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Tiir:  iM^oc.Ri':ss  oi-  i  iir:  world. 


Four  y<'<'ii"s  f>f  th«'  twciitu'tli  ccntiirv 

APromising        ,.,.  ^.jujt;,!     ju,,!    tllO  fifth   (iuWIlS  llpoll 
New  Year.  i         •    i  •  '• 

till!  world  witli  many  fair  promises 
uml  witli  the  general  ai'^fumcnt  moro  atron;;ly  oil 
tin;  side  of  optimism  than  at  any  previous  mo- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  war  in 
tli(^  fiir  East  continues,  and  it  may  be  still  in  proi;. 
ress  when  the  Ixxtk  of  tho  year  1!»0.')  shall  have? 
been  closed.  Hut  tliooliject  lessons  afforded  by 
this  war  liave  been  salutary  in  many  ways.  They 
liavo  caused  various  nations  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  removo  occasions  for  dispute,  and  tliey 
liave  promoted  to  a  market!  ('.xtont  the  cause  of  ar- 
])it ration  and  internatii>nal  jMace.  Certainly,  in 
no  earlier  year  hail  tlu^  pub 
lie  s(Mitiiiieiit  in  favor  of  ar 
i)itration  bi'twet«n  j;oveni 
monts  made  so  much  ad 
vancement  as  it  has  evident 
ly  matle  in  tin-  past  year. 

,    Hes  i  il  es  t  Ik; 

Progress  of       .        .  , 

the  Peace     si^uinj;  of  vari- 

Movement.      oUS  Hmitcl  tlVa 

ties  piH>viding  for  the  arbi- 
tration of  d  i  f  f  «>  r  V  n  c  e  s 
between  nations  umh'r  or- 
<linary  circumstances,  and 
besiiles  the  p<>aceful  settle 
nient  by  diplomatic  or  ar 
bitral  methods  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  questions 
that  were  outstanding  a 
year  ago,  there  lias  been 
added  to  the  record  Presi- 
dent Hoosevelt's  notable  call 
for  a  reconvening  of  the 
Hague  Conference  and  a 
further  advance  all  along 
the  line  in  the  establisli- 
nient  of  international  law 
doctrines  and  principles. 
From  evei'y  direction,  the 
responses  to  the  call  for  an 


other  peace  congress  have  been  favorable.  Rus- 
sian acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  the  confer- 
ence.— whih'  in  other  respects  as  satisfactory  and 
as  unresi-rvtil  as  any  of  th<'  others. — maile  tlie 
condition  that  it  should  not  meet  until  after  the 
end  of  the  present  war.  .lapaii's  reply,  coming 
later,  madea  different  sort  of  condition, — namely, 
that  if  the  conference  met  before  the  war  ended, 
there  should  be  no  discussion  or  action  that 
could  in  any  way  bear  upon  the  issues  of  the 
present  conllict.  (hi  December  Hi,  Secretary 
Hay  sent  another  note  to  the  powers,  informing 
them  that  repli«'.s  favorable  in  principle  had  been 
received    fiDiii   .ill    the  guveriimeiits   concerned. 


PIIKSII)F..NT  IIOOSEVEI.T'.S  PHOPOSAI^  TO  nOM)  A 
SE<ONr»  PEACE  CONFEHEXCE  AT  THE  HAOl'E,  AS 
IT  SEEMS  TO  A  OEHMAX  S.VTIHIST.  WHO  IS  THINK- 
IXO  OF  ALI-  THAT  HAS  HAPPENED  SINCE  THE 
CZAR  CALLED  THE  FIltST  CONKEKENCE. 

Puesident:  "Gentlemen,  I  thank  yon  for  com- 
iiisr  ;  it  is  the  hest  witness  to  the  enthusiasm  with 
wliich  .vou  liave  hitherto  regarded  the  Czar's  idea 
of  a  universal  peace."— From  Ulk  (Berlin). 
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THE  ADMIRALS  SELECTED  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  ANGLO-RUSSIAN  NORTH  SEA  INCIDENT,   WHO  BEGAN  THEIR  WORK 

AT  PARIS   ON  DECEMBER  20. 


It  is  not  impossible  that  Russia  may  be  willing 
to  accept  the  Japanese  condition,  and  in  that 
case  the  confei'ence.  instead  of  being  indefinitely 
deferred,  might  be  held  in  the  very  early  future. 
A  great  meeting  was  held  at  Carnegie  Hall,  in 
New  York,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  upon 
which  Mr.  Hay  sent  out  his  second  circular 
note  to  the  powers,  the  object  of  the  gatliering 
being  to  impress  upon  Congress  the  strength  of 
the  sentiment  now  pervading  the  country  in 
favor  of  the  prompt  ratification  of  pending  arbi- 
tration treaties,  and  the  promotion  in  all  suit- 
able ways  of  the  cause  of  international  arbitra- 
tion. The  maintenance  of  peace  is  to-day  the 
chief  object  of  national  policy  in  every  civilized 
country.  It  will  be  some  time  yet  before  the 
European  nations  can  venture  to  abandon  the 
view  that  immense  preparations  for  war  consti- 
tute tlie  best  safeguard  of  peace.  But  within  a 
few  years,  it  is  wholly  probable  that  a  gradual 
disarmament  policy  can  be  entered  upon. 

The  strain  between  England  and  Rus- 
Threatened    gjg^  qj^  accouut  of  the  Nortli  Sea  inci- 

War  Averted. 

dent  is  one  of  the  most  regrettable 
matters  belonging  to  the  record  of  the  year  1904. 
The  British  newspapers  were  very  reckless  in 
their  seeming  attempt  to  force  a  war  between 
England  and  Russia,  in  which  thousands  of  lives 
would  have  been  lost,  all  on  account  of  an  un- 
fortunate mistake  by  which  two  British  fisher- 
men had  been  killed.  The  Russian  Government 
had  instantly  offered  every  sort  of  honorable 
apology  and  reparation.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, in  contrast  to  the  London  newspapers, 
acted  with  an  admirable  degree  of  calmness  and 
sense  of  fair  play,  and  in  due  time  it  was  arranged 
to  subject  the  North  Sea  affair  to  an  interna- 


tional naval  inquiry,  in  which  France  and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  England  and  Russia, 
were  to  participate.  It  was  announced,  on  No- 
vember 30,  that  Rear  Admiral  Charles  H.  Davis 
had  been  appointed  by  the  President  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  as  a  member  of  this  com- 
mission, and  France  named  Admiral  Fournier. 
On  behalf  of  England  and  Russia,  respectively,  the 
members  of  the  tribunal  are  Admiral  Sir  Lewis 
A.  Beaumont  and  Admiral  Kaznakov.  It  was 
arranged  that  these  commissioners  should  meet 
at  Paris,  on  December  20,  and  choose  a  fifth  mem- 
ber from  some  other  country.  In  case  of  their 
failure  to  agree  upon  the  fifth  member,  he  was 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
The  British  jingoes  had  been  under  a  fearful 
temptation  to  make  some  use  of  their  Channel 
and  Mediterranean  fleets  against  the  pitiably  in- 
ferior Baltic  fleet  of  the  Russians,  which  was 
slowly  making  its  way  out  of  the  Baltic  across 
the  North  Sea  and  down  the  Spanish  coast  on 
its  long  journey  to  Chinese  waters 

With  a  navy  larger  by  far  than  that 
Restraining  of  any  other  country,  the  English 
of  John  Bull,  ijg^yg  never  had  need  to  use  a  single 
ship  in  a  modern  naval  action.  They  gave  them- 
selves, it  is  true,  some  barbarous  and  wicked 
naval  gun  practice  in  bombarding  helpless  Alex- 
andria in  the  year  1882  ;  but, — not  to  note  ex- 
ceptions,— it  is  fair  to  say  that  no  living  British 
naval  officer  has  ever  participated  in  a  naval 
fight,  and  that  no  ship  of  the  British  navy  has 
ever  been  subjected  to  the  practical  test  of  war- 
fare. Undoubtedly,  many  of  the  British  officers 
would  have  been  glad  of  an  excuse  to  batter  the 
Russian  Baltic  fleet  to  pieces  ;  and  the  belliger- 
ent instinct  of  John  Bull  at  home,  aroused  by 
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the  liystcrical  newspapers  of  London  (in  com- 
{)aris()n  witli  wliicli  all  other  ncnvspapers  of  the 
world  are  phl('<^niatic),  seemed  U)r  a  few  days 
bent  upon  a  fi^ht  regardless  of  causes  and  con- 
sequencers.  It  was  th(u-efore  a  splendid  triuniph 
for  common  S(Uise  when  diplomacy  averted  tlie 
immediate  crisis,  and  jt^reat  statesmen  like 
M.  DelcassL',  the  French  foreign  minister,  co- 
operating with  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowno 
iu  p]ngland,  and  with  the  advisers  of  the  L'zar, 
succeeded  in  arranging  for  the  court  of  inquiry 
and  in  nnnoving  all  danger  of  conflict.  In  tin- 
retrospect  of  the  year  1".M)J,  this  prevention  of 
what  for  a  few  days  was  a  very  imiriinent  dan- 
ger of  a  naval  war  on  tlnr  western  <-oasts  of 
Europe,  that  would  havr  brcn  followed  l)y  a 
Kussian  invasion  ot  India,  is  to  lie  regarded  as  a 
lantlmark  of  history  and  a  lirndy  plantt;d  mill- 
stone of  progr'css. 

riainlv,  then.   IIKM    has  been  an    im 

Gains  for  -  '  .  ,  ,   .  . 

Political  portant  year  in  the  history  of  in 
freedom.  t,,.r„.itionul  relations.  lUit  it  has 
also  been  a  year  full  of  happenings  and  indica 
tions  that  sliow  a  current  steadily  moving  in 
the  direction  of  social  and  jiolitical  progress  in 
the  domestic  life  of  tiie  nations.  First  to  be 
notice-d  is  the  remarkalde  movement  in  Russia 
toward    a   liberalizinir    <'f    p"litic;d    in.'stitutions 


1 


''■.tfl 


I.(IKI)    I.ANSDOWNK    AT   (ill  I.DII  AM.. 

Mu.  Hri-L:  "Ciipital.  Sir!  ti  most  Vx-i-oinirii:  cnstiniu-." 

(Lord  La!i>(ii)\viii-,  tlu-  British  fnn-iirii  miiiisti-r,  in  ;»  n-oent 
n()tjil)le  siH't'di  at  tlu-  lord  inaynr's  <linni-r,  appcan-il  as 
an  intoritatioiial  peacemaker  of  the  most  advaneeil  typi-). 

From  tlie  WeKtmiiuttcr  Gazette  (London). 


AI>MI  IIAI.  I.OKIi 


II  \Kl.tX  IIKKK.SKOKII   UN    rilK  v'   AKIKU- 

<>r  TiiK  •••■.♦;.HAH." 


(Ixrd  HiTi-sford  whs  in  rommand  of  tlie  t'hanncl  fleet  tliat 
raiiie  HO  near  ciiKaKinK  in  an  uttack  iip«in  Hozhestvenski's 
Haltic  fleet.) 

It  is  not  to  lie  expected  that  Russia  can  at  once 
liecome  a  constitutional  country,  with  a  repre- 
sentative parliament  and  a  f r  -e  play  of  public 
opinion  ;  but  never  before  has  there  Ijeen  such 
oil  outburst  of  unfetti-red  discussion  in  Russia 
as  that  which  followed  the  policy  of  Prince 
Svyiatopolk-Mirski.  th(>  minister  of  the  interior 
succeetling  M.  von  IMehve.  who  was  assassinated 
on  .Inly  "JS.  The  men  who  have  now  come  for 
ward  in  Russia  as  advocates  of  a  more  liberal 
system  of  government  are  not  to  be  treated  as 
dangerous  characters.  They  are  not  members 
of   revolutionary   societies,  but   are   substantial 
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THE  CZAR,   WHO  FAILS  TO  SEE  HIS  OPPORTUNITY. 

citizens.  Tliis  great  discussion  now  going  on  in 
Russia  is  by  far  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  field  of  politics  upon  which  the  new  year 
opens.  We  may,  therefore,  here  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  valuable  article  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  which  was  written  for 
this  Review  in  St.  Petersburg  last  month,  with 
exceptional  knowledge  of  the  situation.  Our 
readers  will  remember  other  articles  contributed 
by  this  high  authority  upon  Russian  affairs, 
notably  the  one  appearing  in  our  number  for 
October  on  the  economic  condition  of  the  people 
as  affected  hj  the  war. 

However  slight  may  be  the  formal 
''"^nRuss'ia""  changes  in  the  Russian  Inireaucratic 

system  that  the  liberal  elements  will 
be  able  to  obtain  this  year  or  next,  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  quite  certain  that  the  present  dis- 
cussion will  bring  about  a  profound  change  in 
the  real  conditions  of  Russian  life.  It  has  em- 
boldened thousands  of  men  to  express  their  views 
in  favor  of  reform  and  progress  who  had  never 
dared  to  speak  before.  They  have  broken  si- 
lence ;  they  have  had  the  audacity  to  speak  their 
minds  ;  and  behold,  the  heavens  have  not  fallen 
upon  them,  nor  are  they  trudging  along  the  hard 
road  to  Siberia.  They  will  insist  henceforth 
upon  a  measure  of  free  speech  that  has  not  been 


known  in  their  country  ;  and  where  there  is  some 
opportunity — through  free  speech  and  a  compara- 
tively free  press — for  a  body  of  public  opinion 
to  form  itself,  all  else  will  follow  in  due  time. 
It  has  l)een  simply  a  question  whether  or  not  the 
Russian  system  would  some  time  be  destroyed  in 
a  cataclysm  like  the  French  Revolution,  or 
whether  it  would  yield  gradually  before  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  Russian  people  in  politi- 
cal capacity  and  in  power  to  act  together  in  as- 
sertion of  their  rights.  There  is  now  much 
ground  for  hope  that  there  maybe  a  steady  polit- 
ical evolution  in  Russia  that  will  be  attended  by 
industrial  and  economic  development  and  by 
the  education  of  the  people.  Thus,  in  twenty 
or  thirty  years  one  may  find  in  the  Russian  Em- 
pire a  state  of  advancement  in  the  political  life 
of  the  people  not  much,  if  any,  inferior  to  the 
progress  that  now  exists  in  other  countries  of 
eastern  Europe,  such  as  Hungary,  Austria,  Bul- 


THE  CZAR  IN  A  GERMAN  CARICATURE. 

From  Kladdcradatsch  (Berlin). 
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kIMi    K1>WAI<I>   THK    rKV<   K.MAKKlt    AMI   TIIK    1 NTKHN  ATM  >.N  A  I,   SITt  ATION 

"  Whili"  Kinn  Kdwarrt  ki-cpn  roniimny  with  Pcium-.  nml  tin*  Kreiicliinaii  fxtrnclM  the  thorn  fn»iii  tht-  Hear's  foot,  t lie  two 
ancient  I'lu-mit-M  [Kni;lanil  and  Hiisnia)  fnihraci-  each  other,  tlie  Coniini^tsion  of  Iiuiuiry  koch  on  xxy.  way,  and  t)u'  Baltic 
fleet  casts  anclior  in  Krencli  |M)rts."  (Tlie  Italian  eurtoonist  diH-sn't  think  the  AnttU^-Kussian  attreeinent  very  sincere, 
an<l  depicts  the  Iiuiulry  Court  as  on  a  snail's  hack. i  -  From  II  I'diMHinlln  iltoniei. 


garia.  and  Houiiiaiiia.  To  cxpi'ct  more  than  this 
within  the  next  twenty-iivo  or  thirty  years  wouhl 
scarcoly  bo  rt'asonable,  ••xcept.  of  course,  in  spe- 
cial parts  of  tlie  Russian  Empire,  such  as  Fiiihiinl. 
where  there  is  alreaiiy  a  higli  degree!  of  culture 
ami  a  well-developed  political  capacity.  It  was 
disappointing,  on  December  '_'(»,  to  find  tliat  the 
(V.ar's  nanu'-day  liad  passed  without  his  making 
the  hoped-for  proclamation  of  a  constitution  for 
Russia,  or  at  least  of  some  new  and  progressive 
programme  of  reforms.  Hut  M.  Witte  lias  made 
public  a  compreliensive  plan  for  bettering  the 
status  of  the  i)easants,  and  the  Czar's  holding 
back  is  only  a  sign  of  his  weakness  in  tlie  hands 
of  the  bureaucrats. 

In  France,  tlie  discussions  of  the  past 

French  •     i     ,•    n  •  i  i  i     • 

Capacity     year,  rigiittully  considered,  are  plain- 
for  Politics,   j^.  i,nji^.,itivj.  ^^f  a  growing  capacity 

on  the  part  of  the  people  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
termination of  important  questions  However 
one's  sympathies  may  lean  in  the  sharp  contro- 
versy over  the  question  of  the  relations  between 
t'hurcli  and  State,  and  between  botli  and  the 
education  of   the  children,  it  must  be  admitted, 


nevertheless,  tliat  such  questions  are  more  re- 
spr)n8i})ly  met  by  tlie  Frendi  people  now  than 
would  have  been  possible  at  any  previous  time. 
The  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  French 
progress  along  the  lines  of  political  lil)erty  and 
intelligent  self-governim-nt  has  been  the  spirit 
of  militarism  and  the  inherent  opposition  of  the 
army  chiefs  to  civilian  ideals.  \'arious  inci- 
dents in  the  Dreyfus  case  illustrated  the  diffi- 
culty i>f  maintaining  freedom  and  justice  as 
against  so  vast  a  machine  as  tlie  French  army. 
Recently,  the  revelation  of  the  intpiisitorial 
methods  used  by  (Jeneral  Andre  as  minister  of 
war  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  ministry,  it  was  supposf^d,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  his  place  would  have  to  )>c  filled 
by  a  soldier.  On  the  contrary.  Premier  ("omlies 
has  installed  in  the  office  of  minister  of  war  a 
civilian,  M.  Berteaux  by  name,  and  the  country 
is  well  satisfied.  This  wouKl  seem  another  in- 
dication of  the  growtli  of  modern  liberty  in 
P'' ranee,  and  of  capacity  for  a  course  of  political 
action  not  too  much  dominated  on  the  one 
liand  by  the  church  nor  on  the  other  hand  by 
the  army. 
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JI.    BERTEAUX,   THE  NEW   FHENCII   MINISTER  OF   WAR. 

In  tlie  British  Islands,  certainly,  there 
Democracy    jg  j^q  gj^-j^  whatever  that  the  modern 

//)  England.  t? 

forces  of  democracy  are  proving  them- 
selves incapable  or  unfit.  Many  by-elections  dur- 
ing the  past  year  have  shown  the  swing  of  the 
political  pendulum  to  be  strongly  toward  the 
side  of  the  Liberal  party.  This  means  notliing 
else  than  the  independent  exercise  of  their  own 
judgment  by  millions  of  people  in  the  British 
Islands.  There  was  never  a  time  when  so  many 
people  in  the  United  Kingdom  thought  for  them- 
selves and  acted  in  politics  for  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  general  good. 

.Vs  for  oui'  own  country,  the  year  1904 

Independence  .  ^       ^  ^ 

in  this  Coun-  lias  given  US  the  best  demonstration 
'''*■  we  have  ever  had  of  capacity  on  the 
part  of  the  plain  masses  of  our  American  citizen- 
ship to  think  and  act  for  themselves  in  political 
affairs.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  political  machines 
have  increasingly  secured  control  of  local  party 
organizations,  the  antidote  has  been  found,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  form  of  an  immense  growth 
of  independent  voting.  The  voters  can  no  longer 
be  relied  upon  to  stay  in  subjection  to  party  tyr- 
anny through  a  false  and  slavish  sort  of  alle- 
giance, or  through  a  bitter  and  unreasoning  prej- 
udice against  tlie  opposite  party.  The  politicians 
have  learned  that  they  must  bring  forward  can- 
didates of  })ositive  merit  or  run  the  risk  of  defeat 
regardless  of  normal  party  majorities.  This  is  a 
wholesome  state  of  affairs.  The  reaction  against 
commercialism  in  politics,  and  against  every  form 
of  "spoils"  and  -'boodle"  and  "graft,"  is  visi- 
ble in  almost  every  part  of  the  couiitiy.     We  are 


a  long  way  from  the  complete  elimination  of 
tliese  things  from  our  political  life  :  but  tliere  has 
l)eeu  a  great  awakening  of  public  opinion,  and 
the  rascals  are,  at  least,  less  impudent  and  bold. 

Even  more  significant  than  the  fact 
Can  Use  the  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  election  by  an  un- 
Baiiot.  precedented  majority  are  the  un- 
doubted motives  which  actuated  the  voters  in 
giving  him  their  support.  The  people  believed 
him  to  be  a  fearless  and  independent  man,  who 
could  lead  the  country  in  a  pei'iod  where  the 
supremacy  of  government  and  law  must  be 
asserted  over  great  forces  in  the  industrial  and 
social  life.  In  short,  the  election  of  President 
Roosevelt,  considered  in  all  its  circumstances, 
was  the  highest  evidence  we  have  yet  received 
of  the  capacity  of  the  American  people  for  deal- 
ing through  political  channels  with  the  prob- 
lems, chiefly  of  an  economic  and  social  sort,  that 
are  now  uppermost  in  the  public  mind. 

The  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
President's  people  in  their  indorsement  of  Mr. 
Wise  Message.  Roosevelt,  find  themselves  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  specific  utterances  no  less  than  the 
general  tone  of  his  message  to  Congress,  read 
on  December  6.  Nothing  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  ever  said  has  shown  a  more  statesmanlike 
understanding  of  our  national  problems  in  their 
true  proportions  and  relations  than  this  message. 
It  is  mature  in  its  views,  moderate  in  its  tone, 
and  just  and  wise  in  what  it  recommends.  It 
is  a  document  for  the  people  as  well  as  for  Con- 
gress, and  it  will  bear  careful  I'eading  more 
than  once.  The  leading  place  is  given  to  topics 
that  relate  to  the  industrial  life  of  the  people. 
Various  sections  of  the  paper  are  detachable  as 
excellent  presentations, — in  fact,  as  the  best  ex- 
isting summaries  of  information  and  of  legal 
and  economic  principles  relating  to  the  matters 
under  discussion. 

The  President  points  out  the  fact  that 
On  Labor     binder  our  system  of  State  and  federal 

Problems.  J 

government,  it  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
States  to  deal  with  labor  problems  and  condi- 
tions. Nevertheless,  the  fedei'al  government 
can  in  many  ways  set  a  good  example  of  intelli- 
gent regard  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests 
of  wage-earners.  The  general  usefulness  of 
trade-unionism  is  recognized  among  men  em- 
ployed in  the  government  service,  but  such 
unions  must  not  interfere  with  the  equal  rights 
of  other  public  employees  who  do  not  choose  to 
join  private  and  voluntary  organizations.  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories, 
as  the  President  points  out.  the  federal   govern- 
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nirnt  has  an  opportunity  to  deal  witli  (lucstioiis 
relating  to  labor  upon  the  most  approved  ami 
enlightened  plans,  and  thus  to  set  an  example 
which  may  liave  influence  upon  State  l(>gislatures 
in  dealing  with  similar  (piestions.  To  this  end, 
the  President  advises  tlie enactment  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colundjia  of  a  model  employers'  liability 
act,  and  calls  attention  to  the  work  already  (ione 
for  the  protection  of  railway  employees  under 
the  powers  of  the  federal  government  over  intei- 
state  commerce^.  We  are  told  that  the  bureau 
of  Labor's  investigation  of  the  Colorado  mining 
strike  will  soon  be  hiid  before  Congress  in  a 
special  message,  and  other  exhaustive  inquiries 
on  the  part  of  the  Hureau  of  La.\utv  are  recom- 
mended, i):irticulaily  one  into  the  contlitions  of 
the  labor  of  women  and  chihlren  in  factories  ami 
mines:  another,  as  to  tlu?  effects  of  reci>nt  immi 
gration  in  our  lalK)r  centers,  and  so  on.  TIh- 
Tresident's  point  of  view  about  the  relations  ol 
labor  and  capital  is  a  fair  and  sound  one,  ami 
Ills  infiuence  upon  public  opinion  is  even  more 
valuable  just  now  than  upon  pending  or  pros 
pective  legislation,  .\propos  of  various  impiiries 
of  importance  that  the  rresid»>nt  recommends  as 
Ix'longing  totlie  Hun-au  of  Lal)orin  the  Depart- 
nu'ntof  Commerce  an<l  La])or,  it  should  be  noted 
that  Col.  Carroll  I).  Wright's  long  and  distin- 
guished service  as  Commissioner  of  Labor  now 
ends  by  his  voluntary  retin-ment.  I'resi'lent 
Roosevelt,  last  mouth,  named  as  Colomd  Wriglit's 
successor  I'rof.  Charles  1'.  Neill.  who  was 
Colonel  Wright's  chief  aid  as  recorder  of  tl»e 
anthracite-coal  arbitration,  and  lias  })een  con- 
nected with  the  Catholic  University  at  Washing- 
ton. ^h•.  Xeill  is  still  a  young  num.  and  it  is 
not  to  be  suppo.s«'d  tluit  any  fresh  incundient 
could  at  once  in  all  respects  lilt  Colonel  Wright's 
place,  but  the  new  commissioner  brings  goo<l 
credentials  for  his  work. 


The 


Li  certain  trades  tlu-re  has  been  a 
Moderate  marked  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Position,  jj^i,,),.  miioiig  to  carry  their  methods 
to  the  extreme  of  tyranny  and  dictation,  while, 
on  the  other  liand.  there  has  been  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  certain  capitalists,  working  through 
employers'  associations,  to  do  eviMVtliing  in  their 
power  to  crush  out  labor  organizations  altogether. 
As  between  these  opposinir  tendencies,  tlie  wiser 
and  more  experienced  lal'or  leaiiers  on  tlie  one 
han(i  and  the  more  thoughtful  and  public-spir- 
ited emi)loyers  on  the  other  have  found  them- 
selves during  the  past  year  subjected  to  a  sharp 
cross-fire.  It  was  therefore  a  particularly  timely 
supplementary  utterance  of  President  Koosevelt 
that  a})peared  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  be  read 
at  tlie  annual  meetini;  of  the  Civic  Federation  of 


New  ^'ork,  on  the  i.'»th  of  l)ecemb«'r.  The  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation  is  an  ini[)ortant  body  in 
which  laiior,  capital,  and  the  general  public  are 
etpially  repre.seuteil.  Its  great  practical  mission 
is  tt>  bring  men  together  in  close  relations  and 
to  promote  industrial  jieact;  by  conferen(;e,  with 
conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  background. 
There  are  extreme  lal>or  leaders  who  oppose  the 
Civic  Federation  in  all  its  views  and  methods. 
There  art»  organizations  of  employers  which  are 
even  more  i>itterly  opposed  to  the  good  work  of 
the  ("ivic  Feileratioii,  for  the  Fe«leration  gives 
the  fullest  credit  to  the  value  of  labor  organiza- 
tion, and  believes  in  a  general  way.  that  not  only 
the  best  interests  of  the  workers  themselves,  hut 
also  those  of  American  citizenship  at  large,  are 
advanced  by  a  union  of  men  in  various  callings 
for  the  improvement  of  their  conditions. 

,.,    ,    ,  ,^     The  form  in  which  the  Civic  Federa- 

Work  of  the       .  . 

Civic  Federa-  tion  has  fouud  tliat  industrial  peace 
''""■  can  best  be  conserved  in  this  country 
is  the  form  known  as  the  "trade  agreciuient," 
umler  which  employers  and  employed  meet  di- 
rectly through  their  accredited  representatives 
and  make  their  relative  proposals,  try  to  under- 
stand one  another's  point  of  view,  learn  to  rec- 
ognize one  another's  fundansental  fights,  and 
tiien  settle  by  -'give  and  take"  those  practical 
questions  which  are  matters  of  bargaining  rather 
than  of  c()nscience  or  conviction.      As  Mr.  John 
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Copyr 


'  Pach  Bros.,  New  York. 
MR.    AUGUST    BEI.MONT,    OF   NEW    YORK. 


(Who  succeeds  the  late  Senator  Hanna  as  president  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation.) 

Mitchell  says,  it  is  better  for  employer  and  em- 
ployed to  get  together  and  talk  a  week  than  for 
them  to  fight  by  means  of  strike  or  lockout  for 
a  year.  This  is  what  the  Civic  Federation  stands 
for,  and  it  is  most  cheering  to  see  how  heartily 
the  leaders  of  labor  and  the  representatives  of 
capital,  meeting  in  this  public-spirited  organiza- 
tion, have  come  to  esteem  and  respect  one  an- 
other. At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Federation 
in  New  York,  where  President  Roosevelt's  wise 
and  sympatlietic  letter  was  read,  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers  ably  presided  as  the  head  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  while  among 
the  speakers  whom  Mr.  Gompers  presented  to 
a  great  company  of  representative  men  were 
capitalists  and  employers  like  Mr.  Henry  Phipps, 
Mr.  August  Belmont,  Colonel  Kilburn,  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Robbins,  of  Pittsburg.  Among  the 
scores    of    talented    leaders    belonging    to    the 


ranks  of  labor,  besides  Mr.  Gompers  liimself, 
were  sucli  speak(>rs  as  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  and  Mr.  Morrissey,  of 
the  Railway  Trainmen,  and  as  representing  the 
gen(n-al  public  were  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard, 
Archbishop  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Oscar  S.  Sti-aus. 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  had  been  with  the  Fede- 
ration through  the  day,  and  was  represented  at 
the  banquet  by  a  paper  read  for  him  by  Mr. 
Ralpli  Easley,  the  organizer  and  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  body.  The  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
president  caused  by  the  death  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor Hanna  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
August  Belmont,  the  New  York  banker  and 
capitalist,  who  is  also  at  the  head  of  the  New 
York  Underground  Railway,  and  in  that  and 
other  capacities  has  come  into  relationship  with 
organized  labor.      Last  fall,  questions  and  dis- 


MR.   RALPH    M.    E.4SI.EY. 

(Executive  officer  of  the  Civic  Federation.) 

putes  of  various  importance  relating  to  the  hours, 
wages,  and  other  conditions  of  men  employed  in 
the  Subway  were  finally  settled  by  direct  confer- 
ence, in  which  Mr.  Belmont  himself  took  a  lead- 
ing part.  His  remarks  at  the  Federation  dinner 
were  manly  and  to  the  point,  and  he  promised 
in  brief  language,  but  with  evident  sincerity,  to 
use  his  best  efforts  for  the  success  of  the  work 
of  the  Civic  Federation  and  for  the  promotion 
of  these  principles  for  which  it  stands. 
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'riie    great    doctrine   for   wliicli   Mr. 
■■Men  and     Koosev(;lt  ill  iiianv  an  utterance  lias 

Brethren.  J  ,       ,   •    ,     , 

iiiadi'  a  strong  jjlea.  and  whicli  he  set 
forth  again  in  an  address  to  the  members  of  liis 
own  church,  (irace  Dutch  Reformed,  of  Wash- 
ington, on  December  15,  is  tlie  doctrine  of 
I)rotherhood.  While  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
lofty  generalizations  alone  will  not  settle  the 
hard  workatlay  i)rol)lems  that  men  meet  in  the 
carrying  on  of  their  business  affairs, — and 
while  it  is  iloubtless  true,  as  John  Mitchell 
iiolds,  that  for  the  present,  in  matters  imiustrial, 
the  best  safeguard  for  pcjace  may  lie  in  the 
ability  to  (ight, — the  man  who  does  not  see  how 
valuable  it  is  to  establish  kindly  personal  rela- 
tions, and  to  cultivate  a  love  for  justice  antl  a 
sense  of  mutual  regard,  is  a  man  not  only  of 
low  conscience,  but  of  narrow  ami  meager 
mental  tievelopment.  There  remain  some  heads 
of  great  corporations  and  some  large  emi)loyer8 
of  labor  in  this  country  who  regard  with  distrust, 
and  even  with  abhorrence,  the  leaders  of  or- 
ganized lal)or;  yet  no  impartial  judge  at  the 
Civic  Federation  dinner  would  have  assigned 
to  the  lal)or  leaders  any  lower  rank  either  in 
character  or  capacity  than  the  capitalists  and 
linanciers  who  sat  at  the  same  table  with  tla-m. 
or  the  numerous  representativt'S  of  the  press, 
the  chun-h,  and  the  university,  ('ndoubteilly, 
in  directness  and  force,  tin-  labor  leaders  were 
better  pulilic  speakers  than  any  of  the  other 
elements  that  made  u[)  the  body. 

The  great  ol)ject  of    our   American 
The  Upward  gocietv.   wlietluT    political  or  indus- 

Social  Trend.  •  '  » 

trial,  18  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare and  advance  the  common  good.  We  did 
not  begin  with  classes  in  this  country,  and  we 
must  not  end  with  classes.  We  must  not  cease 
to  believe  in  the  right  education  of  every  child, 
anil  we  must  make  it  a  constant  object  of  public 
policy  to  remove  so  far  as  possil»le  the  obstacles 
that  would  interfere  with  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  the  industrial  advancement  of 
every  workingman's  family,  wlu-ther  in  town 
or  in  country.  And  to  a  gratifying  exti-nt  we 
are  making  progress  toward  this  ideal.  \'ast 
as  are  becoming  tiie  fortunes  of  many  individ- 
uals through  their  control  of  productive  forces, 
the  excessive  centralization  of  wealth  in  a  few 
hands  is  more  than  counter!  lalanced  by  the 
growth,  on  the  other  hand,  of  diffused  comfort 
and,  above  all.  by  the  growth  of  the  general  in- 
telligence. One  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  bene- 
lits  that  the  organization  of  labor  has  bestowed 
has  been  its  training  oi  men  to  think,  reason, 
read,  speak  effectively  in  debate,  and  act  together 
under  the  rule  of  the  majority. 


No  Class  or    '''^^'^^'  Unionism  becomes  a  part  of  the 
Caste  Spirit  to  tviumn^   of   men   for    the    duties   of 

be  Tolerated.      »,  •  •.•  -i  ■  ,«  ,.., 

-Xmerican  citizenship,  and  for  activity 
in  all  the  relationships  of  a  country  like  ours. 
One  of  the  incidental  evils  of  unionism  in  some 
foreign  countries  is  its  tendency  to  fix  men  as 
members  of  a  class  in  their  entire  attitude  toward 
the  life  about  them.  The  freedom  of  conditions 
in  America  should  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
act  as  a  corrective  against  this  crystallization  of 
men  into  classes.  It  is  theoretically  possible 
that  the  workers  themselves  may  be,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  stockholders  in  a  corporation  from 
which  they  derive  their  wages,  and  that  tlms.  by 
a  process  of  economic  evolution,  the  men  may 
actually  liecome  the  capitalists,  with  no  sharp  op- 
posing line  of  difference  between  the  adminis- 
trative organization  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
operative  or  working  organization  on  the  other. 
Everything  that  adds  to  the  intelligence  and 
skill  of  the  Worker  will  increase  his  productive 
capacity  and  Iiis  earning  power.  With  his  train- 
ing for  politics  under  our  American  system,  the 
worker  may  be  reasonably  certain  that  in  due 
time  the  laws  of  tiie  country  will  not  in  any  man- 
ner operate  to  his  detriment. 

_^   ,  _,  Here,     again.     President     Roosevelt 

The  Laws  and  i       <•        i  i 

the  Power  of  Stands  forth  as  the  courageous  and 
Wealth.  fair-minded  leader  of  the  people  in 
an  endt  avor  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  land 
safeguard  the  rights  of  the  people  as  against 
the  vast  concentrations  of  wealth  under  cor- 
porate forms,  which  need  to  be  regulated  to 
prevent  abuses.  The  I'resident  in  his  message 
— again  with  unexcelled  clearness — points  out 
for  the  guidance  of  the  ])lain  citizen  tlie  reasons 
why  the  national  government  must  concern  it- 
self with  the  corporations  that  operate  in  the 
national  sphere.  Tin*  tone  of  his  discussion  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  following  sentence  : 

Tlie  American  people  need  continue  to  show  the  very 
(lualities  tliut  they  luive  sliown. — that  is.  inoileration, 
>{oo«l  sense,  the  earnes*  desire  to  avoid  doiiiKany  dani- 
Hge.  ami  yet  the  (piiet  deterniination  to  proceed  stej)  by 
step,  without  halt  anil  witliout  iiuiry.  ineliininatinjs^or, 
at  least,  in  miniini/iiiK  whatever  of  mischief  or  of  evil 
there  is  in  interstate  commerce  and  in  the  conduct  of 
great  corporati«)ns. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  quotes  extensively  from  a  re- 
cent speech  of  a  railroad  president  (the  speech 
is  evidently  one  by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Mellen,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
system),  in  which  the  duty  of  corporations  to- 
ward their  employees  and  toward  the  general 
public  is  frankly  admitted.  Mr.  Mellen  is  one 
of  a  numlier  of  able  and  efficient  managers  of 
transportation  corporations  who  have  of  late  ren- 
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dored  the  country  a  real  sorvicf  in  admitting 
the  essentially  public  nature  of  railroads  and  sim- 
ilar enterprises  and  the  full  propriety  of  pxiblic 
ovei'sig-ht  and  regulation. 


On  Making 


The  President's  well-tempered  discus- 
Raiiroatf     siou  of  great  corporations  and  inter- 
"'''*■       state  commerce  leads  up  to  a  recom- 
mendation tlie  pith  of  which  is  well  expressed 
in  the  following  sentence  : 

In  my  judgment,  the  most  important  legislative  act 
now  needed  as  regards  the  regulation  of  corporations  is 
this  act  to  confer  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion the  power  to  revise  rates  and  regulations,  the  re- 
vised rate  to  at  once  go  into  effect  and  to  staj'  in  effect, 
unless  and  until  the  court  of  review  reverses  it. 

Xo  other  specific  recommendation  in  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's message  has  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion as  this  one.  When  the  message  appeared, 
certain  heads  of  railway  corporations  endeavored, 
through  their  powerful  hold  upon  members  of 
both  houses  of  Congress  and  through  their  re- 
lations with  important  newspapers,  to  set  a  coun- 
ter-tide of  public  opinion  in  motion  against  this 
pi'oposal.  Their  endeavor  has,  however,  met 
with  a  very  bad  reception.  There  is  an  over- 
whelming public  opinion  in  favor  of  doing 
promptly  what  the  President  advises.  It  was 
long  ago  established  in  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  that  the  regulation  of 
railway  rates  is  a  public  function,  and  that  it 
may    be    exercised    by    the  State   governments 


where  traffic  within  their  boundaries  is  con- 
cerned, and  by  the  federal  government  where  the 
commerce  involved  is  of  an  interstate  character. 

o,   ,,.t       For  a  number  of  years  after  its  cre- 

Shall  the  •  i        i  /,  ^ 

Commission  ation,  tlie  interstate  Commerce  Com- 
Have  Power  -mission  actually  exercised  the  rate- 
making  power  that  President  Roosevelt  now 
asks  Congress  to  confer  ;  but  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  1897  so  interpreted  the  existing  law 
as  to  limit  the  right  of  the  commission  to  the 
denunciation  of  a  rate  which  they  found  to  be 
unjust.  In  other  words,  the  commission  could 
unmake  rates,  but  it  could  not  nuike  them.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  shipper  who  is 
chai'ged  an  excessive  rate  or  discriminated 
against  cannot  easily  enough  secure  justice.  The 
railroads  have  endeavored  to  keep  before  the 
public  the  view  that  theirs  was  private  property 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  that  for  the  public  to 
exercise  the  rate-making  power  would  be  as  un- 
warrantable as  it  would  be  for  the  government 
to  fix  the  prices  of  articles,  of  food,  or  clothing. 
But  railroads  are  not  private  property  in  any 
such  sense.  The  function  of  the  common  car- 
rier is  a  public  one,  and  has  always  l)een  in 
law  held  subject  to  public  regulation.  The 
individual  or  company  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  a  common  carrier  should,  of  course,  have 
fair  compensation  for  services  rendered,  and 
should  not  be  thwarted  in  efforts  to  obtain  a 
reasonable  dividend    upon    the   capital   actually 


SENATOR  ELKINS,   OF  WEST  VIBGINIA. 

(Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Conimeroe.) 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  KNAPP,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 
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rrc-iilcnl  Al.-xaiiiliT  .1,  i  ■,i--.it  i, 
of  tbu  I'uuuHylvuiiia  Kiiilwiiy  system. 


I'r.-iil.Mit   K.lu.ir.l   1".  Kii.l.}. 

of  the  AtrhiHiin,  Tiint-kji,  Ac  Sniila 

Ft'  Railwiiy  sysU'ni. 


I'r.-^jdiTil  CliMtl.'-  S.  .M.ll.-ii, 

of  Ihf   Nfw    York,   New    Haven   & 

Hiirtfonl  Kailway  systeni. 


TIIUKK   ItAll.ltoAO   PHKSIDKXTS   WHO   WKUK   I'HoMINEST   LAST   MItXTM. 

(Mr.  Mflli'ii  ami  Mr.  (assatt  have  talked  with  the  President  on  railway  le>riKlntii>n.  Mr.  Melleii  was  extensivc-ly  i|iint<il  in 
tlie  niessane  to  ConnreHs.  Mr.  Kipley  was  active  in  !«e<Mirinic  a  confen-nce  of  railway  heads.  They  represent  a  limited 
tiroupof  men  eontrollintj  the  jtreatest  a^eliey  <if  eommeree  in  the  whole  world.) 


iiivt'stcil.  Uiit  railroails  in  this  CDUiitrv  liavc 
not  Ix't'ii  contt'iit  to  furn  diviiU'iitls  iipoii  actual 
invrstiiH'iits  of  capitjil.  They  liavo  constantly 
capitalizt'd  the  franchist's  antl  f^ood-will  that  be- 
long in  right  to  the  coninmnity  itsj-lf.  and  not 
to  the  private  capitalists  that  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness. As  a  rule,  railway  capital  in  tliis  country 
does  not  now  represent  a  single  cent  put  into 
the  business.  It  has  all  been  created  out  of  the 
surplus  profits  taken  from  the  public  under  one 
guise  or  another.  Nobody  knows  this  as  well 
as  the  railway  managers  themselves  and  their 
financial  and  legal  ailvisers. 

,    .        The  protection  of  the  public  against 

Regulation,  '  ,   .     ,      .     *  .         , 

Not  Comptti-  overcharge  and  inferior  service  from 
'""'■  transportation  companies  does  not  lie 
in  attempts  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  to 
break  up  large  systems  into  small  ones,  or  in 
attempts  to  force  warlike  competition  between 
lines  which  are  inclined  towunl  liarmonious 
methods.  The  real  remedy  lies  in  direct  over- 
sight and  control  of  the  railroad  business  by 
pul>lic  authority,  subject  always  to  jutlicial  re- 
view. The  President  does  not  recommend  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be 


enipowert-d  to  go  ahruii  on  its  own  initiative  ;iiiil 
fi.x  the  rates  to  l>e  charged  liy  tlu;  railroads. 
All  that  is  recommended  is  that  where  any  in- 
dividual shippers  or  associations  of  .shippers  and 
Imsine.ss  men  liave  fault  to  find  with  a  rate  as 
e.xcessive.  they  may  take  their  complaint  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
will  give  both  sides  due  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
The  commission  will  then  make  a  decision  re- 
garding the  rate,  and  its  decision  will  go  into 
immediate  practical  effect.  Either  party  may, 
liowever,  carry  an  appeal  to  the  courts  for  a 
review  of  the  decision.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion itself  has  asked  for  legislation  to  this  effect 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  bills  have  been  pending 
in  Congress. 

The  kind  of  railroad  regulation  advo- 

Measures  ,    ,  ,        ,,         .  ,        r^  .  ,       <■     ■, 

Pending  catcd  by  the  rresident  is  embodied 
in  Congress,  jj^  ^  pending  measure,  known  as  the 
Quarles-Cooper  bill,  because  introduced  in  the 
two  houses  by  Senator  (^uarles  and  Represent- 
ative Cooper,  both  of  Wisconsin.  This  measure 
seems  also  fairly  to  express  the  views  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Convention   recently  held  at 
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SENATOR   FRANCIS  M.   COCKKEI.L,   OF  JllSSontl. 

(Who  is  to  become  a  member  of  the  iTiterstate  Commerce 
Commission.    Seepage  17.) 

St.  Louis,  representing  great  bodies  of  producers 
and  shippers.  The  present  chairiuan  of  the  Senate 
committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  is  Mr.  Elkins, 
of  AVest  Virginia,  himself  a  man  of  large  corpo- 
ration interests,  and  he  has  come  out  with  a  pro- 
posal to  vest  the  rate-regulating  power  in  a  new 
1  )ody  of  ^reat  authority,  to  be  made  up  of  expert 
members  holding  their  appointments  for  life,  and 
to  be  known  as  an  interstate  commerce  court. 
A  variety  of  bills  and  suggestions  for  bills  have 
made  their  appearance,  and  although  it  is  likely 
enough  that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
pass  the  Cooper  bill,  it  is  not  generally  believed 
that  the  Senate  can  be  induced  to  act  at  all  on 
the  subject  in  the  present  session. 

The   notion   that  such   legislation  as 
Not  a  Radical  ^\^q  President  asks  for  would  under- 

Proposal. 

mine  the  value  of  railroad  securities 
and  disturb  business  conditions, — although  in- 
dustriously propagated  by  certain  newspapers 
under  corpoi-ation  influence. — has  very  little 
claim  to  credulity.  There  is  no  disposition  in 
any  influential  Quarter  to  do  injustice  to  the  hold- 


ers of  railroad  property.  The  wiser  sort  of  rail- 
road men  and  the  more  intelligent  newspapers 
of  the  country  are  well  aware  that  the  immense 
rapidity  with  which  the  transportation  interests 
of  this  country  have  been  coming  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  very  few  people  is  the  principal  factor 
in  the  disturbance  of  confidence,  and  affoi'ds  the 
chief  argument  against  railway  amalgamation. 
Competition  can  no  longer  be  trusted  to  regulate 
the  railroad  business,  and  the  country  will  not 
allow  so  vast  a  power  to  go  unregulated  as  that 
which  will  belong  to  the  guiding  spirits  in  the 
railroad  world.  Inevitably,  the  people  of  this 
country  will  take  over  the  railroads  and  make 
them  public  property,  or  else  they  will  subject 
them  to  constant  but  just  and  reasonable  over- 
sight and  control.  To  take  the  railroads  over  as 
.public  property  could  not  be  accomplished  with- 
out a  period  of  serious  agitation  that  would  pro- 
voke extreme  controversy,  and  would  certainly 
unsettle  values  and  lead  to  depression,  if  not  to 
panics,  in  the  market  for  railway  shares  and  se- 
curities. President  Roosevelt,  therefore,  points 
out  the  way  to  avoid  disturbance  in  the  value 
of  railway  properties.  Moderate  public  over- 
sight and  control  will  insure  for  a  long  period 
to  come  the  private  ownership  and  management 
of  the  American  railroad  system.  A  stubborn 
resistance  of  such  public  oversight  and  regula- 
tion on  the  part  of  railway  men  will  precipitate 
almost  at  once  a  movement  for  public  ownership 
tliat  will  make  the  "magnates"  unhappy. 

«    ,^   It  would   be  unfortunate  if  the  Sen- 

There  Ought  ^         ^  t  i         •  •  • 

to  be  Prompt  ate  sliould  Create  tlie  impression  m 
^''^">"-  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  it  is 
taking  too  much  heed  of  the  opinions  or  wishes 
of  those  who  hold  the  view  that  railroads  are 
for  private  profit  rather  than  for  public  service. 
On  the  other  hand,  nobody  can  object  to  a  care- 
ful and  deliberate  treatment  of  so  important  a 
subject  as  railroad  regulation  by  that  branch  of 
Congress  which  maintains  the  rule  of  unlimited 
discussion.  AYhen  Congress  adjourned  for  the 
holidays,  to  reassemble  on  January  4,  or  there- 
abouts, it  was  the  belief  that  the  session  would  end 
on  the  4th  of  March  without  any  action  whatever 
by  the  Senate  on  this  subject  of  railway  regula- 
tion. If  the  Republican  leaders  of  the  Senate 
do  not  show  a  sincere  desire  to  bring  this  ques- 
tion to  a  vote  at  the  present  session,  they  will 
make  an  unpleasant  impression  upon  the  coun- 
try. It  is  true  that  this  is  the  short  session, 
but  it  is  not  one  that  is  overburdened  with 
large  legislative  undertakings.  To  throw  the 
railway  subject  over  for  the  next  Congress 
might  be  regarded  by  the  public  as  an  inten- 
tional evasion. 
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The  Prosidont  s  inessam'  onds  witli  a 

Railroads  j.         i  i  ^-  i.     i  • 

for  the  v»'ry  iraiik  ami  pertiiu'iit  discussion 
Philippines,  ^.^f  ^jj^j  riiilippine  situation,  which  he 
rejTjards  as  encouragiuf;  in  many  ways.  The  first 
important  laisiness  on  tlie  calendar  of  tlie  Senate 
when  it  assembled  last  month  was  the  I'hilip- 
piiie  imblic  improvement  bill,  which,  with  soiiie 
changes,  was  passed,  on  December  1  <>.  by  a  vote 
of  44  to  2.''..  The  most  important  part  of  this 
measure!  is  that  which  provides  for  the  guaran- 
teeing of  lailroad  bonds  to  enable  a  system  of 
roa<ls  to  be  i)romptly  constructed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  serve  best  the  material  interests  of  the  peo- 
pl(i  of  the  larger  islands.  This  part  of  the  bill 
was  carefully  scrutinized  and  discussed,  and  it 
was  altered  from  its  t)rigiiial  form  in  the  interest 
of  a  better  safeguarding  of  the  public  interest. 
Other  parts  of  the  bill  authorized  the  rhilippine 
municipalities  to  incur  indebtedness  up  t<>  a  limit 
of  .')  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  Valuation  of  prop- 
ertv  for  necessary  p'ulilic  improvements.  The 
central  Philippine  government  is  also  j)eniiitt<'d 
to  raise  ^.■). (101). (100  by  the  sale  of  4  A  per  cent, 
bonds  for  various  desirable  outlays.  In  other 
(U'tails  the  measure  makes  provision  under  which 
both  pul)lic  and  private  »'nterprise  can  proceed 
to  develop  the  islands.  One  of  the  clauses  of 
the  bill  gives  the  civil  governor  the  title  of  gov- 
ernor-general. The  bill  had  pa.ssoil  the  House 
in  the  last  session,  but  with  the  Senate  amenil- 
nients  it  will  have  to  be  voted  upon  again.  Sei - 
retary  Taft,  to  wliost»  initialiv*^  the  measure  is 
chiefly  due.  accepted  the  Senate  changes,  and 
they  will  proliably  be  approved  by  the  House 
with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

.Mr.  Taft  will  not  l>e  satistied  to  accept 
The  Philip-    ^jjjg  j^g  jinj  fjjji  ineasureof  I'liilippine 

pine  Tariff.  ,  .    '  '    . 

legislation  in  the  present  session,  in- 
asmuch as  he  is  prepared  to  use  every  endeavor 
to  secure  a  large  further  reduction  of  taritl 
rates  upon  trade  between  the  I'liilippine  Islands 
ami  this  country.  The  reasons  in  favor  of  such 
action  are  weighty  and  sound,  antl  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  public  opinion  will  »'xert  itself 
vigorously  to  secure  promj)t  action  in  ( 'ongre.ss. 
."-^uch  a  tariff  reduction,  together  with  the  rail- 
way project  and  the  legislation  to  i«ncourage 
mining  enterprises  and  lumber  and  hnul  deveK)p- 
ment.  would  almost  certainly  bring  about  a 
period  of  prosperity  in  the  Philippines  that 
wtnild  lielp  in  the  governmental  and  educational 
advancement  of  the  people,  and  that  would  justify 
and  give  success  to  all  our  programme  for  the 
welfare  of  the  islands.  Incidentally,  such  meas- 
ures would  increase  our  trade  with  the  islands 
and  at  the  same  time  would  assist  in  various 
ways    in    the    building    up    of   our   comnu'rcial 


interests  in  the  far  East.  The  tobacco  and 
sugar  interests  in  this  country  are  the  chief 
opponents  of  concessions  to  the  Philippines. 

^^^^  Tlie  ne.xt  important  business  on  the 
New  states  Senate's  calendar  alter  the  Philippine 
in  Prospect.  ijupi-Qvement  measure  was  the  bill 
proviiiing  for  the  admission  of  two  new  States 
into  the  Tnion.  Few  people,  either  in  Congress 
or  outside  of  it,  seem  to  understand  how  much 
more  important  the  admission  of  a  new  State  to 
the  T'ni(»n  is  than  almost  any  other  possilile 
business  that  can  come  before  Congress.  Tariffs 
can  be  made  and  unmade,  and  most  other  mat- 
ters of  legislation  are  subject  to  amendment  or 
repeal  from  time  to  time.  lUit  hasty  or  ill  ad- 
vised action  in  admitting  a  State  to  the  Union 
is  irrevocalde.  At  this  very  moment  the  whole 
moral  sense  of  the  community  is  aroused  by 
tpiestions  arising  out  of  the  mistake  that  was 
made  in  admitting  I'tali  at  a  time  when  it  would 
havi'  been  far  better  to  keep  I'tah  in  the  terri- 
torial condition.  In  the  Presidential  eli-ctioii.  in 
Ndvemlier,  Nevada  cast  a  total  of  ll.S'id  votes. 
The  admission  of  Nevada  to  the  I'nion  was  a 
fearful  mistake,  for  which  the  (.'onstitution  offers 
no  remedy.  The  present  iiill  provides  for  the 
restoration  of  the  perman«'nt  lines  of  the  Indian 
Territory  that  had  been  temporarily  broken  up 
by  the  granting  of  a  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment to  a  portion  of  the  Territory  under  the 
name  of  Oklahoma.  To  the  area  thus  restored 
th«'  name  of  ()klahoma  is  to  be  given.  There 
are  people  enough  and  other  conditions  justify 
the  admission  of  (>klahoma  as  arranged  for  in 
this  ."Senate  bill,  which  affords  due  protection  to 
the  rights  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  bill  also 
unites  the  Territories  of  Arizona  ami  New  Mex- 
ico, and  atlmits  them  as  one  State  undin-  the 
name  of  Arizona.  The.se  Territories,  it  is  true, 
are  not  ripe  for  admission  to  the  I'liion.  whether 
sep;irately  or  jointly  :  but  there  are  some  reasons 
why  the  matter  may  as  well  be  settled  once  for 
all.  The  chief  ailvantage  in  admitting  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  now  as  a  single  State  would  be 
that  this  Would  end  the  mischievous  political 
agitation  for  their  separate  admission, — a  scheme 
fostered  chiefly  l)y  seKish  private  interests. 
There  is  now  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Statehood  bill,  as  duly  reported  from  the  Senate 
t'ommittee  on  Territories,  will  become  a  law 
during  the  present  session. 

Looking    back    over    the    Statehood 

^'ifeeion^T  ^'-''^'  ^^'®   highest   credit  belongs  to 
Senator  Beveridge.  of  Indiana,  chair- 
man  of  the  committee.      When  this  committee 
a.ssigiiiiieiit    was  given   him.    it    is  hardly  likely 
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(Photographed  for  this  magazine  last  month  by  Messrs.  Davis  &  Sanford,  of  New  York.) 


that  he  appreciated  the  public  duty  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  perform.  There  had  been  so 
much  lobby  work  done  in  favor  of  the  admis- 
sion of  these  Territories  as  four  States  that  the 
thing  was  regarded  as  already  accomplished. 
Mr.  Beveridge  had  no  conceivable  motive  for 
opposing  the  omnibus  Statehood  bill  as  it  had 
passed  the  House  and  was  about  to  pass  the  Sen- 
ate, except  the  public  interest  in  a  broad  and 
permanent  way.  He  acted  upon  what  came  to 
be  his  fixed  conviction  after  a  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  admissions  to  the  Union  in  the  past,  and 
a  further  study  of  the  actual  situation.  It  was  no 
easy  or  popular  task  that  he  undertook,  in  the 
fight  he  led  against  powerful  interests.  It  is 
true  he  finally  brought  his  party  associates  mainly, 
though   not  wholly,  around  to  his  right  view  of 


the  subject,  and  he  was  firmly  supported  by  a 
number  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Territories  com- 
mittee. But  if  ever  credit  belonged  clearly  and 
unmistakably  to  a  single  man  for  a  great  public 
measure,  it  will  be  due  to  Senator  Beveridge  if 
Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  are  brought 
into  the  Union  as  one  normal  and  progressive 
State  rather  than  as  two  under-sized  ones,  and 
if,  above  all  else,  the  nation  is  protected  against 
the  fraud  of  having  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
brought  in  at  this  time  as  two  States  with  four 
Senators,  where  the  conditions  of  population  and 
education  would  not  fairly  entitle  them,  even 
taken  together,  to  be  admitted  as  one  State  for  at 
least  a  decade  to  come.  The  inequalities  among 
the  States  already  present  sufficient  difficulties. 
It  is  the  part  of  statesmanship  to  prevent  the 
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Tiiultiplication  of  such  diflifulties.  And  it  is  tlic 
part  of  an  honest  and  intellijj:ent  press  to  recoji;. 
iiize  men  wlio,  like  Hevcridi^e,  will  stantl  per- 
sistently aj^ainst  the  political  intrijiues  of  those 
that  would  sacrifice  the  future  ^ood  of  the  coun- 
tiy  to  help  a  corporation  niagnat(>  who  wants  a 
seat  in  tlie  T'nited  States  Senate  from  a  pocket 
liorou^li.  or  to  promote!  the  schemes  of  a  iiiiiiiii<z; 
syndicate!  or  a  cattle  company. 

Senaliir  Ueveridge  briii;;s  a  ch-ar  lirad 
The  Senator      ,j,|  ^  |i,.„    ^yj|i  j^^,,  ^\^^,  I'nited  States 
from  Indiana. 

Senate.  The  Legislature'  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  is  on  the  point  of  paying  him  the  de- 
served compliment  and  honor  of  according  him 
another  term.  He  was  unanimously  iiidor.scd 
for  reelection  l)y  the  State  l{epul>lican  conven- 
tion and  cordially  supported  by  »'very  l{epul)li- 
c!in  legislative  candiijate  and  every  eh-ment  and 
faction  of  his  jiarty  in  the  ejilire  State.  Mr. 
Hevt!ridg(!  is  very  much  more  than  a  good  ora- 
tor, a  good  lawyer,  a  good  legislator,  ami  a  good 
politician.  lie  is  a  man  of  good  conscience,  of 
lidelity,  of  courage,  and  of  patriotism.  Whutever 
faults  he  may  possess, — aiul  tlouhtless  h«!  has 
some  (there  are  those  who  think  lie  is  ambitious 
and  8onu!\vhat  egotistical), — he  lias  the  virtues 
and  the  es.scntial  <|ualitie8  of  a  statesman,  and 
his  ih'signatiem  by  the-  pe-ople  td"  Indiana  for  an 
e)the'r  term  in  the*  Se-nate!  is  a  se'rvie-e!  reuieiered 
by  that  State"  te)  the>  .\me'rie-an  pe'eiph".  The'  sue-- 
ce'ssorship  to  Se-nator  l''airi)anks,  who  must  now 
very  shortly  resign  his  .ne-at  in  e»re|e>r  te>  be- sworn 
in  as  N'ie'e-l're'side'Ut  e)f  the  Cnile'el  States,  has 
been  an  absorbing  e|ue'stie>n  in  Imliana,  anel  has 
arouse'el  ne)  little-  inte-re'st  else-where'.  A  number 
of  nie'u  have"  be'en  nanu'el  as  active-  or  re-cipient 
camlidates.  but  if  e-e)mme)n  reports  are  te)  be 
croelited,  the*  e'he)ice»  will  preibal)ly  fall  to  the- 
IIe)n.  James  A.  lle-me-nway.  fe)r  te-n  years  a 
me'inbe-r  eif  the  lleiuse'  e)f  {{e'prese'Utative's  anel  at 
prese'ut  the' chairnuvn  of  the*  appropriatie)ns  com- 
mittee'. Mr.  Ilemenways  ilistrict  is  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the'  State',  and  he  lives  at  He»onville'. 
e)n  the'  ( diio  Kive'r. 

„    ,,      The>  (luestion  of  the  succession  to  Mr. 

New  York  4  .      '  ,  , 

Senatorial  r  airl)anks  has  nett  attracte'el  me)n'  at- 
Choice.  tention  than  the  eliscussion  in  New 
N'e)rk  as  to  whe'ther  or  not  Senator  Depe'w  was 
to  be  accorde'el  another  term  asthecolh-ague!  of  the 
Hon.  Themuis  ('.  IMatt.  At  one  time  it  was 
tliought  that  Mr.  Depew  would  be' re'i-lected.  Mr. 
riatt  being  anxious  te>  bring  this  re>suh  about, 
anil  public  opinie)n  beinj;  rather  frie-nelly  than 
e)therwise'  towarel  the  continuance  of  the  ge'uial 
anel  ele)eiuent  Chauncey  in  public  life.  Hut  the 
mastery   of   Republican  politics  in  the  State  of 


Xe'W  ^'ork  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr. 
I'latt  into  those  of  the  retiring  governor,  Mr. 
Odell.  -Mthough  this  able  political  manager  now 
resume's  private  life  after  two  terms  as  governor, 
he  continues  te)  hohl  the  position  of  chairman  of 
the  State  He'publican  ("ommittee,  and  his  influ- 
e'uce  has  become!  paramount  in  the  party  organi- 
zatie>n.  (iove'rnor  Iliggins,  whose  administra- 
tion opens  with  the  Xew  Year,  has  take-n  a 
position  of  m-utrality  in  the  Senate)rship  contest, 
while  (Iove'rnor  Odell  has  bee'n  supposeel  to 
favor  till'  canelielacy  of  the  He)n,  Frank  S. 
HIai'k,  himse'lf  a  former  governor.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  curre-nt  opinion  among  politicians  last 
month  that  Mr.  I)cpe'w  might  not  be  reelected. 

The'  appe'arance-  of   Mr.  Knox  in  the' 

Some  ,  '  '  1        1  M 

Other  ."^e'liate'  as  succe'sse)r  to  the  late  Mr. 
Senators,  gi^^^^  j^  gratifying  te.  all  frienels  e.f 
the'  administration,  inasmuch  as  the  Preside'iil 
still  e-ounts  upon  his  forme*r  Attorney-ljeneral 
as  one'  e>f  his  alile'st  ee)unse'lejrs,  while  the  coun- 
try loe)ks  upe)n  him  as  a  statesman  e)f  great  in 
tellect  anel  high  public  spirit.  in  like  manner, 
the  country  re-ganls  the'  appe-arance'  of  Mr. 
('raiH',  forme-rly  (fe)vernor  e)f  Massachusetts,  in 
the  seat  h'ft  vacant  l>y  the  eli'ath  e)f  Se'uator 
Hoar,  as  cre'elitable  te)  the-  gooel  people  e)f  Massa- 
cliusitts.  In  Missouri,  the-  success  e)f  the  lie- 
publie-ans  in  (;apturirig  the-  Le-gislature!  pre-vcnts 
the  ree^'h'e-tiejn  e)f  Senator  ('ockre-ll.  At  tiie'  e'lid 
of  his  te-nn,  two  months  lie-ue-e',  Mr.  Cockre-ll 
will  have'  si'rveel  e-ontinuously  in  the-  Senate  for 
thirty  ye-ars.  It  is  re-maikalih-  to  fmei  what  a 
liedd  he-  has  gained  upon  the;  conlielence  ejf  men 
of  all  partie's.  Tre'siele-nt  Itoejseve'lt's  personal 
e'steem  fe)r  the  Misse.urian  is  great,  and  was 
pre)niptly  8he)wn  by  an  e.ffe'r  te)  him  e.f  his  choice 
betweM-n  a  inemlie-rship  in  the  I'anama  ('anal 
('e)mmission  ainl  the  Interstate  ('omme>re'e  Com- 
mi.ssie.n.  Mr.  ('oe-krell  wisely  preferre'd  the 
( 'e)mme're'e  pe»sitie)n.  His  Ue-publican  sue-cessor. 
whosoever  he  may  be',  will  ne.t  find  it  easy  te> 
live'  up  to  the'  high  re-putation  fairly  earm-d  by 
Mr.  ( 'ockn-ll.  The  chane-es  last  me)nth  se-emed 
to  be'  in  fave)r  e>f  tli(!  e'lectiou  e.f  Mr.  Thomas  K. 
Nieelringhaus.  chairman   of  the   Misse)uri   State 

He'pulilican  <  'e.mmitte'e'. 

It  arj'ue's  we-U   for  the  work   of  the 

Government  1        •  1  •  j> 

and  Rural  ( ie)Ve'rnment  tlunng  the  coming  four 
Interests,  y^^rs  that  tliis  first  message  of  tlie! 
I'resielent  after  his  e'lectie.n  is  devote-d  so  en- 
tirely to  matters  affecting  social  interests.  Thus, 
Mr.  Ketose've'lt  se'eiiis  to  perceive  that  agricul- 
ture and  eve'rything  that  relates  to  the  develop 
ment  of  the  country  and  the  life  of  the  people 
on  the  land  is   now.  quite  as  much  as  in  earlier 


IS 
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(Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture.) 

days,  the  most  important  of  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic interests,  and  the  section  of  the  message 
devoted  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  wliat  is  now  the 
most  fascinating  and  far-reaching  work  that  the 
United  States  Government  is  doing  in  any  di- 
rection whatsoever.  For  instance,  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  in  the  different  States 
are  achieving  wondei'ful  results  in  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  improvement  of  every 
branch  of  farm  industry.  The  scientific  char- 
acter of  the  Department  of  Agiiculture  is  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  the  appointment,  last  month, 
to  the  vacant  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  Prof.  Willet  M.  Hays,  of  the 
Minnesota  Agricultural  College.  Professor  Hays 
has  been  identified  with  the  remarkable  work 
carried  on  at  the  United  States  agricultural 
experiment  stations  in  the  direction  of  improv- 
ing the  varieties  of  plants  and  animals  which 
form  the  basis  of  our  farm  wealth.  To  all 
those  having  to  do  with  scientific  agriculture, 
he  is  well  known,  and  his  appointment  deserves 
the  highest  commendation.  The  message  re- 
verts to  the  irrigation  work  of  the  Government, 
always  a  favorite  topic  with  the  President,  and 
goes  extensively  into  the  subject  of  forestry  and 
forest  reserves.  The  President  advises  the  con- 
centration    of    everything     relating    to     forest 


HON.  WILLIAM   R.  WILLCOX. 

(New  postmaster  of  New  York.) 

administration  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, relieving  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
of  any  responsil)ility  for  tlie  timber  reserves. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  limits  of  Yellowstone 
Park  should  be  extended  southward,  that  the 
canon  of  the  Colorado  should  be  made  a  national 
pai'k,  and  that  the  Yosemite  and  some  of  the 
groves  of  giant  trees  in  California  should  also 
become  national  reserves. 

At  some  time  durine;  his  administra- 

of  the       tion  the  t  resident  must  face  important 

Postal  Service.  ^^yQ\y\^^y^^  arising  out  of  the  immense 

development  of  the  postal  service.  In  the  present 
message,  he  makes  brief  statement  of  a  few  very 
significant  facts.  The  cost  of  the  service  during 
the  last  year  was  more  than  $152, 00 0.0 00,  and 
the  total  receipts  more  than  |143,000,000,  the 
deficit  being  nearly  |i), 000, 000.  The  rural  free 
delivery  service  is  steadily  being  extended,  and 
there  are  now  more  than  27,000  rural  routes, 
serving  12,000,000  people  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, at  some  distance  from  the  post-offices. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  free  deliv(n-y. 
the  volume  of  mail  matter  has,  within  a  period 
of  about  three  or  four  years,  increased  more 
than  40  per  cent.  This  speaks  vohxmes  for  the 
increase  in  the  habit  of  reading  and  the  diffusion 
of   intelligence    among    the  people.     After  all. 
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the  greatest  educational  agency  we  possess  in 
tliis  country  is  tlie  mail  service.  A  position  in 
the  postal  service  hardly  less  important  than 
that  ol'  tlie  Postmaster-Cieneral  is  the  headsliip 
of  tlie  post-office  in  New  York  City.  This  of- 
fice is  the  working  center  for  the  foreign  mail 
service,  tin;  distril»ution  of  second-class  matter, 
the  money-onlcr  Inisiness,  and  so  on.  The  new 
postmaster  of  New  York  is  Mr.  William  K. 
Willcox,  who.  under  Mayor  Low,  was  hea<l  of 
the  Park  Department.  Mr.  Willcox  liringshigh 
purpose  to  his  work,  and  it  is  believed  that  he 
can  efTect  an  immense  improvement  in  this 
gr.at  office.  He  takes  up  the  work  opportunely, 
and  the  rewards  of  his  success  will  be  commen- 
surate with  the  difficultii's  of  his  task. 

X(jt  onlv  is  the  Tresitlent  interested 

Washington  to  .  ,         •  ,■■  ,  i        -iU 

be  Made  a  \\\  the  Condition  of  people  in  trie 
Model  City.  ^.,,mjt,.y  districts,  but  he  also  believes 
there  are  some  things  the  fe«leral  government 
can  do  by  way  of  example  to  aid  in  improving 
the  welfare  of  jjeoplo  in  towns  and  cities.  lie 
believes  thoroughly  in  taking  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, for  example,  and  making  it  not  merely 
worthv  in  its  public  buildings  ami  its  monu- 
iiunts  to  be  the  capital  of  a  great  nation,  but 
iilso  a  model  in  its  treatment  of  the  housing 
(juestion  and  its  i)rovisions  for  the  education  and 
welfare  of  all  its  inhal>itants.  Washington  is 
not  to  any  gn-at  extent  as  yet  an  intlustrial  cen- 
ter, but  it  grows  steadily  in  i)opulation  and  in 
com{)lexity  of  conditions,  and  the  (iovernment 
certainly  ought  to  keep  its  municipal  appoint 
iiients  and  services  on  a  par  at  every  point  with 
those  of  the  most  advaucetl  communities 

The  subject  of  immigration  is  an  im- 
and  portant  i>ne  from  the  standpoint  of 
Citizens.  Qjjj.  got-ijii  ji,i,i  political  welfare,  and 
the  rresid«'nt  discusses  it  in  a  broad  spirit.  He 
is  not  afraid  i>f  immigrants,  no  matter  how  nu- 
merous or  from  whatever  country,  if  they  are  of 
the  right  kind.  He  makes  no  specilic  recom- 
mendation about  the  limiting  of  immigration. 
l)Ut  calls  for  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the  nat- 
uralization laws.  He  advises  that  the  form  and 
wordingof  all  certificatesof  naturalization  should 
bi'  uniform  throughout  the  country,  and  asks  for 
a  great  increase  in  the  federal  control  and  super- 
vision of  this  subject.  In  several  other  resp«'Cts 
he  recommends  the  careful  consideration  of  laws 
relating  to  American  citizenship,  its  privileges 
and  its  duties.  In  this  connection,  he  advises  a 
law  against  bribery  and  corruption  in  federal 
elections,  and  suggests  a  provision  for  publish- 
ing all  contributions  and  expenditures  made  in 
the  election  of  United  »States  officers. 


lie  advises  some  improvements  in 
and  Their  the  organization  of  the  work  of  the 
Problems.  Indian  Bureau,  and  he  has  appointed 
a  new  Indian  Commissioner  in  the  person  of 
Mr,  Francis  E.  Ijpupp,  an  experienced  Wash- 
ington correspondent,  who  is  known  to  have 
given  special  study  to  the  Indian  question  in  the 
past.  There  is  nothing  in  the  message  about 
the  race  question  in  the  South,  nor  is  there  any 
mention  of  tlu"  proposition  that  Congress  shall 
investiLrate   franchise  conditions  witli  a  view  to 


Coj>)  ri^hl,  1904,  by  CIIne<llnst. 

Ml{.  FRANTI.-*  E.   I.KII'l'. 

fTlif  lu'w  Inrtiftii  f'omini-HioiuT.) 


diminishing  the  representation  of  .States  that 
have  so  restricted  the  franchise  as  to  exclude 
illiterates,  and  practically  to  disfranchise  the 
mass  of  negro  voters  in  a  numl)er  of  the  South- 
ern States.  This  is  a  subject  that  may  be  dis- 
cussed a  good  deal  in  the  near  future. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  subjects 

Is  the  Tariff  ,   ,  1       t>         •  1       x' 

to  be  omitted  from  the  President  s  message 
Revised?  jg  t),e  tariff.  His  reasons  for  omit- 
ting it  were  well  understood.  He  was  deferring 
the  subject  either  for  a  special  message  to  be  sent 
in  during  the  present  session,  or  else  for  presen- 
tation to  the  newly  elected  Congress, — whether 
at  its  first  regular  session  next  December  or  at 
an  extra  session  to  be  called  earlier  in  the  year. 
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DH.    ROBERT   S.    WOODWARD. 

(New  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution.) 

It  is  understood  that  the  President  believes  in 
tlie  desirability  of  various  changes  in  the  present 
tariff,  in  order  to  make  it  fit  the  conditions  of 
liusiness,  as  they  liave  materially  altered  since 
the  Dingley  tariff  was  adopted  in  1897.  There 
is  little  disposition  in  any  quarter  to  ileal  with 
the  American  tariff'  from  the  standpoint  of  those 
theoretical  persons  who  talk  abstractly  about 
protection  and  free  trade.  The  country  is  doing 
well  under  a  protectionist  policy,  and  is  certainly 
going  to  maintain  that  policy  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  question  of  uproot- 
ing the  trees  in  the  orchard,  but  simply  a  ques 
tion  whether  or  not  it  would  make  the  trees  bear 
better  and  last  longer  to  give  them  a  pruning.  The 
iron  and  steel  men  tell  us  we  are  about  to  enter 
u pan  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  year  in  all 
the  history  of  the  American  production  of  their 
commodities.  No  blind  partisanship  or  pride  of 
opinion  ought  to  touch  the  tariff  provisions  that 


relate  to  so  vast  an  industry  as  this.  But  un- 
doul)tedly  practical  statesmanship,  good  l)usi- 
nesb' sense,  and  expert  knowledge  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  could  i-evise  the  iron  and  st(,'el 
duties  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  sufficient  protec- 
tion and  safeguard  American  industry  against 
an  otherwise  impending  period  of  mischievous 
political  tariff  agitation. 

The  visit  of  Seci'etary  Taft  to  Panama 
^Affairs       pi'oved  an  agreeable  one  to  the  new 

Republic,  and  will  have  excellent 
practical  results.  It  was  a  good  thing  also  that 
a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Congressional 
committees  on  the  interoceanic  canal  visited  the 
istlnuus  in  November,  inasmuch  as  some  very 
important  questions  affecting  the  canal  itself 
and  the  manner  of  carrying  on  its  construction 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  Congress.  The 
important  thing  about  the  earlier  legislation 
was  that  it  provided  a  way  for  making  a  start. 
Not  much  consideration  was  given  to  clauses  re- 
lating to  the  Panama  commission.  That  body 
is  decidedly  too  large,  and  it  ought  to  be  either 
abolished  altogether  or  very  materially  changed 
in  its  size,  character,  and  functions.  There  must 
l)e  further  legislation  affecting  the  government 
of  the  canal  zone,  and  a  decision  must  be  reached 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  canal  will  be  made 
to  approximate  to  the  level  of  the  oceans.  It 
may  be  cut  down  to  sea  level,  with  many  future 
advantages  in  actual  use,  but  with  great  increase 
of  initial  cost  and  of  time  needed  for  comple- 
tion. Or,  if  not  constiaicted  at  sea  level,  it  may 
be  Iniilt  on  several  alternative  plans  as  respects 
the  number  and  character  of  the  locks,  the  cost, 
and  the  time  needed  for  completion.  "While 
these  questions  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  first 
instance  by  engineers,  the  final  decisions  will  be 
made  by  Congress.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Wallace,  the  chief  engineer  and  the  real  builder 
of  the  canal,  believes  it  will  be  best  to  spend  the 
money  and  take  the  time  to  make  a  canal  at  sea 
level,  while  Admiral  AValker,  of  the  commission, 
thinks  differently.  In  a  public  address,  at  Panama, 
Mr.  Taft  frankly  explained  that  the  attempt  to  en- 
force the  Dingley  tariff  in  the  canal  zone  was  a 
mistake.  He  added  that  he  hoped  for  a  sea-level 
canal,  and  estimated  the  cost  at  $300,000,000. 


The 

Carnegie 

Institution. 


It  would  seem  as  if  no  great  gift  of 
money  could  have  been  more  oppor- 
tune than  Mr.  Carnegie's  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  institution  that  bears  his  name 
and  that  is  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of 
scientific  research.  Dr.  Oilman  retires  from  tlie 
presidency,  having  presided  over  the  initiation 
of  this  great  work,  and  he  is  succeeded  by  Pro- 
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lessor  Woodward,  wlio  has  for  some  years  been 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  pure  science  at  Colum- 
bia University,  and  has  also  served  as  president 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  In  an  early  number  of  tlie 
Kkvip:\v,  the  growth  of  the  work  of  the  Institution 
will  be  presented,  together  with  some  account  of 
the  personality  and  career  of  Dr.  Woodward. 

Peace  and  progress  mark  llie  recent 
Our  Neighbors  ]^^g^Qj.y  ^f  almost  all  Latin   America. 

to  the  South.    ,  .  ;'  „    i        .  ^ 

t  resuUmt  1  alma  s  message  to  tlie 
Cuban  Congress,  which  reassembled  in  the 
middle  of  November,  hail  given  renewed  evidence 
of  the  quiet  and  satisfactory  way  in  which 
tinngs  are  progressing  in  Cuba.  Commerce, 
finance,  education,  and  sanitary  reform  were 
given  prominence  in  the  message,  in  the  city 
of  Mexico,  Gen.  I'orfirio  Diaz  was  inaugurated, 
on  December  1,  for  the  seventh  time,  as  President 
of  Mexico  ;  anil  Kamon  Corral  became  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic.  With  the  exception 
of  \'enozuela,  which  seems  to  l)e  sutTering  from 
too  much  government,  the  ct)ntineiit  of  South 
.America  is  advancing  rapidly  along  social  and 
economic  lines.  It  is  a  real  Latin- American 
continent,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Charles 
?jdmoiid  .\ckers.  in  his  recent  books.  In  addition 
to  those  of  the  original  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
blood,  great  numbers  of  Italians.  Krench.  and 
Spaniards  are  immigrating  thenv  (Jreat  as  is 
our  interest  in  the  present  and  future  of  the 
continent,  however.  Kurope  still  liolds  the  ad- 
vantage commercially.  Kuropi'ans,  Mr.  Ackers 
says,  have  invested  more  than  <( L()()(».i)(»(t.(K)(t  in 
South  American  securitu's.  while  Anu'rican  cap- 
ital invested  does  not  exceed  $15,000, ()()(». 

From   the  widely   separated   corners 
British  I)     „•   I     i,^        • 

Imperial  ot  the  Hritisli  hmpiiv  come  reports 
status.  Qf  warlike  pn'parations  whidi  make 
for  peace.  Cnder  the  ailministration  of  Lord 
Curzon  (wlio  gives  in  a  leading  article,  quoted 
on  another  page  of  this  issue,  a  survey  of  his 
term  as  Indian  X'iceroy),  (Jeneral  Lord  Kitch- 
ener had  reorganized  the  Indian  army.  His 
plan  makes  possible  greater  rapidity  of  concen- 
tration and  a  more  thorough  distribution  of  the 
European  troops, — who  number  70.000  in  a 
peace  army  of  221,000.  This  remodeling  of 
the  Indian  army,  coming  on  the  heels  of  the 
expedition  to  TiViet.  and  the  "mission"  of  the 
Lulian  Government  to  Afglianistan.  had  some- 
what alarmed  Russia,  while  in  Kngland,  during 
the  tension  over  the  North  Sea  incident,  it  had 
been  feared  that  the  recent  visit  of  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan  to  St.  Peterslnirg  portended  a 
Muscovite   invasion  of  India. 


Australia,  Li  Australia,  after  the  recent  defeat 
^ThlVrUish'  «^  t^^^  federal  Labor  party  oVer  the 
Fleet.  issue  of  the  federal  arbitration  bill, 
tlie  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  had  settled 
down  to  discuss  questions  of  tariff,  income  tax, 
general  defense,  and  Chinese  and  Japanese  im- 
migration. Four  years  after  the  Boer  War, 
(rreat  Britain  had  found  her  pacification  of  South 
.Vfrica  so  nearly  completed  that  she  could  honor, 
as  thougii  he  had  been  a  Briton,  the  remains  of 
exPresiilent  Paul  Kniger.  which  were  reinterred 
in  Pretoria,  on  December  I  (>.  Briton  and  Boer 
united  in  their  respect  for  the  dead  ex-President, 
and,  by  King  Edwards  special  request,  a  salute 
oi  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  over  the  remains. 
Th(!  labor  question  in  South  Africa  bids  fair  to 
b«'  settled  by  ••John  Chinaman,"  The  serfdom 
of  the  l)lack  man  under  the  Boer  is  being  re- 
placed by  the  coolie  labor  of  the  yellow  man 
under  the  Briton.  The  entire  empire  has  learned 
from  the  Russo-.lapanese  War  the  necessity  of 
naval  concentratit>n,  and  the  redistril)Ution  of 
the  British  fleet,  announced  early  in  December, 
is  taken  in  Europe  as  an  index  of  British  for- 
eign policy.  In  this  redistribution  there  is(l) 
evident  willingness  to  let  Japan  curb  Russian 
naval  ambitions  in  the  far  East  ;  (2)  an  intention 
to  watch  closely  (Jerman  activities  on  the  sea; 
and  (.'{)  faith  in  the  peaceful  friendly  intentions 
of  the  Cnited  .*>tat«'s  to  the  extent  of  permitting 
the  reduction  of  the  British  flei't  in  American 
waters  t<»  an  almost  negligilih'  quantity. 

Fortune  1  of  -^  miiiistei-ial  escape  from  defeat — 
Mm?.X'y'in  ''^  ^^^'^  ^otes — on  the  (|uestion  of  a 
France.  Secret  spv  service  ;  an  assault  upon 
and  the  resignation  of  the  nnnister  of  war,  fol- 
lowed by  the  suicide  of  the  assailant,  and  a  duel 
between  the  Socialist  leader,  M.  .laures,  and  the 
Nationalist,  M.  Paul  Deroulede,  over  an  insult 
to  the  memory  of  Joan  of  Arc. — these  had 
been  the  sensations  of  a  month  in  France.  M. 
( 'ombes  had  narrowly  escaped  defeat  over  a  reso- 
lution criticising  his  circular  directing  govern- 
ment officials  to  furnish  information  concerning 
their  colleagues.  The  exposure  of  this  method 
of  gaining  information  had  caused  (ieneral  An- 
dre's resignation  of  the  portfolio  of  war.  During 
the  revelations,  the  war  minister  was  attacked 
Ity  M.  (iabriel  Syveton,  a  Nationalist  deputy, 
who  afterward  committed  suicide,  with  grave 
charges  of  misappropriation  of  funds  hang- 
ing over  him.  The  appointment  of  (ieneral 
Andre's  successor.  M.  Henry  Berteaux,  has 
caused  something  of  a  sensation.  r)wing  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  broker  without  military  expe- 
rience. He  is  the  first  to  break  the  tradition  of 
a  military  man  to  be  war-head   in  the    French 
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cabinet.  The  relations  of  the  Republic  to  the 
Vatican  are  still  strained,  although,  at  his  sec- 
ond Consistory,  Pope  Pius  X.  had  proclaimed  an 
allocution,  recalling  the  origin  of  tlie  Concordat, 
tracing  its  liistory.  and  explaining  that  the  so- 
called  '-organic  articles"  (added  in  1802  by 
Kapoleon).  under  which  the  insurgent  French 
bishops  and  the  Combes  ministry  claim  that  the 
Church  is  interfering  with  the  Republic's  rights, 
had  never  been  recognized  by  the  Holy  See 
either  as  law  or  as  part  of  the  Concordat.  Al- 
though dignified  and  firm  in  tone,  this  allocution 
had  been  generally  interpreted  in  secular  circles 
as  indicating  a  desire  on  the  part  of  His  Holi- 
ness to  come  to  some  definite  understanding  with 
the  French  Republic. 

Germany  is  facing  a  deficit  of  some 
Financial  §7i5,000,000, — about  114  per  cent. 
T,-oubies.  greater  than  the  deficit  of  last  year. 
According  to  the  report  of  Baron  von  Stengel, 
minister  of  finance,  delivered  to  the  Reichstag 
upon  the  assembling  of  that  body,  on  December  1, 
the  revenues  of  the  empire  froin  all  sources  have 
decreased,  and  the  expenditures,  present  and 
prospective,  are  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
expenses  connected  with  the  campaign,  in  German 
Southwest  Africa,  against  the  Hereros,  great  as 
they  have  been,  account  for  only  one-sixth  of  the 
increased  deficit,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  due 
to  the  steady  advance  in  military  and  naval  ex- 
penses. The  interest  on  the  public  debt,  which 
was  also  announced,  has  risen  from  $26,000,000 
to  $28,000,000  annually,  and  the  customs  rates, 
owing  to  a  diminution  of  grain  imports,  show  a 
falling  off  of  $3,000,000.  The  naval  budget  calls 
for  a  large  increase  over  that  of  last  year.  Most 
of  it  is  to  be  expended  in  the  construction  of 
eight  battleships,  two  cruisers,  and  several  gun- 
boats. The  Prussian  army  budget  for  1905  is 
estimated  at  $116,000,000,  an  increase  of  $1,- 
000,000  over  last  year.  The  only  hope  of  check- 
ing the  increase  of  the  deficit,  it  had  been  an- 
nounced, is  the  operation  of  the  new  commercial 
treaties.  Meanwhile,  the  deficit  must  be  met  by 
borrowing,  and  the  outlook  for  the  commercial 
treaties  is  not  very  bright  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  first  one  negotiated  (that  with  Austria) 
has  been  rejected  by  the  other  party.  There  is 
a  growing  inclination  among  the  representatives 
in  Parliament  to  criticise  the  arbitrary  stand  of 
the  monarchy  on  various  political,  economic,  and 
social  matters  ;  particularly  is  the  pro-Russian 
attitude  denounced  by  the  Socialists.  The  ruling 
classes  of  Germany,  however,  are  sympathetic 
toward  autocracy  and  support  Russia,  because 
they  regard  her  as  the  great  bulwark  of  conserv- 
atism in  Europe. 


Austna's  -^^stria-Hungary  seems  to  be  nevei- 
Internal  without  troubles  for  any  length  of 
Troubles.  ^-^^^  rp]^^  Vienna  Government,  be- 
sides having  to  act  as  policeman  in  the  Bal- 
kans, has  now  two  serious  internal  disturbances, 
both  of  which  threaten  the  stability  of  the  empire. 
These  are  the  Italian  university  question  and 
the  growing  opposition  of  Hungary.  One  of 
the  acute  phases  of  the  language  problem  in 
Austria,  which  causes  as  much  uneasiness  to  the 
aged  Emperor  as  the  Bohemian  language  ques- 
tion, is  the  persistent  agitation  on  the  part  of 
his  Italian  subjects  for  an  Italian  university,- — 
in  particular,  for  the  establishment  of  an  Italian 
faculty  in  the  University  of  Trieste.  This  Aus- 
tria had  refused  to  do,  for  fear  that,  owing  to 
racial  hatred  between  Italians  and  German- 
speaking  Austrians  in  the  Italian  provinces  sub- 
ject to  Austria,  the  university  might  become  the 
center  of  an  anti-Austrian  propaganda  in  a  dis- 
trict which,  for  five  centuries,  Austria  has  tried 
to  Germanize.  The  government  had  decided, 
instead,  to  institute  an  Italian  faculty  in  the 
University  of  Innsbruck.  This  excited  violent 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  students  at 
Trieste,  who,  not  being  familiar  with  German, 
were  forced  to  journey  to  Innsbruck  for  instruc- 
tion. Rioting  by  students  had  taken  place  sev- 
eral times  during  the  past  year,  resulting  in  some 
serious  loss  of  life.  Late  in  November  last, 
an  Hungarian  artist,  Prezzey,  had  been  stabbed 
by  the  gendarmerie  during  a  riot,  and  at  his 
funeral  a  demonstration  had  taken  place  which  in- 
volved the  calling  out  of  the  reserves.  The  na- 
tional element  is  being  emphasized,  and,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  cabinets  at  Vienna  and  Rome, 
the  Innsbruck  affair,  as  it  is  called,  may  yet 
constitute  a  danger  of  grave  proportions.  Dis- 
orderly sessions  of  the  Reichsrath  at  A'ienua 
had  also  added  to  the  troubles  of  the  empire. 
In  discussing  the  Innsbruck  riots,  several  Social- 
ist members  had  made  personal  attacks  upon 
the  ruling  dynasty,  one  of  them  declaring  that 
the  Hapsburgs  had  "always  regarded  the  country 
as  an  object  of  exploitation,  and  had  been  a  bur- 
den on  the  people  for  six  hundred  years.'' 


A  ustria 


Even  Austrians  themselves  no  longer 
irsus  deny  that  it  is  Hungary  which  is 
Hungary.  ^^^  ^y-yQ  dominant  partner  in  the 
dual  monarchy.  The  commercial  and  economic 
progress  of  the  Hungarian  people  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  has  greatly  over- 
shadowed that  of  Austria  proper  ;  and  the  aged 
Kaiser,  Franz  Joseph,  sees  in  the  increasing  un- 
ruliness  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  a  revival  oi  the 
ideas  of  the  famous  Kossuth,  with  almost  a  cer- 
tainty   of    their    realization,   when,   at  his    own 
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1  i;  VM  i>  Ui>»l   111. 
(lA-adiT  of  tlif  Uuiliiiil  party  in  tlic  IlunL;iiri;iii  Diet.) 

iluatli,  till!  (laiigt'f  ol  disruption  of  tin-  t'liipire 
becomes  acuto.  'I'ho  Katlical  parly.  I«m1  by  thr 
youiif^or  Kossutli  to-ilay,  with  its  clamor  for 
•merely  personal  rule,"  —  tliat  is,  entire  sepa- 
ration from  Austria,  except  that  the  Kiiiperor 
shoulil  lie  also  the  Kin;.;  of  lluii;;ary. — is  increas 
iii«;  in  stren^rtli  every  year.  Two  years  a^^o,  an 
increase  in  the  imperial  army  maile  it  necessary 
to  ask  Hungary  for  a  lar;;er  ipiota  of  troops. 
This  the  Diet  at  Uudapest  had  not  heeii  willinj;  to 
j^rant.  unless  ttu'  Imperial  (iovernnieiit  conceded 
llunj^ary's  right  to  an  entirely  s«'parate  army 
with  Hungarian  officers,  and  the  Hungarian  Ian 
guage.  Last  year,  and  the  present  year,  had 
seen  increases  in  the  demand  made  upon  Hun 
garv  for  the  imperial  army.  ()tlier  i|uestions. 
particularly  the  reform  of  the  electoral  system, 
liad  aroused  the  country,  ami  had  linally  united 
the  opposition  to  rremier  Tisza. 

The  demand  for  reform  received  great 

Obstruction  ,  .         '^     , 

in  the  Hun-  uiipetus  upou  the  letum  Irom  the 
garianDiet.  i_Tnited  States  of  the  Nationalist. 
Count  Apponye.  wlio  had  imbibed  many  ideas  of 
American  liberty  and  progress.  The  Hungarian 
Diet  assembh'd  on  October  !*.  and  its  sessions 
had  been  most  stormy  since  that  time,  culminat- 
ing, in  the  middle  of  December,  in  actual  rioting 
when     Count     Tisza.    the    prime    minister,    en- 


deavored to  ••  railroad  '"  through  a  bill  by  which 
the  obstruction  tactics  of  the  opposition  would 
bo  stopped.  Personal  assaults  were  made, 
furniture  was  broken,  and  general  disoi'der 
ensued.  The  aged  Emperor,  knowing  that  the 
heir-apparent,  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  is 
not  popular  in  Hungary,  and  fearing  the  result 
of  tlie  united  opposition,  had  desired  to  put  an 
end  to  the  obstruction  at  unco,  and  for  all;  first,  by 
complimenting  the  Hungarian  national  pride  in 
permittiiiir  the  return  to  Budapest  of  the  remains 
of  Francis  Kakoczi  the  Second,  the  Hungarian 
national  hero.  and.  second,  by  making  obstruc- 
tion illegal.  Premier  Tisza,  who  is  an  ardent 
patriot,  although  an  atlvocate  of  the  present 
rc;/iiiii\  is  a  strong  man,  with  a  will  and  a  body 
of  steel.  He  looks  more  like  an  American  or 
an  Englishman  than  an  Hungarian.  If  he  should 
not  succeed  in  bn^aking  up  the  parliamentary 
d«'a<ilock,  his  successor  (now  that  the  ex-premier, 
Koloman  Szell,  has  resigned  from  the  LilxMal 
[)arty),  would  probably !)(« ( 'ount.Iulius  Andrassy, 
till!   leader  of  the  Deiikists. 


No  more      Signs  of  a  .social  and  (H-onoinic  awak- 

^""tiqhts'i'n'  •'"'"«  '"  Spain  have  lieen  many  diir- 

Spain.       ing  the  past  months.    In  March,  1  !)04, 

a  commission   appointed    l»y  the  Cortes,  known 

as  till'   I  ii>l  it  utr  of  .^^^ocial   I'efoniis,  sueceeded  in 


KORbCR 


.Austria    ^■■^  tisza 


Wi^^^P'^  :^y- 
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We  must  hold  fast  or  we  fall."— From  Der  Floh  (Vienna). 
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promulgating  a  law  prohibiting  work  on  Sun- 
days, and  enforcing  the  closing  of  all  industrial 
and  commercial  establishments.  In  October,  this 
body,  after  a  heated  discussion,  ratified  the  abso- 
lute prohibition  of  Sunday  bullfiglits.  It  was  felt 
that  a  national  custom  so  long  estal)lished  could 
not  l)e  abolished  at  once,  but  the  prohibition  of  its 
observance  on  Sundays  (the  day  on  which  nine- 
tenths  of  the  bullfights  took  place)  is  considered 
to  be  the  deatli-blow  of  l)u]lfighting  in  Spain. 
The  powerful  Institute  of  Social  Reforms,  which 
has  thus  accomplished  such  a  work  for  civiliza- 
tion, had  also  been  investigating  strikes  in  the 
kingdom,  and  had  made  some  suggestions  for 
bettering  labor  conditions,  which  the  govern- 
ment is  proceeding  to  carry  out.  The  census 
of  1900.  showing  the  population  of  the  kingdom 
to  be  close  to  nineteen  millions,  indicates  that 
the  number  of  illiterates  is  being  slowly  reduced, 
the  percentage  of  the  population  able  to  read  and 
write  having  increased  from  28^^  in  1887  to  34 
in  1000.  Commercially,  and  industrially,  also, 
Spain  is  progressing.  Reports  of  the  Spanish 
railroads  for  the  year  1903  show  a  satisfactoiy 
improvement,  and  negotiations  have  been  almost 
concluded  with  France  for  building  two  new 
railroads  through  the  Pyrenees.  The  figures  of 
Spain's  general  trade  for  the  year  1903  show  a 
great  improvement  over  all  preceding  years  of 
the  decade,  and  a  number  of  commercial  treaties, 
notably  one  with  Cuba,  are  being  negotiated. 
Reforms  are  also  being  carried  out  in  the  army, 
so  drastic  as  to  cause  the  resignation  of  the 
cabinet  on  December  1.).  In  the  new  ministry, 
General  Azcarraga  is  premier  and  General  XW- 
lar  is  minister  of  war.  The  death  of  the  Princess 
Maria  Mercedes,  sister  of  King  Alfonso,  leaves 
the  little  Prince  Alfonso  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
Early  in  December,  King  Alfonso  authorized  his 
minister  at  Washington  to  sign  the  Spanish- 
American  treaty  of  arlntration. 

Assassination,  it  has  been  said,  never 
Zemstvo  brought  about  a  revolution,  but  it  has 
Memorial,  qq-^^^q  very  nearly  doing  so  in  the  case 
of  the  late  Russian  minister  of  the  interior,  von 
Plehve.  By  making  possible  the  selection  of 
Prince  Svyatopolk-Mirski,  with  his^  liberal,  pro- 
gressive views,  it  has  resulted  in  what  is  virtual 
i-evolution  in  Russia.  Encouraged  by  Prince 
]\Iirski"s  broad,  progressive  spirit  and  the  re- 
forms already  due  to  his  influence  (as  ovitlined 
in  these  pages  last  month),  the  zemstvos,  or 
'•county  councils,"  of  Russia  assembled  on  No- 
vember 19,  without  official  sanction,  it  is  true. 
Tlie  result  of  their  deliberations  was  a  memorial 
presented  to  the  Czar  asking  for  a  more  liberal 
administratit)n  and  a  representative  government. 


The  chief  resolution  in  the  memorial  as  finally 
adopted  was  as  follows  : 

In  order  to  secure  the  proper  development  of  tlie  life 
of  the  state  and  the  people,  it  is  imperatively  necessary 
that  there  be  regular  participation  of  national  repre- 
.sentatives,  sitting  as  an  especially  elected  body  to  make 
laws,  regulate  the  revenues  and  expenditures,  and  de- 
termine the  legality  of  the  acts  of  the  administration. 

Not  only  did  Prince  Mirski  escape  criticism 
for  permitting  this  meeting  to  be  held,  but 
the  Czar  i-eceived  the  memorial  presented,  and 
also  gave  an  audience  to  the  leaders  of  the 
zemstvo  conference.  A  graphic  and  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  conditions  in  Russia  leading 
up  to  this  meeting  of  the  zemstvos,  and  point- 
ing out  the  significance  of  the  entire  liberal 
movement,  is  presented  in  our  pages  this  month 
by  Dr.  E.  J.  Ddlon,  who  writes  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  the  history  of  the  zemstvo  as  an  in- 
stitution will  be  found  in  our  "Leading  Arti- 
cles "  department. 

Much  had  been  hoped  for  from  the 
Progress  of   progressive    tendencies    of    the   Em- 

Liberalism.      ^       c^  .  inn. 

peror  as  influenced  by  his  new  min- 
ister of  the  interior.  It  had  been  hoped  that  on 
the  imperial  name-day  (December  19),  or  imme- 
diately afterward,  some  reply  would  be  given 
to  the  memorial,  but  these  hopes  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.  A  number  of  Socialistic  and 
other  radical  demonstrations  had  taken  place, 
principally  among  the  students  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow,  in  favor  of  a  constitution,  but  these 
outbreaks,  although  put  down,  had  been  handled 
with  remarkable  moderation,  in  many  cases  l)y 
appeals  to  reason  ;  in  not  one  instance  had  the 
Cossack  whip  been  employed.  A  signal  victory 
for  the  new  liberal  movement  was  the  drafting  of 
a  plan  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
peasants,  submitted  to  the  Czar  by  former  Min- 
ister of  Finance  Witte.  His  recommendations 
have  the  indorsement  of  Prince  Mirski,  and,  it 
is  reported,  the  cordial  approval  of  the  Czar. 
Among  other  signs  of  progress  and  li]:)erty  had 
been  the  Emperor's  decree  that,  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1905,  the  Finnish  language  would  be 
permitted  in  the  official  deliberations  of  the  Fin- 
nish Senate.  The  radical  revolutionary  elements 
in  the  empire,  embracing  nineteen  different  of- 
ficial bodies, — Poles,  Finns,  Jews,  and  Musco- 
vites themselves, — are  reported  to  have  come  to 
a  complete  understanding.  They  had  decided  not 
to  embarrass  Prince  Mirski  by  hostile  demonstra- 
tions. The  disturbances  which  had  actually 
taken  place  are  in  some  quarters  attributed  to 
the  action  of  the  bureaucracy,  which  is  fighting 
for  its  life  and  trying  to  create  a  feeling  against 
the  liberal  movement. 
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If-  111  tlie  XalioH.il  Ktvitn; 


TMK   VOYAIJK  OK  TIIK    nvi.TK     KI.K.KT,   Sllu\VIN<;    DISTANCKS. 
(<'im»l-  uiuliT  Uriti-ili  iiitlucmi-  arc  hlaik  on  this  iniip.* 


Speculation    as    to   wliollior    Kussia  s 

r/ie  Baltic       ,,,.,,  .,1  111-11 

Fleets  Prog-    MultlC   Het't  Will  OVcr  roai'll  tllO   1  «'ll(i\V 

ress.  i^^^  y,.  ;y.|,y,.p  it  \vill  meet  Admiral 
Togo,  increases  as  tlie  now  famous  ships  make 
their  slow  progress  toward  Port  Arthur.  liy  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  Decemlier.  Kear  Ad- 
miral Voelkersam's  S(|uadron,  consisting  of  the 
lighter  l)atth'shii)s  and  most  of  the  cruisers,  had 
passed  through  the  Strait  of  Hah-el  Mandeb  into 
the  Arabian  Sea.  By  the  middle  of  December, 
the  main  section  of  the  fleet,  composed  of  the 
fiv<'  heavier  l)attleships,  iindt;r  Admiral  Hozhest- 
venski  himself,  which  bad  taken  the  longer 
voyage  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had 
been  reported  off  French  f'ongo.  about  halfway 
down  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  It  had  been 
generally  assumed  that  the  S(|uailrons  would 
unite  at  some  point  in  northern  Madagascar  and 
there  refit.  This  is  French  territory,  by  the  way, 
and  opens  up  the  question  of  neutrality.  The 
third  squadron  of  the  fleet  had  left  later  than  the 
other  two,  and  was  reported  ent(»ring  the  Medi- 
terranean when  Admiral  \'oelkersam's  ships  left 
the  Red  Sea.  Distances  and  courses  will  be  seen 
by  the  map  we  reproduce.  The  St.  Petersburg 
daily,   Xovoi/e  Vieitii/a.   declares  that  the   entire 


fleet  consumes  over  ;{,0(K)  tons  of  coal  daily  when 
steaming  at  reduced  spe«'d,  a  consumption  which 
would  increase  three-fold  if  full  speed  were  at- 
tained. I'nder  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
the  fleet  might  reach  Port  Arthur  by  the  first 
of  February,  although  it  will  probably  not  do  so 
earlier  than  the  first  of  March,  this  reckoning 
not  taking  account  of  Admiral  Togo.  Having 
dcstroyeil  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  harbor  of 
Port  Arthur,  the  Japanese  admiral  had  taken 
his  heavier  ships  into  dock  at  Sasebo  to  be  re- 
fittetl,  and  then  had  left  for  Singapore.  This 
fact,  with  the  announcement  that  the  Japanese 
(Jovernment  had  warned  neutral  commerce  to 
keep  away  from  the  Pescadores  and  to  be  careful 
along  the  coast  of  southern  China,  would  indicate 
that  Admiral  Hozhestvenski  will  not  get  into 
the  Yellow  Sea  without  testing  the  mettle  of 
Japan's  hitherto  victorious  sea-fighters. 

With  till'  destruction  of  the  remain- 
Can  Hozhest-  .         .,  ,.         --riix^i 

uenski  be     mg  uussian  warships  m  Port  Arttiur 

Reinforced?  ]iarbor,  the  i)roblem  before  the  Baltic 

fleet  became  more  grave.    Although  it  had  been 

generally  believed  that  Admiral  Rozhestvenski 

had   been  coaling  and   taking  in  supplies  at  a 
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number  of  Fi-eucli  ports  aloug  tlie  route,  and 
that  France  would  strain  her  neutrality  even  to 
tlie  point  of  permitting  the  Baltic  fleet  to  make 
its  base  at  some  port  of  Madagascar,  yet  with 
all  ports  under  English  influence  absolutely 
closed  to  his  warsliips,  Admiral  Rozhestvenski 
would  find  it  verA'difficult  to  reach  his  destination. 
According  to  the  situation  as  outlined  in  the 
European  press,  in  the  middle  of  December, 
Russia  had  two  courses  open  to  her, — either  to 
recall  the  Baltic  fleet  (and  it  was  once  rumored 
that  the  Czar  had  already  done  this)  or  to  defy 
the  treaty  of  Paris  and  send  the  Black  Sea  fleet 
through  the  Dardanelles  to  reenforce  Admiral 
Rozhestvenski.  A  number  of  Russian  leaders, 
among  them  Admiral  Alexiev  and  Captain 
Klado,  the  latter  one  of  the  witnesses  to  appear 
before  the  North  Sea  Inqviiry  Commission,  had 
been  openly  urging  that  the  Black  Sea  fleet, 
irrespective  of  treaty  considerations,  be  sent 
through  the  Dardanelles.  Captain  Klado  had 
gone  even  further.  He  liad  severely  criticised  the 
laxity  of  the  Russian  admiralty  in  its  conduct  of 
the  war.  When  his  criticisms  appeared  in  the 
Novoye  Vreviya,  the  captain  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned, and  almost  immediately  became  a  pop- 
ular hero.  The  idea  of  sending  out  tlie  Black 
Sea  fleet,  and  thus  defying  Great  Britain,  had 
evidently  struck  a  popular  chord.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  the  Black  Sea  fleet  is 
in  condition  to  be  sent  to  the  far  East,  reli- 
able reports  indicating  that  most  of  the  ships 
are  dismantled  and  laid  up.  Moreover,  the  na- 
val authorities  at  St.  Petersbui'g  had  officially 
announced  that  Russia  has  no  intention  of  send- 
ing out  the  fleet. 

^^   ^    .       For  a  month  following  the  middle  of 

The  Facing  .      ^ 

Armies  in  JNovember,  the  armies  ot  Kuropatkm 
Manchuna.  ^^j  Qyama  had  faced  each  other  on 
the  banks  of  the  Shaho  River  without  any  clash- 
ing more  serious  than  outpost  skirmishes.  There 
had  been  a  number  of  artillery  duels,  and  Gen- 
eral Rennenkampf,  with  liis  Cossacks,  had  de- 
feated several  Japanese  scouting  parties  ;  but 
neither  side  seemed  ready  for  a  general  advance. 
Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  the  setting  in  of 
winter  had  not  seriously  affected  either  army. 
Food,  clothing,  and  other  supplies  had  been  suf- 
ficient, and  on  both  sides  the  Red  Cross  Soci- 
ety had  succeeded  in  thoroughly  organizing  its 
work.  Each  bank  of  the  river,  cori-espondents 
had  said,  was  transformed  into  an  underground 
city,  trenches  and  bomb-proof  retreats  having 
been  dug,  into  which  220,000  Russians,  and  per- 
haps 240,000  Japanese,  were  living,  waiting  tlie 
favorable  opportunity  to  attack  each  other, — 
"a  womanless,   childless    city,   which    produces 


nothing,  and  consumes  every  day  one  thousand 
tons  of  food."'  Kuropatkin,  it  had  been  reported, 
was  awaiting  reenforcements  by  way  of  Harbin, 
and  Oyama  did  not  care  to  move  until  Port 
Arthur  had  fallen,  and  General  Nogi  could  bring 
his  70,000  men  to  swell  the  main  Japanese  army. 
Japan's  completion  of  the  Seoul- Fusan  Railway, 
and  the  readjustment  of  the  line  from  New- 
chwang  to  Liao-Yang,  had  been  answered  by 
Russia  with  the  announcement  that  she  had  be- 
gun the  double-tracking  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad  from  Moscow  to  the  seat  of  the  war. 
General  Kaulbars,  who  will  command  the  third 
Manchurian  army,  under  General  Kuropatkin, 
had  arrived  at  Mukden,  and  almost  the  same 
day  Admiral  Alexiev.  his  resignation  as  Viceroy 
of  the  far  East  being  accepted  by  the  Czar,  had 
arrived  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  an  interview 
which  appeared  in  a  Paris  newspaper,  the  ad- 
miral had  made  some  interesting  statements  as 
to  the  management  of  the  campaign,  practically 
repudiating  all  responsibility,  however,  and  de- 
claring that  he  had  foreseen  and  predicted  the 
war,  but  had  never  desired  it. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
Situation  at  that  Port  Arthur's  capacity  for  resist- 
Poit  Arttiur.  g^j^gg  j^^s  been  greatly  underesti- 
mated. Despite  the  significant  successes  of  the 
Japanese  investing  force,  during  November  and 
December,  the  garrison,  according  to  General 
Stoessel's  latest  report  to  the  Czar  (on  December 
19)  was  confident  of  holding  out  for  several 
months — until  the  arrival  of  the  Baltic  fleet, 
which  was  expected  there  by  February  1.  (;)n 
December  2,  after  a  series  of  attacks  lasting  a 
month,  and  with  terrible  loss  of  life,  the  Japanese 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  very  important  position, 
known  as  203-Meter  Hill,  dominating  not  only 
the  harbor,  but  the  heart  of  the  town  itself.  Gen- 
eral Stoessel  declares  that  this  hill  cost  his  ene- 
my 20,000  men,  and  General  Nogi  admits  heavy 
losses.  Mounting  guns  on  this  commanding 
position,  the  Japanese  at  once  bombarded  the 
Russian  warships  in  the  harbor,  under  Admiral 
Wirenius.  Effective  reply  was  impossible,  and 
after  forty-eight  hours'  bombardment,  the  battle- 
ships Pubieda^  Retvizan,  Peresviet,  and  Poltava, 
the  cruisers  Bayan  and  Pallada,  and  the  gunboats 
Giliak  and  Amur  were  battered  and  sunk.  Sev- 
eral days  later,  two  Japanese  torpedo  boats 
(which  were  afterward  lost)succeeded  in  reaching 
and  disabling  the  Russian  battleship  Sevastopol, 
thus  completing  the  destruction  of  Russia's  naval 
fighting  force  at  Port  A  rthur.  A  number  of  gun- 
boats and  destroyers  had  been  still  unaccounted 
for,  and  there  were  transports  and  hospital  ships 
in  the  harbor,  but  no  fighting  force  worthy  the 
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naino.  A  partial  offset  to  tlie  dostruction  of  the 
l^nssian  ships  was  the  loss,  on  November  30,  of 
tli<'  .liipanese  cruiser  <SVn'//f/(  by  a  mine. 

The  Japanese  Imperial  Diet  was 
jaan  Opened  on  Novenilier  !>«  by  the  Em- 
peror in  person,  with  a  formal  ad- 
dress in  which  His  Majesty  expressed  his  in- 
tention of  submitting  a  scliem(>  for  meeting  war 
expenditures  ami  his  delight  over  the  victory  of 
iiis  anus  and  the  cooperation  of  his  people, 
.hist  before  the  nu-eting  of  the  Diet,  Premier 
Count  Katsura  had  made  public  a  carefully  pre- 
l)ared  statement  of  Japan's  contentions  and  ex- 
pectations. Most  of  tlu'se  points  had  been  pre- 
sented l)efore,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  Count 
Katsura's  declaration  tiiat,  "  whde  everything 
seems  to  hinge  on  the  fall  of  I'ort  Arthur,  1  do 
not  ('(Hisole  myself  with  the  thought  tiiat  the 
capture  of  that  ill-fated  fortress  will  bring  the 
war  to  a  speedy  termination."  Japan,  said 
Count  Katsura  further,  is  ready  to  sacrifice  her 
last  man  ami  her  last  cent  for  victory  in  this 
war,  wiiich  means  her  national  existence.  Fi- 
nancially, politically,  and  economically,  Japan, 
he  declaretl,  was  in  a  satisfactory  and  united 
condition.  ••  We  have  no  war  party,  and  ni> 
jH'ace  ])arty,  as  i{ussia  has  :  Itut,  on  the  contrary, 
our  nation  is  one  antl  united,  with  a  determi- 
nation to  light  to  the  last  extremity."  \'ery  in- 
teresting and  valualde  cordirmation  of  Count 
Katsura's  words  is  found  in  Mr.  Frederick 
PaluM'r's  book  (noticed  in  our  book  department 
this  month)  on  CJeneral  Kuroki's  campaign. 
Japan,  Mr.  Tnlmer  Ixdieves,  would  not  in  gener- 
ations suffer  any  physical  exhaustion  from  her 
war  with  Russia.  Cpon  returiung  to  the  Island 
Empire,  he  says,  "you  felt  more  than  ever  the 
Jaj>ane8e  point  of  view  in  the  struggle  of  the 
overcrowib'd  isianils  against  a  country  that  has 
more  land  than  she  can  develop  in  a  thou.<and 
years.  "  After  all,  ••  little  "  Japan  is  not  so  aeeu 
rate  a  characterization  as  tlie  world  has  l)elieved. 
The  Island  Empire  is  larger  than  England,  and 
more  p(»pulous.  iShe  has  six  million  more  peo- 
ple than  France.  Within  six  months,  she  has 
sent  over  sea  six  armies,  each  of  which  was  as 
big  as  either  army  that  met  at  Waterloo.  In 
eight  months,  she  has  sent  to  Manchuria  twice  as 
many  soldiers  as  England  .>sent  to  J>outh  Africa  in 
two  years. 

.,.   „     ...    That  the  rise  of  Japan  as  a  great  iiower. 

The  Possibie  . 

Shifting  of    and  that  her  challenge  of  Russia, — no 

Alliances.     „jatter  what  may  be  the  actual  final 

result  of  the  present  conflict, — will  bring  about  a 

new  grouping  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world, 

seems  to  be  the  deepening  impression  in  Europe. 


A  shifting  of  European  alliances  is  taken  for 
granted.  Despite  the  Franco- Russian  alliance 
and  the  traditional  antipathy  between  Teuton  and 
Slav,  there  has  been  an  unmistakable  drawing 
together  of  (iermany  and  Russia  and  a  distinct 
alienation  of  France  from  her  ally.  For  years, 
(iermany  has  been  trying  to  break  up  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance,  which  has  been  her  nightmare. 
It  begins  to  look  as  though  German  statesmen 
had  already  found  in  the  present  war  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  friends  witli  Russia  while  striking 
a  blow  at  France.  Frenchmen,  during  the  past 
fifteen  years,  have  loaned  to  Russia  about  !i!l,()0(),- 
(»()(),()()()  —  on  practically  un.secured  notes  —  be- 
sides which  they  have  inv(>sted  nearly  $.")00,000,- 
000  more  in  private  Ru.'^sian  enterpiises,  largely 
on  the  prond.se  of  governmental  support.  And 
Russia  continues  to  borr(»w.  Hut  there  are  signs 
that  the  French  are  beginning  to  weary  of  the 
load.  The  last  Russian  loan  of  %27O.000,000  was 
floated  in  Rrussels,  and  underwritten,  it  is  gen- 
erally understood,  by  (Jerman  bankers.  The 
course  pursued  so  far  by  the  (Jerman  (Jovern- 
meiit  during  the  war  (in  the  case,  especially,  of 
(iernum  commerce  interfereil  with  by  Russian 
cruisers)  has  l>een  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  Merlin  was  striving  very  hard  to  please  St. 
Petersburg.  If  ( i«;rmany  can  supplant  France 
in  Ru.>*sia's  affection,  tln-re  will  be  nothing  left 
for  the  Repulilic  except  to  make  more  deep  and 
lasting  her  friendship  with  England,  already  so 
auspiciously  begtin.  With  Franc*;  detached  from 
lu'r  alliance  with  Russia,  there  wouhl  be  very 
little  H'ason  for  the  <'ontinuance  of  the  triple  alli- 
ance, under  the  bonds  of  which  Austria  and  Italy 
have  already  begun  to  show  signs  of  restlessness. 

„    ,_.  .  In    the    matter  of   alliances,    a    most 

Could  Japan  i    •  i  i  i  i  i 

and Ruaaia  sensational  idea  has  been  advanced 
JoinHanda?  j^„,j  attributed  to  the  initiation  of  the 
(Jerman  Kaiser.  This  is  nothing  less  than  a 
Russo-Japanese  alliance.  According  to  reports 
from  St.  Petersburg,  an  alliance  with  Japan  is 
now  recognized  as  an  indispensable  condition  for 
the  success  of  Russia's  Eastern  policy.  The  Czar's 
government,  it  is  said,  lias  determined,  for  the 
sake  of  its  prestige,  to  defeat  Japan,  but  is  firmly 
convinced  that,  after  victory,  a  permanent  peace 
must  be  secured  with  Japan  by  means  of  an  of- 
fensive and  defensive  alliance.  The  idea  is  not 
absolutely  new.  It  will  l»e  recalled  that  Austria 
and  Prussia  became  allies  almost  immediately 
after  their  war  of  \><tM^.  Such  a  plan  might  be 
acceptable  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  Russian 
diplomacy  in  its  need  when  facing  a  domestic 
crisis  :  but,  unless  her  whole  history  and  na- 
tional characteristics  have  belied  her,  it  could 
never  find  approval  in  Japan. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

tFrnin   Xovtnilicr  Jl  to  Deccmlicr  2(i,   V.iDh.) 


PROCEEDINGS    IN    CONGRESS. 

December  5.— The  third  session  of  the  Fifty-eighth 
Congress  is  begun;  botli  branches  adjourn  out  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  Senators  Hoar  and  Quay. 

December  0. — President  Koosevelfs  iinnual  message  is 

read  in  both  brandies In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Knox  (Rep., 

Penn.)  and  Mr.  Crane  (Rep.,  Mass.)  ai'e  sworn  in In 

the  House,  bills  for  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  and  for  publicity  of  corpoi-ations'  af- 
fairs are  introduced. 

December  ".—In  the  Senate,  Mr.  T.  C.  Piatt  (Rep., 
X.  Y.)  introduces  a  bill  to  i-educe  the  Congressional  rep- 
resentation of  the  Southern  States;  the  nominations 
of  Secretaries  Morton  and  Moody,  Attorney-General 
Moody,   Postmaster-General  Wynne,  and  William   R. 

Willcox  as  postmaster  of  New  York  are  confirmed 

In  the  House,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
appropriation  bill  is  introduced. 

December  9. — The  House  passes  the  legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  judicial  appropriation  bill. 

December  12. — The  Senate  considers  the  pure  food 
bill  and  the  Philippine  railroad  bill TheHou.se  pass- 
es a  bill  transferring  control  of  forest  reserves  from 
the  Interior  Department  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

December  13. — The  House,  by  a  large  majority,  votes 
to  impeach  Judge  Charles  Swayne,  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Xorthern  Florida. 

December  14.— In  the  Senate,  a  committee  from  the 
House  presents  impeachment  chai-ges  against  Judge 
Swayne,  and  a  committee  of  five  Senators  is  appointed 
to  consider  them. . .  .In  the  House,  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare articles  of  impeachment  against  Judge  Swayne  is 
appointed. 

December  15. — The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  consideration   of  the  Swayne  impeachment 

charges In  the  House,  the  Hill  financial  bill  is  takeii 

up  and  discus.sed. 

December  16. — The  Senate  passes  the  Philippine  public 
Improvement  bill  by  a  vote  of  44  to  23. 

December  19. — The  House  passes  a  bill  reincorporat- 
ing the  Red  Cross. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

Xovember  21. — President  Roosevelt  appoints  Francis 
E.  Leupp,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Commissioner  of 
Indian  affairs,  vice  William  A.  Jones,  resigned. 

December  3. — It  is  announced  that  Lieut. -Gen.  Nel- 
son A.  Miles,  U.S.A.  (retired),  accepts  an  appointment 
as  adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of  Governor-elect  Wil- 
liam L.  Douglas,  of  Mas.sachusetts. 

December  8. — The  Republican  managers  in  Maryland 
decide  not  to  contest  the  electoral  vote  of  that  State. 

December  17.— The  Colorado  Supreme  Court  throws 
out  the  vote  of  four  Denver  precincts,  giving  to  the 
Republicans  control  of  the  State  Legislature. 

December  19. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  de- 
cides that  railroads  are  compelled  under  the  law  to  pro- 
vide .safety  appliances. 

December  20. — Senator  Piatt,  of  New  York,  calls  a 
conference  of  Republicans  favorable  to  the  reelection  of 
Senator  Depew. 


POLITICS   AND    GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

November  21. — Representatives  of  the  Russian  zemst- 
vos  adopt  a  memorial  to  the  Czar  (.see  page  .34). 

November  22.— Chief  of  Police  Salazar,  of  Santiago, 
Cuba,  is  arrested  on  charges  of  bribery  and  malfeasance 
in  office. 

November  24. — In  the  Cuban  budget  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year,  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  government  are 
.$19,138,104,  and  the  estimated  revenues,  $19,699,8.50. 

November  25. — The  Australian  defense  scheme  passes 
the  federal  House. 

November  27. — Ten  thousand  Socialists  in  Vienna 
make  a  demonstration  against  the  government. 

November  28. — The  Cuban  House  passes  the  bill  pro- 
hibiting religious  processions  in  the  streets. 

November  30.— The  Japanese  Diet  is  opened  by  the 

Emperor King  Victor  Emmanuel  opens  the  Italian 

Parliament. 

December  1. — General  Porfirio  Diaz  is  inaugurated 

as  President  of  Mexico  for   the  seventh  time The 

Servian  ministers  of  public  works,  education,  and 
justice  resign  because  of  a  disagreement  in  the  cabinet 

over    the    building  of    new  railroads The   German 

Reichstag  meets. 

December  9. — At  the  opening  of  the  Finnish  Diet,  the 


KING   CHARLES   I.   OP  PORTUGAL. 

(%Yho  has  just  paid  a  visit  to  England.) 

speech  from  the  throne  promises  the  introduction  of 
bills  limiting  the  application  of  objectionable  laws. 

December  10. — Earl  Grey  takes  the  oath  of  office  as 

governor-general  of  Canada The  Brazilian  Senate 

passes  a  bill  to  build  twenty-eight  warships. 

December  13. — The  opposition  in  the  Hiingarian  Diet 
drives  out  the  guard  of  Premier  Tisza  and  wrecks  the 
House. 
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UKACE  KEFOKMEI)  CIIAPKI.,    WASHINOTON. 

(The  chvirch  iitti-nded  l)y  I'lvsiih-nt  Uotist-vt-lt.) 

I)i'Cfin)H'r  15. — Tlu'  Sjuiiiish  caljiiu-t  n-siifiis. 

December  ItJ.— Kint;  Alfonso  of  S[)ain  appoints  the 
new  cabint't,  as  follows:  I'li'init-r  ami  minister  of  ma- 
rine, General  A/iarrana  ;  minister  of  linam  c,  Si-norCas- 
tellano  ;  minister  of  the  interior.  Senor  Vanlillo  ;  min- 
ister of  foreign  atlairs,  Man|uis  Atinilar  de  Campo: 
minister  of  instruetion,  Senor  Laeierva  ;  minister  of 
justice,  Senor  I'tcarte;  minister  of  rtKriciiltnre,  Senor 
Cardenas;  minister  of  war.  (Jeneral  \'illar. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

November  "il.  — Prime  (ieorye  of  (ireece  addresses  a 
memorandum  to  tlie  powers  urwiny  tlie  union  of  Crete 
with    Greece....  'I'lie 
Ha^ue  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration begins  iiearinns 
on  the  dispute  between 
Japan  and  Great  Hrit- 
ain,   KraiK-e.  ami  (»er- 
many  a.s  to  the  ta.\  on 
hou-ses  in  foreign  con 
cessions. 

November  22.  —  An 
arbitration  treaty  be 
tween  the  Unit  e  d 
States  and  (Jermany  i> 
signed  at  Washington. 

NovemlH'r  2:?.  —  An 
arbitration  treaty  be- 
tween the  U  n  i  t  e  d 
States  and  Portuttal  is 
signed  at  Washington. 

November  24.  —  Am- 
bassador C'.ioate  announces  in  London  th.it  the  terms 
of   an    Anglo-American    arbitration    treaty    havr    b«-en 
agreed  upon. 

Noveml)er  2o.— The  Anglo-Hussian  North  Sea  con- 
vention is  signed  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Noveml)er  2().— The  Russian  supreme  prize  court  de- 
clares the  British  steamer  ChdtcnlDun  a  lawful  prize. 

November  28.— The  Panama  contentions  in  matters 
affecting  the  United  States  are  made  known  to  Secre- 
tary Taft  at  a  conference  in  Panama It  is  announced 

that  RusJiia  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  United 


.MAD.V.MK   .STOK.SSKI.. 

(The  heroine  of  Port  .\rthur.) 


States  to  conclude  an  arbitration  treaty The  British 

and  Rtissian  governments  invite  the  United  States  to 
appoint  a  naval  oflicer  as  a  member  of  the  court  of 
in(iuiry  to  investigate  the  North  Sea  case. 

November  30. — President  Roosevelt  appoints  Rear 
Admiral  Charles  H.  Davi.s,  U.S.N.,  to  represent  the 
United  States  on  the  North  Sea  court  of  inquiry. 

l)eceml)er  4. — Secretary  Taft  issues  an  executive  order 
at  Panama,  wliicli  settles  all  points  in  dispute  between 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United  States. 

December  7. — The  French  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  252  to 
37,  approves  the  Anglo-French  colonial  treaty. 

December  H. — Austria-Hungary  offers  to  reopen  nego- 
tiations for  a  commercial  treaty  with  Germany Brit- 
ish holders  of  Colombian  bonds  ask  President  Roose- 
velt to  be  arbitrator  of  the  amount  of  debt  to  be  assumed 
l)y  Panama. ..  .Ratifications  of  the  AnghvFrench  colo- 
nial treaty  are  e\change<l. 

THE   RUSSO-JAPANESE   WAR. 

NovcmlHM-  21.  — Da  Pa.ss,  on  Marshal  Oyama's  right 

(lank,  is  taken  bytheJapane.se A  (iernianship,  laden 

with  clothing,  medi- 
cine, and  food,  is  seized 
by  a  Japane.se  warship 
near  Port  Arthur. 

November  22.  —  Ad- 
miral Skrydlov  arrives 

at   Vla<livostok V 

Japanese  bombard- 
ment of  Port  Arthur 
sets  fir(!  to  buildings 
near  the  arsenal. 

Noveml)er  24.  —  Rus- 
-ia  decides  to  issue  in 
.lanuary.  1'.W.5,  a  loan  of 
<i»KI.<MK),(KH). 

November  2<>.  —  The 
.fapanese  make  a  gen- 
eral assault  on  Shung- 
shushan  and  o  t  h  e  r 
forts  at  Port  Arthur. 

November  28. — A  Ja- 
panese  attack    (ju    the 
liussian  eastern  flank, 
on  the  Shakhe  River,  is 
repulsed  by  the  Russians  after  heavy  lighting. 

NovemlHT  :«l.- The  Japanese  capture  2<«-Metre  Hill, 
one  of  the  main  ilefeiises  of  Port  .\rtliur  :  the  Russians 
make  six  unsuccessful  attempts  to  retake  it. 

DecemlHM-  :V  — A  truce  of  six  hours  is  arranged  at  I'ort 
Arthur  to  enable  each  side  to  bury  its  dead  and  remove 
the  wouufled  from  the  sIojjcs  of  20:{-.Metre  Hill. 

Decemlx-r  7. — It  is  announced  that  the  Russian  l)at- 
tleship  I'liltnva  has  l)een  sunk  at  Port  Arthur  by  shells 
from  the  Jaimnese  guns  on  2():{-Metre  Hill  and  that  the 
battleship  Ritrizini.  a  cruiser,  and  other  vessels  have 
iH'en  seriously  damaged  by  the  fire. 

I)ecenjlH»r  10.— The  Japanese  cruiser  Haiyen  strikes  a 
Russiai\  mine  off  Port  Arthur  and  sinks. 

Decemlwr  12.— It  is  said  by  the  Japanese  that  four 
Russian  battleships  and  two  cruisers  have  been  com- 
pletely disjibled  at  Port  Arthur. 

Decemljer  17.— Some  of  Admiral  Togo's  ships  sail 
from  Port  Arthur  south. 


on.   il.AVEI.  8.   MTTIIEH. 

ineceiitly  iiiauKurntecl  pre.sl- 
dfiit  of  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford. Conn. I 
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"the  drinking   maiden."      by    ERNST  WENCK. 

(Declared  by  the  judges  to  be  the  flnest  piece  of  sculpture 
exhibited  at  the  Dresden  art  exposition  of  1904.) 

December  18. — The  north  fort  of  East  Kikwan  Hill, 
near  Port  Arthur,  is  blown  i;p  by  a  Japanese  mine  ;  in- 
fantry occupy  the  position. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE   MONTH. 

November  23. — The  United  States  cruiser  Pennsyl- 
vania establishes  a  new  record  for  the  navy  by  making 
an  average  speed  of  22.43  knots  an  hour. 

November  26. — 
President  Roosevelt 
visits  the  Ijouisiana 
Purchase  Exposition 
at  St.  Louis. 

November  28. — The 
Department  of  Com- 
merce begins  its  in- 
vestigation of  the  pe- 
troleum industry. 

December  1 .  —  The 
Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  at  St. 
Louis  closes. 

December  3.  —  The 
United  States  ar- 
mored cruiser  Ten^ 
nessce  is  launched  at 
Philadelphia. 

December  13. — Dr. 
R.  S.  Woodward,   of 

Columbia  University,  is  chosen  president  of  the  Carne- 
gie Institution. 

December  17. — In  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Olen 
Island,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  nine  lives  are  lost. 


THE  LATE   CHARLES  NELAN,  THE 
CARTOONIST. 


OBITUARY. 

November  21. — Rev.  Albert  Watson,  formerly  prin- 
cipal of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  77. 

November  22. — Rear-Admiral  John  Russell  Bartlett, 
U.S.N,  (retired),  60. 

November  26. — Augu.sto  Rotoli,  the  composer,  57.... 
Roger  Riordan,  author,  critic,  and  journalist,  56. 
November    28. — Mme.  Janauschek,   the    well-known 

actress,  74 Rev.  Jeremiah  E.  Rankin,  D.D.,  formerly 

president  of   Howard   Univer.sity,  76 Rev.  William 

M.    Paxton,    D.D.,    formerly    president    of    Princeton 

Theological  Seminary,  80 Lord  Ridley  (Sir  Matthew 

White),  62. 

November  29.— The  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  37.... Gen. 
Sir  Collingwood  Dickson,  V.  C,  87. 

December  1. — Dr.  Leonard  F.  Pitkin,  a  well-known 
New  York  physician,  46. 
December  2. — Mrs.  George  Henry  Gilbert,  the  oldest 

actress  on  the  American  stage,  83 Rev.  Edward  H. 

Welch,  a  di.stinguished 
Jesuit  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  83. 

December  5.  —  Rev. 
S a  m  u e  1  E.  H  e  r  r  i  c  k, 
D.D.,  of  Bo.ston,  63.... 
Adeline   Sergeant,  the 

English  novelist,  53 

Ex-  Postmaster-  Gener- 
al James  N.  Tyner,  78 

Henry  P.  Moulton, 

United  States  District- 
Attorney  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts district,  60. 

December  6. — Wil- 
liam Blaikie,  the  au- 
thor of  "How  to  Get 

Strong,"  61 Rev. 

James  D.  Barbee,  D.D., 
a  leader  in  Southern 
Methodism,  72. 

December  7. — Hugh 
McLaughlin,  the  well- 
known  Democratic  pol- 
itician of  Kings  Coun- 
ty, N.Y.,  77.... Charles 
Nelan,   the  cartoonist, 

46 Samuel  S.  Mitchell,  the  American  artist. 

December  8. — Judge  Greenleaf  Clark,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  Minnesota  University,  69. 

December  10. — Dr.  William  H.  Bigler,  a  well-known 
homeopathic  physician  of  Philadelphia,  64. 

December  11. — Rev.  John  White  Chadwick,  D.D.,  the 
Unitarian  clergyman  and  author,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  64. 

December  14. — Lemuel  Clarke  Davis,  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  69. 

December    15.  —  Brig.-Gen.    Samuel     M.    Whitside, 

U.S.A.  (retired),  65 Norman  Maccoll,  former  editor 

of  the  London  Athena'uni,  61. 

December  16. — Ossian  D.  Ashley,  a  well-known  Ameri- 
can railroad  man,  83. 

December  18. — Dr.  Conrad  Wesselhoeft,  the  well- 
known  homeopathist,  70. 

December20. — Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Phelan,  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop  of  Pittsburg,  77. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  G.   H.   GILBERT. 

(In  the  chai-acter  of  "  Countess 
Guchi") 
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POPULAR   AND   ELECTORAL   VOTE   FOR    PRESIDENT.    1904. 


Aliibaiiia  . . . 
Arkansas . . . 
California ... 
Colorado  .. . . 
Connect  ifut 
Dclawari-.... 

Florida 

Georfiia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

-Maine 

Maiylaiul 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississij)])! 

.Missouri 

.Montana 

Nebraska 

.\evada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  .Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North   Dakota... 

Ohio 

( )rejjon 

Pennsylvania  . . . 
Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota 

Teiine.s.see 

Texivs 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia  

Washington 

West  Virjfinia. . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Popular  Vote. 


23, 

m. 

2()5, 
i:^4. 
111. 

H, 

24, 

47, 

«:«, 

;«)7, 


Totals 


4?i 

WM) 

22<5 

tWT 

089 

712 

314 

2I« 

78:^ 

W5 

289 

907 

212,955 

2a5.277 

5.a05 

64.437 

109.497 

•ir)7,S22 

:«)l.8(io 

214.978 

3,147 

:«1,449 

34.9:« 

138.  .5.58 

0.8157 

54.1.80 

'i51,J«37 

S;V.I,.">:« 

82,470 

.■.2.(5.58 

000,095 

00.455 

840.5M9 

41.»i05 

2,.V>t 

?2.08:S 

m5.:«59 

51.342 

tt2,44«5 

40,4.59 

47.88<) 

101..>40 

i:«,«a)8 

280,  ItU 
20.48S» 


79.8.57 

»V4,4:M 

89,'_nW 

10(».10.5 

72,'.K»9 

19,:{47 

27.(M<5 

8.3. 4?2 

18.480 

327.000 

274.:+45 

149.141 

80,174 

217.170 

47.708 

27.«5:M) 

1(K».440 

1«5.5.74«5 

i:W.170 

t5S.tW| 

.'•fci.'iHt) 

2Wl,31-i 

21,77:5 

.52,S»'il 

3.983 

:W,JKt5 

177.:tW 

On:5,5»81 

124.131 

14.390 

»44.jm» 

17.531 

.33.5. 4;50 

34.8:19 

.53..5<W 

31.JHi9 

13l.«5.5:^ 

107.300 

:«i413 

9.777 

8().t>48 

2*<,098 

100,8.50 

124.107 


W53 

1.810 

29..5:« 

4.:i04 

4,. 543 

14«) 

2.337 

197 

4.iH9 

09.335 

13.013 

14.847 

1.5.8«59 

:i.»)(ri 

995 

3.10«i 

3.247 

13,004 

8,sm> 

r.,:57«> 
:5<.>3 

13,009 
5.67t5 
7.413 

l.tHtO 

9..5«53 

30. 83:^ 

124 

1.!M.5 

3«5.3»i<> 

7.019 

21.80.3 

95(5 

3.i38 

l.:iW 

3,791 

.5.707 

K.59 

21 H 

10.03:} 

l.,5?2 

28.32() 

1.077 


o  -• 


012 

99;i 
7.:M) 
3.4:is 

1,.5(H5 

fi07 

5 
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1.013 

:M.r7t» 

3:{.4Jt(> 

1I,0()1 

7,:^0•> 
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1..510 

3.o:m 

4.379 

1:5,.334 

5.(i(« 

V'.im 

:tt5 

(5.:«:5 

749 

0.8:18 

20.787 

301 
1.1(»5 

:<.s«r. 

33.717 

768 

'i\m 
1.889 
4,-292 

l,:w:i 
:i229 
4,413 
9.771) 
217 


630,893  .5. 10«.(M9    397.908    2.58.089 


5.a51 
2,318 

""'834 

495 

51 

1.0(15 

22.(5:i5 

:i.5:5 

0,?i5 
2,444 
2.207 
(5.3.53 
2.511 

'838 

r.2«4 
1.144 
3.(l(M 
1,434 
4,22tl 
1..530 
2(t.51S 

:V44 

S.3 

:5.703 

7.4.59 
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1.5:1 
1.401 

7.5;l 


1 
1.240 
2.491 

aoe2 


:i.59 

(5(9 
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.5.30 


t1 


o  o 


114.106 


•XM) 


4.098 
1,.598 


.596 


2,:i59 

1,034 


1.(574 
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2.(57(5 
9.137 


2,0.3:1 
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488 
21 


421 
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22:1 


.333 


eao 


.32..516 


1,181 
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Pluralities 


Electok.\l 

VOTK. 


Roose- 
velt, 
Rep. 


11.5,9:12 

.34.582 

38.180 

4,365 


2tt.:io:! 

305,(«".t 

93,m4 

158,766 

196,781 


36,807 
51 

92,070 
237.090 
146,347 

25,1:17 
13,1.59 
85,637 
2,8a5 
20,ia5 
74,598 
17.5,552 


Par- 
ker. 
Deni. 


38,802 
255,1.55 

42,934 
505,519 

16,766 

50,1 14 


29.033 
.30.682 

73.442 

31,758 

1.5«,067 

11. .5.59 


.3.048. 4a3 


.57,385 
17,.574 


18,732 
.59.209 


11,898 
42.503 


50.1.33 
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.50,009 
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8 
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9 
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12 


12 
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140 


The  flgiires  in  the  aliove  table  are  taken  from  the  final  official  returns,  in  so  far  a.s  they  could  \w  obtained 
up  to  the  time  that  this  numlK-r  of  the  Rkvikw  went  to  press.  The  vote  for  the  elector  receiviim  tlie  highest 
number  of  ballots  on  each  party  ticket  is  iriveii  in  each  case. 

The  total  vote  cast  for  President  was  1  :i, .544. 70.5 ;  Roosevelt's  plurality,  2, .534, 344  ;  Roosevelt's  majority, 
1.717,081.     The  total  vote  in  1900  wa-s  13.i>01,.560  :  McKinley's  plurality  iu  that  year,  849.790  ;  his  majority.  4.50,'2o9. 
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The  Goddess  of  Peace:   "Fly  away,  my  doves.    Roose- 
velt would  snare  yo\i." 

From  Fhcliicltd  (Turin). 


Uncle  Sam  (to  President  Roosevelt)  :  "Before  you  can 
bring  about  world  peace,  you  must  establish  peace  in  your 
own  land  by  killing  the  trust  monster." 

From  the  Ainstcrdammer  (Amsterdam). 


KINDRED  SPIRITS  OE  THE  STRENUOUS  LIFE. 

The  German  Kaiser  and  President  Roosevelt. 
From  Pi()ic7(  (London). 


SOME  FOREIGN 

CARTOONS  ON 

INTERNATIONAL 

TOPICS. 

THE  Europeau  cartoonists 
are  taking  increased  inter- 
est in  American  affairs,  as  wit- 
ness several  cartoons  on  this 
page.  Several  weeks  ago,  Punch, 
of  London,  pnblislied  a  cartoon 
showing  the  Kaiser  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  as  "Kindred 
Spirits  of  the  Strenuous  Life." 
In  Berlin,  the  police  tore  that 
page  out  of  copies  of  the  English 
weekly  before  it  could  be  sold, 
whereupon  Pit  iich,  a  week  or  two 
later,  published  the  supplement- 
ary cartoon  at  the  bottom  of  this 
page.  The  North  Sea  incident 
and  Stoessel,  at  Port  Arthur,  have 
been  mi;ch  dwelt  upon  by  the 
cartoonists. 


i\ijiAqtv>u^' 


CONi>'isCATEU  BY  THE  liEUEiN  TOLUE.  -  Fiom  Z'l/ ill//  (London). 
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AVE,  CASAIt  : 

(Dedifiited  to  th«<  Kallant  defender  of  Port  Arthur.) 

"The  lioiior  of  the  Russian  eiiKh'S  is  untarnished,  and  to 
avoid  further  hloodslied,  huniiinlty  desires,  witti  one  arcord, 
the  surrenderof  the  heroic  remains  of  the  garrison."  -  Tiiiu-i'. 

Fn>m  Punch  (London). 


1.  A  rahU-  from  New  York  to  the  presn  announces  that  the 
I'nited  State-*  ambassador  to  St.  I'et4TMhMr»j  declares  that 
the  war  has  scarcely  changed  the  ordinary  life  of  the  coun- 
try. The  seamjn  this  year  at  St.  I'etershurK  Is  almost  as  Kay 
as  ever. 

2.  The  wonnded.  who.  for  the  mo«t  part,  have  been  Injured 
in  hand-to-hand  llifhtint;.  are  |>airifully  dra»;KinK  themselves 
toward  Mukden.  One  sees  them  in  the  middle  of  inunflated 
lldds,  tiikluK  refuse  on  little  iHlunrI-'  in  'ir<l<r  to  ."^cape  h«'in>f 
ilrowiif<l.     From  J,f.  Ilirr  (Paris). 


THK   l<ii/.ML;rTVi;.\>KI    .MKTlloli 


"  When  In  doabt,  I  would  rather  Are  at  ten  friends  than 
pn  enemy."— Fronj  Le  Grelot  (Paris;. 


THE  PKACTICAL   SIDE  OF"   IT. 

Britannia  to  Russia  :  "I  have  lost  the  fishing .    Now 

you've  got  to  pay  me  for  all  the  heirings  of  the  North  Sea," 
—From  Le  Grelot  (Paris). 


THE    DAWN    OF   THE    NEW   ERA    IN    RUSSIA. 

BY  E.   J.    DILLON. 


RUSSIA  is  in  the  tliroes  of  a  great  political 
and  social  change.  Instead  of  annexing 
part  of  Asia  by  violent  means,  as  many  expected 
she  would,  she  bids  fair  to  be  herself  annexed 
to  Europe  by  a  seemingly  peaceful  process,  and 
to  join  the  ranks  of  self-governing  nations.  Timid 
hopes  have  hardened  into  beliefs,  secret  desires 
have  become  loud  demands.  The  magic  word 
"  constitution  "  has  been  frequently  pronounced 
of  late  even  in  public  and  the  persons  who  ut- 
tered it  have  undergone  no  punishment.  "  Down 
with  the  autocracy  !  "  has  been  shouted  by  stu- 
dents and  others  within  and  without  the  walls 
of  public  edifices  and  the  prison  has  not  received 
one  additional  inmate  in  consequence.  The  press 
frankly  discusses  a  change  of  regime  which  three 
months  ago  it  would  have  been  rank  treason  to 
allude  to.  The  presidents  of  local  self-governing 
assemblies  have  met  privately  in  St.  Petersburg, 
constituting  an  improvised  parliament,  and  have 
passed  resolutions  demanding  liberty  of  the  press, 
liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  public  meeting,  a 
habeas  corpus  act,  and  a  representative  assembly 
empowered  to  vote  supplies,  control  the  budget, 
make  laws,  and  call  ministers  to  account. 

Foreign  lands  and  Sibex'ia  have  given  up  some 
of  their  exiles,  the  prisons  have  returned  a  per- 
centage of  their  political  prisoners.  Liberal  jour- 
nals have  sprung  up  and  are  preaching  the 
new  birth  of  political  Eussia  ;  old  ones  sharply 
.criticise  the  past  and  hopefully  forecast  the 
future.  Students  turn  from  science  to  welcome 
the  advent  of  justice,  crowds  assernble  suddenly 
on  the  slightest  provocation  in  a  country  where 
a  public  meeting  is  a  heinous  crime.  Strangers 
fraternize  in  the  streets,  buying  newspapers 
and  congratulating  each  other  on  the  new  birth 
of  the  nation. 

The  world  is  astonished  at  the  suddenness  of 
the  movement.  But  in  reality  it  came  as  a  sur- 
prise only  to  outsiders,  who  had  no  leisure  to 
note  and  analyze  the  symptoms,  which  were 
many  and  unmistakable. 

The  salient  fact  of  the  situation,  as  Russian 
patriots  apprehend  it,  is  that  the  governing  ma- 
chine came  to  a  standstill.  The  blind  men  who 
led  the  blindfold  found  themselves  in  a  no- 
thoroughfare,  and  the  latter,  undoing  the  band- 
age around  their  eyes,  resolved  to  see  for  them- 
selves in  future.  The  crevices  and  safety  valves 
which    every  civilized    society  needs   and  pos- 


sesses were  gradually  closed  up  by  successive 
Russian  rulers  until  at  last,  in  lieu  of  harmless 
steam  and  smoke,  deadly  explosions  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.  To  become  a 
minister  of  the  interior  was  to  be  doomed  to  a 
sudden  and  violent  death  without  even  such  poor 
solace  as  the  consciousness  of  public  sympathy. 
What  foreigners  noticed  was  the  broad  and 
odious  distinction  made  between  Russians  and 
men  of  other  races,  who  were  treated  as  an  in- 
ferior class.  All  were  the  Czar's  subjects  ;  all 
were  obliged  to  serve,  support,  and  in  case  of 
need,  to  die  for  the  autocracy.  And,  one  and 
all,  they  did  their  duty  unselfishly  and  well. 
Yet  the  Finns,  the  Armenians,  the  Poles,  the 
Jews,  the  Tartars,  and  the  Buriats  were  not  mere- 
ly despised  by  the  bureaucracy,  but  they  were 
dealt  with  as  though  they  were  enemies,  and 
dangerous  enemies,  of  the  Czardom.  And  as  if 
that  were  not  enough,  the  native  masses  were 
from  time  to  time  deliberately  inflamed  against 
them.  One  of  the  many  baleful  results  of  this 
wanton  provocation  was  a  series  of  artificial  out- 
bursts against  the  Jews  and  massacres  which  the 
authorities  seldom  succeeded  in  stopping. 

THE    BUREAUCRACY    VS.    THE    RUSSIAN    PEOPLE. 

That  mischievous  distinction  between  various 
races  subject  to  the  Czar  was,  Russian  patriots 
now  affirm,  manifest  even  to  the  most  obtuse. 
But  what  most  foreigners  failed  to  perceive  was 
that  the  genuine  Russian  was  even  wofse  off 
than  his  fellow-subject  of  Jewish,  Armenian, 
Polish,  or  Finnish  extraction.  Indeed,  the  Ortho- 
dox elements  of  the  population  were  treated  as 
a  conquered  race,  ever  hostile,  ever  dangerous. 
And  they  were  accordingly  shackled  and  kept 
under  by  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  which  has 
been  often  called  the  "  ministiy  of  war  against 
natives."  This  is  how  Russians  now  describe 
their  own  condition  in  the  past: 

They  had  no  voice  in  governing  the  country, 
no  right  to  tax  themselves,  no  claim  to  control 
or  criticise  the  administration,  no  authority  to 
audit  the  state  accounts,  no  right  to  renionstrate 
against  measures  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  masses, 
no  permission  to  worship  God  as  their  conscience 
dictated.  Liberty  of  public  meetings,  liberty  of 
the  press,  of  speech,  of  religious  thought  dis- 
played in  worship,  was  absolutely  suppressed. 
"  With  us,"  writes  Vyazemski,  "  everything  ends 
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in  a  prohibition  or  a  command.  Whon  shall  we 
he  forbidden  to  be  slaves  and  ordered  to  be  rep- 
utable men  ?  " 

And  the  consequence  was  that  enterprise  in 
trade,  orij^inality  in  thought,  imagination  in  lit- 
erature, sincerity  in  religion,  and  self-reliance  in 
every-day  life  were  often  atrophied  ami  some- 
times wholly  destroyed.  Legislation  was  a  strait- 
jacket  woven  by  the  privih'ged  few  for  tlu;  pur- 
pose of  crippling  the  inarticulate  millions. 

But  even  those  laws  were  made  only  to  be 
broken.  There  was  hardly  a  pretense  of  apply- 
ing them  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  ^"i<)lated 
when  invoked  against  the  privileged  social 
layers,  they  were  stretclied,  twiste<l.  and  in- 
tensified when  employed  to  scourge  tlie  masses. 
Russian  law  says  :  '•  No  one  shall  be  deprived 
of  the  riglits  of  his  status,  nor  sliall  the  rights 
of  any  person  be  curtailed  otherwise  than  by  a 
tribuiuil  as  punishment  for  a  crime."  Yet  since 
Prince  Svyatojjolk-Mirski  luis  become  minister, 
numbers  of  men,  women,  and  youths  have  been 
brought  ])ack  from  exile  or  liberated  from 
prisons,  among  them  lawyers,  physicians,  stu- 
dents, officers,  woikmen,  peasants,  and  sijii/ 
strijilings  not  af  nijv.,  who  were  deju-ived  of  their 
rights  and  liberties  without  trial,  without  charge, 
witliout  crime,  without  appeal.* 

For  the  judge  in  Russia  was  too  often  the 
minister,  the  police  director,  the  official,  and  his 
will  was  the  standard  by  which  he  summarily 
condemned.  The  laws  of  the  empire  are  vol- 
uminous, would  fill  a  good-sized  library,  and 
contain  many  wise  regulations.  Rut  the  most 
important  of  them  liave  been  for  long  suspended 
by  '-temporary"  decrees  curtailing  the  rights  of 
individuals, — temporary,  but  long  liveii.  Thus, 
in  ISS'J,  a  series  of  measures  utterly  gagging  tlu^ 
press  was  promulgated — for  a  short  time.  They 
have  now  lasted  twenty  two  years,  ami  are  still 
in  force.  In  force?  Only  partially;  for  even 
they  have  been  largely  supersedetl  l)y  tlecrees 
more  stringent  still  which  have  receiveil  no  per- 
manent wording,  having  been  announced  to  edi- 
tors l)y  word  of  mouth  or  swiftly  sent  across  the 
telephone  wires.  Again,  the  famous  Poli)zhenit/e\ 
which  proclaimed  a  state  of  siege  in  various 
parts  of  the  empire  was  introduced  for  three 
years  only.  That  was  in  ISSl,  and  it  is  still 
enforced  to-day.  It  was  to  be  applied  only 
*'  when  public  tranquillity  is  violated  in  any  place 
by  criminal  designs  against  the  existing  state 
form."  For  more  than  twenty  years,  many  parts 
of  Russia  have  been  governed  congruously  with 
the  severe  regulations  of  that  statute, — yet  one 

*  Cf .  Ruaskiya  Vyedomosti,  November  13, 1904, 
+ August  14-26,  1881. 


would  not  like  to  infer  that  during  that  time  the 
violation  of  public  order  has  gone  on  among  the 
population.  And  if  it  has,  of  what  use  was  the 
Draconic  decree? 

THE    RU.'SSIAX    PEOPLE    HAVE    NO    RIGHTS. 

Those  measures  were  put  in  force  against  Rus- 
sians, and  they  not  only  did  not  attain  their 
avowed  end. — for  the  "violation  of  public  or- 
der" seemingly  continues  to  this  day. — but  they, 
unhappily,  had  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the 
masses.  On  the  one  hand,  the  extension  of  the 
arbitrary  powers  of  the  administration  stifled  in 
th(^  nation  all  respect  for  law,  all  sense  of  legality, 
and,  on  the  other,  it  gradually  accustomed  "the 
rulers  of  Ru.ssia  to  look  upon  the  people  as  a 
servile,  inarticulate  mass,  which  ought  to  have 
no  opinions,  must  not  iliscuss  the  acts  of  the 
authorities,  must  not  claim  to  take  part  in  solv- 
ing any  imperial  problems,  however  much  their 
own  interests  might  be  affected  by  them.  And 
when  public  bodies,  exercising  a  right  conferred 
by  law,  petitioned  the  government  to  modify 
this  or  tliat  statute,  even  this  act  was  regardcMl 
as  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  supreme 
power  !  "  * 

The  members  of  every  civilized  community 
poss(«8s  the  right  of  meeting  and  of  combining 
for  lawful  olijects.  For  there  is  no  cultured 
community  which  does  not  fetd  tlie  need  of  dis- 
cussint;  its  atlaira  from  time  to  time.  Hence 
tlie  legislation  of  all  civilized  states  reckons 
with  this  re(|uirement  and  provides  the  means 
of  satisfying  it.  Even  the  archaic  Russian  penal 
code  alloweil  in  exceptional  cases  the  tocsin  to 
be  soundeil  and  the  people  to  be  summoned  to- 
gether to  deliberate.  And  since  then  the  need 
lias  })ecome  more  pressing,  more  fre(|uent.  more 
widespreail.  but  the  permission,  instead  of  being 
enhirge<l  proportionately,  has  })een  wholly  with- 
ilrawn.  In  th(>  empire  of  the  Czar,  there  are 
now  only  helpless  units  and  an  ojunipotent  rul- 
ing class.  There  is  not  even  a  nation,  but  only 
a  bureaucracy.  It  is  natural,  then,  that  for 
meetings,  assemblies,  and  associations  the  law 
should  have  no  regulations, — only  penalties. 

LIBKKTV    OF    THE    PRESS    UNKNOWN. 

Liberty  of  the  press  is  unknown  in  Russia. 
Xor  are  the  burning  topics  of  the  day  ever 
dealt  with  by  the  journals.  Current  events  of 
the  most  intense  interest  are  passed  over  in 
silence.  Americans  may  perhaps  realize  what 
this  means  by  imagining  if  they  can  how  they 
would  feel  if  no  newspaper  were  allowed  to  pub- 
lish a  true  and  complete  statement  of  the  rav- 

♦  fiugskiya  VyedomostU  October  27, 1904, 
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ages  caused  by  a  complete  failure  of  the  crops 
in  five  States  of  the  Union  where  the  population 
was  dying  with  hunger  ;  and  if  every  journal 
were  forbidden  to  criticise  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Post- 
master-General, and  every  prominent  official. 
But  even  the  idea  which  Americans  would  then 
form  of  the  condition  of  the  Russian  press 
would  be  inadequate.  Take  an  instance.  In 
1901,  there  was  a  partial  famine.  People  en- 
dured harrowing  sufferings,  children  starved 
before  the  eyes  of  their  parents,  mothers  died 
leaving  helpless  children  dying,  too*  yet  the 
press  scarcely  mentioned  the  famine.  Some- 
times, indeed,  for  weeks  it  never  once  alluded 
to  it.  Hard-hearted  indifference,  it  might  seem 
to  a  foreigner  ;  in  truth,  it  was  only  implicit 
obedience  to  the  authorities. 

And  even  the  most  obedient  papers  may  be 
stopped.  The  Vyatskaya  Gazeta,  for  example, 
was  read  in  proofs  and  approved  by  the  censor 
before  being  published.  One  day,  it  occurred 
to  the  governor  to  allow  the  paper  to  appear  but 
to  hinder  the  people  from  reading  it.  Therefore, 
43  police  inspectors,  306  rural  policemen,  and 
1,196  police  watchmen  were  dispatched  to  the 
huts  of  the  peasants  to  seek  for  all  numbers  of 
the  journal  for  this  year  and  former  ygars  !  * 
In  a  few  days  he  quashed  his  order.  Respect  for 
law  is  not  fostered  by  caprices  of  this  nature. 

EDUCATION    DISCOURAGED. 

The  government  systematically  discounten- 
anced education  and  enlightenment  in  all  its 
forms.  Committees  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  elementary  knowledge  were  deemed 
harmful  in  their  activity  ;  those  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  were  virtually  suppressed.  Mutual- 
help  societies  founded  by  members  of  the  intel- 
ligent classes  were  closed.  The  Authors'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Moscow  Juridical  Society,  and  the  Im- 
perial Free  Economic  Society  were  declared  to 
have  forfeited  their  right  of  arranging  public 
lectures.  Two  years  ago,  in  Moscow,  a  society 
was  projected  at  the  Imperial  University  and 
the  Imperial  Technical  High  School  to  promote 
the  advance  of  experimental  science.  The  pro- 
fessors of  the  high  school  were  the  founders  and 
directors.  The  objects  of  the  society  were  ad- 
mirable, and  a  sum  of  |5 1,495  was  subscribed  as 
capital  to  promote  them.  But  the  government 
would  not  consent  to  sanction  the  society.  Six 
schools  were  about  to  be  opened  recently  by  the 
zemstvo  in  the  state  of  Novgorod.  But  the 
project  was  vetoed. j-     Hence  children  are  often 

*  Russ,  November  24,  1904. 

+  Vyestnik  Yevropy,  May,  1904,  p.  336.  Cf .  Bxisskyiya  VyedO' 
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taught  secretly,  although  that,  too,  is  a  punish- 
able crime.  In  one  of  the  districts  of  the  state 
of  Vladimir,  over  one-half  of  the  persons  who 
can  read  and  write  learned  out  of  school.  In 
various  factories,  it  was  ascertained  that  33  per 
cent,  of  the  "hands"  were  taught  to  read  out  of 
school. 

RUSSIANS   HAVE    NO   FATHERLAND. 

Under  that  system  of  government,  the  chief 
aim  of  which  was  seemingly  to  suppress  and  to 
coerce,  Russians,  it  is  now  publicly  asserted,  had 
and  have  no  fatherland.  To  the  bureaucracy 
they  were  taxpaying  animals,  and  nothing  more. 
The  peasants,  who  form  over  three-fourths  of 
the  population,  the  petty  traders,  and  even  the 
wealthy  merchants,  cannot  send  their  children 
to  army  and  navy  schools  to  qualify  them  to  en- 
ter either  service.  The  class  to  which  they  be- 
long is  unworthy  of  the  honor.  Nay,  they  are 
devoid  of  other  rights  more  elementary  still. 
The  merchant  proprietor  of  a  vast  industrial  en- 
terprise, who  gives  bread  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  workmen,  does  not  dare  to  read  to  them  the 
telegrams  of  a  newspaper,  say,  about  the  war, 
nor  a  chapter  from  the  Gospel.  It  would  be 
treason  to  the  autocratic  regime.  "  What  an  odd 
kind  of  fatherland  this  is  in  which  I  am  a 
stranger,"  writes  the  Russian  journalist,  Menshi- 
koff,  "  Whatsoever  a  man  touches,  he  is  told, 
'that  is  not  your  business.'  Whose  business  is 
it,  then  ?  If  it  is  not  ours,  it  follows  that  we 
are  strangers.  What  is  our  fatherland  and 
what  is  a  foreign  country  ?  If  all  my  rights 
here  are  summed  up  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  I 
had  better  start  for  England,  where  they  will 
bestow  that  '  right '  upon  me  and  at  the  same 
time  full  equality  with  all  citizens,  guaranteed 
protection,  and  freedom  of  thought  and  con- 
science."* 

TERROR    THE    TURNING-POINT. 

In  the  long  run.  arbitrary  government  on  those 
lines  engendered  lawlessness  ;  religious  persecu- 
tion fostered  hypocrisy  ;  coercion  brought  forth 
criminal  violence.  And  then  came  stagnation. 
Ministers,  governors,  police  directors,  prominent 
officials  were  killed  by  Russian  malcontents. 
The  latent  hostility  became  open  war.  Sipy- 
agin,  minister  of  the  interior,  was  shot  dead. 
Plelive,  his  successor,  was  killed  by  a  bomb. 
The  administrative  machine  stopped,  at  home. 
Abroad,  it  had  worked  very  unsatisfactorily. 
Some  practical  solution  had  to  be  given  to  the 
question  whether  the  old  system  should  be  con- 
tinued.    Weeks  were  passed  in  deliberation.    A 

*Novoye  Vremya,  October  16, 1904. 
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victory  by  Kuropatkin  might  liave  turned  the 
scale.  But  the  telegraph  chr(jnicled  only  re- 
verses and  retreats.  The  annals  of  the  campaign 
contained  many  a  record  which  was  construed 
as  an  indictment  of  the  government  at  home. 
Murmurs  grew  loud  against  the  continuation  of 
liostilities  ;  censures  were  hurled  against  the 
bureaucracy  for  drifting  into  a  needless  war  ; 
demands  were  formulated  for  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  Finally,  Prince  Svyatopolk-Mirski  was 
appointed  minister  of  interior.  A  man  of  charm- 
ing frankness,  fa.scinating  manners,  enlightened 
views,  he  disagreed  with  I'lchve's  opini(jns,  dis- 
approved his  methods,  and  deplored  the  results. 
The  new  minister  employed  sootliing  Ian 
guage,  and  followed  it  up  with  judicious  acts. 
But  he  changed  n(me  of  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment enounced  by  liis  predecessor.  He  be- 
gan by  assuring  the  Russian  people  of  his  con- 
fidence, and  they  were  overjoyed  thereat.  He 
also  released  many  of  the  most  honored  and 
honorable  of  the  Czar's  subjects  from  prison 
who  ought  never  to  have  been  incarceratfd. 
Others  h(^  recalled  from  e.xile.  He  cttnnived, 
too,  at  trivial  press  peccadillos,  and  refrained 
from  sending  men  to  jail  who  had  uttered  views 
which  ditlered  from  those  of  the  bureaucracy. 
But  all  his  acts  and  words  have  been  marked 
with  tlie  impress  of  his  own  indivi>luality.  They 
bind  no  one  but  himself.  Ami  if  he  be  relieved 
of  his  duties  to-morrow,  his  successor  will  be 
free  to  revert  to  the  system  of  Plehve  without 
abolishing  a  law  or  repudiating  an  axiom  of  the 
government.  That  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  of  the  situation. 

THE    SELF-QOVEKNINQ    ZEM8TV08 

The  grand  historic  event  of  the  new  rrijunf 
is  the  assembly  of  the  presidents  of  the  zemski 
boards.  It  was  a  private,  almost  a  secn-t, 
meeting,  but  part  of  its  significance  lies  in  the 
circumstance  that  it  could  have  been  hindered 
and  was  not.  The  zemstvos  are  elected  provin- 
cial bodies  investeil  with  certain  limited  powers. 
They  are  charged  with  repairing  the  roads,  pro- 
viding medical  help  for  the  rural  population, 
organizing  schools,  collecting  statistics,  and 
keeping  the  thousands  who  leave  their  villages 
every  year  in  search  of  work  from  falling  victims 
to  hunger  and  disease.  Owing  less  to  the  pow^ers 
conferred  upon  these  bodies  than  to  their  repre- 
sentative character  and  enterprising  spirit,  they 
have  within  them  the  germs  of  development  and 
are  capable  of  expanding  into  a  legislative  assem- 
bly— a  Russian  Parliament.  Hence  the  govern- 
ment generally  regarded  them  with  mistrust  and 
treated  them  with  hostility,  For  twenty  years, 
the  zemstvos  have  been  organizing  and  spread- 


ing education,  at  first  rapidly  and  then,  owing  to 
tlie  opposition  of  the  ])ureaucracy,  slowly.  The 
ministry  hindered  their  work  in  every  conceiv- 
able way.  Many  of  the  schools  founded  by 
them  in  1880  were  withdrawn  from  their  man- 
agement  in  1884.  In  18!)7,  several  zemstvos 
petitioned  the  government  for  permission  to 
open  schools  at  their  own  cost  for  reading  and 
writing,  in  the  interests  of  the  fatherland,  which 
the  bureaucracy  might  be  expected  to  further. 
But  the  authorities  refused.  For  education  and 
autocracy  are  as  fire  and  water, — they  cannot 
combine.  Still,  in  the  face  of  tliis  great  growing 
opposition  the  zemstvos  made  headway.  Then, 
at  last  the  government  had  recourse  to  extreme 
measures, — reducetl  their  budget  and  narrowed 
the  scope  of  their  eilucational  activity. 

But  the  local  boards  still  worked  manfully 
on  for  the  weal  of  the  helpless  people,  giving 
them  half  a  loaf  when  a  whole  one  could  not  be 
procured.  When  schools  were  forbidden,  books 
were  published. — not  trashy  or  harmful  works, 
but  the  best  creations  of  Russian  classic  litera- 
ture. Here,  too,  the  efforts  of  the  zemstvos  were 
thwarted.  In  I'JOl,  the  central  authorities  hin- 
dered them  from  issuing  cheap  editions  of  Rus- 
sian classics  for  tlie  benighted  people,  but  forgot 
to  tiain  the  flood  of  obscent;  and  superstitious 
twatldle  which  inundated  tlie  provinces.*  At 
last,  when  the  zemstvos  expressed  a  wish  to  meet 
together  and  concert  uniform  measures  for  suc- 
coring th«'  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  the  gov- 
ernment refusetl.  Each  local  council  might  help 
separately,  but  there  must  be  no  combination  1 

Such  were  tin;  zemstvos  when  Plehve  was 
killed, — devoid  of  power,  but  po6ses.sed  of  that 
knowledge  which  is  ecpiivalent  to  power.  They 
alone  knew  the  ma.s.ses.  knew  the  economic  and 
moral  state,  the  strivings  ami  the  temper  of  the 
people.  And  as  the  government  W(juld  soon 
liave  to  ask  the  help  of  that  people,  it  would  need 
the  good  will  and  the  cooperation  of  the  zemst- 
vos. For  the  whole  economic  structure  of  the 
t'zardom  is  creaking  and  shaking, — has,  indeed, 
already  broken  <lown  in  many  places,  and  must 
shortly  be  built  up  anew.  And  without  the 
zemstvos,  who  are  the  spokesmen  of  the  peasants, 
the  government  would  be  groping  in  the;  dark, 
for  unlike  other  governments  it  has  no  sound 
adviser,  no  infiuential  coa<ljutor.  The  men  of 
light  and  leading  in  Siberia,  in  prison  or  abroad, 
are  all  in  the  camp  of  the  enemies  of  autocracy. 
Hence  the  new  minister,  whose  system  would 
seem  to  be  to  keep  the  people  in  countenance 
without  changing  the  old  principles  of  adminis- 
tration, smiled  on  the  zemstvos.    He  let  the  presi- 

♦Those  of  Smolensk,  Tver.  Perm,  Kaluga,  Samara. 
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dents  of  the  district  boards  know  that  if  they 
still  desired  to  meet  and  adopt  measures  for 
succoring  the  wounded,  he  would  })lace  a  coun- 
cil hall  in  his  ministry  at  their  service  and  au- 
thorize their  meeting.  This  was  a  vast  stride  in 
the  direction  of  democracy, — for  the  Russian 
Government.  To  allow  the  representatives  of 
elective  popiilar  bodies  to  gather  together  and 
deliberate  on  any  matter  whatever  was  a  new  de- 
parture. It  marked  an  epoch  in  Russian  history. 
The  assembly  was  fixed  for  November  19,  1904. 

THE   GOVERNMENT   WITHDRAWS  ITS   AUTHORIZATION. 

The  presidents  of  the  district  councils  were 
delighted.  But  they  accepted  the  concession  as 
a  stepping-stone.  With  frankness  born  of  grati- 
tude, they  told  the  minister  that  they  would 
discuss  other  matters  besides  the  help  of  the 
wounded.  The  bulk  of  the  Russian  people  are, 
if  not  wounded  by  Japanese,  hit  hard  by  priva- 
tions and  misery  which  might  easily  have  been 
avoided.  And  measures  to  alleviate  those  suf- 
ferings, and  to  hinder  their  recurrence,  would 
also  be  discussed,  they  said, — they  even  alluded 
to  a  representative  chamber.  Prince  Mirski 
shrugged  his  shoulders, — he  would  not  forbid 
them  to  debate  on  the  state  of  Russia,  but 
neither  could  he  authorize  them  to  do  so.  And 
as  for  a  parliament, — the  idea  could  not  be  en- 
tertained. Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  off 
the  gathering  until  January  ? 

Bureaucratic  dignitaries  and  other  partisans 
of  the  autocracy,  pure  and  simple,  hearing  what 
was  planned,  grew  alarmed.  The  assembly  must 
be  countermanded,  come  what  might.  Preven- 
tion is  so  much  easier  than  cure.  They  made 
earnest  representations  to  the  Czar,  one  of  the 
most  influential  among  them  going  so  far  as  to 
say  that  if  the  zemstvo  presidents  came  together 
with  the  permission  of  the  government,  their 
assembly  would  be  "the  beginning  of  the  end." 
Thereupon,  the  Emperor  summoned  his  minister 
and  learned  that  the  19th  of  November  was  the 
date  fixed,  but  that  it  might  be  postponed  till 
January.  He  refused,  however,  to  authorize  it 
at  all.  "  But  the  authorization  has  been  already 
promised,"  urged  Prince  Svyatopolk-Mirski. 
"Well,  later  on  we  may  see  more  clearly,"  re- 
plied the  Czar. 

This  conversation  was  reported  by  the  minis- 
ter the  same  evening  to  M.  Shipoff,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  assembly,  whereupon  the  zemstvo 
presidents  resolved  to  meet  privately  and  with- 
out official  authorization.  The  advantage  of 
this  procedure  from  the  government  point  of 
view  lay  in  the  circumstance  that  the  resolutions 


which  the  council  might  pass  would  be  those  of 
a  hundred  unofficial  individuals,  binding  upon 
no  one.  From  the  people's  point  of  view,  the 
authorization  was  a  meaningless  formality.  For 
all  Russia,  men  said,  is  united,  all  Russia  calls 
for  a  voice  in  governing  itself,  and  once  the 
mass  is  set  rolling,  it  will  grow  into  an  avalanche 
and  sweep  away  all  obstacles  to  its  progress. 

REPRESENTATIVE    GOVERNMENT    DEMANDED. 

The  19th  of  November  is  henceforth  a  his- 
toric date  in  Russian  annals, — analogous,  one 
might  say,  to  the  4th  of  May  in  pre-revolution- 
ary  France,  when  the  States-General  met.  On 
that  fateful  Saturday  evening,  ninety-eight  out 
of  the  one  hundred  and  ten  invited  zemstvo 
leaders  gathered  together  in  a  house  on  the 
River  Fontanka  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
preliminary  parliament.  They  deliberated  then 
and  on  the  three  following  days  behind  closed 
doors,  no  outsider  being  admitted.  That  was 
part  of  their  compact  with  the  minister  of  the 
interioi'.  And  the  press  was  strictly  forbidden 
to  publish  any  item  recognizing  their  existence, 
— that  being  one  of  the  precautions  taken  by 
Prince  Svyatopolk  -  Mirski.  The  result  of  the 
debates  was  that  a  large  majority  passed  resolu- 
tions to  the  effect  that  the  present  regime  was 
entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  needs  and 
aims  of  the  Russian  people,  who  must  hencefor- 
ward be  allowed  to  take  an  active  part  in  con- 
ducting their  own  affairs.  The  future  govern- 
ment, whatever  else  it  might  be  or  do,  shall  be 
based  upon  law  and  eschew  arbitrary  measures, 
and  the  woof  and  web  of  legislation  must  be  the 
political  equality  of  all  Russian  citizens,  liberty 
of  conscience,  of  the  press,  of  public  meeting, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  represent- 
ative assembly  to  make  laws,  vote  the  budget, 
watch  over  the  expenditure,  and  see  that  minis- 
ters discharge  their  duty  in  the  interests  of  the 
nation.  These  resolutions  were  unofficially  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  minister  by  the  chairman  of 
the  congress,  and  the  minister  undertook  to  lay 
them  before  the  Czar. 

Such  are  the  facts.  The  resultant  of  these 
events  and  of  other  happenings,  only  some  of 
which  are  known,  lies  in  the  seed-plot  of  the 
future.  The  intelligent  classes  in  Russia  are 
extremely  hopeful,  the  workingmen  and  the 
organized  Socialists  are  very  determined,  the 
students  and  the  young  generation  are  buoyant 
and  impulsive.  But  the  troops  and  all  the 
organized  forces  of  the  empire  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  autocratic  government,  whose  intentions 
are  certainly  not  suicidal. 
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THE  GREAT  NAPOLEON  VISITS  THE  JAPANESE  GENERAL  STAFF  AND  REMINDS  THEM  OF  HIS  OWN  FATE  IN  1812. 

WAR   PICTURES   IN    RUSSIA   AND   JAPAN. 


THE  Eussian  masses,  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  are  influenced  to  a  really  re- 
markable extent  by  the  colored  war  pictures 
called  Luhoclinyya  Kartiny,  or  popular  pictures, 
brought  out  by  a  number  of  publishers  of  the 
quasi-patriotic  class  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow. These  publishers  try  to  please  the  author- 
ities, from  whom  it  is  rumored  they  receive 
financial  support,  and  at  the  same  time  are  sure 
of  a  large  sale  to  the  ultra-patriotic  Russians. 
A  few  of  the  representative  ones  we  publish 
this  month.  These  pictures  are  in  bright  col- 
ors, and  represent  the  triumph  of  the  Russian 
arms,  invariably  breathing  a  spirit  of  contempt 
for  the  Japanese  army  and  navy.  Formerly, 
they  were  the  work  of  cheap  artists,  but  since 
the  time  of  the  Boxer  outbreak  in  China,  some 
artists  of  high  standing  have  taken  to  preparing 
these  pictures.  They  are  sold  on  the  streets  to 
the  lower  merchant  and  peasant  classes  at  prices 
from  one  to  three  kopecks  (the  kopeck  is  one- 
half  a  cent)  each.  In  every  village  house,  one 
er  more  of  these  pictures  will  be  found,  some 
framed,  others  tacked  up  on  the  walls.  In  the 
far-away  "governments,"  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  where  the  peasants,  and  even  many  of  the 
merchants,  never  see  a  newspaper,  these  Kartiny 
have  convinced  the  great  Russian  masses  that 


THE  RUSSIAN  JACK  TAR  PULLS  THE  JAPANESE  NOSE. 

(United  States,  England,  and  China  are  standing  by.)— A 
Russian  popular  picture. 
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the  army  and  navy  of  the  Czar  have  been  evcry- 
wliere  triunipliant  over  tlie  "yellow  devils." 
Most  of  these  are  of  the  crudest  design,  altliough 
a  few, — for  example,  the  one  representing  Na- 
poleon appearing  to  the  Japanese  (ieneral  StafT, 
and  the  one  showing  the  priest  leading  the  charge 


at  the  battle  of  the  Yalu, — show  some  artistic 
touch.  These  pictures  were  very  popular  and 
of  great  influence  during  the  Crimean  War. 
The  idea  is  very  niucli  older,  however,  and  in 
j)easant  huts  in  tlie  interior,  some  Knrtiny  of 
Napoleon's  time,  and  even   some  describing  the 


THE   BItAVE  RUSSIAN   SINKS  TWO  .JAr.XNESE  WAKSHU'S. 

(Referring  to  the  loss  of  the  Japanese  warships  Hatsitsc  and 
Yoshino.)—\  Russian  popular  picture. 


ONE  COSSACK  TAKES  CAPTIVE  THREE  JAPS. 

(The  Cossack  is  regarded  as  Russia's  best  fighter.)— A  Rus- 
sian popular  picture. 
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JAPANESE  ARTILLERY  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  YALU.— A  JAPANESE  POPULAR  PICTURE. 


battle  of  Poltava  (1709),  may  be  found.  They 
are  exclusively  for  the  illiterate  class  ;  no  in- 
telligent Russian  would  admit  one  of  these  pic- 
tures into  his  house.  They  are  referred  to  in  a 
general  way  as  Luhochnyya  Kartiny,  but  the  real 
Luhochnyya  are  not  war  pictures  ;  they  represent 


fables,  fairy  tales,  and  folk  stories.  In  the  country 
districts,  these  pictures  are  distributed  through 
agents  for  church  supplies  and  by  itinerant  ped- 
dlers, the  only  avenues  through  which  Russian 
peasants  receive  anything  from  the  outside  world. 
The  Japanese  popular  pictures  are  also  printed 


FOUR  JAPANESE  HEROES  AT  THE  YALU. 

(They  swam  the  river  in  the  face  of  artillery  fire.)— A 
Japanese  popular  picture. 


A  JAPANESE  HERO  AT  PORT  ARTHUR. 

(The  boarding  of  a  Russian  torpedo  boat  by  marines  of  a 
Japanese  destroyer.)— A  Japanese  popular  picture. 


iVAR  PICTURFS  IN  RUSSIA  AND  JAPAN. 
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in  color,  but  thoy  appeal  to 
a  higlier  grade  public,  as 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
in  Japan  is  iinich  less  than 
that  in  Russia.  The  author- 
ities have  notlnng  to  do 
with  these  pictures  in  Ja- 
pan. Their  general  tone  '> 
one  of  exaltation  of  the  lu 
tional  heroes  ;  and  when 
Russians  are  referred  to,  it 
is  not  in  the  coarse,  con- 
temptuous way  which  char- 
actcnizes  the  pictures  on 
the  other  side.  There  is  no 
appeal  to  religious  preju- 
dice in  the  Japanese  pic- 
tures. They  are  usually 
very  full  of  detail,  ant! 
whereas  the  Russian  pic- 
tures make  much  of  the  in- 
dividual soldier,  tlio  Japa 
nese  must  always  have  their 
national  flag  in  evidence. 


mi;     I.VrVNh>K   STuKM     kin  rilAC    KOItr.        V     IAI'ANKSK    l'l>|>ri,\H    I'MTl'HK. 


THE  JAPANESE  INFANTRY  WINKING  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  YALC. 

(The  Imperial  (Juard,  under  General  Hasegawa,  as  shown  in  a  Japanese  popular  picture.) 


SAMUEL   GOMPERS,    REPRESENTATIVE    OF 
AMERICAN    LABOR. 


BY  WALTER  E.   WEYL,    Ph.D. 


ON  November  26,  1904,  the  representatives  of 
organized  labor,  in  convention  assembled, 
by  a  practically  unanimous  vote  and  amid  un- 
bounded enthusiasm,  reelected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  the 
premier  position  in  the  labor  world,  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers.  The  result  was  not  unexpected.  For 
twenty  years,  the  Federation  had,  with  one  excep- 
tion, annually  voted  to  retain  the  present  in- 
cumbent in  his  high  office.  In  the  whole  labor 
movement,  no  name  has  been  so  closely  identified 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  great  Federation  as  that 
of  Mr.  Gompers. 

The  life  of  Samuel  Gompers  illustrates  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  a  man  who  concentrates  all 
energies  upon  a  single  object.  For  forty  years, 
Mr.  Gompers  has  been  absolutely  devoted  to  one 
cause,  the  building  up  of  the  trade  -  union. 
Neither  political  ambition  nor  business  oppor- 
tunity, neither  public  duties  nor  social  diver- 
sions, have  forced  him  even  for  a  moment  to 
swerve  from  this  path.  Morning  and  night, 
Sundays,  weekdays,  and  holidays,  he  has  lived 
with  this  one  ideal  ;  to  this  sole  attainment  he 
has  directed  his  every  effort.  There  has  been 
no  dissipation  of  forces,  no  frittering  away  of 
self  upon  a  multitude  of  small  objects  ;  nothing 
but  the  intense  concentration  of  a  strong  mind 
and  an  indomitable  will  upon  a  living,  vital, 
growing  movement. 

Samuel  Gompers  was  born  in  London,  on 
January  27,  1850.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  was 
•apprenticed  to  the  shoemaking  trade,  but  shortly 
thereafter  changed  over  to  the  making  of  cigars, 
at  which  occupation  his  father  was  employed. 
In  1863,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  emigrated  to 
America,  where,  in  the  capacity  of  journeyman, 
he  continued  to  work  at  his  trade.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  first  cigar-makers'  union  of  the 
city  of  New  York  was  organized,  and  the  young 
lad  immediately  joined.  Even  at  that  age  he 
was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  unionism,  though 
his  enthusiasm,  doubtless,  was  boyish  and  un- 
comprehending. 

It  was  not  until  Mr.  Gompers  attained  his 
majority,  however,  that  he  secured  recognition 
or  preferment  in  a  labor  organization.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  elected  to  the  position 
of  secretary  of  his  local  union,  to  which  office 
he  was  reelected  in  the  following  year.     He  also 


served  for  six  successive  terms  as  president, 
and  during  this  period,  and  subsequently,  he 
represented  his  local  in  the  city  and  State  fed- 
erative bodies,  with  which  his  organization  was 
affiliated. 

MR.    GOMPERS    AS    A    TRADE-UNIONIST. 

In  those  early  days,  the  trade-union  movement 
was  modest  in  its  scope  and  limited  in  its  powers. 
The  vast  majority  of  labor  organizations  were 
merely  local,  and  their  activity  was  directed 
solely  to  the  achievement  of  immediate  aims. 
Not  until  1887  did  the  local  union  to  which  Mr. 
Gompers  belonged  determine  to  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  a  national  organization,  and  the 
first  congress  convened  for  this  purpose  consisted 
of  but  seven  delegates,  of  whom  Mr.  Gompers 
was  one. 

In  the  creation  of  this  organization,  now  the 
Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  Mr.  Gompers 
was  extremely  active,  and  through  his  influence 
and  agitation,  the  new  organization  ultimately 
adopted  the  democratic  system  of  proposing  and 
making  laws  and  nominating  and  electing  offi- 
cers by  the  initiative  and  the  referendum. 

To  Mr.  Gompers  may  also  be  attributed  a 
large  part  of  the  credit  for  establishing  benefit 
features  upon  an  extensive  scale.  The  British 
unions,  such  as  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpen- 
ters, and  others,  differ  chiefly  from  the  Ameri- 
can organizations  of  like  nature  in  that  they 
largely  depend  upon  a  well-developed  system  of 
trade-union  benefits  for  securing  and  retaining 
membership.  The  union  insures  the  working- 
man  against  unemployment,  sickness,  death, 
accident,  and  from  disability  resulting  from  old 
age  or  prolonged  illness.  The  Cigar-Makers' 
Union  is  the  only  large  organization  in  the 
United  States  which  has  adopted  an  extensive 
system  of  benefits.  During  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  this  union  has  expended  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  its  members  for  sickness,  death,  and 
out-of-work  benefits.  In  large  measure,  the 
credit  for  this  system  of  benefits,  modeled  upon 
the  English  plan,  is  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Gompers, 
though,  of  course,  its  successful  administration 
has  been  due  to  the  activity  of  the  presidents 
and  other  officials  of  the  organization. 

Though  for  the  last  twenty  years  Mr.  Gompers 
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(FVom  his  latest  pliotoRrjiph.) 


lias  almost  continuously  rcniaincd  president  of 
tlio  Anierican  Federation  of  Labor,  lie  has  durinj; 
this  entire  period  retained  nieinbership  in  his 
own  union,  and  durini;  the  last  fourteen  years 
has  been  its  first  vice-president.  In  this  con- 
nection, and  in  his  various  other  capacities,  lie 
took  part  in  political  reforms,  looking  to  the  i)ro- 
tection  of  the  workers  and  the  betterment  of 
their  conditions.  Mr.  Gompers  was  active  in 
securing  in  New  York  tlie  Saturday  half  holiday 
for  employees,  in  financial  institutions,  and  he 
aided  materially  in  the  successful  movement  for 
child  labor  legislation  in  that  and  other  States, 
lie  was  also  prominent  in  the  struggle  for  the 
creation  of  a  federal  department  of  labor,  as 
well  as  for  legislation  prohibiting  the  immigra- 
tion of  Chinese  laborers  and  of  foreign  labor- 
ers under  contract.  While  interested,  however, 
in  political  reforms,  he  has  steadfastly  refused 
political  preferment.     In  1886,  while  still  work- 


ing at  the  l)ench  as  a  cigar-maker,  he  declined 
the  himorable  ami  remunerative  position  of  com- 
missioner of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Medi- 
ation and  .\rbitration,  and  he  subsefjuently  re- 
jected a  joint  nojiiination  for  State  Senator  made 
by  both  political  parties,  as  well  as  the  offer  of  a 
nomination  for  Congressman.  During  President 
McKinley's  administration.  Mr.  Gompers  de- 
clined an  invitation  to  become;  a  member  of  the 
Industrial  Commission,  and  at  various  times  in 
his  career  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
he  has  been  besieged  by  business  offers  which 
would  have  been  tempting  to  any  one  to  whom 
wealth  was  a  consi<leration. 

THE    FEDERATION    OK    LABOR. 

The  principal  activity  of  Mr.  Gompers  and 
the  work  with  which  his  name  is  most  intimately 
associated  is  the  creation  and  development  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  This  organ- 
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ization  was  formed  in  1881,  largely  as  a  protest 
against  the  Knights  of  Labor,  then  the  domi- 
nant labor  federation.  From  the  beginning, 
Mr.  Gompers  was  prominent  in  its  development. 
In  1882,  he  was  elected  president,  and  from 
1885  onwai'd  he  has  been  annually  reelected, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  year.  Up  to  the 
3'ear  1886,  Mr.  Gompers  performed  his  work 
entirely  gratuitously,  earning  journeyman's 
wages  at  his  trade.  His  latitude  of  action  was 
circumscribed  by  the  resources  of  the  organ- 
ization. In  one  year,  during  which  he  drew  no 
salary,  his  entire  expense  account  amounted  to 
thirteen  dollars.  The  organization  was  extremely 
weak.  The  Knights  of  Labor  exhibited  an  un- 
compromising hostility,  and  the  infant  Federa- 
tion was  weakened  by  the  defection  of  many  of 
its  members.  In  1886,  it  was  reorganized,  and 
the  president,  who  was  henceforth  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  organization,  was  accorded 
an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars.  This 
year,  also,  marked  the  decline  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  and  from  1886  on,  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  slowly  but  continuously  grew  in 
power,  and  gradually  occupied  the  position  once 
held  by  the  Knights.  Within  the  last  eighteen 
years,  the  Federation  has  grown  to  a  position 
far  more  prominent  than  any  ever  held  by  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  or,  in  fact,  by  any  other  labor 
organization  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

THE  GREATEST  LABOR  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  it 
exists  to-day,  is  in  some  ways  one  of  the  most 
impressive  organizations  in  the  world.  With 
two  millions  of  unionists  in  the  bodies  under  its 
jurisdiction,  with  the  partial  allegiance  of  other 
millions  of  workingmen,  still  unorganized  but 
imbued  with  the  union  spirit,  the  Federation 
rests  upon  a  base,  broader  in  point  of  numbers, 
than  any  labor  union  or  federation  in  the  world, 
and  comparable  only  with  certain  vast  political 
and  religious  bodies.  In  America,  federation 
of  unions  has  gone  further  than  in  Great 
Britain,  or  in  any  of  the  countries  of  Continental 
Europe.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  there  exists 
a  Trade-Union  Congress,  which  aims  at  the 
political  advancement  of  the  workers  and  a 
general  federation  of  trade  -  unions  for  the  at- 
tainment of  industrial  ends.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  the  ambition  to 
accomplish  both  these  purposes.  Its  aim  is  to 
represent  its  constituent  unions  politically,  to 
assist  them  in  their  industrial  combats,  to  use 
its  good  offices  in  the  settlement  of  interunion 
disputes,  to  aid  in  the  extension  of  the  union 
label,   to  direct  the  application  of  the  boycott, 


and  to  influence  public  opinion  by  the  dis- 
semination of  information  upon  unions  and 
unionism. 

POWER    WITHOUT    AUTOCRACY. 

The  comparatively  favorable  position  now  held 
by  the  American  Federation  was  not  attained 
without  much  struggle  nor  without  overcoming 
apparently  insurmountable  obstacles.  The  Fed- 
eration arose  in  opposition  to  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  which,  it  was  feared,  would  swallow  up 
the  separate  trade-unions,  as  the  stork  of  the 
fable  devoured  his  batrachian  subjects.  The 
unions  forming  the  new  organization  were  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  their  prerogatives,  and  the 
powers  accorded  to  the  Federation  were  strictly 
defined  and  sharply  limited.  The  unions,  more- 
over, were  poor,  and  could  not  afford  high  as- 
sessments to  the  Federation,  which  body  was 
thus  forced  to  maintain  itself  in  a  meager  and 
extremely  economical  manner.  Until  1887,  the 
total  annual  receipts  of  the  Federation  never 
amounted  to  seven  hundred  dollars  ;  until  1899, 
the  revenue  of  no  year  was  equal  to  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  while  not  until  1901  did  the 
receipts  for  the  year  exceed  one  hiindred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  not  until  1903  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Finally,  the  Federation,  while 
appealed  to  to  settle  many  disputes  and  contro- 
versies, both  among  the  unions  themselves  and 
between  unions  and  employers,  was  without  the 
power  to  enforce  its  decisions,  and  only  grad- 
ually have  its  decisions  acquired  more  weight 
and  been  accorded  greater  consideration. 

In  a  certain  sense,  the  weakness  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  has  been  its  strength. 
It  could  hope  to  exist  only  upon  the  sufferance 
of  its  constituent  unions.  Had  it  arrogated  to 
itself  vast  powers,  or  sought  to  exert  a  dominat- 
ing influence  over  the  actions  of  the  unions,  there 
would  have  ensued  revolt  and  secession,  and  the 
Federation  would  have  crumbled  to  the  ground. 
Its  sole  hope  for  survival  lay  in  its  voluntary 
recognition  of  the  complete  autonomy  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  unions,  and  this  guarantee  was 
given  and  inviolably  maintained.  More  than  this, 
the  Federation  from  its  inception  has  been  mod- 
est in  the  extreme  in  its  demand  for  money  and 
power,  and  it  has  exerted  the  power  which  it 
possessed  in  a  moderate  and  cautious  manner. 

A  LABOR  LEADER  OF  THE  MODERN  TYPE. 

The  inherent  weakness  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  especially  during  its  earlier 
years,  and  the  cautious,  careful,  slow-paced 
policy  which  this  feebleness  necessitated,  called 
for  a  leader  with  a  peculiar  and  unusual  com- 
bination of  qualities.     There  are  many  men  of 
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rare  ability  who  would  have  sipjnally  failed  in 
the  difficult  task  which  Mr.  (Jonipers  is  accom- 
plishing. To  have  succeeded,  one  would  needs 
have  been,  like  him,  a  workingnian  and  the  son 
of  a  workingman,  with  a  workingman's  ideals 
and  a  workingman's  acute  sense  of  what  other 
workingmen  think  and  feel.  A  selfish  leader 
would  have  deserted  the  Federation  ;  an  un- 
practical enthusiast  would  have  been  desertetl 
by  it.  Mr.  Gompers  combined  warm,  generous 
enthusiasms  with  a  cool,  cautious,  tentative  pol- 
icy ;  he  was  far-sighted  in  his  plans,  but  care- 
ful, steady,  opportunistic,  even  wisely  temporiz- 
ing in  their  execution  ;  he  spoke  and  wrote  of 
the  rights  of  laltor,  but  he  saw  that  the  Federa- 
tion finances  were  in  good  order,  and  he  kept  in 
touch  with  an  infinite  multitude  of  petty  details. 
Mr.  Gompers  represents,  as  completely  as  any 
one,  the  latter-day  type  of  successful  labor  leader. 
Karnest  and  convincing  in  address,  straightfor- 
ward yet  courteous  in  intercourse,  intensely  pur- 
poseful and  tenacious  yet  tolerant  and  moderate, 
bold  in  thought  yet  cautious  in  action,  Mr.  Gom- 
pers, like  other  labor  leaders,  is  a  determined 
fighter  and  a  ])ersi8tent  pacifier.  For  years,  he 
h.  s  been  a  peacemaker,  than  whose  there  is  no 
more  strenuous  life,  and  by  his  intimate  ac(iuaint- 
ance  with  tin  r.sands  of  men.  and  his  knowledge 
of  their  point  of  view,  their  bias,  and  their  pecul- 
iarities, he  has  been  able  to  pour  oil  upon  many 
a  troubled  stream.  He  has  assisted  at  X\w  birth 
of  many  unions, — a  task  of  mitlwifery  that  falls 
to  the  lot  of  all  officials  of  the  Federation.  In 
the  Anterican  Fi'dtrntlonist,  which  he  edits,  in 
hundreds  of  articles  and  in  thousands  of  speeches, 
he  has  over  and  over  again  preached  the  funda- 
mentals of  trade-union  policy.  Hy  the  exercise* 
of  tact  and  forbearance,  and  by  exertions  which 
taxed  the  whole  mental  and  physical  endurance 
of  the  man,  he  has  brought  the  Federation 
through  manifold  dangers,  and.  with  others,  has 
placed  it  in  its  present  advantageous  situation. 

THE    HOPES    AND    FEARS    OF    TXIONISM. 

If,  in  the  future,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  to  increase  in  power,  it  will  probably 
be  due  in  large  part  to  the  greater  strength  and 
wealth  of  its  constituent  unions.  As  the  unionists 
learn  to  pay  higher  dues,  as  the  funds  of  the 
labor  organizations  increase,  the  prr  capita  tax, 
upon  which  the  revenues  of  the  Federation  de- 
pend, will  also  grow.  The  intensity  of  the 
jurisdictional  fights  and  the  debilitating  eflfect 
which  they  even  now  have  upon  the  unions  en- 
gaged in  them,  will,  of  necessity,  force  the  sev- 
eral unions  to  adjust  their  grievances  through 
some  central  body  like  the  American  Federation 
of  Ijabor.     The  boycott  and  the  label  must  also 


be  put  upon  a  l)roa(ler  basis  than  the  individual 
union,  and  the  political  influence,  as  heretofore, 
must  be  exerted  by  a  body  which  consists  of  all 
the  unions.  Moreover,  the  future  success  of  the 
trade-unions  will  depend  in  large  measure  upon 
the  success  with  which  the  unskilletl  workmen 
are  organized. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  Federation  in  San 
Francisco  seemed  to  be  sobered  by  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  it  was  marked  by  a  strong- 
er spirit  of  good-will  and  amity  than  ever  before. 
In  the  oncoming  struggle  with  antagonistic  as- 
sociations of  manufacturers,  tht>  unionists  may 
be  overmatched  in  money  and  in  expert  skill, 
Itut  they  will  not  be  outdone  in  enthusiasm  and 
in  compactness  of  organization.  The  threatened 
attacks  from  aggressive  associations  of  em- 
ployers niay,  therefore,  not  imi)robably  mean 
the  strengthening  of  the  very  spirit  of  unionism 
which  is  assailed  and  the  growth  of  harmon- 
ious interaction  among  the  unions. 

labor's  outlook  for  1905. 

^Vitll  the  advent  of  the  new  year,  therefore, 
ti.e  unions  find  themselves  in  a  position  that 
may  l»e  ••ailed  serious,  but  certainly  not  perilous. 
The  unions  as  a  whole  have  survived  the  at- 
tacks and  defeats  of  the  past  year  with  little  or 
no  loss  of  UH'mbership.  In  fact,  it  is  claimed, 
upon  thti  basis  of  the  per  ra/iihi  tax  of  the  Fed- 
eration, tliat  the  mem])ersliip  has  largely  in- 
creased. The  older  and  more  completely  or- 
ganized unions  have  more  than  held  their  own 
during  the  recent  depression,  and  even  the  new- 
er unions,  with  their  looser  organization,  have 
successfully  held  together  despite  th<*  attacks  of 
the  employers'  associations.  The  attempt  to 
obtain  ft-deral  legislation  shortening  the  hours 
of  labor  upon  government  contracts  and  abol- 
ishing the  use  of  the  injunction  in  lal)()r  di.-ii)ute8 
met  with  defeat,  but  the  whole  body  of  union- 
ists has  been  encouraged  by  the  ])olitical  suc- 
cesses in  Massachusetts  and  Colorado,  and  in 
tlie  coming  year,  the  campaign  for  federal  and 
State  legislation  favorable  to  labor,  will  be  taken 
uj)  with  renewe<l  vigor. 

Upon  th(!  whole,  the  unions  have  suffered  little 
from  their  opponents'  attacks.  Kven  where  they 
have  lost  in  members,  they  have  gained  in  a  sober 
determination  to  achieve  their  ends.  Better 
organized,  better  financed,  better  disciplined, 
taught  by  the  united  opposition  of  associations 
of  employers,  the  unions  will  enter  the  new  year 
stronger  than  ever,  ready  to  employ  more  ener- 
getically than  before  the  tried  policies  which 
have  enabled  them  to  bring  together  in  homo- 
geneous groups  a  majority  of  the  workers  in  most 
of  the  important  industries  of  the  country. 
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MR.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 


(Mr.  Carnegie  was  for  many  years  the  foremost  representative  of  the  men  who  developed  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
Pittsburg  district;  recently,  he  has  been  the  most  distinguished  patron  of  Pittsburg's  eesthetic  and  educational 
interests,  while  his  benefactions  to  libraries  and  universities  have  made  his  name  a  household  word  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  In  1903,  Mr.  Carnegie  was  made  lord  rector  of  the  University  of  St,  Andrews, 
Scotland.    On  November  25, 1904,  be  pelebrated  bis  sixty-seventh  birthday.) 


PITTSBURG-A    NKW   GRPLyVF   CITY. 

I.— THE   CITY'S   BASIC   INDUSTRY —STEEL. 
BY  WII.MAM   LUCIEN  SCAIFE. 


AN  eminent  authority  on  arcliiteeture  calls 
tlic!  (ireat  ryi-aiiiid  of  Cheops  -'the  most 
p^igantic  work  in  the  world. — one  wliirh  nov«'r 
has  been,  and  ])erliaps  n<!ver  will  he,  surpassed." 
It  is  fifty  f(M't  higher  than  and  oeeupies  nearly 
throe  times  the  area  of  St.  I'eter's,  Home,  tlie 
largest  cathedral  in  the  world,  while  its  con- 
struction is  said  to  have  recpiired  the  labor  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men  during  twenty  years. 
It  originally  contained  eighty-live  million  cubic 
f(!et  of  stone,  weighing  nearly  seven  million  tons. 
Th(!  ancient  (Ireeks  rightly  classed  it  among  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world,  while  Wendell 
Phillips,  in  the  ftdl  intellectual  light  of  modern 
New  Kngland,  ehxiuently  point»>d  to  it  as  a 
proof  of  his  favorite  theme,  ••  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun." 

Nevertheless,  Pittsburg's  industries,  modestly 


nestling  among  gently  rolling  hills  and  beneatn 
precipitous  blufTs,  transport  many  miles  to  and 
fro.  raise  and  lower  hundreds  of  feet,  and  trans- 
form in'iirb/  into  the  bones  and  sinews  of  civili- 
zation the  weiijld  of  a  iIdzcii  (iredt  Pyramids. 

Th  tyrant,  ('heops,  deprived  his  toiling  slaves 
of  even  their  religious  rites  and  festivals,  in 
order  to  hasten  the  completion  of  liis  monumen- 
tal tomb. 

The  workers  of  Pittsburg  produce  the  mate- 
rials which  aild  to  the  activity,  comfort,  and 
happini'ssof  millions  of  peoj)le,  whih;  they  them- 
Kflves  are  able  to  enjoy,  not  only  freedom,  but 
many  romforts  and  luxuries  unknown  to  the 
royal  tyrant  himself. 

Rightly  undtM-stood,  the  (Jreat  Pyramid  is  a 
splendid  monument  to  the  material  and  social 
progress  of  the  worM  during  the  last  four  thou- 


.\    HKI.IKK    MAI"   OF    IMTTSIUUO,    A  I.I.K(  i  II  KN  V.    .VM>    VKIMTV. 

(1,  Pittsburg;  iJ,  Alleglieiiy  ;  3,  McKeesport  :  4.  Braddock ;  .'>.  Homestead  ;  6.  WilkiiisburK;  7.  Duquesiie ;  8.  .Sharpsburg ; 
9,  Millvale;  10.  McKees  Rocks;  11,  Etna;  12,  Wilmerding;  13,  Rankin;  U.  Kno.wille;  15,  Belleviie;  16.  Turtle  Creek; 
17,  East  Pittsburg;  lt<,  Sheraden ;  19,  Pitcairn  ;  21),  Mount  Oliver;  21,  Swissvale  ;  22,  Aspinwall;  2:1,  Crafton ;  24,  Kdge- 
wcK>d  ;  2.5.  West  Liberty.  Map  from  data  of  the  I'nited  States  Geological  Survey  made  in  1908,  and  constructed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 
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sand  years.  Its  history  extends  from  the  time 
when  the  hiborer  was  a  beast  oC  burden  to  the 
present  age  of  mechanical  appliances,  when  the 
workers  direct  the  forces  of  nature  for  the  bene- 
fit of  man. 

This  is  the  "  new  thing  under  the  sun," — the 
utilization  of  natural  forces  to  replace  the  en- 
slavement of  men.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
Pittsburg's  supremacy  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel,  whose  rapid  growth  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  describe. 

The  accompanying  relief  map  of  the  Pittsburg 
district  clearly  shows  the  physical  features  of 
the  greatest  manufacturing  center  of  the  United 
States.  There  we  find  a  rolling  country,  from 
seven  hundred  to  thirteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  embraced  by  two  noble  rivers,  whose 
united  waters  form  the  broad  Ohio,  and  carry 
merchandise  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  two  thousand  miles  distant. 

But  the  principal  source  of  Pittsburg's  wealth, 
as  of  its  mechanical  power,  are  the  vast  beds  of 
undisturbed  bituminous  coal,  cheaply  mined  and 
of  the  best  quality  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  Connellsville  coking  coal  belongs  to  this  de- 
posit. It  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  Pittsburg  blast  furnaces. 

A  competent  authority  estimates  the  still  avail- 
able coal  in  all  of  the  deposits  of  this  region  at 
over  twenty-nine  billions  of  tons,  a  quantity 
which  would  fill  thirty  continuous  lines  of 
freight  cars  from  the  earth  to  the  moon.  The 
greatest  steel  works  are  on  the  rivers,  which 
carry  to  them  at  very  small  cost  the  necessary 
fuel,  and  furnish  the  vast  quantity  of  water  re- 


([uii'cd  for  their  operations,  it  being  estimated 
that  the  entire  average  dischai-ge  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  River  is  used  several  times  in  its  course 
past  the  steel  mills  and  furnaces  of  the  Pitts- 
burg district. 

These  navigable  rivers,  a  climate  tempered  by 
surrounding  hills,  a  picturesque  country  and  fer- 
tile soil,  attracted  the  original  Scotch-Irish  set- 
tlers to  make  their  homes  in  this  region,  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  from 
hostile  Indians  and  the  great  hardships  of  fron- 
tier life.  Their  descendants,  with  numerous  ad- 
ditions from  England  and  the  Continent,  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  conservative,  ener- 
getic, and  resourceful  population,  which  has 
learned  to  exert  powers  and  accomplish  mate- 
rial results  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ancient 
world. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  enter- 
prising people  of  Pittsburg  began  to  take  the 
coal  from  the  adjacent  hillsides  along  the  Mo- 
nongahela  River,  using  it  to  furnish  power  for 
their  growing  manufactories,  and  shipping  their 
surplus  down  the  Ohio  to  Cincinnati  and  other 
interior  ports. 

Immediately  after  Fulton's  invention  of  the 
steamboat,  Pittsburg  began  to  build  steam  craft 
of  ever-increasing  power,  until  she  broke  the 
world's  Tecord  of  a  single  day's  shipment  by 
water  when,  on  June  24,  1903,  399,350  tons 
left  her  harbor.  Had  this  freight  been  carried 
by  rail,  a  train  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  in  length  would  have  been  necessary. 

The  Pittsburg  coal  vein,  celebrated  for  its 
wide  extent,  uniformly  great  thickness,  and  ex- 


A   VIEW  OF  THE  CITY   OE  PITTSBURG   IN   1817,  — FROM  AN  OLD  PRINT. 

("The  Forks  of  the  Ohio  "  was  taken  by  a  force  of  French  and  Indians  in  1754,  and  held  under  the  name  of  Fort  Duquesne 
until  1758,  when  the  place  was  taken  by  General  Forbes,  and  named  Fort  Pitt,  or  Pittsburg.) 
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cellonce,  was  originally  mined  and  transported 
entirely  by  human  labor.  The  output  was  there- 
fore small.  Later,  horses,  mules,  and  engines 
were  used  for  handling  the  coal,  but  the  miners 
were  compelled  to  excavate  by  hand,  aided  by 
blasting  with  gunpowder,  the  prevailing  method 
of  mining  being  known  as  the  room-and  pillar 
system. 

Recently,  electricity  has  been  successfully  ap- 
plied to  undercutting  the  coal,  t<i  hoisting,  trans 
portation,  and  lighting,  so  that  a  single  mine 
can  ship  over  four  thousand  tons  per  day.  and 
the  whole  district  yields  about  thirty-six  mil- 
lion tons  yearly,  or  more  than  the  entire  out- 
put of  France,  and  sufiicient  to  supply  about  five 
pounds  of  coal  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  world. 

Mechanical  power  multiplies  lal)orers,  and 
machines  multiply  brains.  The  entire  working 
population  of  the  I'nited  States  could  not  do 
the  work  of  the  small  Pittsburg  district,  if  un- 
aided by  power-driven  itiachinery. 

As  a  ton  of  coal  costs  less  than  a  common 
laborer's  daily  wages,  and  yet  can  drive  ma- 
chines which  do  the  physical  work  of  three 
hundred  skilled  men.  it  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand how  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  can  pay 
its  employees  the  highest  wages  in  the  world 
and  yet  sell  steel  beams,  rails,  and  bars  at  a 
profit  for  less  than  two  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  distant  regions  around  Lake  Superior, 
where   finely  divided  iron   ores  have  been  de- 


posited in  immense  strata  during  past  ages,  they 
are  cheaply  excavated  by  great  steam  shovels, 
and  dropped  into  railway  cars,  which  are  quick- 
ly drawn  to  the  lake  antl  there  emptied  by  ma- 
chinery into  large  steamers.  The  latter  trans- 
jinrt  gn>at  cargoes  of  ore  to  ports  on  Lake  Erie, 
where  steam  hoists  and  travelers,  which  seem 
inspireil  with  conscious  intcdligence,  quickly 
transfer  the  ore  to  trains  waiting  to  carry  it  to 
I'ittsburg,  or  pile  it  in  great  heaps  until  it  is 
needed. 

At  Pittsburg  it  is  distrilmted  to  the  Duquesne, 
Edgar  Thomson,  Carrie,  Lucy,  Eliza,  and  other 
furnaces.  These  are  the  giant  offspring  of  very 
feeble  ancestors.  Originally  furnishing  only  a 
few  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day,  by  the  severe  lal)or 
of  many  men,  they  have  grown  to  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  are  fed  night  and  day  with 
ore,  coke,  and  limestone  by  means  of  self-dump- 
ing cars  traveling  to  the  closed  furnace  tops, 
emptying  their  hjads  first  on  one  distributing 
bell,  then  on  another  and  larger  bell,  which 
spreads  the  iron-producing  materials  evenly 
around  the  furnace  body. 

Great  and  costly  engines  compress  immense 
volumes  of  air  to  twice  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
After  blowing  it  through  high  stoves,  which 
stand  like  sentinels  beside  the  blast  furnace  and 
receive  its  heated  gases,  the  hot-air  blast  enters 
the  furnace  through  pipes,  or  tuyeres,  at  the  base 
of  the  stack,  and  there  heats  so  intensely  the 
materials  piled  in  it  that  the  ore  gives  up  its 
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MR.   HENBY  CLAY  FRICK. 

(Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  and  head  of  the  largest  coke  company  in  the 
world.) 

oxygen,  while  the  freed  iron  sinks  to  the  bottom. 
At  stated  intervals  the  metal  is  drawn  off  and 
cooled  as  pig  iron,  or  is  carried  in  its  molten 
state  to  great  vessels  called  mixers,  where  it 
mingles  with  liquid  iron  from  other  furnaces. 
The  mixed  iron,,  whose  uniformity  is  thereby 
increased,  is  emptied  continuously  into  ladles 
on  wheels,  which  are  drawn  by  locomotives  to 
the  Bessemer  converters,  to  be  turned  by  them 
into  steel. 

When  Andrew  Carnegie  and  his  partners 
started  in  business  in  Allegheny,  over  forty  years 
ago,  they  possessed  only  a  small  forging  shop, 
whose  specialty  was  axles,  made  from  scrap  iron. 
A  few  years  later,  they  built  a  small  rolling  mill 
in  Pittsburg,  where  they  rolled  into  bars  wrought 
iron  made  in  four  puddling  furnaces.  During 
the  Civil  War  these  works  paid  handsome  prof- 
its, so  that  a  new  plant,  known  as  the  Upper 
Union  Iron  Mills,  was  added,  and  afterward  be- 
came one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  his  partners.  For 
there  they  made  the  universal  plates  and  the 
beams,  channels,  and  other  shapes  so  essential 
in  bridge  and  building  construction. 


As  the  entire  Pittsburg  district  at  that  time, 
— -only  a  generation  ago, — produced  less  pig 
iron  in  a  year  than  the  Duquesne  furnaces  alone 
now  make  in  a  month,  and  as  all  the  pig  iron 
needed  for  the  Upper  and  Lower  Union  Mills 
had  to  be  purchased  at  high  prices,  Kloman, 
Carnegie  &  Company  built  the  first  Lucy  fur- 
nace, making  it  considerably  larger  than  the 
Clinton,  Eliza,  and  other  blast  furnaces  already 
existing.  A  few  years  later,  the  second  Lucy 
furnace  was  built.  Both  have  been  constantly 
improved  up  to  the  present  time,  with  the  result 
of  greatly  reducing  labor  and  increasing  the 
output  by  means  of  mechanical  and  metallurgi- 
cal devices. 

One  of  the  greatest  steps  in  advance  was  the 
employment  of  chemists  to  aid  the  blast-furnace 
manager,  and  subsequently  to  direct  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bessemer  and  open  -  hearth  steel 
works,  in  conjunction  with  educated  mechanical 


MR.   HENRY  PHIPPS. 


(Who  holds,  next  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  largest  interest  in 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.) 

engineers,  whose  importance  also  increased  as 
mechanical  appliances  multiplied.  To-day,  the 
analyses  and  drawings  of  large  steel  works  are 
numbered  by  thousands. 

AVhat  has  brought  about  the  displacement  of 
iron  by  steel  m  less  than  thirty  years  ?     Princi- 
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pally,  the  clieapness  and  great  productivity  of 
the  processes  of  soft-steel  niamifacture  and  the 
small  number  of  men  required  for  a  large  out- 
put. 

Moreover,  one  of  tiie  greatest  aids  to  the  in- 
troduction of  tiie  Bessemer  process  in  the  Pitts- 
burg district  was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  iron- 
masters to  get  rid  of  pudilling,  which  was  th(> 
cause  of  more  lal)«)r  troubles  than  all  the  otlirr 
departments  of  their  works.  The  puddler  him- 
self has  l)een  benefited  by  th(>  change,  so  far  as 
he  lias  been  abh;  to  exchange  his  fornun*  la])ori- 
ous  task  for  the;  less  strenuous  steel  processes. 

Another  important  reason  for  the  change  t<j 
steel  was  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  prod- 
uct and  its  adaj)tability  to  railway  and  engineer- 
ing construction.  In  fact,  our  modern  railway 
developnuMit  and  fireproof  builtling  construction 
would  1)(!  impossibhi  without  Bessemer  and  opeu- 
In^artli  stcH-i. 

Ij(!t  us  see  how  tin*  Edgar  Thomson  Steel 
Works,  begun  alioiit  thirty  years  ago  by  tin-  two 
Carnegie  Ijrothers,  l'hi{)ps.  Kloman,  McCandless, 
and  a  few  othyrs,  wen;  al)l('  to  advance  with  gi- 
gantic strides,  until  today  they  can  manufactuie 
ten  finished  rails  per  minute,  i>r  enough  in  one 
year  to  encompass  the  earth,  and  in  four  years 
to  make  a  double  track  around  the  globe. 

This  Bessemer  plant  was  di'signed  by  Alexan- 
der L.  Holley,  wh(j  combined  tlie  knowleiige  of 
what  England  and  America  had  done  in  this  di- 
rection with  luitivo  American  intreiiuitv.     More- 


Tllt  lACY    FLHNAt  KS  of  THE  CAKNKGIE  STKEI.  tOMI'ANY. 


A    III. AST    Fl'U.NAC  K  or   TIIK   NATIO.N.VI,  .vrKKI,  eo.Ml'ANV. 

over,  owing  to  labor  diflieulties  at  the  ('an:bria 
Steel  Works,  and  with  that  sagacity  in  selecting 
his  assistants  which  has  Iteen  one  of  the  principal 
caus»'S  of  his  success,  Mr.  Carnegie  persuaded 
his  partners  to  employ  ('apt.  William  H.  Jones 
as  superintendent  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Works. 
To  Captain  Jones  and  several  men  who  came 
with  him  from  Cambria  is  larg(>ly  due  the  phe- 
nonjenal  success  and  early  growth  of  the  wt)rks 
at  Braddock.  Not  a  year  passed  without  the 
introduction  of  new  nuichinery  and  processes  to 
increase  the  output  and  (hv 
crease  the  necessary  human 
labor.  Any  device  was  con- 
sidered antiquated  when 
.something  better  became 
known,  and  stories  are  re- 
lated of  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  new  and  unused  ma- 
chinery being  "scrapped"  in 
favor  of  later  and  l)etter  de- 
vices. 

(Emitting  the  multitude  of 
iyiprovements  in  the  past, 
we  will  briefly  describe  the 
present  Edgar  Thomson 
Steel  Works,  which,  with 
their  marvelous  adaptation 
to  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron  and  Bessemer  steel,  are 
capable  of  producing  every 
year  about  a  million  and  a 
half  tons  of  pig  iron,  a  mil- 
lion tons  of  ingots,  and  nine 
hundred  thousand  tons  of 
steel  rails. 

Un  the  right  bank  of  the 
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Monongaliela  River,  not  far 
from  the  scene  of  General 
Braddock's  defeat  by  tlie 
Indians,  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  stand  eleven  blast 
furnaces,  successively  built 
during  the  last  twenty-four 
years.  Near  by  are  the 
boiler  plants,  the  engine 
houses,  and  the  pumping 
plants,  which  di-aw  enough 
water  from  the  river  to  sup- 
ply a  large  town.  Below 
the  ground  level  are  the 
bins  for  the  Lake  Superior 
ore,  the  Connellsville  coke, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  lime- 
stone. Although  nearly 
half  a  million   tons   of  ore 

are  piled  up,  the  visitor  is  surprised  to  see 
the  neatness  which  is  everywhere  maintained, 
and  the  few  workmen  necessary  for  feeding 
these  insatiable  monsters,  which  require  about 
ten  tons  of  material  every  minute,  or  thirty 
carloads  every  hour.  At  frequent  intervals 
the  furnaces  are  "tapped,"  and  the  molten  iron 
quietly  flows  into  large  ladle- cars,  which,  when 
filled,  are  quickly  drawn  by  locomotives  to  the 
great  mixer  and  their  contents  poured  into  it. 
By  simple  hydraulic  apparatus,  the  mixer,  hold- 
ing perhaps  two  hundred  tons  of  steel,  is  turned 
down  until  a  small  portion  of  its  contents  is 
emptied  into  other  ladle- cars,  which  are  hauled 
by  locomotives  to  the  Bessemer  converting  plant. 
There  four  large  suspended  vessels  successively, 
in  about  twenty  minutes,  change  their  contents 
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from  pig  iron  to  about  fifteen  tons  of  soft  steel. 
In  so  doing  they  produce  the  most  brilliant 
spectacle  that  metallurgy  affords,  one  which  led 
Professor  Langley,  when  in  charge  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Observatory,  to  make  accurate  experi- 
ments, which  showed  that  the  sun's  surface  radi- 
ates fifty-three  hundred  times  as  much  light  as 
an  equal  area  of  metal  in  the  Bessemer  converter. 
The  bewildered  visitor  has  to  seek  for  some 
time  before  he  discovers  the  few  individuals 
who  direct  the  work  and  manipulate  the  hy- 
draulic apparatus  that  gently  turns  down  the 
converters  and  pours  their  contents  into  great 
ladles,  which,  in  turn,  fill  the  ingot  molds.  The 
molds  are  hauled  in  little  trains  to  an  adjacent 
building,  where,  after  the  removal  of  the  red-hot 
ingots,  the  latter  are  placed  in  pits.    There  they 
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are  kept  hot  by  natural  gas 
until  required  lor  the  bloom- 
ing mill.  This  is  a  large  and 
powerful  machine, with  mass- 
ive rolls,  which  receives  tlie 
ingots  froiri  the  heating  pits, 
whence  tliey  are  carriecl  by 
electric  machinery  and  an  au- 
tomatic cal)le  road.  After  a 
numl)er  of  powerful  S(|Ueezes 
through  the  rolls,  the  introt 
is  reduced  in  section  and  in- 
creased in  length.  It  tiien 
passes  to  a  sliear,  which 
([uickly  cuts  off  any  imper- 
fection. After  its  heat  has 
been  raised  in  a  gas  furnace, 
the  ingot  is  quickly  brought 
by  an  ingenious  automatic 
(electric  car  to  the  rail  mils, 
whidi  pass  the  lengthening 
l)ar   of  steel    l^ackward   and 

forward  until  it  has  received  the  desireil  shape. 
Tluui  it  runs  ov«'r  rollers  to  the  liot  saws, 
which  simultan«H>usly  cut  both  ends  in  a  few 
seconds,  producing  a  lirilliant  display  of  lire- 
works.  In  less  tinu'  than  it  requires  to  de- 
scril)e  the  j)rocess,  tlie  rail  has  passed  on  ihrougli 
a  cold  rolling  machine,  which  hardens  its  sur- 
face, after  wiiich  the  metal  is  allowed  to  cool 
for  the  first  time  since  it  was  formeil  as  pig  iron 
in  the  blast  furnace.      Moreover,   in  straighten- 
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ing  and  drilling  the  ends  (jf  the  cold  rail,  human 
labor  is  applied  directly  to  it  for  the  first  time,  all 
the  other  operations  being  done  by  machinery 
directed  by  a  few  scattered  individuals. 

Aft»'r  inspection,  electric  cranes  load  tin;  rails 
in  cars  standing  outsiile  the  mill.  Although 
they  are  sold  to  the  railroads  at  less  than  a  cent 
and  a  half  per  pound,  yet  suine  of  the  railroad 
companies  have  gone  into  the  rail  business  in 
onier  to  save  the  j)rofit  and  reduce  tlie  price  of 
rails  in  the  market. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
j)any,  now  a  part  of  the 
Knited  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, built  a  railroa<l 
to  Lake  Erie,  sonn;  years 
ago,  to  save  freight  on  their 
lake  ores.  As  the  conflict 
of  freight  interests  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  great 
Steel  Corporation,  so  the 
competition  in  rail  manu- 
facture may  cause  the  lat- 
ter to  purchase  and  build 
railroads  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  market  for  its  prod- 
ucts. These  great  interests 
must  ultimately  come  to 
some  understanding.  It 
seems  likely  that  they  will 
either  consolidate,  or  that 
each  will  agree  to  remain 
in  its  own  particular  field. 
The  original  Homestead 
"W  o  r  k  s    were  erected  in 
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A  BESSEMEIl  CONVERTER. 


Bessemer  Steel  Company,  composed  of  several 
independent  manufacturers  of  Pittsburg.  It 
consisted  of  two  small  converters  and  a  rail  mill 
producing  about  two  hundred  tons  of  rails  per 
day.  Owing  to  a  very  troublesome  strike  and 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  steel  business, 
the  plant  was  sold  to  the  Carnegie  Company,  in 
1883,  at  a  very  low  price. 

The  speedy  revival  of  business  enabled  the 
new  owners  to  pay  for  the  plant  in  a  few  years, 
and  to  add  one  new  machine  after  another  to 
meet  the  ever-increasing  consumption  of  steel. 
At  present,  the  140-incli  plate  mill  can  make  .500 
tons  of  plates  per  day.  The  Bessemer  converters 
yield  425,000  tons  of  Bessemer  -steel  ingots, 
while  the  more  recent  basic  open-hearth  fur- 
naces, fed  and  served  by  powerful  machines, 
produce  annually  ],. 50 0,000  tons  of  steel  of  vari- 
ous grades.  Here  is  made  the  nickel-steel  armor- 
plate,  whose  mighty  ingots,  exceeding  at  times 
one  hundred  tons,  are  handled  with  the  greatest 
ease  by  electric  cranes,  and  pi-essed  into  shape, 
like  baker's  dough,  by  a  powerful  hydraulic  forg- 
ing machine.  This  quietly  operating  mechanism, 
with  its  accurately  regulated  strokes,  is  capable 
of  producing  a  pressure  of  14,000  tons,  or  suf- 
ficient to  lift  186,000  men,  the  population  of  a 
large  city.  At  Homestead  are  also  made  the 
beams  and  channels  which  enter  into  modern 
buildings  and  engineering  structures  of  every 
variety. 

In  the  struggle  for  existence  between  the  Bes- 
semer and  the  basic  open-hearth  processes  at  these 
works,  the  open-hearth  furnaces  have,  apparently, 
gained  the  preference,  every  effort  having  been 
made  to  increase  their  product  and  cheapen  their 
cost  of  operation  as  compared  with  the  Bessemer 
process,  on  account  of  the  superior  quality  and 
uniformity  of  the  open  hearth  steel  and  the  pos- 


sibility of  removing  the  objectionable  phosphorus 
from  pig  irons  used  in  its  manufacture. 

A  portion  of  the  necessary  pig  iron  and  spiegel 
is  brought  across  the  Monongaliela  Kiver  from 
the  five  great  Carrie  furnaces  at  Rankin,  which 
are  among  the  more  recent  purchases  and  con- 
structions of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  They 
furnish  about  six  hundred  and  seventy-two  thou- 
sand tons  per  annum. 

Additional  pig  iron  is  produced  by  the  adja- 
cent Duquesne  Steel  Works,  erected  in  1886-89 
by  some  of  the  original  competitors,  who  built 
the  Pittsburg  Bessemer  Steel  Company's  Works 
at  Homestead.  They  possessed  at  first  a  two- 
vessel  Bessemer  plant,  a  blooming  mill,  and  a 
rail  mill.  Like  the  Homestead  Works,  they 
were  purchased  cheaply  in  the  latter  part  of 
1890  by  the  Carnegie  Company,  which  thus  ob- 
tained a  valuable  plant  and  extinguished  a  for- 
midable rival  at  the  same  time.  Since  then, 
four  blast  furnaces,  one  hundred  feet  high,  have 
been  built,  and  at  present  the  Duquesne  Works 
hold  the  world-record  for  the  greatest  annual 
product  of  a  small  blast  furnace.  Bails  are  not 
now  made  there,  but  the  works  furnish  annu- 
ally 750,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  600,000  tons  of 
Bessemer  steel  ingots,  and  820,000  tons  of 
blooms,  billets,  bars,  and  slabs.  The  plant  pos- 
sesses a  modern  continuous  mill,  which  not  only 
reduces  the  ingot  to  the  required  section  with- 
out stopping,  but  cuts  the  long  traveling  slabs 
to  length  by  means  of  a  flying  shear,  which  oper- 
ates as  it  travels. 

At  Duquesne,  as  at  Edgar  Thomson  and  at 
Homestead,  the  visitor  is  astonished  at  the  ab- 
sence of  dirt  and  obstructions,  at  the  intense  but 
orderly  activity  everywhere,  and  at  the  small 
number  of  men  who  keep  in  motion  the  endless 
stream  of  material, — about  five  tons  being  re- 
quired every  minute  for  the  blast  furnaces  alone. 

Many  of  the  ingenious  contrivances  in  the 
various  works  were  designed  by  men  selected 
and  developed  by  Mr.  Carnegie  and  his  part- 
ners. They  were  generally  rewarded  by  hand- 
some presents  in  addition  to  their  salaries,  and 
by  rapid  advancement  to  positions  of  trust. 
Some  of  them,  with  others  who  had  shown  ex- 
ceptional ability  in  the  business,  received  small 
interests  in  the  Carnegie  Company,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  profits.  When  the  billion  -  dollar 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  formed  by 
purchasing  plants,  apparently,  on  a  basis  of  the 
capitalization  of  maximum  profits,  these  little 
interests  blossomed  into  millions,  and  men  who 
had  started  at  the  bottom  of  fortune's  ladder 
were  suddenly  thrown  to  the  top.  Much  of  this 
suddenly  acquired  wealth  has  gone  into  palatial 
residences,    works    of    art,   and    great   business 
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buildings  and  enterprises,  not  only  in  Pittsburg, 
but  in  various  parts  of  the  ITuited  States. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  chief  business 
of  the  great  corporation  was  to  be  carried  on  at 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  tlie  Waldorf- 
Astoria  ;  but  hard  times  and  shrunken  values 
have  checked  this  tendency,  and  have  partly 
restored  to  I'ittsburg  its  well-deserved  suprem- 
a(;y  in  the  steel  consolidation. 

Wlu^n  the  central  management  is  complftely 
transf(!rred  to  industrious  I'ittsburg,  and  wlien 
the  progressive,  non-speculative,  non-bureaucra- 
tic spirit  of  the  old  Carnegie  Company  animates 
the  entire  corporation,  wo  may  hope  to  see  the 
latter  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
reliable  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  Carnegie  Technical  Schools,  recently 
founded  in  I'ittsburg,  will  doubtless  play  an  im- 
poitant  j)art  in  tlui  future  success  of  this  great- 
est of  all  manufacturing  aggi-egations,  as  well 
as  in  the  industrial  and  educational  ilevelopment 
of  I'ittsburg. 

The  sp«'culativ(i  cyclone  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  swe{)t  into  a  common  control  most  of  the 
large;  iron  and  steel  works  of  the  United  States, 
l(!ft  one  great  independent  rival  in  I'ittslturg, — 
the  .Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company.  Foundeil, 
half  a  century  ago,  as  the  American  Iron  Works, 
at  a  time  when  tliere  were  but  few  rolling  mills 
and  no  blast  furnaces  iu  AUeghrny  County, 
these  plants,  umler  the  dir«'Ction  of  the  late  H.  K. 
Jones  ami  his  partners,  have  grown  rapidly  in 
wealth  and  productivi;  capacity.     At  pn-sent,  the 


company  is  successfully  operating  its  extensive 
Bessemer  and  open  -  hearth  steel  plants,  cold 
rolling  mills,  structural  works,  and  its  own  blast 
furnaces  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  River. 
There  can  be  seen  barges  laden  with  coal  from 
its  own  mines,  which  supply  not  only  the  mills, 
but  the  coke  ovens  along  the  river  and  adjacent 
to  the  })last  furnaces. 

While  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  is  perfect- 
ing a  method  of  removing  moisture  from  coni- 
presi^ed  air  for  blast  furnaces,  which  i)romises 
to  rival  the  hot- blast  stoves  in  the  saving  of 
fuel  and  the  increase  of  output,  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Company  is  testing  a  new  continuous 
open-hearth  process,  which  may  possibly  hasten 
the  final  extinction  of  that  hitherto  remarkable 
and  indispen.sable  mammoth  of  steel  manufac- 
ture,— tlu'  Hessemer  converter. 

Space  does  not  permit  detailed  reference  to 
other  important  steel  and  iron  works  of  the 
I'ittsburg  district  :  the  Crucible  Steel  Company 
of  America,  which  recently  built  the  Clairton 
plant  of  blast  and  open-hearth  furnaces  and  sold 
them  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ; 
the  celebrated  tube  works  ;  the  steel-car,  wire- 
fence,  nail,  and  sheet  works,  which  have  added 
their  (piota  to  the  growth  and  wealth  of  the 
Steel  City,  until  now, — the  business  center  of 
six  hundred  thousand  inhaliitants, — slu;  fur- 
nishes about  one  third  of  all  the  steel  and  over 
one-half  of  all  tin-  coke  production  of  the  United 
States. 

Nor   can    we    desciil)e    the    multitude   of    uses 
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which  she  makes  of  the  three  liundrod  and  lifty 
million  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  annually  con- 
sumed by  her  industries  and  homes. 

In  a  recent  very  able  and  sympathetic  address, 
on  Founder's  Day,  at  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
Mr.  John  Morley  said,  in  substance,  that  "ideas 
are  greater  than  iron  and  steel  works  antl  open- 
hearth  furnaces."  With  due  allowance  for  his 
probable  reference  to  the  truth,  that  living  ideas 
are  in  general  more  potent  than  material  things, 
we  think  that  the  eminent  English  statesman  and 
author,  unlike  his  countryman,  Herbert  Spencer, 
when  visiting  Pittsburg,  did  not  fully  appreciate 
the  great  intellectual  equipment  required  for, 
and  the  influence  exerted  by,  her  industrial  mas- 
terpieces. 

Given  a  broad-minded  employer,  with  ability 
to  appreciate  and  utilize  mechanical  genius,  to 
successfully  organize  the  labor  of  others,  and  to 
foresee  and  supply  men's  wants, — a  wide  business 
experience  will  lead  him  to  realize  the  necessity 
for  the  elevation  and  enlightenment  of  the  work- 


ers, the  unlimited  expansion  of  trade,  and  for 
the  ultimate  establishment  of  industrial  and  in- 
ternational peace. 

These  are  among  the  leading  ideals  of  the 
world  to-day  ;  and  Pittsburg's  ever-increasing 
quota  of  ideas,  men,  and  means  will  have  much 
to  do  with  their  realization,  in  spite  of,  or  rather 
because  of,  the  creation  and  operation  of  her 
unequaled  mills  and  furnaces. 

When,  in  the  near  future,  there  is  established 
that  international  Temple  of  Peace, — which  is 
one  of  the  noblest  results  of  a  Pittsburger's  Gos- 
pel of  AVealth, — may  its  Parliament  of  Man  pro- 
mulgate and  maintain,  with  the  united  forces  of 
civilization,  the  Magna  Charta  of  individual  and 
national  duties,  whose  accepted  principles  are 
increasing  with  the  growth  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, the  association  of  labor  and  capital,  the 
peaceful  rivalry  of  nations,  and  especially  with 
all  those  moral  and  educational  influences  which 
foster  in  men  a  strong  sense  of  justice  and  of 
social  responsibility. 


II.— PITTSBURG  AS  AN  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CENTER. 

BY  J.    E.    McKIRDY. 


NINETY  million  tons  of  freight  handled  an- 
nually on  the  railroads  and  rivers  of  the 
Pittsburg  district  tell  in  startling  figures  the 
story  of  an  industrial  empire's  marvelous  size 
and  growth.  Not  alone  iron  and  steel  and  coal 
and  coke,  but  innumerable  other  manufactured 
articles,  in  which  the  remarkable  city  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Ohio  has  taken  first  rank  in 
the  ceaseless  progress  of  the  commercial  world, 
combine  to  make  this  surprising  total. 

Pittsburg  has  for  many  years  justly  enjoyed 
the  honor  of  being  "The  Workshop  of  the 
World,"  but  few  outside  of  the  boundaries  of 
Allegheny  County  have  any  conception  that  this 
meant  anything  beyond  the  mere  fact  that  she 
made  enormous  quantities  of  iron  and  steel, 
mined  appalling  quantities  of  coal,  and  produced 
a  great  deal  of  smoke  and  soot,  and  boasted 
much  in  doing  it.  The  industrial  revolution, 
which  had  its  beginning  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  new  century  in  mergers  and  combinations 
spreading  throughout  almost  every  branch  of 
manufacturing,  brought  about  an  awakening 
among  the  people  of  the  world.  Pittsburg  stood 
forth  as  a  power  of  no  mean  moment,  indus- 
trially and  financially. 

The  existence  of  cheap  fuel  in  the  shape  of 
exhaustless  beds  of  finest  coal  and  of  labor  of 


the  highest  skill  have  brought  about  manufac- 
turing economies  and  possibilities  which  have 
enabled  the  building  in  Pittsburg  of  industrial 
establishments,  other  than  those  directly  of  iron 
and  steel,  which  lead  the  world.  Pittsbiirg 
manufacturers  have  parted  with  their  birth- 
rights to  enable  the  combination  of  industries, 
and  the  people  of  the  entire  country  have  be- 
come partners  in  the  big  mill  enterprises.  The 
great  wealth  released  has  sought  and  is  seeking 
new  fields  of  investment,  which  promise  a  future 
of  exceptional  brightness  to  Pittsburg.  There 
are  no  idlers  and  no  idle  capital  in  the  Pittsburg 
district. 

Census  figures  as  to  population  do  not  tell  the 
true  story  of  Pittsburg's  splendid  growth.  The 
city's  apparent  population  is  ;559,250  people.  A 
municipality  of  675,000  souls  more  truly  pic- 
tures its  size.  Growth  of  business  demanding 
expansion  of  mill  facilities  has  forced  many 
plants  out  beyond  the  confines  of  the  city  proper, 
where  sufficiently  large  sites  are  available.  The 
result  is  that  year  by  year  manufacturing  cen- 
ters of  no  mean  size  have  clustered  about  the 
old  boundaries  until  one  compact  city  is  virtually 
the  result.  That  is  why  strangers  are  surprised 
to  find  that  census  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story  of  Pittsburg's  economic  development. 
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FINANCIAL    8TREN0TH    SHOWN    BY    THK    CITY  S 
HANKS. 

The  growth  is  better  illustrated  in  the  splen- 
did bankiiii;  progress  and  in  tli«i  city's  Imilding. 
Ihisiness  trepidation,  naturally  severe  in  an  in- 
dustrial center  during  the  past  year,  has  held  in 
check  the  growth  which  in  previous  yrurs  was 
surprising.  In  1S!M),  I'ittsburg  had  but  forty- 
seven  banking  institutions,  including  national 
and  State  banks  and  trust  companies,  with  a 
total  capital  of  :jsl."j,"il3,750,  deposits  of  $71,- 
302, 5G7,  and  total  resources  of  :ji97.151,.'n<;.  In 
Noveiid)er,  1902,  the  city  possessed  eigthy-three 
similar  institutions,  with  |!40. .')!)!), t)2.")  of  capital, 
!i;2:)!),77(;,:{7S  of  deposits,  and  i^t.JtiMMtO.'H  1  in 
total  resources,  while  the  dividends  of  the  year 

were  |;;^o;);{, ;{.■)(>. 

In  the  year  following,  the  banking  growth 
was  something  which  startled  even  the  bankers 
themselves.  There  became  an  epidemic  of  new 
trust  companies  and  of  capital  inflation,  which 
spread  the  fear  that  strength  might  be  sacrificed 
in  the  interest  of  expansion  more  ambitious  than 
the  necessities  of  the  community  warranted.  In 
November,  190;?,  the  number  of  banks  had  in- 
creased to  ninety-live,  the  capital  had  climbed 
from  $1 2,.')90.r)97'  to  $5.3, 1 90,222,  the  surplus  had 
risen  from  $29.()79,SS7  to  $()9,471.S49,  and  de- 
posits  had    grown    to    $2G1,1  ()r),357,  while  the 


total  resources  had  increased  from  $.")2,202,25() 
to  a  grand  total,  of  $414,2')l{,  Kjl,  and  anuut-l 
dividends  had  ]>ecome  $4,S.S0.0.")2. 

The  total  numb«!r  of  banks  in  vMlegheny 
County  increased  betwe(m  Novendjer,  1902,  and 
November,  lIMt.'},  from  oni;  hundred  and  forty- 
two  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-four,  with  an 
increase  in  capital  of  $1  .'),<»(;."», 972  to  $•;:{,'>«(;, ."522  ; 
the  surplus  was  $7r),G;{S,24  4,  an  incnsase  of  %'.\^),- 
G30,9r)7  ;  deposits  had  grown  from  !i;4,104,:il  1  to 
|!.'U)1,.S70,.')1.S,  while  the  total  resources  had  gone 
up  from  $.>8, 089,793  to  a  total  of  $4 73,493,980. 
This  gives  a  correct  idea  of  the  true  financial 
strength  of  I'ittsburg.  Although  Allegheny 
County  contains  three  cities,  that  one  grand 
community  is  virtually  Pittsburg  as  the  world 
sliould  know  it.  Hank  clearings  for  1903  illus- 
trate the  titanic  strides  taken,  th«!  figures  of 
1S90,  amounting  to  $78G,1."><;,221,  having  grown 
to  !i!2,3.'»(;,875.350. 

Much  of  the  money  secured  by  Fittsburgers 
through  tho  sale  of  their  plants  to  the  various 
combinations  has  been  reinvested  in  banking 
institutions,  while  a  large  part  has  found  its  way 
into  real  estate  in  the  business  section.  Former 
steel  manufacturers  now  control  the  downtown 
business  section,  two  former  partners  in  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  having  invested  more  than 
120,000,000  in  real  estate  and  buildings,  H.  C. 
Frick  alone  having  expended  $11,000,000,  se- 
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cured  througli  the  onliancomeiit  of  liis  wealth  \i\ 
combination. 

RECENT    (iKOWTlI    IN    BUILDING. 

Ten  years  ago,  or  in  1S!I4,  only  1,365  permits 
for  new  buildings,  with  a  total  valuation  of  $4,- 
r2;>,489,  were  issued  by  the  city,  In  1900,  the 
valuation  of  buildings  being  erected  had  grown 
to  |!l  1,703, G13  ;  while  in  1901,  after  so  many 
Pittsburgers  were  able  to  retire  from  tlie  steel 
business  because  of  the  formation  of  combina- 
tions, the  valuation  of  new  structures  had  leaped 
to  |!l  9,567,474.  This  large  increase  in  the  value 
of  new  buildings  was  caused  by  the  construction 
of  large  office  buildings  of  the  skyscraper  type. 
There  was  a  lull  in  valuations  in  1902  to  $16,- 
901,350  ;  but  in  1903  the  figures  had  mounted 
to  $19,050,275,  despite  the  fact  that  labor  dis- 
turbances and  congestion  in  structural  steel  mills 
prevented  the  full  development  of  building  ex- 
pansion. The  estimate  for  1904,  exclusive  of 
December,  is  $12,657,335.  Allegheny's  figures 
will  increase  the  total  $2,250,000.  Although 
Pittsburg  stood  eleventh  in  population  in  1903, 
its  splendid  prosperity  enabled  it  to  reach  the 
fourth  place  in  building  operations,  preceded 
only  by  INew  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston. 

RECORD    FIGURES    IN    FREIGHT    TONNAGE. 

Tonnage  figures  of  Pittsburg  are  startling  in 
comparison  with  those  of  cities  many  times  more 
extensive.  It  is  estimated  that  during  1903  the 
railroads  carried  into  and  out  of  the  Pittsburg 
district  79,750,000  tons  of  freight,  necessitating 
the  use  of  more  than  2,500,000  cars.  In  the 
same  time,  there  were  hauled  out  over  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  Allegheny,  and  Ohio  rivers  10,000,- 
000  tons  more,  principally  coal,  making  the 
total  tonnage  of  the  district  for  the  year  practi- 
cally 90,000,000  tons.  During  1904  these  figures 
will  not  have  been  equaled  because  of  the  busi- 
ness depression,  although  they  are  not  considered 
exceptional,  inasmuch  as  Pittsburg's  tonnage  in 
1902  was  86,636,680  tons.  One  of  the  great 
engineering  projects  now  contemplated,  and  upon 
which  much  preliminary  work  in  the  way  of  sur- 
veys and  securing  necessary  legislation  has  been 
done,  is  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  River  Ship 
Canal,  whicb  is  to  be  a  fifteen-foot-deep  water- 
way to  connect  Pittsburg  with  Lake  Erie  via 
the  Ohio,  Beaver,  and  Mahoning  rivers.  This 
great  work  will  cost  thirty-three  million  dollars, 
and  will  when  completed  make  Pittsburg  the 
greatest  inland  city  in  the  country.  For  its 
great  iron  and  steel  manufactories  will  be  able 
to  get  the  raw  iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior 
mines  much  cheaper  than  at  present,  while  the 
coal  and  coke  of  the  Pittsburg;  district  will  be 


sent  to  the  lake  ports  much  cheaper  than  is  the 
case  now. 

Pittsburg  holds  the  record  for  a  single  day's 
water  shipment,  as,  on  June  24,  1903,  coal  to 
the  amount  of  399,350  tons  was  towed  out  over 
the  Ohio  for  markets  along  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi. These  totals  are  not  surprising  when  it 
is  known  that  shipments  are  controlled  by  fresh- 
ets, upon  which  the  coal  is  towed  out  to  market 
periodically  ;  but  when  they  are  compared  with 
figures  from  such  cities  as  London  and  New 
York,  they  furnish  some  food  for  thought.  In 
1902,  it  was  estimated  that  the  tonnage  of  Lon- 
don was  17,564,110  tons,  and  that  of  New  York 
17,398,000  tons.  Antwerp  received  and  sent 
out  a  total  of  16,721,000  tons,  while  Hamburg's 
total  was  only  15,853,490  ;  that  of  Hongkong, 
14,724,270,  and  Liverpool,  the  great  export  cen- 
ter of  England,  had  but  13,157,720  tons.  The 
total  tonnage  of  these  six  leading  ocean  ports 
was  just  95,418,590  tons,  compared  with  Pitts- 
burg's total  of  86,636,680  tons.  Official  figures 
show  a  total  river  and  rail  coal  movement  for 
the  Pittsburg  district  in  1902  of  28,898,000  tons, 
while  the  transport  of  iron  ore  was  very  heavy, 
and  shipments  of  coke  amounted  to  14,138,740 
tons. 

THE  PETROLEUM  INTEREST. 

Pittsburg  retains  the  supremacy  of  the  United 
States  in  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  discoveries  of  oil  were  made  near 
it  over  forty-five  years  ago.  It  was  oil  which 
gave  Andrew  Carnegie  the  nucleus  of  the  great 
fortune  he  later  acquired  in  the  steel  business. 
Mr.  Carnegie  was  then  a  young  man,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Pittsburg  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  It  was  shortly  after  the  Drake 
well  had  been  discovered  in  what  is  still  known 
as  "  the  oil  country  "  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
induced  to  borrow  $3,500  to  take  a  share  in  a 
company  which  was  prospecting  north  of  Pitts- 
burg. Mr.  Carnegie  gave  his  note  for  the  amount, 
and  left  in  May  for  a  trip  to  Europe  with  some 
young  comrades.  In  November,  he  returned  to 
find  that  his  investment  had  increased  1,200  per 
cent.,  and  it  was  not  long  afterward  that  he  was 
persuaded  to  acquire  a  substantial  interest  in 
the  Kloman  forge,  which  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  company  which  forty  years  afterward  earned 
forty  million  dollars  a  year. 

At  that  time  the  product  of  the  Northei-n 
fields  was  floated  down  the  Allegheny  River  to 
Pittsburg,  and  a  great  refining  industry  flour- 
ished until  combmation  brought  about  the  in- 
troduction of  pipe  lines  to  the  seaboard  to  secure 
economies  of  transportation.  Charles  Lockhart, 
one  of  the  multi-millionaire  capitalists  of  Pitts- 
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COL.  JA.MKS  M.  (ilKKKY. 

(The  larRest  InclopeiuU-iit  oil-prixlui-iT  in  thf  world.) 

burg,  was  thon  one  of  tho  powers  in  tlie  petro- 
leum trade,  and  was  one  of  the  active  associates 
of  Jolin  I).  Kockefeller  in  tlie  formation  of  the 
great  oil  producing  and  relining  corporation. 
Refining  of  pi-troleum  in  I'ittshurg  dwindled  to 
comparative  insignificance,  altliough  there  are 
still  some  considerahle  operations  within  the 
city.  Pitts])urg,  however,  is  adjacent  to  rich  oil- 
producing  territory,  and,  by  reason  of  this  and 
the  enormous  territorial  possessions  of  its  capi- 
talists, it  holds  its  rank  as  the  world's  oil  center. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  production  of 
petroleum  in  Pittsburg  district  territory  is  about 
;{(), 000,000  liarrels,  of  a  present  value'  of  $.")0,- 
000,000.  This  is  interesting  in  comparison  with 
the  world's  proiluction  of  only  rj.").!Mi;t,!iOO  bar- 
rels in  litO'J,  of  which  the  I'nited  States  produced 
67,775,.")00  barrels  and  Russia  ."VJ.irjO.OOO  bar- 
rels. Operations  in  every  portion  of  the  United 
States  are  conducted  from  Pittsburg  by  Pitts- 
burg capitalists.  It  was  Col.  James  M.  Guffey. 
an  intrepid  imlependent  producer,  who  secureil 
the  record-breaking  well  in  the  McDonald  field, 
and  who,  '•  wildcatting"'  far  in  advance  of  devel- 
opments, discovered  the  celebrated  Lucas  well 
in  the  Beaumont  pool  of  Texas.  Colonel  Guifey 
had  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  under  lease, 


built  large  refineries  at  Port  Arthur,  Texas, 
and  equipped  steamship  fleets  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  product  throughout  the  world.  He 
lias  also  be»m  the  pioneer  in  Indian  Territory, 
Kansas,  and  Louisiana. 

SUPREMACY    IN    NATURAL    GAS. 

George  Westinghoiise,  the  eminent  engineer 
and  capitalist,  deserves  the  credit  for  making 
possil)le  the  utilization  of  natural  gas  as  a  fuel 
in  Pittsburg  at  a  time  when  his  friends  doubted 
the  success  of  his  experiments.  lie  devised  the 
j)lan  for  piping  the  gas  long  distances,  and  it  was 
due  to  his  otTorts  that  many  of  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  natural  gas  producer  of  that  day 
were  removed,  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago 
that  natural  gas  was  discovered  in  commercial 
quantities,  and  it  was  five  year^  later  before 
elTectiv*!  plans  for  its  control  were  jierfected. 
It  was  immediately  introduced  into  the  mills  and 
dwellings  of  Pittsburg  becau.se  of  its  cheapness 
and  cleanliness.  It  brought  Pittsburg  to  tlu; 
attention  of  the  world  as  a  center  of  cheap  fuel. 
Glass  factories  flourished  as  they  never  have 
sim-e.  Lavish  use  of  the  new  fuel  sc)on  v\- 
hausted  the  gas  fields  ailjacent  to  Pittsl)urg,  the 
producers  of  petroleum  assisting  in  the  wastes  in 
their  anxiety  to  obtain  a  (piicker  and  better  re- 
turn from  tlu;  oil.  Failing  stipply  increased  the 
rates  and  decreased  the  mill  consumption,  l)Ut 
new  fields  in  the  Southwest  were  sought,  and 


DRILI.IXO   A  GAS   WEI>I-. 


(Showing  the  apparatus  for  drilling  for  oil  and  natural  gas 
in  the  great  fields  tributary  to  Pittsburg.) 
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costlj'  pipp  lines  were  laid  into  the  mountains 
of  AVest  ^'irginia,  to  keep  the  supply  in  the  Pitts- 
Inirg  district  adequate  to  tlie  needs. 

Natural  gas  became  a  luxury,  but  its  domestic 
consumption  increased  at  a  remarkable  rate 
each  year.  Large  manufacturers,  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  fuel,  sought  their 
own  fields  with  their  own  companies,  and  some 
of  these  ventures  have  grown  to  such  size  that 
one  large  steel  company  now  has  100,000  acres 
of  pi'oducing  gas  land  under  lease  easily  accessi- 
ble to  Pittsburg,  has  130  producing  wells,  300 
miles  of  pipe  line,  and  an  annual  supply  of  11,- 
000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  discovery 
of  natural  gas  in  large  quantities  in  districts 
other  than  Pittsburg  attracted  many  of  the  glass 
factories  away  from  what  had  been  the  recog- 
nized glass  centei',  as  the  lack  of  demand  in 
sparsely  settled  territory  and  the  enormous  sup- 


MR.  FRANCIS  L.   ROBBINS. 


(President  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  the  largest 
producer  of  coal  in  the  world.) 

plies  made  low  prices  imperative.  These,  with 
other  inducements,  made  profitable  the  change 
of  the  base  of  operations. 

Some  of  these  plants  have  returned  to  the 
Pittsburg  district,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of 
supplies  in  the  West,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at 
present  one  thousand  mills  and  factories  in  the 
Pittsburg  district  are  using  the  splendid  fuel. 
Enormous   quantities,  however,   are   being  con- 


sumed daily  in  dwellings  throughout  western 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  estimated  that  the  daily 
consumption  of  natural  gas  in  the  Pittsburg  dis- 
trict in  1903  was  350,000,000  cubic  feet,  130,000 
families  being  supplied  from  2,000  wells  by 
companies  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $60,- 
000,000.  Over  750,000  acres  of  gas  lands  are 
held  under  lease,  one  company  having  over  370,- 
000  acres,  with  a  daily  production  of  over  800,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  and  a  daily  consumption  of 
200,000,000  cubic  feet,  while  another  large 
company,  with  300,000  acres  under  lease,  has  a 
yearly  consumption  of  nearly  32,000,000,000 
cubic  feet  among  60,000  customers.  In  the 
Pittsburg  district  alone,  the  pipe  lines  aggregate 
in  length  4,000  miles,  and  over  500  new  wells 
are  drilled  each  year  to  maintain  the  supply. 

It  was  natural,  in  view  of  the  supremacy  in 
petroleum  and  natural  gas,  that  Pittsburg  should 
lead  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  oil-well 
supplies.  Apparatus  for  the  drilling  of  wells  is 
not  only  sent  to  every  oil  and  gas  field  in  the 
United  States,  but  to  every  foreign  country  in 
which  crude  oil  has  been  discovered.  The  manu- 
facture of  great  steel  storage  tanks  for  oil  and 
gas  became  an  important  industry  in  Pittsburg, 
and  this  product  is  now  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

RAILROAD    EQUIPMENT. 

It  was  in  the  late  sixties  that  Mr.  Westing- 
house  was  the  occupant  of  a  train  wrecked  near 
Schenectady,  and  the  thought  of  a  preventive 
and  the  fortunate  experiments  at  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel  with  compressed  air  resulted  in  the  in- 
vention of  the  air  brake  in  1868.  It  is  related 
that  Mr.  Westinghouse  sought  assistance  from 
the  late  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  but  that  the 
millionaire  railroad  owner  rejected  him,  only  to 
regret  his  lack  of  wisdom  not  long  afterward. 
Mr.  Westinghouse  has  repeatedly  laughed  at 
what  he  considers  a  good  story,  but  unfortunately 
untrue,  as  the  reputed  Vanderbilt  was  no  other 
than  a  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Central 
at  Schenectady,  who  could  see  no  good  in  the 
invention,  until  long  afterward  he  discovered 
that  Pennsylvania  officials  who  assisted  Mr.  West- 
inghouse were  becoming  wealthy. 

Mr.  Westinghouse  found  a  sympathetic  purse 
in  Pittsburg,  and  from  the  small  plant  with  100 
employees  in  1869  has  grown  a  works  with  3,000 
operatives  and  producing  annually  brakes  to  the 
value  of  $8,453,000.  It  was  from  that  modest 
start  that  the  present  Westinghouse  interests 
grew,  with  their  $100,000,000  capital,  $75,000,- 
000  annual  output  of  material,  and  30,000  skilled 
employees.  It  was  while  Mr.  Westinghouse 
was  in  Europe,  in  1884,  in  the  interest  of  his  air 
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brako  that  he  learned  of  patents  for  thi^  altrrnal- 
ing  system  of  eh;ctrical  distribution,  and  from 
that  grew  in  two  years  a  plant  with  200  em- 
ployees in  Allegheny,  which  has  since  expanded 
into  a  system  of  works  employing  12,000  trained 
working  people.  A  plant  with  o.OOO  employees 
lias  been  established  in  England,  ami  electrical 
apparatus  is  manufactured  in  France.  (Jermany, 
and  Russia  in  plants  controlled  from  Pittsburg. 
The  value  of  electrical  apparatus  manufactured 
in  the  Pittsburg  district  yearly  is  ^40,000,000, 
compared  with  t;i:J(),4  7r),000  for  the  entire 
I'nitinl  States.  It  was  a  Pittsburg  engineer  who 
developed  the  princi])le  of  th(!  rotary  magnetic 
field,  and  it  was  largely  a  result  of  Mr.  Westing- 
house's  genius  that  Niagara  Falls  was  harnessed. 
Perfection  of  electrical  apparatus  led  naturally 
to  perfection  in  railway  -  signaling  e(|uipment. 
and  the  largest  works  in  the  world,  in  the  Pitts- 
burg district,  annually  ))roduce  40,000  tons  of 
eipiipment,  valued  at  %'l.  liJ.'J.OOO.  Railway  travel 
has  been  protected  as  a  result  to  a  degree  real- 
ized by  few.  Steam  turljines  and  steam  engines 
of  the  largest  type  have  fcdiowed  the  marvelous 
development  of  the  interests  which  have  arisen 
from  the  invention  of  the  air  brake. 

OTHEK    STKKI,    M.V.M  KACTl  ItKS. 

Some  years  ago,  at  a  bantpiet  in  Pittsbtirg, 
Mr.  ( 'arnegie  expressed  regret  that  he  and  other 
manufacturers  were  comp»'lled  to  go  elsewhen; 
than  in  Pittsburg  to  purchase  the  costly  blast 
furnaces  and  mill  engines  bought  in  such  large 
quantities.  Tlie  idea  took  root,  and  two  of  the 
largest  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  stationary 
engines  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  type 
have  been  perfecteil.  One  of  the  niost  impor- 
tant j)lants  for  the  manufacture  of  car  couplings 
in  the  United  States  is  located  in  Pittsburg,  and 
the  manufacture  of  railway  steel  springs  is  con 
trolled  from  Pittsburg. 

One  of  the  most  recent  in«lustries.  and  one  of 
the  most  striking,  is  that  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel  cars.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  Mr. 
Carnegie  and  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab  conceived 
the  car  as  a  new  avenue  for  the  consumption  of 
steel,  and  they  led  the  way  by  introihicing  the 
big  steel  hopper  in  the  coal  and  iron-ore  carry- 
ing trade.  This  industry  has  since  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  now  employs  11,000  men 
in  the  construction  of  40,000  cars  a  year,  valued 
at  $40,000,000.  In  producing  these.  .">00,000 
tons  of  steel  plates  are  consumed  annually.  The 
manufacture  of  locomotives  and  steel  and  iron 
car  wheels  is  also  an  important  industry  in  Pitts- 
burg. 

In  the  manufacture  of  fireproof  buildings, 
Pittsburg  leads  the  world,  and  in  the  production 


Mil.  OF.OUCK   WKSTINOIKtl  SK. 

(The  inventor  of  tlic  nir  hniko,  and  proinini-nt  in  llie 
ntiiniifiu-turf  of  stcaiu  hikI  rlcctrical  inacliinory.) 

of  fireproofing  material  alone  jjil  ."»,ono,000  of 
capital  is  invested,  with  an  annual  outi)Ut  (»f 
1, (»(((). (100  tons.  The  I'itt.sburg  <listrict  is  th(^ 
leading  manufacturer  of  sewer  pipe  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  manufacture  of  underground 
cables  for  telephone  and  telegraph  lines,  Pitts- 
burg leads  the  country,  with  an  annual  output 
of  $12,000,000,  and  the  largest  insulating-var- 
nish works  in  the  world  is  located  there.  Pitts- 
burg stands  first  in  the  size  and  extent  of  its 
gear-<"utting.  and  is  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
manufacturers  of  sanitary  enameled  ware. 

OI-ASS    AXD    rOTTKKY    WORKS. 

Pittsburg  is  still  an  important  center  for  th(! 
manufacture  of  glass  of  all  kinds,  although 
cheaper  gas  and  land  bonuses  have  induced  the 
removal  of  many  plants  elsewhere.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  value  of  glass  products  in  the 
United  States  in  1902  was  |;:U,427,20:},  and  of 
this  the  Pittsl)urg  district  produced  $14,276,228. 
In  plate  glass.  Pittsburg  easily  leads  the  world, 
the  annual  consumption  of  domestic  glass  being 
24,000.000  square  feet.  The  manufacture  of 
plate  glass  was  introduced  into  Pittsburg  by  the 
late  Capt.  J.  B.  Ford,  and  at  that  time  it  sold  for 
$2.40  per  square  foot.  Economies  and  keen  com- 
petition have  reduced  the  price  to  but  28  cents 
per  foot.  The  industry  founded  by  Captain  Ford 
lias  so  expanded  that  the  capacity  of  the  factories 
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of  one  Pittsburg  company  is  25,000,000  square 
feet,  althougli  last  year  18,000,000  square  feet 
only  were  manufactured.  The  independent  man- 
ufacturers are  now  being  welded  together,  and 
their  annual  output  is  from  17,000,000  to  18,- 
000,000  square  feet. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tableware,  bottles,  tum- 
blers, and  similar  products,  1,529  pots,  or  fur- 
naces, are  operated  out  of  a  total  of  2,026,  while 
448  pots  operated  in  other  States  are  controlled 
in  Pittsburg.  In  window  glass,  900  pots  are 
operated  in  addition  to  continuous  tanks.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  1902  Pittsburg  manufactured 
window  glass  to  the  value  of  $5,2  79,000,  com- 
pared with  a  total  of  |7, 918, 000  for  the  balance 
of  the  United  States.  The  city  ships  every  year 
approximately  2,000,000  boxes  of  window  glass, 
equal  to  90,000,000  square  feet,  or  62,000  tons, 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  country's  output.  The 
district  annually  produces  70,000  tons  of  pressed 
ware,  and  its  potteries  are  the  largest  and  finest 
of  their  kind  in  the  world.  Pittsburg  still  re- 
mains supreme  with  respect  to  the  manufacture 
of  lamp  chimneys,  the  value  of  the  product  being 
placed  at  |2, 500, 000.  Lamp  chimneys  made  in 
Pittsburg  in  one  year,  if  placed  end  to  end,  would 
stretch  halfway  around  the  world,  while  the  bot- 
tles made  there  during  the  season,  if  laid  end  to 
end,  would  cover  a  distance  of  16,000  miles. 


Twenty  years  ago,  England  furnished  practi- 
cally all  of  the  high-grade  silica  brick  and  fire 
brick  used  in  the  glass  and  steel  furnaces  of  the 
United  States  ;  but  since  the  discovery  of  excep- 
tionally fine  clay  beds  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
by  eager  and  tireless  capital,  domination  of  the 
American  market  has  been  wrested  from  the 
English  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Pittsburgers. 
Samuel  P.  Harbison  has  been  active  and  instru- 
mental in  the  development  of  this  important  in- 
dustry now  so  peculiar  to  Pittsburg.  The  coun- 
try's daily  production  of  the  finest  grade  of  silica 
brick  is  250,000,  and  of  this  Pittsburg  produces 
200,000.  The  country's  daily  production  of  high- 
grade  fire  brick  for  blast-furnace,  soaking-pit, 
and  puddling-furnace  linings  is  3,500,000,  and 
of  this  total  Pittsburg  produces  2,000,000,  with 
a  value  of  $50,000.  Fine  clay  deposits  in  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  are  owned  in  Pittsburg,  and  oper- 
ated from  there  for  the  manufacture  of  high- 
grade  bricks  necessary  in  steel  manufacture. 
Until  ten  years  ago,  glass  manufacturers  per- 
sisted in  using  foreign  bricks,  but  Pittsburgers 
now  produce  all  that  are  necessary,  and  in  addi- 
tion, export  them  to  every  State  in  the  Union,  to 
Cuba,  Mexico,  South  America,  and  even  to  China. 

VARIED    INDUSTRIES. 

Pittsburg  continues  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  production  of  manufactured  copper, 
the  estimated  annual  output  being  about  6,000,- 
000  pounds.  Capitalists  of  Pittsburg  have  for 
years  been  large  owners  of  Michigan,  and  later 
of  Montana  and  other  Western,  copper  proper- 
ties, and  until  recently  they  have  directed  the 
raw  material  toward  Pittsburg.  The  presence 
of  one  of  the  largest  electrical-apparatus  build- 
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ing  concorns   in    tlio    country   afTt)nls   a    ready 
market. 

.Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Fittsburg  possesses 
the  largest  cork  -  manufacturing  i)lant  in  the 
United  States,  or  the  world,  and  it  also  controls 
tliecoirk  forests  of  Spain  and  Tortugal.  One-sixth 
of  tho  entire  exports  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
taken  by  one  Pittsburg  firm,  which  owns  large 
forests  in  those  countries,  and  from  5, ()(}(»  tons 
of  cork  l)ark  imported  annually  2.. ')()(»  tons  of 
manufactured  cork  articles  are  produced  by  the 
1,200  employees,  most  of  whom  are  women.  This 
output  is  valued  at  *2..')0<».0U(».  Corks  for  bot- 
tles, life-preservers,  mats,  shoes,  soles,  and  a 
Imntlred  otlier  manufactured  articles  consuming 


UI.I>\VI.\(i    TIIK.    IIAI, 


I.S    TIIK     MAMKACTrKK 
ULAMt. 


every  particle  of  the  cork,  are  made  in  large 
quantities  and  sent  to  every  portion  of  the 
country. 

Pittsburg  once  practically  stood  at  tin-  head 
of  the  oak  harness  leather  industry,  but  tlie  de- 
struction of  the  forests  of  western  Pennsylvania 
has  caused  the  removal  of  the  trade  to  other 
sections.  Over  2r)0  cars  of  cattle  are  received 
into  Pittsl)urg  daily,  however,  and  are  con.>:umed 
or  sent  East.  The  leather  trade  still  continues 
a  feature.  The  daily  output  of  eight  tanneries 
is  2.87.")  hides,  valued  at  !^:!.  n;i,400.  The  dis- 
trict is  one  of  tlie  largest  lumber-consuming  and 
distributing  centers  in  the  United  States,  the 
estimated  annual  c«msumption  being  1,000.000,- 
000  feet,  valued  at  |!2r),000.000.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  2."), 000  cars  of  ])erishal)le  fruits  and 


MK.    11.  .1.    II KIN/.. 

(Ilcail  of  the  KTrnt  pickliiitf  mul  prcs^TvinK  works  at 
.Vllfi;li«-iiy.) 

pnxluce  are  received  yearly,  the  value  exceed 
ing  111."). 000, 000.  Pittsburg  easily  leads  all  other 
cities  in  the  manufactun-  of  white  and  n-d 
lead.  At  least  r)00  carloads  are  shipped  from 
tl»e  city  every  year,  the  vahu?  of  the  product 
being  from  $110  to  |!l2."i  per  ton. 

The  largest  pickling  and  preserving  works  in 
the  world  is  located  in  Allegheny.  It  employs 
2.S00  persons  constantly,  and  consujiies  material 
which  calls  for  the  labor  20.000  people  in  car- 
ing fi>r  the  crops  used  entirely  by  one  firm. 
The  company  operates  !•  factories,  employs  400 
traveling  salesmen  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
and  uses  the  products  of  is. 000  acres  of  vegeta- 
ble farms.  The  main  factory  covers  13  acres, 
the  capital  invested  amounting  to  t(.3. 4 75,000. 
and  tlie  jtroduct  being  valued  at  !ji4,r>.T0,000. 
The  one  company  operates  its  own  glass  factory, 
and  makes  all  of  its  own  bottles  and  jars. 

Pittsburg  is  so  accustomed  to  figures  of  large 
tonnage  tliat  many  are  surprised  at  the  fact  that 
the  citv  is  renowned  throughout  the  world  for 
the  perfection  of  its  astronomical  instruments. 
These  arc  'Ihi  every  modern  observatory  of  the 
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PROF.  JOHN  A.   BRASHEAB. 

(The  noted  scientist  and  manufacturer  of  lenses  and 
optical  goods.) 


world,  and  during  the  Spanish-Ameriran  war, 
Pittshurg  range-finders  were  used  to  aim  more 
correctly  Pittsburg  projectiles.  There  was  re- 
cently made  in  the  astronomical  laboratory  of 
Prof.  John  A.  Brashear  the  largest  perfect  plane 
in  existence.  It  is  thirty  inches  in  diameter, 
and  no  part  of  tlie  surface  varies  one-millionth 
of  an  inch  from  a  true  plane.  The  delicacy  and 
perfection  of  its  instruments  have  resulted  in 
many  important  discoveries  during  the  past  dec- 
ade or  more. 

There  are  in  all  in  the  Pittsburg  district  5,000 
manufacturing  plants,  many  of  them  unusually 
large.  These  give  employment  to  250,000  per- 
sons, and  the  value  of  the  product  they  make  in 
one  year  is  estimated  at  $450,000,000.  The  cap- 
ital invested  is  about  |2,000,000,000. 

For  many  years,  Pittsburg  devoted  itself  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel  tonnage,  but  since  the  day  of  mergers  the 
tendency  has  been  more  and  more  to  expand  in 
the  direction  of  highly  finished  articles.  The 
aim  has  been  to  produce  quality  and  perfection  of 
grades  without  any  necessary  sacrifice  of  tonnage. 
Capital  formerly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
rough  steel  products  is  now  seekirfgiin vestment 


along  machinery  lines,  and  the  conviction  is  that 
during  the  next  decade  the  development  of  Pitts- 
l)urg  along  new  and  varied  lines  of  manufacture 
will  be  startling. 

PITTSBURG    AS    A    KAILKOAD    CENTER. 

The  enormous  tonnage  offered  the  railroads 
by  Pittsburg's  steel  mills  naturally  makes  that 
city  one  of  the  important  railroad  centers  of  the 
United  States.  Ten  thousand  cars  of  freight 
are  handled  daily,  and  yard  provisions  have  been 
made  for  60,000  cars.  Within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  one  of  the  leading  lines  has  been  com- 
pelled to  expend  $2 1, 000, 000  entirely  on  terminals 
to  prevent  freight  congestion,  and  in  doing  this 
a  100-mile  belt  line  about  the  Pittsburg  business 
district  has  been  perfected,  with  yards  contain.- 
ing  350  miles  of  track. 


MR.  JULIAN   KENNEDY. 

(Pittsburg's  most  distinguished  engineer.) 

In  six  years,  four  railroads  expended  for 
wages,  improvements,  supplies,  and  equipment 
in  Pittsburg  |256,575,531,  while  one  road  in 
one  year,  11)02,  expended  at  that  point  for  ex- 
traordinary purposes  $57,752,323,  equal  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  taxable  property  valuation.  The 
tonnage  offered  by  the  Pittsburg  district  is  of 
such  importance  that  one  other  gx-eat  system  has 
expended  $22,000,000  in  building  a  GO-mile  en- 
trance, and  has  provided  an  additional  fund  of 
$25,000,000  to  permit  of  the  building  of  spurs 
and  terminals. 
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III.— THE   .'ESTHETIC    AND    INTELLECTUAL   SIDE   OF  PITTSBURG. 

iiv  I'.rRi)  siiiri'i:x  1'ai'1'i:rs()\. 


To  tlio  or<liiiary  iiiiml.  the  iiaino  of  lMttsl)Ui-^ 
stands  only  for  j^rcat  achicvciiicnts  in  ma- 
torial  things.  It  is  associatccl  prcH-inincntly  with 
th(^  conception  of  a  vast  and  niarvchjus  indus- 
trial development,  the  j)roinotion  of  wliicli  has 
presumedly  absorbed  all  the  remarkable  ener- 
gies of  its  pef)ple,  whose  character  and  tastes 
have  accordingly  been  molded  upon  the  ])attern 
of  their  work.  Tlu;  titles  of  tht;  Smoky  or  the 
Iron  City,  by  which  ]'itts]>urg  has  long  been 
known,  have  served  to  inculcate  in  th(^  minds  of 
tlui  uniniated  the  belief  that  all  the  talents  of  its 
busy  peopht  have  been  devi>te(l  to  the  upbuihl 
ing  of  its  great  and  numerous  manufacturing 
establishments,  its  iron  ami  st(;el  mills  ami  fur- 
naces, its  glass  works,  its  vast  electrical  facto- 
ries, and  its  thousand  other  similar  industrial 
operations,  from  whose  myriad  chimney  stacks 
ascend  the  j)illar8  of  firo  which  so  magnificently 
illuminate  it  by  night,  and  the  pillars  of  smoke 
which  so  often  enshroud  it  l>y  day. 

The  stranger  visiting  the  business  portion  of 
rittsburg  on  one  of  its  dark  diiys,  which,  owing 
to  th(!  large  list!  of  natural  gas  and  of  smoke- 
consumers,  are  not  (piite  so  freiiuent  or,  as  a  rule, 
so  gloomv,  as  they  once  were,  and  ob.serving  the 
push  and  energy  with  which  the  whole  j)opula- 
tion  appears  to  be  laboring  for  material  advance- 
ment, cannot  .realize  that  under  i\w  smoke  and 
fog,  and  amid  the  universal  lium  of  the  vast 
street  tralTic  or  the  clang  of  the  omnipresent  ina- 
chinerv.  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  be  foiiml 
that  the  high(>r  life, — the  life  which  takes  keen 
delight,  not  only  in  the  spiritual,  but  in  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  artistic, — is  being  cultivated 
by  a  multitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  in 
a  manner  which  n'flects  the  same  energetic  vigor 
and  thoroughness  that  havt;  signalized  their  ef- 
forts along  material  lines.  I'ittsburg,  once  sym- 
bolic only  for  the  things  which  are  the  product 
of  man's  muscle  and  mechanical  skill  is  now 
forging  to  a  high  place  in  the  scientific,  literary, 
artistic,  and  musical  world. 

It  was  not  until  about  forty  years  ago  that  the 
growth  of  the  city  began  to  assume  the  marvel- 
ous character  which  has  made  it  the  wonder  of 
the  world.  The  introduction  of  steel-making,  the 
discovery  of  oil  and  natural  gas,  and  the  opening 
up  of  rich  coal  fields  were  prime  factors  in  this 
remai'kable  industrial  development.  From  these 
and  kindred  sources  sprang  in  a  few  years  the 
great  fortunes  which  made  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  rittsburir's  citizens  millionaires  and  multi- 


millionaires and  phenomenally  increased  the 
average  wt^alth  of  the  city's  inhabitants.  The 
industrial  tlevtdopment  of  the  community  in  the 
last  centui-y,  and  especially  during  its  latter  half, 
was  rapiil  and  continuous,  and  it  required  and 
obtained  the  close  and  unremitting  attention  of 
the  men  who  were  movers  in  it. 

It  must  not  bo  supposed,  however,  that  there 
have  not  always  been  in  I'ittsburg  thost;  who, 
amid  its  busy  industrial  environment,  found  de- 
light in  cultivating  the  higher  life.  In  the 
earlier  days.  an<l  indeetl  up  to  tlu^  present  time, 
the  city  was  a  center  of  religious  thought  and 
education. 

.As  early  as  17s7,  there  was  a  I'ittsburg  .Acad- 
emy chart»M"ed,  the  first  incorporated  institution 
of  learning  west  of  the  AUeghanies  and  north 
of  the  Ohio.  In  IHO.S,  the  academy  became  the 
Western  University  f>f  Pennsylvania,  which  is 
to-day  a  largo  and  flourishing  institution.  More 
than  fifty  years  ago.  Stephen  ('.  Foster,  a  native 
of  the  city,  wrote  his  immortal  songs,  tlu'reby 
proving  that  among  its  hard  and  practical  con- 
ditions there  was  being  develoi)ed  the  lighter 
and  l)righter  side  of  life. 

TIIK    IITV'S     ri   Itl.ic     l-.MiKS. 

Li-aving  the  earlier  history  of  the  city  and 
coming  to  the  period  of  its  wonderful  develop- 
ment, which  is  still  in  progress,  note  can  ap- 
propriately first  be  maile  of  the  remarkable  im- 
provement in  tlu!  topography  of  I'ittslmrg  during 
the  last  tpiarter  of  a  century.  The  building  of 
the  street  railways  was  accompanied  by  the  con- 
struction of  many  mih>s  of  fine  paveil  streets 
and  the  creation  of  the  large  and  beautiful  resi- 
dence districts  in  Oaklaml  and  the  East  End, 
which  are  great  surpri.ses  to  the  stranger  who  has 
seen  only  the  Imsint'ss  and  manufacturing  sec- 
tions of  the  city.  In  the  Oakland  district  is  the 
large  Schenley  Park,  most  of  which  was  given 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Schenley,  a  one-time 
resident  of  Pittsburg,  the  balance  being  pur- 
chased l)y  the  city.  In  the  East  End  is  the  beau- 
tiful Highland  Park,  belonging  to  the  city. 

At  the  eufffftiice  to  Schenley  Park  are  situ- 
ated the  great"  groups  of  buildings  given  to 
the  city  by  .\ndrew  Carnegie.  In  the  park 
is  the  Phipps  Conservatory,  given  by  Henry 
Phipps,  Jr..  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  in  the  world.  Connected  with  it  is  a  bo- 
tanical building,  wherein  lectures  are  given  on 
botanv  to  the  children  of  the  schools,  who  visit 
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the  conservatory,  wliicli  is  daily  open  to  the 
public  free.  A  fine  monument  has  recently  been 
erected  in  the  park  to  Col.  Alexander  L.  Haw- 
kins and  the  men  of  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  who  did  such  good  service  in  the 
Philippines. 

At  the  entrance  to  Highland  Park  are  two 
pillars  of  highly  artistic  design.  The  grounds 
are  beautifully  laid  out.  An  artificial  body  of 
water,  called  Lake  Carnegie,  is  a  feature. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  topographical  im- 
provement of  the  city  is  due  to  the  late  Christo- 
pher L.  Magee,  who  did  for  Pittsburg  in  this 
respect  what  the  late  Alexander  R.  Shepherd 
did  for  Washington,  and  who  also  gave  several 
millions  of  dollars  for  philanthropic  and  educa- 
tional pui-poses. 

CULTIVATION    OF    THE    FINE    AKTS. 

During  the  past  twenty  years,  a  portion  of  the 
energy  of  the  men  who  have  amassed  great 
wealth  in  Pittsburg  has  been  devoted  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  paintings  by  noted  artists,  and  the 
city  now  contains  a  number  of  valuable  private 
collections  of  such.  In  1902,  a  loan  exhibition 
of  fine  paintings  was  held  at  the  Carnegie  Art 
Galleries,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  works  shown 
were  from  the  private  galleries  of  Pittsburg  and 
Allegheny.      These    paintings     represented    the 


work  of  fully  seventy-five  well-known  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  artists,  among  whom  were  Alma 
Tadema,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Jules  Breton,  William 
M.  Chase,  John  Constable,  Corot,  Dagnan-Bou- 
veret,  Diaz,  Gerome,  Hals,  Inness,  Mauve,  Millet, 
Murillo,  Rembrandt,  Reynolds,  Romney,  Rous- 
seau, Rubens,  Turner,  and  Van  Dyck. 

A  great  stimulus  to  the  love  of  art  in  Pitts- 
burg has  been  afforded  by  the  Art  Department 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute.  The  institute  was 
founded  in  1896  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  for 
many  years  had  been  a  citizen  of  Pittsburg,  and 
who  at  that  time  contributed  over  a  million  dol- 
lars for  the  building,  which  contains  a  library, 
music  hall,  museum,  and  art  gallery,  and  for  the 
erection  of  several  branch  library  buildings. 
The  library  building,  which  cost  about  $800,- 
000,  is  now  being  enlarged  to  about  five  times 
its  original  size,  the  cost  of  the  addition  being 
estimated  at  about  $5,000,000,  all  of  which  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  contributed.  He  also,  some  years 
ago,  contributed  $2,000,000,  the  income  of  which 
has  been  used  for  the  special  purposes  of  the 
Scientific  Museum  and  Fine  Arts  departments  of 
the  institute.  He  has,  from  time  to  time,  also 
given  special  sums  to  these  departments.  The 
government  of  the  library  and  institute  is  vested 
in  a  board  of  trustees,  a  portion  of  whom  are 
life  members  appointed  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  re- 
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A    VIKW    OK   TIIK   (  AK.NKIilK    l.lllKAItY     A.NH    Mlslf    IIAI.U    AT    KNTHA.N<   K   Ttl    S(   IIKM-KV    I'AUK. 

(An  tuldition,  costing  sfverul  millions,  is  now  beinK  confttrm-tt-d.    S»:i-  ilUufirntiim  on  inmc  7t.) 


MK.    Wll.t.IAM     N.    FKKW. 


(President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  and  the  Carnegie  Library.) 


iiiiiiiiiU'r  buiii>;  piihlic  uflieials  elected  by  the  peo- 
l)le  (if  the  city,  or  by  city  councils,  or  appointed 
liy  the  mayor.  The  city  pays  the  ordinary  cost 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  library  and  institute, 
the  appropriation  for  the  present  year  being 
j«l.")S, ()()().  William  N.  Frew  has  becm  the  effi- 
ru'ul  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  almost 
from  the  bc^inninj^. 

The  Art  Hcpartment  has  fr<jm  the  l)P|;inning 
l)een  under  tli«!  direction  of  John  \V.  Heatty, 
whose  intelligent  and  well-directed  labors  have 
contributed  largely  to  its  great  success.  The 
art  galleries  of  the  institute  contain  a  fine  per- 
manent collection  of  paintings  and  sculpture, 
the  property  of  the  institute,  as  ,well  as  some 
paintings  loaned  by  private  owners  for  an  in- 
definite period.  This  permanent  exhibit  is  open 
to  the  public  daily  without  charge  during  three- 
fourths  of  the  year.  Among  the  notable  pictures 
lielonging  to  the  permanent  collection  are  the 
following  :  "Clouded  Sun,"  by  George  Inness  ; 
'•Portrait  of  8arasate,"  by  Whistler;  "The 
Wreck,"  by  Winslow  Homer;  "May,"  by  D. 
W.  Tryon  ;  "  Penance  of  Eleanor,  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  '  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey  ;  "Woman  in 
Pink,"  by  John  W.  Alexander  ;  "Peasant,"  by 
Jules  Bastian  Le  Page  ;  "  Fifth  Avenue  in  Win- 
ter," by  C'hilde  Hassam  ;  "Did  You  Speak?" 
bv  W.  M.  Chase  ;  "The  Boats,"  by  Andre  Dau- 
chez  ;    '-The    Sailor   and    His    Sweetheart,"  by 
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Julius  Gari  Molchors  :  --A  Vision  of  ,\nti()uity," 
by  Pierre  Cecile  Tuvis  de  Chavannes  ;  ■'  The 
Window  Seat,"'  by  Alexander  lioclio  ;  "  Tlie 
Arques  at  Ancourt,"'  by  Fritz  Tliaulow,  and 
"The  Keeper  of  the  Threshold,"  by  Eliliu  Ved- 
der.  Henry  C.  Frick  presented  to  the  collec- 
tion Dajjnan-Bouveret's  large  painting  of  the 
■•  Disciples  at  Eniaus.' 

In  November  and  December  there  is,  as  a 
rule,  a  competitive  exhibition  of  paintings,  open 
to  the  artists  of  the  world,  although  it  has  on 
occasion  been  confined  to  the  works  of  American 
artists.  The  loan  exhibition  lieretofore  spoken 
of  also  took  the  place  of  this  exhibit  two  years  ago. 

For  the  last  exhibit,  which  opened  Novem- 
ber 3,  1904,  more  than  six  hundred  and  fifty 
paintings  were  offered,  of  which  three  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  were  deemed  worthy  of  being 
placed  on  view. 

The  children  of  the  public  schools  are  encour- 
aged to  take  an  interest  in  the  art  exhibits. 
Director  Beatty  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  art 
talks  to  classes  of  such  visitors.  Another  feature 
of  the  Art  Department's  work,  recently  intro- 
duced, is  the  sending  of  fine  photographs  of  the 
pictures  on  exhibition  to  the  schools,  where  the 
drawing  teacliers  report  the  experiment  to  have 
been  remarkably  successful. 

The  Pittsburg  Art  Society,  of  which  E.  Z. 
Smith  has  long  been  president,  composed  of  art- 
ists and  others  who  take  an  interest  in  art, 
music,  and  literature,  has,  since  its  organization 
in  1873,  also  had  an  important  effect  in  stimu- 
lating interest  in  the  Pittsburg  community  in 
these  subjects.  Some  of  the  Pittslnirg  artists 
have  achieved  a  wide  reputation,  among  them 
being  John  AV.  Alexander,  Charles  S.  Reinhart, 
JohnW.  Beatty,  George  Hetzel,  Thomas  S.  Clark, 
Clarence  M.  Johns,  A.  G.  Reinhart,  Joseph  R. 
Woodwell,  William  AVall,  Alfred  Wall,  A.  Bryan 
Wall,  Charles  Linford,  Jasper  Lawman,  Martin 
B.  Leisser,  and  David  Blythe.  Among  the  earli- 
est well-known  artists  in  the  city  were  J.  R. 
Carroll,  S.  H.  Dearborn,  A.  Bowman,  and  J.  R. 
Lambdin.  During  its  existence,  the  Pittsburg 
Art  School,  founded  by  John  AV.  Beatty,  did 
excellent  work. 

MUSIC    IN    PITTSBURG. 

In  the  field  of  music,  Pittsburg  has  made  a 
notable  advance  during  recent  year's.  The  in- 
spiration has  largely  come  from  the  Music  De- 
partment of  the  Carnegie  Institute  and  the  Art 
Society.  In  the  music  hall  of  the  institute  build- 
ing there  is  a  magnificent  organ,  and  twice  a  week, 
on  Satui'day  evening  and  Sunday  afternoon,  ex- 
cept during  the  summer  vacation  season,  free  or- 
gan recitals  are  given,  which  are  always  well  at- 


tended. The  late  P'rederic  Archer  was  for  many 
years  the  organist.  Since  his  death,  Edwin  II. 
Lemare,  of  London,  has  filled  the  position.  The 
organists  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  free 
musical  lectures  during  the  year.  The  Pitts- 
burg Orchestra  makes  its  headquarters  at  the 
Carnegie  Music  Hall.  Its  management  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  orchestra  committee  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Art  Society,  whose  chairman  is  James  I. 
Buchanan,  a  leading  business  man.  The  busi- 
ness manager  is  George  H.  AVilson,  who  is  head 
of  the  Music  Department  of  the  institute.  The 
orchestra's  first  conductor  was  Frederic  Archer, 
who  was  succeeded  by  A^ictor  Herbert,  under 
whom  it  became  known  as  one  of  the  leading 
musical  organizations  of  the  country.  Its  pres- 
ent conductor  is  Emil  Paur,  who  bears  an  in- 
ternational reputation.  The  orchestra  concerts 
are  not  free^  but  are,  nevertheless,  largely  at- 
tended. The  members  of  the  Art  Society  an- 
nually raise  a  large  guarantee  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  orchestra,  this  year  the  amount 
exceeding  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  orchestra 
gives  a  large  number  of  concerts  in  Pittsburg 
every  year,  and  also  makes  a  tour  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  country.  Annually  the  Western 
Exposition  Society  engages  four  or  five  of  the 
leading  musical  organizations  of  the  country  for 
a  week  or  more  each  during  September  and 
October.  Last  year,  about  five  hundred  thou- 
sand people  attended  these  concerts.  In  some 
years,  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra  has  appeared  at 
the  exposition.  Each  year  there  is  a  season  of 
grand  opera  in  Pittsburg.  Many  of  the  churches 
have  excellent  choirs  and  talented  organists,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  musical  societies  in  the 
city,  including  the  Apollo  Club. 

THE    PUBLIC    LIBRARY    SYSTEM    OF    THE    GREATER 
PITTSBURG. 

The  work  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  affiliated 
with  the  Carnegie  Institute,  has  been  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  contributing  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  higher  life  of  Pittsburg.  Edwin 
H.  Anderson  was  its  efficient  head  from  its  open- 
ing, in  189.5,  until  last  month,  when  his  resigna- 
tion on  account  of  ill  health  caused  general  re- 
gret. The  main  library  building,  in  Schenley 
Park,  is  also  the  home  of  the  institute.  There 
are  also  at  present  five  branch  libraries  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  city.  Another  branch  is  about 
to  be  opened,  and  others  are  contemplated.  The 
reference  library  is  especially  well  equipped  and 
is  widely  patronized,  inquiries  coming  to  it  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Books  from  the  main 
library  can  also  be  obtained  by  special  arrange- 
ment by  people  living  outside  the  city. 

The  Children's  Department  of  the  library  is 
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doing  an  especially  valuable  work.  Tliero  is  a 
children's  room  in  the  main  library,  and  also  in 
each  of  the  l)ranch  ones.  These  rooms  are  al- 
ways well  fdled  with  little  ones  during  tlieir 
hours  out  of  school.  The  circulation  of  books 
among  the  children  constitutes  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  total  of  the  library.  An  interesting 
feature  of  i\w  work  among  the  chihlren  is  con- 
ducted l)y  the  lIoiiH'  Li])raries'  Dcpaitment. 

The  establishment  of  l)ranch  lil)raries  in  all 
parts  of  the  city,  where  they  reach  tlie  work- 
ingmen,  and  tlu;  work  among  the  children,  sup- 
plemented by  that  of  the  main  lil)rary.  has 
earned  tlie  institution  the  good-will  of  all  classes 
of  peoj)l«\  One  of  the  interesting  branches  of  the 
work  of  the  library  is  the  furnishing  of  colh'ctions 
of  i)ooks  to  the  jmblic  schools,  nearly  all  of  which 
an^  now  so  provided.  During  the  summer,  books 
an;  sent  from  the  library  to  tlie  phiygrounds 
and  vacation  Kchools  in  cousideralile  numbers. 
The  story-hour  is  auotlier  inttTenting  feature  of 
the  work  of  the  Chililren's  l)epiirtment  of  the 
librarv.  Stori»'S  from  the  ancient  and  modern 
classics  are  iclated  to  the  children  in  tlieir  rooms 
in  th(>  main  an<l  branch  libraries,  and  also  in  the 
schools,  and  they  are  tlu'reby  le<l  to  read  of  the 
people  and  the  tilings  they  are  thus  introduce*!  to. 

The  ])opidar  api>reciution  of  tlie  library  iian  far 
exceeded  the  ho|K'S  which  its  generous  founder 
cluM-islu'd  when  its  woik  was  inaugurate*!.  At 
the  dinner  given  to  celelnate  the  oiK'uing  of 
the  library,  William  A.  Magee,  for  fifteen  years 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Pittsburg  City  Councils,  to  whom  Mr.  Carnegie 
intrusted  the  task  of  securing  the  municipal 
legislation  necessary  for  the  acceptance  of  his 
gift,  made  a  speecli  in  which  he  said  he  expected 
to  see   the   time  when    the   people  of    Pittsburg 


MK.    liKoltliK    A.    MA<IIK.TM. 


(('Iiiiiriiiiiii  I  if  till-  Ijl>riiry  ('oiiiiiiittt-c  iiC  tin-  ( 'arii<'»;ic 
I,il»rury.) 

would  ghidly  approve  of  the  initial  appropria 
tion  of  ijs  1(1,0(10  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  instituti«jn  being  increased  to  !i!rj.'),0O0.  At 
this  Mr.  Carnegie  threw  uj)  his  han<ls  and  ex- 
claimed, "Not  in  my  lifetime,  Mr.  Mage<?  ;  it 
will  take  fifty  years  befon;  they  g(?t  to  that 
point."  ••  Vou  will  see  it  done  in  five  yeara," 
replietl    Mr.  Magee,  a  jtrojihecv  whidi    was    fid- 


THE  NEW   ADDITION  TO  THE  CAIINECIE   IXSTITCTE   AXi)    r.lBRAKV. 

(The  Forbes  street  fa<.ade  of  enlarjied  biiiUlin^r,  now  in  process  of  construction.    This  l)uilding  will  be  four  hundred 
feet  lons^,  while  the  depth  will  be  nearly  si.\  Imndred  feet.) 
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filled  to  the  letter,  while  the  present  year's  ap- 
propriation is  $33,000  in  excess  of  the  figure 
named  by  the  Pittsburg  councilman. 

In  this  connection,  also,  should  be  mentioned 
the  valuable  work  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Allegheny  City,  the  first  of  Mr.  Carnegie's 
benefactions,  and  which  was  founded  in  memory 
of  James  Anderson,  a  citizen  of  Allegheny,  who 
had  loaned  Mr.  Carnegie,  when  a  boy,  books  from 
his  library,  which  was  subsequently  presented  to 
the  public.  Recently,  a  monument  to  Mr.  An- 
derson was  erected  by  Mr.  Carnegie  in  front  of 
the  library.  There  are  also  libraries  at  Braddock, 
Carnegie,  McKeesport,  and  other  places  in  Alle- 
gheny County,  established  by  the  munificence 
of  Mr.  Carnegie.  There  is  a  fine  one  at  Home 
stead,  with  which,  a  clubhouse  feature  is  em- 
braced. All  the  expenses  of  this  library,  as 
well  as  of  those  at  Braddock  and  Duquesne,  are 
paid  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 

ARCHITECTURE    IN    THE    STEEL    CITY. 

In  architecture,  Pittsburg  has  also  made  a 
great  advance  in  recent  years.  For  a  long 
period,  its  most  notable  buildings  were  the  Ro- 


THE  NEW  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CATHEDRAL. 

(Now  in  process  of  construction.) 


man  Catholic  Cathedral,  recently  demolished,  a 
fine  example  of  the  early  Gothic,  situated  at 
Grant  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  and  Trinity  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  still  standing  on  Sixth 
Avenue.  A  great  stimulus  to  architecture  in 
the  city  was  given  by  the  erection  of  the  Alle- 
gheny County  Court  House  in  1884-88.  Richard- 
son, the  great  Boston  architect,  was  the  designer 
of  the  work,  wliich  is  considered  his  masterpiece. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  notable  pieces  of  architec- 
ture in  the  country.  The  city  now  boasts  a  large 
number  of  buildings  having  great  architectural 
merit.  Among  the  churches  are  the  new  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral,  approaching  completion  at 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Craig  Street,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  churches  of  the  Ascension  and  St.  Pe- 
ter's, the  First  and  Third  Presbyterian  churches, 
the  Christ  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Sixth 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  many  others. 
Many  of  the  schools  recently  erected  are  also 
fine  examples  of  good  architecture,  among  them 
being  Friendship  Park,  Alinda  Preparatory, 
Margaretta,  Shakespeare,  and  others. 

The  Bank  of  Pittsburg  and  the  Union  Trust 
Company's  buildings  are  especially  noteworthy 
structures  in  the  financial  district.  Among  the 
skyscrapers,  of  which  the  city  has  a  large  num- 
ber, are  the  Frick,  Oliver,  Bessemer,  and  Farm- 
ers' National  Bank  buildings.  The  Nixon  The- 
ater, completed  within  the  last  year,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  artistically  constructed 
places  of  amusement  in  the  country.  Hundreds  of 
artistic  residences  beautify  the  Oakland  and  East 
End  districts  of  Pittsburg,  and  also  Allegheny. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Dur- 
bin  Home,  Nathaniel  Holmes,  R.  V.  Messier, 
Benjamin  Thaw,  Thomas  Morrison,  Mrs.  Chris- 
topher L.  Magee,  W.  H.  Schoen,  Julian  Ken- 
nedy, and  W.  N.  Frew. 

The  Pittsburg  Chapter  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  has  a  large  membership,  and 
its  influence  as  an  organization  is  steadily  exert- 
ed for  the  improvement  of  the  profession.  The 
Women's  School  of  Design,  for  a  long  time,  did 
excellent  work. 

Pittsburg's  interest  in  science. 

In  the  field  of  science,  Pittsburgers  naturally 
take  great  interest.  The  continued  success  of 
the  great  industries  of  the  community  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  application  of  the  latest 
scientific  knowledge  to  their  work.  As  a  conse- 
quence, there  is  a  very  large  body  of  men  in  the 
community  who  are  highly  skilled  in  many 
branches  of  technical  research.  Years  ago,  they 
got  together  and  founded,  on  March  81,  1890, 
the  Academy  of  Science  and  Art  of  Pittsburg, 
and  other  societies.    Later,  the  academy,  in  con- 
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nection  witli  tlie  Engineers'  Society  of  Western 
Pennsylviinia,  the  Botanical  Society,  the  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  Ar 
chitects'  Society,  the  Amateur  Photographers' 
Association,  and  the  Art  Society,  leased  the  old 
William  Thaw  mansion,  on  Fifth  Street,  now 
occupied  by  the  V'oung  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation. A  library  was  started  and  arrange- 
ments mad(^  to  (Muploy  a  curator  for  it  and  the 
museum.  About  this  time,  Mr.  Carnegie  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  founding  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  and  when  the  latter  was  erected,  tlie 
academy  and  the  otlier  organizations  trans- 
fernsd  tlieir  hisadquarters  to  it.  The  institute 
contains  a  lecture  hall,  in  winch  and  in  the 
music  liall  many  scientific  lectures  are  given 
every  year,  under  the  ausj)ices  of  the  academy 
and  the  other  societies.  These  lectures  are  free, 
and  are  well  attended. 

The  Museum  Department  of  tlie  institute, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William  J. 
Holland,  formerly  chancellor  of  tiie  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  (ille<l  with  a  vast 
collection  of  interesting  exhibits.  These,  in 
deed,  are  so   numerous  that   a   private   Imilding 


MR.   r.   C.    MKLr.OR. 

(Chairman  of  the  Must-um  ("ommittee  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute.) 


TIIK  -VI.I.KdliK.NY   (  OINTV    (  ( il' It  UK  M  m;. 

((ine  of  the  most  notjiblu  i)ic(i's  of  archltoftiirr  in  tin- 
lountry.) 

in  another  portion  of  the  city  has  had  to  be  en- 
gaged to  hold  Some  of  them,  while  others  are 
stored  away  in  warehouses.  Tlw.y  are  all  ex- 
pected to  be  displayed  in  the  greatly  enlarged 
nuarters  assigned  to  the  museum  in  tlie  addition 
to  the  institutt^  now  being  erected.  Th(!  mu- 
seum has  parties  constantly  in  the  field  in  this 
and  other  countries,  securing  new  spciciinens  for 
its  collection.  It  pul)lishes  a  periodical,  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  Holland,  which  contains 
much  new  scientific  information.  Every  yciar 
tlie  museum  is  visitetl  by  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, its  doors  being  opened  fretdy  to  all  during 
the  whole  year,  except  when  necessary  changes 
are  being  made  for  the  annual  Founder's  Day 
celebration.  An  interesting  feature  is  the  work 
among  the  children.  Prizes  are  offered  every 
year  to  the  pupils  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny 
public  schools  for  the  Vx'St  essays  upon  sub- 
jects which  are  exhibited  in  the  museum,  the 
idea  being 'original  with  the  authorities  of  the 
latter.  Last  year,  over  seventeen  hundred  essays 
were  received  in  the  competition.  The  prizes 
are  presented  publicly  in  the  music  hall,  the 
event  always  being  signalized  by  a  large  attend- 
ance. Lectures  are  given  to  classes  of  scholars 
who    visit   the    museum     with     their    teachers. 
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There  is  an  Andrew  Carnegie  lioys'  Naturalist 
Club,  presided  over  by  Prof.  Frederic  8.  Web- 
ster, the  chief  of  the  Department  of  Zoological 
Preparation  of  the  niuseuni.  There  are  also 
other  societies  connected  with  the  museum. 

MTKRARY    WORKERS. 

Pittsburg  has  for  a  long  time  been  engaged 
rather  in  producing  the  materials  for  literature 
than  literature  itself.  Nevertheless,  it  has  always 
had  among  its  citizens  those  who  wielded  the  pen 
with  considerable  power.  Over  a  century  ago, 
Hugh  H.  Brackenridge's  "Modern  Chivalry" 
made  a  sensation  as  an  effective,  sarcastic  expo- 
sition of  the  politics  of  the  day.  Stephen  C. 
Foster,  whose  '-Old  Folks  at  Home"  and  other 
popular  songs  will  never  die,  was  a  native  of 
Pittsburg,  whose  people  have  recently  raised  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  a  local  cemetery. 
Samuel  Harden  Church,  who  has  long  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Pittsburg,  achieved  a  wide  reputation  by 
his  "  Life  of  Cromwell  "  and  his  historical  novels 
and  poems.  Dr.  William  J.  Holland's  "  Butterfly 
Book  "  and  "  Moth  Book  "  are  authorities  on  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Pittsburgers  lay 
special  claim  to  Andre\y  Carnegie,  whose  "  Tri- 
umphant Democracy "  and  other  writings  are 
known  the  world  over.  A  number  of  persons 
distinguished  as  writei's  have  made  their  homes 
in  Pittsburg  for  a  period.  .  Among  these  are 
Richard  Realf,  Bartley  Campbell,  Samuel  P. 
Langley,  William  M.  Sloane,  James  E.  Keeler. 
Jane  G.  Swisshelm,  Margaret  Wade  Campbell 
Deland,  and  Rev.  Morgan  M.  Sheedy  and  Rev. 
George  Hodges.  Other  Pittsburg  writers  have 
been  or  are  Morgan  Neville,  Henry  M.  Bracken- 
ridge,  Charles  Shiras,  Neville  B.  Craig,  Thomas 
Plympton,  Josiah  Copley,  Robert  P.  Nevin,  W. 
M.  Darlington,  James  M.  Swank,  Charles  Mc- 
Knight,  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  president  of  the 
Historical  Society  ;  Sarah  H.  Killikelly,  Emily 
Veeder,  Logan  G.  McPherson,  Martha  F.  Boggs, 
Henry  J.  Ford,  James  Mills,  Wm.  G.  Johnston, 
Marshall  Brown,  J.  E.  Parke,  Thomas  Mellon, 
William  B.  Phillips,  Stephen  Quinon,  Erasmus 
Wilson,  Arthur  G.  Burgoyne,  Cara  Reese,  James 
P.  Hudson,  E.  W.  Hassler,  Anna  P.  Siviter, 
Mary  Agnes  Byrne,  and  David  Lowry. 

Pittsburg  has  long  been  noted  for  the  number 
and  excellence  of  its  newspapers,  which  have  had 
in  their  employ  many  men  who  have  achieved 
great  success  in  the  profession  of  journalism  and 
also  in  othei-  lines. 

EDUCATIONAL    INTERESTS. 

Pittsburg's  and  Allegheny's  school  systems  are 
among  the  best  in  the  country.  In  recent  years, 
the  school  l)uildino:s  have  all  l)een  rebuilt  or  re 


modeled.  Pittsburg  has  three  high-school  build- 
ings, and  another  is  contemplated.  Allegheny 
has  a  fine  high  school.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  industrial  training  in  both  cities,  and  the  Al- 
legheny schools  won  a  gold  medal  for  their  work 
in  this  line  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  And 
speaking  of  this  matter,  it  may  be  remarked  here 
that   Pittsburg  received   more  gold  medals  and 


REV.  SAMUEL,  B.   M'CORMICK. 

(Cliancellor  of  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania.), 

other  prizes  at  that  exposition  than  any  other- 
city.  There  are  numerous  Catholic  parochial 
schools  in  the  city,  and  a  Catholic  high  school  is: 
contemplated.  The  Pittslnirg  College  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  a  Catholic  institution,  is  located  in 
the  city.  The  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
is  also  within  its  borders,  and  there  are  several 
private  academies  for  boys  and  girls,  and  also 
several  business  colleges  and  a  kindergarten 
training  school. 

The  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Samuel  B.  McCormick  is  chancel- 
loi",  and  the  theological  seminaries  of  the  Presby- 
terian, United  Presbyterian,  and  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian churches  are  situated  in  Allegheny, 
and  their  thousands  of  graduates  have  had  an 
important  influence  in  promoting  the  higher  life, 
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not  only  of  the  Pittsburg  community,  but  of  the 
workl  generally.  The  late  William  Thaw,  who 
was  the  city's  earliest  i)hilanthro[)ist  on  a  large 
scale,  gave  about  $.")()(), 000  to  found  the  Alle 
gheny  ()l)S(!rvatory,  connecte<l  with  the  univer- 
sity, at  which  the  late  James  K.  Xeeler,  Samuel 
r.  Langley,  and  John  A.  lirashear  have  done 
such  important  astronomical  work. 

'J'he  ('arnegi(!  technical  schools  promise  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  educational  institutions  in 
the  world.  They  will  afford  training  for  those 
who  propose  to  work  in  tiie  great  industries  of 
the  city  and  country,  and  the  object  of  their 
generous  fouiuh-r  is  to  nuike  secure  the  suprem- 
acy of  rittsburg  in  the  industrial  field.  'I'he 
ilirector,  I'rof.  Arthur  llamerschlag,  has  been 
lor  a  year  i)ast  engaged  in  prej)aring  fttr  the 
opening  of  tlie  schools.  The  buildings  will  cost 
from  :{;,'),()(»(), OOO  to  *!  (»,()(»(», <MI(),  all  of  which  is 
to  be  provided  by  Mr.  Carnegie.  Work  has  al- 
ready been  begun  upon  them,  and  the  architects 
were  recently  selected  by  competition  from 
among  about  fifty  of  the  leading  nuunbers  of 
the  profession  in  the  country.  Already  over 
live  thousand  persons  have  signified  their  desire 
to  tak(i  the  courst;  of  the  schools,  which  are  e.\- 
pecte(l  to  begin  their  regular  work  next  fail. 
Preliminary  lectures,  given  by  Trofes-sor  Hamer 
schlag  and  otlu'rs,  were  attemled  by  several 
thousands  more  than  this  number. 

There  is  a  flourishing  I'niversity  K.xtension 
Society  in  l*ittsi)urg,  antl  many  lectures  are 
given  uiuler  its  auspices  at  the  t'arnegit'  main 
^nd  branch  libraries  in  Pittsburg  and  also  in 
Allegheny. 

Some  years  ago,  a  Small  Parks  Association 
was  organized,  which  secured  legislation  permit- 
ting the  use  of  the  school  grouiuls  for  play- 
grounds during  vacation  and  at  other  times,  and 
the  ac(iuisitiou  of  land  by  the  city  for  small 
parks  and  playgrouiuls.  The  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation was.  after  some  years,  taken  up  by  the 
women's  clubs,  and  among  the  results  have  been 
the  securing  of  the  Washington  Park  and  Soutli 
Side  playgrounds  in  thickly  settled  parts  of  tin; 
city,  and  the  opening  of  some  of  the  school 
grounds  for  playground  purposes.  Some  school 
boards  are  still,  however,  so  unenlightened  that 
they  prefer  to  devote  the  school  grounds  to  the 
raising  of  grass  and  flowers  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  the  janitors'  families  to  utilizing  them  for  the 
good  of  the  large  bodies  of  children  under  their 
care. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Allegheny  has  a 
fine  park  system  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  adorned 
with  monuments  and  fountains,  and  also  the 
large  Kiverview  Park  in  the  outskirts. 

No  notice  of  the  advanctMuent  of  Pittsburg  in 


.MU.    Mll.l.l  AM    M  <l>.\WAV. 

iCIiHiriiiiin  iif  till'  T«Tliiiic-iil  .S-IukiIs  ('omniitfi-c  of  tin- 
('arin'i;ii-  IiiHtitilte.) 

the  higher  life  would  be  complete  without  refer- 
«'nce  to  the  work  of  the  women's  clubs  of  the 
city.  There  are  a  large  number  of  these.  an<l 
they  have  done  I'.xeellent  work  in  many  lines, 
not  only  for  tlu'  intellectual  improvement  of 
their,  members,  but  for  the  advancement  of  the 
city  generally.  The  head(|uarters  of  many  of 
them  are  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  build- 
ing. The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution have  made  a  successful  fight  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  the  Old  Blockhouse,  built  by 
Colonel  Pouquet  in  1764,  from  its  historic  site. 
The  Civic  Club,  composed  of  men  and  women, 
has  done  excellent  work.  So  also  has  the  Kings- 
ley  House  Association,  a  college-settlement  or- 
ganization. 

CI.IBS    AND    OTHKR    ORGANIZATIONS. 

An  important  agency  in  the  development  of 
the  character  of  the  people  of  Pittsburg  has  been 
that  of  the  clubs  and  other  organizations  of  busi- 
ness men.     The  Duquesne  Club  has  long  been 
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"THE  BLOCKHOUSE." 

(Pittsburg's  notable  revolutionary  relic,  a  remnant  of  Fort 
Duquesne,  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city's  business 
district.) 

the  chief  business  and  social  organization  of  the 
city.  Its  membership,  probably,  embraces  more 
men  of  great  wealth  than  that  of  any  other  or- 
ganization in  the  country  of  the  same  kind.  At 
its  magnificent  clubhouse,  on  SixtB  Avenue, 
many  great  business  and  industrial  projects  have 
been  considei'ed  and  launched.  A  similar  or- 
ganization, whose  existence  dates  back  only  a 
few  years,  is  the  Union  Club,  which  has  large 
and  handsome  apartments  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
Frick  building.  The  Pittsburg  Club,  on  Penn 
Avenue,  is  a  purely  social  club  of  high  standing. 
The  University  Club  has  a  large  membership  of 
university  and  college  graduates  ;  it  long  had 
its  own  quarters,  but  is  now  temporarily  domi- 
ciled at  the  Union  Club.  The  Pittsburg  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  in  the  past  exerted  an  im- 
portant influence  in  the  business  development 
of  Pittsburg.  The  Merchants'  and  Manufactur- 
ers' Association,  organized  about  a  year  ago,  has 
performed  a  remarkable  work  in  increasing  the 
trade  and  transportation  facilities  of  Pittsburg  ; 
it  is  largely  composed  of  prominent  young  busi- 
ness men,  who  are  alive  to  the  advantages  of  the 
city,  and  also  its  needs. 

The  Country  Club  has  fine  quarters  in  the 
East  End.  The  Press  Club  is  composed  of  news- 
paper men,  and  has  on  its  rolls  many  names  of 
men  prominent  in  business  and  the  professions. 
The  Woman's  Press  Club  also  has  a  consider- 
able membership. 

From  its  earliest  days,  Pittsburg  has  been  a 
strongly  religious  community.  Many  of  its 
ministers  were  and  are  highly  educated  men,  and 


they  arc  now  doing  important  work,  not  only  in 
the  spiritual,  but  the  intellectual  field.  The  city 
has  a  strong  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
which  is  also  doing  much  to  uplift  the  people, 
as  is  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
of  the  city. 

PROFESSIONAL    LIFE. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  members  of  the 
engineering  profession  in  all  its  branches  in 
the  Pittsburg  community,  many  of  whom  are 
connected  with  the  Engineering  Society  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania.  Among  them  are  many  who 
have  earned  a  high  reputation. 

The  bench  and  bar  of  Pittsburg  have  always 
been  famous  for  the  ability  of  their  members. 
The  medical  profession  of  the  city  has  also  had 
many  distinguished  members.  There  is  a  med- 
ical school  connected  with  the  Western  Univer- 
sity, and  there  are  many  large  and  well-conducted 
hospitals  in  the  city,  with  able  medical  staffs. 

Pittsburg,  it  will  therefore  be  seen,  has  a 
large  group  of  devotees  of  the  higher  life  to  draw 
upon.  Its  artists,  architects,  engineers,  judges, 
lawyers,  writers,  ministers,  as  well  as  scientists 
and  enlightened  and  educated  business  men, 
form  a  society  which  is  animated  by  a  desire 
for  better  things.  As  they  all  evince  the  energy 
in  their  pursuit  which  is  characteristic  of  Pitts- 
burg, it  is  not  surprising  that  a  few  years  should 
have  registered  great  achievements  such  as  have 
been  briefly  sketched. 

Pittsburg's  municipal  needs. 

What  Pittsburg  needs  more  than  anything 
else  now  is  higher  civic  life.  Its  people,  so 
keen  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  material, 
spiritual,  and  intellectual  advancement,  have 
been  slow  to  perceive  the  urgency  for  a  high- 
class  municipal  government.  Pittsburg  espe- 
cially needs  more  small  parks  and  playgrounds, 
open  all  the  year  round  to  the  children  of  its 
thickly  settled  districts.  It  needs  public  free 
baths  in  larger  numbers  than  at  present.  It 
needs  the  cleaning  out  of  the  tenement  district 
and  the  erection  of  safe  and  sanitary  buildings 
in  it.  It  needs  a  pure  water-supply,  the  lack  of 
which  has  caused  thousands  of  deaths  by  typhoid 
fever,  and  the  securing  of  which  has  been  crim- 
inally delayed  by  petty  politicians  quarreling 
over  contracts.  These  things  Pittsburg  does  not 
now  possess,  but  the  progress  which  its  people, 
as  we  have  shown,  are  making  toward  the  higher 
life  in  other  directions  must  inevitably,  sooner 
or  later,  bring  about  their  acquisition,  and  when 
this  happens  Pittsburg  will  indeed  be  in  all  re- 
spects a  great  city,  of  which  its  people  may  be 
justly  proud. 


nil.   (.ALU        IIV    \V1.N,->1.UW     Ilil.NU.it. 


(Homer's  marine:)  nre  fairly  iHTiueated  with  sea  artii-ulatinn  ;  ami  iiis  brusli  inarlis  the  patii  of  the  elements  an  though  he 
had  the  perieption  of  a  seer.)     Kind  jH-rmission  of  tlie  owner.  Mr.  .lohn  Harsen  Khfwdes. 

A   COMPARATIVK    KXIIIHITION    OF   AMERICAN 
AND    FOREIGN    PAIXilNGS. 

HV   KRNKsr    KN.\L  IFr. 


THE  Contoniiial  Kxliiliition.  in  1S7»).  indi- 
cated tliat  tliere  were  a  few  American  art- 
ists, but  no  .\inerican  art.  In  1891?.  Chicago 
proved  tliat  we  at  last  had  a  native  school.  At 
the  Pan-Ain(>ricun,  in  191)0,  and  at  St.  Louis,  in 
1904,  we  saw  tliiit  the  younj^er  men  were  pre- 
serving our  best  traditions,  but  no  distinct  prog- 
ress was  marked. 

These  exhibitions  signified  what  our  artists 
liave  accomplished  ;  they  took  little  reckoning 
of  public  taste.  Taste  that  manifested  itself, 
prior  to  1850,  in  the  puirhase  of  copies  of  old 
masters,  about  18G0  was  shown  in  acquiring  the 
work  of  the  Diigseldorf  school.  A  little  later, 
we  bought  the  wt)rk  of  the  f^rench  figure  paint- 
ers (strongly  indorsing  Bougereau.  Left-vre. 
and  Gerome).  more  recently  of  the  Barbizon 
school,  and  nearly  always  (save  around  1S70. 
when  the  ••  Hudson  River  "  school  was  patronized 
and  works  by  Bierstadt  and  Church  were  pur- 
chased at  high  figures)  ignored  the  home  art. 


Of  recent  years,  however,  a  finer  taste  has  led 
our  collectors  to  extend  their  patronage  to  Ameri- 
can art.  That  this  confidence  has  not  been  mis- 
ilirected  was  shown  in  the  ••  Comparative  Exhi- 
bition "  of  paintings  by  American  and  foreign 
artists  recently  held  in  New  York  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  of  Art  Collectors. 

Here  were  hung,  side  by  side,  examples  of 
American  and  fon-ign  art.  and  in  the  contest  the 
Americans  held  their  own.  The  foreign  paintings 
were  for  the  most  part  French  (mostly  of  the 
Barbizon  school)  ;  the  American  paintings  were 
what  are  called  "tonal"'  pictures.  Landscapes 
predominated  :  storytelling  pictures  were  totally 
absent.  P^xpression  in  color  was  the  keynote  of 
the  exhibition. 

Ten  examples  of  Whistler  were  shown.  His 
marines,  called  ••  .Symphonies  ""  and  '•  Nocturnes,"' 
possess  poetry  of  color  that  defies  analysis.  His 
blue-grays  and  his  gray-blues  appeal  to  the  cul- 
tivated taste  as  do  the  cerulean  blues  of  Oriental 
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"THE  GREAT  OAKS  OV   BAS  BREAU,"  BY  THEO.  ROUSSEAU. 

(We  may  distinguish  a  human  figure  standing  in  a  sunlit 
spot  to  our  right,  which  the  artist  introduces  as  a  unit,  or 
module,  by  which  we  may  measure  the  height  of  the 
gigantic  oaks.  Though  merely  a  first  rubbing-in,  the 
painting  is  a  complete,  indeed  a  titanic,  rendering  of  na- 
ture's forms.) 
Kind  permission  of  the  owner.  Sir  William  Van  Home. 

silks  and  ceramics.  In  order  to  prove  "Whistler's 
high  place  in  art,  one  need  not  assert  that  his 
grays  are  any  closer  to  nature  than  the  more 
neutral  grays  of  Corot,  or  that  his  blue  skies 
suggest  the  spacious  firmament  more  than  does 
the  deeper-toned  sky  of,  say,  Winslow  Homer  in 
his  "All's  Well."  It  is  simply  that  Whistler's 
distinguishing  characteristic  is  beauty  of  color, 
and  that  whenever  his  paintings  are  shown  in 
a  group,  as  here,  they  compose  into  a  color-sym- 
phony that  moves  the  visitor  even  when  he 
cannot  quite  "make  out"  a  "Nocturne"  or  ac- 
cept the,  obviously  unfinished,  portraits. 

Self-reliance  as  to  method,  or  technique,  ab- 
solute independence  of  academic  art,  and  yet 
decisiv'e  attainment  in  expression  marked  the 
American  work. 

We  saw,  for  example,  that  George  Fuller,  in 
his  "  Romany  Girl,"  painting  with  a  method 
that  would  shock  a  Beaux-Arts  professor,  pre- 
sented, not  only  a  poetical  conception,  not  only 
a  scholarly  characterization  of  type  (a  most  rare 
accomplishment),  but  achieved  a  unit  of  color 
of  which  few  Europeans,  are  capable. 

Fuller  (1822-84)  was  among  our  pioneers, 
but  Abbott  H.  Thayer,  living  to-day,  employing 
a  palette  daringly  keyed  up  to  the  pigments  of 
the  rainbow,  painting  his  shadows  now  violet, 
now  green,  working  with  a  swinging  brush  that 
seems  to  encounter  no  impediments,  gives  us 
none  of  the  warm  tones  of  Fuller,  yet  he,  too, 
iji  his  "  Caritas  "  and  "Virgin  Enthroned,"  lias 
evolved  types  that  are  delightfully  fresh  and 
modern. 


John  La  Farge,  with  less  verve  than  Whistler 
or  Thayer  and  less  naivete  than  Fuller,  has 
created,  in  his  "  Visit  of  Nicodemus  to  Christ," 
two  figures  monumental  in  their  simplicity. 
They  are  enwrapped  in  an  atmosphere  of 
chiaroscuro  that  lends  depth  and  adds  a  religious 
significance  to  the  composition,  and  the  picture 
satisfies  every  artistic  demand  as  regards  color- 
ing, drawing,  and  modeling. 

These  works  of  Fuller,  Thayer,  and  La  Farge 
belong  to  the  realm  of  the  ideal  ;  so,  too,  when 
George  De  Forest  Brush  confines  his  talent  to 
realism  as  he  infuses  into  that  realism  the  same 
idealistic  charm,  in  his  "  Mother  and  Child." 

Homer  D.  Martin's  "Adirondack  Scenery" 
and  John  La  Farge's  "Paradise  Valley"  (New- 
port) represent  the  high-water  mark  of  Ameri- 
can landscapes.  Martin  gives  us  the  very  es- 
sence of  mountain  scenery.  He  unites  form  and 
local  color  with  seemingly  one  brushwork,  and, 
seemingly  using  the  same  pigment  for  both,  ob- 
tains a  marvelous  ensemble. 

La  Farge  painted  his  "  Paradise  Valley  "  (New- 
port) as  early  as  1868-69  !  At  that  period,  such 
exquisite  shell-like  grays,  made  of  violet,  wild- 
rose  pink,  and  jonquil  yellow,  were  quite  absent 
in  the  shadow  portions  of  most  European  and 
American  landscapes.  The  picture  is  very  near 
perfection. 

Inness  painted  the  times  of  day  and  the  sea- 
sons with  a  rare  certitude.  One  would  fancy, 
on  looking  at  his  "  Sunset  on  the  Passaic,"  that 
his  palette  had  been  charged  with  radium  rather 
than  with  common  pigments,  so  glowing  is  the 
canvas.  In  the  "  Wood  Gatherers  "  there  is  an 
emerald  tone,  luminous  and  golden,  that  the 
Frenchmen  rarely  attain. 


"cavalier  sub  UNE   route,"    by   .1.   B.   t;.   COROT. 

(The  sky  is  of  a  delicate  opal  blue,  the  foliage  a  silvery 

gray,  and  the  roadway  a  warm  ochre.) 

Kind  permission  of  the  owner,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Wilson. 
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AViiislow  llomor  was  pcrliaps  the  most  adc 
(luately  rcpivsented  of  all  tlio  Americans,  five  of 
bis  best  paintings  being  shown.  Just  as  Millet 
wishes  the  spectator,  on  looking  at  his  "Angelus.'' 
to  feel  the  holiness  of  the  hour  and  to  hear  th(> 
ringing  of  the  bells,  so  Homer  wishes  us  to  liear 
the  voice  of  the  lookout  as  he  calls  "  All's  "Well  " 
and  to  liear  the  ])ooming  of  the  surf  in  his 
•Maine  Coast,"  ••  Tlie  Gale,"  ••  High  Cliff,  Coast 
of  Maine,"  and  he  succeeds  as  far  as  painting 
can  succeed  in  sudi  suggestion.  His  art  is  not 
subtle,  but  direct  and  frank.  His  compositions 
are  never  confused,  but  are  clarity  itself. 

The  connoisseur  derives  from  Monticelli's 
l)aintings  some  such  pleasant  as  h(>  does  from 
the  rapidly  painted  figures  on  a  Chinese  or  a 
Dutcli  jar.  He  is  not  temj)ted  to  scrutinize  the 
drawing  of  the  figures,  but  lie  finds  lieauty  in 
the  cobalt-l)lue  outlines  as  they  vary  in  intensity 
umler  thi^  transparent  enamel,  like  jielildes  in  a 
pellucid  stream.  Monticelli's  tonal  language  is 
a  closed  book  to  the  public,  ])ut  lu.xurv  to  those 
who  care  for  color  in  the  al>solute. 

The  American,  Albert  Ryder,  like  Monticelli, 
concocts  color  fantasies  the  subject-matttT  of 
which  it  is  tlifiicult  to  comprehnul.      'I'Im-  names 


"T.\UI{E.VU   ET  GENISSE"  (IIEIFEK   .VM)   UIM.). 
BY  Ol'STAVE  COIHBET. 

(C'Durbt't  (minted  with  a  breadth  that  was  revolutionary  in 
the  si.xtit's.  The  landscape  here  n)lls  off  iuto  the  hiick- 
tfroimd  with  a  fine  .suvcKestion  of  t,ri;i  tiniin  ;  the  fauii- 
eolor  of  the  heifer  is  as  beautifully  rendered  as  though 
the  artist  were  paintint:  a  deer:  the  sky.  a  broad  expanse 
of  vibratini;  blue.) 

Kind  permission  of  the  owner,  M.  Dtirand-Ruel. 

"Siegfried."  ••  Custance."  and  ••  Tlie  Flying 
Dutchman"  give  one  but  a  scant  idea  of  his 
pictures.  Tncolierent  as  to  subject,  they  are  ni>t 
without  charm,  especially  the  sky  in  ••Custance." 
Blakelock  paints  landscapes  in  somewhat  the 
same  vague  suggestive  manner.    Both  succeed,  in 


"•CAKITA.S,"    UY   ABBOTT   H.  THAYEU. 

i.V  <aiivasshowinKmueh  individuality,  and  beauty  of  color.) 
Kind  permi.t.sjon  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Art.s. 

mof)nlight  eflTects,  in  conveying  a  viltrating  sen- 
sation that  is  most  difficult  to  ol)tain  on  canvas. 

Wyant,  Tryon.  Minor,  Hanger.  Hassam,  Wal- 
ker, Murphy,  'I'waclitman,  and  Kost  face;  prob- 
lems in  realism  in  a  way  tliat  allowed  them  to 
hold  their  own  with  Sisley  and  ^b)net. 

The  names  of  William  Morris  Hunt  and  Wil- 
liam y\.  Chase  stand  for  all  that  is  best  in  the 
progress  of  Ameiican  art. 

Hunt  was  among  the  first  Americans  to  teach 
collectors  to  aj)preciate  the  Barbizon  schooh  So 
we  looked  upon  his  "Bathers"  with  reverence 
because  of  the  man  behind  the  brusii,  as  well 
as  for  the  refinement  of  executicm.  His  small 
marine.  -The  Spouting  Whale,"  is  painted  with 
an  abandon  and  a  fine  color-sense  (juite  worthy 
of  Whistler.  As  Hunt  taught  in  lioston,  so 
William  M.  Chase  has  tauglit  in  Xew  York.  His 
still-life,  "An  English  Cod."  served  as  a  token 
for  visiting  students  as  significant  of  the  truth 
that  an  artist's  brush  may  make  any  subject  a 
worthy  one  for  a  picture. 
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"NOANK,"   BY  HENRY  W.   RANGER. 

(One  of  the  most  colorful  pictures  in  the  exhibition,  it  glows  with  the  golden  yellow 
of  sunlight,  and  is  most  happy  in  its  rendition  of  receding  objects.) 
Kind  permission  of  the  owner. 


In  such  paintings  as  Wyatt  Eaton's  "  Reverie  " 
and  J.  Alden  Weir's  "The  Green  Bodice,"  com- 
pared with  a  Lawrence  figure  piece,  we  found 
the  superior  quality  of  tone  and  color  that  be- 
longs to  our  best  art.  Compared  with  Eng- 
lish work,  American  technique  is  far  the  more 
painter.like.  The  English  stain  their  canvas 
and  paint  their  shadows  coal  black,  while  the 
Americans  brush  in  with  an  impasto  and  paint 
their  shadows  luminously. 

T.  W.  Dewing's  "  Spinet "  is  a  very  small 
canvas  but  a  triumph  of  fine  draughtsmanship. 
It  is  exquisite  in  its  tones.  Dewing's  art  reaches 
an  apex  that  was  never  dreamed  of  by  the  Amer- 
ican painters  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. His  delicacy  of  touch  and  superfine  sense 
of  values  is  essentially  modern,  and  his  elegance 
of  graphic  diction  is  well-nigh  unsurpassable. 

Millet  was  a  demigod  among  the  painters  of  his 
day.  Tlie  loftiness  of  his  poetic  nature,  the  po- 
tency of  his  draughtsmanship  (at  times  equal  to 
that  of  Michael  Angelo),  the  sentiment  which 
abounds  in  his  canvases,  as  well  as  the  saneness 
of  his  art  tenets,  have  made  his  influence  strong- 
ly felt,  equally  among  painters  and  among  art 
lovers.  In  the  "Sheep  Sheai-ers,"  there  is  tliat 
wealth  of  tangibility  that  he  always  gave  to  his 
most  important  canvases.  Everything  in  it  "  ex- 
ists."    The    sheep,    shepherds,   trees,   and    farm 


buildings  are  painted  with  a 
stupendous  knowledge  of 
form.  In  comparison  with 
this  Millet  and  the  Rousseau 
"  Oaks  "  our  painters,  it  must 
be  confessed,  do  fail  to  dis- 
play quite  that  understand- 
ing of  plastic  beauty  that 
the  greatest  foreign  artists 
are  capable  of  rendering. 

Corot, — a  name  to  con- 
jure with  in  writing  of  land- 
scape art, — was  represented 
by  five  examples,  among 
them  "  Lac  Nemi,"  one  of 
the  most  beautifully  "  ar- 
ranged"  pictures  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Corot 
was  a  master  of  arrange- 
ment. 

Rousseau,  like  Corot, 
painted  with  a  mastery  that 
is  both  native  and  scholarly. 
He  served  his  apprentice- 
ship, as  did  our  Inness,  in 
painting  faithful  transcripts 
from  nature,  mindful  of  the 
botanical  character  of  a  tree 
and  the  geological  structure 
of  a  rock.  But  later  in  life  he  graduated  into 
a  broader,  more  synthetic,  method,  wherein  his 
massive  forms  characterize  the  very  essence  of 
nature.  It  was  a  rare  treat  to  see  his  unfinished 
canvas  "  Great  Oaks  of  Bas  Breau  "  (the  frottee 
in  which  he  intended  to  paint  with  a  more  ample 
palette),  but  still  complete, — the  expression  of  a 
man  who  knew  nature  perfectly. 

Daubigny,  Dupre,  Tryon,  Jacque,  and  Diaz 
because  they  stand  for  the  fine  color-sense  that 
developed  in  French  art  in  the  period  known  as 
"  1830  ;"  Fromentin,  represented  by  the  "Fal- 
coner," because  he  was  a  great  writer  on  art  ; 
Delacroix,  Couture,  Courbet,  Regnault,  and 
Degas,  interesting  among  foreigners,  because  of 
the  vital  influence  they  had  in  forming  modern 
French  art  ;  Israels,  Neuhuys,  Jongkind,  Jakob, 
and  William  Maris,  among  the  Dutch  painters, 
were  all  justly  included  in  this  exhibition. 

It  was  perhaps  a  mistake  to  include  a  Turner 
in  the  collection,  as  it  was  a  mistake  to  include  a 
Lawrence.  Constable  would  have  been  more 
appropriately  represented.  Turner  was  a  great 
colorist  in  a  kaleidoscopic  sense,  but  he  had  little 
or  no  conception  of  profound  chromatic  depth, 
the  timbre  of  his  scale  was  weak,  and  his  "  Ven- 
ice," which  was  hung  near  the  Lawrence,  failed, 
like  the  latter,  to  hold  its  own  among  the  more 
vibrating  canvases  of  the  modern  school. 
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BY   HERMAN   ROSENTHAL. 
(Of  the  New  York  Public  Library.) 


THE  importanco  of  correct  transliteration — 
of  conveyinj^  accurately  the  sounds  of  a 
foreign  language,  particularly  of  one  which  has 
a  non- Latin  alphabet  or  no  alphabet  at  all — has 
long  been  recognized.  There  are  many  difficul- 
ties, however.  These  difficulties  are  especially 
numerous  in  the  case  of  Hussian-Knglish  trans- 
literation. The  Table  of  Rules  adopted  by  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  and  by  many  other 
libraries  of  the  United  States,  is  as  follows  : 


with  /'•//,  or  even  with  fsc/i,  as  has  V)een  done  in 
most  of  the  standard  works  on  music.  The  im 
proper  transliteration  in  this  case  is  due  to  the 
indirect  derivation  of  the  English  spelling,  the 
name  having  been  retransliterated  from  the 
German.  There  being  no  phonetic  equivalent 
in  the  latter  language  for  the  Russian  ^  the 
(xerman  transliterator  is  obliged  to  use  for  it 
the  group  of  letters  fsrii.  That  the  English 
transliterator    is    not    compelled    to   follow   the 


Aa 

a 

Hu 

n 

lUm 

shch 

B6 

0 

Oo 

0 

T>T> 

mute 

Bb 
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II  a 
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blu 
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bt 
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ye 
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zh 

yy 
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yu 
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Rh 

ya 
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Xx 

kh 

ee 
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tz 

Vv 

ce. 
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Mm 

. .. 
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mm 

8h 
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In  proving  the  correctness  of  any  given  trans- 
literation from  one  language  into  another,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  comparisons  with  other  known 
languages.  For  example,  the  Rus.sian  letter  H 
is  equivalent  in  sound  to  the  German  word  j<t 
(yes),  ami  to  make  the  exact  phonetic  translit- 
eration of  this  word  into  English  we  must  rep- 
resent it  by  the  letters  ya  as  in  i/arrl,  yacht,  etc. 
The  third  letter  in  the  Russian  proper  name 
Svyatopolk-.  therefore,  which  is  a  il  and  which 
is  transliterated  into  German  as y  (Swjatopolk), 
should  be  transliterated  into  English  with  a  // 
(Svyatopolk),  and  not  with  an  /. 

The  Russian  ^1  is  correctly  expressed  in  Eng- 
lish as  ch.  It  has  the  same  sound  as  ch  in  chape/, 
church,  Chatham,  child,  much,  teach,  etc.  It  is, 
therefore,  unnecessary  toiT&nsWiertiteChaikowski 


German  usage  may  be  proved  by  citing  such 
word.s  as  Kamchatka,  which  is  transliterated 
into  (ierman  as  h'anif.sc/iatka,  or  J/r/;(r/(«-German 
Matnlschu.  These  remarks  apply  also  to  the 
spelling  of  the  Russian  name  Chekhov,  which 
in  German  is  transliterated  as  Tschechow.  Ex- 
ceptions may.  however,  be  made  in  the  case 
of  names  made  known  to  the  English-speaking 
peoples  by  the  French  or  Germans  ;  for  example, 
where  the  French  or  German  form  has  become 
well  known,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  fixed. 
Metschniko(f'  is  a  case  in  point  where  the  French 
rendering  of  MeHHHKOBt  is  so  well  known  that 
it  would  be  mere  pedantry  to  insist  upon  Meek- 
nikov.  There  are  few  who  would  urge  Thouki- 
dides  as  a  substitute  for  the  better-known  Thucy- 
dides,  even   though   the  former  undoubtedly  be 
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nearer  tlie  original  Greek.  Germans,  Poles, 
Hebrews — not  Russians  by  education — whose 
works  may  be  translated  into  Russian,  or  even 
written  in  Russian,  likewise  should  have  followed 
the  native  form  of  their  name.  Thus,  the  Polish 
Czacki  may  be  in  Russian  Hai;KiH,  but  should 
in  Russian- English  transliteration  not  become 
Chatzki,  but  must  remain  Czacki.  The  German 
Westbertj  should  not  become  Vestherg ;  the  He- 
brew Fuenn  should  not  become  Fin.  Their  Rus- 
sianized descendants,  however,  may  become 
Chatzkis,  Vesthcrgs,  Fins,  as  has  happened  also 
with  the  names  of  Americanized  Germans,  like 
Wise  from  Weiss,  Sioartz  from  Schwartz,  and 
Wanamaker  from   Warmemacher . 

Instances  occur,  however,  where  the  librarian 
or  writer  is  puzzled  as  to  the  proper- spelling  of 
Russian  names.  A  case  in  hand  is  the  spelling 
of  BepeiT^arHH'b  (  Vereshchagin),  the  name  of  tlie 
well-known  Russian  painter  of  war  scenes  who 
met  an  untimely  death  on  the  battleship  Petro- 
pavlovsk.  This  famous  artist-traveler  and  peace 
advocate,  who  spoke  fluently  English,  French, 
and  German,  modified  the  spelling  of  his  name 
to  suit  the  country  where  his  pictures  were  being 
exhibited.  He  rendered  it  Wereschagin  in  Ger- 
many, Verechaguine  in  France,  and  Verestchagin 
in  England  and  America.  When  questioned, 
two  years  ago,  as  to  the  reason  for  these  different 
spellings,  he  jokingly  answered  that  the  Rus- 
sian m,  whose  German  equivalent  contains  a 
group  of  seven  consonants  ( WerescA/sc^agin),  can- 
not be  pronounced  by  the  foreigner  without 
sneezing.  Hence  it  seems  advisable,  on  the  whole, 
to  spell  his  name,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
given  below,  Vereshchagin,  which  he  himself  ap- 
proved. 

As  to  the  transliteration  of  the  Russian  X 
into  "the  English  kh,  where  the  equivalent  Ger- 
man transliteration  is  ch,  it  is  sufficient  to  cite 
here  as  an  example  the  word  XaHl,,  which  for 
a  long  time  has  been  spelled  in  English  as  khan, 
while  the  Germans  spell  it  cJian. 

The  Russian  letter  l\  is  best  transliterated  by 
tz,  and  not  by  cz.  as  in  the  case  of  other  Slavonic 
languages  with  Latin  alphabets.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  the  almost  universal  adoption  by  li- 
brarians, and  by  some  periodicals,  of  tz  as  the 
proper  English  equivalent,  most  persons  seem  to 
prefer  cz  as  in  Czar  ;  and  not  a  few  are  in  favor 
of  employing  ts  in  place  of  tz.  The  Germans 
have  abandoned  the  incorrect  spelling  Zaar  or 
Czar,  and  have  adopted  exclusively  the  spell- 
ing Zar.  That  the  German  Z  is  equivalent 
to  the  English  tz  may  be  proved  by  the  word 
Tzigany  (gypsies),  whose  German  equivalent  is 
Zigeuner. 

A.  wide  diversity  of  spelling  is  also  noticeable 


in  the  ending  of  Russian  names,  where  ff  or  / 
is  used  by  preference  in  place  of  the  correct 
transliteration  by  v  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
Russian  B.  While  the  British  Museum  and  the 
New  York  Public  Library  have  the  spelling 
Lermontov,  Turgenev,  Mikhailov,  etc.,  trans- 
lators, journalists,  and  occasionally  also  diction- 
aries, persist  in  using  the  endings  /  or  ff.  The 
latest  edition  of  Brockhaus'  "  Konversations- 
Lexikon,"  which  has  introduced  many  radical 
changes  in  the  transliteration  of  Russian  terms, 
renders  the  words  Lermontoio  and  Turgenjew 
correctly,  but  commits  the  error  of  advising 
the  reader  to  pronounce  the  final  torv  as  toff. 
The  sound  is  not  like  /  in  loaf,  but  like  v  in 
loaves.  In  all  cases,  the  Russian  final  B  should 
be  transliterated  by  the  English  v  and  the  Ger- 
man w,  as  is  proved  clearly  enough  by  declining 
the  words  in  question.  The  genitive  of  Ler- 
montov, for  example,  would  be  Lermontova,  and 
not  Lermontoffa,  and  the  dative  would  be  Ler- 
montovu,  and  not  Lermontnffu. 

The  transliteration  of  the  Russian  T  iC)  may 
be  dismissed  with  a  brief  reference.  There  be- 
ing no  h  in  the  Russian  alphabet,  words  like 
Homcl  are  spelled  in  the  Russian  as  Gomel,  even 
though  the  South- Russian  (Ruthenian)  or  Polish 
pronunciation  of  the  word  is  Homel,  and  hence 
the  English  transliteration  should  also  be  Homel. 
Gogol,  however,  because  of  its  pronunciation  in 
all  the  Slavonic  languages  with  a  G,  should  be 
thus  spelled  in  English.  The  pronunciation  of 
the  Russian  word  yego  (his)  is  yevo ;  hence,  the 
Russian  g  must  at  times  be  transliterated  as  v. 

The  Russian  E  when  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  such  words  as  Ekipazh,  Epilog,  is  pronounced 
like  the  English  E,  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  it  is  pronounced  as  ye;  hence,  the  Russian 
names  Yekaterinoslav,  Yelisavetgrad,  Yekaterin- 
burg, etc.,  should  be  so  transliterated,  not  Eka- 
terinoslav,  etc.  The  letter  JK,  sounds  like  the 
French  j  in  jour.  It  corresponds,  accoi'ding  to 
Whitney  ("Oriental  and  Semitic  Studies "),  to 
the  zh  sound  in  pleasure,  glazier,  azure.  There  is 
no  necessity,  therefore,  to  transliterate  PoaceCT- 
BeHCKift  after  the  French  Rojestvensky,  when  we 
have  the  correct  sound  of  the  JK  in  the  English 
transliteration  Rozhestvcnski.  The  name  of  the 
rear  admiral  so  prominently  brought  before  the 
public  in  the  recent  North  Sea  incident  should 
not  be  mistaken,  however,  for  the  more  familiar 
name  of  the  Russian  writers  Rozhdestvenski,  as 
was  done  by  some  of  our  newspapers.  Although 
both  names  denote  Christmas-child,  the  latter 
are  Great  Russians,  while  the  rear  admiral  is  of 
Ukrainian  origin,  and  in  the  Ruthenian  language 
the  d  is  dropped. 

The  111  is  sounded    like  the  English    words 
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sharp,  sliure,  she,  or  the  German  sch  as  in  Schulr, 
Schwert,  etc.  Therefore,  the  word  Pushkin,  for 
instance,  is  rendered  in  English  with  sh,  while 
the  Germans  spell  it  Puschkin.  As  the  Russian 
letter  IH  is  the  combination  of  sh  and  ch,  tliere 
is  no  proof  needed  that  such  is  the  correct  man- 
ner of  transliteration. 

The  Russian  LI  is  best  transliterated  I>y  the; 
English  //,  which  is  alsi>  adopted  by  the  Germans. 

As  early  as  ISSit.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Cuttor  in- 
cluded in  his  "Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue" 
the  report  of  a  transliteration  committee,  whose 
data  on  the  transliteration  of  Russian  terms 
were  collected  by  the  late  scholar  and  linguist, 
Michael  lleilprin.  Most  of  his  suggestions  have 
been  adopted  by  the  library  associations,  as  may 
be  seen  from  a  later  report  on  Russian  translit- 
eration by  II.  (Harrington  Bolton,  in  the  Lifiinn/ 
Juurnnl,  Scptemlx-r,  IS'.CJ.  The  latter  points  out 
that  his  system  was  developed  in  England  and 
might  be  calleil  the  Englisli  system.  it  tliiTers 
in  only  a  few  particulars  from  the  system  com- 
monly used  in  tlu;  Cnited  States,  jtroposed  l»y 
neil{)rin,  and  pul)lished  in  .\|)pfndi.\  '1  to  Cut- 
ter's ••  Rules.  "  Th(!  most  important  tlitTfrcnces 
may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : 

Riis.siaii     Kn^lisli  .-ViiUTiciiii 

system,     systi-in.  syMtom. 

R  V  V  and  f  at  the  end  of  family  names. 

r  gh  li,    V,  or  g,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

E  e  e  and  y  at  the  beginning  of  words 

M  ch  tch 

\{\  shell  shtch 

h\  ui  y 

Bolton  expresses  his  regret  that  there  slK)uld 
be  two  distinct  systems  of  transliteration  in  Eng- 
lish, and  suggests  that  an  attempt  be  made  to 
secure  uniformity.  Unfortunately,  such  uni- 
formity has  not,  so  far,  been  established,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  American  Li- 
brary .Association  committee  on  the  translitera- 
tion of  Slavic  languages  (which,  according  to 
Whitney,  Max  Miiller.  and  the  E^ncyclopjedia 
Britannica,  should  be  called  S/nrouir  langiuiges), 
presented  at  the  Montreal  meeting  (Jumi  11. 
15)00).  This  Report  also  contains  a  table  for 
transliteration,  which  differs  but  little  from  tlw 
method  of  transliteration  developed  by  the  writer 
for  the  New  York  Public  Library  in  1899.  In 
this  report,  the  committee  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  seems  at  present  impossible  to  offer 
a  strictly  scientific  scheme,  and  that  recognition 
must  be  made  of  methoils  adopted  in  the  large 
libraries  of  this  country  and  of  Europe, 


The  amount  of  time  wasted  by  librarians,  as 
well  as  by  general  readers,  owing  to  unfamili- 
arity  in  regard  to  the  proper  transliteration  of 
Russian  words,  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
incident  :  A  lady  of  intelligence,  who  desired  to 
read  a  paper  before  a  society  of  which  she  was 
a  member,  asked  tlie  librarian  in  charge  of  the 
Slavonic  Department  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  for  a  good  English  biography  of  Turge- 
nev.  She  was  referred  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  but,  after  a  long  search,  was  forced 
to  declare  that  she  could  find  nothing  concern- 
ing him.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  name 
was  spelled  in  the  Britannica  with  oic  (Tourge- 
neff),  instead  of  a  (Turgenev). 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  here  that  the 
effect  on  the  Russian  nnnd  of  incorrect  trans- 
literations, if  at  times  amusing,  is  not  always 
pleasing.  The  impressions  of  the  educated  Rus- 
sian in  this  respect  may  be  better  understood, 
jierliaps,  when  we  examine  the  files  of  the  Rus- 
sian paptM's.  whert!  we  may  find  transliterations 
of  American  terms  bearing  earmarks  of  similar 
carelessness.  Thus,  in  a  recent  review  of  Amer- 
ican events  in  one  of  the  prominent  periodicals 
(  Mir  linzhi  for  ( )ctober,  1904),  there  is  mentioned 
as  among  the  Presidential  candidates  a  Mr. 
Khirst,  who,  as  the  owner  of  many  newspapers 
and  as  a  friend  of  the  laboring  class,  was  re- 
ported to  have  excellent  chances  for  becoming 
the  next  Presi«lent  of  the  I'nited  States.  The 
writer  was  evidently  not  sufficiently  informed  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  lietwcen  nomination  and 
election.  Having  been  taught  that  i<i  as  in  the 
word  hitir  is  ecpiivalent  to  the  Russian  /,  he  natu- 
rally assumed  that  //tar.-;/ should  be  transliterated 
accordingly.  The  correct  transliteration  should 
have  been  firrsf,  since  there  is  no  letter  h  in  the 
Russian  alphabet,  but  the  writer  preferred  the 
letter  X  instead,  this  having  the  sound  kh 
when  transliterated  into  English,  as,  for  example, 
Xapi.Kon'i.=  Kharkov. 

W  Iiile  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  pul)- 
lishers  who  have  spent  large  sums  of  money  on 
the  publication  of  dictionaries,  gazetteers,  and 
encyclopasdias  should  hastily  discard  the  old 
system  of  spelling  for  new  and  radical  systems, 
even  though  the  latter  be  the  correct  ones,  it  is 
annoying  to  find  in  the  English  language  such 
words  as  Tartar  instead  of  Tatar,  when  it  has 
been  known  for  many  years  that  the  origin  of 
the  word  is  ••Tat"  and  not  "Tart."  Such  errors 
and  inconsistencies  in  spelling  could  be  pointed 
out  by  the  hun<lred  in  most  of  the  dictionaries 
and  encyclopiedias.  and  even  in  the  excellent 
catalogue  of  the  British  Museum. 
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SOME  REPRESENTATIVE  AUSTRIAN  PERIODICALS. 

WHAT  THE    PEOPLE    READ    IN   AUSTRIA   AND 

BOHEMIA. 

[The  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  is  made  up  of  peoples  speaking  so  many  different  languages  that  we  have 
considered  it  under  several  heads.  The  periodical  press  of  Galicia  (Austrian  Poland)  was  treated  in  the  article 
"What  the  People  Read  in  Poland  and  Finland,"  in  the  Review  for  July,  and  the  periodical  press  of  Hungary  in 
the  Review  for  November.  This  month,  we  consider  Austria  proper  and  Bohemia.  B'or  most  of  the  data  about 
the  Bohemian  press  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Skotthy,  American  correspondent  of  the  Budapesti  Hirlap.] 


THE  periodical  press  of  Austria  is  virtually 
the  press  of  Vienna.  With  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  all  the  important  publications  of  Aus- 
tria are  published  in  the  capital.  There  is  a 
large  number  of  monthlies  and  weeklies,  almost 
all,  of  course,  published  in  German,  which  is  the 
oflBcial  language  of  Austria. 

The  dailies  of  the  Austrian  capital  are  numer- 
ous and  excellently  edited.  Vienna,  moreover, 
has  the  distinction  of  publishing  one  of  the  three 
best-known  and  most  influential  political  jour- 
nals of  the  world — the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (New 
Free  Press).  This  journal  is  the  organ  of  the 
Austrian  foreign  office.  It  shares  with  the 
London  Times  and  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  the 
distinction  of  being  a  world-authority  on  inter- 
national politics.  It  is  one  of  the  two  European 
newspapers  which  President  Roosevelt  reads 
every  day, — the  Tvdependancc  Beige  being  the 
other.     During  tlie   first   three  quarters   of  the 


past  century,  the  Presse  was  the  most  influential 
of  the  Austrian  dailies,  and  one  of  the  best  edited 
newspapers  on  the  Continent.  At  the  close  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  the  Presse  was  conducted 
by  some  of  the  ablest  and  best  literary  men  in  Eu- 
rope, including  Etienne,  Friedlander,  Bacher, 
and  Benedickt.  A  desire  for  a  newer  and  a 
larger  field  took  possession  of  them,  and  they 
assisted  in  founding  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  to 
which  they  brought  the  high  literary  tone  and 
broad  outlook  of  the  Presse.  The  older  journal 
languished,  and  about  five  years  ago  it  expired 
of  inanition.  The  Neue  Freie  Presse  was  very  in- 
fluential during  the  days  of  Liberal  ascendency 
in  Austria.  It  was  the  uncontrolled  organ  of 
the  Liberal  party  ;  and  almost  all  the  statesmen 
of  the  empire,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
have  at  some  time  or  other  entered  the  office 
of  this  newspaper  and  written  editorials.  This 
journal  is  now  chiefly  political, — perhaps  not  so 
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influential  as  formerly,  because  at   present  the 
Liberal  party  is  not  in  power. 

When  the  Vienna  government  wishes  to  make 
an    oflBcial    announcement,   it  docs   so    through 
the  Fremdenhhat  (Foreign  Journal);   when  it  de- 
sires to  impart  very  important  information  with- 
out oflRcial  sanction,  it  does  so  through  the  Xeue 
Frete    JWs.sc.     The    Fremdcnblutt    is    really    the 
organ    of    the    minister  of    foreign    affairs.      It 
was  founded  by  Baron  Heine-Ciehlcrn,  the  uncle 
of    the    famous  poet.     The  Zeit  (Times)   is  the 
newest    of    the    daily    journals,    liaving    been 
founded   two  years  ago.      It  is   not  yet    firmly 
e8tal)lished.      An  excellent  daily  of  influence  and 
large   circulation   is   the  Xtues   Wiener   Tuyehhitt 
(New    \'ienna    Daily),    edited    by    the     famous 
Singer.    The  AUyemeine  Zeituni/  (General  Herald ) 
is    one    of    the    chief    evening    journals.      The 
Arheiter  Zeiiuu;/  ( Workingman's   Herald)   is   the 
organ  of  the  Socialists.      It  is  excellently  edited 
and    very    outspoken.       Formerly,     before    the 
Liberal  treatment  nn-ently   inaugurated    by   th(f 
government  with  regard  to  the  censorship  of  the 
press,  the  Arlttihr  Ztiluiuj  was  confiscated  nearly 
every     other    day.      It    is    immensely    popular. 
.Among    other    dailies    of    the    capital    are     the 
Uciv/isirf/ir    (National    Defense);     the     Vahrhutd 
(Fatherland),     the     Catholic    and    Conservative 
organ;   the  Ikufscfu-  Vulksh/att  {i'.enniin  People's 
Taper),    strongly    anti-Semitic  ;    the    ( )st,lrutsche 
h'unilsfhnii   (East   (ierman    Review),  radical  and 
pan-Cierman,  and  the   lllustrirtt:  Hxtruhlntt  {\\\\i^. 
trated  Extra),  making  a  specialty  of  sensations. 
Outside  of  the  capital,  the   best-known  dailies 
are:     The  (iratzrr  'Ta.f.sjtnst  ((iratz  Daily  Post); 
the  Timer  Tayespost  CLinz  Daily  Post);  the  Reich- 
vtiheryer  ZfiVftwy  (Heichenl)erg  Herald);  the  lirunn 
Moryeupuat  (Brunn   Morning  Post);   the  Trieste 
I'iccoln  and  Mafino  (in   Italian);  the  Innsbruck 
Ti/roler  Rundschitti  (Tyrolean  Review),  and  Sch>-r>r 
(Scherer  is  a  dialect  expression  and  cannot  be 
translated),   the   latter   a   satirical.    pan-(;erman 
weekly  ;  the  Surjewo  R„>nsc/„post  and  the  h'uni- 
tero  S/oveurotJi  (in  tlie  Slavonic  language). 

Vienna  publishes  a  number  of  bright,  clever, 
and  witty  cartoon  papers,  chief  among  which 
are  h'i/ciri/ci  (Cock-a-doodle-doo),  which  is  anti- 
Semitic  ;  the  Fiyaro;  the  llnmoristische  Blatter 
(Humorous  Journal) :  the  Floh  (Flea):  the  Ihmbe 
(Bomb)  ;  the  Xeue  Gluhlirltter  (literally.  New  In- 
candescent Light),  Socialistic  ;  the  Pikante  Blatter 
(Piquante  Journal),  and  the  Wiener  Carricaturen 
( Vienna  Caricatures). 

There  is  a  vast  number  of  artistic,  technical, 
and  scientific  journals  issued,  most  of  them  ex- 
cellent typographically,  but  not  of  large  circula- 
tion. Ver  Sacrum  (Holy  Spring)  is  an  artistic 
weekly,  and  the  Kunst  und  Kunsthandwerk  (Arts 


and  ('raftmanship) 
are  well  known.  In- 
teressanfc  Blatt  (Inter- 
esting Journal),  and 
the  Oesterreich-ische  II- 
lustrirte  Zeituny  (Aus- 
trian Illustrated  Her- 
ald) are  picture 
weeklies  of  the  same 
general  character  as 
the  German  lllnstrirte 
Zeituny.  Quotations 
in  A  m  o  r  i  c  a  n  and 
English  periodicals 
are  frequently  made 
from  the  Pulitischc 
('orrespondenz  (Politi- 
cal Correspondence),  which  is  not  a  periodical 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  i)rimarily  a 
news  agency,  originally  founded  to  collect  and 
disseminate  information  about  the  Balkans. 


THE  I.ATE  EDOl'AHI)  HA.NSUCK. 

(For  iiittiiy  years  editor  of  the 
Seue  Friif  I'iismi.) 


THE  PERIODICAL  PRESS  OF  BOHEMIA. 
Although  a  population  of  only  seven  millions, 
the  iiohemians  (or  Czechs,  as  they,  more  proper- 
ly, call  them.selves)  support  a  large  number  of 
periodicals.  The  standard  of  education  being  as 
high  as  it  is  b(Hh  in  the  purely  intellecttual  and 
in  technical  branches,  there  is  a  well-developed 
press  to  supi)lement  and  inspire  it.  Counting 
both  languages— Czech  and  (iennan— there  are 
more  than  fifty  »laily  newspapers  published  in 
Bohemia.  These  dailies  are  mainly  political. 
Most  of  them,  however,  are  in  addition  good 
newspapers,  and  they  also  discuss  (juestions  of 
public  economy,  social  life,  industries  and  trade, 
theaters,  religion,  etc.  There  are  weeklies,  num- 
bering well  into  the  hundreils,  that  also  serve 
political  purposes.  Others  deal  with  literature, 
art,  and  religion.  The  Bohemian  comic  papers 
are  famous,  as  are  also  the  trade  publications. 

Among  the  daily  papers  published  in  the  Bo- 
hemian (Czech)  language,  the  best  and  most 
wiilely  circulated  is  the  Xdrodnl  Listy  (National 
Journal),  of  Prague,  the  capital.  Josef  Anyz  is 
the  editor.  He  is  a  clever  journalist  and  a  pub- 
licist of  prominence.  The  Xdrodni  Tisty  sup- 
ports the  so-called  New,  or  Young,  Czech  party. 
The  aim  of  the  Young  Czechs  is  to  restore  their 
country  to  its  former  rights, — that  is  to  say,  to 
achieve  for  the  Bohemian  kingdom  dignity  and 
autonomy.  The  same  political  tendencies  as  are 
advocated  by  the  Xdrodni  Listy  are  followed 
more  or  less  closely  by  the  rest  of  the  political 
papers  in  the  Bohemian  language.  Among  these 
we  must  mention  the  Xdrodni  7^oZiV/^a  (National 
Politics)  ;  the  Ruvnost  (Equality),  the  organ  of 
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the  Social  Democrats,  and  the  Prduo  Lidu  (Hu- 
man Rights),  which  stands  for  the  aspirations  of 
the  Czech-Sloven  Social  Democrats.  Among  the 
weeklies,  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  Zur 
(March),  which  is  read  mostly  by  the  laboring 
classes,  and  the  Novd  Doha  (New  World),  which 
also  advocates  the  platform  of  the  Social  Demo- 
crats. Of  the  dailies  published  in  German,  the 
best  and  most  widely  read  is  the  Bohemia,  which 
proclaims  the  party  principles  of  the  Altdeutsche, 
or  Old  Czech  ((xerman),  party,  and  supports  those 
political  I'elations  which  now  exist  between  Bo- 
hemia and  Austria. 

Among  the  Bohemian  literary  publications, 
the  best  known  is  the  Zvon  (Bell),  which  is  of 
high  literary  standard.  Around  the  Zvon  are 
assembled  the  most  promising  representatives  of 
Czech  literature.  Another  periodical  of  great 
literary  value  is  the  Devatenacte  Stoleti  (Nine- 
teenth Century),  an  illustrated  review.  Its 
editor  is  Joseph  R.  Vilimck.  The  Vyndlezy  a 
Pokroky  (Discoveries  and  Progress),  which 
publishes  articles  and  pictures  of  the  latest 
technical  and  other  discoveries,  belongs  to  the 
same  class,  as  does  also  the  Po  Stopdch  Mauru 
(On    the    Trails  of  Architecture),   wliich  intro- 


duces the  world's  architectural  masterpieces  in 
words  and  illustrations  to  its  readers.  Then 
there  are  Zlutd  Praha  (Golden  Prague)  and  the 
Kvety  (Blossoms),  which  are  other  illustrated  lit- 
erary weeklies.  The  Stastny  Domov  (Happy 
Home)  is  a  journal  for  ladies,  treating  on  house- 
hold subjects  in  a  charming  manner.  The 
I\ilecek  and  Rok  Na  Vsi  are  periodicals  of 
higher  literary  quality,  publishing  the  best  prod- 
ucts  of  Bohemian  literature.  Of  the  comic 
papers,  the  Sip  (File),  the  Rasple  (Grater),  and 
the  Tlumoristische  Listy  (Humorous  Journal)  are 
the  best.  There  are  two  monthlies  worthy  of 
note,  tlie  Ceska  Revue  (Bohemian  Review)  and 
the  Osvvta  (Enlightenment),  both  of  Prague. 

It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  press  of 
Bohemia  that  the  German  publications  are  much 
stronger  and  wealthier  in  the  matter  of  artistic 
printing,  literary  contents,  and  financial  support 
than  are  their  Czech  rivals.  The  explanation  of 
this  fact  can  be  found  partly  in  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  Bohemia  and  Austria,  partly  in 
the  fact  that,  as  a  result  of  these  political  rela- 
tions, the  German  papers  are  supported  and  pro- 
tected by  the  government,  wliereas  the  Czech 
papei-s  must  rely  upon  the  support  of  the  people. 


LEADING    ARTICLES   OE   THE    MONTH, 


AN   ITALIAN  VIEW  OF  OUR   PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 


BEGINNING  with  the  statement  that  nothing 
is  more  interesting  to  Latins  than  infor- 
mation about  some  pliase  of  American  political 
life,  though  Italians  in  general  know  no  more  of 
it  than  tliey  do  of  classic  Greece  or  Carthage. 
Francesco  Hianchi  gives  in  Italia  Moderna,  of 
Rome,  a  description  of  our  recent  Presiilential 
election,  and  a  really  admirahle  sketch  of 
rresidcnt  Roosevelt,  together  with  interesting 
comments  on  American  public  lifc^  in  general. 
November,  he  says,  brings  ■•  with  the  well- 
known  American  vehemence,  the  daily  oratorical 
battle  on  th*;  platforms  of  the  two  liistoric 
parties,  while  a  river  of  gold,  inexhaustible  as 
the  words  of  the  programme,  follows  the  foot- 
steps of  the  candidates.  All  will  remember  how 
in  the  preceding  campaign  between  (J'Bryan  (sic) 
and  Mac-Kinley,  besiiies  thousands  of  speeches 
delivered,  hundreds  of  millions  [of  francs]  were 
spent." 

The  writer  credits  our  I'resident  with  more 
power  than  any  constitutional  king  or  president 
of  Europe,  and  says,  ••all  the  political  life  of  the 
Union  is  centered  in  the  hands  of  the  heael  of 
the  state,"  giving  in  detail  his  constitutional  and 
other  powers.  As  to  the  spoils  system,  he  makes 
the  exaggerated  8tat(;ment  that  ••all  the  oflices. 
from  letter-carriers  to  judges,  from  doorkeeper 
to  a  ministry  to  the  most  powerful  director- 
general,  are  assigned  to  new  men  belonging  to 
the  victorious  party." 

Recounting  the  political  history  of  our  country 
up  to  Roosevelt,  he  calls  him  ••the  representative 
man  of  the  most  fervid  generation  of  the  vigor- 
ous republic,"  and  sees  in  his  varied  career  a 
reflection  of  the  organization  of  American  so 
ciety.      Here  we  quote  again  : 

In  America,  the  man  is  everything.  The  great  .social 
machine  of  American  civil  life,  tlie  most  complex,  the 
most  active,  the  gravest  that  is  in  progress  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  should  In?  considered  as  free 
(untied)  in  every  single  memlier.  This  society  lacks 
what  the  French  call  rigid  vharpcutc, — that  is,  it  has 
no  framework  ;  is  free  from  that  formal  ceiling,  under 
which,  relatively  unchangeable,  European  civil  life 
settles  down. 

From  this  comes  the  stirring  and  rapid  American 
activity,  whose  ever-varied  results  amaze  us  with  mar- 
vels.   American  men  move  as  freely  in  the  organism  of 


national  life  as  do  blood  globules  in  the  veins.  This 
is  the  fundamental  principle  reigning  in  the  constitu- 
tional organization  of  the  United  State.s.  The  functions 
of  each  ollice  in  the  state  are  clearly  and  rather  rigidly 
divided,  but  the  men  move  freely,  pa.ss  like  drops  of 
water  through  a  sieve.  It  is  Montesquieu's  theory 
applied  in  its  lie.st  sense, — power  checked  by  power, — 
while  the  active  lilwrty  of  the  individual  is  every  day 
increased  and  better  guaranteed. 

The  American  man  knows  from  his  youth 
that  he  must  be  apt  for  any  social  activity,  con- 
tinues this  Italian  writer.  lie  looks  on  the 
state  as  a  field  that  can  be  entirely  traversed,  in 
the  most  iliverse  directions.  '•If  to-day  an 
American  works  in  a  post-office,  to-morrow  he 
may  very  well  sit  as  judge  in  a  court,  and  then 
bo  on  the  police,  or  a  legislator,  or  even  elected 
V'ice-l'resident  or  Tresiilent  of  the  Union." 

We  Euroiwaus  are  generally  classifle<l  by  the  state 
like  other  objects,  according  to  our  functions  and  spe- 
cialized activities,  which  we  do  not  r|uit  during  our 
lives.  We  are  a  particular  species  of  man,— lawyer,  pro- 
fessor, ollice-holder,  magistrate,  etc.,  but  we  an;  not 
man,  man  in  the  noble  integrity  of  his  active  con.scious- 
ne.s-s,  prepare<l  to  welcome  and  perform  any  manifes- 
tation of  civil  life.  The  American  youth  forms  his 
IH'rsonality  in  the  struggle  of  life  it.self,  into  which  he 
launches  himself  as  soon  a.s  he  is  old  enough.  He  re- 
ceives that  virile  education  that  Tacitus  records  in 
regard  to  the  young  Konums  of  the  last  years  of  the  re- 
public, who  puijnitrc  in  pnulln  tlixccUdut.  Thu.s,  the 
Yankee  enters  into  political  life  without  scruples  of 
prejudice,  without  .scholastic  preconceptions  and  acade- 
mic lionds.  And  thus  Roosevelt  .set  out  in  his  pul)lic 
career  as  a  combatant,  and  came  to  the  Presidency,  not 
through  an  onici7il  hierarchy,  but  through  the  varied 
lictivity  of  a  life  lived  intensely. 

This  writer  says  that  since  the  two  Ameri- 
can political  parties  have  abandoned  all  special 
differences  of  programme,  it  is  just  that  the 
man  who  sums  up  in  his  personality  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  people  he  is  to  represent 
should  be  chosen.  Quoting  the  French  writer, 
J.  Charles  Roux,  who  said  Theodore  Roosevelt 
appeared  •■  a  great  man,  a  little  summary,  who 
lacks  only  a  few  centuries  of  civilization,"  Mr. 
Bianchi  declares  that  this  judgment  applies 
subtly  and  justly  to  the  whole  population  of 
North  America.  He  believes  that  in  saying 
that    the    old    nations     had    a    ••  morbidness  of 
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character  that  develops  culture  and  refinement 
at  the  expense  of  the  qualities  that  assure  the 
triumph  of  the  race,"  President  Roosevelt  had 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Roman  republic  suf- 
fered more  from  the  banquets  and  songs  in  the 


house  of  Claudia  than  from  the  agitation  and 
tumults  of  Claudius  and  Catiline.  In  other 
words,  his  strenuosity  is  taken  as  "an  inten- 
tional protest  against  the  decay  of  luxury  and 
the  weakness  of  civic  character  that  it  entails." 


THE  REASONS  FOR  AMERICA'S    SYMPATHY  WITH  JAPAN. 


NONE  of  the  bugbears  raised  by  the  fears  of 
Europe  in  the  present  conflict  between 
Russia  and  Japan  have  been  able  to  influence 
the  opinion  of  the  American  people.  And  this 
fact  M.  Louis  Aubert,  who  has  studied  and 
lectured  in  this  country,  declares,  in  an  article 
in  the  Revue  de  Parts,  is  due  principally  to  the 
history  and  the  geographical  situation  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  to  the  occupations  of 
most  of  its  people.  The  cry  of  a  yellow  race 
against  a  white  race,  of  barbarians  against 
civilized  people,  of  Pagans  against  Christians, — 
these  have  had  no  effect  on  the  American 
people.  M.  Aubert  recalls  the  fact  that  it  was 
in  the  search  for  the  far  East,  for  the  western 
passage  to  India,  that  Columbus  found  the  new 
world — America.  Ever  since  then,  he  contin- 
ues, American  progress  has  been  westward. 
America  and  American  interests  have  gone  west 
so  far  that  they  have  reached  the  East.  When 
the  United  States  became  a  nation,  Americans 
looked  for  the  passage  to  India.  When  Louisiana 
had  been  bought  from  France,  almost  immedi- 
ately Lewis  and  Clark  set  out  on  that  exploring 
tour  through  our  Great  West  to  the  Pacific. 

As  early  as  1843,  President  Tyler  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  of  China  that  the  domains  of  these  two 
rulers  touched  but  for  the  ocean.  Ten  years 
later,  with  his  cannon.  Commodore  Perry  opened 
Japan  to  the  commerce  of  the  West.  Fifteen 
years  after  this,  in  1869,  the  first  transcontinental 
railroad  united  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific. 
And  now  the  Panama  Canal  is  being  built  by 
the  Yankee.  All  the  routes  of  the  Pacific  are 
in  American  possession.  From  San  Francisco, 
one  goes  to  China,  to  Japan,  to  the  Philippines, 
and  to  Hawaii  ;  from  Puget  Sound,  to  Japan, 
by  way  of  the  Aleutians,  to  Australia,  to  Samoa. 
With  the  Aleutian  Islands  on  the  north  and  the 
Philippines  on  the  south,  the  United  States 
almost  surround  the  Japanese  domain.  Dis- 
covered and  explored  by  Europeans,  who  were 
attracted  by  the  mirage  of  the  Orient,  America, 
inheritor  of  the  desires  and  aims  of  Europe, 
makes  to-day  Europe's  historic  march  to  the  ex- 
treme Orient. 

On  the  morning  following  the  attack  on 
Port  Arthur,  says  this  French  writer,  American 


sympathy  was  practically  unanimous  for  Japan. 
He  attributes  this  ready  sympathy  largely  to 
the  preparedness  of  mind  brought  about  by 
newspaper  dispatches  furnished  to  the  United 
States  principally  through  London.  Even  the 
American  Associated  Press,  he  declares,  depends 
largely  on  information  from  sources  under 
British  "  inspii-ation."  He  cites  other  reasons 
for  American  sympathy  with  Japan  :  (1)  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tendency  to  always  sympathize 
with  the  "under  dog;"  (2)  the  "smartness" 
of  the  Japanese  (a  quality  which,  he  tells  us,  is 
first  in  the  estimation  of  the  American  people); 
(3)  the  fact  that,  having  opened  Japan  to  the 
world,  the  United  States  regards  the  Japs  as 
her  pupils.  He  recalls  the  fact  that,  according 
to  the  Japanese  census  of  1900,  123,900  Japanese 
resided  abroad,  and  of  these  90,100  were  in  the 
United  States  or  in  American  possessions.  Of 
the  940  students  outside  of  Japan,  554  were  at 
American  universities.  After  the  revolution  of 
1868,  the  reform  of  the  national  education 
scheme  in  Japan  was  brought  about  according 
to  American  counsel. 

The  whole  life  of  the  Japanese  has  been  im- 
pressed with  the  American  spirit.  From  the  finan- 
cial system  and  the  public  schools,  from  the  or- 
ganization of  political  parties  down  to  the  trolley 
cars  and  the  game  of  baseball — all  these  are  Amer- 
ican. The  Americans,  therefore,  feel  that  the  Jap- 
anese ai'e  their  scholars.  The  greater  part  of  the 
important  books  written  on  Japanese  civilization 
are  in  the  English  language,  by  far  the  most  of  them 
written  by  Englishmen  or  Americans.  Buddhism, 
this  writer  claims,  makes  its  stand  in  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  Christian  Science,  which 
he  compares  to  the  elder  religious  belief.  There 
is  a  tendency  also  among  American  progi'essive 
Japanese  to  admit  the  influence,  if  not  to  adopt 
the  principles,  of  Protestant  Christianity,  and  to 
eradicate  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Russian  Church, 
despite  the  missionary  labors  of  that  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  the  Japa- 
nese have  exei'ted  an  influence  on  the  Amer- 
icans, particularly  in  matters  of  art.  There  are 
many  collections  of  Japanese  art  in  the  United 
States,  this  writer  declai'es,  some  of  them  the 
best  in  the  world  outside  of  Japan.     A  number 
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of  American  artists,  ho  says 
further,  notably  John  La 
Farge  and  AVhistler,  have 
shown  how  strong  an  influ- 
ence Japanese  art  can  have. 
Whistler  shows  this  influ- 
ence in  tlie  combinations  of 
liis  cok)rs, — his  grays,  liis 
blacks,  his  roses,  in  his  fine 
comprehension  of  color 
value,  and  in  liis  taste  for 
harmonious  shades.  H(! 
loves  that  subdued  color 
which  mark(Hl  the  liest  period 
of  Japanese  art.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  two  people  in  the 
Pacific  are  very  close.  The 
commercial  relations  of  Ja- 
pan with  th(!  United  States 
have  developed  more  rapidly 
than  those  of  Japan  and  any 
other  country.  F].\port8  and 
imports  are  greatest  from  the  United  States.  All 
these  reasons,  sentimental,  artistic,  historic,  re- 
ligious, and  economic,  explain  the  familiarity 
which  Japanese  minds  and  influence  have  for 
Americans.  It  was  only  nece.ssury  to  make  a 
short  tour  of  tlie  St.  Louis  Fair  (the  Japanese 
endeavored  to  show  by  the  extent  of  their  e.x- 
hibits  that  all  their  force  hatl  not  been  taken  up 
by  the  war)  to  observe  in  .\mericans  of  all  classes 
a  sort  of  brotherly  love  for  the  little  Japs,  who 
are  as  hardy  and  as  confident  of  their  future  as 
the  Yankees  themselves. 

1.S    AMKKU;.\X    onXIoX    ANTI-IUSSIAN  ? 

American  opinion,  say.>«  M.  .\ubert,  is  nut  only 
pro- Japanese — it  is  anti  Russian.  Several  gen- 
erations ago,  the  friendship  of  Russia  for  tlie 
United  States  was  a  generally  believe<l  tradi- 
tion, but  during  recent  years  enmity  to  (Jreat 
Britain,  which  had  been  Russia's  card  in  this 
game,  was  transferred  to  (Jermany,  and  with 
the  growing  friendship  between  the  two  English- 
speaking  peoples  there  came  to  the  I'nited 
States  a  little  of  English  dislike  of  the  Russians. 
Then,  Americans  do  not  know  Russia.  When 
they  go  abroad,  they  go  to  Europe  or  Japan. 
Russia  does  not  seem  to  attract  them.  It  is  a 
comparatively  new  country.  Americans  do  not 
know  its  literature  or  its  art.  They  know  Tol- 
stoi and  a  few  fragments  of  Russian  music  ;  but 
the  realism  of  the  Russian  story-tellers  they 
know  not.  I  have  often  heard,  he  says,  Ameri- 
cans declare  that  Russia  has  no  art. 

American  travelers  are  continually  harping  upon  the 
dirt  and  ignorance  of  the  muzhik  and  his  superstition 
before  the  icons.     To  them  he  is  a  poor  .sort  of  fellow, 
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scarcely  emerged  from  savagery,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  benefits  fif  H  public  school.  He  is  not  a  citizen,  but  is 
chained  for  life  to  a  low  level  of  opportunity.  To  an 
American,  all  civilization  wliich  does  not  give  to  the 
poor  inui.  a  chance  to  become  a  millionaire  is  to  be 
condemned. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  an  unfavorable 
opinion  of  Russia  obtaining  in  AnuM'ica.  The 
subjects  of  the  empire, — Russians,  Poles,  Jews, 
Armenians, — who  come  to  the  United  States  as 
immigrants,  by  their  oppressed  and  neglected 
appearance  and  their  superstitious  ignorance, 
confirm  this  opinion.  Then,  some  Americans 
have  hud  ilisagreeable  experiences  in  Russia  and 
Siberia  with  the  passport  system,  the  censor,  and 
the  police.  Many  of  those  Russians  who  have 
visited  tln^  Ignited  States  have  been  wealthy, 
dissolutt!  members  of  the  aristocratic  class. 
Americans  who  have  written  about  Russia  have 
mostly  seen  its  unfavorable  side.  Hebrews  all 
over  the  worhl  have  denounced  Russia  and  the 
Russian  people,  and  to  crown  it  all.  Count  Leo 
Tolstoi,  the  most  eminent  of  Russians,  has  him- 
self bitterly  denounced  the  conditions,  theories 
of  life,  and  actualities  in  the  empire.  Tolstoi  is 
read  much  more  than  all  Russian  writers  com- 
])ined  in  all  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  and  his  views 
are  accepted  as  right  and  proper. 

Turning  to  political  matters.  M.  Aubert  de- 
clares that  Russia  and  the  United  States  are 
naturally  at  enmity  because  of  differences  of 
policy,  political  and  economic,  in  the  far  East. 
There  is  not  room  for  both  in  Manchuria, 
according  to  the  Russian  idea,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  Americans  are  likely  to  insist,  possibly 
with  force,  upon  the  policy  of  the  open  door. 
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The  whole  history  of  tlie  Mancliurian  problem 
has  shown  the  widening  distance  between 
Russian  and  American  views.  The  Russian 
diplomacy,  this  French  writer  points  out,  has 
always  been  characterized  chiefly  by  a  certain 
subtlety  and  shrewdness,  which  is  not  under- 
stood and  is  bound  to  be  disliked  in  the  United 
States.  Russian  diplomats  prefer  cunning, 
while  American  diplomacy  is  nothing  if  not 
frank  and  direct.  The  construction  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad  to  Vladivostok  and 
Port  Arthur,  and  the  operation  of  the  American 
Great  Northern  to  tlie  Pacific  coast,  have 
brouglit  the  economic  advance  of  the  two 
peoples  almost  within  fighting  distance.  Ameri- 
cans, this  French  writer  declares,  have  become 
alarmed  and  jealous  over  Russia's  economic 
success  in  Siberia  and  China.  The  people  of 
the  United  States,  he  believes,  would  not  object 
to  Russia  opening  up  and  developing  this  great 
territory,  if  she  would  permit  free  competition 
with  other  nations  ;  but  Russia  realizes  that  she 


cannot   do  this  with   safety  to  liei-  own  as  yet 
ci'udely  developed  industries. 

The  American  people,  says  M.  Aubert,  believe 
that  a  victorious  Japan  will  mean  larger  markets 
for  them.  They  do  not  realize,  however,  that 
the  Japanese,  if  victorious,  will  surely  become 
serious  rivals  of  American  industries.  This 
writer  doubts  Japan's  sincerity  in  her  declara- 
tion to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  the  open  door. 
If  Uncle  Sam  has  any  fear  of  Japanese  rivalry, 
he  conceals  it  in  face  of  the  greater  danger  at 
present, — the  Russian  advance. 

If,  however,  the  Russian  advance  be  arrested  for 
twenty  years,  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  completed,  the 
American  commercial  advance  on  Asia  solidly  begun, 
and  the  American  navy  sufficient  for  its  protection. 
It  will  be  a  China  developed  and  unified  by  the  tele- 
graph, by  the  railroad,  by  Japanese  educational 
methods,  by  newspapers,  and  by  a  new  monetary  sys- 
tem. It  will  be  China  awakened,  ready  to  defend 
herself  against  foreign  interference,  and  offering  her 
four  hundred  millions  of  people  as  the  finest  of  markets 
of  the  world.    This  is  the  dream  of  the  Americans. 


RUSSIA'S  CIVILIZING  WORK  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 


THE  recent  opening  to  traffic  of  the  Russian 
Orenburg-Tashkent  Railway  has  called  the 
world's  attention  anew  to  the  civilizing  work  of 
the  Muscovite  Empire  in  central  and  western 
Asia.  Mr.  J.  M.  Maclean,  in  a  paper  on  Eng- 
lish policy  in  Asia,  which  he  contributes  to  East 
and  West,  takes  up  M.  Lessar's  favorite  project 
of  the  solution  of  the  central  Asian  question  by 
the  construction  of  a  trunk  line  uniting  Turkes- 
tan with  India  via  Herat.     Mr.  Maclean  says  : 

People  who  regard  Russia  merely  as  a  conquering 
power  must  be  aware  of  the  immense  services  she  has 
rendered  to  civilization.  Of  these,  one  of  the  greatest,  is 
her  construction  of  Asiatic  railways  which  reach  the 
frontiers  of  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  China,  and  which 
should  be  ranked  among  the  principal  highways  of  the 
world.  On  a  visit  I  made  to  India  in  1898,  I  was  so 
strongly  impressed  with  the  advantages  India  would 
derive  from  connecting  her  own  railways  with  the  Rus- 
sian system,  and  so  completing  in  a  few  short  years  a 
real  overland  line  without  a  break  by  sea  from  Calais 
to  Calcutta,  that  on  my  return  to  England  I  sought  an 
interview  with  Lord  Salisbury  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  induce  him  to  use  his  great  influence  in  favor  of  such 
an  enterprise.  Lord  Salisbury  expressed  much  sym- 
pathy with  my  views,  but  evidently  his  distrust  of  Rus- 
sian sincerity  made  him  doubt  if  it  was  possible  to  carry 
into  effect  the  international  arrangement  I  suggested. 
Soon  after  my  conversation  with  Lord  Salisbury,  I  had  a 
long  interview  with  Baron  de  Staal,  the  late  Russian 
ambassador  to  London,  and  he  made  no  .secret  of  his 
opinion  that  the  cooperation  of  England  and  Russia  in 
a  great  international  work  would  give  the  best  guar- 
antee we  could  desire  for  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 


tion and  the  peace  of  the  world.  "  I  am  sure,"  he  added, 
"that  all  the  leading  statesmen  in  London  and  St.  Pe- 
tersburg advocate  the  view  which  I  have  expressed  to 
you,  but  we  have  Jingoes  in  our  country,  as  you  have 
in  yours,  and  it  is  they  who  do  all  the  mischief." 

Russia  in  Turkestan. 

In  considering  Russia's  Asiatic  possessions, 
particularly  her  conquests  of  the  past  two 
decades,  the  Revue  Universelle  (Paris)  presents  a 
descriptive  historical  sketch  of  Turkestan.  The 
ancient  historical  importance  of  this  region  is 
recalled,  and  the  civilizing  work  of  Russian 
administration  is  emphasized.  To-day,  says  the 
writer  of  the  article  (M.  Treffel),  there  is  the  prom- 
ise of  a  great  industrial  and  commercial  future. 
There  are  many  mineral  products,  notably  gold, 
lead,  and  iron.  There  are  also  naphtha  wells. 
Manufactures  of  cotton,  leather,  and  oil  products 
are  increasing.  The  writer  reminds  us  that 
Tashkent,  the  capital  of  the  government,  has  a 
population  of  157,000,  of  which  18,000  are  Rus- 
sian ;  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  city,  having  been 
occupied  by  nearly  all  the  Asiatic  conquerors, 
notably  Ghengis  Khan  and  Tamerlane.  It  fell 
under  Russian  domination  in  1865.  The  next 
largest  city  is  Samarkand,  with  a  population  of 
55,000.  Then  come  Kokand  (37,000)  and  Merv 
(11,000).  Merv  is  an  important  center  for  cara- 
van routes  from  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Bok- 
hara, and  great  quantities  of  carpets,  silks,  and 
metal  work  pass  through  it  from  Asia  to  Europe. 
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THE  SCIENCES  IN  JAPANESE  UNIVERSITIES. 


PROF.  K.  MIWA,  of  the  University  of  Kioto, 
coin  plains,  in  La  Revue,  because,  in  arti- 
cles in  the  European  periodical  press  about  edu- 
cation and  educators  in  Japan,  the  fact  whicli  is 
must  frequently  ein])hasized  is  the  pride  and 
boasting  of  the  Japanese  professors  and  students. 
It  is  not  fair,  this  writer  claims,  to  pick  out  a 
fault  which  is  found  also  among  Western  peo- 
ples and  to  emphasize  it  as  though  it  were  a 
dominant  trait  of  Japanese  life.  Japanese  teach- 
ers, he  declares,  have  the  truly  scientific  spirit 
in  as  large  a  measure  as  have  teacliers  in  any 
other  countrv  of  the  world.      Forinerlv.  it  was 


not  supposed  tliat  the  Oriental  mind  was  so  con- 
stituted as  to  be  able  to  apply  itself  successfully 
to  higher  matliematics.  Professor  Miwa  con- 
tradicts this  statement.  ( )f  course,  the  mathe- 
matical j)ioficiency  of  tlie  Hindus  in  the  very 
highest  branches  is  now  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  This  Japanese  writer  informs  us 
that  generations  ago  the  science  of  mathemat- 
ics was  cultivated  in  China  and  Japan.  For  gen- 
erations, both  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  he 
declares,  have  known  the  ellipse  and  the  parab- 
ola, and  to  day  the  Japanese  are  well  versed  even 
in    Occidental    iiiatluMnatical    syml)()ls.      .Among 


THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  WASEDA  UNIVERSITY,  TOKIO,  .lAPA.N,   FOC.NDED   BY  roU.VT  HIOENOBU  OK17MA. 

(Some  of  the  noteworthy  indi\'iduals  are  indicated  in  the  picture  by  tlie  following  numbers:  1,  K.  Hatoyama,  president  of 
the  university  ;  5.  K.  Fuji-i,  professor  of  moral  science :  7.  T.  Inoue,  professor  of  economy ;  9,  Baron  Maejima,  founder 
of  the  postal  system  of  Japan  ;  l.j,  Y.  Motora,  eminent  psychologist ;  16,  W.  Kaneko,  professor  of  the  science  of  educa- 
tion ;  19,  J.  Soeda,  president  of  the  Industrial  Bank;  30,  the  late  Lafcadio  Hearn  ;  2.5,  T.  Yokoi,  professor  of  agricul- 
ture ;  26, 1.  Iwaya.  famous  author  of  juvenile  novels ;  27,  Rev.  D.  Yebina,  famous  Christian  preacher ;  28,  S.  Uchigasaki, 
professor  of  English  literature.) 
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those  who  have  doue  high-grade  original  woi'k 
in  this  line,  he  mentions  Professor  Kujisawa, 
who  studied  in  Germany  under  the  famous  Kro- 
necker.  Professor  Fujisawa  has  published  a 
learned  work  on  "The  Theorem  of  the  Multi- 
plication of  the  Functions  of  the  Ellipse,"  and 
he  was  the  oflBcial  delegate  of  Japan  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Mathematicians  at  Paris  in  1900.  Pro- 
fessor Nogaoka,  also,  of  the  physical  department 
of  the  University  of  Tokio,  has  made  some  con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge  of  the  relations  be- 
tween magnetism  and  torsion. 

It  is  in  the  science  of  seismology,  however, 
that  Japan  is  preeminent,  and  this  preemi- 
nence. Professor  Miwa  points  out,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  one  remembers  the  fact 
that  Japan  is  a  country  of  many  earthquake 
shocks.  TVhen  the  English  students  Milne  and 
Ewing  were  forced  to  discontinue  their  studies 
of  earthquakes  in  Japan,  they  left  their  work 
to  be  continued  by  Professor  Sekiya,  of  the 
University  of  Tokio.  This  gentleman  invented 
instruments  for  the  registration  of  earthquake 
shocks.  He  has  also  contributed  to  many  sci- 
entific periodicals.  In  chemical  research,  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  Professor  Yoshida,  of 
the  University  of  Kioto,  who  has  made  a  deep 
study  of  lacquer  work,  and  also  of  Mr.  Shimo- 
yana,  professor  of  pharmacy  at  the  University 
of  Tokio,  who  greatly  improved  the  process  of 
manufacturing  camphor  for  the  market.  Of 
course,  this  writer  does  not  forget  to  pay  a 
tribute    to    Dr.   Shimose,   the    engineer   of   the 


ministry  of  marine,  who  invented  the  powder 
which  is  being  used  so  effectively  in  the  present 
war.  He  mentions,  also,  Dr.  Kitasato,  famous 
for  his  bacteriological  investigations,  and  Drs. 
Miura  and  Shiga,  professors  of  the  University 
of  Tokio,  who  have  investigated  the  diseases  of 
dysentery  and  beriberi.  In  applied  mathematics, 
and  especially  in  architecture,  Professor  Ito,  of 
the  University  of  Tokio,  is  referred  to  as  having 
published  one  of  the  authoritative  works  on  an- 
cient architecture  in  Japan,  China,  and  Korea. 
Among  purely  philosophical  writers.  Professor 
Miwa  mentions  Dr.  Tetsujiro  and  Mr.  Ariga, 
the  latter  an  authority  on  international  law. 

A  description  of  the  Japanese  primary  and 
secondary  school  system  is  then  given,  with  a 
brief  history  of  the  creation  of  the  two  principal 
universities  of  the  empire,  those  of  Tokio  and 
Kioto.  The  University  of  Tokio  comprises  the 
university  proper  and  six  other  faculties, — those 
of  law,  letters,  sciences,  engineering,  medicine, 
and  agriculture.  In  the  faculty  of  letters,  there 
are  institutes  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  English, 
French,  and  German  literatures.  The  number 
of  students  which  up  to  the  present  have  finished 
the  courses  of  the  university  is  about  five 
thousand,  and  at  the  present  session  there  are 
some  three  thousand  five  hundred  students.  The 
university  has  a  library  containing  more  than 
five  hundred  thousand  volumes,  a  hospital,  an 
astronomical  observatory  which  prints  a  yearly 
almanac,  a  botanical  garden,  a  maritime  biolog- 
ical station,  and  a  school  of  forestry. 


AMERICA  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES— A  FRENCH  VIEW. 


IT  has  become  a  fashion  for  European  writers 
to  declare  that  the  United  States  is  bent  on 
a  policy  of  imperialism,  and  rnake  this  policy 
date  from  the  battle  of  Manila.  And  so,  of 
course,  M.  Rene  Pinon,  the  French  writer  on 
politics  and  economics,  begins  in  just  this  way 
his  study,  in  the  Revue  ties  Deux  Mondes,  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  American  administra- 
tion in  the  Philippine  Islands,  basing  his  article 
on  the  Taft  report. 

In  the  Philippines,  says  M.  Pinon,  the  Amer- 
icans encountered  a  slightly  new  problem  in 
colonization.  Instead  of  having  to  do  with  a 
Pagan,  savage  people,  they  found  they  had  con- 
quered a  Christian  people,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  civilization.  How,  he  asks,  have  the  Amer- 
ican political  ideals  been  applied  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  ?  On  the  whole,  this  French  writer 
believes  the  Americans  have  done  well,  but 
their  ideals  have  suffered.     M.  Pinon  reminds  us 


of  the  fact  that  in  the  Philippines,  Americans  are 
confronted  by  a  debilitating  climate  ;  that,  having 
denounced  Spanish  tyranny  in  Cuba  and  the  Phil- 
ippines, they  are  confronted  with  temptations 
to  exercise  the  same  tyranny  ;  ardent  advocates 
of  the  emancipation  of  peoples,  they  have  a 
chance  to  apply  this  doctrine  in  the  islands, 
and  decide  whether  they  should  admit  the  yel- 
low peoples  and  keep  out  the  blacks.  How  can 
they,  he  asks,  clamor  for  the  '•  open  door  "  in  the 
extreme  Orient  and  shut  it  in  the  Philippines  ? 
He  compliments  the  United  States  on  having  pub- 
lished so  many  excellent  reports  on  its  work  in 
its  far-Eastern  possessions. 

The  United  States  authorities,  this  writer 
declares,  have  displayed  a  naivete  which  is 
remarkable '  in  the  matter  of  the  Philippines. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  understood  that  a 
people  with  all  the  traditions  of  civilization, 
with  an  art  and  professing  one  branch  of  the 
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Christian  religion,  could  not  appreciate  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Americans,  but  must 
rebel  and  desire  a  government  of  their  own. 
}Ie  condemns  the  introduction  of  Chinese  into 
the  islands  as  being  a  violation  of  the  American 
idea, — the  Philippines  for  the  Filipinos.  It  is 
inevitable,  he  declares,  that  tlie  archipelago 
should  now  become  a  colony  of  the  United 
States,  exploited  by  the  Chinese  for  the  Ameri- 
cans. Referring  to  the  negotiations  between  the 
government  at  Washington  and  the  Vatican  for 
the  dis[)Osition  to  be  made  of  the  church  lands 
and  the  friars  in  the  Philippines,  M.  Pinon  n;- 


marks  that  the  first  step  of  the  United  States  on 
its  road  to  imperialism  conducted  it  to  Rome. 
Americans  should  beware  lest  they  get  deeper 
into  ecclesiastical  politics  than  is  good  for  them. 
While  they  have  done  well,  the  Americans  have 
not,  this  writer  insists,  really  accomplished  any 
lasting  result.  In  overturning  completely  an 
ancient  social  edifice,  built  upon  an  Oriental 
foundation  by  Spanish  hands,  they  have  not 
succeeded,  and  will  never  succeed,  in  erecting 
in  its  place  a  modern  state  or  a  nation  organ- 
ized on  the  republican  model  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


LORD  CURZON  ON    BRITAIN'S  WORK   IN   INDIA. 


GREAT  HKITAIN'S  work  in  India  is 
"  righteous  and  it  shall  endure."  This  is 
the  declaration  of  Lord  Curzon,  Viceroy  of 
India,  in  an  article  in  the  World's  Work  on  the 
future  of  British  India.  During  the  past  five 
years,  says  Lord  C'urzon,  Britain's  work  in  her 
vast  Asiatic  possession  has  been  one  of  reform 
and  reconstruction.  Progress  has  been  made 
and  taxes  reduced.  Kvery  department  of  the 
government  was  thoroughly  overhauh-cl. 

We  emleavori'd  to  frame  a  plague  policj-  which 
shouhl  not  do  violence  Uj  the  iiistiiict.s  and  .seiitiiueiits 
of  the  native  popuhition  ;  a  famine  policy  which  .shouhl 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  ptist  and  put  n.s  in  a 
position  to  cope  with  the  ne.xt  vi.sitation  when  un- 
liappily  it  burst.s  upon  ns ;  an  educational  policy  which 
.should  free  the  intellectual  activities  of  the  Indian 
people,  .so  keen  and  restless,  from  the  paralyziny  clutch 
of  e.xaminations ;  a  railway  policy  that  will  providi- 
administratively  and  tlnancially  for  the  Ki*'"t  extension 
that  we  believe  to  lie  before  us;  an  irri).;ation  jM)licy 
that  will  utilize  to  the  maxinmm,  whether  remunera 
tively  or  unremunerativt'ly,  all  the  available  wjiter 
resources  of  India,  not  merely  in  canals,  — I  almost 
think  we  have  reached  the  end  there,— but  in  tanks  and 
reservoirs  and  wells  ;  a  police  policy  that  will  raise  tin- 
standard  of  the  only  emblem  of  authority  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  .see,  and  will  free  them  from  petty 
diurnal  tyranny  and  ojjpre.ssion.  I  am  ahuX  that  our 
finances  in  India  have  placed  us  in  the  position  to  j^ive 
the  people  the  first  reduction  of  taxation  that  they 
have  enjoyed  in  twenty  years.  We  have  endeavored  to 
render  the  land  revenue  more  equable  in  its  incidence, 
to  lift  the  loiwl  of  usury  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
peasant,  and  to  check  that  reckless  alienation  of  the  soil 
which  in  many  parts  of  the  country  was  fast  converting 
him  from  a  free  proprietor  t<i  a  bond-slave.  We  have 
done  our  best  to  encourage  industries  which,  little  by 
little,  will  relieve  the  conge.sted  field  of  agriculture, 
develop  the  indigenous  resources  of  India,  and  make 
that  country  more  and  more  self-providing  in  the 
future. 

After  a  review  of  India's  strategic  importance 
to  the  British  Empire,  and  of  the  vast  difficulties 


and  responsibilities  of  her  administration.  Lord 
Curzon  sums  up  the  destiny  of  Britain  in  India 
in  these  prophetic  words  : 

It  is  seventeen  years  since  I  first  visited  India  ;  it  is 
fourteen  years  since  I  first  had  the  honor  of  being  coii- 


I.OHI)   CfltZON. 

(Viceroy  of  Iiidiu.) 

nected  with  its  administration.  India  was  the  first 
love,  and  throughout  all  that  time  it  has  been  the  main 
love,  of  my  political  life.  I  have  given  it  .some  of  my 
best  years.     Perhaps  I  may  be  privileged  to  give  it  yet 
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more.  But  no  man  could  do  this  unless  he  saw  before 
India  a  larger  vision  or  were  himself  inspired  with  a 
fuller  hope.  If  our  empire  were  to  end  to-morrow,  I  do 
not  think  we  need  be  ashamed  of  its  epitaph.  It  would 
have  done  its  duty  by  India  and  justified  its  mission  to 
mankind.  But  it  is  not  going  to  end.  It  is  not  a  mori- 
bund organism.  It  is  still  in  its  youth,  and  has  in  it  the 
unexhausted  purpose.  I  am  not  with  the  pessimists  in 
this  matter.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  we 
have  built  a  mere  fragile  plank  between  the  East  and 
West  which  the  roaring  tides  of  Asia  will  presently 
sweep  away.  I  do  not  think  our  work  is  over  or  that  it 
is  drawing  to  an  end.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  years  roll 
by  the  call  seems  to  me  more  clear,  the  duty  more  im- 
perative, the  work  more  majestic,  the  goal  more  sub- 
lime. I  believe  that  we  have  in  our  power  to  weld  the 
people  of  India  to  a  unity  greater  than  any  they  have 
ever  heretofore  dreamed  of,  and  to  give  them  blessings 
greater  than  any  they  now  enjoy.  Let  no  man  admit 
the  craven  fear  that  those  who  have  won  India  cannot 
hold  it  or  that  we  have  only  made  India  to  our  own  or 
to  its  unmaking.  That  is  not  the  true  reading  of  his- 
tory. That  is  not  my  forecast  of  the  future.  To  me  the 
message  is  carved  in  granite  ;  it  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock 
of  doom, — our  work  is  righteous  and  it  shall  endure. 

The  Men  Who  Govern  India. 

Speaking  at  a  recent  luncheon  of  the  lord 
mayor  of  London,  Lord  Curzon  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  the  men  by  whom  India  is  governed. 
They   are   all   "  inspired  by   the    Englishman's 


He  is  reported  as 


passion  for  responsibility." 
saying  : 

They  are  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  country  and 
every  rank  of  society.  They  are  typical  of  the  best  of 
the  British  race  and  of  British  life.  Some  of  them  are 
the  pick  of  your  universities.  Others  take  to  India 
names  that  have  already  been  borne  in  that  country  by 
generations  before  them.  Accident,  no  doubt,  takes 
some  into  the  civil  service,  hereditary  associations  take 
others,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  the  Englishman's  passion 
for  responsibility,  his  zest  for  action  in  a  large  field, 
that  is  the  ruling  motive  with  most.  And  I  think  that 
they  are  right,  for  in  India  initiative  is  hourly  born. 
There  great  deeds  are  constantly  being  done,  there  is 
room  for  fruition,  there  is  a  horizon  for  resolution.  It 
is  true  that  the  names  of  these  men  are  not  on  the  lips 
of  their  countrymen  —  their  faces  are  unknown  —  but 
allow  me  to  say  for  them,  on  this  rare  occasion  when  I 
have  the  opportunity  of  speaking,  that  they  are  the  real 
empire-builders,  for  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow  have 
they  laid  the  foundations  of  which  you  in  England  only 
see  the  fair  and  glittering  .superstructure  as  it  rears  its 
head  into  the  sky.  I  sometimes  think  that  in  the  cata- 
logue of  our  national  virtues  we  hardly  lay  sufficient 
stress  upon  the  enormous  administrative  ability  of  the 
English  race, — I  speak  of  ability  as  distinguished  from 
the  moral  ingredients  of  character  and  courage,  which 
are  the  more  obvious  elements  of  success  ;  and  yet,  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  we  have  an  .amount  of  adminis- 
trative ability  which  is  the  envy  of  every  other  empire- 
possessing  nation  in  the  world. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  WAR  CORRESPONDENT. 


IF  war  correspondents  have  been  anything 
more  than  picturesque  and  costly  luxuries 
to  the  papers  and  magazines  that  have  em- 
ployed them,  they  are  certainly  nothing  more, 
since  their  dismal  failure  in  the  last  two  or 
three  wars.  Since  the  Boer  War,  says  one  of 
them,  writing  in  Gunton's  Magazine^  "  they  have 
ceased  to  be  even  picturesque."  They  have 
always,  continues  this  writer,  been  a  source  of 
care,  and  an  impediment  and  nuisance  to  armies 
in  the  field.  But  they  have  generally  been 
tolerated  because  of  the  great  influence  of  the 
press  and  the  desire  of  the  people  at  home  to 
read  something,  truth  or  fiction,  about  the 
soldiers  in  the  field. 

This  writer  believes  that  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  has  already  seen  the  end  of  the  war  cor- 
respondent. He  never  could  do  the  thing  that 
was  expected  of  him.  "  At  best,  he  is  one  man  in 
one  place,  sees  but  one  arc  of  a  great  uncompre- 
hended  circle  of  events  ;  a  battle  may  be  won 
and  lost  thirty  miles  from  where  the  correspond- 
ent stands."  If  one  should  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  newspaper  accounts  of  any  recent 
war  by  the  most  accurate  correspondents  in  the 


field  with  the  story  of  the  campaign  as  afterward 
compiled  from  official  documents  of  the  com- 
manders engaged,  this  writer  declares  it  would 
seem  to  him  that  he  was  reading  the  accounts 
of  entirely  different  operations.  The  British 
people  were  made  to  believe,  in  the  first  months 
of  the  war  with  the  Boers,  that  the  South  Afri- 
can farmers  were  insignificant,  cowardly,  poor 
shots,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  warfare.  The  whole 
world  now  knows  how  much  suffering  and  misery 
this  false  impression  cost  the  British  army  be- 
fore the  truth  was  learned.  Something  even 
worse  occurred  in  our  war  with  Spain,  says  this 
writer.  A  small  army  of  correspondents  was 
sent,  with  photographers,  to  "  picture  to  an  over- 
excited public  the  glories  of  the  American  inva- 
sion of  Cuba."  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  con- 
tinues this  writer,  that  "every  battle  of  the 
war,  from  the  first  landing  to  the  surrender  of 
Santiago,  was  distorted  and  even,  it  must  be 
confessed,  deliberately  misrepresented,  in  the 
interest  of  picturesqueness  or  of  popular  preju- 
dice." He  refers  particularly  to  the  battle  of 
Santiago,  and  says  : 

The  first  day's  fighting  was  utterly  indecisive,  ex-. 
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cept  at  El  Caney,  where  the  Americans,  almost  ten  to 
one,  succeeded,  after  ten  or  twelve  hours,  in  overcom- 
ing a  handful  of  Si)aniards  who  did  not  have  a  single 
gun.  The  only  credit  possible  in  this  action  was  due 
the  Spaniards,  who  fought  with  the  utmost  valor  and 
stubbornness  ;  and  yet  El  Caney  was  heralded  by  the 
American  correspondents  as  a  magnificent  victory  of 
American  arms,  and  the  American  forces  engaged  were 
greatly  minimized,  while  the  Spaniards  were  greatly 
multiplied. 

He  refers,  also,  to  tlie  jjlorification  of  the  vol- 
unteers, whereas  all  tht;  really  meritorious  w(jrk 
was  done  by  the  rej^ular  army.  Tiiis,  he  says, 
has  l)een  a  shame  to  the  American  press  and  an 
insult  to  the  American  army. 

Taking  up  the  case  of  the  Kusso  Japanese 
War,  he  praises  the  imperial  authorities  at  Tokio 
for  their  policy  with  the  war  corrt'sjiondrnts. 
Both  Russians  and  Japanese,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, ho  declares,  showed  themselves  averse 
to  allow  any  correspondent  with  the  fighting  line. 
The  Russians  have  permitted  some  censored  dis- 
patches to  be  sent.  The  Japanese  adopteil  a  more 
rigorous,  a  more  effective,  and  a  more  honest  at- 
titude, which  has  been  generally  approved  by 
the  more  thoughtful  f)f  the  American  journals. 
'•Japan  is  fighting  grimly  for  her  life,  and  cares 
more  to  protect  her  strategy  from  the  enemy  than 
to  placate  a  morbid  or  imaginary  public  opinion 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe."  It  was  not  a 
question  of  mere  courtesy,  says  this  writer  ;  there 
was  too  much  at  stake. 

Wiiile  th(!  passing  of  the  war  correspondent 
would  mean  a  loss  to  the  world,  this  writer  l)e- 
lieves  it  would  have  its  compensating  advantages. 

We  should  not  have  to  correct  our  point  of  view  with 
every  day's  news  from  the  front.  We  should  not  In- 
harrowed  by  tidings  of  disiister  in  the  evening  to  find 
the  next  morning  t  hat  it  was  a  false  rumor.  We  should 
not  have  to  read  accounts  of  battle  in  which  the  pro- 
noun "I"'  figures  fifty  times  in  a  few  paragraphs.  We 
should  also  1k>  permitted  to  give  ilue  credit  to  the  com- 
mander in  the  field,  with  a  little  less  glory  to  the  war 
correspondent,  who.  after  all,  dcn-s  not  really  win  the 
iMittle.  We  should  also  get  closer  to  the  real  facts  of 
tlie  war,  even  if  the  newswere  a  little  lateand  cold.  In 
this  country,  and  in  Phigland  also,  we  should  have  what 
is  very  greatly  needed,  a  proper  treatment  of  the  .soldiers 
who  fight  the  battles  and  win  victories,  and  not  the 
senseless  glorification,  for  political  or  axlvertisiug  pur- 
poses, of  the  volunteer  troops  and  officers. 

A  Sugr^estlon  as  to  Future  War  Reporting. 

Just  before  he  died,  the  late  Julian  Ralph, 
after  completing  a  brilliant  campaign  of  news- 
paper service  in  the  Boer  War.  remarked,  ••  This 
is  the  last  war  in  which  there  will  be  war  cor- 
respondents with  the  armies  in  the  field."  Mr. 
Frederick  W.  Unger,  himself  a  correspondent, 
echoes  and  indorses  these  words,  and  adds  (in 
an    article    in    the    Bookhvcrs    Maijuzim)^    '-To- 


day, the  war  reporter  alone  survives."  Denied 
employment  by  the  military  authorities  of  both 
Japan  and  Russia,  the  war  correspondent,  Mr. 
Unger  believes,  is  in  danger  of  being  laughed 
out  of  existence.  The  correspondent  of  earlier 
wars,  this  writer  points  out,  was  a  man  of  official 
standing  : 

He  had  a  status— largely  determined  by  his  person- 
ality—comparal)le  witii  tile  army  rank  of  colonel.  Ho 
enjoyed  exceptional  advantages  and  was  often  in  the 
confidence  of  the  commanding  officers.  Neither  confi- 
dence nor  advantage  was  ever  abu.sed.  He  was  discreet, 
gentlemanly,  and  al>le— a  master  of  hiscraft.  Archibald 
ForU-s,  .Julian  Ralph.  Bennett  Hurleigh,  Frederic  Vil- 
liers.  Melton  I'rior,  and  G.  W.  Steevens  occur  to  the 
reader  immediately  as  examples  of  this  type.  With 
pencil,  with  l)rush,  he  pictured  tiio  truth  for  the  mil- 
lions to  ponder.  He  wiis  the  public's  official  repre- 
sentative. His  mission  was  to  furnish  news,  but  never 
"information"  in  the  military  .sense. 

During  tlio  Hoer  War,  Mr.  Unger  goes  on  to 
say.  Lord  Roberts  gave  tiie  world  the  best  prin- 
ciples for  the  accurate  regulation  of  war  corre- 
spondents. He  gave  a  free  hand  to  a  limited 
number  of  correspondents  worthy  of  being  put 
on  their  honor,  and  permittetl  the  uncensored 
publication  of  th(-ir  material  within  a  month  or 
more  after  it  was  written.  Mr.  Unger's  sug- 
gested plan  Would  be  somewhat  as  follows  : 

The  first  step  is  to  provide  for  the  regi.stration  of 
correspondents.  In  times  of  pejice,  the  war  depart- 
ment should  receive  applications  for  correspondents'  li- 
censes, and  after  fully  .sjvtisfying  them.selves  regarding 
the  applicants'  (juaiilication.s,  tiie  examining  officials 
sliould  place  the  names  of  tho.se  found  worthy  upon  an 
ai>proved  list.  Wlieii  occasion  ari.ses,  correspondents 
can  then  Ihj  s«-h'cte<l  from  a  Ixxly  of  men  of  proved 
aiiility  and  »i.ssnre<l  character.  The  men  thus  chosen 
should  Ix^  given  the  full  privileges  of  the  front  and 
allowed  to  write  as  they  ch<M>se.  Their  material  should 
l)e  sealed  and  coinmitte<l  to  the  military  authorities,  to 
l)e  dispatched  when  these  ofTicials  see  fit.  The  matter 
could  thus  1h'  held  until  the  official  in  charge  wjis  .satis- 
fied that  no  liarm  could  come  to  cam[>aign  oiK-rations 
from  i)ublicat  ion,  but  when  published  the  letters  shf)uld 
Ihi  given  to  the  world  precisely  as  the  correspondents 
wrote  them,  .\fter  all,  it  is  not  important  that  the 
public  should  know  immediately  of  every  movement  in 
the  field,  but  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
military  authorities  should  always  act  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  all  the  es.sential  facts  of  their  operations  will 
reach  the  public  sooner  or  later.  Civilization  needs  a 
witne.-is— an  unprejudiced  witnes.s — at  the  very  front  in 
warfare,  to  guanl  against  the  grave  dangers  of  a  mili- 
tarism which  feels  itself  exempt  from  criticism.  .   .  . 

In  operation,  the  plan  I  have  proposed  would  insure 
the  employment  of  men  of  a  higher  type  than  many 
who  have  l)een  in  the  field  in  recent  wars,  and  who.se 
abuse  of  privileges  has  brought  the  profession  into  dis- 
repute. In  fact,  the  "covering"'  of  a  war  by  special 
rei)resentatives  might  even  pass  from  the  great  dailies 
to  the  weekly  or  monthly  magazines,  with  advantage  to 
all  concerned. 
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SOBER  RUSSIAN  OPINION  ON  THE  WAR. 


THE  saner  minds  in  Russian  journalism  are 
beginning  to  find  it  necessary  to  issue  an 
emphatic  warning  against  the  boastfulness  and 
self-deception  which  are  rampant  in  the  columns 
of  the  Russian  press.  In  a  retrospective  view 
of  the  first  eight  months  of  the  war,  Mir  Bozhi, 
the  high-class  review  of  St.  Petersburg,  notes 
with  regret  that  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
good  literature  on  the  present  conflict,  but  a 
great  excess  of  meaningless  phraseology.  There 
have  appeared  only  a  few  books  on  Japan  and 
Korea  in  Russia,  most  of  them  translations, 
and  but  two  or  three  articles  worthy  of  note. 
But  the  newspapers  (referring  only  to  those  of 
the  two  capital  cities),  says  this  review,  are  "re- 
markable for  their  nonsense  notwithstanding  the 
seriousness  of  the  present  moment." 

It  began  with  the  very  first  day  of  the  war,  when  one 
of  the  "  yellow  "  papers  published  the  first  canard  about 
the  destruction  of  the  Japanese  fleet  at  Port  Arthur. 
This  canard  was  so  nai've  and  so  foolishly  coarse  that 
it  could  scarcely  be  placed  on  the  same  level  with 
the  succeeding  abundance  of  "authentic  news  from 
Chefu."  .  .  .  These  empty  vaporings  were  at  first  lim- 
ited to  the  caricaturing  of  the  enemy,  in  which  the 
yellow  papers  vied  with  one  another.  Their  example 
was  followed  even  by  journals  that  lay  claim  to 
solidity.  For  instance,  Mr.  Suvorin  in  his  "  Parliament 
of  Opinions,"  has  represented  Japan  as  the  devil. 
"  Why  should  we  not  show  this  devil,"  he  writes  in  the 
Novoye  Vretnya  of  February  12,  "  that  it  is  premature 
for  him  to  sound  the  cry  of  triumph,  and  that  he  has 
prematurely  begun  to  wag  his  tail." 

The  terrible  ten  -  day  battle  at  Liao-Yang 
stopped  for  a  time  this  newspaper  nonsense. 
At  least,  its  chief  promulgator,  the  elder  Suvo- 
rin, unexpectedly  stated  :  "  I  am  not  a  military 
critic,  and  retreat  is  retreat  to  me.  .  .  .  We  are 
the  vanquished  and  they  are  the  conquerors." 
The  ink  on  his  pen  had  scarcely  dried  before 
one  of  his  contributors  started  the  customary 
tune  : 

No,  we  have  gained  a  great  victory  at  Liao-Yang, 
and  we  should  not  have  failed  in  this  day  of  real 
national  triumph,  of  our  great  but  not  boastful  might, 
to  ring  our  bells,  to  celebrate  throughout  the  nation,  to 
fire  salutes  in  honor  of  the  battle. 

RUSSIAN    OFFICEBS    PROTEST. 

This  reckless  frivolity  went  so  far  that  the 
real  soldiers  found  that  they  were  compelled  to 
defend  themselves,  not  merely  against  the  Japa- 
nese, but  against  the  newspaper  correspondents. 
In  the  Novoye  Vremya  of  September  1,  there 
appeared  a  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  second 
Cossack  regiment  of  Nerchinsk,  Count  Benken- 
dorf,  who  wrote  : 

Having  read  the  article  "Smyelaya  Razvyedka,"  in 
the  Novoye  Vremya,  I  find  it  necessary  to  state  that. 


although  I  really  participated  in  the  reconnoissance 
referred  to,  I  did  not  witness  any  of  the  terrible  inci- 
dents described,  and  finding  in  general  that  the  article 
in  question  does  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  truth,  I 
request  that  this  statement  of  mine  be  printed  in  full, 
for  I  do  not  wish  to  see  my  name  appear  in  such 
stories,  altogether  at  variance  with  the  truth. 

Not  a  little  was  contributed  to  this  state  of 
affairs  by  the  newspaper  correspondents  them- 
selves. "With  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  they 
destroyed  entire  divisions,  or  even  whole  armies, 
as  was  done,  for  instance,  by  Garin,  who  had 
won  renown  by  destroying  the  '  third '  Japa- 
nese army  at  Port  Arthur."  Having  confessed, 
in  the  utterances  of  Nemirovich-Danchenko,  that 
they  could  not  report  the  truth,  partly  because 
they  do  not  know  it,  and  partly  because  for  one 
reason  or  another  they  are  obliged  to  withhold 
it,  "our  jingoes,  without  the  least  compunction, 
composed  what  they  pleased." 

In  general,  in  their  account  of  the  Japanese  forces, 
these  papers  displayed  a  "double-entry  "  bookkeeping. 
In  all  engagements  these  forces  were  always  double 
in  numbers  the  Russian  forces.  On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  the  self-same  papers,  the  Japanese  had 
exhausted  all  their  forces,  so  that  for  lack  of  proper 
material  the  ranks  were  filled  with  old  men  and 
children.  At  one  time  there  were  even  Japanese 
amazons  in  the  enemy's  ranks.  After  Liao-Yang,  the 
newspaper  strategists  announced  suddenly  that  accord- 
ing to  Chinese  reports  there  were  five  hundred  thousand 
Japanese  in  that  battle. 

Is  it  not  time,  asks  Mir  Bozhi,  to  discard 
this  bombast  ?  "  Whom  can  we  expect  to 
attract  by  it,  much  less  to  convince  by  it  ?  " 

In  the  end,  the  inventors  themselves  will  be  the  only 
victims.  Above  all  things,  this  is  not  profitable.  Had 
we  known  the  truth  about  Japan  as  we  know  it  now,  a 
year  ago,  it  is  possible  that  the  war  would  have  been 
avoided.  The  truth  is  even  more  necessary  now,  when 
the  possibility  of  peace  without  injury  to  the  interests 
of  Russia  is  becoming  clearer  to  those  who  are  not 
befuddled  by  imperialism  ;  to  those  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  thick  mist  of  empty  phraseology,  see  clearly 
the  terrible  reality  ;  to  those  who  really  love  their 
country,  iinlike  those  whose  patriotism  consists  of  mere 
words.  .  .  .  Enough.  Let  truth  at  last  shine  on  us  in 
all  its  brightness.    The  Russian  heart  is  yearning  for  it. 

Prince  Meshcherski's  Comment. 

Prince  Meshcherski  wrote  a  very  striking  ar- 
ticle in  his  paper,  the  Grazhdanin  (Citizen),  in 
which  lie  denounces  the  jingoistic  tone  of  the 
Novoye  Vremya.  He  then  sums  up  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  peace  party.  Russia,  he 
says,  has  not  suffered  any  essential  defeat  ;  she 
has  only  felt  the  effects  of  the  numerical  superi. 
ority  of  her  antagonist's  army  and  navy,  and 
conformed  her  military  operations  accordingly. 
Russia,  then,  is  not  forced  to  court  peace  at  any 
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price,  and  can  continue  the  war.  Slie  can,  there- 
fore, without  impairing  her  honor  and  dignity, 
now  offer  her  antagonist,  who  is  as  brave  as  she, 
peace  terms  with  the  sole  aim  to  put  an  end  to 
such  horrible  bloodshed  on  both  sides.  This 
idea  is  growing  in  favor  all  over  the  empire 
among  the  thinking  classes.  An  offer  of  this 
kind,  says  Prince Meshcherski,  cannot  be  made 
too  soon  for  the  sake  of  both  Huss'a  and  her 
present  antagonist.     He  continues  : 

Besides,  it  i.s  of  more  advantaKe  for  lx)th  sides  to 
end  the  iiorrors  of  the  war  earlier  than  later,  iH'cau.se 
peace  directly  concluded  between  the  combatants  can 
render  the  situation  in  the  far  East  an<l  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  two  countries  more  stable  than  when 
the  .Japanese  will  be  forced,  at  some  indefinite  time,  to 
accept  a  temporary  peace,  which  may  lead  to  endless 
series  of  wars  with  .Japan,  not  to  mention  the  danger 
of  a  .Japaiiized  China.  Moreover,  it  is  easy  to  ''down"' 
.Japan  by  comfortably  roarintc  at  the  editorial  desk, 
but  we  would  need  ten  years  of  war,  twenty  army 
corps,  and  a  navy  of  treble  its  present  strength  to  di.s- 
able  her,  without,  ^ainiiiu  anything  in  the  end.  For 
America,  Knuland,  China,  and  Italy  are  l>ehind  .Japan. 
Finally,  with  our  defective  training,  our  loose  ide»is  of 
duty,  and  the  lack  of  harmony  with  which  our  whole 
country  is  honeycomJ)ed,  can  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
prepare  for  war  honestly  and  energetically  and  to  l>e 
regeneratetl  for  this  ta^k  ? 


A  Russian  Bishop  on  Immorality  in  tJie 
Far  East. 

Innokenty,  Russian  bishop  in  China,  condemn- 
ing the  savage  orgies  of  the  Russians  in  Man- 
churia, and  especially  in  Dalny,  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  war.  in  the  same  number  of  Mir  Bozht, 
declares  that  the  recent  events  in  the  far  East 
are  the  result  of  the  disorganized  state  of  affairs 
in  Russia's  distant  border  regions.  .  It  is  no  se- 
cret, he  says,  that  these  events  have  "taken  us 
by  surprise  and  forced  us  to  make  great  sacri- 
fices, owing  to  our  general  lack  of  harmony," 
and  continues  : 

It  is  indisptitable  that  the  loss  of  the  best  part  of  our 
navy  and  the  fact  of  our  coming  very  near  having  a  .sec- 
ond Sebastopol  are  solely  due  to  our  habitual  indolence 
and  .self-conceit.  Whole  hordes  of  disre])utable  Japa- 
nese wonuMi  that  were  recently  e.xpelled  from  the  new 
Itussian  settlements  is  an  elo(iuenl  testimony  against 
the  state  of  morals  jirevalent  here.  Such  gross  immo- 
rality couhl  not  fail  toar()U.sc  in  the  natives  disgust  with 
the  Russian,  whose  profes.sc<l  aim  is  to  civilize  the  non- 
Slavic  trilM's.  The  conviction  grows  upon  one,  in  cross- 
ing over  from  the  new  Kus.sian  towns  into  the  Chinese, 
that  these  latter  are  morally  far  superior  to  the  former. 
Several  tinu-s  recently,  at  the  stations  of  the  Chinese 
F^H-stern  Itailway,  I  came  across  sick  sf)ldiers,  and  I  can 
positively  alJirm  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  patient.s 
were  suffering  as  a  residt  of  immoral  e.\ces.s. 


CAN  CHINA   BK   MADK  A  CjKI.A'I    POWl.R? 


SUCCEEDIN(t  an  almost  innumerable  pro- 
cession of  magazine  articles  on  the  "  yellow 
peril,"  one  notices  in  the  Continental  European 
reviews  a  few  thoughtful  papcMs  analyzing  the 
Chinese  character  and  demonstrating  how  '-in- 
curably peaceful  "  the  Chinaman  is.  In  fact,  as 
the  political  and  economic  writer,  Alexand«'r 
Ular,  points  out  in  L<i  luriir,  the  whole  psychol- 
ogy of  the  Chinese  people  would  have  to  be 
revolutionized  before  it  couKl  become  an  essen- 
tially military  one.  Since  the  days  of  Lao  tseand 
Confucius,  the  national, — or,  one  miglit  say,  the 
racial, — ideal  of  the  Chinese  has  been  (the 
words  are  those  of  Lao-tse),  "  that  China  might 
grow  old  and  die,  without  increasing  her  size 
or  responsibility." 

This  political  ideal  lives  to-day  in  (^hina  af- 
ter twenty-five  centuries.  The  existence  of  a 
Chinese  Empire  is  a  delusion;  for  this  existence 
is  without  what  to  our  Occidental  eyes  is  indis- 
pensable to  constitute  a  nation. 

The  national  unity  of  China  is  notliing  more  than 
an  appearance.  As  for  linguistic  unity,  there  is  none. 
Administrative  unity  is  simply  the  wish  of  a  dynsisty. 
Monetary  unity  does  notexi.st.  Judicial  unity  is  broken 
up  every  day.    Military  unity  has  never  been  sought 


after.  .  .  .  The  Chinaman  has  no  fatherland  ;  ho  has 
a  native  district.  He  kmiws  nothing  of  the  political 
problem  ;  he  interests  hiniself  only  in  economic  proJ)- 
lems.  He  ha.s  no  nation  ;  he  luis  a  family.  He  has  no 
state  ;  he  h»is  a  sfx-iety.  He  has  nf)  .sovereign  ;  he  ha.s 
only  government  officials. 

The  social  question,  the  question  of  family  and 
personal  welfare,  has  always  been  dominant  in 
China  to  such  a  degree  that  the  formation  of  a  com- 
plete state  has  lu'ver  been  possible.  As  for  the 
organization  of  China  by  Japan  for  military  pur- 
poses, those  who  base  such  a  C(jnclusion  on  the 
fact  that  both  are  yellow  races  usually  forget 
that  "the  racial  difference  between  a  Chinaman 
and  a  Japanese  is  greater  than  that  between  a 
Frenchman  and  a  Hindu."  M.  Ular  declares, 
further,  that,  so  far  as  language  is  concerned,  the 
Japanese  tongue  resembles  the  English  as  nearly 
as  it  does  the  Chinese.  He  also  points  out  the 
fact  that  Koreans  fear  Japanese  supremacy  as 
much  as  they  fear  Occidental  domination,  and 
that  many  times  the  Chinese  have  asked  for 
European  aid  against  the  invasion  of  Japanese 
intellectual  methods.  The  union  of  yellow  races, 
says  M.  Ular,  is  a  dream,  not  one  bit  more  pos- 
sible of  realization  than  the  unity  of  white  races. 
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S.   S.  TONQ,  NEWLY  APPOINTED  TAOTAI  OF  TIEN-TSIN. 

(One  of  China's  richest  merchants,  who  advocates  progress 
and  a  standing  army  worthy  of  the  name.) 


The  masses  of  the  Chinese  people  understand 
only  vaguely  what  is  going  on  within  their  own 
borders.  In  1901,  this  writer  talked  with  a  great 
number  of  Chinese  people  about  the  occupation 
of  Manchuria  by  the  Russians.  Every  opinion 
was  invariably  the  same. 

This  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to  us. 
Whether  we  are  governed  by  a  yellow  emperor  or  by  a 
white  emperor,  that  is  a  matter  which  concerns  the 
officials.  We  have  no  interest  in  these  matters.  All 
we  ask  is  that  they  let  us  attend  to  our  own  affairs  in 
peace,  and  that  they  do  not  rob  us.  Then  we  will  be 
content  and  prosper, — that's  all  we  ask. 

HOW    SOLDIERS    ARE    REGARDED    IN    CHINA. 

It  is  well  known  that  most  of  the  Chinese 
have  always  resented  the  presence  of  soldiers. 
They  look  upon  them  as  a  peculiarly  undesirable 
kind  of  police.  With  regard  to  the  military 
problem  in  general,  M.  Ular  fears  that  the  Chinese 
will  never  dream  of  using  the  means  of  defense 
which  the  AVest  uses  to  attack  them, — namely, 
union  on  the  basis  of  nationality,  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  army  of  defense,  not  to  speak  of  the 
foundation  of  a  Chinese  state  one  and  indivisible, 
such  as,  with  its  inexhaustible  resources,  could 
very  soon  become  a  very  formidable  power  in 
shaping  the  destinies  of  the  world.      The  thing 


is  impossible,  for  the  Chinese  have  as  great  an 
antipathy  to  it  as  the  English  have  to  compul- 
sory military  service.  It  is  therefore  certain 
that  if  the  so-called  Chinese  Empire  continues 
its  natural  development,  the  invader,  whether 
he  be  Japanese  or  a  Western,  will  never  meet 
with  national  resistance. 

After  the  wars  of  1894  and  1900,  the  direct- 
ors of  imperial  policy  (not  public  opinion)  be- 
gan to  realize  the  necessity  of  having  a  strong 
army  and  navy,  but  the  result,  so  far,  has  not 
been  very  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  the  her- 
culean labors  of  the  militarists  of  the  court. 
Some  particulars  are  given  of  the  three  modern 
armies  formed  in  China  after  the  lessons  of  re- 
cent disasters,  all  useless  to  resist  the  foreigner, 
for  the  three  armies  could  never  make  one  na- 
tional army,  and  China  remains,  as  before,  a 
vague  federation  of  autonomous  provinces.  Pos- 
sibly, a  Chinaman  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  a 
European  state,  or  a  European  become  Chinese, 
might  bring  about  the  revolution  of  organizing 
the  Chinese  people  as  a  state,  with  one  govern- 
ment, one  army,  one  fleet,  one  national  life. 
Such  a  man  has  been  found  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  and  the  remarkable  report  which 
he  addressed  to  the  Chinese  Government  early 
this  year  is  dealt  with  by  M.  Ular.  He  is  very 
enthusiastic  over  the  whole  scheme,  although 
he  thinks  Sir  Robert  Hart's  arithmetic  a  little 
optimistic. 

The  Powerful  Chinese  Societies. 

In  another  number  of  La  Revue,  M.  d'Enjoy 
writes  on  the  congregations  and  secret  societies 
in  China,  and  maintains  that  the  Chinaman  has 
a.  real  vocation  for  social  solidai'ity.  From  the 
day  of  his  birth,  he  is  affiliated  by  his  parents  to 
one  or  more  associations,  secret  and  official,  and 
when  he  is  able  to  dispense  with  parental  care 
he  makes  a  choice  of  others  which  seem  adapted 
to  his  needs.  If  he  wishes  to  leave  his  native 
country  to  try  his  fortunes  elsewhere,  he  will 
not  dream  of  going  even  to  the  most  far-off  land 
without  first  ascertaining  whether  he  will  find 
there  branches  of  one  or  other  of  the  Chinese 
societies  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  if  his 
arrival  be  known  to  any  of  his  fellow-members, 
he  will  be  sure  of  a  reception  such  as  would  be 
accorded  to  a  family  relative.  The  Chinaman's 
preference  for  the  idea  of  association  arises 
from  the  family  principle,  which  is  tlie  basis  of 
Chinese  civilization.  The  Chinaman  cannot 
understand  social  life  combined  with  individual- 
ism. He  has  a  horror  of  isolation,  and  conse- 
quently his  mind  cannot  act  witli  ease  unless  he 
feels  a  sense  of  protection.  Even  in  death,  he 
fears  solitude.     The  Chinese  association,  or  con- 
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gregation,  comes  to  his  aid  atovery  turn. — when 
he  is  seeking  work,  when  he  is  ill,  and  when  he 
dies.  The  secret  societies  appear  to  exist  as 
permanent  conspiracies  against  the  reigning 
sovereign,    and    the    writer  gives  many  iletails 


concerning  them.  He  remarks  that  the  Chinese 
consider  their  master  (the  reigning  power)  their 
enemy. — they  not  only  rejoice  in  his  difficulties, 
but  like  to  add  to  them  whenever  it  is  possible 
to  do  so  without  too  much  {)ersonal  risk. 


RAILROAD   BUILDING  IN  CHINA. 


CONTRARY  to  the  general  impression  re- 
garding the  efficiency  of  Chinese  labor, 
the  opinion  is  advanced,  in  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  tlu'  /'Jiif/iiii-m'iii/  Mdi/nzine  for  December, 
by  Mr.  Justin  lUirns,  an  «'ngineer  who  has  had 
much  exi)erience  in  Chinese  railroad  construc-- 
tion,  that  the  Chinese  are  (piite  capable  u{  han- 
dling lal)or-saving  machinery,  and  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  believe  that  the  employing  of  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  cheap  liand  lalior  is  more 
economical  than  the  training  of  the  natives  to 
operate  machinery.  The  Chinese,  he  says,  read- 
ily become  skillful  meclianics,  and  it  needs  mere- 
ly capable  superintendence  to  instruct  ami  di- 
rect them  in  their  work,  in  regard  to  the  un- 
skilled laborer, — necessary  in  railroa<l  l)uilding, 
however, — the  account  given  by  Mr.  Burns  is 
less  optimistic.  The  methods  n«'cessarily  em- 
ployed in  China  in  railroad  construction  are  so 
diiTer(>nt  from  those  with  which  we  an;  familiar 
in  America  that  we  summarize  several  para- 
graphs from  Mr.  Burns"  article  which  d»'al  with 
this  phase  of  the  subject. 

The  first  contracts  of  five-mile  sections  on  the 
Canton  Hankow  line, 
now  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction, were  sublet  by 
the  Chinese  contractors 
to  various  lesser  con- 
tractors, who  were  gen- 
erally the  heads  of  fami- 
lies or  communities. 
These  sub-contracts  for 
three  or  four  liundred 
feet  of  embankment  i'ach 
were  taken  at  a  certain 
unit  rate,  which  was  low 
enough  for  the  general 
contractor  to  realize  some 
profit  from  the  woik. 
The  sub-contractor  uti 
lized  all  members  of  iiis 
community  or  family  to 
fulfill  his  contract,  and 
often  not  only  men.  lait 
women  and  children.  It 
was  a  common  sight  to 
see  gangs  of  laborers 


composed  entirely  of  women,  many  of  whom 
worked  with  their  children  strapped  to  their 
backs.  Mr.  Burns  adtls  that  the  wonum  coolies 
formed  mon;  efficient  and  less  troublesome  earth 
laborers  than  the  men. 

in  the  delta  country,  through  which  the  road 
was  cut,  there  is  a  dark  bhu^  clay  soil,  varying 
in  depth  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet.  Where  the 
ground  was  moist  and  the  clay  tenacious,  the 
material  was  cut  by  spatles  into  l)locks  each  con- 
taining about  a  (piartur  of  a  cubic  foot.  These 
blocks  were  transferred  to  the  embankments  in 
various  ways,  which  depended  upon  the  ingenuity 
or  desire  of  the  subcontractors.  On  the  low  em- 
banknu-nts  it  was  usual  to  place  coolies  in  rows 
extending  from  the  borrow  pits  to  the  embank- 
ments, ami  to  toss  the  blocks  of  clay  from  hand 
to  haml  until  placed  in  the  constructicm.  An- 
other method  which  proved  economical  was  to 
lay  planks  from  the  borrow  pits,  and  l)y  posting 
workmen  along  these  boards  at  short  intervals, 
the  blocks  of  clay  were  slid  on  the  wetted  planks 
until  finally  placed  in  position.  If  the  clay  did 
not  contain  a  large  enough  percentage  of  sand, 
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the  blocks  did  not  retain  their 
form  well  enough  to  permit 
tossing  or  sliding,  and  in  these 
cases  baskets  suspended  at  the 
ends  of  bam])oo  shoulder-poles 
were  in  general  use.  In  all  the 
high  embankments  and  hill  cut- 
tings, Mr.  Burns  says  that  the 
transportation  of  material  in 
baskets  was  the  only  method 
employed.  The  attempt  was 
made  to  use  wheelbarrows,  but 
this  was  economically  a  failure, 
either  through  the  inability  or 
unwillingness  of  the  Chinese 
to  utilize  this  innovation.  In 
this  roadless  country,  there  are 
no  horses  or  carts.  Occasion- 
ally, a  little  plowing  was  done 
by  the  water  buffalo,  or  carabao; 
but  with  this  rare  exception,  all 
of  the  earth  work  on  the  rail- 
road was  done  by  hand  labor. 
Mr.  Burns  states  that  in  exca- 
vating, where  the  coolies  are 
familiar  with  the  work,  the  earth 
was  handled  at  an  extremely  low  figure  ;  but 
when  the  embankment  was  high  or  the  hill  cut- 
ting deep,  the  methods  known  to  the  coolies 
were  more  expensive  than  if  modern  means  and 
appliances  were   used.     In    the  higher  depart- 


CHINESE  METHODS  OF  MULTIPLE  LEVERS  IN   CARRYING  HEAVY  LOADS. 

(Suggesting  a  native  attempt  at  mechanical  aid  to  manual  labor.) 


ments  of  railroad  construction,  as  in  bridge 
building,  the  natives  prove  eflBcient  workers  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  in  stone  cutting,  masonry, 
carpentry,  and  metal  working,  they  are  decidedly 
proficient. 


LABOR  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  MEAT-PACKING  INDUSTRY. 


PRIOR  to  the  great  strike  of  the  packing-house 
employees,  in  1904,  the  general  public  had 
little  knowledge  of  labor  conditions  in  the  pack- 
ing trades  and  almost  no  conception  of  the  re- 
lations sustained  by  the  packing  industry  to  the 
meat-consumers  of  the  whole  country.  One  of 
the  first  attempts  to  make  a  scientific  presenta- 
tion of  the  labor  situation  in  the  packing  trades 
is  the  article  contributed  by  Prof.  John  R.  Com- 
mons to  the  current  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics  (Harvard  University). 

RESULTS    OF    DIVISION    OF    LABOR. 

Beginning  with  the  leading  group  of  workmen 
in  this  industry, — namely,  the  cattle  butchers, — 
Professor  Commons  shows  how  the  division  of 
labor  has  grown  with  the  industry  itself,  follow- 
ing the  introduction  of  the  refrigerator  car  and 
the  marketing  of  dressed  beef,  in  the  decade  of 
the  seventies.  When  only  local  demands  were 
supplied,  the  gangs  of  butchers  were  small,  but 
as  the  number  of  cattle  to  be  killed  each  day  in- 


creased, more  men  were  employed,  but  the  best 
men  of  the  number  were  kept  at  the  most  ex- 
acting work.  At  the  present  time,  a  crew  of 
230  butchers,  helpers,  and  laborers  is  supposed 
to  handle  1,050  cattle  a  day  under  union  regu- 
lations of  output.  The  time  required  for  each 
bullock  is  equivalent  to  131  minutes  per  one 
man,  from  the  pen  to  the  cooler,  the  hide  cellar, 
and  other  departments  to  which  the  animal  is 
disti'ibuted.  But  this  is  made  up  of  6.4  minutes 
for  the  50-cent  man  and  1^^  minutes  for  the  -15- 
cent  man,  and  so  on,  and  the  average  wage,  per 
hour,  for  the  gang  would  not  exceed  21  cents, 
making  the  entire  labor  cost  about  40  cents 
per  bullock.  This  division  of  labor  has  made  it 
possible  to  utilize  cheaper  men, — unskilled  and 
immigrant  labor, — in  large  numbers.  Further- 
more, skilled  men  become  more  highly  expert  in 
the  quality  of  their  work.  "While  the  proportion 
of  low-waged  men  was  greatly  increased,  this 
division  of  labor  also  pushed  up  the  wages  of 
the  very  few  skilled  men  on  the  delicate  and 
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particular  parts  of  tlie  work.  Wliile  an  all- 
round  ijutcher  ini<rlit  (>x]H>ct  to  «'arn  ."?.'>  cents  an 
hour,  the  highly  spccializfil  men,  or  "splitters," 
earn  50  cents  an  hour.  It  is  therefore  to  the 
companies'  interest  to  make;  a  few  of  these  par- 
ticular jobs  desirable  to  the  men,  so  as  to  attach 
them  to  its  service.  Thus,  the  companies  put  a 
few  of  the  strongest  men,  and  those  with  a  par- 
ticular knack  for  tlieir  work,  gn  "steady  time," 
paying  tliem  a  salary  of  from  ♦"24  to  If.'!!  a  week, 
regardless  of  the  time  worked,  while  the  other 
nine-tenths  of  the  gang  were  hired  by  tlie  hour 
and  paid  oidy  for  the  time  worked.  Still  a  tliird 
object  of  the  division  of  labor  was  secured  by 
having  these  steady-time  men  act  as  pacesetters. 
What  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction 
is  shown  by  the  following  statistics  :  Take  the 
occupation  of  splitting,  for  example.  In  the 
year  18.S4,  fiv«;  splitters  in  a  certain  gang  would 
get  out  800  cattle  in  lU  hours,  or  IG  per  liour 
for  each  man,  the  wages  being  45  cents.  Ten 
years  later,  the  speed  had  been  increased,  so 
that  four  splitters  got  out  1,'JOO  cattle  in  ten 
hours,  or  .'50  per  hour  for  each  man, — an  increase 
of  nearly  100  per  cent.  The  wages,  except  for 
the  steady-time  men,  were  reduced  to  40  ci-nts 
per  hour.  ( )th(>r  occupations  had  been  speeded 
up,  and  other  rates  of  pay  liad  been  reduced  in 
similar  proportions.  Then  came  the  organization 
of  the  union,  in  1!>01,  and  the  first  act  of  this 
union  was  not  directed  toward  wages  and  hours. 


but  toward  tlie  reduction  of  the  output.  After 
the  limit  was  set  ])y  tlie  union,  the  companies 
discontinueil  the  steady-time  men,  and  placed 
them  on  the  hour  list,  since  their  positions  as 
pace-makers  wen;  no  longer  useful.  Thus, 
there  was  a  reduction  in  expense  which  partly 
offset  the  reduction  in  work. 

WOMEN    AND    CHILDREN    AS    E.MPLOYEES. 

The  number  of  woincii  einpluyed  in  the 
industry,  in  Chicago,  is  now  set  at  2,000,  or 
about  9  per  cent  of  all  the  employees.  This 
increase  has  come  about  partly  through  the 
introduction  of  foreign  -  born  women  in  the 
sausage  department  and  meat- trimming  rooms 
at  times  when  the  men  went  on  strike.  Prior 
to  that  time,  women  were  not  employed  in  the 
large  establishments  where  the  knife  is  used, 
their  work  being  principally  painting  and 
labeling  cans,  soldering  and  stuffing  cans,  sewing 
up  tlie  ends  of  bags,  jiacking  chipped  Ix-ef,  and 
packing  and  wrapping  butterine.  Tlu;  women 
form  tlu?  only  class  of  labor  generally  employed 
at  piecework  ;  and  although  this  method  of 
payment  has  led  them  to  serious  overexertion, 
they  have  as  yet  made  no  efforts  to  limit  the 
amount  of  work,  some  of  which,  especially  in 
the  can-making  (lepartmcnts,  depends  on  the 
speed  of  the  machine.  The  girls  are  willing  to 
work  to  their  utmost,  for  a  period,  in  order 
to  save  up  a  sum  of  nn>nev  for  a  home  of  tiicii' 
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own.  The  men.  on  the  other  hand,  look  upon 
the  strain  of  excessive  speed  as  tlie  greatest  of 
their  grievances.  Tlie  number  of  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  employed  in  the 
industry  in  1900  was  1,G51,  or  2^  per  cent,  of 
all  employees. 

AN    AMERICAN    STRIKE    IN    BEHALF    OF    ALIENS. 

The  most  significant  fact  brought  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Commons  is  that  the  strike  of  1904  was 
not  merely  a  strike  of  skilled  labor,  but  was  a 
strike  of  Americanized  Irish,  Germans,  and  Bo- 
liemiansin  behalf  of  Slovaks,  Poles,  Lithuanians, 
and  negroes.    The  strike  was  defeated  by  bring- 


ing in  men  from  the  companies'  own  branch- 
liouses  for  the  skilled  occupations  and  negroes 
and  Greeks  for  the  unskilled  occupations.  Bo- 
hemians began  work  in  the  packing  houses  as 
early  as  18S2,  l)ut  did  not  enter  in  lai-ge  num- 
bers until  after  the  strike  of  188G.  They  have 
steadily  worked  their  way  forward  until,  of  the 
twenty-four  men  getting  fifty  cents  an  hour  in 
two  of  the  cattle-killing  gangs,  twelve  are  Bohe- 
mians, while  the  others  are  German,  Irish,  and 
American.  The  Americans,  as  wage-earners, 
have  practically  been  driven  out  of  the  stock 
yards,  and  are  being  followed  by  the  Irish  and 
the  Germans. 


THE  "WHITE  PERIL"  AND  THE  SOUTHERN   NEGRO. 


WE  should  expect  to  find  in  the  observations 
of  a  trained  observer  like  Mr.  William 
Garrott  Brown  a  useful  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  economic  problem  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  article  contributed  by 
Mr.  Brown  to  the  North  American  Review  for 
December,  entitled  "  The  White  Peril  :  The 
Immediate  Danger  to  the  Negro,"  is  certainly 
not  lacking  in  suggestive  material.  Mr.  Brown 
is  a  native  of  Alabama,  and  at  present  a  citizen 
of  Massachusetts.  He  is  the  author  of  "  The 
Lower  South  in  American  History,"  and  of 
other  books  and  magazine  articles,  which  have 
made  his  name  quite  as  well  known  in  the 
North  as  in  the  South.  He  has  recently  made 
a  tour  of  the  Southern  States  from' Virginia  to 
Texas,  noting  especially  two  movements  of 
population, — a  steady  exodus  of  negroes  from 
country  to  town,  or  from  South  to  North,  and 
a  moderate  but  apparently  increasing  inflow  of 
whites  into  the  South.  What  really  constitutes 
the  "  white  peril  "  to  the  negro,  in  Mr.  Brown's 
view,  is  the  fact  that  the  white  man  is  steadily 
driving  out  the  black  man  from  occupations 
which  the  latter  formerly  controlled  exclusively, 
while  in  the  new  industries,  notably  cotton 
manufacturing,  the  negro  is  not  to  be  found  at 
all.  Even  on  the  farms  and  plantations,  white 
labor  is  gradually  encroaching  on  black. 

WHITES  SUPPLANTING  BLACKS  IN  ALL  OCCUPATIONS. 

Mr.  Brown  began  his  travels  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion. There  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
farmers  from  the  far  Northwest  are  coming  in 
considerable  numbers,  sometimes  in  little  col- 
onies, to  make  their  homes  on  the  banks  of  the 
James,  the  Potomac,  and  the  Roanoke.  The 
blacks  are  moving  townward  and  northward  so 
rapidly  that  complaints  are  everywhere  made  of 


the  scarcity  of  farm  labor.  Equally  common  is 
the  complaint  that  the  negro  as  a  farm-hand  is 
deteriorating.  Even  in  the  cities,  Mr.  Brown 
found  that  white  men  were  turning  more  and 
more  to  kinds  of  work  which  used  to  be  done  by 
negroes  only.     This  was  noticeable  in  the  mill- 


MR.   WILLIAM  GAKROTT   BROWN. 

towns  of  Virginia,  and  the  tendency  was  even 
more  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  Carolinas,  partic- 
ularly in  what  is  called  the  Piedmont  section. 
There  the  poorer  classes  of  native  whites  are  mo- 
nopolizing the  factory  labor.  Negroes  are  still 
employed  in  tobacco  factories,  frequently  work- 
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ing  side  by  side  witli  whites  ;  but  the  signs  all 
point  in  the  direction  of  white  rather  than  negro 
predominance  in  this  field.  At  the  jyrescnt  time, 
the  only  cotton  mill  in  the  South  wliich  employs 
negroes  is  said  to  be  one  at  Dallas.  Texas,  while 
to  meet  the  demands  for  mill-hands  in  the 
Carolinas  ahjne,  from  fifty  to  one  luindred 
thousand  white  people  have  given  up  other  em- 
ployments, it  is  evident  that  in  many  parts  of 
tlu;  South  the  white  people  arc;  changing  their 
attitude  toward  tlio  numual  occupations.  One 
sign  of  tluf  change  is  that  white  barlx'rs  are  now 
common  in  even  the  smaller  country  towns, 
whereas  twenty  years  ago  they  were  exceedingly 
rare  outside  of  the  real  cities.  Another  innova- 
tion is  the  occasional  employnient  of  white 
women  as  chambermaids  in  hotels,  even,  in  ont? 
instance,  in  a  hotel  where  the  other  servants 
were  colored. 

Mr.  Brown  finds  in  New  Orleans,  which  is 
the  largest  of  all  distinctively  Southern  cities, 
the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  economic 
transformation  that  is  now  going  on.  Among 
the  several  races  that  make  up  the  population 
of  N(!W  Orleans,  it  is  evident  that  the  African 
has  lost  ground  relatively  to  all  the  rest.  It  is 
now  possible  to  live  in  New  Orleans  as  free 
from  any  dependence  on  the  services  of  negroes 
as  one  could  be  in  New  York  or  Boston.  White 
cooks  ami  waiters  are  not  very  hard  to  fiiul  ; 
and  white  barbers  and  hairdressers,  white 
carpenters  and  joiners  and  masons  and  black- 
smiths and  shoemakers  are  at  hand  in  sullicient 
numl)ers.  The  only  trade  that  the  negro  still 
controls  is  said  to  be  bricklaying.  In  \s~u,  the 
city  directory  showed  a  total  of  ;!,4(j(»  negroes 
at  work  as  carpenters,  cigar-makers,  painters, 
clerks,  shoemakers,  coopers,  tailors,  bakers, 
blacksmiths,  and  foundry  hands.  ITiere  are  not 
to-ilay  10  per  cent,  of  that  number  employed  in 
the  same  tratles,  several  of  which  are  monopo- 
lized entirely  by  the  whites.  Vet,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  negro  po{)ulation  of  New  Orleans  has 
increased  by  more  than  50  per  cent.. — a  greater 
gain  than  is  shown  by  the  white  population. 
The  mass  of  the  negroes  are  now  engaged  in  oc- 
cupations which  require  the  least  intelligence. 

TRADE-rNIONlSM    AS    A    FACTOR. 

Mr.  Brown  began  his  investigation  with  the 
expectation  that  sooner  or  later  the  negro,  being 
excluded  from  the  labor  unions,  the  race  preju- 
dice would  reenforce  the  union  man's  hatred  of 
the  scab,  and  the  labor  question  would  thus  take 
on  in  the  South  a  character  more  savage  and 
dangerous  than  it  has  ever  had  in  tlie  North. 
He  finds,  however,  that  the  negroes  have  never 
ventured  into  any  serious  rivalry  with  the  white 


unions.  Tliey  do,  it  is  true,  form  unions  among 
themselves,  which  are,  it  is  said,  affiliated  with 
those  of  the  whites.  But  what  this  means  in 
})ractice  is  that  both  unions  are  controlled  by 
white  men.  Even  when  the  whites  in  a  particu- 
lar trade  or  a  particular  establishment  are  only 
a  minority,  they  have  their  way.  Negroes  rare- 
ly or  never  offer  to  take  the  places  of  white 
men  who  strike  or  are  locked  out.  "The  ex- 
planation doubtless  is  that,  with  good  reason, 
they  fear  white  men  of  the  working  class  worse 
than  they  fear  employers  or  capitalists,  who 
frequently  belong  to  the  class  so  often  de- 
scribed as  the  natural  protectors  of  the  blacks. 
It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  white  workingmen 
from  the  North  are  more  bitterly  opposed  to 
sharing  any  occupation  with  the  negroes  than 
the  native  white  race  are.  However,  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Southwest  may  indicate  that  when 
the  whites  have;  sufficient  numl»ers  to  monopo- 
lize tln!  city  trades  they  will  incline  to  exclude 
negroes  altogether." 

KUKOrEAN    COMPETITION. 

In  agricultural  la'oor,  the  tendency  to  dis- 
place the  negro  farmhand  and  the  negro  tenant 
is  observable  in  regions  where  the  negroes  are 
increasing  in  pt)pulation  more  rapidly  than  the 
whiti'S.  Mr.  Brown  observed  it,  for  instance, 
in  such  strongholds  of  the  African  laborer  as 
the  Black  Belt  of  (ieorgia  and  Alal)ama,  the 
Vazoo-Mississipj)!  delta,  the  valley  of  the  Brazos 
in  Texas.  In  tiiese  regions,  it  is  not  the  native 
poor  white  who  gets  the  negro's  job,  but  the 
Kurop»'an  immigrant.  esi)ecially  the  Italian  and 
the  Bohemian,  and  in  Texas  the  Mexican.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  railroad  and  steamship  officials, 
and  of  immigration  agents,  that  European  im- 
migration into  the  South  is  increasing.  At  least 
one  great  railroad  system  has  begun  to  use 
Italians  instead  of  negroes  for  track  work.  The 
newcomers  are  also  finding  their  way  into  mills 
and  factories  ;  but  nothing  will  so  impress  any 
one  familiar  with  the  life  of  the  lower  Soutli 
as  their  apj)earance  in  the  sugar  fields,  the  rice 
fieMs,  and  the  cotton  fields.  Mr.  Brown  declares 
that  the  Italian  as  laborer  and  tenant  on  the 
plantations  of  the  lower  South  is  no  longer  an 
experiment.  It  is  clear  that,  as  a  rule,  he  does 
work  at  least  as  well  as  the  negro,  and  that  he 
is  more  likely  to  save  money  and  become  a  land- 
owner. The  testimony  concerning  Bohemians 
is  quite  as  favorable.  The  success  of  the  large 
German  colonies  in  Texas.  Alabama,  and  other 
parts  of  the  South  has  long  been  established. 
Yet  it  is  true  that  many  planters,  probably  the 
majority,  still  prefer  the  negro  both  as  laborer 
and  as  tenant. 
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CAN    THE    NEGRO    HOLD    HIS    OWN  ? 

Ml'.  Brown  is  convinced  that  tlio  negro's  place 
in  the  South's  industrial  system  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  secure.  lie  refers  to  Principal 
Booker  T.  Washington's  declaration,  made  five 
years  ago,  that  the  next  twenty  years  were  go- 
ing to  be  the  most  serious  in  the  history  of  his 
race.  Within  this  period,  says  Mr.  AVashington, 
it  will  be  largely  decided  w^iether  the  negro  will 
be  able  to  retain  the  hold  which  he  now  has  upon 
the  industries  of  the  South,  or  whether  his  place 
will  be  filled  by  white  people  from  a  distance. 


Still,  Mr.  Brown  admits  that  to  say  that  an  inva- 
sion of  the  negro's  ground  has  occurred  is  not  to 
say  that  he  cannot  resist  it.  Principal  Wash- 
ington holds  that  the  apparent  loss  is  rather  rela- 
tive than  absolute.  It  is  largely  explained  by 
the  South's  rapid  development  and  the  gain  of 
the  whites  in  mere  numbers.  He  is  also  cheered 
by  the  entrance  of  negroes  into  higher  employ- 
ments, such  as  clerkships,  stenography,  and  vari- 
ous branches  of  business.  Mr.  Brown's  opinion, 
however,  is  that  it  is  nearly  always  mulattoes 
who  rise  in  the  industrial  scale.  Then,  too,  ne- 
groes accept  lower  wages  than  white  men. 


ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL  PROGRESS  IN  SPAIN. 


WHILE  Spain  is,  from  a  political  point  of 
view,  an  eminently  constitutional  coun- 
try, the  Spanish  monarchists  have  understood 
and  actually  carry  out  the  constitutional  idea  in 
a  radically  different  fashion  from  that  in  which 
it  operates  in  other  constitutional  monarchies, 


CANOVAS  DETj  CASTILLO. 

(Spanish  statesman,  prime  minister,  author ;  horn,  1828). 

such  as  England,  or  in  republics  like  France  and 
the  United  States.  The  well-known  French  po- 
litical writer,  M.  Edouard  de  Bray,  contributes 
to  La  Revue  a  study  of  the  Spanish  Parliament, 
in  which  he  points  out  the  fact  that  "from  1808 
to  1875  the  history  of  Spain  was  nothing  more  than 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  i-evolutions  and  reac- 
tions, aggravated  by  military  pronunciamentos." 


Since  1875,  while  there  have  not  been  any  real 
revolutions,  the  effect  has  been  practically  the 
same, — a  virtual  annulling  of  the  constitutional 
character  of  the  government.  In  Spain,  M. 
Bray  reminds  us,  every  two  years,  or  less,  there 
is  a  new  parliament.  Because  of  this,  there  is 
never  sufficient  time  for  the  legislators  to  accom- 
plish any  serious  work.  From  1810  to  1901, 
there  was  only  one  session  (1886  to  1890),  which 
lasted  longer  than  two  years.  As  soon  as  any 
Spanish  government,  whatever  its  political  char- 
acter, comes  into  power,  its  first  political  act  is 
to  decree  the  dissolution  of  the  Chambers.  An 
election  is  then  held  in  which  the  forms  are  os- 
tensibly open  and  republican.  When  the  count 
^.as  been  announced,  however,  it  is  found  that 
the  government  has  declared  elected  such  mem- 
bers as  it  regards  safely  in  its  own  interest.  A 
fatal  indifference  is  thus  engendered  among  the 
people,  because  "the  Spanish  citizen  knows  full 
well  that  his  voice  counts  for  nothing  in  the  ac- 
tual results  of  the  elections."  M.  Bray  then 
passes  to  a  brief  characterization  of  the  princi- 
pal figures  in  the  present  and  the  recent  Cortes, 
referring  to  Castelar,  Canovas,  Salmeron,  Rios 
Rosas,  Pi  y  Margall,  and  Figueras.  Tt  is  a  race 
of  fine  orators,  but  not  of  great  statesmen,  he 
concludes. 

Spain's  Economic  Awakening. 

In  the  Independent  Bev/eiv,  a  Spanish  writer, 
Tarrida  del  Marmol,  gives  a  very  cheerful  ac- 
count of  the  revival  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
There  is  a  real  craving  for  education  among  the 
lower  classes.  Secondary  education  is  also  in 
progress.  The  economic  condition  of  the  coun- 
try improves  daily,  signs  of  rapid  industrial 
improvement  are  visible  everywhere.  The  Span- 
ish workingman  is  quite  the  equal  of  the  work- 
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inp^man  of  France,  Bel<;iiini,  or  England  in 
intelligence  and  activity,  while  he  is  consider- 
ably more  sol)er  and  temperate  than  they.  In  a 
few  years,  iSpanish  commerce  and  industry  liave 
been  able  to  compensate  lor  the  loss  of  Cuba 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  by  creating  open- 
ings elsewhere,  chiefly  in  South  America.  The 
writer,  however,  warns  the  rulers  of  Spain  that 
unless  they  wake  up  to  the  meaning  of  the  fer- 
ment around  them,  the  new  life  of  the  Spanish 
people  will  begin  in  a  I'evolution  like  that  which 
convulsed  France  in   17.S!). 

Spanish    Clericalism   To-Day. 

If  by  Clericalism  is  meant  a  political  system 
which  gives  the  clergy  preponderance  in  a  state, 
then  Spain,  says  M.  Desdevises  du  Dezert, 
in  the  Revue  lileur,  notwithstanding  every  ap- 
pearance of  constitutionality  and  the  modern 
aspect  of  lier  institutions,  is  eminently  a  Clerical 
nation,  and  it  is  her  history,  »tvcn  more  than 
her  temperament,  that  has  Ijrought  this  al)out. 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  this  writer  points 
out,  Spain  was  occupied  liy  many  ditterent 
races, — Vandals,  IJyzantines,  (Joths.  Arabs, 
Jews,  Berbers,  Franks,  Aquitanians,  Iberians, 
and  adventurers  of  every  country,  called  in  by 
the  Christian  kings  to  repeoplo  the  country 
which  had  been  concpiered  from  the  Moors. 
During  the  twelfth,  tliirtet'iith,  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  these  peoples  made  Spain  the  freest 
country  in  Kurope.  There  were  three  religions 
and  twenty  denominations  to  choose  from,  and 
this  gave  the  Spaniard  a  happy-go-lucky  sort 
of  life,  always  at  war,  always  in  revolution, 
experiencing  every  extreme  of  fortune,  and 
entirely  happy.  "  It  was  tlio  clergy  who.  out 
of  all  these  diverse  elements,  welded  a  compact 
nation,  solid  and  brilliant  as  a  block  of  steel." 
It  was  the  voice  of  the  monks,  continues  this 
writer,    which   exalted    the   spirit    of    Christian 


patriotism  in  Spain,  which  inspired  pride  in  the 
faith  and  liatre(l  for  and  misunderstanding  of 
the  .lew  and  the  Moor.  It  was  this  agency  which 
brought  about  supreme  national  control  of  the 
marriagt^  relation,  imposing  upon  the  most 
passionate  of  nations  the  indissolubility  of 
marriage  and  the  interdiction  of  mixed  unions. 
It  brought  about  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and 
the  Moors  and  the  establishment  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition  against  heretics.  French  liberal 
icUias  could  not  avail  against  such  a  power.  It 
was  the  Spanish  Church  which  forged,  from  so 
many  diverse  elements,  the  Spanish  nationality, 
and  preserved  it  for  its  national  destiny.  It 
was  the  Spanish  Church  which  inspired  the 
heroism  of  the  Spanish  peasant  against  Napoleon. 
The  Spanish  Church  considers  the  Spanish 
nation  as  bone  of  its  bone,  flesh  of  its  flesh,  and 
proper  subject  for  the  exercise  of  its  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  jjower. 

In  the  nineteenth  <'entury,  the  theocratic  spirit 
of  S|>ain  fought  the  revolution  constantly.  The 
Church  received  gri(;vous  wounds,  but  it  never 
lost  hope  or  courage,  and  to-day  it  is  strong(M- 
than  ever.  The  constitution  of  l.S7(>  recognized 
Catholicism  as  the  statt!  ndigion.  and  the  present 
King.  Alfonso  XIII..  is  a  Clerical  of  Clericals. 
Thanks  to  royal  favor,  the  Jesuits  have  returned 
to  Spain  and  reerected  their  schools.  The  crown 
has  given  l)ack  to  them  their  splendid  college  of 
Loyola.  The  Jesuits  now  have  thtnr  review,  Fey 
linz'iu  (Faith  and  Reason).  The  Augustim^s  have 
a  royal  monastery  in  the  Kscurial,  and  piiblish  a 
review.  I.n  ('imhul  (ft:  iJius  (The  City  of  God). 
The  Dominicans  have  their  liohtin  de  Sunlo  Do- 
inintjo  lie  Silos  (Bulletin  of  Holy  Sunday  at 
Silos).  The  political  parties  are  absolutely  in  the 
power  of  the  clergy.  And  the  recent  law  en- 
forcing Sunday  rest,  closing  the  newspaper  of- 
fices, cafes,  and  bullrings,  was  at  the  behest  of 
the  Church. 


THE  CENTP:NARY  of  glinka,  RUSSIAN  COMPOSER. 


RUBINSTEIN  tells,  in  his  -Conversations 
About  Music,"  of  showing  a  lady  visitor 
his  music-rooiii.  on  the  walls  of  which  were  the 
busts  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Chopin,  and 
Glinka.  Michele  Delines,  in  the  Xuova  Autnlnrjia 
(Rome),  says  that  many  readers  will  smile  to  see 
this  last  name  in  such  distinguished  company, 
when  they  have  never  heard  a  note  of  his  music, 
just  as  certain  young  AVagnerians  smiled  when 
M.  Colonne  gave  some  fragments  of  "  Life  for 
the  Czar  "  in  Paris.  However,  he  does  not  won- 
der at  Rubinstein's  enthusiasm  for  the  Russian 


composer  (born  just  a  century  ago),  who  practi- 
cally founded  a  national  school  of  music,  and 
whose  centenary  makes  a  revival  of  interest  in 
him  opportune.  He  seeks,  in  a  readable  article, 
to  justify  the  pianist's  and  his  own  taste. 

Russia  has  never  been  a  country  of  philosophy, 
but  art  there  has  ever  been  human,  dominated 
by  an  humanitarian  idea,  and  has  never  been 
merely  art  for  art's  sake.  Michael  Glinka,  crea- 
tor of  the  Russian  musical  drama,  whose  work 
is  almost  contemporary  with  the  first  half  of 
Wagner's,    was    inspired    by    entirely    different 
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ideas.  Like  Pushkin,  his  intimate  friend,  like 
the  revolutionists  of  IS'iG,  like  the  flower  of  the 
Russian  nation  of  his  time,  Glinka,  perhaps  un- 
known to  himself,  folt  the  weight  of  the  serfdom 
that  then  shackled  the  Russian  people.  This  and 
the  muzhik  inspired  his  muse.  His  art  was,  not 
to  show  forth  vague  ideas  on  the  vacuity  of 
things,  but  the  humble  and  painful  life  of  that 
poor  pariah  who  nevertheless,  by  himself,  has 
made  Russian  history.  From  this  point  of  view, 
Glinka  produced  a  great  opera,  truly  unique  in 
the  histoiy  of  music. 


MICHAEL   IVANOVICH    GMNKA. 

Glinka,  born  in  1804,  in  the  province  of 
Smolensk,  where  his  father  lived  on  his  estate 
on  retiring  from  the  army,  actually  first  learned 
music  from  the  miizhiks,  who  not  only  fed  and 
clothed  their  master,  but  also  ministered  to  his 
aesthetic  amusements  by  playing  orchestral 
music  for  him.  From  his  uncle's  orchestra  he 
came  to  know  Cherubini,  Mehul,  Boieldieu, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  He  knew  only  the 
names  of  Gliick,  Handel,  and  Bach  until  some 
time  later.  While  directing  this  serfs'  orchestra, 
he  studied  harmony  and  counterpoint,  ignorance 
of  which  had  ever  checked  his  fever  to  compose. 

As  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Russia  was 
at  that  time  stifling  to  artists,  it  was  fortunate 
for  Glinka  that  a  trip  to  Italy  for  his  health  was 
ordered.  In  Italy,  his  compositions  were  in 
Italian  style,  although  he  took  occasion  to  speak 
for  simplicity  and  clearness.  Returning  to  Rus- 
sia in  1833,  he  revived  acquaintance  with  Ju- 
kovski,  then  tutor  to  the  future  Alexander  II., 


who  entertained  a  little  circle  of  geniuses  bent  on 
producing  purely  Russian  works.  Jukovski  sug- 
gested to  Glinka  the  subject  for  an  opera, — the 
story  of  Ivan  Sussanin,  the  serf  who  allowed 
himself  to  be  quartered  by  the  Poles  to  save  the 
life  of  the  newly  elected  Czar  when  only  the 
muzhiks  seemed  to  have  a  sense  of  Russian 
patriotism.  Baron  Rosen,  as  collaborator,  wrote 
the  libretto,  although  Glinka  furnished  the  skele- 
ton of  scenes,  situations,  and  action,  and  may 
really  be  called  the  author  of  the  drama,  which 
Nicholas  I.  renamed  "  Life  for  the  Czar,"  not 
liking  the  importance  given  a  serf  in  naming  it 
after  the  hero. 

The  orchestration  of  this  opera  Berlioz  called 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  time.  With- 
out speaking  of  leitmotif  in  his  plan,  Glinka  con- 
stantly insists  on  characterizing  the  personages 
by  special  themes,  thus  foreshadowing  Wagner's 
innovation.  Also,  without  ever  having  known 
Schumann's  works,  he  treated  harmony  much  in 
Schiimann's  manner.  The  opera,  finished  in  1836, 
met  with  opposition  from  the  director  of  the 
imperial  theater,  who,  in  hope  of  killing  it,  sub- 
mitted it  to  his  orchestra  chief,  Cavos,  who  had 
himself  written  an  opera  on  the  same  subject. 
Cavos,  however,  loyally  declared  Glinka's  the 
better,  and  withdrew  his  own  from  the  repertory. 
Thus,  late  in  1837,  it  was  presented,  and  was  im- 
mensely successful. 

Glinka's  second  opera,  "  Russian  and  Lyud- 
mila,"  is  founded  on  a  puerile  poem  by  Push- 
kin, only  to  be  treated  symphonically.  This 
Glinka  understood,  but  he  took  his  themes  and 
rhythms  from  Russian  popular  songs  and  Orien- 
tal airs.  Its  music  was  beyond  Russian  taste  of 
the  time,  and  offended  the  aristocracy  by  its 
glorification  of  things  peasant,  so  the  opera  was 
not  well  received.  The  composer's  unhappy  mar- 
riage drove  him  into  exile,  and  he  passed  years 
in  France  and  Spain,  and  died,  in  1857,  in  Ber- 
lin, shortly  after  a  triumphant  concert  of  his 
works,  organized  by  Meyei'beer. 

Glinka  used  to  say  to  his  sister,  "Thy  Michael 
will  not  be  understood  in  Russia  for  twenty-five 
years,  -and  '  Russian '  only  after  a  hundred 
years  ; "  but  Russian  taste  pi'Ogressed  faster 
than  he  thought,  and  "  Life  for  the  Czar  "  has 
been  rendered  six  hundred  times  in  Russia,  and 
tlie  second  work  three  hundred  times.  The  rest 
of  Europe  has  almost  forgotten  him.  However, 
a  few  years  ago.  Prof.  Boui'gault  Ducoudray,  of 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  said,  in  a  lecture  heard 
by  M.  Delines  : 

Our  young  composers  would  do  well  to  go,  for  in- 
spiration, instead  of  to  the  fount  of  Wagner,  who  has 
pusshed  scientific  music  to  its  iitmo.st  limits,  to  the  rich 
Rus.sian  school,  which  taps  the  inexhaustible  fount  of 
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popular  songs.  "Life  for  the  C/.ar,"— that  is  tlie  iiuhU'I 
we  sliotild  have  before  our  own  eyes,  since,  in  spite  of 
t»nr  heiiiK  a  tleniocratic  nation,  we  have  no  national 
lyric  drama,  as  we  have  no  national  literary  drama. 

M.  Delines  liimsclf  concludes  bis  article  in  the 
Suova  Antuloyia  with  these  wofds  : 


The  Kreat  foreign  pnblic  may,  perhaps,  nevermore 
know  the  works  of  Glinka,  as  it  no  longer  knows  those 
of  Pergolese,  Spontini,  IJliick,  and  so  many  other 
initiatory  geniuses  ;  bnt  every  sincere  artist  will  drink 
witli  delight  at  the  live  spring  of  the  creator  of  Russian 
dramatic  music,  iinil  it  is  for  me  a  duty  and  a  joy  to 
glorify  his  name  on  the  centenary  of  his  birth. 


SOME  DANISH    KICIION  WRITKRS  OF  TO-DAY. 


DENMARK    had    scarcrly    issu»'d    from,   her 
tcrrihlc  war  with  (icrmaiiy  when  she   was 
shaken  by  a  literary  eartlit|iiak*'. 

From  being  a  country  partly  isolat«'d  in  culture, 
submerged  in  glory  meieiy  historic,  surrounded,  as  it 
were,  by  ancient  romanc*-,  Denmark  iH'gan  to  (ind  herself 
;i  natural  constituliuiial  part  of  coiitiiu-ntal  Kurope.  She 
broke  down  the  walls  and  atlmitted  the  influence  of 
resolute  realism,  then  in  its  flourishing  youth. 

The  l)attle  was  on  for  the  widening  of  the 
nation's  intellectual  horizon,  and  literature  was 
l)ressed  into  s»'rvice.  I'aul  llarlxie,  writing  in 
the  Bnukmaii,  says  of  tliis  period  : 

Almcst  every  work  of  fiction  trii-d  to  answer  sonu* 
(luestion,  tried  to  solve  sonu-  ]irot)U-m.  Tlu-  wliuU- 
country  verily  seenu-d  t<i  be  utterly  in  the  power  of  the 
pen  didactic.  .Schoolmasters  and  ol<l  maids,  professors 
and  clergymen,  overtaught  students  an<l  underfed 
artist.s, — all  were  engaged  in  battle.  There  was  Iloiger 
Drachmann,  lately  returned  from  London,  where  he 
had  shared  for  numy  nights  a  In'd  of  sliavings  with 
a  good-natured  carpenter;  there  was  Soplius  Schan- 
dorph,  who  was  fond  of  liuman  frailty  and  giHxl  cognac  ; 
there  was  .Tens  Peter  Jacobsen,  poor  consumptive 
brooder,  who  sent  out  the  first  nies.sjige  of  the  real- 
istic school  in  Denmark,— his  novel,  "  .Maria  CIrublH^" 
in  1S7(>. 

("oniing  to  (Jeorj;  Hrandes.  this  writer  pays 
a  high  tribute  to  the  magnetism  and  scope  of 
the  great  critic's  appeal  to  liis  countrymen,  but, 
lie  asserts,  Hrandes'  power  and  influence  have 
waned. 

The  world  of  artists  and  authors  became  as  illumined 
by  this  literary  stJitesman,  a  wonderland  crowded  with 
real  heroes.  Hrandes  knew  evi-n  then  the  secrets  of 
the  creative  i)assion,  the  strange  play  of  the  imaginative 
spirit,  and  the  way  he  deftly,  patiently,  reverently 
touched  such  matters  was  a  revelation  to  the  people 
who  heard  him.  His  voice  echoed  through  the  land,— 
not,  it  must  be  added,  like  a  sound  sweet  to  the  ear. 
joyful  to  the  heart.  His  voice  was  mighty,  but,  to  the 
Danish  sense,  to  that  of  the  rural  population  especially, 
it  was  hopelessly  harsh.  Advancing  a  few  years,  we 
hear  thousands  calling  Braudes  a  traitor,  a  cosmopolite, 
an  enemy  of  the  nation. 

Time  has,  liowever,  somewhat  softened  tliis 
opposition.  lie  is  known  to  his  enemies  in 
J)enmark  as  "Our  domestic  missionary  of 
paganism."      Brandes  is  no   reformer,    belongs 


to  no  party,  ami  is  allied  with  no  -'school." 
Hrandesianism,  so  called,  means  in  Denmark 
"red  radicalism,  a  violation  of  laws  dignified 
by  the  protection  of  centuries." 

There  are  no  giants  in  intellectual  Denmark 
today,  continues  Mr.  Harboe.  Other  nations 
have  at  least  one  great  light  in  art.  Denmark 
is  crowded  with  men  who  rise — 

just  an  invisible  point  alnive  the  watermark  of  me- 
diocrity, but  whose  powers  in  the  scales  of  world- 
judgnu-nt  are  found  too  light.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  if 
any  great  literary  masterpiece  has  been  produced  in 
Denmark  since  the  epoch  of  Holberg,  the  middk-  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Vet,  we  hasten  to  add,  many 
remarkable,  many  valuable,  IxMiks  have  been  written 
during  the  past  two  or  three  decades.  Drachnnmn, 
Jacobsen.  Gjellerup.  I'ontopi)idan,  Hang,— these  are 
nanu's  to  which  no  student  of  Norse  literature  can 
refer  without  regard. 


GEORG  BRANDES. 

(Denmark's  world-famous  author  and  critic.) 
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Drachmanu  visited  the  Ignited  States  in  1900. 
A  number  of  his  shorter  poems  have  been  ren- 
dered into  English.  The  poet  is  too  limited  in 
his  vision,  liowever,  Mr.  Harboe  contends,  to  ev<M' 
be  popular  in  English.  Wliile  a  hirge  gi-oup  of 
young  lyrists  are  fast  pushing  him  into  tlic  back- 
ground of  contemporaiy  life,  Dvachmann's  place 
as  the  chief  poet  of  the  Danisli  renaissance  re- 
mains secure.  The  government,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  state,  gives  him  an  annuity  of  about 
one  thousand  dollars.  Jacobsen  and  Bang  are 
the  names  of  other  well-known  Danish  novelists, 
and  Karl  Gjellerup  is  the  "  most  scholarly  of  liv- 
ing Danish  poets."  Henrik  Pontoppidan  owes 
much  to  certain  clever  Frenchmen  whose  sense 
of  humor  revolves  around  a  single  subject. 

The  general  literary  situation  in  Denmark, 
concludes  this  magazine  writer,  is  generally  re- 
garded as  anomalous. 

Almost  every  young  woman  in  Denmark  who  has 
been  disappointed  in  love  promptly  sits  down  to  give 
the  world  a  meagerly  veiled  account  of  her  actual  ex- 
perience with  some  dark,  broad-shouldered  man  whose 


love  was  the  greatest  thing  on  earth — while  it  lasted. 
Almost  every  schoolmaster  manufactures  fiction.  There 
are  many  clergymen  with  immense  literary  aspirations 
too,  as,  tor  instance,  Edward  Blaumiiller,  who  reflects 
somewhere  in  a  poem  that,  though  a  father  of  seven  or 
eight  children,  it  is  a  great  open  question  whether  he 
had  any  right  to  beget  these  offspring.  Edward  Ege- 
berg,  a  schoolmaster,  is  armed  to  the  teeth  with  moral 
lessons.  Fortified  thus  is  also  Mrs.  Jenny  Blicker- 
Clausen,  so  adored  by  all  young  ladies,  who,  to  the 
number  of  ten  thousand,  dispense  with  sleep's  blessing 
to  sacrifice  to  her  luxurious  altai*.  Mrs.  Blickei-Clausen 
has  nerves,  a  shrill  voice,  a  shriek  that  penetrates  the 
universe.  She  is  the  most  widely  read,  most  talked 
about,'  penwoman  in  Denmark  to-day. 

Carl  Ewald  and  Gustav  Wied  are  a  pair  of  humor- 
ists, who  once  in  a  while  frown  and  sigh.  A  somewhat 
dignified  author  is  Sophus  Michaelis,  translator  of 
Flaubert's  "Salammbo."  He  has  a  competent  rival  in 
the  person  of  Viggo  Stuckenberg,  who  writes  delicate 
poetry  on  snow  and  faint  shadows  and  sweet  bird-song. 
Neils  MoUer  first  made  our  Walt  Whitman  known  to 
Danish  readers ;  the  same  man  has  translated  some 
poems  of  Swinburne.  Karl  Larsen  knows  the  soul  of  the 
young  girl  whose  life  is  yet  all  possibility  ;  in  the  mat- 
ter of  form  his  productions  leave  little  to  be  wished  for. 


THE  RUSSIAN  ZEMSTVO  AS  AN  INSTITUTION. 


A  NUMBER  of  the  Russian  periodicals  have 
begun  to  publish  articles  on  the  zemstvo, 
its  history,  and  its  future.  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon's  ar- 
ticle, which  appears  on  another  page  of  this  issue 
of  the  Review,  gives  a  keen  analysis  of  the  con- 
ditions which  led  up  to  the  resuscitation  of  the 
zemstvo  and  its  present  noteworthy  development. 
The  leading  liberal  review  of  the  empire,  the 
Vyestnik  Yevropy,  St.  Petersburg,  in  an  editorial 
article,  strongly  approves  the  development  to- 
ward greater  freedom  which  has  marked  the  past 
few  months  in  Russia,  and  declares  that  all  Rus- 
sians have  given  a  deep  sigh  of  relief, — "a  sigh 
as  deep  as  the  policy  of  oppression,  just  closed, 
was  heard."  It  is  expected,  says  this  review, 
that  the  people  will  be  invited  to  a  permanent, 
close,  and  organic  cooperation  in  the  difficult  and 
pressing  work  of  building  up  the  state,  and  that 
'•  the  confidence  alluded  to  by  the  minister  of 
the  interior  will  find  adequate  expression  in  the 
only  form  important  for  Russia, — in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  irresponsible  rule  of  the  administra- 
tion and  in  establishing  legal  order  by  the  active 
participation  of  social  bodies  and  the  people." 

The  opposition  to  the  development  of  the 
zemstvo,  this  magazine  points  out,  has  been  made 
up  of  pronounced  reactionaries,  and  their  ob- 
jections have  been  of  a  purely  foimial  character. 
Whatever  the  objectionable  qualities  of  the  bills 
framed  by  the  preliminary  codifying  committee, 
the   peasant  question   will   now  be  seen  in  the 


proper  light,  and  will  be  looked  into  from  all 
sides  only  when  the  representatives  of  the  people 
are  permitted  to  express  their  views  fully. 

The  History  of  the  Zemstvo. 

In  tracing  the  historical  development  of  the 
zemstvo  as  an  institution,  in  an  article  in  the 
weekly  number  of  the  New  York  Staats-Zeitung, 
Mr.  Herman  Rosenthal,  himself  a  Russian,  points 
out  that  the  Russian  people  has  been  trodden 
down  for  ages  by  "a  triple  arbitrary  and  un- 
scrupulous party  power,  consisting  of  a  corrupt 
bureaucracy  and  fanatical  hierarchy,  under  Po- 
byedonostzev's  leadership,  and  of  selfish,  in- 
triguing court  camarilla,  with  some  degenerate 
grand  dukes  at  the  head."  Under  this  power,  the 
Czar,  ruler  of  all  the  Russias,  is  helpless, — a 
plaything,  now  for  one,  now  for  another,  party. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  points  out  that  the  greater  free- 
dom permitted  in  Russia  and  the  development 
of  the  zemstvos  indicates  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Nicholas  II.  to  free  himself  from  tlie  clutches 
of  these  corrupt  reactionary  influences.  The 
entire  country,  he  declares,  now  expects  salva- 
tion from  the  zemstvos.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  institution  whose  name  has,  during  the 
past  few  months,  made  a  permanent  standing  in 
the  press  and  literature  of  the  world  ?  The 
word,  Mr.  Rosenthal  tells  us,  is  derived  from 
"  zenilya,''  meaning  land.  It  originally  desig- 
nated the  country  people,  but  is  now  used,  also, 
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for  the  province  and  its  repres<>ntative  body. 
The  Emperor,  Nicholas  11.,  we  are  told  further, 
in  order  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  his  reactionary 
ministers,  need  not  introduce  a  new  era,  but  has 
only  to  reestablish  the  liberal  institutions  of  his 
grandfather,  among  which  the  zemstvo  was  very 
prominent. 

Wlicn  the  Cz/ir,  AlcxjiiHlcr  II.,  cnnu'  to  tlu*  throne, 
lie  found  the  empire  siilTeriiifi  (h'eply  from  the  results 
of  the  ("riTnean  War.  Hesiries,  the  reor;iaiii/.iitioii  of 
the  iirniy,  the  emHiicipation  of  tli«' serfs,  and  thesei)ani- 
tion  of  the  judiciary  from  the  administrative  hraneli  of 
the  governnu-nt,  the  need  of  special  institutions  for 
local  economic  administi-ation  made  itself  keenly  felt. 
His  efTorts  resulted  in  tin-  perfection  of  the  zemstvo, — or, 
rather,2('»i.s/i///'/  iichn  zh<li  niyti  (district  institutions), — 
which  were  intended  to  allow  some  .sort  of  home  rule  to 
the  people.  The  zemstvo  was  first  nu'iitioned  in  the 
imperial  edict  of  ISTrf).  Five  years  afterward,  in  .Janu- 
ary, 1H»14,  the  zemstvo  institution  was  leKiilly  recoKnized. 
Its  principal  aim,  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  erlu- 
cated  Russian  society  of  the  time,  was  the  Kreatest 
possihle  development  of  local  houu-  rule.  The  Kmperor 
Alexander  saw  that  the  local  representatives  of  the 
people  would  he  familiar  with  their  needs  and  t)etter 
e(|uii)ped  to  legislate  alniut  them  than  the  corrupt 
hureaucracy  in  its  centralized  administration.  The 
member.s  of  the  district  asheiiiblies,  or  zemstvos,  were 


at  first  elected  by  three  different  electoral  classes,— that 
of  the  landowners,  that  of  the  city  people,  and  that  of 
the  country  inhabitants.  In  this  way,  the  government 
has  already  introduced  for  trial  a  sort  of  constitutional 
representation.  It  was  not  long,  howevei%  before  the 
central  government  accused  the  zemstvos  of  claiming 
too  much  authority.  The  .school  question,  especially, 
was  a  bone  of  contention,  and  the  minister  of  education 
never  recognized  the  authority  of  the  zemstvos  to 
establish  schools  and  other  educational  institutions. 
In  the  higher  administration  circles,  there  began  to  be 
a  suspicion  that  the  zemstvos  were  too  liberal,  and,  by 
the  end  of  the  eighties  of  the  last  century,  they  were 
looked  upon  as  the  stronghold  of  the  opjiosition.  The 
suspicion  of  the  government  resulted  in  several  edicts, 
by  which  the  orderly  development  of  these  district 
a.s.semblies  was  cliecked.  Finally,  by  the  edict  of  June, 
1890,  the  zemstvo  representation  was  limited  to  two 
cla.s.sesof  citizeii.s, — the  hereditary  and  personal  nobility 
and  the  Imrghers  of  the  cities.  The  peasants  were 
entirely  deprived  of  their  elective  franchise.  Their 
representatives  were  selected  by  the  governors  and  bj" 
the  members  of  the  volost  a.s.semblies. 

Tlius  lias  the  bureaucracy,  by  degrees,  under- 
minetl  the  authority  of  the  zemstvos. — an  author- 
ity which  it  is  now  Prince  Mirski's  intention  to 
rehabilitate.  Whether  or  not  th(^  new  movement 
nifuns  n-al  refoi-m  is  an  open  question.  We 
must  hope  and  wait  to  see,  says  Mr.  Hosenthal. 


THK  NKW  ZKALAND   LABOR    PARTY. 


AS  New  Zealand  i.s  tlic  most  adv;inced  So- 
cialist state  in  the  British  Kmpiri-.  and  the 
Political  Lalior  party  its  most  advanced  jiolit- 
ical  party,  the  following  programme,  published 
in  the  A  astral  inn  h'lririr  of  /ifiinrs,  will  be  read 
with  interest  throughout  the  world  : 

1.  State  bank— establishment  of  a  state  bank  with 
.sole  right  of  note  issue,  which  shall  be  legal  tender. 

2.  Land  reform — (<()  abolition  of  the  sjile  of  crown 
lands;  (h)  periodical  revaluation  of  crown  lands  held 
on  lease  ;  (c)  resumption  of  land  for  closer  settlement 
to  I)e  at  owner's  valuation  for  ta.xation  purpo.se.s,  plus 
10  per  cent.  ;  (d)  tenants'  absolute  right  to  their  ini- 
provement.s. 

3.  Local  government  reform — (n)  parliamentary 
franchise  to  apply  to  the  elections  of  all  local  bodies; 
(h)  every  elector  to  have  the  right  to  vote  on  all  (jues- 
tions  submitted  to  a  poll. 

4.  P>onomic  government — (a)  referendum  with  the 
initiative  in  the  hands  of  the  people;  (/>)  abolition  of 
the  upper  house  ;    (c)  elective  executive. 

.5.  Statutory  preference  of  employment  for  unionists. 

6.  Cessation  of  borrowing  except  for  ((O  redemption; 
(b)  completing  work  authorized  by  Parliament. 

7.  Nationalization— ((/)  establishment  of  state  iron- 
works ;  (/))  nationalization  of  all  mineral  wealth  ;  (c)  es- 
tablishment of  state  woolen  and  Hour  mills  and  cloth- 
ing and  boot  factories.  Upon  the  litiuor  and  fi.scal 
questions,  the  Labor  candidates  are  to  have  a  free  hand. 


Till'  Leaguo  has  a  special  |irogramme  for  mu- 
nicipal rfform,  which  runs  as  follows  : 

1.  One  vot«'  only  for  each  a«lult  resident. 

2.  Polls  to  Ik-  open  till  H  I'..m. 

'■\.  Mayors  and  councilors  to  be  paid  if  approved  by  a 
plebiscite  vote  of  the  electors. 

4.  The  unification  of  municipalities  around  large 
centers  of  po[)ulation. 

5.  Municipalities,  jointly  or  .severally,  to  be  empow- 
ered to  own  anil  directly  conduct  for  use  any  industry 
or  .service  deemed  desirable  by  the  plebiscite  vote  of 
electors.  All  works  undertaken  by  the  municipalities 
to  Ixi  executed  by  the  councils  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  contractor,  and  trade-union  wages  to  be 
paid. 

»■>.  All  rates  to  be  struck  on  the  unimproved  values  of 
lands  within  eacli  district. 

7.  Powers  to  acquire  the  title  to  and  power  to  lease, 
but  not  to  .sell,  any  lands  upon  which  rates  are  overdue 
and  unpaid  for  a  period  of  five  years,  provided  the  owner 
may  recover  pos.session  on  payment  of  all  rates  and  ac- 
crued interest  thereon. 

8.  Quinquennial  valuation  by  owner,  and  in  case  of 
the  municipality  being  dissatisfied  with  such  valuation, 
to  be  empowered  to  resume  at  such  valuation,  plus  10 
per  cent. 

'.».  Compulsory  power  to  acquire  gas  or  electric  lighl>- 
iiig  works. 

10.  Power  by  initiative  to  demand  vote  on  any  policy 
proposal  of  a  local  governing  body. 


BRIEFER    NOTES    ON    TOPICS    IN   THE 
PERIODICALS. 

SUBJECTS   TREATED    IN   THE   POPULAR   AMERICAN   MONTHLIES. 


American  Magazines  as  "Readable  Proposi- 
tions."— Editor  Bliss  Perry,  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
in  offering  his  New  Year's  greetings  to  his  readers, 
quotes  from  a  sentence  in  a  Wyoming  sheep-herder's 
letter  of  commendation  :  "T  would  like  you  to  know 
that  you  have  one  subscriber  who  has  no  kick  coming, 
and  who  thinks  the  Atlantic  is  a  readable  proposition 
all  right."  Modestly  accepting  this  well-considered 
valuation,  which  must  have  warmed  the  cockles  of  the 
editorial  heart,  the  Atlantic's  editor  proceeds  to  analyze 
the  phrase,  "  readable  proposition."  He  concludes  that 
it  means  "the  discussion  from  month  to  month  by 
many  men  of  many  minds  of  that  American  life  which 
intimately  affects  the  destiny  of  us  all."  This  brings  us 
back  to  the  old  editorial  dictum  that  the  magazine,  to 
be  readable,  must  be  full  of  "human  interest."  As  Mr. 
Perry  sums  it  up  :  "A  true  mirror  of  life  is  what  a  lit- 
erary magazine  aspires  to  be.  But  it  ought  to  reflect 
something  deeper  than  the  patented,  nickel-plated  con- 
veniences and  triumphs  of  a  material  civilization.  It 
should  also  serve  as  a  mirror  for  the  ardors  and  loyal- 
ties, the  patriotism  and  the  growing  world-conscious- 
ness, of  the  American  people."  How  far  this  has  become 
the  ideal  of  American  magazine  editors  is  revealed,  in 
part,  by  a  study  of  the  contents  of  our  representative 
monthlies  at  the  opening  of  another  year.  Taking  the 
January  numbers  of  fifteen  popular  American  maga- 
zines, and  leaving  fiction  and  poetry  out  of  the  account, 
we  find  that  more  than  one  hundred  "serious"  subjects 
are  treated  in  the  published  contributions.  Of  these  ar- 
ticles, about  twenty  may  be  described  as  social  .studies, 
abounding  in  the  "human  interest"  element,  while 
twelve  are  travel  sketches,  four  deal  with  prominent 
personalities,  three  with  phases  of  American  business 
life,  and  two  with  Amei'ican  industries.  Science  claims 
only  four  of  the  articles,  art  three,  the  drama  three,  and 
music  one.  There  are  also  two  or  three  literary  studies. 
For  the  rest,  biography  and  reminiscences  predominate, 
followed  closely  by  historical  sketches.  These  latter 
types  of  articles,  however,  are  accorded  much  less  space 
than  formerly  in  most  of  the  American  monthlies,  and 
less  than  is  now  given  them  in  the  European  reviews. 
Three  articles  this  month  are  devoted  to  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war. 

Social  Studies. — Among  the  clever  descriptions  of 
city  life  which  appear  in  the  New  Year's  numbers  are 
"  The  Poor  Children  of  Paris,"  by  Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst, 
in  Harpcfs;  "The  Social  Side  of  Chicago,"  in  Ains- 
lec's;  "The  Sale  of  the  Unredeemed"  (a  visit  to  the 
pawnbroker  auctions  of  New  York  City),  by  Albert 
Bigelow  Paine,  in  the  Ccntnrji,  and  "The  Superstitions 
of  a  Cosmopolitan  City  "  (New  York),  by  Robert  Shackle- 
ton,  in  Harpefs.  Other  phases  of  metropolitan  exist- 
ence are  treated  in  "Tuberculosis  :  The  Real  Race  Sui- 
cide," by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  (McClurc's)  ;  "Ethics 
of  the  Street,"  by  Marguerite  Merington  (Atlantic); 
"Every-Day  Church  Work,"  by  Bertha  H.  Smith  (Mun- 


sey's) ;  and  "  The  Delusion  of  the  Race-Track,"  by  David 
Graham  Phillips  (Cosmopolitan). — Problems  pertain- 
ing more  especially  to  life  outside  the  great  cities  are 
discussed  by  Charles  M.  Harger,  in  "The  Country 
Store"  (Atlantic);  by  Prof.  T.  N.  Carver,  in  "What 
Awaits  Rural  New  England  ? "  (  WorlcVs  Work),  and 
by  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  in  "What  is  Lynching?" 
(McClur&s). — In  her  series  of  essays  injLcsZic's  Magazine 
on  "The  Freedom  of  Life,"  Annie  Payson  Call  writes 
this  month  on  "Personal  Independence." 

American  Views  of  Foreign  Politics. — Just  as 
Dr.  Andrew  D.  White's  series  of  chapters  from  his  dip- 
lomatic life  is  drawing  to  a  close  in  the  Century,  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip  is  beginning  in  Scribner's  a  discus- 
sion of  "  Political  Problems  of  Europe  as  They  Interest 
Americans."  Mr.  Vanderlip,  like  Dr.  White,  has  been 
able  to  study  European  political  conditions  at  first  hand 
through  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  men  who 
have  in  their  keeping  the  destinies  of  peoples  and  gov- 
ernments. He  gives  in  the  January  number  an  account 
of  the  fight  between  Church  and  State  in  France,  which 
has  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  monastic  orders. — Dr. 
White's  recollections,  as  given  in  the  January  Century, 
include  interesting  references  to  the  state  of  German- 
American  feeling  during  the  period  of  his  last  embassy 
to  Berlin  (1897-1902),  and  especially  to  the  growth  of 
American  prestige  in  regard  to  China  and  to  the  respect 
manifested  in  Germany  for  President  McKinley. 

Travel  Sketches. — Illustrated  articles  of  travel  and 
description  are  still  relatively  prominent  in  most  of  the 
monthlies.  The  Booklovcrs  for  January  has  three  such, 
— "A  City  Built  on  Rubies"  (describing  the  mines  of 
Mogok,  in  Burma),  "The  New  Westminster  Cathe- 
dral," by  Marion  EUiston,  and  accounts  of  ascents  of 
Vesuvius  and  the  great  crater  of  Taal,  by  W.  N.  Jen- 
nings and  Willard  French,  respectively,  with  photo- 
graphs of  each  volcano  in  action. — In  the  Century,  there 
is  a  capital  paper  on  "London  in  Transformation,"  by 
Randall  Blackshaw ;  Edward  Penfield  gives  his  "Am- 
sterdam Impressions"  in  Scrihner's,  and  Bradley  Gil- 
man  describes  "  Parisian  Pedlars  and  Their  Musical 
Cries"  in  the  Cosmopolitan. — Clifton  Johnson  writes 
on  "Mark  Twain's  Country"  in  Ontlng,  and  in  the 
same  magazine,  Caspar  Whitney  gives  some  of  his  ex- 
periences "In  the  Swamps  of  Malay."  "A  Christmas 
Fiesta  in  the  Philippines  "  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
the  Century  by  David  Gray. — An  artist's  impressions 
of  Bermuda  are  recounted  in  the  Metropolitan  Maga- 
zine by  Charles  Livingston  Bull. 

The  War    in    the    Par    East.  —  In    the    January 

Scrihnefs  Thomas  F.  Millard  discusses  "  New  Features 
of  War,"  as  I'evealed  by  his  observations  during  five 
months  with  the  Russian  army  in  the  field,  while  John 
Fox  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  journey  to  the 
front  with  the  Third  Japanese  Army. — Lieut.  Okamoto 
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Ill 


Iwaji  writes  in  the  ConmnpoliUm  under  the  suggestive 
title,  "Planting  the  Sun  F'lag  on  the  Wall  of  Liao- 
Yang."  "  A  Glimpse  of  Jajjan's  Ambition  "  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  anonymous  article  in  the  WhtIiVk  Work. 
The  nnttklnvcrs  has  an  article  by  X.  T.  Bacon,  entitled 
"  Aft€r  the  War,  What  ?" 

Ijiterary  Topics. — The  first  installment  of  Tlioreau's 
Journal  appears  in  the  Junmiry  AUaiitii;  with  an  in- 
troductory essay  by  Bradford  Torrey.  The  same  maga- 
zine has  a  study  of  "  Hans  Breitmann  "(tlie  lateChailes 
(;.  Leiand)  by  Elizabeth  Robins  IVniiell.  — In  tlie  Uoitk- 
lovcrs,  Kate  Tjcslie  Smith  dcHiifs  "Stevenson's  View  of 
Woman." — The  "  Holidaj-  Book  Number"  of  the  0»f- 
N>ok  (I)eceml)er  8)  has  appreciations  of  four  represent- 
ative literary  critics. — Kdward  Dowden,  by  H.  W.  Boyn- 
ton  ;  Georg  Brandes,  by  Paul  IIarl)oe ;  William  C 
Brownell,  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie ;  and  Ferdinand 
Brunetit're,  by  Th.  Bentzon.  The  same  number  of  the 
Outlook  contains  a  brief  i)ai)er  eiititle<l  "  Mark  Twain  : 
A  (ilance  at  His  Sjxjken  an<l  Written  Art,"  by  Richard 
Watson  Gilder. — The  autobiograpliical  papers  of  the 
late  Lawrence  Button  are  a|)pearing  in  tin-  Critir  under 
the  title.  "The  I,iteraiy  Life." -Prof.  Harry  Thurston 
Peck  writes  in  Miiiifiri/'x  for  January  on  "Three  Hun- 
dred Years  of  '  Hamlet.'" 

Fliiaiico,       C^oiiinKTCP,      and       Industry. — Mr. 

Thonuis  W.  Lawson's  articles  in  Hvi  r\ilioil\i  s  Mmjnzluc 
on  "Frenzied  Finance"  have  received  an  e.\triU)nU- 
nary  amount  of  newspaper  advertising  as  a  result  of  re 


cent  occurrences  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
One  does  not  look  for  such  discussions  in  the  popular 
magazines,  as  a  rule,  but  the  success  of  Mr.  Ijawson's 
articles  may  stimulate  the  editors  of  other  periodicals 
toattempt  enterprises  like  that  of  &>(/-i/'"h/i/n. — Several 
articles  on  "business"  topics  appear  in  the  WorliVs 
Work  for  Januai'y.  Mr.  Henry  W.  lianier  contributes 
an  instructive  paper  <m  "How  to  Buy  T>ife  Insurance." 
Mr.  John  L.  Cowan  tells  the  story  of  the  fight  made  by 
the  Wabash  Railroad  system  to  gain  an  entrance  into 
Pittsburg.  Mr.  Atlierton  Brownell  outlines  some  of 
the  commercial  etTccts  of  the  oitting  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  "Our  Problem  at  Panama"  is  discussed  in 
3/»nw(/'N  by  William  R.  Rodgers. 

The  Toat-her's  Profession. — "  Does  it  Pay  to  Be 
a  School-Teacher?"  is  the<iuestion  di.scus.sed  by  Arthur 
GocKlrich  in  Leslie's  for  January.  Poor  as  the  pay  is 
in  the  teaching  profession, — if  it  may  be  called  a  i>ro- 
fession,— it  apfwars  from  the  facts  brought  out  by  Mr. 
(ioo<lrich,  in  his  article,  that  it  com[)ares  favorably 
with  the  average  income  of  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer, 
in  this  country,  at  least.  But  it  is  tiie  testimony  of  all 
successful  teachers,  as  it  is  of  men  siU'cessfnl  in  other 
callings,  that  what  really  pays,  as  Mr.  fJoodrich  puts  it, 
•'pays  in  the  heart  ratlierfhan  in  tin*  pocket Itook."  No 
one  can  re>ul  the  article,  by  .Mi.s.s  Adeli'  Marie  Shaw,  in 
the  H'orlil's  Work,  on  the  work  of  the  Chicago  evening 
schools  for  fftreigners  without  being  convinced  that 
the  teachers  in  those  schooLs  have  a  reward  more  en- 
during than  money. 


THE-:    SPIRIT   OF   THK    FORHKiN    RKVIKWS. 


A  Plan  for  Policing  I  ho  WorUI.  — In  order  to 
"establish  order  on  tlie  face  of  tiie  j-arth,"  an  alliance 
of  the  ".seven  civilized  powers"  has  Ik'«mi  suggested  by 
the  Russian  economic  writer.  Novicow,  in  an  article  in 
the  yordisk  Itevji  (Stockholm).  According  to  this 
writer,  the  seven  civilized  powers  of  the  world  are  the 
I'nited  States,  (Jreat  Britain,  France,  (lermany,  Aus- 
tria, ItHly,  an<l  Russia.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
he  does  not  include  .Japan.)  The.se  powers  should  enter 
upon  a  common  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  by 
which  they  could  guarantee  the  integrity  of  all  the 
territory  belonging  to  all.  Then,  .says  Mr.  Novicow, 
these  powers  should  "keep  order  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  taking  in  hand  at  once  every  peace- breaker."' 
For  instance,  he  .says.  if.  whendifliculties  arose  In'tween 
Japan  and  Russia,  the  aggressor  had  known  that,  im- 
mediately ui)on  the  declaration  of  war,  the  fleets  of 
Europe  woiild  blockade  his  port.s,  no  hostilities  would 
have  occurred.  The  history  of  Europe  has  a  turning- 
point,  this  writer  Ijelieves.  Since  1S71.  all  the  leading 
powers  have  been  neutralized,  and  every  hope  of  de- 
stroying or  changing  any  of  the  existing  states  must 
l)e  abandone<l.  As  to  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way 
of  a  seven-power  alliance,  the.se  are  not  at  all  insur- 
mountable, because,  says  this  writer,  they  exist  "only 
in  the  brains  of  the  diplomats  of  the  old  regime.  The 
day  when  the  seven-power  alliance  is  concluded,  nothing 
becomes  easier  than  securing  order  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth."  Instead  of  being  a  formless  mass  of 
states  and  nationalities,  which  fight  against  and  injure 
one  another,  without  aim,  and  cause  anarchy,  humanity 
will  become  an  organized  community,  having  a  rnison 
d'etre  following  definite  purposes.     Then  all  the  ter- 


rible sufferings  caused  by  mo<lern  warfare  will  be  re- 
njove«l.  To  the  declaration  that  this  proposition  is 
Utopian,  the  writer  replies  :  "  If  the  coiLservatives  fiml 
my  Hf)lution  unsatisfactory,  the  burden  is  on  them  to 
present  a  lu'tter  one  ;  and  »is  to  the  belief  that  civilized 
nations  will  forever  consent  to  injury  and  sufferings 
which  they  see  an  ea.sy  way  to  remove, — this  is  worse 
than  Utopian,  it  is  madness." 

l>«'<'adenco  of  Kussian  Agricnlturo. — The  de- 
structive war  fought  in  a  far  country,  which  the  Rus- 
sian (Jovernment  has  stolen  from  China,  has,  according 
to  SoridI  Tiilskrift  (Stockholm).  fr)rtunately  laid  bare 
the  tlreadful  social  conditions  prevailing  within  the 
Russian  Enipire.  The  Danish  economic  writer.  Gustav 
Berg,  in  the  above-mentioned  magazine,  asserts  that 
the  situation  of  the  Russian  pea.sant  is  really  desperate. 
The  decadence  of  Russian  agriculture,  he  says,  is  not 
only  due  to  the  slothfulness  of  the  peas.'int.  but,  above 
all.  to  a  multitude  of  outward  circumstance.s,  such  as 
heavy  taxes,  slave-service  to  the  landlords,  in  spite  of 
"alxjlishment  of  slavery,"  and  high  tariffs  on  iron, 
which  continually  compels  the  peasant  to  work  the  soil 
with  wooden  tools.  Manure  is  seldom  u.sed  in  South 
Rus.sia.  For  example,  in  the  district  of  Stavropol,  upon 
the  Volga,  where  out  of  two  hundred  villages  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  never  manure  the 
ground.  The  land  is  overburdened,  weeds  flourish, 
and  the  seed  is  spoiled.  The  wheat-producing  peasants 
never  eat  white  bread,  and  even  rye  bread  is  regarded 
as  a  luxury.  Oftentimes  the  crop  fails,  and  famine  is 
chronic.  All  this  ha.stens  the  immigration  of  the  peas- 
ants to  the  cities  or  to  foreign  countries.    In  the  year 
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1897,  47  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Rasan 
were  transplanted  peasants,  who  held  positions  as  cab- 
men, dock  and  factory  workers,  etc.  The  "crushing 
of  Japan,"  as  the  censored  term  in  Russian  newspapers 
reads,  with  this  famished  people,  the  writer  thinks 
Utopian. 

The  French  Origin  of  the  Kaiser. — Not  a  few 

people  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  German  Em- 
peror is  of  French  descent, — (1)  on  his  father's  side  ;  (2) 
on  his  paternal  grandmother's  side ;  and  (3)  on  his 
mother's  side.  In  erecting  a  statue  to  Admiral  de 
Coligny,  says  Baron  de  Heckedorn  in  La  Rcviic,  Wil- 
liam II.  was  but  rendering  tardy  homage  to  the  mem- 
ory of  an  ancestor  ;  and  the  function  was  not,  as  many 
people  imagine,  a  politico-religious  manifestation  or  a 
sort  of  protest  against  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
The  baron  then  sets  out  two  genealogical  tables  in 
proof  of  his  assertion  that  the  Emperor  is  doubly  de- 
scended from  Coligny,  both  by  the  Hohenzollerns  and 
the  dukes  of  Saxe-Weimer.  Admiral  Gaspard  de  Co- 
ligny left  onedavighter,  Louise,  who,  in  1583,  became  the 
wife  of  William  of  Nassau-Dillenburg.  Of  this  mar- 
riage was  born  Frederick  Henry  of  Nassau,  who  event- 
ually married  Emilie  de  Solms.  The  second  child  of 
this  last  marriage,  Louise  Henriette,  became  the  wife, 
in  1646,  of  Frederick  William  I.,  of  Brandenburg,  and 
from  this  marriage  was  descended  in  direct  line  Wil- 
liam I.;  the  Kaiser's  grandfather.  From  the  second 
table  we  learn  that  the  Kaiser  is  descended  from  Co- 
ligny by  his  grandmother,  the  Empress  Augusta.  The 
third  child  of  Frederick  Henry  of  Nassau  and  Emilie 
de  Solms,  called  Henriette  Catherine,  became  the  wife 
of  John  George  II.  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  and  the  Empress 
Augusta  is  descended  from  the  second  child  of  this 
union.  In  the  third  table,  it  is  shown  that  the  Kaiser, 
by  his  mother,  the  Empress  Frederick,  is  of  further 
French  descent.  In  fact,  he  is  a  descendant,  on  the 
maternal  side,  of  Claude,  Duke  of  Guise,  and  of  Alex- 
andre Dexmier,  of  Olbreuse. 

The  Orient  of  To-morrow. — A  study  of  commer- 
cial conditions  and  possibilities  appears,  under  this  title, 
in  the  Deutsche  Export  Revue,  Berlin.  The  writer  de- 
clares that  Japan's  marvelously  rapid  commercial  and 
industrial  progress  has  actually  been — or  will  soon  act- 
ually be^paralleled  in  Manchuria  and  Korea.  That 
there  is  room  for  European  products  there,  he  says,  is 
proved  by  Japan's  marvelous  progress  and  development. 
Manchuria,  properly  administered,  is  as  susceptible  of 
progress  and  development  as  was  Japan.  The  same  is 
true  of  northern  China,  with  its  rich  resources  in  min- 
erals, particularly  coal.  "  I  was  often  surprised  on  my 
trips  through  Manchuria  and  Siberia  to  find  the  facility 
with  which  the  Chinese  take  to  trade  and  manufactur- 
ing, particularly  when  the  policy  pursued  by  those  in 
charge  was  .such  as  to  encourage  effort."  Splendid  re- 
sults await  any  one  who  will  give  the  material  furnished 
and  to  be  furnished  by  China  good  leadership.  The 
Chinaman  is  the  very  best  kind  of  a  colonist.  All  he 
asks  is  to  be  let  alone.  He  overcomes  every  lingual  dif- 
ficulty ;  he  is  a  splendid  worker,  retail  merchant,  hand- 
worker, or  servant,  and  he  is  naturally  honest.  The 
large  commercial  cities,  Colombo,  Singapore,  Siam, 
Penang,  Saigon,  Haifong,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Kiau- 
chau,  are  striking  examples  of  what  the  peace-loving 
Chinese  can  accomplish.  Here,  in  the  East,  trade  would 
be  impossible  but  for  the  Chinese.    Even  in  Japan,  the 


Chinese  have  made  themselves  indispensable.  What  is 
true  of  the  English,  French,  and  German  spheres  of  in- 
fluence in  the  East  is  just  as  true  of  the  regions  pre- 
sided over  by  Russia.  The  life  of  Port  Arthur,  Dalny, 
Vladivostok,  Harbin,  and  Blagovestchensk  depends 
upon  the  activity  of  the  Chinese  inhabitants.  The  final 
result  will,  however,  depend  upon  the  type  of  men  who 
assume  the  lead  when  peace  is  again  restored.  More 
merchants  will  want  to  come  here  from  the  West.  The 
efforts  of  the  great  powers  to  secure  a  place  for  their 
agents  in  the  East  is  easy  to  understand.  Progress  and 
prosperity  will  go  along  faster  under  the  aegis  of  the 
West  than  they  ever  would  were  the  initiative  efforts 
left  to  the  East.  China's  opposition  to  strangers,  to 
new  trade  forms,  to  railroads,  is  confined  to  China 
proper.  Where  the  Chinaman  is  a  stranger,  an  immi- 
grant, a  colonist,  he  is  far  more  pliable  and  adaptable 
than  any  other.  Thus,  the  fundamentals  upon  which  a 
foreign  trade  may  be  built  up  are  in  the  East.  Every- 
body is  getting  ready  to  be  on  hand.  "  The  opening  up 
of  Manchuria  and  Korea  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  let 
the  war  end  as  it  will.  Japan,  victorious,  is  bound  to 
be  the  leading  nation  in  the  East." 

A  Japanese  Criticism  of  Tolstoi's  View  of 
War. — The  famous  essay  on  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
contributed  by  Count  Tolstoi  to  the  London  Times, 
has  elicited  many  unfavorable  criticisms  in  Japan.  A 
strong  contention  against  the  opinion  of  the  Russian 
thinker  is  found  in  an  essay  by  Dr.  T.  Inouye,  a  distin- 
guished professor  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio, 
appearing  in  the  Talyo.  According  to  Professor  Inouye, 
Tolstoi's  first  mistake  is  in  his  assumption  that  both 
Russia  and  Japan  are  fighting  an  unnecessary,  useless 
war.  It  is  true  that  the  present  war  is  useless  for  Rus- 
sia. For  Japan,  however,  it  is  waged  in  defense  of  the 
very  existence  of  her  land  and  people.  It  was  not  mere- 
ly a  question  of  interest  that  prompted  Japan  to  de- 
clare the  war.  Except  for  the  decisive  measure  she  had 
taken,  Japan's  fate  would  have  been  doomed.  If  Russia 
had  approached  us  with  a  more  amiable  attitude,  in- 
stead of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  our  just  complaint,  we 
would  have  been  glad  to  maintain  an  entente  with 
the  Muscovite  Government.  Count  Tolstoi  views  war 
in  the  same  light  as  he  does  murder.  But  as  there  is 
in  criminal  law  a  case  in  which  a  mere  act  of  killing 
does  not  constitute  a  murder,  so  in  the  course  of  inter- 
national intercourse  there  are  times  when  a  nation  is 
thoroughly  justified  in  appealing  to  the  world  in  the 
language  of  shot  and  shell.  In  the  present  struggle, 
Japan  is  placed  in  the  same  position  as  that  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  takes  his  arms  to  protect  himself  against 
a  highwayman  threatening  his  life.  Japan  was  fully 
conscious  that  Russia  is  a  formidable  adversary, — too 
formidable  for  a  small  country  like  Japan.  No  sane 
Japanese  would  have  urged  his  government  to  declare 
war  against  such  a  mighty  enemy,  unless  he  had  been 
aware  that  the  gentle  attitude  of  Japan  would  simply 
prove  an  incentive  to  the  insatiable  greed  of  the  Rus- 
sians. The  present  struggle  is,  therefore,  one  of  self- 
defense  on  the  part  of  Japan.  Professor  Inouye  de 
nounces  Count  Tolstoi  as  a  mere  doctrinaire  or,  what 
is  still  wor.se,  as  a  religious  fanatic.  In  conclusion,  Dr. 
Inouye  declares  that  Tolstoi's  idea  is  .simply  a  product 
of  environment  in  which  this  humanitarian  was  born 
and  reared.  The  Russian  autocracy  and  absolutism 
could  not  avoid  creating  many  radically  abnormal  doci- 
trinairey  of  whom  Tolstoi  is  the  most  prominent. 
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Savins  the  Ruins  of  Tycho  Brahe's  Famous 

Observatory.— Through  tht- I'tfoitsaiKl  interest  of  the 
scientific  world,  aroused  by  the  influence  of  King  Oscar 
II.  of  Sweden  anil  Norway,  an  organized  movement  is 
on  foot  to  preserve  what  is  left  of  the  famous  observ- 
atory of  the  Danish  astronomer,  Tycho  Brahe,  at  Ura- 
nienburg.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Wnrhc  (Berlin), 
Mr.  F.  S.  Archenhold,  director  of  the  Treptow  Ob.serv- 
atory,  traces  the  history  of  astronomical  development 
up  to  the  time  Tycho  Brahe  made  his  remarkal)le  dis- 
coveries. October  '24,  1901,  was  the  three-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  astronomer's  death,  and  this  fact, 


TYCHO   BRAHE. 

(From  a  famous  painting  in  the  observatory  at  Priinue.) 

noted  by  astronomers  all  over  the  world,  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Scandinavian  monarchs  to  tlie  fact  that 
the  observatory  and  estate  of  the  famous  Danish  astron- 
omer had  fallen  into  grievous  ruin,  and  was  gradually 
disappearing.  King  Oscar  interested  himself  at  once, 
and  through  his  interest  the  observatory  will  ])e  rebuilt, 
the  restoration  to  be  finished  in  U>iS.  This  observatory, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  on  the  island  of  Hven.  and 
its  work  was  made  possi))le  in  the  Ijeginning  through 
the  patronage  of  King  Frederick  II.  of  Dennuvrk.  The 
last  ob.servation  was  made  in  March,  1-597. 

The  Result  of  the  Hel^iau  Elections. — An  an- 
alysis of  the  elections  of  the  present  year  in  Belgium 
appears  in  the  Revue  GcnCrnlc  (Brussels),  from  the  pen 
of  Charles  Woeste.  This  writer  shows  that,  while  the 
Conservative  (or  Catholic)  party  lost  several  seats,  owing 
to  the  union  of  the  opposition,  yet  this  party  is  not  badly 
defeated,  or  even  discouraged.   It  was  this  union  of  the 


opposition  to  the  Catholic  Conservative  party  which 
M.  Duniont-Wilden  (whose  article  in  the  Revue  Bleue 
wasquoted  from  in  this  Kkvikw  for  October)  erroneou.s- 
ly  designated  as  Protestants.  Of  course,  as  pointed  out  in 
a  letter  from  one  of  our  correspondents,  the  Protestants 
in  Belgium  are  in  a  very  small  minority.  The  interest 
in  the  Belgian  elections  centered  about  the  fact  that  the 
voting  population  of  Belgium  was  about  evenly  divided 
between  the  adherents  of  the  Conservative  (or  Catholic) 
party  and  the  various  opposition  parties  which  had  be- 
come united.  M.  Woeste,  in  the  article  in  the  Revue 
Uinintle  already  referred  to,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  despite  the  opposition  gain,  the  Conservatives  still 
have  a  majority  of  twenty  in  the  Chamber.  This  writer 
does  not  Iwlieve  that  there  has  been,  or  will  be,  a  per- 
niaiu'ut  union  of  the  Socialistic  or  Liberal  elements  in 
Belgium  ;  in  fact,  in  his  opinion,  the  elections  indicated 
a  Socialistic  setback.  Certainly,  he  says,  the  Socialists 
liave  lost  much  of  their  prestige  in  certain  labor  centers. 
Since  the  Consi-rvative  (or  Catholic)  party,  this  writer 
declares,  is  "intrusted  with  the  defense  of  religion  and 
society  in  the  country,"  it  cannot  l)e  destroyed  utterly. 
The  Catholic  party,  he  believes,  will  remain,  and  will 
adhere  to  the  greater  part  of  its  present  programme. 

AVaKneriana  in  thefJernian  Ma>;azines. — Every 
month  brings  articles  on  Wagner.  In  the  October  num- 
U'Tof  I'lUidijiii,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Kleefeld  writeson  famous 
coniluctors  of  Wagner's  works.  — Liszt,  Hans  von  Bil- 
low, Hermann  Levi.  Hermann  Zumpe,  Karl  Muck, 
Hans  Hichter,  Felix  Mottl.  Feli.x  Weingartner,  Richard 
.*^trau>s,  (Justav  Mahler,  P^rnest  von  Schuch,  Arthur 
Xikisch,  Fritz  Steinbach.  and  others.— In  the  Deiituchc 
MiiiKitssrhrift  of  ()(tol)er,  there  is  an  article  on  Wagner 
and  Christianity  by  H.  Weinel  :  and  in  the  October 
Sard  uikI  StUi,  AUhmI  Hitter  writes  on  the  Xibelung 
question.  The  DiutxcJtf  Mtnuitssilnilt  for  October 
and  NovemlKT  has  adiled  an  article  r)n  "  Wagr  ar  and 
Ciiristianity."  I'rof.  H.  Weinel,  the  writer,  says  that 
Wagner  in  his  earlier  creative  work  was  nearer  Chri.st 
than  in  his  later  period, — the  creator  of  "Jesus  of  Xaz- 
areth"  underst«)(Ml  his  hero  l)etter  than  did  the  singer  of 
•Parsifal."  It  is  certain  that  Christianity  can  only 
live,  not  as  dogma,  but  as  religion  and  ethics.  Whether 
it  will  continue  In-yond  that  depends  on  whether  it  can 
return  to  the  religion  of  Christ  ;  for  the  religion  of 
Christ  only  has  eternal  ends,  while  the  religion  of  the 
Church  has  temporal  ends.  Yet  Wagner  belongs  to 
those  who  l)elieve  that  Whind  the  development  of  the 
Church  it  is  necessary  to  get  back  to  Christ. — Then 
there  are  the  Wagner  letters  in  the  Rrvuc  dC  Paris, — 
but  that  is  not  (Jerman. 

The  Work  of  France's  Great  I*ublic  Ijibrary. — 
A  descriptive  article  on  the  Biblioth^que  Xationale  ap- 
pears in  the  Merrurc  de  France.  The  writer,  Eug6ne 
Morel,  considers  the  student  the  terror  of  libraries,  for 
he  does  not  go  there  to  work  but  for  diversion.  The 
most  ignorant  is  the  journali.st,  and  he  thinks  the  .state 
keeps  up  libraries  for  his  special  benefit.  In  their  of- 
fices, editors  have  not  the  most  neces.sary  reference  books 
at  their  disposal,  and,  indeed,  some  do  not  file  their 
own  newspaper.  Every  day,  thirty  to  fifty  journalists 
visit  the  Biblioth^que  Xatiimale,  but  only  three  or  four 
go  to  do  .serious  work.  The  writer,  who  appears  to  be  a 
worker  in  the  library,  gives  the  following  analysis  of 
readers  on  an  afternoon  in  September,  in  the  holiday 
time,  when  students  are  absent,  but  when  professor^ 
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and  provincial  visitors  are  to  be  expected.  Out  of  two 
hundred  readers,  there  were  about  fifty  journalists  for 
information  for  immediate  use,  thirty  to  forty  students 
who  find  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  more  comfortable 
than  their  own  special  library,  and  sixty  to  seventy 
readers  of  novels,  etc.,  in  search  of  current  literature, 
but  of  tlie  books  asked  for  not  more  than  fifteen  re- 
lated to  books  costing  more  than  ten  francs. 

Fifteen  Years  of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland. — An 

article  under  the  above  title,  intended  for  French  read- 
ers, appears  in  La  Revue.  The  author,  Mr.  William 
Redmond,  asserts  that  under  home  rule  Ireland  would 
be  peaceful  and  prosperous.  The  present  system  of 
government,  however,  he  declares,  is  very  disastrous  to 
Ireland  and  absolutely  without  profit  to  England. 

How   Many  Ancient   Greeks   Were   There  ? — 

Writing  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  Paul  Guiraud  attempts 
an  estimate  of  the  population  of  ancient  Greece.  He 
recalls  the  wailings  of  the  helots  over  the  fact  that  the 
birth-rate  among  them  was  decreasing,  but  points  out 
that  this  was  made  up  by  the  prisoners  of  war  or  the 
captives  of  piracy.  From  the  eighth  to  the  fourth  cen- 
turies B.C.,  he  declares  there  were  in  Attica  400,000 
slaves  ;  in  Corinth,  460,000,  and  in  ^gina,  70,000.  The 
Greeks  themselves  continually  diminished  in  numbei*. 
Plutarch  says,  the  Greeks  could  arm  but  3,000  men. 

Spurring  Italy  to  Awaken  Her. — In  a  lengthy 
review  of  a  book  by  Lodovico  Nocentini,  whose  translated 
title  is  "Europe  in  the  Extreme  Orient,  and  the  Italian 
Interests  in  China,"  Dr.  Gaetano  Sangiorgio  urges,  in 
the  Rassegna  Nazionale  (Florence),  Italy  to  awake  to 
the  necessity  of  taking  part  in  the  approaching  events 
in  the  Orient.  He  says  that  the  best  students  of  colo- 
nial affairs  are  convinced  that  the  nations  without 
colonies  are  destined  to  disappear,  because  they  are 
preparing  for  themselves  an  industrial  slavery  which  is 
the  first  step  toward  political  slavery.  He  thinks  the 
sending  of  war  vessels,  and  the  participation  in  inter- 
national intervention,  with  nothing  done  to  strengthen 
and  develop  national  interests,  shows  little  political 
wisdom.  It  lessens  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eastern 
nations.  The  writer  condemns  the  weakness  of  the 
Italian  Government  in  not  accomplishing  the  leasing  of 
the  Bay  of  San-Men.  So  bungled  and  inopportune  was 
the  request,  and  so  little  did  the  Chinese  Government 
know  of  Italy,  that  the  request  was  refused  with  rather 
more  vigor  than  politeness.  Nevertlieless,  such  occu- 
pation would  have  gone  far  to  hold  Italy's  title  to  the 
first  silk  market  of  the  world,  and  the  region  is  rich  in 
other  resources  important  to  cultivate.  The  book 
recounts  the  action  and  present  situation  of  the  other 
nations  in  the  Orient  and  shows  how  they  are  deriving 
profit  and  building  for  the  future  in  their  handling  of 
the  situation,  and  calls  on  Italy  to  rouse  herself  to  do 
her  part.  The  reviewer  concludes,  after  mentioning 
our  own  exploits  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Panama,  and 
in  the  Philippines.  "Therefore,  we  would  mortally 
offend  the  most  delicate  and  vital  interests  of  the  na- 
tion in  abandoning  to  adversaries,  in  the  guise  of 
allies,  and  to  rivals  the  ocean  and  the  land  where 
future  generations,  by  the  certain  laws  of  history  and 
of  life,  are  to  fight,  in  every  way,  the  grand  and  terrible 
battles  of  competition  and  of  civilization." 


An  Impression  of  Kuropatkin. — A  French  ad- 
mirer of  the  Russian  commander-in-chief  in  the  far 
East  contributes  to  the  Revue  Bleue  a  series  of  im- 
pressions received  during  a  long  acquaintance  with 
General  Kuropatkin,  beginning  with  1890.  This  writer, 
M.  Lucien  Maiiry,  declares  that  his  memory  recalls  "a 
little  brown  man  wearing  a  flat  cap,  a  long  dolman, 
and  top-boots,  with  his  hand  extended  in  greeting." 
Reviewing  General  Kuropatkin's  Central  Asian  cam- 
paign, this  French  writer  gives  him  much  credit  for 
Russia's  triumph  in  that  region.  He  recalls  the  great 
battle  of  G6ok  T6p6,  when  Russia's  Asiatic  commander- 
in-chief  of  to-day  was  a  colonel  under  the  famous 
Skobelefi:.  The  Russians  were  being  forced  back  ;  "Sko- 
beleff  endeavored  to  enthuse  his  men,  but  it  was  the 
presence  of  Kuropatkin  alone,  utterly  calm  and  confi- 
dent, that  brought  back  the  spirit  of  victory  to  the 
demoralized  troops."  It  is  this  calmness  and  modesty 
which  has  always  characterized  General  Kuropatkin, 
and,  concludes  M.  Maury,  "war  correspondents  of  two 
worlds  find  again  at  Liao-Yang  the  simple,  sympa- 
thetic, almost  modest,  little  man,  who,  in  1896,  took 
great  interest  in  demonstrating,  in  the  language  of  a 
botanist  or  a  scientific  agriculturist,  the  good  points  of 
cotton  which  could  be  grown  beyond  the  Caspian." 

Poland's  Greatest  Living  Authoress. — Eliza  Or- 

zesko,  "  the  greatest  of  Poland's  living  women  writers," 
is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Gerda  Meyerson  in  the 
Scandinavian  magazine,  Social  Tidskrift  (Stockholm). 
Energetic,  deeply  sympathetic,  warmly  enthusiastic, 
this  gifted  authoress  has  spent  forty  years  of  her  life  in 
the  endeavor  to  spur  her  oppressed  compatriots  on  to 
work  and  struggle  for  their  country  and  for  them- 
selves. In  twenty-nine  years  she  has  written  no  fewer 
than  seventy  volumes,  and  of  these  many  have  been 
translated  into  German,  French,  Swedish,  Czech, — even 
into  Russian,  much  to  her  own  surprise.  Her  master- 
pieces are  those  books  in  which  she  deals  with  the  lives 
and  characters  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  Polish  Jews. 
Eliza  Orzesko's  own  life  story  is  a  thrilling  but  sad  one. 
As  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  champions  of  liberty  in 
Poland,  she  belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and  one  dis- 
tinguished also  for  literary  and  artistic  gifts.  Her 
childhood  and  early  youth  were  filled  with  happiness. 
She  was  rich,  highly  educated,  a  happy  wife  at  sixteen, 
and  had  many  dear  relatives  and  friends.  But  in  that 
terrible  year  for  Poland — 1863 — all  these  joys  were  end- 
ed. Her  husband  was  banished  to  Siberia.,  their  wealth 
was  confiscated,  her  relatives  and  friends  were  exiled, 
killed,  or  forced  to  flee.  "Forsaken,  ruined,  sunk  in 
sorrow,"  she  says,  "  I  began  to  write."  Her  work  best 
known  to  readers  in  English  is  "Modern  Argonauts." 

The   Preservation   of  Polish   Antiquities. — A 

writer,  S.  Tomkowicz,  in  the  Przcgland  Polski,  the 
Polish  review,  published  in  Galicia,  reproaches  Poles 
all  over  the  world  for  their  indifference  to  many  of  the 
monuments  of  their  glorious  past,  and  suggests  to  the 
Galician  Poles  (since  the  Austrian  Government  is  not 
likely  to  make  any  serious  objections)  that  they  estab- 
lish societies  of  Friends  of  Historic  Moni^ments.  These 
societies,  he  thinks,  should  be  particularly  active  in  ec- 
clesiastical cities,  where  there  could  easily  be  collected 
many  marvels  of  religious  art  which  are  now  being 
scattered  or  neglected. 


THE   SEASON'S   NOTABLE   FICTION. 


A  PRAISEWORTHY  endeavor  to  see  life  as  it 
really  is,  and  tf)  chronicle  the  result  of  such 
observation  with  sincerity,  tojfether  with  an  unmistak- 
able lack  of  style,  of  distinction,  of  real  imaginative 
vision, — in  some  such  way  may  the  reviewer  set  down 
his  general  impression  of  the  season's  fiction.  Excep- 
tions there  are.  Mr.  Jack  London,  in  America;  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne,  in  England,  have  both  written  books 
that  deserve  to  last  l)eyond  the  six  months'  space 
allotted  to  the  life  of  the  modern  novel.  But  in  the 
great  majority  of  ])ooks  there  is  no  hint  of  a  con- 
sciousness on  the  author's  part  of  the  invincible  fact 
that  a  book,  to  bo  geiiuincly  worth  while,  must  be 
written  with  distinction,  that  style  is  the  onlj-  anti- 
septic in  literature,  and  tiiat  a  lack  of  it  can  hardly 
be  compensated  for  even  by  monumental  thought.  Of 
cours*',  if  the   novelist  is  content  to   fuKill   a  merely 


JACK   LONDON. 

journalistic  function,  then  much  of  the  season's  output 
of  fiction  is  work  excellent  of  its  kind.  But  with  dis- 
heartt-ning  infrefjuency  does  it  even  apjiroach  the  con- 
fines of  literature.  In  one  word,  many  of  these  books 
are  worth  reading;  few  are  worth  rereading;  fewer 
worth  possessing. 

BY  WELL-KNOWN  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 
A  ferryboat  sinks  in  San  Francisco  harbor,  the  pas- 
sengers perish,  but  Humphrey  Vau    Weyden,   critic, 
SBsthete,  typical  specimen  of  modern  hyper-civilization, 
is  picked  up  by  the  Ohost,  and  compelled  by  the  captain 


of  that  "hell-ship"  to  become  cook's  scullion.  Van 
Weyden  is  a  creature  of  overdeveloped  brain-power, 
physically  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of  Wolf  Larsen, 
the  ship's  captain,  and  thus  arises  a  struggle  between 
the  primitive  brutalities  of  the  natural  man  and  this 
last  product  of  the  tweiitietli  century.  This  struggle 
is  the  central  theme  of  Mr.  Jack  London's  "The  Sea- 
Wolf  "  (Macmillan).  The  plot  has  further  and  rather 
nif)re  conventional  ramifications,  but  it  is  primarily  the 
fight  iH'tween  the  beast  in  man  and  the  man  who  ha.s 
worked  out  the  beast  that  holds  our  attention,  and, 
.secondarily,  the  overshadowing  personality  of  Wolf 
I.,arsen.  The  latter  is  not  a  mere  brute,  like  his  sailors 
and  seal-hunters.  He  is  more  terrible,  for  in  him  an 
e.xtraordinary  developnu'ut  of  the  pure  intellect  has 
not  chastetu'd  the  lusts  of  the  primitive  man.  In  de- 
picting that  fatal  struggle  between  him  and  Van 
Weyden,  Mr.  London  remains  entirely  impartial.  The 
book  is  neither  a  glorification  of  the  "overman"  nor  of 
his  opposite.  We  are  told  of  the  two,  and  of  their  fight 
for  life,  with  swift  directness,  with  sincerity  and 
strength.  Each  reader  may  draw  for  himself  the  con- 
clusions resulting  from  this  confiict  between  two 
thoroughly  rei)resentative  tyi)es  of  severed  worlds. 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawfonl  has  always  had  the.artof  be- 
ing sensational  without  theapi)earanceof  it.  In  "  Who- 
soever .'^hal  I  OlTiiid"  (.Macmillan),  ids  theme,  as  in  not 
a  few  of  his  earlier  bixtks,  is  a  particularly  grewsome 
an<l  mysterious  crinu'.  He  appears  to  tell  the  story  not 
for  the  sjike  of  its  sensjitioii.il  elements,  however,  but 
for  the  sake  of  character  and  social  analysis.  If  B\j1co 
Corbario  had  not  ma<le  away  with  his  wife,  and  tried 
to  make  away  with  his  stepson,  it  is  doubtful  enough 
whether  one  would  care  very  much  for  Mr.  Crawford's 
delineation  of  Italian  types.  Headers  i)robably  knew 
.sonu'  time  ago  all  that  he  has  to  tell  them  of  the  Roman 
noble  and  of  the  i>ea.sant  of  the  Campagna.  As  it  is, 
however,  "  Whowjever  Shall  Offend  "containsafa.scinat- 
ing  story,  a  puzzling  mystery  and  its  solution,  elements 
in  a  book  which,  if  well  handled,  as  here,  have  never 
yet  l>een  known  to  fail  of  their  effect. 

With  "Evelyn  Bynl,'  Mr.  (ieorge  Cary  Eggleston 
completed  that  powerful  trilogy  of  novels  in  which  he 
presented  tiie  Virginian,  whom  he  knows  so  well, 
Ix'fore  and  during  the  war.  In  the  last  volume  of 
that  trilogy,  he  showed  us  certain  disaster  and  the 
cau.se  lost.  He  turns  now,  in  "A  Captain  in  the 
Hanks"  (Barnes),  to  the  young  Virginian  who,  seeing 
the  futility  of  further  .struggle  or  of  vain  regret,  is 
determined  to  help  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  nation, 
and  to  Ijeconie  a  private  if  necessary,  a  captain  if  he 
can,  in  the  ranks  of  industry.  Thus  Guilford  Duncan 
goes  westward.  He  puts  away  from  him  all  thoughts 
of  aristocratic  birth  or  tradition,  all  pride  of  an  oflicer 
in  the  army  which  is  no  more,  and  by  that  very  fact 
fits  himself,  at  the  start,  to  rise  in  that  new  and  greater 
army,  whose  mi.ssion  is  not  war  but  peace.  "A  Captain 
in  the  Ranks"  and  its  forerunners  are  genuine  contri- 
butions to  American  history  and  culture-history,  a 
fact  that  robs  them  of  none  of  their  value  as  literature. 
If  "A  Captain  in  the  Ranks  "  is  not  quite  so  attractive 
as  "The  Master  of  the  Warlock"  or  "  Evelyn  Byrd,"  it 
is  simply  because  trade  and  the  problems  of  trade  are 
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in  themselves  less  susceptible  of  the  finest  literary- 
treatment  than  a  great  war,  with  its  glory  of  victory 
and  its  tragedy  of  defeat. 

The  public  should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Anthony  Hope, 
not  mei-ely  for  the  books  which  he  himself  wrote,  but 
also  for  certain  other  books  that  would  in  all  probabil- 
ity not  have  been  writ- 
ten but  for  him.  Fore- 
most among  these  are 
"Graustark,"  by  Mr. 
George  Barr  McCutcli- 
eon,  and  its  continua- 
tion, "Beverly  of  Grau- 
stark" (Dodd,  Mead). 
How  Beverly  Cal- 
houn,  the  winsome  lit- 
tle-South  Carolinian, 
impersonated  the  prin- 
cess of  the  Balkan 
principality,  managed 
things  for  a  while  to 
suit  her  own  willful 
personality,  picked  up 
a  brigand,  who, 
though  she  falls  in 
love  with  him,  does 
not  finally  turn  out  to 
be  a  prince, — all  this 

makes  thoroughly  good  reading.  There  is  throughout 
no  hint  of  disillusion.  It  is  all  bravely  carried  off  in 
a  land  of  pure  romance,  where  the  men  are  invincible 
in  strength  and  the  women  in  beauty,  and  where  love 
and  war  are  still  the  chief  concerns  of  life.  Graustark 
is  much  more  real  than  many  little  states  that  can  be 
found  on  the  map  of  Europe,  and  Beverly  is  at  least  as 
real  as  any  young  woman  from  the  far  South  that  may 
be  met  with. 

"Love  Finds  the  Way"  is  a  brief  but  charming  story 
by  the  late  Paul  Leicester  Ford.  It  has  in  miniature 
all  the  qualities  that  made  "  Janice  Meredith  "  so  de- 
.servedly  popular,  and  like  that  book,  it  treats  of  an 
episode,  necessarily  a  slighter  one,  of  the  Revolution. 
The  improbability  of  the  central  incident  is  admitted 
and  disregarded  with  delightful  humor.  The  little 
volume  is  beautifully  printed  and  decorated  (Dodd, 
Mead). 

In  "The  Island  of  Tranquil  Delights,"  Mr.  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard  renews  the  charm  and  success  of  his 
"South  Sea  Idyls."  Those  abodes  of  eternal  summer 
that  captured  Stevenson's  heart  are  here  described  once 
more  with  real  power  and  charm  and  with  an  added 
note  of  regret.  Mr.  Stoddard  says  :  "To  sail  over  placid 
seas  in  sight  of  my  summer  islands ;  to  lie  off  and  on 
before  the  mouths  of  valleys  that  I  have  loved;  where, 
in  my  youth,  I  have  been  in  ecstasy;  but  never  again  to 
set  foot  on  shore,  or  to  know  whether  it  be  reality  or  a 
dream, — this  is  the  dance  my  imagination  leads  me,  this 
is  the  prelude  to  many  an  unrecorded  souvenir." 

The  one  objection  which  the  average  reader  has  been 
known  to  make  against  the  work  of  Mr.  William  Dean 
Howells, — namely,  that  that  distinguished  novelist  is 
too  fond  of  the  insignificant, — cannot  be  brought  against 
"The  Son  of  Royal  Langbrith"  (Harper.s).  Tlie  subject 
is  one  of  essential  tragedy,  the  tragedy  of  the  weakness 
of  a  good  woman  who  conceals  from  her  son  the  iniqui- 
ties of  his  dead  father.  That  the  working  out  of  this 
theme  is  masterly  it  is  superfluous  to  add. 
It  is  equally  impossible  to  give  any  idea  in  a  few  lines 


of  a  book  so  pregnant  with  fundamental  brain- work,  so 
rich  in  suggestiveness,  and  so  accomplished  in  exe- 
cution as  Mr.  Henry  James'  "The  Golden  Bowl" 
(Scribners).  As  usual,  Mr.  James  is  very  largely  con- 
cerned with  Americans  in  Europe,  but  the  book  is 
clearer,  and,  for  that  very  rea.son,  more  vital,  than  the 
works  of  what  one  may  call  his  middle  period. 

BY  W^ELL-KNOWN  ENGLISH  AUTHORS. 
Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne's  style  when  at  its  best  is 
one  of  the  finest  t  hings  in  contemporary  literature.  It 
is  distinctly  at  its  best  in  "Painted  Shadows"  (Little, 
Brown),  a  volume  of  short  stories.  The  stories  do  not 
deal  directly  with  the  realities  of  life,  but  shadow  forth 
the  inner  significance  of  these  realities  through  allegory 
and  symbol.  Reading  the  book,  one  enters  a  land  of 
beautiful  dreams,  and  it  is  only  by  taking  some  thought 
that  one  comes  to  see  how  these  dreams  do,  in  a  vital 
manner,  interpret  some  of  the  phenomena  of  life.    Two 
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of  the  stories  are  especially  notable.  "  Painted  Shad- 
ows "  should  add  materially  to  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  repu- 
tation. 

"  The  Prodigal  Son,"  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  new  novel,  will 
appear  simultaneously,  according  to  the  announcement 
of  the  publishers  (Appletons),  in  nine  different  lan- 
guages, amd  in  editions  amounting  to  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion of  copies.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  sale  of  this  par- 
ticular book  should  be  so  enormous,  strong  as  the  story 
contained  in  it  undoubtedly  is.  The  plot  of  this  I'omance 
of  Iceland  is  not  strikingly  original.  Of  the  two  sons 
of  the  Governor  of  Iceland,  Magnus  is  slow  of  mind, 
biit  intense  and  righteous  ;  Oscar  is  an  irresponsible 
man  of  genius.    Oscar  returns  to  Iceland,  and  captures 
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the  heart  of  his  brother's  betrothed.  Miixims,  for  tlie 
sake  of  the  {girl's  happiness,  makes  the  greatest  sacrifice 
that  man  can  make,  and  Oscar  and  Thora  are  married. 
Upon  tlie  .scene  comes  Hel^a,  the  young  wife's  sister. 
?»he  sliares  Oscar's  artistic  life,  inspires  him  to  create, 
and  makes  him  her  own.  Hence  springs  tlie  lingering 
tragedy  of  the  story.  Here,  as  in  all  his  hooks,  Mr. 
Caine  has  the  power  of  wringing  his  readers'  vitals, 
yet  not  the  power  of  convincing  them  that  he  is  work- 
ing out  a  tragedy  rather  than  a  melodrama.  Subtle 
as  tills  distinction  may  sometimes  l)e,  it  is  a  very  real 
one,  and  Mr.  Caine  lias  never  yet  been  able  to  escape 
the  suspicion  that  he  produces  books  wliicli.  power- 
ful and  poignant  though  they  be,  are  es.st'iitially  melo- 
dramatic. 

Miss  Marie  Correlli  has  deserted,  temporarily,  at 
least,  the  regions  of  things  unseen  for  those  of  things 
seen.  '"God's  Good  Man"'  (Dodd,  Meatl)  is,  as  the 
sub-title  proclaiins,  a  simple  love  story  and  contains 
.scarcely  an  allusion  to  esoteric  Christianity  or  the  utter 
vilenessof  the  literary  class.  The  story  of  how  the  Hev. 
John  Waldeii  found  love  is  not  without  beauty  or 
interest,  and  the  interest  would  be  even  greater  if  the 
book  were  not  (luite  so  interminable.  Miss  Correllis 
touching  appeal  to  the  gentle  reviewer  should  prevent 
one  from  giving  any  more  specilic  information  concern- 
ing her  book,  in  order  that  siie  may  cease  to  live  with 
the  fear  of  misrepresentation  ever  before  her  eyes. 

To  reduce  a  gallant  ln'ro  and  a  lovely  maiden  to  the 
last  e.vtremity  of  distress,  and  tiieii  to  extricate  them 
from  the  toils  of  fate  by  apiiaieiitly  probable  means,— 
this  plot  is  as  old  as  literature  itself,  and  its  attrac- 
tions for  the  public  seeuj  not  to  have  faded.  Anyone 
tiien,  who  cares  to  know  how  Monsieur  I)es  Ageau.v 
and  Honnede  Villeneuve  were  ensnareil  by  tlie  ablH-.ss 
of  Vlaye,  and  how,  notwithstanding  tliat  lady's  in- 
credible cleverness,  it  came  all  right  in  the  enti,  may 
pa.ss  an  hour  of  brisk  entertainment  with  Mr.  Stanley 
.1.  Weyman's  late.st  book,  '"The  Abbess  of  Vlaye" 
(T..ongmans,  (Jreen). 

STORIES  OF  AMERICA,   PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

The  American  historical  novelist  seems  to  have  shifted 
his  center  of  interest  from  Colonial  ami  Revolutionary 
days  to  the  Civil  War  and  the  years  preceding  it.  Among 
the  Ijooks  of  the  month,  "The  Hills  of  Freedom,"  by 
Joseph  Sharts  (l)oubleday.  Page),  carries  us  back  to  the 
years  of  the  Me.xican 
war.  The  in  terest 
centers  on  the  char- 
acter of  (teneral  Har- 
ris, and  on  a  well-told 
intrigue  carried  on 
iH'tween  his  sou  and 
his  ward.  Hut  t  he 
book  touches  on 
larger  issues  and  in- 
troduces John  lirown 
and  liis  men. 

Much  more  delight- 
fxil  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  is 
"  Diane,"  by  Kathe- 
rine  Holland  Brown 
(Doubleday,  Page). 
It  is  a  story  of  the 
Icarian  community 
on    the     Mississippi. 
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Diane  is  thoroughly  lovable ;  other  characters  are 
vividly  drawn  and  full  of  genuine  pathos.  The  book 
is  well  written. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  L.  McManus,  author  of  "The  Boy 
and  the  Outlaw  "  (Grafton  Press),  lived  in  his  boyhood 
at  Hiirper's  Ferry,  and  there  witnessed  the  famous  raid 
of  .John   Brown.     He    was  himself    in   the  mountain 

schoolhouse  when  it 
w as  c a p t u r e d  by 
Brown's  men.  These 
int«'resting  memories 
Mr.  M  c  M  a  n  ii  s  has 
t  urned  to  excellent 
account  in  a  story 
that  moves  swiftly 
and  directly  and  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of 
pleasant  humor  and 
e.Kcellent  character- 
drawing. 

In   "  .M  a  n  assas" 
KMacmillan),  Mr.  Ui>- 
t  on   .S  i  II  el  jii  r   has 
added  anot  her  to  the 
long  list  of  ambitious 
novels  dealing    with 
the  war.    The  canvas 
upon  which  Mr.  Sin- 
clair paints  is  large, 
but  his  power  is  well  sustaineil  through  the  long  narra- 
tive, which   presents  an  impressive  picture  of  certain 
phases  of  the  great  struggle. 

But.  after  all,  the  novels  dealing  with  contemporary, 
or  nearly  contemporary,  life  in  America  are  more  vital, 
and  altogether  better  worth  while.  Foremost  among 
these  is  "The  Law  of  the  Land"  (Bolibs-Merrill;,  by 
Kmerson  Hough,  a  strong  and  fair  study  of  the  negro 
problem  as  it  confronts  the  South  to-<lay.  The  .scene 
is  laid  in  the  far  South,  "  in  the  heartof  theonly  Ameri- 
can part  of  America,"  on  and  around  the  i)lantation  of 
Colonel  Blount.  The  story's  main  incident  is  the  trial 
for  murder  of  Colonel  Blount,  who  has  shot  .several 
negroes  in  an  uprising  that  promised  to  be  dangerous. 
In  the  i)lea  for  the  defense,  Mr.  Hough  has  stated  as 
sanely  and  as  well  as  it  luis  ever  been  stated  the  point 
of  view  of  the  fair-minded  and  intelligent  Southerner. 
The  amended  Constitution  was  cruel  and  unjust,  not 
to  the  white  but  to  the  black  man,  because  "it  sought 
to  do  that  which  cannot  l)e  done, — to  establish  growth 
instead  of  the  chance  to  grow."  "The  I.,aw  of  the 
Land"  will  fully  sust^iin  the  reputation  that  Mr.  Hough 
won  by  "The  Missi.ssippi  Bubble"  and  "The  Way  to 
the  West." 

Another  admirable  story  of  Southern  life  is  "Guthrie 
of  the  Times''  (Doubledaj-,  Page),  by  Jo.seph  A.  Alt- 
sheler.  The  book  deals  with  the  political  conditions  of 
a  Southern  State,  presumably  Kentucky,  and  attempts 
to  demonstrate  their  essential  dignity  and  healthiness. 
A  young  American  girl  who  has  brought  home  with  her 
European  education  certain  contemptuous  notions  of 
American  politics  is  introduced.  She  comes  in  close 
contact  with  the  politics  of  her  State,  and  is  finally  con- 
vinced of  the  noble  ami  valuable  elements  in  them. 
The  plot  of  the  story  turns  about  an  impeachment 
brought  against  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  who  is 
charged  with  partiality  in  seeking  to  hold  back  certain 
legislative  measures.  His  innocence  of  the  charge  is 
proved  by  Guthrie,  correspondent  of  the  Times,  who 
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represents  well  all  that  is  best  in  American  journalism. 
The  fresh,  sane  optimism  of  the  book  is  very  appealing 
after  all  that  is  heard  of  corruption  and  plunder  in 
politics.  Guthrie  is  Ji  thoroughly  attractive  type  of  the 
young  American  of  to-day, — keen,  resourceful,  practical, 
yet  not  without  a  sense  of  the  romance  of  life. 

Contemporary  social  conditions  have  no  more  serious 
student  than  Judge  Robert  Grant,  nor  one  who  knows 
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how  to  embody  the  results  of  his  study  more  attract- 
ively in  the  form  of  fiction.  "The  Undercurrent" 
(Scribners)  deals  with  two  insistent  problems  of  Amer- 
ican society,— the  problem  of  enormous  wealth  and  the 
problem  of  divorce.  Judge  Grant  treats  both  with 
calmness  and  sanity.  He  does  not  belittle  or  satirize 
the  multi-millionaire,  but  gives  him  his  just  due  for 
frequent  nobility  of  aim  and  method,  and  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  heavy  responsibility  that  rests  upon  him. 
The  danger  does  not  lie  in  his  personality,  but  in  the 
pace  of  living  he  necessarily  sets.  His  continual  dis- 
play of  luxury  outweighs  by  far  the  salutary  effects  of 
his  public  beneficence.  In  treating  of  the  problem  of 
divorce,  Judge  Grant  strongly  upholds  the  position  of 
the  majority  of  modern  States,  that  divorce  is  necessary 
and  in  many  cases  the  only  salvation  of  despairing 
lives.  The  characters  and  the  story  by  means  of  which 
Judge  Grant  illustrates  his  views  are  thoroughly  at- 
tractive from  the  point  of  view  of  literature.  "The 
Undercurrent "  is  first  of  all  a  novel,  and  an  excellent 
one,  and  only  secondarily  a  book  of  purpose. 

Of  well-nigh  eqvial  interest  and  value  is  Prof.  Robert 
Herrick's  "The  Common  Lot"  (Macmillan).  It  is  a 
vivid  story  of  business  and  professional  life  in  Chicago. 
The  reader  is  made  to  feel  the  great  struggle  for  wealth 
and  success,  its  terrible  fascination,  its  great  danger. 
Professor  Herrick  likewise  sets  clearly  before  us  those 
new  social  classes  which  wealth  has  created.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  character-drawing  in  the  book  that  is  at 
once  delicate  and  strong,  and  the  story  of  how  Francis 
Hart  did  not  inherit  the  millions  he  had  hoped  for,  took 


up  the  common  lot 
of  toil,  and  what 
came  of  it,  is 
among  the  best  in 
recent  fiction. 

"New  Samaria" 
(Lippincott)  is  a 
Drief  but  pregnant 
story  by  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell. 
By  a  series  of  per- 
fectly probable 
occurrences,  a  mil- 
lionaire is  strand- 
ed in  a  small  town 
in  the  West  witli- 
out  anj'  means  of 
identifying  him- 
self. Thus  he  gets 
the  chance  of  his 
life,  which  he  is 
wise   enough  to 

see,  to  learn  something  of  human  nature  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, especially  as  it  occurs  in  the  tramp  and  the  alms- 
giver.  The  volume  includes  a  second  story  of  less  in- 
terest. 

A  novel  of  unusually  high  merit,  a  story  of  Canadian 
life,  may  be  noted  here.  It  is  "Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador  " 
(Re veil)  by  Mr.  Norman  Duncan,  a  Canadian  by  birth 
and  education,  though  now  holding  the  chair  of  Eng- 
lish in  an  American  college.  Mr.  Duncan's  short  stories, 
good  as  they  were,  hardly  perhaps  gave  promise  of  the 
strength  and  beauty  and  pathos  of  this,  his  first  longer 
effort.  He  has  added  a  new  province  to  the  realm  of 
literature.  The  gray  ice-bovmd  fields  of  Labrador, 
those  stern,  grim  seas,  that  virile,  simple  folk  and  its 
life  of  tragic  monotony, — these  things  are  new  posses- 
sions to  the  imagination,  possessions  of  enduring  value. 
But  Mr.  Duncan  has  not  only  a  new  field  to  exploit,  he 
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has  style.  The  swift  yet  long  and  undulating  sentences 
move  with  a  distinctive  rhythm  that  is  as  fresh  as  it  is 
new.  They  tell  a  strong,  beautiful  love  story.  Alto- 
gether, "  Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador  "  is  one  of  the  sea- 
son's two  or  three  best  books. 

Three  other  le.ss  weighty  books,  all  dealing  with  life 
in  the  South,  are  "Tiie  Eagle's  Shadow "  (Doubleday, 
Page),  by  James  Branch  Cabell,  which  is  a  pleasant 
comedy  and  beautifully  written;  ''The  River's  Chil- 
dren" (Lippincott),  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  an  idyl 
of  the  Mississippi  River;  and  "An  Angel  by  Brevet" 
(Lippincott),  by  Helen  Pitkin,  a  well-wrought  story  of 
Creole  life  in  New  Orleans. 

OLD  EUROPEAN  DAYS. 

"Theophano"  (Harpers),  by  the  well-known  English 
historian  and  positivist,  Frederic  Harrison,  is  a  brilliant 
piece  of  historical  writing,  wliatever  ([ualities  of  a  good 
novel  it  may  lack.  The  history  of  Byzantium  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  the  ideas  of  the  majority  of  peoi)le  are 
hazy,  to  say  the  least,  antl  one  cannot  do  In-tter  tiian 
trust  to  Mr.  Harrison  for  clearer  light  on  this  obscur*' 
period,  since  he  has  uii(loiil)tedly  brought  to  iiistask  a 
knowledge  of  his  subject  rarely,  if  ever,  possessed  l)y  the 
writer  of  historical  novels.  If  the  plot  of  "Theophano" 
drags,  there  is  rich  compen.sation  in  a  vivid  i)icture  of 
the  numners  and  the  statecraft  of  the  Eastern  empire 
under  the  rule  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenetus.  The 
hero  of  the  novel  is  that  brave  general,  N'icei)horus 
Phocas,  who  delivered  Crete  from  Saracen  sovereignty  ; 
its  heroine,  the  dis.solute  but  fascinating  Empress 
Theophano,  in  the  delineation  of  whose  character  Mr. 
Harri.son  does  not  fail  of  success.  If  "Theophano"  is 
not  a  very  good  novel,  it  is  a  highly  instructive  piece  of 
literature. 

There  seems  to  be  no  linut  to  the  historical  erudition 
of  Mr.  William  Stearns  Davis.  He  has  written  a  novel 
dealing  with  the  fall  of  the  Roman  republic;  another 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  during  tin-  lirst  crusade. 
His  latest  lx)ok,  "  Falaise  of  the  Blessed  Voice"  (Mac- 
millan),  is  a  romance  of  Krancc  under  the  reign  of 
Saint  Louis.  Mr.  Davis  is  frankly  a  follower  of  Scott. 
His  characters  all  speak  the  rather  impossible  jargon 
of  "Quentin  Durward "and  "Ivanhoe."  Biit  Mr.  Davis 
undoubtedly  tells  a  fa.scinating  story  of  people  who  are 
genuinely  interesting,  and  throws  over  the  whole  the 
glamour  of  romance.     Falaise,  the  blind  singer,  is  an 

e  x  (J  u  i  s  i  t  e  figure, 
who.se  power  of  song 
e.xerts  its  unconscious 
influence  as  Pippa's 
did  in  Browning's 
"  Pippa  Pa.s.ses."  The 
character  of  Louis  is 
convincingly  drawn^ 
and  the  various  .scenes 
of  medieval  life  clearly 
seen  and  depicted. 

'•The  Lady  of  Loyal- 
ty House"  (Harpers), 
by  Mr.  Justin  Hunt- 
ly  McCarthy,  is  a 
brisk  and  breezy  ro- 
mance of  Cavalier  and 
Puritan,  and,  of 
course,  of  the  love  of 
a  loyal  lady  for  a  Pu- 
wiLLiAM  STEARNS  DAVIS.  ritau  Captain.    Evan- 
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der,  the  captain,  is  held  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  loyal 
mansion  of  Brilliana,  and  beconies  naturally  a  prisoner 
of  love.  There  are  plenty  of  hairbreadth  'scapes,  and 
the  story  runs  on  with  breathless  rapidity  to  a  happy 
ending.  There  is  little  or  no  attempt  at  historical  ac- 
curacy or  minute 
coloring,  a  fact 
that  is  quite  re- 
fresh i  n  g .  Mr. 
McCarthy  is  con- 
tent to  tell  a  swift 
and  fascinating 
story,  in  which 
effort  he  succeeds 
thoroughly. 

A  more  thought- 
ful romance  of 
the  same  period 
of  English  his- 
tory is  "Elinor 
Arden,  Royalist" 
(Century),  by  Ma- 
ry Constance  Du 
Bois.  I>ittle  Eli- 
nor Arden,  true 
to  the  cau.se  of  her 
(1  e ad  father's 
king, is  left  an  or- 
phan and  must 
live  witli  the  fiiniily  of  a  R(jundhead  uncle.  Her  life 
in  the  Puritan  household  is  well  described.  But  she 
rememl)ers  the  good  cause,  and  by  her  (juick  wit  and 
daring  is  enabled  to  .save  the  infant  daughter  of  her 
king  from  his  enemies.  Later  comes  a  love  story,  with 
the  happy  ending  of  which  tlie  book  ends  also. 

NOVELS  OF  ENGLISH   LIFE. 

In  "Kate  of  Kate  Hall"  (Appleton),  Mi.q.s  Ellen 
Thorneycroft  Fowler  has  cleverly  adapted  the  story  of 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  to  the  necessities  of  a  tale 
of  modt-rn  English  society.     Kate  is  the  daughter  of  a 

poor  earl ;  she  mu.st 
marry  for  money.  The 
suitable  match  is 
found,  but  Kate  leads 
the  gentlenuin  a  by  no 
means  merry  life. 
'  Here  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  modern  Pe- 
truciiio  and  his  Kate 
is  briskly  and  cleverly 
.set  forth.  But  as  in 
the  play,  so  here  the 
shrew  is  tamed  by  the 
great  tamer — love. 
"Stay!"  so  Kate 
yield.s,  "  not  because 
they  ask  it,  but  be- 
cau<>e  I  do."  The  ob- 
session of  the  epigram 
is  somewhat  le.ss  ap- 
parent here  than  in 
Miss  Fowler's  earlier 
books. 

The  central  theme  of 
"The  Masquerader " 
(Harpers),  by  Kathe- 
rine  Cecil  Thurston,  is 
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by  no  means  as  original,  as  has  been  asserted.  Two  men 
looking  absolutely  alike,  secretly  changed  places  long 
ago  in  Mr.  Zaugwill's  "The  Premier  and  the  Painter," 
and  the  same  thing  happened— with  a  difference— in 
Mr.  Hope's  "Prisoner  of  Zenda."  But  "The  Masquer- 
ader"  is  a  strong  story  of  English  political  life,  and 
furthermore,  the  ethical  problem  involved  in  the  secret 
change  of  place  is  solved  in  a  new  and  eminently  sane 
manner.  Tlie  gradual  disintegration  of  Chilcote's  char- 
acter is  a  strong  piece  of  work,  as  is  likewise  the  de- 
scription of  Loder's  inner  growth. 

"The  Ragged  Messenger"  (Putnams),  by  W.  B.  Max- 
well, is  a  powerful  story  of  a  clergyman,  a  free-lance  of 
faith,  who  suddenly  inherited  great  wealth,  and  of  how 
he  used  it.  The  Rev.  John  Morton  is  a  strong  and 
attractive  figure,  intensely  typical  of  certain  constant 
aspects  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  temperament. 

"The  Truants"  (Harpers),  by  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  is  a 
novel  of  London  life  that  is  sure  to  awaken  the  reader's 
interest.  The  fate  of  the  young  Stretton  couple,  whose 
love  of  each  other  and  of  life  itself  is  in  danger  of  being 
crushed  out  by  the  tyranny  of  Sir  John  Stretton,  is 
strange  and  new,  and  yet  strikes  one  as  quite  true  to 
the  probability  of  things  as  they  are.  Tony  Stretton 
escapes  to  prepare  a  new  home  for  his  wife,  who  un- 
fortunately falls  under  the  influence  of  an  adventurer. 
But  finally  all  comes  right.  More  attractive  figures, 
however,  than  either  of  them  are  those  of  Pamela  Mar- 
dale,  the  real  heroine  of  the  book,  and  of  Giraud,  the 
dreamy  schoolmaster  of  a  village  in  the  Riviera. 

TALES  OF  THE  MARVELOUS. 

"The  Food  of  the  Gods"  (Scribner.s),  is  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells'  latest  experiment  in  fantastic  prophecy.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  disregards  all  scientific  probability  this 
time,  a  fact  that  makes  the  book  less  convincing  and 
less  interesting  than  its  predecessors.  The  "Food" 
increases  the 
gro  wth  of  all  IT 
organisms.  G  i  - 
ant  wasps  whir 
through  the  air ; 
giant  nettles 
break  into 
houses ;  giant  hu- 
man brats  grow 
to  the  height  of 
forty  feet.  Mr. 
Wells  evidently 
thinks,  despite 
his  whimsical 
humor,  that  such 
a  state  of  affairs 
would  be  seri- 
ously desirable. 
It  is  Mr.  Wells' 

peculiar  humorous  gift  that  forms  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  most  valuable  element  in  his  books,  and  cf  this 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  "  The  Food  of  the  Gods." 

In  "  The  Unpardonable  War"  (Macmillan),  Mr.  James 
Barnes  takes  to  prophecy  in  something  like  Mr.  Wells' 
earlier  vein.  The  war  is  a  tremendous  catacly-smic 
struggle  between  England  and  America  which"  will 
take  place  within  the  present  century.  So  great  will 
the  destructive  power  of  modern  weapons  have  become 
that  the  opposing  armies  will  simply  annihilate  each 
other.  Hence  peace  is  to  spring  from  the  loins  of  war 
itself,  and  not  be  brought  about  by  congresses  or  con- 


ventions.   There  is  much  strong  and  vivid  writing  in 
the  book. 

"The  Gray  World"  (Century),  by  Evelyn  Underbill, 
is  a  weird  and  fantastic  story  of  a  child-ghost  and  its 
reincarnation.  The  child  cannot  forget  the  sad  world 
of  the  fleeting  dead  from  which  it  has  come  and  be- 
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comes,  hence,  as  a  human  child,  "queer."  The  best 
thing  in  the  book  is  the  pathos  of  the  description  of  the 
unrestful  ghosts. 

"Princess  Thora"  (Little,  Brown)  is  a  fascinating 
romance  by  Mr.  Harris  Burland.  Some  time  in  the 
tenth  century  a  band  of  Norman  knights,  carried  by  a 
strange  convulsion  of  nature  to  the  North  Pole,  estab- 
lish there  on  a  volcanic  and  hence  fertile  island  a 
medieval  state  which  survives  to  this  day.  The  Silex 
polar  expedition,  after  a  manner  that  the  reader  must 
discover  for  himself,  succeeds  in  reaching  this  feudal 
kingdom  of  Asturnia.  The  book  is  highly  imaginative, 
and  compels  that  momentary  suspension  of  disbelief 
which  is  poetic  faith. 

IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 

The  doings  of  the  six  Madigan  girls,  as  chronicled  by 
Miss  Miriam  Michelson  in  "The  Madigans"  (Century), 
are  quite  delicious.  The  six  girls  are  so  thoroughly 
and  frankly  human,  and  yield  themselves  with  such 
unconscious  joy  to  all  their  instincts,  that  the  reader  is 
disarmed  as  far  as  approval  or  disapproval  goes.  They 
were  undoubtedly  by  no  means  even  moderately  good, 
— Kate  and  Split  and  Sissy  and  the  rest, — but  it  must 
have  been  good  to  know  them  and  to  be  admitted  to 
their  quarrels  and  counsels.  Miss  Michelson's  humor 
has  rare  freshness  and  charm. 

"May  Iverson — Her  Book"  (Harpers),  by  Elizabeth 
Jordan,  is  another  delightful  story  about  girls.  May 
Iverson,  aged  fourteen,  sets  down  her  adventures  in 
the  great  convent  school,  and  incidentally  lets  us  get 
glimpses  of  her  view  of  things  in  general.  The  episodes 
of  little  Kitty  James,  who  was  fed  with  knowledge,  of 
the  poetess,  and  not  a  few  of  others,  possess  humor 
that  is  at  once  rich    and  delicate.     The  book  is  by 
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no  means  calculated 
to  give  pleasure  to 
{<irls  alone. 

How  Lieut.  Robert 
Warburton  tries  to 
l)lay  a  practical  joke 
on  his  sister,  becomes 
entangled  in  the  mesh 
of  his  own  weaving, 
and  finally  takes  the 
position  of  groom  and 
coachman  in  the 
house  of  the  girl  he 
loves, — these  are  the 
original  adventures 
that  form  the  theme 
of  Mr.  Harold  Mac- 
(Jrath's  "The  .Man  on 
the  Box  "  ( Hobbs-Mer- 
rill).  An  element  of 
tragedy  enters  the  story  in  the  cour.se  of  its  develop- 
ment, l)ut  the  humor  predominates,— good  humor,  al- 
though mainly  that  of  situation. 

SHORT  STORIES. 

Mi.ss  Eleanor  Hoyt  has  gathered  ten  of  her  i)leasnnt 
and  interesting  stories  in  a  volume  that  takes  its  title 
from  the  first  story,  "Nancy's  Country  CMiristma-s" 
(Doubled ay.  Page). 


kart^ 
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The  Jjittle  (iod  and 
the  Mashine"  and 
"The  Visiting  Peer" 
are  brief  episodes  of 
American  life  treated 
with  insight  and  hn 
mor. 

Far  more  weighty 
Rn<l  vital  are  the  sto 
ries  which  Mi.ss  Viola 
KoselH)ro  has  collected 
uuder  the  title,  "Play- 
ers and  Vagabon<ls  " 
(MacmiUan).  It  is 
Miss  Koseboro's  spe- 
cial gift  to  find  the  hid- 
den be a  u t  y  under 
things  of  sordid  as- 
pect, the  spirit  of  good 
and  of  human  kindli- 
ness under  all  that  ap- 
pears harsh  and  evil. 
Hence  the  pathos  of 
her  stories  rings  true 
and  .sound,  and  her  all- 
embracing  charity  en- 
gages the  fullest  sympathy.  These  tattered  waifs  and 
strays  of  life,  these  "players  aiul  vagabonds,"  have 
found  one  to  plead  for  them  whose  pleading  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  resist.  . 

Mr.  John  Fox,  Jr.'s,  "Christmas  Eve  on  Lonesome" 
(Scribners)  is  a  vohime  of  virile  tales  of  those  aspects 
of  Southern  life  a  knowledge  of  which  Mr.  Fox  has 
displayed  in  his  previous  books.  Comedy  and  tragedy 
are  never  far  apart  in  this  life,  where  the  pa.ssions  of 
men  are  .strong  and  swift,  though  their  speech  and  a.s- 
pect  are  quaint  and  rustic.  The  vohime  ends  with  a 
capital  dog-story,  "Christmas  Night  With  Satan." 

Very  much  lighter  and  more  vivaci  us,  though  not 


Illustration  (rcdiiceii)  from 
"Nancy's  Country  Christmas." 
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lacking  in  insight,  and  of  excellent  artistic  finish,  are 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers'  "A  Young  Man  in  a  Hurry, 
and  Other  Stories"  (Harpers).     The  title  story  is  by  no 

means  the  best  in  the 
volume.  The  best  are 
witty,  piquant,  and 
swiftly  told. 

"TrafTics  and  Dis- 
coveries" is  the  title 
of  Mr.  Kipling's  latest 
book,  the  first  volume 
of  collected  tales  since 
"A  Day's  Work." 
"  Traffics  and  Discov- 
eries" (Doubleday, 
Page)  consists  of 
eleven  stories,  all  of 
which,  except  the 
longest — "The  Army 
of  a  Dream  " — have 
already  l)een  pul>- 
lished  in  the  maga- 
zines. Tiieone  entitled  "They"  appeared  within  a  few 
months  past.  A  good  deal  of  Mr.  Kipling's  later  work 
has  Ijeen  sjiturated  with  a  sort  of  psychological  subtlety, 
which  was  foreshadowed  in  his  famous  tale,  "The 
Hrushwood  Hoy."  In  this  latest  collection,  the  stories 
"They  "and  "Wireless"  are  especially  redolent  of  this 
subtlety,  which  in  concepticm  reminds  us  of  the  elder 
Hawthorne,  but  in  style  are  Kipling's  inimitable  own. 

Rev.  William  Hoyd  Carpenter,  iiishop  of  Kijjon,  has 
written  a  little  Christmas  story  under  the  title,  "The 
Chri.st-Child  of  the  Three  Ages  of  Man"  (Dutton). 

A  NOTEWORTHY  EDITION  OF  THACKERAY. 

Hy  far  the  most  satisfactory  edition  of  Thackeray  we 
have  .seen  in  recent  years  is  the  one  published  by 
Crowell  in  thirty  volumes,  by  William  P.  Trent  and 
.lohn  Hell  Heiineman.  These  are  (luietly  and  tastefully 
1m)uiu1,  and  the  paper  and  letterpress  are  satisfactory. 
Most  of  the  illustrations  are  historic  ones,  and  each 
volume  has  as  a  frontispiece  a  reproduction  of  a  steel 
engraving,  generally  of  the  author  at  some  stage  of  his 
career.  Not  only  are  the  well-known  masterpieces, 
"Vanity  Fair,"  "Henry  P'smond,"  and  the  other  great 
world  novels  included,  but  al.so  the  essays,  burlesques, 
Christmas  stories,  sketches,  criticisms  of  letters  and 
art,  quips  in  Punch,  drawings,  poems,  and  a  new  col 
lection  of  typical  personal  letters.  Practically  every- 
thing Thackeray  ever  wrote  is  included  in  this  excellent 
edition,  under  the  general  title,  "The  Complete  Works 
of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray." 

A  COUPLE  OF  JAPANESE  NOVELS. 
One  form  of  .Japanese  patriotism  not  sufficiently 
well  known,  perhaps,  is  that  of  the  cultured  class,  who, 
while  the  armies  of  Japan  have  been  fighting  her 
battles  in  Manchuria,  have  been  campaigning  by  voice 
and  pen  for  the  understanding  and  approval  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  Pamphlets  on  politics  and  economics, 
magazine  articles,  and  even  novels,  are  being  written 
to  further  this  end.  (^ne  of  the  most  striking  specimens 
of  the  last  form  of  literature  is  Gensai  Murai's  novel, 
"  Hana,  a  Daughter  of  Japan."'  In  this  novel  the  author 
endeavors  to  "display,  in  a  slight  measure,  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  countrymen."  It  is  the  story  of  a 
beautiful,  virtuous  Japanese  girl  and  a  false,  bold,  bad 
Ru.ssian,  with  a  big,  brave,  chivalrous  American  thrown 
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in  for  good  measure.  The  daughter  of  Japan  and  her 
faniilj'  exhibit  all  the  high-niindedness  and  other  fine 
qualities  which  the  writer  claims  for  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  been  content  to  admit  are  characteristic 
of,  the  Japanese  people.  The  Russian  officer  embodies 
all  the  undesirable  qualities  which  are  held  to  charac- 
terize the  Russian  Government.  Japan,  the  author 
contends,  is  fighting  for  civilization  and  humanity. 
Russia  "ever  shows  her  gluttonous  ambition,  while  her 
own  people  are  suffering  from  tyranny."  With  praise- 
worthy enterprise,  the  author  has  liad  his  story  trans- 
lated into  elegant  English,  and  it  is  such  a  beautiful 
piece  of  book-making  that  we  are  ready  to  pardon  the 
naivete  with  which  the  author  makes  the  villain  kill 
himself  just  at  the  opportune  moment.  The  book  is 
printed  on  fine  paper,  illustrated  with  more  than 
usually  attractive  Japanese  pictures,  and  is  bound  in 
silk,  with  an  exquisite  flower  design  on  the  cover.  It  is 
inclosed  in  a  cover  of  special  design,  held  together  by 
odd  but  beautiful  little  ivory  catches.  The  book  is 
published  by  the  Hochi  Shimbun  Press,  in  Tokio.  The 
author,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  best-known  living  Japa- 
nese noveli-sts. 

Onoto  Watanna  may  not  infuse  into  her  novels  the 
correct  Japanese  spirit.  A  number  of  citizens  of  Japan 
have  claimed  that  she  does  not.    In  her  novels  of  Japa- 


nese life,  however,  she 
certainly  succeeds  in 
presenting  to  us  a  de- 
lightful, charming, 
idyllic  spirit  of  some 
kind  which  we  would 
like  to  believe  accurate- 
ly Japanese.  More- 
over, she  always  selects 
such  delicious  titles. 
Her  latest  novel,  "The 
Love  of  Azalea,"  is  a 
charming,  dainty  love- 
story,  and  its  publish- 
ers (Dodd,  Mead)  have 
presented  it  in  a  beau- 
tiful setting.  Azalea 
was  a  sweet  little  Japa- 
nese girl,  beloved  by  an 
American  clergyman, 
who  remained  faithful 
to  her  through  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
This  volume  is  daintily  illustrated  by  an  artist  with 
the  Japanese  name  of  Gaso  Foudji,  illustrator  and 
decorator,  who  has  done  his  work  well. 


Illustration  ( reduced)  from 
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Atoms  of  Empire.    By  C.  J.  Cutcliffe  Hyne.    Macmillan. 

Baccarat.    By  Frank  Danby.    Lippincott. 

Bindweed,  The.  By  Nellie  K.  Blisset.  Mann  Vynne  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Black  Friday.    By  F.  S.  Isham.    Bobbs-Merrill. 

Box  of  Matches,  A.    By  Hamblen  Sears.    Dodd,  Mead. 

Cape  Cod  Folks.  By  Sarah  P.  McL.  Greene.  DeWolfe,  Fiske. 

Captains  of  the  World.  By  Gwendolen  Overton.  Macmillan. 

Chronicles  of  Don  Q.  By  K.  and  Hesketh  Prichard.  Lip- 
pincott. 

Common  Way,  The.    By  Margaret  Deland.    Harpers. 

Comrade-in-Arms.  By  General  King.  The  Hobart  Company. 

Custodian,  The.    By  Archibald  Eyre.    Holt. 

Deacon  Lysander.  By  Sarah  P.  McL.  Greene.  Baker  & 
Taylor. 

Dialstone  Lane.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs.    Scribners. 

Divine  Fire,  The.    By  May  Sinclair.    Holt. 

Dr.  Tom.    By  J.  W.  Streeter.    Macmillan. 

Eighteen  Miles  From  Home.  By  William  T.  Hodge.  Small, 
Maynard. 

Emmanuel  Burden.    By  Hilaire  Belloc.    Scribners. 

Entering  Wedge,  The.  By  W.  K.  Marshall.  Jennings  & 
Graham  Company. 

Fantasmaland.  By  Charles  Raymond  Macauley.  Bobbs- 
Merrill. 

Fergy  the  Guide.    By  H.  S.  Canfield.    Holt. 

First  Stone,  The.    By  W.  T.  Washburn.    Fenno. 

Five  Little  Peppers  and  their  Friends.  By  Margaret  Sidney. 
Lothrop. 

Flower  of  Youth,  The.    By  R.  R.  Gilson.    Harpers. 

Freckles.    By  G.  Stratton-Porter.    Doubleday,  Page. 

Gabriel  Pread's  Castle.    By  Alice  Jones.    Turner. 

Hope  Hathaway.    By  Frances  Parkfer.    C.  M.  Clark  Pub.  Co. 

Japanese  Romance,  A.    By  Clive  Holland.    Stokes. 

Jimmie  Moore,  of  Bucktown.  By  W.  E.  Trotter.  Winona 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 

Knitting  of  Souls.    By  Maud  C.  Gay.    Lee  &  Shepard. 

Little  Miss  Dee.    By  Roswell  Field.    Revell. 

Love  in  Chief.    By  Rose  K.  Weeks.    Harpers. 

Mammy  Rosie.    By  A.  M.  Bagby.    Published  by  the  author. 

Misfit  Crown,  The.    By  Frances  Davidge.    Appletons. 


Mr.  Waldy's  Return.    By  Theo.  Winthrop.    Holt. 

More  Cheerful  Americans.    By  Charles  B.  Loomis.    Holt. 

My  Lady  Daughter.  By  Dwight  Tilton.  C.  M.  Clark  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Nathalie's  Sister.    By  Annie  C.  Ray.    Little,  Brown. 

Nelson's  Yankee  Boy.    By  F.  H.  Costello.    Holt. 

Never-never  Land.    By  W.  Barrett.    Lippincott. 

New  Paolo  and  Francesca,  A.  By  Annie  E.  Holdsworth. 
John  Lane. 

Nostromo:  A  Tale  of  the  Seaboard.  By  Joseph  Conrad. 
Harpers. 

On  Etna.    By  Norma  Lorimer.    Holt. 

On  the  Trail  of  Pontiac.  By  Edward  Strattemeyer.  Lee  & 
Shepard. 

Overlord,  The.    By  Allan  Mclvor.    Ritchie. 

Paths  of  Judgment.    By  Anne  D.  Sedgevvick.    Century. 

Piney  Home.    By  G.  S.  Kimball.    Turner. 

Poketown  People.    By  Ella  Middleton  Tybout.     Lippincott. 

Prince  Chap,  The.    By  Edward  Peple.    Putnams. 

Professor  Lovedahl.    By  Alexander  Kieland.    Stone. 

Prospector,  The.    By  Ralph  Connor.    Revell. 

Pursuit  of  Phyllis.    By  J.  H.  Bacon.    Holt. 

Quest  of  John  Chapman,  The.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis.  Mac- 
millan. 

Quincunx  Case,  The.    By  W.  D.  Pitman.    Turner. 

Rachel  Marr.    By  Moreley  Roberts.    L.  C.  Page. 

Reaper,  The.    By  Edith  Rickert.    Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Roland  of  Altenburg.    By  E.  M.  WooUey.    Stone. 

Search,  The.    By  E.  P.  Weaver.    Barnes. 

Seeker,  The.    By  H.  L.  Wilson.    Doubleday,  Page.' 

Soldier  of  the  Valley.    By  Nelson  Lloyd.    Scribner. 

Sweet  Peggy.    By  L.  S.  Harris.    Little,  Brown. 

Talitha  Cumi.    By  Annie  J.  Holland.    Lee  &  Shepard. 

Three  Prisoners,  The.    By  W.  H.  Shelton.    Barnes. 

Tonda:  A  Story  of  the  Sioux.  By  Warren  K.  Morehead. 
Clarke. 

Trixy.    By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.    Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Winning  His  "W."  By  E.  T.  Tomlinson.  American  Baptist 
Publishing  Society. 

Wolverine,  The.    By  A.  L.  Lawrence.    Little,  Bro\vn. 

Zelda  Dameron.    By  Meredith  Nicholson.    Bobbs-Merrill. 


SERIOUS    BOOKS   OF   THE   SEASON. 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

<  i  'T^  HE  traveler's  joy  "in  France  and  Italy  lies  chiefly 
X  in  historic  association  ;  and  the  richness  of  this 
historic  hackground  has  seldom  been  presented  more 
vvitehingly  than  in  the  volume  "Sketches  on  the  Old 
Koad  Througii  France  to  Florence"  (Dutton),  hy  A.  H. 
Hallam  iMurray,  witli  the  assistance  of  Henry  W.  Nevi- 
son  and  Montgomery  Carmichael.  These  artist  travelers 
entered  Florence  in  what  lias  been  called  the  oidy  right 
way  ;  that  is,  to  slide  into  it  through  a  river's  nu)Uth. 
Beginning  at  Hartleur,  and  journeying  in  a  stately  way 
through  Normandy,  central  France,  and  transjilpine 
Gaul,  the  artists  of  pen  and  brush  give  us  a  very  enter- 
tainingly written  description  of  the  bits  of  old  P'rance 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  art  lovers,  ami  embellish  all  with 
a  series  of  delicious  pictures  in  color. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett's  "Koad  in  Tuscany,"  in  two 
volunu's  (Macmillan),  is  one  of  those  genial,  leisurely, 
charming  Ixjoks,  with  a  touch  of  intimate  knowledge, 
that  we  find  in  the  combination  of  the  artist  and  trav- 
eler. It  reveals  the  real  Italy,  with  its  color  and  fra- 
grance, which  is  known  only  to  those  who  get  away  from 
the  towns  and  cities.  Typogriiphicaliy,  tlie  work  is 
elegant,  and  the  pictures  really  illustrate.  Mr.  Hewlett 
strikes  the  keynote  of  the  work  in  his  preambulat<iry 
remarks  when  he  s<iys  :  "I  have  always  preferred  a 
road  to  a  church,  always  a  man  to  a  masterpiece,  a  sing 
er  to  his  .song  ;  and  I  have  never  opem-d  a  l)o<>k  when 
I  could  read  what  I  wanted  on  tiie  hillside  or  by  the 
river  bank." 

It  was  to  t^'ll  people  "what  .leru.salem  is  like"  that 
Mr.  A.  Goodrich-Freer  has  written  his  "  Inner  Jerus^i- 
lem"  (Dutton).  The  author  writes  from  the  Holy  City 
itself,  and,  it  is  interestingly  signillcant  to  note,  right 
under  the  shmlow  of  the  Hu.ssian  tower.     Among  other 


noteworthy  facts  brought  out  as  to  life  in  modern  Je- 
rusalem is  one  which  the  author  presents  in  these 
words:  "  While  we  sing 'They  call  us  to  deliver  their 
land  from  error's  chain,'  let  us  realize  that  here  we  may 
send  out  our  youngest  maid,  with  no  further  caution 
than  not  to  get  her  pocket  picked  ;  we  Tuay  take  a  cab, 
certain  that  our  driver,  unless  he  be  a  Christian,  will 
not  get  drunk."  There  are  many  full-page  inustrations, 
chiefly  fron»  photographs. 

A  terrific  indictment  of  Turkish  misrule  and  anarchy 
in  the  Halkaiis  is  Mr.  Hegiiiald  Wyon's  bulky  volume, 
"Tiie  Balkans  From  Within"  (Strihiiers).     The  author 
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Illustration  (reduced)  from  "Inner  Jerusalem." 
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Illustrulioii  freduced)  from  "The  Balkans  From  Within." 

l)elieves  that  n  terrible  war  Ix-tween  Bulgaria  and  Tur- 
key is  a  matter  of  the  very  near  future.  Mr.  Wyon  was 
nriginally  hostile  to  the  .Macedonians,  but,  after  a  visit 
to  that  country,  his  opinion  chang»-d  entirely.  He  de- 
scrilH's  an  intolerable  condition,  even  worse  than  most 
of  the  reports  we  have  already  had  as  to  the  misrule 
and  ma-ssacre  in  unfortunate  Macedonia  anrl  Albania. 
The  dispatch  of  Austrian  troops  to  Macedonia,  this 
writer  tledares,  indicates  the  e.xistence  of  secret  treat- 
ies, and  also  that,  at  the  first  sign  of  actual  fighting, 
.\ustria  will  receive  a  European  mandate  to  move.  Mr. 
Wyon's  volume  is  copiously  illustrated  from  photo- 
grapiis.  It  is  also  supplemented  with  .some  maps  and 
diagrams. 

.Mr.  Heinrich  Schafcr's  "Songs  of  an  Egyptian  Peas- 
ant," originally  published  in  German  two  years  ago, 
has  lieeu  rendered  in  English  by  Frances  Hart  Breasted, 
and  published  by  Hinrichs,  of  Leipsic.  It  is  not  intended 
as  a  book  for  scholars,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  but 
has  been  prepared  for  the  pleasure  of  travelers  on  the 
Nile.  Although  the  life  of  the  Egyptian  peasant  is  very 
monotonous,  the  translator  declares  that  he  has  a  .strong 
musical  appreciation,  and  that  there  are  all  kinds  of 
.songs,  sentimental  and  even  martial.  The  book  is  paper- 
bound  and  illustrated. 
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Fascinating  is  the  term  to  apply  to  Mr.  Frank  T.  Bul- 
len's  descriptions  of  sea  life.  His  "  Cruise  of  the  Cach- 
alot "was  perhaps  the  most  famous  work,  but  a  later 
one.  ''Denizens  of  the  Deep"'  (Revell),  is  certainly 
as  charming  in  style 
and  graphic  in  descrip- 
tion. Mr.  Bullen  has  the 
facultj-  of  imparting  to 
the  life  of  the  deep  .sea 
an  almost  human  qual- 
ity. All  sorts  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  reptilian 
and  finny  tribes  are  in- 
troduced and  made  as  fa- 
miliar as  men  we  know. 
Each  of  the  dwellers  of 
the  deep  seems  to  have  a 
personality.  The  illus- 
trations in  this  volume 

,  are  excellent.     They  are 

■  as  lifelike  as  realily. 

JAPAN,  CHINA,  AND  KOREA. 

Books  of  travel  and  description,  with  Japan  for  their 
subject,  ai'e  being  replaced  by  solid  serious  studies  of 
the  Japanese  people  and  tlieir  relations  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  One  of  the  best.volumes,  in  brief  compass, 
on  Japanese  historical  development,  and  answering  the 
question.  What  has  enabled  the  Japanese  people  to 
escape  the  fate  of  other  Asiatic  nations  when  in  contact 
with  the  West?  is  "The  Awakening  of  Japan,"  by 
Okakura-Kakuzo,  author  of  "  The  Ideals  of  the  East." 
The  accomplishments  of  the'  New  Japan,  Dr.  Okakura 
points  out,  are  the  natural  outcome  of  her  history, — her 
religion,  her  art,  and  her  traditions.     He  writes  in  Eng- 
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lish,  with  a  broad  culture.  There  is  no  "  yellow  peril," 
he  declares.  He  also  indicates  some  of  the  tendencies 
wliich  may  affect  the  future  of  the  Orient,  and  speaks 
with  nuK^i  appreciation  of  the  Christian  attitude 
toward  woman  as  an  influence  upon  the  society  and 
civilization  of  Japan.  Dr.  Okakura  was  one  of  the 
illustrious  exponents  of  the  old  ideals,  which,  neverthe- 
less, led  to  the  Japanese  renaissance. 

Another  thoughtful  philosophical  work,  by  a  Japa- 
nese, written  in  English,  is  Dr.  K.  Akasawa's  work, 
"The  Russo-Japane.se  Conflict"  (Houghton,  Mifflin). 
Dr.  Akasawa  has  been  lecturer  on  the  civilization  and 
history  of  East  Asia  at  Dartmouth  College.  He  has 
made  a  most  illuminating  and  complete  statement  of 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  Japanese  people,  which 
led  them  to  take  up  arms  against  Russia.  A  good  map 
and  several  portraits  illustrate  the  volume.  Dr.  Aka- 
sawa, in  his  preface,  declares  his  earnest  intention  to 
present  a  fair  statement.  He  announces  that  no  greater 
favor  can  be  done  him  than  a  more  complete  and  just 
statement  of  Russia's  cause  than  he  has  been  able  to 
make. 

The  first  book  on  the  war,  by  one  who  has  been  in  it, 
is  Frederick  Palmer's  "With  Kuroki  in  Manchuria" 


OKAKURA-KAKUZO. 


Copyright  by  Collier's  H'cekly. 

JAMES  H.   HARE. 

(Scribners).  AH  the  chapters  of  this  volume  have  al- 
ready appeared  as  special  correspondence  in  ColUcr^s 
Weekly,  and  they  are  illustrated  from  photographs  by 
James  H.  Hare.  Mr.  Palmer  was  with  General  Kuroki 
from  before  the  battle  of  theYalu  until  after  Liao-Yang. 
His  description,  written  in  the  fine  swinging  style  for 
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liyrlght  by  Collier's  lyttklv. 

(l"re.lericlt  rainier. ) 

FKEDERUK  PALMEU,  ANI>  THE  AMEHirVN  Al  IA(  IIKS,  COI,. 
E.  ir.  CHOWDKIl  AND  CAPT.  C.  <;.  MAUCH,  AT  FENd  WANd 
CIIENO. 

which  his  work  is  noteworthy,  In-jiins  with  the  chapter 
"The  Strut I'Ky  iiiul  Politics  of  the  Wur."  He  presents 
the  canipaiKiiinn  very  realistically.  Of  course,  he  is 
full  of  admiration  for  .Japanese  patienco,  system,  and 
I)luck,  but  betwet'ii  his  lines  we  cannot  fail  to  catch 
glimpses  of  the  splendid  heroism  and  soldierly  qualities 
of  the  Russian  common  soMier. 

Ur.  Louis  L.  Seanuui's  tribute  to  the  Japanese  s»ir- 
gical  and  medical  department  has  alremly  been  referred 

to  in  this 
H  V.  V  I  E  w  . 

II  is  experi- 
ences on  the 
marc  h 
'•From  To- 
kio  Through 
Manchuria 
W  i  t  h  t  h  e 
.la  pank'se" 
have  been 
published  in 
book  form 
(Ai)pletons). 
with  many 
illustra- 
tions. Dr. 
S  e  a  m  a  n 
s h o w s ,  by 
pen  and  pic- 

I II  r  e ,  h  o  w 
t  h  o  r  o  u  g  h 
and  up-to- 
date  the  Jap- 
anese medi- 
cal statT  is  ; 
how  small  is 
the  percent- 
age of  mor- 
tality in  the  armies  of  Japan,  because  the  medical  de- 
partment relies  more  on  prevention  than  cure.  He  points 
out  rather  ironically  that,  when  the  Occidental  govern- 
ments, including  the  United  States,  were  invited  to  send 
military  attaches  with  the  forces  of  Japan,  not  one  of 
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them  sent  an  ofRcial  representative  to  follow  the  medi- 
cal work, — "two  men  ai)iece  for  each  country  to  study 
how  Japanese  can  kill,  but  not  one  to  observe  how  they 
can  cure  di.sease  or  prevent  it." 

Three  supplementary  issues  of  the  Eastern  World, 
published  in  English  in  Yokohama,  Japan,  are  pamph- 
lets entitled  "Japanese  Characteristics,"  "What  are 
the  Natural  Resources  of  Japan,"  and  a  review  of  the 
correspondence  in  the  negotiations  between  Japan  and 
Russia,  l'JO:}-l<)<H.  These  are  written  by  Mr.  F.  Shroeder, 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  E<iHtcrn  World.  Mr. 
Shroeder  believes  that  Japan  could  have  gained  her 
ends  without  war.  His  comments  on  the  Japanese 
people  and  the  resources  of  the  country  are  very  frank, 
i  le  condemns  a  number  of  the  governmental  regulations 
which  put  ditliculties  in  the  way  of  bu.sine.ss  by  for- 
eigners. 

An  analysis  of  the  new  Japanese  Civil  Code  as  ma- 
terial for  the  study  of  comparative  jurisprudence  was 
presente<l  to  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and 
Science,  at  St.  Jjouis,  by  Mr.  Xobushige  Ilozumi,  pro- 
fe.s.sor  of  law  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio. 
This  paper  has  V)een  published  in  pamphlet  form,  in 
Knglish,  by  the  Tokio  Printing  Company.  It  is  a  very 
thorough  analysis. 

Lady  Susan  Townley's  experiences  in  Peking  have 
iH'en  supplemented  by  historical  and  political  chapters 
and  published  under  the  title,  "  .My  Chinese  Note- Book" 
(I)uttnii).     The  book  is  of  the  kiM<l  to  be  charucterized 


A  PEKING  CART. 

IllustrAtlon  (reduced)  from  "My  Chinese  Note-Book." 

as  informing.  It  is  written  in  an  entertaining  style, 
and  contains  quite  a  wealth  of  reminiscences.  The  vol- 
ume is  illustrated  with  si.xteen  portraits  and  view-s, 
which  are  supplemented  by  several  maps  and  diagrams. 

Dr.  "William  Elliot  Griffis  has  revised  and  edited  his 
well-known  and  standard  work,  "Korea,  the  Hermit 
Nation."  which  is  issued  in  its  seventh  edition  (Scrib- 
ners).  This  work  originally  appeared  in  1*^82,  and  has 
since  been  a  standard  in  the  way  of  description  and 
history  of  Korea  and  the  Korean  people.  Dr.  Griffis 
has  been  many  years  in  Korea  and  writes  from  a  back- 
ground of  rich  experience.  This  latest  volume  con- 
tains chapters  on  the  "Chino-Japanese  War,"  and  the 
present  conflict  between  Japan  and  Russia.  Besides, 
it  is  equipped  with  a  number  of  maps  and  plans  and  an 
excellent  bibliography. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Cambridge  Historical  Series  is 
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on  "Europe  and  the  Far  East "(Macmillan),  bj'  SirRol)- 
ert  K.  Douglas,  professor  of  Chinese  at  King's  College, 
London.  The  aim  of  this  series  is  to  sketch  the  history 
of  modern  Europe  with  that  of  its  chief  colonies  and  ac- 
quisitions, from  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
down  to  the  present.  And  in  this  special  volume,  Sir 
Robert  attempts  to  give  a  connected  history  of  the  rela- 
tions which  have  obtained  between  the  nations  of  the 
West  and  the  empires  of  China,  Japan,  Anam,  and 
Siam.  The  volume  begins  with  a  consideration  of  the 
earliest  known  intercourse  between  East  and  West,  and 
brings  the  reader  down  to  the  origin  of  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese War.  There  is  a  bibliography  and  a  good  index,  be- 
sides several  excellent  maps. 

RUSSIAN  LIFE  AND  SOCIETY. 

An  entertaining  description  of  Russia  and  life  among 
the  Russians,  illustrated,  and  written  especially  for 
young  people,  is  "Russia,  the  Land  of  the  Great  White 
Czar"  (Cassell),  by  E.  C.  Phillips  (Mrs.  Horace  B. 
Looker),  author  of  "Peeps  Into  China." 

An  old  friend  of  a  book  on  "  Russian  Life  and  Society  " 
has  been  revived  ia  a  new  edition  by  Wood  &  Com- 
pany, Boston.  This  little  volume  consists  of  an  account 
of  a  Russian  tour  in  1866-67  by  Appleton  and  Longfellow, 
"two  young  travelers  from  the  United  States,  who  had 
been  oflEicers  in  the  Union  army,  and  a  journey  to 
Russia  with  General  Banks  in  1869."  The  work  was 
prepared  for  the  press  by  Capt.  Nathan  Appleton.  It  is 
illustrated. 

TWO  VOLUMES  OF  AFRICANA. 

An  informing  but  grewsome  work  on  Africana  is  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Robert  H.  Nassau's  "Fetichism  in  West 
Africa"  (Scribners).  Dr.  Nassau  was  a  missionary  in 
the  Gabun  district  of  the  French  Congo  for  forty  years. 
He  has  already  written  several  volumes  on  African 
native  customs  and  superstitions,  but  this  one  is  the 
most  ambitious.  It  is  a  sad  and  gloomy  story  of  bar- 
barism and  mental  darkness.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
from  photographs. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Morel's  book,  "King  Leopold's  Rule  in 
Africa"  (Funk  &  Wagnalls),  a  bulky  volume  of  five 
hundred  pages,  is  a  chronicle  of  ghastly  outrages  and 
terrible  oppressions  on  the  part  of  Belgian  officials  in 
the  Congo.  The  pic- 
tures are  parti ciilarly 
revolting.  The  author 
of  the  volume  has  been 
carrying  on  a  campaign 
in  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  of  Great 
Britain  for  years  on  the 
subject  of  Congo  mis- 
rule. As  a  member  of 
the  Aborigines  Protec- 
tion Society,  and  a 
well-known  writer  on 
West  African  ques- 
tions, he  undertook  the 
ampliation  of  this 
The  trouble  with 
ngo,  he  declares, 
e  white  rulers 
Qu.    substitu- 

rcial  relations  for  human  happiness.     The 
upon  the  great  powers  of  the  world  to 
.e  name  of  humanity. 
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ENTERTAINING  BIOGRAPHY. 
"The  True  Henry  Clay,"  by  Joseph  M.  Rogers  (Lip- 
pincott),  is  an  attempt  to  delineate  for  the  present  gen- 
eration one  of  the  most  popular  of  American  statesmen 
of  the  era  which  closed  with  the  Civil  War.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  American  people  have  forgotten  Clay 
or  his  achievements  ;  but  it  is  certainly  ti-ue  that  as  the 
years  go  by  many  of  the  things  that  Clay  stood  for  and 
worked  most  strenuously  for  in  his  lifetime  have  been 
relegated  to  the  background,  while  not  a  few  political 
movements  have  been  associated  with  his  name  to 
which  he  was  really  a  stranger.  Mr.  Rogers  makes  no 
attempt  in  this  volume  either  to  uphold  or  to  condemn 
any  portion  of  Clay's  public  career.  His  sole  ambition 
is  to  picture  Clay  just  as  he  was.  Mr.  Rogers  has  had  ac- 
cess to  all  the  private  papers  left  by  the  great  Kentuck- 
ian  ;  and  his  lifelong  familiarity  with  Clay's  career  and 

environment  has  en- 
abled him  to  write, 
by  all  odds,  the  most 
entertaining  and  inti- 
mate sketch  of  Clay 
that  has  yet  appeared. 
Many  of  the  illustra- 
tions, especially  the 
portraits,  several  of 
which  are  now  repro- 
duced for  the  first 
time,  are  extremely 
interesting. 

Every  one  who  is 
not  sure  of  the  great- 
ness and  sweetness  of 
John  Bunyan,  who 
does  not  know  him 
for  one  of  the  truly 
strong  men  of  history, 
should  read  Mr.  W. 
Hale  White's  life  of 
the  famous  tinker,  in 
Scribner's  series  of 
"Literary  Lives." 
Mr.  White  has  made  us  see  Bunyan  the  man,  and 
through  him  the  great,  sober,  deadly  earnest  English 
folk,  of  whom  he  was  the  interpreter.  This  volume  is 
helpfully  illustrated.  It  ought  to  accompany  every 
copy  of  "The  Pil- 
grim's Progress." 
When,  some 
years  ago.  Prof. 
Arminius  Vdm- 
b6ry's  "Life  and 
Ad  ven  t  u  res," 
written  by  him- 
self, appeared,  it 
secured  immedi- 
ate popularity  and 
influence  all  over 
the  English- 
speaking  world. 
Dr.VAmb6ry,  who 
is  now  professor 
of  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buda- 
pest, has  been 
encouraged  by 
this   reception  of 


JOHN  BUNYAN. 

(From  a  portrait  in  the  British 
Museum.    Frontispiece  of  book.) 
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his  first  work  to  write  out  the  story  of  his  entire  career, 
under  the  title,  "The  Story  of  My  Struggles"  (Dutton), 
in  two  volumes.  Professor  Vfiin Wry.  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  an  Hungarian  Hebrew,  who  has  had  remark- 
able experiences  as  a  traveler  and  scientist,  particularly 
in  the  Oriental  countries,  and  has  been  author,  journal- 
ist, and  politician.  These  volumes  are  illustrated  with 
several  portraits. 

A  series  of  very  interesting  and  valuable  little  books 
on  "  Tlie  liives  of  Great  Writers"  is  being  prepared  for 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  by  Tudor  Jenks.  Tliese  aim  to  trace 
the  liistoric  and  personal  biickground  against  which  we 
may  to  most  advantage  .see  the  lives  of  the  most  emi- 
nent writers  of  all  ages.  "In  the  Days  of  Chaucer,' 
illustrated,  with  an  introduction  by  Hamiltou  Wright 
Mabie,  is  the  fust  of  the  series  to  appear.  Mr.  Jenks, 
sivys  Mr.  Mabie,  in  his  introduction,  has  freshened  our 
concejition  of  the  great  English  p<K't.  He  has  ••ma<lc 
us  see  Ciiaucer's  p]iigland,  understand  its  habits,  over 
hear  its  speech,  and  comprehend  its  spirit." 

Tile  latest  issue  in  the  "  Heacon  Hlogra])hies"  (Small, 
Maynard),  edited  by  M.  A.  I)e  Wolfe  Howf,  is  the  life  of 
Walt  Whitman,  by  Isaac  Hull  Piatt.  Mr.  I'latt  ac- 
knowledges that  he  approaches  his  task  as  an  uiKpiali- 
fied  admirer  of  Whitman,  and  a  l)eliever  to  tiie  fullest 
extent  in  the  greatness  of  his  work.  And  yet  he  does 
not  spare  criticism.  The  frontispiece  of  this  little 
volume  is  a  portrait  of  Whitnmn  from  a  photo(jrraph 
tjiken  in  1879. 

It  was  to  have  l)een  expected  tliat  Mrs.  Maybrick 
woidil  write  a  book.  Her  own  story  of  her  trial  fi»r  the 
murder  of  her  husbantl,  and  her  long  imprisonment, 
has  just  been  published,  under  the  title,  "Mrs.  May- 
brick's  Own  Story  :  My  Fifteen  Lost  Years,"  by  Flor- 
ence Kli/abeth  Maybrick  (Funk  A:  Wagnalls).  She 
sjiys  she  shrank  from  the  task  of  writing,  but  she  was 
forced  to  do  so  by  her  friends.  The  story  is  really  an 
indictment  of  the  Hritish  judicial  methods,  with  a.s 
much  of  the  psychology  of  her  prison  lift-  as,  she  de- 
clares, she  has  Ikhmi  al)le  to  wring  from  her  memory  ami 
heart.  The  symi)athetic  reader  will  wish  that  Mrs. 
Maybrick  had  spoken  of  her  life  with  her  husband  ui) 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  but  she  startssharply  with  Iut 
arrest  on  the  charge  of  having  murdereil  him.  There 
is  no  bitterness  in  the  book,  but  it  is  a  strong  indict- 
ment of  British  justice,  and  points  out  the  crying  nee<l 
for  a  British  Court  of  Appeals  in  criminal  cases.  The 
whole  story  of  her  trial  and  imprisonnu'iit,  from  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Edward  Maybrick,  in  IS'.K),  until, 
fifteen  years  later,  when  she  liad  finished  her  "life" 
sentence  (in  I)eceml)er,  IIHW),  is  told  simply,  and  there  is 
added  a  legal  and  medical  analysis  of  the  ca.se. 

MODERN  AMERICAN  PROBLEMS. 

In  a  volume  bearing  as  its  title  the  single  impressive 
word  "Poverty"  (Macmillan),  Mr.  Rol)ert  Hunter  un- 
dertakes to  estimate  the  e.xtent  of  poverty  at  the  present 
time  in  the  United  States;  to  describe  .some  of  its  evils, 
not  only  among  the  dependent  and  vicious  cla.s.ses,  but 
also  among  the  unskilled,  underpaid,  underfed,  and 
poorly  house<l  workers  ;  to  point  out  certain  remedial 
actionswhichsociety  may  wisely  undertake,  and,  finally, 
to  show  that  the  evils  of  poverty  are  continually  repro- 
ducing themselves  in  society.  In  the  first  chapter,  Mr. 
Hunter  gives  his  reasons  for  believing  that,  even  in 
prosperous  times,  no  less  than  ten  million  persons  in  the 
United  States  are  underfed,  underclothed,  and  poorly 
housed.    One  class  in  the  community  to  which  Mr.  Hun- 
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t-er  gives  especial  atten- 
tion in  his  book,  and 
which  works  of  this 
character  have  fre- 
([uentlj'  neglected,  con- 
sists of  the  large  group 
of  underpaid  wage- 
workers  from  which 
the  dependent  cla.sses 
are  mainly  recruited. 
.Mr.  Hunter  does  not 
pretend  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the 
problem,  but  he  tells  of 
things  that  he  has  .seen 
while  living  among  the 
poorest  of  the  working 
people ;  and  the  most 
telling  facts  that  he 
presents  are  facts 
tlrawii,  not  from  offi- 
cial reports,  but  from 
actual  experience  and 
observation.  As  a  record  of  such  data,  his  book  is  an 
extremely  valuable  contribution  to  sociology. 

Prof.Charles  U.  Ih-iulerson,  of  the  I'niversity  of  Chi- 
cago, has  prepared  a  useful  compendiiun  of  "Modern 
Methods  of  Charity"  (Macmillan),  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  systems  of  public  and  private  relief  in 
the  i)rincipal  countries  having  mcMlern  niethods.  This 
subject,  it  would  seem,  is  one  in  which  the  comparative 
treatment  is  especially  desirable.  The  labor  of  marshal- 
ling and  combining  the  facts  that  are  iucluded  in  this 
volume  must  have  been  enormou.s.  Any  student  or  in- 
vestigator who  is  .seeking  to  follow  out  the  experience 
of  t he  dilTerent  count  riesof  the  world  in  sotne  particular 
field  of  philanthropy  will  now  find  this  work  practically 
done  for  him  in  Professor  Henderson's  excellent  manual. 
The  book  should  prove  useful  also,  we  think,  to  boards 

of  charities  and 
to  managers  of 
public  and  pri- 
vate relief  insti- 
tutions. 

In  "The  Ne- 
gro :  The  South- 
erner's  Prol>- 
lem,"  by  Thomas 
Nelson  Page 
(Scribners),  we 
have  a  temperate 
di.scussion  of  the 
race  question 
from  the  South- 
erner's point  of 
view.  Mr.  Page 
believes  that 
there  are  only 
two  possible 
ways  to  solve  the 
negro  question 
in  the  South, — 
either  the  negro 
must  be  re- 
moved, or  he 
must  be   ele- 
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method  is  out  of  the  question,  it  only  remains  to  im- 
prove him  by  education.  Mr.  Page  shows  that  the  old 
idea  of  educating  the  negro  just  as  the  white  man  is 
educated, — that  is,  by  giving  him  "book  education" 
and  turning  him  loose, — has  been  found  to  be  falla- 
cious. The  kind  of  education  that  Mr.  Page  advocates 
for  the  negro  is,  in  brief,  just  the  kind  that  is  given  by 
such  institutions  as  Tuskegee  and  Hampton. 

In  "  The  American  State  Series"  (Century  Company), 
Prof.  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  of  Columbia  University,  con- 
tributes the  volume  on  "  City  Government  in  the  United 
States."  Professor  Goodnow  is  the  author  of  "Mvmici- 
pal  Home  Rule  "  and  "  Municipal  Problems,"  two  books 
published  several  years  ago,  which  have  held  high  rank 
as  authorities  on  the  topics  treated.  In  the  present 
work,  the  author  confines  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
a  study  of  American  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time 
broadens  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  so  as  to  embrace  the 
entire  field  of  city  government,  so  far  as  that  is  re- 
garded from  the  viewpoint  of  organization  and  struc- 
ture. 

"The  Women  of  America"  (Macmillan)  is  the  title 
of  a  book  in  which  Miss  Elizabeth  McCracken  gives  the 
results  of  an  investigation  begun,  several  years  ago,  of 
the  ideals  and  achievements  of  American  women  in 
the  professions,  in  mu- 
nicipal affairs,  in  the 
arts,  and  in  the  home 
and  in  the  things  per- 
taining to  home-mak- 
ing.  In  securing 
material,  Miss  Mc- 
Cracken has  made 
long  journeys,  visiting 
many  States  and  com- 
ing in  contact  with 
women  of  many  call- 
ings and  stations  in 
life.  Thus,  the  book 
is  not  made  up  of  offi- 
cial statistics,  but  is 
the  fruit  of  personal 
meetings  with  women 
and  visits  to  the  scenes 
of  their  occupations. 
Some  of  the  chapter 
headings  may  suggest 
the  variety  of  subjects 
covered:  "The  Pion- 
eer Woman  of  the  West,"  "The  Woman  in  the  Small 
Town,"  "The  Southern  Woman  and  Reconstruction," 
and  "Woman  Suffrage  in  Colorado." 

"  Southern  Thoughts  for  Northern  Thinkers  "  is  a  col- 
lection of  lectures  delivered  throughout  the  Northern 
States  by  Mrs.  Jeannette  Robinson  Murphy,  who  has 
been  spending  several  years  in  endeavoring  to  "offset 
the  influence  of  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin '  and  reconstruct 
the  North  on  the  negro  question."  Mrs.  Murphy  be- 
lieves that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  misplaced  Northern 
sentiment  and  kindness  with  regard  to  the  negro,  and 
that  it  is  time  for  the  best  Southern  sentiment  to  awake 
to  its  responsibility  in  educating  the  black  man  and 
winning  back  his  old-time  regard.  Mrs.  Murphy  criti- 
cises the  South  for  neglecting  to  take  proper  interest  in 
the  education  of  the  negroes,  and  especially  deplores  the 
lack  of  religious  training  which  followed  their  emanci- 
pation. Bound  in  the  same  volume  is  a  series  of  lec- 
tures and  songs,  entitled  "African  Music  in  America." 
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Mrs.  Murphy  traces  the  development  of  American  negro 
music  from  Africa,  and  points  out  its  religious  origin. 
What  she  has  to  say  on  this  subject  shows  her  to  be  a 
f olk-lorist  with  keen  insight  and  sympathetic  judgment. 

ESSAYS  IN  PHILOSOPHY   AND   ETHICS. 

In  his  work,  entitled  "Balance:  the  Fundamental 
Verity"  (Houghton,  Mifflin),  Orlando  J.  Smith,  author 
of  "Eternalism,"  has  endeavored  to  offer  "a  key  to  the 

fundamental  scienti- 
fic interpretations  of 
the  system  of  nature, 
a  definition  of  natu- 
ral religion,  and  a  con- 
sequent  agreement 
between  science  and 
religion."  What  Mr. 
Smith  has  really  tried 
to  do  is  to  show  that 
religion  and  science 
stand  on  the  same 
rock,  and  that  the  law 
of  compensation  will 
explain  away  many 
philosophical  difficul- 
ties. There  is  an  ap- 
pendix containing 
critical  reviews  by  a 
number  of  eminent 
scientific  and  reli- 
gious writers,  most 
of  which  commend 
Mr.  Smith's  thesis  and  the  way  he  has  worked  it  out. 

There  is  probably  in  all  America  not  a  college  officer 
to-day  who  enjoys  a  greater  popularity  than  does  Dean 
Briggs,  of  Harvard  and  Radcliffe.  It  is  only  through 
his  essays  and  addresses  that  the  great  outer  public  may 
come  under  the  spell,  now  and  then,  of  a  personal  charm 

that  has  made  of 
every  Harvard  man  a 
loyal  retainer  of  "the 
Dean"  and  of  every 
Radcliffe  woman  an 
enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  administrative 
head  of  her  college. 
"Routine and  Ideals " 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.)  is  the  title  given 
to  Dr.  Briggs'  second 
volume  of  essays, — a 
book  that  every  col- 
lege student,  of  either 
sex,  who  has  ever 
come  in  contact  with 
the  author  will  be 
eager  to  own,  and  one 
that  all  who  have  to 
do  in  any  way  with 
college  or  school  ad- 
ministration may 
profitably  read.  Be- 
sides the  title  essay,  we  have  in  this  volume  an  ad- 
dress to  the  school  children  of  Concord,  a  commence- 
ment address  at  Wellesley  College,  papers  on  "Harvard 
and  the  Individual,"  "  Discipline  in  School  and  College," 
and  "The  Mistakes  of  College  Life"  and,  the  Phi  Bet^, 
Kappa  poem  read  at  Harvard  in  1903, 
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THK  pro(;r1':ss  oi-  riii':  world. 


I  lie  toincs  most  widely  (Ii.scu.ssimI  l;ist 

Win  Russia  '  /  ,  V      1  til         a      . 

Prolong       iiioiiMi   wtTO  (1)   tlie  probal)le  effect 

the  War?     ^^  j,,^,  f^jj  ^j  j,,,,.^  Artl.ur.   aiul  (2) 

Russia's  tlomestic  troiihles,  iucliuliii^  the  mas- 
i<ac're  of  citizens  hy  soldiers  at  St.  Petersl)iir^ 
on  Sunday,  .lanuary  '_''_'d.  'I'lu^  main  facta  re 
uardin^  the  conflict  at  the  capital  and  the  sur- 
i-entler  of  Port  Arthur  aro  set  forth  in  other 
])araf^raphs  of  this  department  of  the  Hkvikw. 
With  the  endinj;  of  the  terrible  siege  of  that 
irreat  fortress,  the  major  activities  of  the  war 
were  obliged  to  await  the  opening  of  spring 
weather  in  Manchuria.  Obviously,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Russian  fleet,  ami  tlie  removal  of  the 
Russian  garrison  from  the  stronghohl  on  the 
coast,  will  have  lil)erated  a  large  additional  .lap- 
anese  army  to  olTset  the  Russian  recruits  at  tlie 
fighting  front,  where  the  two  main  armies  are 
now  in  winter  (piarters.  The  I^altic  fleet  had 
got  as  far  as  Madagascar  on  its  way  to  the  relief 
of  Port  Arthur.  Its  movements  were  involved 
in  some  mystery,  but  it  was  un<lerstooil  that 
ordiirs  for  its  return  to  the  Baltic  had  been 
promptly  issued.  It  is  said  that  Russia  will  at 
oTlce  enter  upon  the  construction  «)f  an  immense 
new  navy,  giving  the  contracts  to  various  foreign 
shipyards.  Rut  Japan  can  also  acquire  new 
ships,  and  the  j)resent  naval  prestige  of  the  Jap- 
anese is  of  itself  enough  to  counterbalance  a  con- 
siderable Russian  superiority  in  the  number  of 
ships  and  guns.  To  eml  the  war  at  this  time 
would  require  moral  courage  on  Russia's  part. 


Japan's  Ardor 


The  .lapanese  at  home  are  sutTering 
and  a  good  deal  from  the  economic  i)riva- 
Confidence.  ^j^j^^  incident  to  the  cost  of  the  war 
and  the  derangement  of  industry,  but  there  is 
no  sign  of  wavering  or  faltering  in  the  unsur- 
passed patriotism  of  the  Japanese.  Their  vic- 
tories liave  enlianced  their  national  and  racial 
pride,  and  added  something — if  that  were  pos- 
sible— to  the  suj)erb  confidence  they  show  in 
their  government  and  their  military  and  naval 


leaders.  The  Jjipaiiese  feel  tliemselves  to  bo  very 
much  the  smaller  jiower,  and  in  every  sense  the 
innocent  and  aggrieved  jiarty,  encouraged  by 
and  entitled  to  the  preponderant  sympathy  of 
the  world  at  large.  They  remember  that  under 
soiiiowliat  similar  circumstantrt's  the  most  minute 
natiomility  in  the  world. — namely,  tlu^  Hoers  of 
South  Africa, — held  the  whole  iJritish  Emi)ire 
at  bay  for  nearly  three  years  in  what  jn-oved  to 
ln>  a  war  of  colo.ssal  dimensions.  The  Japanese 
an'  fighting  for  what  they  regard  as  vital  to  their 
national  e.xistence.  and  the  scen«'s  of  tlui  war  are 
not  very  remot*-  from  their  sources  of  supply. 

The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
Chances  of  fighting  in  a  war  which  probably  a 
Victory,  gi-pat  majority  of  the  Russian  people 
regard  as  a  mistake  from  the  outset.  They  are 
striving  for  dubious  additions  to  an  already  over- 
grown empire,  at  a  vast  distance  from  the;  main 
centers  of  i{ussiun  population.  There  were  many 
of  us  who  Itelit'Ved,  when  hostilities  first  broke 
out.  that  the  Japanese  would  be  victorious  in  a 
short  campaign,  but  that  the  Russians  would  al- 
most inevitably  win  by  sheer  preponderance  of 
material  and  financial  resources,  in  a  war  of  four 
or  five  years'  duration.  Rut  as  matters  now  stand, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  Japanese  had  fully  an 
even  chance  of  victory  in  a  war  of  several  years, 
provided  they  can  firmly  resist  the  temptation 
to  penetratt'^  too  far  toward  Moscow.  The  one 
clear  deduction  from  all  tiio  facts  is  that  this  ter- 
rible war  ought  to  be  promptly  ended,  and  that 
the  Russians  and  Japanese  might  even  now.  while 
the  bitterne.ss  of  a  Manchurian  winter  enforces 
a  truce,  agree  upon  terms  of  an  lionorable  and 
permanent  peace.  The  Japanese  could  afford  to 
be  very  reasonable  and  conciliatory,  and  the  great 
Russian  Empire  could  much  better  afford  to  stop 
fighting  and  address  itself  to  the  peaceable  work 
of  building  up  its  empire  than  to  persist  in  a 
bloody  and  costly  war  in  wliich  the  Russian  peo- 
ple have  neither  heart  nor  hope. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  principal  rca- 
Russia  Should  son  foi"  Russia's  refusal  to    talk   of 

Be  Friend,.     ^^^^^^     j-^g     -^^    ^j^^    ^^j-^j    ^^^^^    ^j^^^.^ 

would  bo  involved  a  loss  of  repute  and  pres- 
tige tliat  would  practically  destroy  her  interna- 
tional position.  But  such  a  belief  shows  folly 
and  lack  of  discernment.  The  I'espect  of  the 
world  for  Russia  would  be  increased  in  a  marked 
degree  by  the  spectacle  of  sound  and  prudent 
statesmanship  rising  superior  to  the  distorted 
pride  of  the  military  party  and  stopping  at  once 
the  risks  and  losses  of  a  useless  war.  Mr.  Stead 
points  out  that  in  one  regard  the  war  has  been 
productive  of  a  certain  form  of  very  real  human 
gain.  Whereas  the  French  and  Germans,  after 
their  struggle  of  a  quarter-century  ago,  hated 
each  other  more  than  ever  before  and  have  re- 
mained in  an  attitude  of  bitterness  toward  each 
other  through  all  these  years,  Mr.  Stead  declares 
that  the  result  of  the  present  war  has  been  to 
make  the  Japanese  and  Russians  think  much 
more  highly  of  each  other  than  when  the  war 
began.  The  Russians  looked  upon  the  Japanese 
with  contempt,  and  now  they  regard  them  with 
respect  as  antagonists  of  marvelous  courage  and 
prowess,  and  also  of  unusual  magnanimity.  The 
Japanese,  on  their  part,  know  that  the  Russians 
also  are  of  stubborn  courage,  and  that  they  are  a 
fine  and  worthy  race  of  men.  The  Russian  Em- 
pire is  too  great  to  suffer  any  serious  humiliation 
in  accepting  philosophically  the  facts  of  defeat 
in  the  far  East  and  in  working  out  with  Japan 
the  terms  of  a  mutually  generous  and  honorable 
treaty  of  peace.  If  it  were  once  decided  be- 
tween the  two  governments  to  substitute  the 
principle  of  friendship  for  the  principle  of  hos- 
tility, it  would  be  found  not  too  difficult  to  agree 
upon  the  details  of  a  settlement  under  which  the 
vital  interests  of  both  countries  would  be  duly 
conserved.  At  this  stage  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  end  the  war  without  the  payment  of  indemnity 
on  either  side,  merely  through  the  defining  of 
the  respective  interests  of  the  two  powers  in 
Korea  and  Manchuria.  If  the  war  is  protracted, 
one  side  or  the  other  will  in  the  end  have  to  pay 
an  indemnity, — a  humiliating  after -blow  that 
perpetuates  ill-feeling  and  always  leads  the  de- 
feated power  to  plan  for  a  future  war. 

The  interests  of  every  neutral  power 
Question  in  the  world  will  be  increasingly 
of  China.  }-iarmed  and  jeopardized  by  the  de- 
cision on  Russia's  part  to  carry  the  war  to  the 
bitter  end.  Thus  far,  it  has  been  possible  to 
keep  the  area  of  the  war  limited  in  accordance 
with  the  views  set  forth  in  Secretary  Hay's  note 
and  accepted  by  both  belligerents  ;  but  if  the 
war  goes  on,   it  will  not   be  easy  to  maintain 


Chinese  neutrality.  Russia  last  month  sent  a. 
very  significant  note  to  the  powers  reminding- 
them  of  previous  notes  in  which  she  had  called 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Japanese- 
had  been  allowed  to  use  certain  Chinese  islands, 
in  violation  of  neutrality  principles,  and,  further, 
to  the  hostile  acts  of  Chinese  subjects  in  Man- 
churia. The  Japanese,  on  their  part,  were  ready 
with  a  reply  in  which  they  undertook  to  show 
that  the  Russians  had  deriveel  more  benefit  in. 
one  way  or  another  from  the  use  of  Chinese  ter- 
ritory or  resources  than  had  their  opponents. 
Both  parties  were  probably  correct  in  their  state- 
ments of  fact.  It  all  goes  to  show  how  serious- 
ly China  might  have  been  involved  if  no  attempt- 
had  been  made  to  keep  her  out  of  the  imbroglio. 
The  things  complained  of  are  relatively  unim- 
portant.     They  have  been  mere  incidents. 

..    ^    Every  effort  must  be  made,  however,. 

China  Must  t         r~n  •  i-        • 

Be  Kept  to  SCO  tliat  Cumese  neutrality  is  more- 
Neutral,  gfrictly  maintained  by  the  Chinese- 
authorities  themselves  and  more  completely  re- 
spected by  both  belligerents.  The  Russian  atti- 
tude gives  ground  for  suspecting  that  the  gov- 
ernment at  St.  Petersburg  may  be  trying  to  lay 
down  a  foundation  of  excuses  that  could  be  used 
to  justify  a  bold  invasion  of  Chinese  territory 
later  on,  when  military  exigencies  might  make 
it  strongly  desirable  for  Russia  to  enter  upon 
certain  operations  that  would  require  an  occupa- 
tion of  China  proper.  Such  conduct  on  Russia's- 
part  might  involve  several  other  powers  in  se- 
rious controversy.  It  will  be  wise  and  prudent 
for  the  Japanese  to  use  the  utmost  endeavor  to 
see  that  Russia  shall  have  no  further  excuses 
for  seeking  to  withdraw  from  the  agreement  to 
limit  the  theater  of  the  war  and  to  respect  tlie^ 
neutral  position  of  the  Chinese  Government. 


Interest  of 


Although  France  is  the  ally  of  Russia,. 
th7'poMe"rs  and  England  is  the  ally  of  Japan^ 
in  Peace.  -(;,]jgj.g  jg  g,  flmi  understanding  between 
the  governments  of  England  and  France  to  the 
effect  that  they  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
drawn  into  the  conflict.  The  English  have  many 
reasons  for  desiring  to  have  peace  established  at 
an  early  day,  and  the  French,  who  have  loaned 
several  thousands  of  millions  of  francs  to  the 
Russians,  do  not  wish  to  see  the  credit  of  the 
Muscovite  Government  any  further  impaired, 
nor  do  they  like  to  think  of  the  chance  of  their 
being  obliged  to  put  their  navy  at  the  service  of 
their  ally  under  some  change  in  the  situation 
that  might  arise  if  the  war  should  go  on.  French 
policy  and  sentiment  are  loyal  to  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  Czar.  Imt  they  are  also,  at  present^ 
very  pacific  and  neighborly. 
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M.  IMAIKH  i;  ii()ivu;it. 
(Tlic  iirw  Krcni'll  pmiiier). 


It  IS  triu'   that  thtTo  caiiio  about  a 

Political  ,  r  ■     ■  •        f  1 

Changes  in  cliaiif^e  of  iiiiiustry  HI  T  ran  CO  last 
France.  „„,iith  ;  but,  f( irtuiiutt'ly.  this  liatl  im 
<'lT('ct  at  all  upon  the  foivif^n  policy  of  the  j^n'iit 
n'|>ublif.  The  prime  minister,  M.  Comlies,  had 
not  been  defeuted  ;  ])Ut  his  nuijority  had  been 
much  retluced  throu^rh  ditTfn'iu'es  of  opinion 
that  had  arisen  upon  one  side  and  upon  another, 
llavinj:;  obtained  a  vote  of  ooiiliilence  by  a  nar- 
row nuir^iu  after  a  protracted  parliamentary 
fi^ht,  he  had  the  excellent  jud^nu-nt  to  resif^n 
with  his  wliole  cabinet  at  a  moment  when  he  was 
thus  able  virtually  to  dictate  the  orjjanization  of 
the  ministry  that  was  to  follow.  This  is  what 
liad  happened  when  M.  Waldeck-Iiousseau.  after 
his  long  and  successful  pcMiod  as  premier,  had 
retiretl  and  brought  about  the  administration  of 
M.  Combes  as  a  virtual  continuation  of  the 
radical  republican  government  that  had  served 
France  so  creditably.  jM.  C\)mbes  had  been  in 
office  nearly  three  years.  II is  retirement  was 
with  the  prospect  that  his  minister  of  finance. 
M.  Kouvier,  would  become  premier,  and  that  his 
sagacious  and  talented  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
M.  Delcasse,  would  remain  undisturbed  at  liis 
post.  And  thus  the  change  of  ministry  in 
France  means  a  personal  readjustment  of  the 
portfolios  rather  than  any  change  of  parties  or 
of  general  policies.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
things  that   had   most  discredited   the   Combes 


.M.    tMll.K   COMIIKS. 

(Who  rftln-d  H.s  Krt'ncli  premiir  la.si  immili.i 

administration  had  be»'n  the  system  of  esjiionagc; 
that  hail  grown  up  against  army  officers  in  the 
government  struggle  to  dimiiush  the  ])olitical 
iidlueiice  of  the  clerical  and  reactionary  ele- 
ments. M.  Combes  had  frankly  accejjted  the 
vertlict  of  pul>lic  oj)iiMon  against  him  on  this 
issue,  had  caused  the  retirement  of  (ien(!ral 
Andre  from  the  cabinet,  and  ha<l  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Frenc-h  Republic  put 
a  civilian.  M.  JJerteaux.  at  tli**  head  of  the  War 
department.  It  was  understood,  in  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Cond)es  ministry,  that  M.  lierteaux 
would  be  reappointed  minister  of  war.  In  a 
general  way.  the  new  ministry  will  undoubt- 
edlv  continue  the  policy  which  looks  to  a  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  Stat«^  antl  the  develop- 
ment of  elenuMitary  educathm  as  a  civil  and 
secular  ratlier  than  a  clerical  function.  Further- 
more, since  the  much-discussed  proposals  for  an 
income  tax  in  France  had  been  brought  forward 
by  Kouvier  himself  as  minister  of  finance  in  the 
Combes  cabinet,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  in- 
come tax  will  form  an  important  part  of  the 
policy  of  an  administration  in  which  M.  Rouvier 
is  slated  for  a  chief  place.  There  was  delay  in 
the  formation  of  the  new  ministry,  due  to  the 
fact  that  President  Loubet  was  called  away  from 
the  capital  by  the  illness  and  death  of  his  mother, 
who  had  svirvived  to  the  age  of  ninety-two.  But 
it  was  certain  that  the  advanced  republican  coali- 
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tion  would  hold,  and  that  the  chief  policies  of 
Waldeck- Rousseau  and  Combes  would  govern 
the  programme  of  tlie  new  ministerial  group. 

I  .  Best  of  all,  however,  for  the  outside 
Remains  on    World  is  the  knowledge  that  M.  Del- 

"""'■  casse  is  to  remain  at  the  foreign  office, 
and  that  his  efiBciency  is  abundantly  recognizetl 
in  France  without  regard  to  groups  or  parties. 
He  will  continue  to  advocate  good  relations  with 
England,  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  will  hold  to  the  strong 
friendship  now  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  and  will  do  all  that  he  can 
to  promote  peace  in  the  Orient,  without  saying 
or  doing  anything  to  disrupt  the  Franco-Russian 
alliance.  His  influence  was  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  man  in  removing  the  warlike  tension 
between  Russia  and  England  that  arose  from  the 
North  Sea  incident,  and  he  may  be  counted  upon 
to  do  what  he  can  to  persuade  Russia,  at  what 
would  seem  the  earliest  feasible  moment,  to 
make  peace  with  Japan. 

The  position  of  Germany  is  not  so 
Germany  and  gg^gy  ^q  understand  as  that  of  some 

Russia.  J 

other  countries  ;  yet  it  is  evident 
that  Germany  has  been  making  use  of  Russia's 
recent  difficulties  to  bring  about  closer  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  This  is  natu- 
ral enough,  for  excellent  reasons.  The  vast  un- 
developed Russian  Empire  lies  near  to  Germany, 
and  the  opportunities  that  Russia  affords  for  the 
extension  of  German  trade  are  by  far  the  l)est 
that  the  enterprising  German  manufacturers  can 
find  in  any  direction.  Russia  must  for  a  long 
time  export  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  and 
import  manufactured  goods.  A  recent  com- 
mercial treaty  between  Russia  and  Germany  fa- 
vors German  commercial  ideas,  and  the  Berlin 
financiers  have  been  encouraged  by  their  own 
imperial  government  to  float  Russian  loans  and 
thus  ultimately  to  give  Germany  a  stronger  com- 
mercial and  financial  hold  in  Russia  than  the 
French  will  have.  The  great  German  bankers 
and  financiers,  however,  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  the  Jewish  race,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  bad  treatment  of  the  Jews  by  the  Russian 
Government  may  affect  their  willingness  to  aid 
in  the  floating  of  Russian  war  loans.  Undoubt- 
edly, Germany  has  been  finding  a  large  market 
in  Russia  for  materials  of  various  sorts  required 
in  the  promotion  of  the  war  ;  but  war  trade, 
after  all,  is  not  so  lucrative  as  peace  trade,  and 
the  Germans  will  make  a  great  deal  more  money 
out  of  the  peaceful  development  of  Russian  agri- 
culture and  general  business  conditions  than 
they  can  make  out  of  the  demands  of  a  war 
that  paralyzes  Russian  economic  life. 


English       Jn   England,   where  there  is  violent 

Harmony  on     j.«.        ®  j,  .     .  , 

Foreign  ditterence  of  opinion  upon  domestic 
Questions,  jgg^gg^  ^nd  where  the  overthrow  of 
the  Balfour  government  is  only  a  question  of 
weeks  or  months,  there  is  almost  unprecedented 
agreement  with  respect  to  matters  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. Lord  Lansdowne's  conduct  of  the  foreign 
office  is  approved  by  the  Liberals  as  well  as  by 
the  Conservatives.  Both  parties  rely  upon  the 
maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  America  ; 
both  approve  of  the  restoration  of  good  feeling 
between  England  and  France  ;  both  are  pre- 
pared to  stand  by  the  terms  of  the  Japanese 
alliance  ;  both  would  be  disposed  to  aid  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity 
and  neutrality  of  China  ;  both  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  an  end  of  the  present  war.  Thus,  a 
change  of  ministry  in  England  and  the  incoming 
of  the  Liberal  party  will  not  in  any  important 
sense  affect  the  present  foreign  relationships  of 
the  London  government.  The  Liberal  govern- 
ment will  probably  support  with  entire  cordiality 
the  present  policy  of  bold  enlargement  and  con- 
centration of  the  British  navy,  and  it  will  also- 
sustain  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  army 
system,  which  promises  excellent  results.  It 
will  encounter  difficulty  in  endeavoring  to  hold 
the  support  of  the  Irish  party,  and  further  diffi- 
culty in  trying  to  deal  with  questions  affecting 
the  Church  and  education.  It  may  not  be  able 
to  hold  together  long,  and  then  the  Chamberlain- 
ites  count  upon  having  their  innings  on  a  pro- 
gramme of  imperialism  and  preferential  tariffs. 

^      _,       ^   A  Liberal   government   in   England 

Canada  and         ■■.■,■.        i-i     Y      ,      i  i     -,  t 

the  United  Will  be  likely  to  be  much  better  dis- 
states.  posed  toward  reciprocity  arrange- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
than  would  a  Chamberlain  administration.  All 
the  natural  tendencies  are  in  favor  of  the  re- 
moval of  arbitrary  trade  restrictions  across  the- 
continent  of  North  America.  Last  month  a 
great  forestry  congress  was  held  at  Washington 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  was  attended,  not  only  by  forestiy 
experts  and  by  official  delegates  from  many 
States,  but  also  by  numerous  representatives  of 
the  lumber  industry,  of  the  railroads,  and  of 
other  lines  of  business  that  are  concerned  in' 
one  way  or  another  with  the  use  of  forest  prod- 
ucts. The  congress  disclosed  a  remarkable  ad- 
vancement in  the  American  propaganda  for  the- 
protection  and  the  wise  and  scientific  use  of  our 
remaining  forest  areas.  Our  best  possible  pro- 
tection, however,  for  the  present  would  lie  in 
the  removal  of  the  tariff  restrictions  that  now 
prevent  our  getting  the  benefit  of  the  immense 
forests  that  lie  to  the  north  of  us  in  Canada. 
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TIIK  (itiusi:    rilAT   I. All)  TIIK  (iol.llKN    >x)<m. 

From  ilir  Ihiiilit  iN.w  York). 
Olue  Ux       \ai-iniis  kiiuis  <-r  IuiiiImt  for  luiiltliii:; 

Canadian  . 

Lunibft  HUM  iiiaiiiifaclun'  an-  lir«-<>iiim^  i-x 
and  Pulp.  i,.^.,,„.iy  saiicf  and  hi^li  prii"<'<l  in  tins 
country,  and  i>ur  jx'oplr  are  Hul>j«'Ct«'tl  ti>  nt'tHilfss 
hardsliip  liy  tlu' prt'st-nt  linnbiT  scIhmIuIcs.  Kur 
tlierinore,  tlii'  newspapers  of  tlie  Cdunlry  are  uji 
iu  arms  ajijainst  the  allegetl  com l)i nations  of  wooil- 
pulp  and  jiaper  mills,  in  conseijuence  of  wliieh 
tiie  price  <>1"  white  paper  has  lieen  radically  ad 
vanced.  The  common  white  paper  useil  hy  the 
printers  is  made  entirely  from  wood-jmlp,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  spruce  is  far  liettt'r  than  any 
other  kind  of  woiul.  The  spruce  forests  of  this 
country  are  fast  heini;  used  up.  and  the  hest  of 
those  that  remain  are  to  an  already  great  extent 
monopolizeil  by  the  interests  that  control  the  out- 
put and  price  of  j>aper.  Tlie  spruce  forests  of 
Canada,  on  the  other  liand.  are  so  vast  as  to  he 
practically  inexliaustihU*.  It  would  ho  beneficial 
to  our  people,  and  at  th(>  same  time  ailvantaj^eous 
to  Canada,  if  our  niarki-ts  were  freely  opened  to 
tlie  products  of  the  Canadian  forests,  whether  in 
tlie  form  of  lumber  or  of  pulp.  If  it  were  not 
found  possible  by  this  means  to  prevent  monop- 
oly and  keep  down  the  price  of  paper,  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  open  our  markets  freely  to 
finished  paper  products,  wliether  from  Canada 
or  from  any  other  place  iu  the  world. 


Nothing  could  b(!  more  ridiculous 
''ffet"S</°^  than  the  efforts  of  those  who  sit  down 
with  a  pencil  and  the  statistics  of 
foriiu'r  reciprocal  trade  relations  l)etween  this 
country  and  Canada  anil  attempt  to  prove  tJiat 
reciprocity  is  harmful  to  us  l)ecause  the  so-called 
•balance  of  trade'  figures  out  one  way  or  an- 
other, .'-^iiii'f  it  would  be  eminently  advanta- 
geous for  our  people  U)  buy  the  lumber  products 
of  ( 'auada,  while  it  would  Ik;  obviously  beneficial 
to  the  Canadians  to  sell  tlieir  lumber  products  in 
our  market,  it  would  be  just  as  absurd  to  attempt 
to  ligun;  out  which  country  was  most  benefiUid 
as  it  would  bi'  to  try  to  find  out  whether  tin; 
State  of  New  York  or  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
gains  most  by  the  existing  freedom  of  traile 
with  ea<di  otln'r  which  they  enjoy  under  the 
beiieliceiit  inaiKlate  of  the  federal  constitution. 
Nor  wttuld  it  harm  the  jx-oplo  of  tht;  Cnited 
.■^lates  if  the  wheat  and  otlier  agricultural  ])rod- 
iicts  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  couhl  be  hauled 
to  market  over  our  railroads  ami  freely  utilized 
in  our  mills,  it  is  true  that  the  great  flour- 
millers  of  Minneapolis  and  the  Northwest  arc 
iiow  |M>rmitted  to  bring  in  the  spring  wheat  of 
Manitolia  under  bon<l  and  reduce  it  to  flour  as  an 
incident  in  their  exporting  it  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. I'.ut  they  must  n<jt  grade;  it  in  such  away 
as  to  ritain  any  portion  of  it  for  sale  in  the 
Cnited  ."^tates,  unless  they  are  willing  t<)  pay  th(» 
import  <liiiyon  wheat.  Cnder  this  arrangement, 
then'  is  not  a  penny  of  benefit  to  the  American 
farmer.  The  ('anatlian  wheat  this  last  season 
was  of  iM'tter  (|uaiity. — decidedly  richer  in  gluten 
and  nutritious  elem«'nt«. — than  the  wheat  grown 
in  our  States.  Tlie  tariff  arrangement  merely 
deprived  our  own  people  of  the  )>eneiit  of  buying 
flour  made  from  the  best  wiieat.  whiU'  also  de- 
priving the  millers  of  the  advantage  of  so  Idend- 
ing  varieties  and  grades  as  to  produce;  the  results 
in  Hour  that  they  tiiiil  best  adapted  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  market.  It  is  hard  to  s(!e  how  in 
any  l)road  view  of  tin-  subject  we  should  not  1»<! 
beneliti'd  rather  than  harmed  in  this  country  ])y 
the  admi.ssion  of  agricultural  products  from  Can- 
aila.  provid«'d  the  ( 'anadians  were  willing  on  their 
part  to  admit  reciprocally  the  varied  supplies 
that  the  farmers  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
western country  would  naturally  wish  to  buy 
with  the  money  that  they  obtain  from  the  sal.i 
of  their  wheat,  cattle,  and  other  ]iroducts. 

The  American  farmer  has  mon;  to 
the  Farm^ls    ^''^'"  tJ"'<'"g''  the   ])uilding  up  of  the 

transportation  and  manufacturing 
centers  of  this  country,  with  their  demand  for 
the  varied  products  of  the  farm,  than  he  can 
possibly  lose  through  the  competition  of  Cana- 
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dian  staple  products  with  his  own.  In  short, 
the  reasons  why  it  would  be  beneficial  all  around 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  establish 
reciprocity  in  trade  are  much  the  same  as  those 
that  make  it  mutually  beneficial  for  Germany 
and  Russia  to  exchange  their  surplus  products. 
We  shall,  of  course,  be  met  at  every  step  in  the 
attempt  to  establish  proper  trade  relations  with 
Canada  by  the  selfish  clamor  of  men  who  would 
rather  see  the  country  at  lai'ge  lose  a  million 
dollars  of  benefit  than  incur  the  possible  risk  of 
losing  a  dollar  themselves.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  never  any  great  or  general  good  to  be  accom- 
plished by  legislation  that  does  not  seem  to 
be  incidentally  detrimental  to  some  interest  or 
other.  When  the  sul)stitution  of  the  electric 
chair  for  the  gallows  is  under  consideration, 
we  must  not  expect  the  hangman's  union  to 
keep  silent.  There  has  been  a  renewal  of  corre- 
spondence between  this  country  and  Canada  with 
respect  to  the  early  reassembling  of  the  Joint 
High  Commission.  There  is  some  encourage- 
ment for  the  belief  that  either  through  the 
agency  of  that  body,  now  long  in  suspense,  or 
else  in  some  other  way,  there  may  be  resumed  a 
serious  attempt  to  confer  regarding  the  possi- 
bility of  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty  between 
our  government  and  that  at  Ottawa. 

„    ,  .      .     The    Canadian     government    is    not 

The  Initiative  -,  \  .      .  - 

Belongs      eager  to  undertake  negotiations,  be- 

'"  ^*'        cause   it   has    at    present  very   little 

faith   in  tlie  prospect  of  getting  a  proper  treaty 


ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate.  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier,  who  remains  in  j)ower  with  a 
fresh  vote  of  confidence  from  the  people  and  a 
tremendous  working  majority  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  would  have  prestige  enough  to  ne- 
gotiate and  ratify  a  treaty  on  behalf  of  Canada  ; 
l)ut  he  will  not  give  himself  much  concern  about 
things  that  lie  in  the  realm  of  the  improbable. 
When  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  Miciiigan,  and 
Minnesota  who  believe  in  reciprocity  with  Can- 
ada find  themselves  sufficiently  supported  by  the 
men  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  Iowa,  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  say  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  will  manifest  more  interest.  In  short, 
when  it  appears  that  our  people  have  enough 
discernment  to  see  the  great  desirability  on 
many  accounts  of  entering  upon  a  period  of 
liberal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of 
( 'anada,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  the  necessary 
intelligence  and  the  desired  cordiality  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  line, — unless,  indeed,  our 
clear-visioned  Canadian  neighboi's  should  have 
become  so  disgusted  with  American  tariff  stu- 
pidity as  to  have  thrown  themselves  beyond  re- 
call into  the  unnatural  and  less  advantageous 
scheme  of  a  British  imperial  tariff  union. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  prospect  that 
Hay-Bond  the  loug-pcuding  but  unratified  tx'eaty 
Treaty.  ^^  commercial  reciprocity  between 
th(>  United  States  and  Newfoundland  may  now 
be  modified  in  ways  that  will  improve  it  rather 
than  injure  it,  and  that  will  at  the  same  time 
remove  the  objections  of  the  New  England  fish- 
ing interest  that  havi'  hitherto  opposed  the  treaty. 
The  forests  of  Newfoundland  are  adapted  to  the 
pulp  business  on  a  vast  scale,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  so-called  Hay-Bond  treaty  may  let  New- 
foundland wood-pulp  come  into  the  United  States 
on  very  easy  terms.  The  general  trade  of  New- 
foundland under  this  treaty  ought  to  be  with 
the  United  States,  and  the  New  England  Sen- 
ators should  see  that  the  treaty  is  made  operative 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It  has  been  a 
good  while  since  Mr.  Blaine  and  Sir  Robert 
Bond  negotiated  the  treaty  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  sanction  ;  and  now  that  Sir 
Robert  Bond  is  again  premier  of  Newfoundland 
with  the  British  objections  withdrawn  and  the 
Yankee  fishei-men  placated,  the  fitting  moment 
has  come  for  the  revival  and  ratification  of  the 
Newfoundland  project. 

Another  tariff  modification  that  ought 

Philippine     to  be  made  without  delay  is  contained 

Trade.       j^^  ^^^^  proposal  to  give  the  Philippines 

the  commercial  treatment  that  they  may  justly 

claim  as  a  dependency  of  this  coiuitry.      Noth- 
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iiifi;  stands  in  tlio  way  cxci'])!  tlic  sflli.sli  ami 
<:i(>(Mly  ()p])()8ition  of  our  American  suf;ar  nio 
nopoly  JI'kI  t^'i"'  Ix'avily  taxed  Imt  well  pro- 
tec-tmi  tol)ac-co  interests.  It  certainly  ouj^Iit  to 
bo  our  jxdicy  at  the  earliest  i)OS8il)le  inuinent  to 
■estahlisli  entire  freedom  of  trade  l)etween  the 
United  States  and  tln!  Philippine  Islands.  At 
l)re8(!nt,  however,  it  is  tliouj^lit  well  Id  retain 
<;ertain  duties  on  Anu^rican  products  entering; 
th(!  riiilippines  for  tht!  saUe  of  revenue,  antl  it  is 
Asketl.  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  tarilT  on  the 
rhilippin((  staples  enterinj;  the  Tnited  States 
shoulil  lie  reduct'd  to  '2')  per  cent,  of  tin'  Din^ 
ley  scliedules.  There  will  l)e  no  disposition  at 
pn-seiit  to  abrogate  the  policy  under  which  the 
government  of  the  I'nited  States  has  been  fos 
t«'rin^'  the  iM-et-suf^ar  industry  at  home.  Thi^ 
remark  shouM  be  (pialilied,  however,  l»y  tin 
statement  that  the  only  thin^c  that  can  en«lanpT 
the  further  atleipiate  prottjclion  of  the  beet  sugar 
interests  will  betheirown  behavior.  'I'heir  clamor 
against  a  decent  and  honorable  treatment  oi 
Cuba  was  disgusting,  not  less  for  its  greedi 
ness  than  lor  its  stupidity.  The  reciprocity 
treaty  with  ("uba. — so  advantageous  to  tin-  gen 
<'ral  commercial  interests  of  the  I'nited  States, 
and  so  desirable  from  every  public  staiulpoint. 
— never  for  a  moment  endangeretl  tin*  be«'tsugar 
interests  of  this  country  to  the  e.xtent  of  a  single 
penny.  Now,  when  we  are  on  the  point  of  doing 
justice  in  a  broad  way  to  the  commercial  inter- 
t'sts  of  our  own  I'liilippine  lslan<ls,  we  are  again 
met  with  th«i  stubborn  opposition  (tf  the  sugar 
trust,  which  proposes  to  "hold  up"  the  I'niteil 
States  (Jovernment  in  the  outworkiTig  of  its 
IMiilippine  policy. 

The  Sugar     Tlirouy;h  a  bond    guarautv,  our   go\ 

Trust  '^      .         ,  '^  •  ,       "^ 

Dictating  ernment  is  about  to  proinoti*  tin*  con- 
Again.  structiou  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
of  railways  in  the  I'hilippines  ;  and  with  tlie 
opening  of  our  markets  to  the  products  of  the 
islands  there  will  conu'  alK)ut  a  p«'riotl  of  agri- 
<'ullural  and  coniujercial  development  that  is 
needed  a)»ove  all  things  to  justify  our  reijime  in 
the  archipelago  ami  to  furni^^h  a  basis  and  a 
fixed  standpoint  for  the  future  growth  of  our 
larger  Oriental  interests.  .\t  present  prici'S.  tlie 
sugar  trust  is  making  enormous  profits  on  its 
investments  in  Western  beet-sugar  mills,  and 
the  country  needs  to  lie  informed  that  there  is 
no  danger  whatever  that  th»>  favorable  admission 
of  sugar  from  the  Thilipjiine  islands  will  retard 
the  triumphant  progress  in  western  America  of 
the  saccharine  beet- root.  Even  if  it  could  be 
figured  out.  as  it  cannot,  that  the  admission  of 
Philippine  sugar  couKl  hurt  onr  sugar  interests, 
it  would  be  easy  enough  to  show  that  the  growth 
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M\l-    TO    HIKIW    TIIK    NKW    KA I  l.l(<  >A  l>    l.l.\»>    THCU  E*  TKI)    KOIt 
TMK   IHI.AM*  i>K   I.C/.ON. 

of  rhilippinc  )>ros|R'rily  would  lielp  American 
cotton-growers  far  more  that  it  couhl  injure 
.\merican  sugar  manufacturers.  The  methods 
used  meanwhile  to  prevent  Congress  from  acting 
upon  the  recotnmemiations  of  Tresident  Roose- 
velt. Secretary  Taft.  and  tlie  Thilippine  Com- 
mission only  serve  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  to  the  dictatorial  spirit  of  the 
sugar  trust.  We  had  a  duty  to  jierform  toward 
Cuba  that  involved  national  good  faith,  and  we 
have  even  a  higher  duty  to  perforin  toward  the 
riiilippine  Islands.  The  American  sugar  trust, 
meanwhile,  would  do  well  to  abate  its  political 
activities.  Doubtless,  in  due  time,  it  will  en- 
deavor to  control  the  Philippine  sugar  product, 
also.  For  it  knows  how  to  adapt  itself  to  changed 
conditions,  as  it  has  shown  at  several  memorable 
junctures. 
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UNCLE  JOE  IN   NO  HURRY. 

Tarlflf-revision  not  greatly  disturbing  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.— From  the  Kvoiing  Mail  (New  York). 

Ii^  the  more  general  discussion  of  the 

Will  the  ^^ 

Tariff  Be  tariff  question,  and  of  national  policy 
Revised?  as  respects  commercial  and  economic 
questions,  the  country  is  already  realizing  great 
benefit  from  the  essentially  non-partisan  vote  of 
confidence  accorded  to  President  Roosevelt  in 
November.  Both  in  the  press  and  at  Washing- 
ton, important  questions  have  been  dealt  with  in 
these  past  weeks  on  a  higher  plane  of  frankness, 
fairness,  and  moderation  than  at  any  time  for  a 
generation.  The  President  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  get  at  the  sentiment  of  Congress  and  the 
country  regarding  the  revision  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  schedules.  He  finds  all  the  Republican 
leaders  of  both  houses  ready  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  their  views  with  entire  courtesy  and 
frankness,  even  where  they  differ  wholly  from 
the  opinions  that  the  President  is  supposed  to 
entertain.  Speaker  Cannon,  for  example,  does 
not  want  to  reopen  the  tariff  question  this  winter, 
opposes  the  calling  of  an  extra  session  of  the 
new  Congress,  whether  in  the  spring,  the  sum- 
mer, or  the  fall,  and  would  let  the  subject  lie 
over  until  the  regular  session,  next  December. 
Congressmen  naturally  dislike  very  much  to  be 
put  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  coming  to 
Washington  for  an  extra  session,  and  it  has 
been  easy  enough  for  the  so-called  "stand-pat- 
ters "  to  make  a  strong  show  against  treating  tlie 
tariff  question  as  if  there  was  any  urgency  about 
it.     In  so  far,  however,  as  we  can  gauge  public 


opinion  regardless  of  parties,  there  is  a  growing 
belief  that  the  Republican  party  ought  very 
promptly  to  find  a  way  to  subject  all  the  leading- 
tariff  schedules  to  a  severely  critical  examination 
and  analysis,  in  order  to  see  just  how  they  bear 
upon  the  present  state  of  industry  and  trade. 
The  public  mind  is  not  at  all  ruffled  or  agitated 
over  the  tariff  question,  but  holds  judgment  in 
suspense  and  is  desirous  to  know  what  are  the 
unbiased  facts.  A  great  deal  might  be  done  at 
once  by  the  statistical  experts  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  the  way 
of  collecting  up-to-date  facts  showing  relative 
cost  of  production  as  now  bearing  upon  our  im- 
ports and  exports.  It  would  also  be  possible  to- 
show  to  some  extent  the  relation  of  monopoly  to- 
tariffs  and  prices, — as,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  an  industry  like  tin  plate.  If  Speaker  Can- 
non's views  regarding  the  tariff  should  prevail, 
the  country  must  expect  to  see  a  Democratic- 
House  of  Representatives  elected  next  year. 
The  Senate  would  still  be  Republican,  and  no 
tariff  legislation  could  then  be  enacted  ;  but  a  pe 
riod  of  tariff  agitation  would  liave  been  entered 
upon,  with  no  benefit  to  the  country's  prosperity. 

■r,    ^.  ,.^      Meanwhile,   the   President    is    much 

The  Fight  Over  .       .  ^       ■    ^      ■         i-         ^ 

Railroad  vciovQ  msistent  upon  legislation  for  the 
Control.  strengthening  of  government  control 
over  railroads  and  interstate  commerce  than  upon 
tariff  legislation.  The  wiseacres  have  bobbed 
up  solemnly  to  tell  us  that  this  is  a  subject  of 
vast  and  unknowable  difficulties,  and  that  to 
proceed  promptly  to  strengthen  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  would  be  disastrous.  All  of 
which  is  rather  silly,  in  view  of  the  many  years- 
of  experience  and  study  and  discussion  that  this 
subject  has  received.  No  one  supposes  that  the 
legislation  asked  for  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage will  remain  forever  unalterable,  like  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  deliberate 
processes  of  future  years  may,  indeed,  bring  to 
full  fruition  some  one  of  the  half-dozen  preten- 
tious schemes  now  proposed  for  the  creation  of 
interstate-commerce  courts, — all  of  them,  by  the 
way,  proposed  for  the  sake  of  prolonging  the  talk 
and  preventing  the  simple,  obvious,  and  direct 
legislation  asked  for  by  the  President.  The  rail- 
way presidents  have  gravitated  to  Washington 
and  have  talked  out  in  meeting  with  more  frank- 
ness than  at  any  previous  time  ;  and  this  is  to  be 
commended.  Very  few  of  them  have  heretofore 
really  accepted  the  doctrine  that  the  great  high- 
ways of  traffic  in  this  country  are  public  rather 
than  private  institutions,  to  be  managed  chiefly 
for  the  public  benefit.  They  are  now  making  a. 
great  many  admissions  of  a  significant  sort  that 
the  public  will  not  fail  to  treasure  up. 
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They  ai"e  willing  to  let  it  be  known, 
of  the  for  example,  that  the  practice  of  re- 
••  Magnates."  ]^)ating  was  a  monstrous  evil  ;  only, 
they  assure  us,  they  have  at  last,  and  very  re- 
cently, so  perfectly  succeeded  by  their  own  ef- 
forts in  ridding  themselves  of  these  pernicious 
habits  that  they  feel  quite  sure  they  can  stay 
reformed  without  any  further  attention  from 
the  Government  or  the  public.  Some  of  them, 
however,  do  not  feel  quite  so  sure,  and  admit 
that  they  are  afraid  that  they  may  be  led  again 
into  temptation  and  fall  from  grace  through  the 
cajolings  of  the  trusts  and  powerful  shipping 
corporations.  The  simple  fact  is  that  American 
railroading  has  long  been  full  of  the  practice  of 
favoritism  and  discrimination  against  the  ordi- 
nary shipper.  What  with  rebates,  paid  in  all 
kinds  of  hidden  and  roundabout  ways  to  favored 
concerns  in  which  railroad  men  have  themselves 
too  frequently  been  side-partners,  and  what  with 
the  exactions  of  private-car  lines  and  forty  kinds 
of  subsidiary  corporations  for  private  benefit 
and  against  public  interest,  American  railroad 
administration  has  been  permeated  with  rotten- 
ness and  corruption.  It  is  encouraging  that  the 
railway  magnates  should  go  to  Washington  and 
confess  that  they  have  been  great  sinners  in  the 
past.  But  it  is  scarcely  becoming  that  they 
should  offer  quite  so  active  a  hand  as  they  have 
been  extending  for  the  shaping  of  the  legisla 
tion  so  urgently  needed  to  protect  the  public 
against  their  confessed  shortcomings. 


and  the  done  beyond  all  remedy.  Vested  in- 
New  Era.  ^erests  in  railroad  property  are  far 
greater  in  magnitude  than  they  could  ever  have 
become  if  there  had  been  proper  public  control 
and  regulation  in  the  past.  It  will  probably 
take  a  hundred  years  of  statesmanlike  dealing 
with  the  railroad  problem  to  recover  for  the 
people  through  processes  of  taxation  and  rate- 
regulation  those  immense  values  that  the  railroad 
syndicates  have  absorbed  in  the  absence  of  laws 
that  could  prevent  their  capitalizing  for  their 
own  benefit  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  fault  does  not  lie  so  much  with 
the  men  who  have  seized  the  opportunity  to 
make  themselves  multi-millionaires  through  the 
manipulation  of  the  nation's  highways,  as  with 
the  lax  puV)lic  opinion  and  tlie  ignorant  and 
faithless  statesmanship  that  have  made  possible 
the  cai'eers  of  these  glorified  highwaymen.  But 
all  this  lies  mainly  in  the  past,  and  need  not  be 
taken  as  intended  personally  either  for  the  states- 
men who  are  on  deck  to-day  or  for  the  interest- 
ing and  plausible  gentlemen  who,  in  so  dwindling 
a  number,  direct  the  affairs  and  assume  to  control 


:he  destinies  of  our  immense  railway  system. 
Undoubtedly,  the  period  of  rate-cutting  and  un- 
bridled competition  among  railroads,  together 
with  the  period  of  rebates  and  discriminations, 
does  not  belong  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
Statesmen  and  railroad  men  alike  must  adapt 
themselves  to  the  new  period  of  amalgamation, 
harmony,  publicity,  scientific  methods,  open  and 
regular  rates,  and  modern  standard  service  for 
the  public.  This  new  and  better  era  makes  its 
advent  chiefly  through  the  natural  evolution  of 
economic  forces.  It  can  be  aided  and  supported, 
however,  by  legislation  and  public  oversight. 

M/i.  ,,  ci.    ...As  matters  now  stand,  the  Interstate 

what  Should    „  .      .    ' 

Be  Done  Commerce  Commission  may  declare 
""'■  a  rate  to  be  unreasonable,  subject  to 
the  final  action  of  the  United  States  courts. 
This  method,  in  times  past,  has  meant  so  much 
expense  and  delay  for  aggrieved  shippers  that 
it  has  given  the  railroads  undue  advantage.  It 
is  now  proposed  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  when  after  a  due  hearing  accorded 
to  both  sides  it  finds  a  rate  to  be  unreasonable, 
may  substitute  what  it  regards  as  a  reasonable 
rate.  This  rate  will  go  into  immediate  effect, 
either  party  having  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
courts.  The  assumption  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  in  such  cases,  will  always  be 
on  the  side  of  the  complaining  shipper  is  naive 
and  amusing.  It  is  entirely  proper  to  assume 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
act  impartially  and  in  good  faith.  If  its  findings 
do  not  suit  the  railroads,  they  have  always  at 
their  command  a  vast  supply  of  experienced  and 
ingenious  legal  counsel,  and  will  lose  no  time  in 
getting  their  case  into  the  courts.  To  enact 
something  of  this  kind  at  the  present  session 
will  be  entirely  feasible  ;  and  it  will  still  be  pos- 
sible for  the  next  Congress  to  create  interstate- 
commerce  courts  or  otherwise  to  legislate  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  railroads. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  warnings 
Pros'Trlt  ^^  ^^^^  railway  interests  against  pro- 
posed legislation  are  not  seriously 
taken  by  the  investing  public.  Their  stocks  and 
bonds  have  been  buoyant  in  the  market,  and 
their  prosperity  and  brilliant  outlook  form  the 
chief  topic  of  agreement  in  the  financial  centers 
of  the  world.  This  booming  condition  of  Amer- 
ican railway  property  is  found  affecting  all  the 
leading  systems,  whether  Eastern,  Southern, 
Western,  or  Transcontinental.  The  stock  of  the 
condemned  Northern  Securities  Company  lias 
been  steadily  advancing  in  the  period  of  delay 
pending  the  litigation  over  the  method  of  dis- 
tributing its  assets  ;  and  it  was  selling  last  month 
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."at  about  145.  Tlu'  stocks  of  the  Union  racilic, 
and.  indeed,  tlie  securities  of  all  the  lines  belong- 
ing to  the  Harrinian  system,  were  moving  stead- 
ih'  upward.  There  were  many  signs  of  a  closer 
harmony  among  the  leaders  of  the  railway  world 
than  at  any  previous  time,  along  the  wise  and 
modern  lines  for  which  the  name  of  Mr.  A.  J. 
Cassatt,  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  stands 
preeminent.  The  present  outlook  is  that  the 
railway  men  will  come  to  so  good  an  understand- 
ing among  themselves  that  they  can  afford  to 
.join  hands  with  the  Government  and  with  the 
public  against  the  exactions  of  the  trusts. 

In  some  respects,  without  doubt,  tlie 

The  SB 

Reforms  Are  tariff  has  aided  the  trust  movement  ; 
Wanted.  -^^^^  where  the  tariff  has  built  up  one 
great  corporation  of  monopolistic  tendency,  rail- 
road favors  have  built  up  twenty.  The  lines  of 
needed  reform  are  now  cleai-  and  plain.  The  rail- 
roads, no  longer  subject  to  the  risks  of  severe 
competition,  can  be  held  to  fair,  open,  impartial, 
standard  rates  and  be  compelled  to  protect  the 
lives  of  passengers  and  brakemen.  They  can  be 
made  to  give  up  absolutely  the  practice  of  pay- 
ing rebates.  They  can  be  required  to  relieve  the 
.shippers  of  the  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
refrigerator-car  companies  and  the  other  so-called 
"private  lines."  They  can  be  induced  to  protect 
themselves  and  the  traveling  public  against  tlie 
nuisance  of  private  palace  cars,  which  disturb 
the  regular  operation  of  trains  and  infest  the 
public  highways,  to  the  detriment  of  legitimate 
business.  And  in  various  other  respects  they 
■can  be  compelled  to  correct  corrupt  practices 
-and  recognized  abuses.  Henceforth,  the  science 
■of  railroading  is  going  to  be  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  used  to  be  when  manipulat- 
ing elections,  lobbying  at  State  capitols,  rate- 
cutting,  secret  rebating,  and  piracy  in  general, 
together  with  the  ability  to  "work"  the  stock 
market,  were  the  recognized  functions  of  a  rail- 
road man.  Railroading  has  now  become  a  legit- 
imate business  that  looks  to  the  highest  kind  of 
qualifications  for  its  best  rewards.  The  railway 
system  that  serves  its  territory  best  will  hence- 
iorth  thrive  most  steadily  and  safely. 


Building 


It  is  now  many  years  since  Mr.  James 
"up"ihe  J.  Hill,  who  built  the  Great  North- 
Country.  ^^^  Railroad  without  any  land  grants 
or  subsidies,  pinned  his  faith  to  the  agricultural 
■development  of  the  Northwest  as  the  guaranty 
of  success.  And  the  reason  for  Northern  Securi- 
ties at  145  is  to  be  found  inherently,  not  in  any 
mysteries  of  Wall  Street  finance,  but  in  the  fine 
progress  of  the  regions  that  are  served  by  the 
•Great  Northern  and   Northern  Pacific  systems. 


When  railroads  develop  the  country  and  serve  it 
well,  everybody  is  willing  to  have  legitimate  rail- 
way capital  earn  good  dividends.  Mr.  Hill  a  great 
many  years  ago  introduced  improved  breeds  of 
cattle  among  the  farmers  along  his  lines,  and 
concerned  himself  about  the  kinds  of  wheat  that 
could  best  be  grown.  Our  readers  have  been 
fully  informed  of  the  great  movement  in  Iowa 
last  spring,  under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
Holden,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  for 
the  careful  selection  of  the  corn  used  for  seed. 
So  successful  was  this  work  that  Governor  Cum- 
mins remarked  the  other  day  that  it  had  added 
five  dollars  an  acre  to  the  value  of  all  the  land 
in  the  State. 

.  .      It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was  the  Rock 

Corn  and  . 

Wheat  ^'Gospel  i-siaud  Railroad  (/ompany  that  first 
'^"'"^'  sent  Professor  Holden  over  its  lines 
with  his  "seed-corn  special,"  enabling  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  new  agricultural  gospel  to  in- 
struct the  eager  farmers  at  scores  of  railway 
stations.  The  Burlington  road  followed  the  same 
plan,  and  last  season's  corn  crop,  the  most  valu- 
able one  ever  produced  in  Iowa,  wasenlarged  to 
the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars  by  the  means  of 
simple  lessons  to  show  the  difference  between 
good  seed  and  bad.  And  in  this  benefit  the 
railroads  are  having  their  very  handsome  share. 
Following  this  enlightened  policy,  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  Railway,  in  the  middle  of  last 
month,  started  a  "seed-wheat  gospel  train"  to 
run  along  that  company's  extensive  lines  in 
South  Dakota.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last 
season's  spring-wheat  crop  was  a  very  disap- 
pointing one,  and  that  it  was  even  more  inferior 
in  quality  than  in  quantity.  It  was  much  to  be 
feared,  therefore,  that  the  farmers  would  plant 
inferior  seed  this  spring,  with  the  result  of  an- 
other crop  far  below  what  might  be  expected 
from  seed  of  superior  quality.  The  railroads 
are,  accordingly,  preparing  themselves,  with  the 
aid  of  the  elevator  companies,  to  purchase  and 
distribute  at  cost  among  the  farmers  the  kind  of 
seed  that  will  be  likely  to  produce  the  best  re- 
sults. It  is  reported  that  other  railroads  besides 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  will  in  like  fashion 
help  the  farmers  along  their  lines  to  obtain  good 
seeds.  This  is  not  a  work  of  philanthropy,  but 
of  sound  business  sense.  In  earlier  days,  the 
farmers  of  the  Northwest  felt  that  prosperity  for 
them  was  impossible  because  the  railroads  and 
elevator  companies  always  made  rates  on  the 
principle  of  charging  as  much  as  the  traffic  would 
bear.  Hence,  there  was  bitter  hatred  against 
the  railroad  companies,  and  with  just  cause,  for 
the  farmei's  were  deliberately  robbed.  But  in  a 
more  enlightened  age  of  railway  management  it 
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becomes  clear  that  the  best  success  of  tlie  loads 
lies  in  treating  the  farmers  witli  the  utmost  fair- 
ness and  liberality.  And  so  the  object  of  the 
modern  railroad  man  is  to  build  up  a  rich, 
mature,  populous,  and  contented  country  all 
along  his  lines. 

Abundant     xiie   Conditions   afl'ectins;   the   cotton 

Cotton  and  ^  .      .^ 

the  World's    crop  are  or   as  niucli   importance  to 
Markets.      ^|^^   railways  of   the    South   and    the 
Southwest  as  is  the  success  of  the  wheat  and 
corn  crops  to  the  railroads  serving  the  middle 
and  northern  belts  of  the  Mississippi  A'alley  and 
the  West.     A  year  ago,  the  South  was  rejoicing 
in   the   abundance   of   ready  money   tliat   came 
from  abnormally  high  prices  for  cotton.      Last 
month  the  one  absorbing  theme  of  discussion 
throughout  the  South  was  the  present  low  price 
of  cotton  and  the  need  of  limiting  the  size  of 
the  crop.      Serious  efforts  were  made  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  for  the  burning  of  a  large 
percentage  of  the  cotton  supply  now  on  hand. 
Certainly,  the  South  is  justified  in  wisliing  prof- 
itable  prices   and   steady  markets  ;    but   in   the 
long  run  there  will  be  far  greater  profit  to   be 
derived  from  abundant  crops  at  moderate  prices 
than    from    small    crops    and    scarcity    values. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  extend  the  mar- 
ket for  American  cotton  and  to  perfect  methods 
of  cultivation  and  means  for  cheap  transporta- 
tion.    These   are   problems    in   the   solution   of 
which  many   agencies  can  unite  ;  and  progres- 
sive railroad  men  may  well  take  the  leading  part. 
There  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  the 
world  who  would  be  better  off  for  having  the 
products  of  the   American    cotton-field,   and    it 
would  be  much  better  to  try  to  get  at  those  peo- 
ple than  to  burn  the  crop.      Senator  McLaurin, 
of   South   Carolina,  and   other  Southern  states- 
men were  strongly  urging  this  view  last  month, 
with  an  interesting  array  of  facts  and  figures. 
They  also  upheld  the  work  of  the  Government 
in  its  remarkable  cotton-crop  reports, — a  work 
very  erroneously  assailed  in  the  South. 

^  _,   ^  ,       Incidentally    it    may  be  noted    that 

End  of  the  .     •'  .  ,.     ^       ^  ■^ 

Fall  River  the  termination  of  the  long  strike  at 
strihe.  YqX\  River  will  add  appreciably  to 
the  present  demand  for  cotton.  The  strike 
began  on  the  25tii  of  July  last,  and  was  brought 
to  an  end  largely  through  the  mediation  of 
Governor  Douglas,  of  Massachusetts,  on  Jan- 
uary 18.  About  twenty-five  thousand  operatives 
had  lost  half  a  year's  wages,  and  seventy-two 
textile  mills  had  been  closed.  The  strike  had 
been  precipitated  by  a  \'2^  per  cent,  reduction 
in  wages.  The  strikers  returned  to  work  ac- 
cepting the  reduction  on  an  un<derstanding  tl.at 
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SENATOR  M'LAURIN,   OP  SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

they  will  receive  some  slight  increase  later  on, 
if  an  independent  examination  of  the  books  of' 
the  mill  companies  shows  certain  percentages 
of  profit.  Few  people  throughout  the  country 
realize  the  pathetic  suffering,  among  many  thou- 
sands of  working  people,  caused  by  this  unfor- 
tunate strike. 

7-u  n  Wliat  a  commanding  position  for  use- 

The  Career  .^  ^  /c    •    i 

of  Mr.  fulness  a  high  railway  official  majr 
Baldwin.  }^q|(_|  \^  q^^j.  present  American  life  is. 
illustrated  by  the  career  of  the  late  William  H. 
Baldwin.  Jr.,  president  of  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road system  and  of  many  affiliated  corporations, 
who  died  on  January  3.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  not. 
quite  forty-two  years  old,  and  he  had  not  inher- 
iteil  his  position  in  the  world  of  business  and 
ti-ansportation,  but  had  come  into  it  through 
his  own  merits  and  efforts.  Graduating  from 
Harvard  in  1885,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  show  his  worth  iu 
the  Union  Pacific  system.  After  Mr.  Adams  re- 
tired from  the  Union  Pacific,  his  young  protege 
successively  filled  high  positions  in  different. 
Western  railway  systems  until  called  to  a  vice- 
presidency  of  the  Southern.  At  thirty,  or  there- 
abouts, he  stood  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  practical  railway  men  of  his  time. 
Thus,  on  the  death  of  President  Austin  Corbin, 
his  services  were  desired  at  New  York,  and  in 
1S9G  he  came  to  the  mc^tropolis  to  develop  the 
great  suburban  transportation  system  of  Long; 
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Island,  to  help  solve  tlie  transit  problems  of  the 
•Greater  New  York,  and  to  take  his  place  at  once 
as  an  indispensable  man  in  multiform  civic  ac- 
tivities for  the  material,  social,  and  moral  ad- 
vancement of  America's  chief  city.  While  in 
the  South  he  had  studied  the  negro  problem,  and 
liad  come  to  believe  profoundly  in  the  value  of 
Booker  Washington's  work  at  Tuskegee.  His  ac- 
tivities on  behalf  of  Southern  education  made 
liim  prominent  in  the  movement  that  created  the 
vSouthern  Education  Board,  and  he  took  the  in- 
itiative in  the  subsequent  forming  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board,  of  which  he  was  chairman. 
Useful  as  he  was  in  almost  numberless  directions, 
his  foremost  place  among  the  founders  of  the 
General  Education  Board  will  probably  prove  to 
have  been  the  philanthropic  work  that  will  best 
preserve  his  personal  memory  and  fame.  If  he 
had  lived,  all  classes  of  his  fellow-citizens  would 
have  compelled  him  some  day  to  serve  as  mayor 
of  New  York.  He  was  the  soul  of  chivalry,  of 
honor,  and  of  moral  coiirage.  No  man  of  his 
generation  was  more  passionately  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  He  was  absolutely 
trusted  by  his  business  associates,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  the  unlimited  confidence  of  work- 
ingmen  wherever  he  came  into  relations  with 
them.  He  was  able  to  hold  and  to  act  upon  the 
most  perfect  conception  of  the  public  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  railway  corporations,  without 
lessening  the  value  of  his  services  to  the  men 
who  owned  the  stock  of  the  road  administered  by 
him.  Young  men  of  aml)ition  in  railway  adminis- 
tration and  corporate  business  life  should  study 
■deeply  the  career  of  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr., 
.and  try  to  find  for  themselves  the  secret  of  that 
rare  success  in  life  which  has  made  thousands 
■of  men  in  all  parts  of  this  great  land  eager  to 
pay  some  sort  of  tribute  to  the  affection  and 
esteem  in  which  they  hold  his  memoiy.  An 
excellent  picture  of  Mr.  Baldwin  is  given  as  the 
frontispiece  of  this  number  of  the  Review. 

It  is  not  alone  the  members  of  the 
'^'^' Report'''^   cabinet  who  are  to  be  regarded    as 

making  up  in  any  exclusive  sense  the 
personnel  of  the  executive  administration  at 
Washington.  The  ministry  in  England  is  a 
very  much  larger  body  than  the  cabinet,  and 
the  same  thing  is  true  in  working  practice  at 
Washington.  Mr.  James  R.  Garfield,  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporations  in  the  new  Department 
of  Commerce,  holds  one  of  the  most  important 
executive  posts  in  the  service  of  the  Government. 
President  Roosevelt  counts  upon  him  as  a  very 
■effective  member  of  the  administration.  Mr. 
Garfield's  first  annual  report  has  fully  justified 
the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.     Mr. 


Copyright,  1903,  by  J.  E.  Purdy  &  Co.,  Boston. 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GARFIELD. 

(Commissioner  of  Corporations.) 

Garfield  has  courage,  sincerity,  and  fair-minded- 
ness in  a  high  degree.  After  a  thoi'ough  discus- 
sion of  the  development  of  corporations  and  the 
means  by  which  they  may  be  regulated  in  the 
public  interest,  Mr.  Garfield  suggests  with  ap- 
parent approval  a  plan  requiring  all  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  obtain  a  fed- 
eral license.  The  idea  is  not  a  crude  one,  and  has 
much  to  commend  it.  It  is  worthy  of  the  mature 
consideration  of  Congress  and  the  country. 

Another  public  servant  at  Washing- 

'^RetfrJmentf  *'°^'  "^^^°  ^^^^  ^^^'^  ^  "^^^T  responsible 
and  effective  member  of  the  admin- 
istration, is  Mr.  Bristow,  for  a  number  of  years 
Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  who  re- 
tired from  that  office  last  month  and  was  im- 
mediately appointed  by  the  President  a  special 
commissioner  to  examine  into  the  management 
of  the  Panama  Railroad,  which  the  Government 
has  acquired  in  connection  with  its  canal  right- 
of-way.  Mr.  Bristow  has  been  tireless  in  official 
duty,  and  the  country  will  not  forget  his  pro- 
tracted labor  for  the  detection  and  punishment 
of  graft  and  fraud  in  the  Post-office  Department. 
He  will  desei've  well  in  future  at  the  hands  of 
his  fellow-citizens  in  Kansas. 
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CliiefEng-ineer  Wallace.        United  States  Minister  Barrett.      Engineer  Daucliey.        IVIr.  Aiantjo. 

ENGINEER  WAI^LACE  AND  MINISTER  BARRETT  IN  CULEBRA  CUT. 

(As  photographed  a  month  ago.) 


..     r,      ..    Our  readers  will  find  Minister  Bar- 

Mr.  Barrett  ,  .    ,        .  ,   . 

en  Conditions  veil  &  article  in  this  number  oi  the 
at  Panama.    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^-[^q  actual  Conditions  at 

Panama  the  most  instructive  that  has  been  pre- 
sented in  any  quarter.  It  is  probable  that  there 
will  be  legislation  to  make  more  effective  the 
President's  dii'ection  of  the  work  of  digging  the 
canal.  Mr.  Wallace,  as  the  constructing  engi- 
neer and  executive  head,  should  be  as  little  ham- 
pered as  possible  in  carrying  on  the  practical 
business.  The  Panama  Commission  might  well 
be  reorganized  as  an  expert  consulting  body 
under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  American  minister  might 
best  represent  the  governmental  authority  of  the 
United  States  over  the  canal  zone.  The  country 
must  not  be  impatient  even  if  it  should  require 
some  time  to  decide  finally  upon  such  momentous 
problems  as  are  involved  in  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  canal  is  to  be  cut  to  sea  level  or  is  to 
have  locks.  For  the  bearings  of  these  problems 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Barrett's  article. 


Senatorial 
Changes. 


The  reassembling  of  State  legisla-: 
tures  has  been  attended  with  the 
election  or  reelection  of  a  number  of 
United  States  Senators.  Thirty  members  of  the 
Senate  will  take  the  oath  of  office  on  March  4, 
a  great  majority  being  men  reelected   for  new 


terms.  There  are  not  so  many  protracted  Sen- 
atorial contests  in  the  legislatures  this  year  as 
usual,  yet  the  results  as  a  whole  do  not  lessen 
the  growing  conviction  that  it  would  be  better 
to  elect  Senators  by  popular  vote.  Beginning 
with  New  England,  ex-Governor  Crane  is  elect- 
ed to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  ex-Gov.  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  will  rep- 
resent Connecticut  in  place  of  General  Hawley, 
who  retires,  after  a  long  service,  on  account 
of  ill  health.  Senator  Depew,  of  New  York, 
succeeds  himself,  the  earlier  opposition  hav- 
ing been  entirely  withdrawn.  At  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  on  January  18,  Mr.  Knox  was  chosen  to 
succeed  the  late  Senator  Quay.  On  the  same 
day,  the  Legislature  of  Indiana  elected  Congress- 
man Hemenway  to  succeed  Mr.  Fairbanks,  who 
will  be  Vice-President  after  March  4,  and  who 
resigned  from  the  Senate  on  January  7.  Mr. 
Clapp  has  been  reelected  by  the  Minnesota  Legis- 
lature. In  Nebraska,  Representative  Elmer  J. 
Burkett  has  been  promoted  to  the  Senate  from 
the  House,'  succeeding  Senator  Dietrich.  The 
Utah  Legislature  has  chosen  the  Hon.  George 
Sutherland  to  succeed'  Senator  Kearns.  Mr. 
Sutherland  is  a  Gentile.  Montana  retires  Sen- 
ator Gibson,  Democrat,  and  accords  the  seat  to 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Carter.  Senator  Bard,  of  Cali- 
fornia, fails  to  secure  another  term,  and  will  be 
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HON.  JAMES  A.   HEMENWAY,   OF  INDIANA. 

(Who  succeeds  Mr.  Fairbanks  in  the  Senate.) 


HON.  GEORGE  SUTHERLAND,  OF  UTAH. 

(Who  succeeds  Senator  Kearns.) 


HON.  ELMER  J.  BURKETT,   OF  NEBRASKA. 

(Who  succeeds  Senator  Dietrich.) 


HON.  MORGAN  G.  BULKELEY,  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

(Who  succeeds  Senator  Hawley.) 
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succeeded  by  Hon.  Frank  P.  Flint.  Mr.  Flint  is 
a  prominent  lawyer  of  Los  Angeles,  and  will  be 
one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Senate,  be- 
ing forty-three  years  old.  It  is  stated  that  Sen- 
ator Burkett,  of  Nebraska,  will  be  the  youngest 
man  in  the  body.  He  was  thirty-seven  years 
old  in  December.  The  "Wisconsin  seat  now  held 
by  Senator  Quarles  will  have  gone  readily  to 
Governor  La  Follette  if  he  chooses  to  take  it. 

'Die  Hon.  Vespasian  Warner,  of  Illi- 
Several      nois,   a   prominent   member  of  Con- 

Appointments.  '  J^ 

gress  for  ten  years  past,  with  a  fine 
record  as  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  has  been 
chosen  Pension  Commissioner  to  succeed  the 
Hon.  Eugene  F.  Ware,  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Ware 
]'etires  with  the  regret  and  the  high  esteem  of 
the  whole  country,  and  with  his  keen  sense  of 
humor  quite  unimpaired.  Mr.  Warner  is  fully 
acceptable  to  public  men  of  both  parties.  The 
Hon.  William  Williams,  who  has  made  a  brief 
but  splendid  record  as  Immigration  Commis- 
sioner at  New  York,  also,  like  Mr.  Ware,  retires 
to  his  law  practice.  He  is  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Robert  Watchorn,  who  has  for  several  years 
been  an  immigration  inspectoi-.  Mr.  J.  Hamp- 
ton Moore,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  This  bureau 
was  authorized  by  the  act  creating  the  depart- 
ment, but  has  not  until  now  been  organized. 
There  are  to  be  numerous  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular changes,  the  more  important  of  which  it 
will  suffice  to  comment  upon  next  month. 


ilON.   VESPASIAN   WAUNER. 


HON.   N.  V.  v.   FRANCHOT. 

(Who  will  rebuild  the  New  York  canal  system.) 
,  o.  .        Governor  Higy;ins,  of  New  York,  has 

A  state  "'^  .  ' 

Note  entered  upon  what  promises  to  be  a 
or  Two.  notably  useful  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration. The  most  significant  appointment  within 
his  power  was  that  of  commissioner  of  public 
works,  in  view  of  the  prospqct  of  speedy  en- 
trance upon  the  vast  project  of  enlarging  the  Erie 
Canal.  For  this  office  he  named  a  capable  busi- 
ness man  of  western  New  York,  Hon.  N.  V. 
V.  Franchot.  The  opponents  of  the  canal  have 
secured  eminent  legal  opinions  to  the  effect  tliat 
the  canal  act  is  unconstitutional,  and  this  may 
postpone  actual  work.  Colorado  is  engaged  in 
an  almost  unprecedented  reexamination  of  the 
election  returns.  Governor  Adams  has  been 
seated  by  agreement,  as  elected  on  the  face  of 
the  returns  ;  but  it  is  regarded  as  quite  possible 
that  the  contest  of  the  retiring  governor,  Mr. 
Peabody,  may  yet  succeed.  Missouri,  with  P"'olk 
as  governor  and  a  Republican  legislature,  is  k(H'p- 
ing  its  eyes  on  the  situation  at  the  State  capital, 
where  political  honesty  is  at  a  high  premium. 
Governor  Douglas,  in  Massachusetts,  is  urging 
bold  views  upon  the  Legislature  and  making  an 
impression  as  a  man  of  force  and  character. 
Pennsylvania  has  been  discussing  Governor 
Pennypacker's  renewed  attack  upon  the  press. 
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New  Cabinets  There  Were  chaiio-es  in   several   Eu- 

in  Deiimark,  .     .        .     ^     ,       .  ^ 

Austria,  and  ropean  ministries  during  January. 
France.  Following  upon  the  formation  of  the 
new  cabinet  in  Spain,  by  whit'h  General  Azcar- 
raga  becomes  prime  minister  (noted  in  this 
Review  last  month),  the  Danish  ministry,  headed 
by  J.  C.  C'hristensen,  who  is  also  minister  of 
war  and  marine  (the  first  civilian  to  occupy  this 
position  in  Denmark),  had  begun  with  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Danish  Pai'liament.  Rather  more 
significant  had  been  the  crisis  in  Austria,  cul- 
minating in  the  resignation  of  Dr.  von  Koerber, 
after  four  years  as  prime  minister.  AVhile  Dr. 
Koerber's  fall  was  apparently  due  to  the  gov- 
ernment's defeat  in  its  application  for  a  loan,  it 
was  ultimately  due,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  the  Inns- 
bruck affair  and  the  trouble  with  Hungary,  as 
pointed  out  in  this  Review  last  month.  The 
new  premiei".  Baron  Gautch  von  Frankenthurn, 
was  premier  and  minister  of  the  interior  eight 
years  ago.  The  downfall  of  the  Combes  cab- 
inet in  France,  which  was  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 1 8,  was  due,  not  to  the  anti-clerical  attitude 
of  the  government,  as  might  have  been  sup- 
posed, but  to  the  exceedingly  unpopular  system 
of  espionage  which  M.  Combes  had  instituted, 
and  opposition  to  which  had  been  manifested 
in  the  attacks  on  War  Minister  Andre,  which 
forced  him  to  resign.  Starting  out  with  a  pro- 
gramme which  called  for  a  reduction  of  the 
military  service  to  two  years,  the  secularization 
of  the  schools,  the  income  tax,  and  old-age  pen- 
sions for  workingmen,  the  Combes  government 
had  succeeded  in  putting  the  first  two  into  ef- 
fect, and  was  carrying  through  the  income-tax 
project  when  it  fell. 

One    year    of    the    far-Eastern    war 

A    Yccif 

of  the  (closing  on  February  8)  finds  Japan 
^"''-  virtually  in  possession  of  all  the 
points  in  dispute,  while  Russia,  with  broken 
prestige  in  Asia,  faces  a  political  and  econom- 
ic crisis  at  home.  While  the  real  underlying 
cause  of  the  war  was  the  clash  between  Russian 
territorial  expansion,  or,  as  the  Russians  avow, 
their  search  for  an  ice  -  free  port  on  the 
Pacific,  and  the  pressure  of  Japan's  economic 
and  social  needs,  tlu;  immediate  occasion  was, 
briefly,  the  refusal  <»f  Russia  to  give  definite, 
adequate  assurances  that  her  protectorate  in 
the  far  East  would  not  be  extend«ed  to  Korea. 
With  Russia  in  Korea  (and  between  Russian 
intrigue  and  Korean  incompetency  the  Hermit 
Kingdom  was  fast  being  "earmarked"  for  the 
Czar),  Japan  felt  that  her  national  existence^ 
would  be  endangered.  Besides,  the  occupation 
by  the  Russians  of  Port  Arthur,  from  which 
Japan  had  been  ousted,  after  her  war  with  China, 


by  coalition  of  the  European  powers,  was  re- 
garded in  Japan  as  an  insult  to  the  national 
pride.  Beginning  immediately  after  the  Chino- 
Japanese  War,  Russia  established  a  practical 
occupation  of  Manchuria  ;  and  her  designs  were 
furthered  by  the  Boxer  uprising  in  1900. 

While  she  disclaimed  any  intention 
A^owes  of  foi'mally  annexing  Manchuria, 
""■' '  ^'  there  were  so  many  signs  of  perma- 
nent control  by  Russia  in  that  province  that 
Japan  had  taken  alarm.  Unfulfilled  promises 
to  evacuate  Manchuria  (Russia  kept  claiming 
that  her  interests  demanded  that  she  keep  order 
in  the'province),  valuable  concessions  along  the 
Korean  side  of  the  Yalu  River  to  Russian  sub- 
jects, and  the  large  increase  in  Russia's  far- 
Eastern  naval  and  military  strength  had  decided 
Japan  to  put  an  end  to  the  long  and  fruitless 
diplomatic  "  fencing  match."  Russia's  final  reply 
to  the  Japanese  note,  sent  to  Tokio  on  February 
6,  1904,  had  been  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  min- 
isters of  both  countries  were  at  once  given  their 
passports,  and  two  days  later,  on  the  night  of 
February  8,  the  Russian  fleet  in  Port  Arthur 
harbor  was  attacked  and  disabled  by  the  Japanese 
admiral,  Togo,  and  two  Russian  cruisers,  the 
Variag  and  the  Korietz,  caught  in  the  harbor  of 
Chelmulpho,  Korea,  were  destroyed.  Russia's 
contention  that  Japan's  attack  in  advance  of  a 
declaration  of  war  (the  Russian  declaration  was 
made  on  February  10,  and  the  Japanese  a  day 
later)  was  treacherous  is  not  supported  by  the 
history  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  including  that 
of  Russia  herself.  Besides,  as  the  Japanese  coun- 
terclaim shows,  the  day  before  Admiral  Togo's 
attack  a  strong  hostile  Russian  force  crossed  the 
Yalu  River  into  Korea,  thus  invading  the  dis- 
puted territory,  and  really  putting  upon  Russia 
the  responsibility  for  beginning  hostilities. 

While  Japan  had  been  preparing  for 
Unprepared  this  war  for  years,  it  is  now  gener- 
for  War.  ^^^^  admitted,  even  by  the  Russians 
themselves,  that  the  Czar's  government  did  not 
expect  a  conflict,  and,  in  any  case,  was  unpre- 
pared for  it  when  it  came.  Admiral  Alexeiev, 
the  Russian  viceroy  of  the  far  East,  believed 
Japan  to  be  "  only  bluffing."  Consequently,  Rus- 
sia's naval  strength  in  Manchuria,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  superior  to  Japan's,  was  poorly 
equipped  and  unfortunately  placed.  Seven  bat- 
tleships (the  lietvizan,  Peresviet.,  Czarevitch,  Se- 
vastopol, Pohicda,  Petropavlovsk,  and  Poltava)  and 
six  cruisers  (the  Diana,  Askold,  Pallada,  Novik, 
Bayan,  and  Boyarin),  besides  quite  a  force  of 
torpedo  boats,  destroyers,  and  other  vessels  of 
war.  were  in  the  hai'bor  of  Port  Arthur.      Two 
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cruisers  (the  Variag  and  the  ICorietz)  had  been 
sent  to  Chelmulpho,  and  four  cruisers  (the  best 
in  the  Russian  navy,  the  splendid  Rurik,  Rossia, 
Gromohoi,  and  Bogatyr)  were  practically  ice-bound 
at  Yaldivostok.  The  Russian  army  in  Manchuria 
was  estimated  on  paper  to  number  between  300,- 
000  to  400,000  men.  On  the  best  of  authority, 
it  is  now  known  to  have  been  less  than  50,000, 
and  the  Siberian  Railway,  owing  to  its  great 
length  and  faulty  construction,  and  tlie  official  cor- 
ruption in  Russia,  had  proved  inadequate  to  carry 
the  needed  troops.  The  thoroughness  of  Japan's 
preparation,  on  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge 
and  capacity  of  her  general  staff,  and  the  cour- 
age, endurance,  and  resources  of  her  armies  in 
the  field  and  her  navies  on  the  seas,  have  been 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 


Plans 

of  the 

Belligerents, 


The  Japanese  campaign  had  Ijeen 
planned — and  has  actually  been  car- 
ried out — along  very  nearly  the  same 
general  lines  as  the  Japanese  campaign  against 
the  Chinese  in  1894-95.  The  armies  of  the 
Mikado,  it  was  planned,  were  to  occupy  Korea  ; 
isolate,  invest,  and  capture  Port  Arthur  ;  invade, 
by  three  armies,  maritime  Manchuria,  and  con- 
verge upon  the  Russian  army  near  Mukden,  with 
the  intention  of  destroying  it.  Meanwhile,  the 
Japanese  fleet  was  to  blockade  Port  Arthur, 
threaten  A'ladivostok,  and  keep  the  seas  open 
for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies. 
Details  of  tht^  general  plan  were  to  cut  the  Sibe- 
rian Railroad,  in  the  Russian  rear,  and  destroy 
the  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok  sections  of 
Russia's  far-Eastern  fleet,  the  latter,  of  course,  a 
necessary  part  of  the  general  plan.  Russia,  being 
caught  unprepared,  had  no  offensive  campaign 
planned,  nor  has  the  first  year  of  the  contest  ap- 
parently developed  any  coherent  campaign  of 
Russian  defense.  In  its  larger  lines,  her  con- 
ception had  been — first,  to  send  over  the  railroad 
to  the  far  East  armies  large  enough  to  aggregate 
a  sufficient  military  strength  to  force  back  the 
Japanese  invaders  ;   second,  to  maintain  the  de- 


fense of  Port  Ar- 
thur until  it  could  be 
relieved,  either  by 
General  Kuropatkin 
advancing  from  the 
landward  side  or  by 
the  Baltic  fleet  for- 
cing Admiral  Togo 
to  raise  the  blockade 


3h3nghai 


I.Formosa  . 


Hong  Kong 


third,  to  interfere  with 


and  if  possible  crip{)le  Japanese  sea  communica- 
tions by  raids  of  the  Vladivostok  squadron. 


The  Naval 

Campaign 

Against 

Port  Arthur. 


The  main  interest  in  the  war  has 
without  a  doubt  centered  about  the 
siege  of  Port  Arthur,  which  lasted 
from  June  to  January  and  was  marked  with  ter- 
rible losses  and  great  gallantry  on  the  part  of 
both  besieger  and  besieged.  As  a  result  of  the 
first  attack  on  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  harbor, 
the  Retvizan,  Czarevitch,  and  Pallada  were  torpe- 
doed. Admiral  Togo  began  the  blockade,  and 
made  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  close 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor  by  sinking  steamers. 
The  Russians,  meanwhile,  had  lost  several  ves- 
sels by  their  own  mines,  and  Admiral  Stark,  the 
Russian  naval  commander  at  Port  Arthur,  had 
been  succeeded  by  Admiral  Makaroff,  one  of 
Russia's  ablest  and  most  famous  sailors.  Ad- 
miral Skrydlov,  meanwhile,  had  been  sent  to  the 
squadron  at  Vladivostok.  After  unsuccessfully 
bombarding  that  port  (May  G),  Admiral  Togo 
established  his  base  on  one  of  the  Elliot  Islands 
and  settled  down  to  the  blockade  of  Port  Arthur. 
Admiral  Makaroff,  having  brought  his  fleet  to 
its  highest  possible  efficiency,  made  a  sortie 
(April  13).  In  the  engagement  which  followed, 
his  flagship,  the  battleship  Petropavlovsk,  struck  a 
mine  and  sank,  carrying  down  her  admiral  and 
six  hundred  men,  including  the  artist  Vere- 
slichagin.  The  Russians  made  no  further  naval 
effort  until  June  22,  when  Admiral  Witthoeft, 
successor  to  Makaroff,  again  attempted  to  escape, 
but  was  driven  back  with  heavy  losses.  On  Au- 
gust 10,  the   Russian  fleet  attempted  to  effect  a 
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junction  with  the  Vladivostok  squadron,  but 
were  defeated  and  dispersed.  Admiral  Witt- 
hoeft  being  killed,  and  the  AskoJd  and  Czarevitch. 
being  compelled  to  seek  neutral  ports  and  disman- 
tle. The  Novik  fled  to  Saghalien,  where  it  was 
destroyed.  Admiral  "Wirenius  (or  Viren),  who 
succeeded  Witthoeft,  remained  under  cover  of 
the  guns  of  the  forts.  On  November  29  and  30, 
the  Japanese  army  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
position  known  as  203-Metre  Hill,  which  com- 
mands the  harbor.  From  this  eminence,  early 
in  December,  their  guns  destroyed  what  was  left 
of  the  Russian  Port  Arthur  fleet.  Japan's  naval 
losses  consisted  of  the  sinking  of  the  battleship 
Hntsuse  (May  15)  by  a  mine;  the  loss-  of  the 
cruiser  Nisshin,  and  later  the  losses  of  the  battle- 
ship Fas/ima  and  the  cruisers  San/oi  and  Miyako 
— all  by  mines. 

.,.,    „.         The    land     operations    against    Port 

The  Siege        .       .  ....'-..  ,  '^ 

of  Arthur  divided  themselves  into  two 
Port  Arthur.  ggg^iQ^s, — (1)  the  landing  and  pre- 
liminary battles  l:>y  General  Oku,  and  (2)  the 
regular  approach  and  siege  by  General  Nogi. 
On  May  5,  Oku's  army  landed  at  various  points 
on  the  Kwan-Tung  Peninsula,  moved  westward 
to  the  railroad,  and  (May  26)  fought  and.  won 
the  important  and  bloody  battle  of  Nanshan 
Hill,  which  gave  it  the  key  to  the  outer  defenses 
of  Port  Arthur.  On  May  30,  Oku  occupied 
Dalny,  at  which  port,  in  the  first  part  of  June, 
General  Nogi's  army  for  the  investment  of  Port 
Arthur  was  landed.  General  Kuropatkin's  at- 
tempt to  relieve  the  fortress  by  sending  a  force 
under  General  Stachelberg  southward  was  frus- 
trated by  Oku,  wlio  defeated  Stachelherg  in  a 
severe  battle  at  Vafangow  (or  Telissu)  on  June 
15.  Meanwhile,  Nogi  had  begun  the  regular 
siege  of  Port  Arthur.  The  main  points  of  the 
outer  chain  of  defenses  were  taken  by  the  Japa- 
nese on  August  7.  Then  followed  months  of 
mining  and  countermining  ;  several  great  Japa- 
nese assaults  were  defeated  with  tremendous 
losses.  With  the  capture  of  Urhling  Mountain 
and  203-Metre  Hill  came  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  and  on  January  1  Port  Arthur  capitulated. 
The  Russian  defense  had  been  conducted  by 
General  Stoessel,  with,  it  is  now  learned,  about 
25,000  soldiers,  besides  sailors  from  the  war- 
ships. The  Russians  justify  Stoessel's  long  de- 
fense because  it  detained  Nogi's  60,000  to  70,000 
men,  preventing  their  reenforcing  Oyama.. 


on  both  sides  of  the  most  ingenious  methods  of 
modern  military  engineering.  While  the  official 
figures  are  not  all  obtainable,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  Russian  loss,  with  Port  Arthur, 
was  50,000  lives  and  close  to  $300,000,000. 
The  price  paid  by  the  Japanese  included  more 
than  50,000  lives,  and  about  |25,000,000.  By 
the  surrender.  General  Nogi  received  50  per- 
manent forts,  546  large  guns,  4  battleships,  and 
2  cruisers  (it  is  hoped  and  believed  by  the  Jap- 
anese that  they  can  fully  restore  that  number 
of  the  sunken  Russian  vessels),  besides  14  gun- 
boats and  destroyers,  and  a  number  of  other 
vessels,  and,  finally,  a  large  quantity  of  military 
stores,  including  shells,  powder,  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  2,000  horses.  By  the  formal  surrender 
of  Port  Arthur,  Japan  makes  good  her  title  to 
Dalny  and  the  railroad  from  Port  Arthur  to 
Liao-Yang,  besides  the  immense  increase  in 
prestige  and  the  great  sentimental  value  of  hav- 
ing won  the  fortrc^ss. 


Conditions 

and 

Losses. 


With  the  signing  of  the  conditions 
of  capitulation,  on  New  Year's  Day, 
the  end  came  to  Port  Arthur's  siege 
of  six  months, — a  siege  marked  by  continuous 
and  desperate  fighting,  and  by  the  employment 


Port 

Arthur 

Surrenders. 


General  Stoessel's  defense  had  been 
long  and  brave.  Whether  he  him- 
self came  to  the  determination  to  sur- 
render, or  whether,  as  is  reported,  it  was  only 
upon  the  urgent  representations  of  his  subordi- 
nate officers,  is  not  exactly  known.  After  the 
ceremonies  of  capitulation  had  been  concluded, 
and  General  Stoessel  accorded  all  the  honors  of 
war  by  special  direction  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
for  his  gallant  defense,  the  Russian  commissioned 
officers  were  permitted  to  return  to  Russia  on  pa- 
role, retaining  their  side-arms.  The  soldiers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  who  refused  parole — 
numbering  some  48,000,  including  eight  gener- 
als, four  admirals,  and  fifty-seven  colonels — had 
been  taken  to  Japan  as  prisoners  of  war.  Gen- 
eral Fock,  and  several  others  of  the  commanders, 
liad  refused  to  give  their  parole  not  to  take  fur- 
ther part  in  the  war,  and  had  been  transferred, 
as  prisoners,  to  Japan.  General  Stoessel  report- 
ed terrible  suffering  and  losses,  due  principally 
to  the  ravages  of  the  scurvy  (there  were  14,000 
sick  in  the  hospitals)  and  the  destruction  by  the 
Japanese  eleven-inch  shells.  Of  ten  generals, 
two,  including  Kondrachenko,  the  famous  engi- 
neer, were  killed,  and  four  others,  including 
Stoessel  himself  seriously  wounded. 

.^,     ,  The  meeting  of  Generals  Nogi  and 

The  Japanese  ,  "  ° 

Tahe  Stoessel  was  courteous,  even  cordial, 
Possession.  ^^^^  Japanese  general  complimenting 
Stoessel  on  his  brave  defense  and  the  Russian 
expressing  his  appreciation  of  Japanese  courtesy, 
which  included  immediate  and  adequate  care  of 
the  Russian  sick  and  wounded.  On  January  1  7, 
General    Stoessel,  with  his   wife   and  daughter, 
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GENERAL,  BARON  NOGI  AND  HIS  OFFICERS  AFTER  LUNCH  AT  THE  JAPANESE  HEAD- 
QUARTERS BEFORE  PORT  ARTHUR.  A  SIX-INCH  RUSSIAN  SHELL  DECORATES  THE 
TABLE. 


and  a  number  of  other  Russian  officers,  left  Na- 
gasaki for  Europe.  Upon  fonnally  entering  the 
city,  the  Japanese  found  its  means  of  defense 
mucli  greater  and  more  efficient  tlian  had  been 
supposed.  The  town  itself  had  suffered  but  little 
from  the  bombardment.  Evidences  of  insubor- 
dination and  carousing  on  the  part  of  the  troops 
were  fi-equent,  and  much  liquor  had  been  con- 
sumed. It  is  announced  from  Tokio  that  a  great 
number  of  Chinese  coolies  will  be  put  immedi- 
ately at  work  fortifying  Port  Arthur.  The  Jap- 
anese are  confident  that  they  can  put  the  de- 
fensive works  into  better  condition  than  ever, 
with  the  Russian  defects  eliminated,  long  before 
the  Russians  can  besiege  it — if  they  ever  do  so. 

,     The  story  of  the   land   campaign  in 

Japan  Invades  -  ,  ,       •'.        .  „  i 

Korea  and     Manchuria   IS  one  ot  an  almost  un- 
Manchuna.     checked  Japanese   advance  and  of  a 
brilliantly  executed  Russian   retreat.     Japanese 
troops   began  to   be  moved  into  Korea   on  Feb- 
ruary 18.     On  the  last  day  of  that  month  they 


had  occupied  Ping  -  Yang. 
Two  months  more  sufficed 
for  the  complete  occupation 
of  Korea  and  the  march  of 
the  first  Japanese  army,  un- 
der General  Kui-oki,  to  the 
Yalu  River,  which  cuts  off 
the  peninsula  from  Man- 
churia. On  the  north  bank 
of  the  Yalu,  the  Russian 
general,  Zassulitch,  occupied 
naturally  and  artificially 
strong  positions.  On  May  1, 
by  a  brilliantly  conceived 
and  finely  executed  series  of 
movements,  Kuroki  crossed 
theYalu,  defeated  Zassulitch 
with  considerable  loss,  and 
began  the  invasion  of  Man- 
churia. A  few  days  later, 
he  took  Feng-Wang-Cheng, 
where  the  road  divides  to 
Mukden  and  Peking,  and 
halted.  The  second  army, 
under  General  Oku,  having 
defeated  the  Russians  at  va- 
rious points  north  of  Port 
Arthur  (Nanshan  and  Va- 
fangow),  and  the  third  army, 
under  General  Nodzu,  land- 
ing on  the  Korean  Gulf,  had 
defeated  the  Russians  at  Siu- 
Yen,  and  moved  to  the  north- 
ward, filling  in  the  gap  in 
the  Japanese  line  between 
Kuroki  and  Oku.  On  July 
20,  Field  Marshal  Oyama,  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  Japanese  armies  in  the  field,  arrived 
at  Dalny,  and  took  immediate  direction  of  the 
operations  against  the  Russians. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  policy  and 
Begin  inaction  of  Viceroy  Alexeiev  had  led 
Reueat.  ^^  ^-^^  appointment,  in  March,  of 
General  Kuropatkin  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Russian  forces  in  the  far  East.  Kuropatkin's 
problem  was  to  retard  his  enemy's  advance  until 
he  could  collect  a  force  to  match  him.  This  side 
of  the  Russian  commander's  task,  and  how  it 
has  been  even  partially  accomplished,  is  a  phase 
of  the  war  which,  when  the  facts  are  known, 
will  make  very  interesting  reading.  Stachel- 
berg's  attempt  to  relieve  Port  Arthur  having 
failed,  Kuropatkin  drew  in  his  lines  and  retreated 
slowly  northward  on  Liao-Yang,  a  very  strongly 
fortified  city,  some  forty  miles  soutli  of  Mukden. 
Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  advance  had  been  re- 
sumed, and  on  June  30  Kuroki  took  the  impor- 
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tant  Mo  Ting  Pass,  thii'ty  miles  south  of  Liao- 
Yang.  After  the  capture  of  Kai-Ping,  Oku  and 
Nodzu  effected  a  junction  (July  15),  and,  nine 
days  later,  after  a  severe  battle,  Oku  had  ren- 
dered Tashi-Chiao  untenable,  the  Russians  re- 
tiring on  Hai-Chang  and  losing  Newchwang. 
In  the  meantime,  Kuroki  had  repulsed  an  attack 
by  the  Russian  general.  Count  Keller,  at  Mo 
Ting  Pass,  aftei'ward  again  defeating  that  gen- 
eral east  of  Liao-Yang,  in  a  battle  in  which  Keller 
was  killed.  Kuropatkin  retired  from  Hai-Cheng, 
on  August  2,  to  An  -  Shan -Chan,  the  southern 
end  of  the  strong  fortifications  of  Liao-Yang. 
The  heat  and  the  rains  then  checked  active 
operations  for  several  weeks. 

Emerging  from  the  mountains,  the 
Battle  of  three  Japanese  armies  —  Kuroki's, 
Liao-Yang.  Q^^^,g^  ^^^  Nodzu's— Under  the  su- 
preme command  of  Field  Marshal  Oyama,  and 
numbei'ing  some  200,000  to  220,000,  met  and 
engaged  General  Kuropatkin,  who  had  about 
200,000  men  stationed  along  the  semicircle  of 
hills  surrounding  the  strongly  fortified  city  of 
Liao-Yang,  in  which  the  Russians  had  gathered 
immense  quantities  of  supplies  and  munitions  of 
war.  On  the  morning  of  August  26,  the  great 
battle  of  Liao-Yang  began.  While  Oku  and 
Nodzu  broke  the  Russian  center  and  right  at 
An-Shan-Chan,  Kuroki  turned  Kuropatkin's  left 
by  crossing  the  Tai-tse  River  and  taking  the 
Russians  in  the  rear.  Kuropatkin  was  compelled 
to  move  back  to  a  position  at  the  Yentai  coal 
mines,  in  the  rear  of  Liao-Yang.  The  Russian 
retreat  began  in  good  order,  but  during  the  ten 
days  following  the  first  Japanese  attack  each 
side  suffered  tremendous  losses,  and  Kuropatkin, 
failing  to  cut  off  Kuroki  from  the  rest  of  the 
Japanese  army,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Liao- 
Yang,  the  retreat  beginning  on  September  3. 
At  one  time  the  peril  of  the  Russian  army  was 
great  •  but  the  escape  was  finally  made,  and  Muk- 
den was  reached  in  safety.  The  Japanese  ad- 
vance had  been  equaled  in  brilliancy  by  the 
Russian  retreat. 

Owing  to  heavy  rains,  it  was  the  end 
of  the  of  the  first  week  in  October  before 
ha  Rwer.  ^-^^  next  notewoi'thy  engagement  on 
a  large  scale  took  place.  With  a  force  then  es- 
timated at  about  300,000  men,  and  for  the  first 
time  a  superior  force  of  artillery,  General  Kuro- 
patkin, having  inspired  his  troops  with  a  proc- 
lamation, moved  forward  against  the  Japanese 
positions.  Whether  this  advance  was  Kuro- 
patkin's own  idea,  or  whether  it  was  ordered 
prematurely  from  St.  Petersburg,  is  not  posi- 
tively known,  but  it  was  not  a  success.      For  a 


week  the  armies,  estimated  at  about  equal 
strength,  engaged  in  a  terrific  battle — one  of 
the  greatest  in  modern  history  —  generally 
known  as  the  battle  of  the  Shakhe  (or  Sha) 
River.  It  was  one  long- continued  test  of  en- 
durance on  both  sides.  While  there  was  splen- 
did work  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  and  while 
at  times  the  fighting  resulted  in  clear  gain  for 
Kuropatkin,  on  the  whole,  the  battle  was  a  Rus- 
sian repulse.  On  the  other  hand,  it  checked,^ 
for  an  indefinite  interval,  the  Japanese  advance. 
Heavy  rains  put  an  end  to  the  battle  on  October 
20.  From  this  date  until  now  the  armies  have 
been  in  winter  quarters  on  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  Sha  River,  which  they  have  fortified,  appar- 
ently waiting  until  spring  to  resume  operations 
on  a  large  scale.  Kuropatkin  has  been  con- 
stantly receiving  reenforcements  by  the  railroad, 
and  after  the  capitulation  of  Port  Arthur,  Gen- 
eral Nogi's  main  army  was  dispatched  northward 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  Oyama. 

After  the  "bottling  up"  of  the  Port 
Vladivostok  Arthur  fleet,  Russia's  naval  activity 
'''^^^-  expressed  itself  in  three  directions, — 
first,  the  raids  of  the  Vladivostok  squadron  ; 
second,  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  by  the 
Smolensk  and  the  Petersburg,  of  her  Black  Sea 
volunteer  fleet,  and  their  challenge  of  the  world's 
neutral  commei'ce  in  the  Red  Sea  ;  and,  third, 
the  expedition  of  the  second  Pacific  squadron, 
generally  known  as  the  Baltic  fleet,  to  relieve 
Port  Arthur,  with  its  unfortunate  attack  on 
British  fishing  ships  in  the  North  Sea.  The 
Vladivostok  squadron,  composed  of  the  cruisers 
Ruri'k,  Rossia,  Gromohoi,  and  Bogatyr,  under  com- 
mand of  Vice- Admiral  Bezobrazoff  (represent- 
ing Admiral  Skrydlov),  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  ice  of  the  port  on  April  26,  and, 
after  a  cruise  in  Japanese  water's,  sank  the 
transport  Kinshiu,  with  200  of  its  crew,  who 
refused  to  surrender.  The  Bogatyr  then  went  on 
the  rocks  near  Vladivostok,  where  it  has  re- 
mained. The  three  other  ships,  on  June  15, 
made  another  raid,  and  sank  the  transport  Ri- 
tachi,  with  900  men  ;  the  transport  Idzurni,  and 
wrecked  the  transport  Sado,  on  both  occasions 
eluding  the  Japanese  admiral,  Kamimura.  who 
was  looking  for  them.  On  July  31,  they  raided 
off  the  eastern  coast  of  Japan,  and  outside  of 
Tokio  Bay  they  captured  and  sank  Japanese  and 
neutral  vessels,  causing  losses  to  trade  estimated 
at  $15,000,000.  Among  the  vessels  destroyed 
was  the  British  steamer  Knight  Commander  (a 
large  portion  of  its  cargo  owned  in  the  United 
States),  and  among  those  seized,  the  German 
steamer  Arabia,  chartered  by  an  American  com- 
pany.     In    both    of    these    cases,  protests  were 
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made  to  Russia  by  the  American  State  Depart- 
ment. The  squadi'on  returned  to  Vladivostok 
on  July  31.  On  August  14,  Admiral  Kamimura 
caught  the  Vladivostok  cruisers  on  their  way 
to  Join  the  Port  Arthur  fleet,  sank  the  liarik,  and 
entirely  disabled  the  Rossia  and  the  Gromoboi. 

Early  in  July,  the  iSmoIcusk  and   the 

The 

Red  Sea  Petersburg,  two  auxiliary  cruisers  of 
Seizures.  ^|^g  Russian  volunteer  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea,  passed  the  Dardanelles  as  merchant 
ships,  and  afterward  (in  violation  of  tlie  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  of  Paris)  mounted  guns  and 
seized  merchantmen  in  the  Red  Sea,  causing  a 
storm  of  protest  in  Great  Britain,  and  open  hints 
of  war.  Representations  by  the  governments 
concerned  (Great  Britain  and  Germany)  led  Rus- 
sia, while  not  admitting  the  British  contention 
regarding  the  status  of  the  Black  Sea  vessels, 
to  release  the  ships  captured  (notably  the  Ma- 
lacca), and  to  agree  (in  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber) to  the  American  and  British  contention  that 
the  burden  of  proof  in  the  case  of  the  alleged 
contraband  of  war  should  be  upon  the  captor. 
The  Smolensk  and  the  Petersburg  were  finally  re- 
called, to  be  regularly  commissioned  as  vessels 
of  war.  In  accordance  with  this  agreement,  the 
decisions  of  the  Vladivostok  prize  court,  in  the 
cases  of  the  British  steamers  Allanton  and  Cat- 
chiis,  and  the  German- American  steamer  Arabia, 
were  reversed  by  the  admiralty  court  (the  court 
of  appeal)  at  St.  Petersburg. 


The 


"When  the  Port  Arthur  and  V'ladi- 
Baiiic^Fieet  vostok  squadrons  had  been  disabled, 
and  England,  j^^^ggj^  hastened  preparations  to  send 
most  of  her  Baltic  fleet  to  the  Pacific.  After 
many  false  starts,  this  fleet,  composed  of  seven 
battleships  and  four  cruisers,  with  destroyers, 
torpedo  boats,  and  transports,  under  command 
of  Admiral  Rozhestvenski,  sailed  from  Libau 
on  October  16.  During  the  night  of  October  21, 
while  out  of  their  course,  the  Russian  ships  fell 
in  with  a  fleet  of  British  fishing  trawlers,  on  the 
Dogger  Bank,  in  the  North  Sea.  The  Russians, 
according  to  the  fishermen's  reports,  turned 
searchlights  on  them,  and  opened  fire  without 
warning,  sinking  a  trawler,  killing  two  men,  and 
wounding  several.  The  news  reached  Hull  on 
October  24,  and  the  British  Government  prompt- 
ly sent  a  note  of  protest  to  Russia,  demanding 
redress.  In  the  meantime,  the  Russian  com- 
mander continued  his  voyage  to  Vigo,  Spain, 
and  his  home  government  was  unable  to  reply 
to  the  British  note  further  than  to  express  re- 
gret and  willingness  to  make  reparation.  The 
tone  of  the  British  Government  was  correct 
and  moderate,  but   there   was  great  excitement 


throughout  England,  and  mobilization  orders 
were  sent  to  the  various  British  fleets.  AVhen 
the  Russian  admiral's  reports  was  received,  it 
served  only  to  further  inflame  British  resent- 
ment. He  claimed  he  had  been  attacked  by 
Japanese  torpedo  boats  in  the  North  Sea,  and 
cited  warnings  in  proof  of  his  contention.  The 
Japanese  Government  denied  the  presence  of  any 
Japanese  warships  in  European  waters. 

jf^g  The  acceptance  of  Admii-al  Rozhest- 
North  Sea  venski's  report  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
Commission.  ^rnment  left  Great  Britain  the  choice 
of  three  alternatives, — (1)  to  go  to  war  ;  (2)  to 
recede  from  her  position  ;  or  (H)  to  submit  tlie 
(juestion  to  investigation  and  arbitration.  Mainly 
through  the  gootl  offices  of  France,  the  last 
means  was  agreed  upon  (October  28),  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  formal  agreement,  an  interna- 
tional commission,  under  the  terms  of  the  Hague 
convention,  was  appointed  to  fix  the  responsi- 
bility and  determine  the  question  of  damages. 
Admiral  Beaumont  was  chosen  to  ]-epresent  Eng- 
land, and  Admiral  Kaznakov,  Russia.  Repre- 
sentatives from  France  and  the  United  States 
were  also  provided  for  in  the  agreement,  the 
four  to  choose  a  fifth.  Admiral  Fuurnier  was 
appointed  from  France,  and  Admiral  Davis  from 
the  United  States.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
commission  (in  Paris,  December  22),  Admiral 
von  Spaun,  head  of  the  Austrian  navy,  was 
elected  the  fifth  member,  Admiral  Fournier  be- 
ing chosen  president.  Owing,  it  is  reported,  to 
age  and  ill  health.  Admiral  Kaznakov  retired 
from  the  commission  early  in  January,  and  Vice- 
Admiral  Dubassov  was  chosen  to  represent  Rus- 
sia in  his  stead.  The  first  public  session  of  the 
commission,  at  which  the  statements  of  Russia 
and  England  were  read,  was  held  on  January 
1 1).  The  Russian  ships  left  Vigo  early  in  October 
and  proceeded  in  two  sections  on  their  journey 
to  the  far  East,  one  section,  under  Admiral 
Voelkersam,  going  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  the  other,  consisting  of  the  heavier  battle- 
ships, under  Admiral  Rozhestvenski  himself, 
taking  the  longer  voyage  by  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  third  squadron  of  the  fleet 
left  later  than  the  other  two.  By  the  middle  of 
January  the  two  main  divisions  had  entered  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  joined  forces.  Port  Arthur 
having  fallen,  and  the  entire  Russian  naval  force 
in  the  far  East  having  been  destroyed,  the  main 
<)])ject  of  the  Baltic  fleet  had  ceased  to  exist,  and 
there  were  reports  that  Admiral  Rozhestvenski 
had  been  recalled,  so  that  later  on  a  stronger 
fleet  might  be  sent  to  meet  the  Japanese.  Ad- 
miral Togo,  meanwhile,  had  returned  to  Tokio, 
where  he  received  great  ovations. 
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Secretarv  llav,  to  whose  prompt,  via;- 

Sfctetdry  .  *  i  i     '        o 

Hay's  Chinese  orous.  iuul  diplomatic  action,  backed 
\ote.  Ijj.  Pi-esideuts  McKinley  and  Roose- 
velt, is  due  the  fact  that  China  is  to-day  "  an 
administrative  entity.''  lias  again  recognized  this 
government's  I'esponsibility  in  the  international 
phases  of  the  Chinese  question.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  in  February  of  last  year  Secre- 
tary Hay  (at  the  suggestion  of  Germany)  had 
sent  a  note  to  all  the  powers  signatory  to  the 
Peking  settlement  of  1900  asking  that  these  na- 
tions pledge  themselves  to  limit  the  area  of  the 
war.  and  to  keep  China  from  becoming  involved, 
at  the  same  time  using  their  best  endeavors  to 
restrain  both  belligerents  from  violating  Chi- 
nese intei'ests  so  long  as  the  Celestial  Empire 
should  maintain  a  correct  attitude.  A  practical- 
ly unanimous  assent  had  been  received  to  these 
propositions,  Japan  and  Russia  each  agreeing  to 
respect  Chinese  neutrality  so  long  as  the  other 
should  do  so.  Charges  of  violation  of  Chinese 
neutrality  had  been  made  against  the  other  by 
each  of  the  belligerents.  Japan  had  claimed 
that  Russian  shij)S  of  the  Port  Arthur  fleet  had 
received  unfair  advantages  in  Chinese  ports,  and 
that  Ivuropatkin's  Cossack  raiders  had  constant- 
ly invaded  the  neutral  zone  in  attempting  to  cut 
Japanese  communications.  Early  in  January, 
the  Russian  Government  had  issued  a  circular 
to  the  powers  calling  attention  to  a  number  of 
alleged  violations  of  Chinese  neutrality  in  favor 
of  Japan,  citing  particularly  the  "cutting  out" 
of  the  Russian  torpedo  boat  Ryeslu'tehvi  in  the 
harbor  of  Chefu  and  the  alleged  presence  of 
Chinese  troops  with  the  Japanese  forces.  To 
these  charges  China  has  made  a  sweeping  denial, 
and  it  is  announced  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment is  preparing  countercharges. 

Secretary  Hay  at  once  addressed  iden- 
Our  Interest  ^{(.^1  insti'uctions    to    the    American 

and  Stake. 

ministers  in  all  the  countries  signa- 
tory to  the  Peking  settlement  directing  them  to 
request  those  governments  to  repeat  the  assur- 
ances given  by  them,  last  February  with  refer- 
ence to  securing  from  Russia  and  Japan  a  prom- 
ise to  respect  Chinese  neutrality,  and  to  impress 
upon  China  the  necessity  of  taking  no  part  in  the 
war.  Just  what  is  behind  the  Russian  demands 
is  not  yet  certain.  It  is  true  that  with  every 
serious  reverse  in  the  war  the  Russian  court 
party  (which  gives  voice  to  its  opinions  in  the 
Novoye  Vrcmya)  has  complained  that  China  was 
violating  her  neutrality  ;  but  British  journals 
are  claiming  that  this  move  foreshadows  the 
despoiling  of  China  by  Russia  when  the  latter 
has  been  beaten  by  Japan.  The  possibility  of 
this  had  been  emphasized  by  the  reported  occu- 


pation liy  a  Ivussian  force  of  the  Chinese  prov- 
ince of  Kashgar,  whose  capital  (with  the  same 
name)  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  cen- 
tral Asia.  By  the  way,  if  those  Russians  who 
cannot  understand  why  American  sympathies, 
which  follow  American  interests,  should  go  to 
Japan  in  the  war  will  study  the  figures  of  last 
year's  American  trade  with  Manchuria  they  will 
find  in  the  figures  (which  are  five  times  larger 
for  1904  than  for  1903)  an  answer  conclusive  if 
not  satisfactory. 

It  had  been  assumed  bv  many  of  the 

Pi>(XC6  *' 

Prospects—    newspapers  and  some  statesmen  that 
Dubassoo.     ^^g  £^^^  q£  p^^^.^  Arthur,  terminating, 

as  it  did,  the  first  period  of  the  war,  would  be 
made  the  occasion  for  overtures  of  peace  by 
either  or  by  both  of  the  belligerents.  Japan  and 
Russia,  however,  had  each  officially  declared 
that  the  capture  of  the  famous  fortress  had  been 
only  an  incident  of  the  contest  and  would  not 
influence  either  to  suggest  peace.  In  this  con- 
nection, an  interview  with  Vice-Admiral  Dubas 
sov,  reported  in  the  Ilcho  de  Par-is,  is  interesting. 
The  admiral,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  Admiral  Kaznakov  as  Russian  member 
of  the  North  Sea  Commission,  and  also  Russian 
chief  of  naval  construction.  After  a  lengthy 
conference  with  the  Czar  in  St.  Petersburg,  im- 
mediately upon  his  arrival  at  Paris  Admiral 
Dubassov  announced  that  Russia  needed  time 
for  the  reconstruction  of  her  navy.  Recogniz- 
ing this  condition,  he  went  on  : 

However  painful  it  may  be  to  national  self-love,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  tend  toward  a  not^fai"-off 
peace.  We  will  leave  the  Japanese  Port  Arthur  and  the 
territory  they  now  occupy  in  Manchui'ia.  We  will  set 
ourselves  resolutely  to  work  to  prepare  a  powerful,  in- 
vincible navy — as  this  peace  will  be  but  temporary — and 
the  next  time  we  shall  be  amply  prepai'ed. 


Russia 


Ideas  for  which  men  were  sent  to 
BegTmUng  to  Siberia  twenty  years  ago  are  now  be- 
Taih  Openly,  -j^^  discussed  in  the  most  o[)en  way 
in  the  Russian  press.  Even  the  Czar's  answer 
to  the  petition  of  the  zemstvos  has  been  com- 
mented ripon  with  a  frankness  almost  incredible  ; 
and  in  this  fact  of  frank  discussion  is  to  be 
found,  perhaps,  the  only  actual  accomplishment, 
so  far,  of  the  present  liberal  movement  in  Russia. 
The  censorship  has  not  legally  been  relaxed,  but, 
as  pointed  out  in  one  of  our  '•  Leading  Articles" 
this  month,  the  press  ignores  the  censorship  and 
talks  freely,  and  nothing  happens.  Three  phases 
of  Russia's  internal  condition  had  been  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  world.  These  were  the  Czar's 
reply  to  the  zemstvo  petition  for  reform  and  a 
representative  government  ;  the  measures  advo- 
cated by  Minister  Witte  in  his  report  on  the  con- 
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dition  of   the  peasants,  and  tlie  great  industrial 
riots  thi'eatening  revolution  in  St.  Petersburg. 

^,    „  An  imperial    manifesto  in    reply  to 

The  Czar         .  '■  „  . 

to  the  the  zemstvo  request  tor  representa- 
Zemstuos.  ^^^^  j^  ^^le  government  was  made  on 
December  26.  Several  days  preceding  this,  tlie 
Czar  had  returned  certain  resolutions  submitted 
to  him  by  several  zemstvos  with  an  indorsement 
that  questions  of  state  administration  are  of  no 
legal  concern  to  the  zemstvos.  In  his  manifesto, 
the  Emperor  ignores  entirely  the  demand  for  a 
constitutional  government,  biit  announces,  in  the 
most  definite  and  authoritative  way,  that  the 
Russian  Government  is  to  remain  autocratic.  He 
pledges  himself  to  care  for  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try, "  distinguishing  between  all  that  is  real  in 
the  interests  of  the  Russian  people  and  tendencies 
not  seldom  mistaken  and  influenced  by  transitory 
circumstances."  ,The  ukase  goes  on,  in  some- 
what indefinite  terms,  to  grant  certain  liberal  re- 
forms, including  uniform  laws  for  the  peasantry, 
liberty  of  the  press  and  religion,  revision  of  laws 
affecting  foreigners,  and  thorough  reform  of  the 
general  laws  of  the  empire,  so  that  "  its  inviolable 
fulfillment  for  all  alike  shall  be  regarded  as  the 
first  duty  by  all  the  authorities  and  in  all  places, 
subject  to  us  ;  that  its  non-fulfillment  shall  in- 
evitably bring  with  it  legal  responsibility  for 
every  arbitrary  act,  and  that  persons  who  have 
suffered  wrong  by  such  acts  shall  be  enabled  to 
secure  legal  redress."  The  manifesto  had  been 
received  by  the  reactionaries  as  too  liberal,  and 
by  the  Liberals  as  unsatisfactory,  because,  while 
promising  great  reforms,  the  Czar,  in  reaffirming 
autocracy  and  intrusting  the  execution  of  his 
reforms  to  the  council  of  ministers  and  the  very 
biireaucracy  which  is  so  detested  had  practically 
made  his  own  declaration  a  dead  letter. 

So  far  as  now  known,  the  scheme  of 
^^at^couft'^  Minister  Witte,   as    outlined    in   his 

report  to  the  Czar  on  the  condition 
of  the  peasants,  provides  for  the  full  lil)eration 
of  the  peasant  class  by  placing  them  on  an 
equality  with  other  classes  in  the  empire.  This 
is  to  be  done  by  advancing  money  at  reasonable 
rates  by  the  state,  instead  of  allowing  the  peas- 
ants to  become  the  prey  of  money-lenders.  The 
scheme  also  provides  means  for  the  transfer  of 
peasants  from  one  community  to  another,  and 
makes  larger  provision  for  local  self-government 
by  the  creation  of  communal  administrative 
boards  in  addition  to  the  provincial  or  district 
zemstvos.  It  had  l)een  repeatedly  rumored  that, 
owing  to  his  inability  to  carry  through  the  re- 
forms, Prince  Svyatopolk-Mirski  had  I'esigned. 
and  that  Minister  Witte  would  succeed  him. 


An  industrial  strike  of  vast  propor- 
ReuolJtion?  ^ions,  developing  into  political  riots 

which  held  the  Russian  capital  in  a 
state  of  siege  and  resulted  in  the  killing  by  the 
military  (on  January  22)  of  2, 100  and  the  wound- 
ing of  5,000  of  the  demonstrators  who  had  gath- 
ered before  the  Winter  Palace  to  present  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Czar,  had  almost  set  the  entire  empire 
ablaze.  Strikes  are  forbidden  by  Russian  law, 
but,  beginning  with  the  employees  of  the  Neva 
Shipbuilding  AVorks,  in  the  capital,  the  strike 
had  spread  so  that  it  included  all  of  the  174 
industries  represented  in  the  city,  paralyzing  all 
business,  and  even  depriving  the  city  of  electric 
light.  Under  the  leadersliip  of  an  unfrocked 
priest  named  Gapon,  nearly  100,000  of  the 
strikers  marched  toward  the  Winter  Palace  (on 
January  22)  with  a  petition  to  the  Czar  (which 
they  were  not  permitted  to  pi'esent)  for  relief 
from  intolerable  laws,  couched  in  terms  of  such 
despair  as  perhaps  have  not  been  used  since  the 
days  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  authorities 
were  prepared,  and  more  than  50,000  troops, 
drawn  up  in  the  streets  and  squares,  received  the 
crowds,  first  with  a  blank  volley,  and  afterward 
with  bullet,  shell,  and  saber,  killing  more  than 
2,000  unarmed  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
wounding  5,000  more.  Led  by  two  priests  in 
sacred  robes,  bearing  the  cross,  these  peaceful  citi- 
zens were  trampled  upon  and  massacred  by  Cos- 
sacks. Before  the  slaughter.  Father  Gapon  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Czar,  informing  him  of  the 
trust  of  the  people,  and  calling  upon  him  to  meet 
the  petitioners,  but,  he  concluded,  "  if  vacillating, 
you  do  not  appear,  then  the  moral  bands  between 
you  and  the  people  who  trust  in  you  will  disap- 
pear, because  innocent  blood  will  flow  between 
you  and  your  people."  After  the  massacre,  the 
strikers  intrenched  themselves  in  the  streets  of 
Vassili  Ostroff  (Basil  Island,  north  of  the  Neva), 
wrecking  buildings  and  burning  telegraph  poles. 
Armories,  arsenals,  and  cartridge  factories  were 
sacked.  "Down  with  Autocracy"  and  "Down 
with  the  Czar  "  were  heard  in  the  streets.  The 
Emperor  himself,  after  an  attempt  on  his  life  had 
been  made  with  a  gun  of  one  of  the  saluting  bat- 
teries at  the  ceremony  of  "blessing  the  waters" 
(on  January  19),  had  disappeared  fx'om  public 
view,  and  for  several  days  his  whereabouts  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unknown.  The  revolt  had 
not  been  confined  to  the  capital,  but  had  spread 
to  Moscow,  Odessa,  and  Sevastopol,  and  through- 
out the  Caucasus.  In  spite  of  his  liberal  and 
reform  tendencies.  Prince  Svyatopolk-Mirski  is 
not  looked  upon  as  the  strong  man  of  the  occa- 
sion, but  Russian  Liberals  have  been  turning  to 
ex-minister  of  finance,  Serge  Witte.  whom  many 
r(»gard  as  a  possible  dictator  of  the  empire. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

(From  Dccemher  SI,  loou,  to  Jaiuun'n  i'o,  luofj.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

January  4.— Bi)th  branches  reassemble  after  the  holi- 
day recess. . .  .In  the  Senate,  the  Statehood  bill  is  made 
the  unfini^ied  business. 

January  5. — The  Senate  pas.ses  bills  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  medical  corps  of  the  army,  for  proinotion 
in  the  ordnance  corps,  and  for  better  quarters  for  con- 
suls  The  House  tables  a  re.solution  calling  on  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  facts  on  whicli  its  cot- 
ton forecast  was  based. 

January  6. — The  Senate,  in  executive  session,  confirms 
the  nomination  of  William  D.  Crum,  a  negro,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  at  Charleston,    S.  C The  House 

pas.ses  the  fortifications  appropriation  bill. 

Januai-y  9. — The  Senate  passes  the  omnibus  claims 
bill ;  Mr.  Morgan  (Dem.,  Ala.)  speaks  against  the  State- 
hood bill. 

January  10. — The  Senate  accepts  certain  amendments 
to  the  Statehood  l)ill....The  House  considers  the  cur- 
rency bill  and  adopts  amendments  thereto  ;  the  articles 
of  impeachment  of  Judge  Swayne  are  presented. 

January  11.— The  Senate  debates  the  Statehood  bill 

and  the  question  of  railroad  regulation The  House 

adopts  an  amendment  to  the  army  appropriation  bill 
providing  that  officers  above  the  rank  of  major  shall 
not  receive  the  full  pay  of  their  grade  when  on  duty 
with  State  militia. 

January  12. — The  Senate  takes  up  the  legislative, 

executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill The  House 

discusses  the  articles  of  impeachment  of  Judge  Swayne. 

January  13. — The  Senate  jjasses  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  appropriation  bill. 

January  14. — The  House  passes  459  private  pension 
bills  in  108  minutes. 

January  17. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Mitchell  (Rep.,  Ore.) 
makes  a  statement  defending  himself  from  the  charges 
on  which  he  was  indicted  in  Oregon The  House  de- 
bates the  Swayne  impeachment. 

Janiiary  18. — The  Senate  continues  discussion  of  the 
Statehood  bill The  House  adopts  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment of  Judge  Swayne  and  authorizes  the  Speaker 
to  appoint  seven  managers  to  conduct  the  prosecution 
before  the  Senate. 

January  19. — In  the  Senate,  a  special  message  is  re- 
ceived from  President  Roosevelt  advocating  the  ap- 
pointment of  experts  to  study  industrial  and  trade 
conditions  abroad,  with  a  view  to  benefiting  American 
commerce The  House  considers  the  army  appropri- 
ation bill. 

January  20. — In  the  Senate,  New  Mexico's  memorial 

against  union  with  Arizona  is  presented The  House 

passes  the  army  appropriation  bill,  with  amendment  re- 
lating to  the  pay  of  retired  officers  holding  militia  as- 
signments. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

December  21.— The  report  of  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations Garfield,  recommending  a  federal  license, 
or  franchise,    for  corporations    engaged    in  interstate 


commerce,  is  made  public President  Roosevelt  ap- 
points a  son  of  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  the  Confederate 
cavalry  commander,  ITnited  States  marshal  for  eastern 
Virginia. 

December  30. — The  grand  jury  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia recommends  the  e.stablishment  of  the  whipping- 
post for  wife-beaters  and  persons  guilty  of  petit  lar- 
ceny  The  Colorado  Supreme  Court  ordei-s  a  sweeping 

investigation  of  the  Denver  election  frauds. 

December  31. — United  States  Senator  John  H.  Mitch- 
ell and  Representative  Binger  Hermann,  of  Oregon,  are 
indicted  on  chai-ges  of  land  frauds  at  Portland,  Ore.  ; 
President  Roosevelt  removes  from  office  United  States 

District  Attorney  Hall,  of  Oregon The  Boston  Board 

of  Aldermen  vote  in  favor  of  establishing  a  municipal 
gas  plant. 

January  2.— Frank  W.  Higgins  is  inaugurated  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  State The  annual  me.ssage  of 

Mayor  McClellan, 
of  New  York  City, 
recommends  legis- 
lation for  a  munici- 
pal lighting  plant, 
and  for  increasing 
the  city's  water- 
supply. 

January  4.  —  At- 
t  o  r  n  e  y  -  G  e  n  e  r  a  1 
Moody  makes  an  ar- 
gument against  the 
"beef  trust"  in  the 
United  States  Su- 
preme Court. 

January  6. — Gov- 
ernor Durbin,  of  In- 
diana, declares  that 
voters  in  that  State 
are  openly  bought 
and  sold. 

January  T. — By 
an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Colorado 
Legislatvire  and 
Governor-elect  Ad- 
ams, he  is  to  be 
seated,  in  return  for  certain  concessions,  and  all  con- 
tests are  to  go  over  until  after  his  inauguration. 

January  11. — Frank  P.  Flint  (Rep.)  is  elected  United 
States  Senator  in  California  ;  Senator  William  B.  Bate 
(Dem.)  is  reelected  in  Tennessee ;  ex-Representative 
George  Sutherland  (Rep.)  is  elected  United  States  Sen- 
ator in  Utah. 

January  12. — The  Colorado  contest  for  the  governor- 
ship is  formally  opened. 

January  13. — President  Roosevelt  appoints  Vespa- 
sian Warner,  of  Illinois,  Commissioner  of  Pensions 

Joseph  L.  Bristow  resigns  as  Fourth  Assistant  Post- 
master-General and  is  appointed  a  special  Panama 
Railroad  commissioner  by  President  Roosevelt. 

January  IG.^The  Montana  Legislatui'e  elects  Thomas 


ADMIKAI.   VON    SPAUN. 

(Head  of  the  Anstro- Hungarian 
navy  and  fifth  member  of  the 
North  Sea  Commission.) 
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H.  Carter  (Rep.)  United  States  Senator ;  Nevada  Re- 
publicans nominate  George  F.  Nixon  for  United  States 
Senator. 

Januarj'  17.  —  The  Minnesota  Legislature  reelects 
United  States  Senator  Mo.ses  E.  Clapp  (Rep.) ;  the 
North  Dakota  Legislature  reelects  Senator  McCuniber 
(Rep.) ;  the  Indiana  Legislature  reelects  Senator  Albert 
J.  Beveridge  (Rep.)  and  chooses  Representative  James 
A.  Hemenway  (Rep.)  to  succeed  Vice-President-elect 
Fairbanks  in  the  Senate  ;  the  Nebraska  Legislature 
elects  Representative  Elmer  J.  Burkett  (Rep.)  to  the 
United  States  Senate  ;  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
reelects  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (Rep.),  and  elects 
Winthrop  Murray  Crane  (Rep.)  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  late  Senator  Hoar. 

January  18. — The  following  United  States  Senators 
are  reelected  by  the  legislatures  of  their  respective 
States  :  Chauncey  M.  Depevp  (Rep.,  N.  Y.),  Nelson  W. 
Aldrich  (Rep.,  R.  I.),  Eugene  Hale  (Rep.,  Maine),  and  J. 
C.  Burrows  (Rep.,  Mich.) ;  ex-Gov.  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley 
(Rep.)  is  elected  United  States  Senator  in  Connecticut, 
and  Philander  C.  Knox  (Rep.)  in  Pennsylvania. 

January  20. — United  States  Senator  Reed  Smoot,  of 
Utah,  takes  the  stand  in  his  own  defense  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  protests  against  his  retaining  his  seat  in 
the  Senate. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT^FOREIGN. 

December  23. — The  French  ministry  is  sustained  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  after  a  debate  on  the  spying 
system. 

December  25. — Vilbrun  Guillaume,  former  Haitien 
minister  of  war,  is  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life 
for  implication  in  the  fraudulent  issue  of  bonds. 

December  26. — The  Czar  of  Russia  addresses  to  the 
Senate  an  imperial  decree  entitled  "  A  Scheme  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Administration  of  the  State." 

December  27. — The  Moscow  Zemstvo  adjourns  indefi- 
nitely, declaring  it  impossible  to  conduct  public  biisi- 
ness  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  government  in 
relation  to  the  zemstvo  meetings. ..  .A  Haitien  court 
renders  a  judgment  in  default  condemning  ex-President 
Sam  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  connection  with  the 
fraudulent  bond  cases. 

December  28. — Premier  von  Koei'ber,  of  Austria,  re- 
signs office A  new  cabinet  is  formed  in  Greece,  with 

M.  Delyannis  as  premier. 

December  29. — The  Town  Council  of  St.  Petersburg 
resolves  to  petition  for  the  convening  of  a  congress  of 
representatives  of  the  municipal  councils  of  all  Russia. 

Orders  are  placed  for  the  rearmament  of  the  entire 

British  army. 

December  31. — Bai'on  Gautch  von  Frankenthurn  is  ap- 
pointed Austrian  premier,  to  succeed  Dr.  von  Koerber  ; 
the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  retain  their  portfolios. 

January  6. — Members  of  the  Danish  cabinet  resign, 
owing  to  a  disagreement  over  the  military  situation. 

January  10. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  elects 
Paul  Doumer  president,  to  succeed  M.  Brisson. 

January  11. — King  Christian  of  Denmark  names  J. 
C.  Christensen  to  form  a  new  cabinet  and  take  the 
post  of  minister  of  war  and  marine. 

January  15. — The  Combes  ministry  in  France  decides 
to  resign. 

January  18. — The  resignation  of  the  Combes  ministry 
is  accepted  by  President  Loubet,  of  France. 


VICE-ADMIRAL  DUBASSOV. 

(Russian  member  of  the  North  Sea  Commission.) 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

December  22. — Japan  consents  to  negotiate  an  arbi- 
tration treaty  with  the  United  States The  North  Sea 

Commission  begins  its  sessions  in  Paris,  all  four  ad- 
mirals being  present ;  Admiral  von  Spaun,  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  navy,  is  unanimously  chosen  the 
fifth  member  of  the  commission. 

December  23. — The  French  minister  at  Tangier  is  in- 
structed to  withdraw  all  Frenchmen  from  the  capital 

Secretary  Hay's  note  to  the  powers  suggesting  a 

further  exchange  of  views  in  regard  to  a  second  peace 
conference  at  The  Hague  is  made  public. 

December  26. — Bulgaria  gives  notice  to  the  powers 
that  she  will  not  accejjt  responsibility  for  reprisals 
made  because  of  excesses  committed  by  Turkish  troops. 

December  29. — It  is  announced  that  Admiral  Kaz- 
nakov,  whose  health  has  given  way,  is  to  be  succeeded 
by  Admiral  Dubassov  on  the  North  Sea  Commission. 

January  10. — A  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between 
Chile  and  Bolivia  is  signed. 

January  11. — It  is  announced  at  Washington  that 
the  arbitration  treaties  pending  in  the  United  States 
Senate  will  be  withdrawn  if  amendments  neutralizing 
their  intended  efEect  are  made. 

January  13. — The  United  States  demands  of  Haiti  the 
annulment  of  sentence  against  an  American  on  pain  of 
energetic  intervention. 

January  19. — The  first  public  session  of  the  North  Sea 

Commission  is  held  at  the  French  foreign  office It 

is  announced  that  the  United  States  has  received  assur- 
ances from  the  powers  that  they  will  not  attempt  to  ex- 
tend their  territorial  possessions  in  China  at  the  close 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

January  20. — An  arbitration  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Sweden  and  Norway  is  signed  at  Washington. 
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THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR. 

December  21. — The  Japanese  occupy  the  height  to  the 
north  of  Hou-san-yen-tao,  near  Pigeon  Bay,  also  the 
height  on  peninsula  in  Pigeon  Bay. 

December  22. — A  Japanese  squadron  of  powerful  cruis- 
ers has  gone  to  the  South  China  Sea  to  meet  the  Russian 
Baltic  squadron The  Japanese  discover  three  Rus- 
sian naval  officers  on  board  the  captured  steamer  Ni- 
grctla. 

December  25. — The  Russians  are  dislodged  from  sev- 
eral outposts  on  the  Japane.se  right Admiral  Togo 

announces  the  withdrawal  of  the  majority  of  the  Jap- 
anese fleet  from  Port  Arthur. 

December  27. — The  Russian  cartridges  .seized at  Feng- 
tai,  near  Peking,  number  about  3,500,000. 

December  28. — The  Japanese  occupy  the  whole  fort  of 
Erhlung-shan  ;  their  casualties  number  1,000.  They  cap- 
ture 43  guns Admiral  Skrydlov  is  recalled  from  Vla- 
divostok to  St.  Petersburg. 

December  30. — Admiral  Togo  and  Vice-Admiral  Kam- 
imura  are  enthusiastically  welcomed  at  Tokio,  where 
they  are  received  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 

December  31.— The  Japanese  capture  Sung  Shu-Shan, 
"H"  Fort,  and  a  new  fort  at  Pan-Lang-Shan,  thus  se- 
curing control  of  the  entire  western  half  of  the  eastern 
fort  ridge  at  Port  Arthur. 

January  1. — General  Stoessel  makes  overtures  for  the 
surrender  of  Port  Arthur. 

January  2. — Formal  terms  for  the  surrender  of  Port 
Arthur  are  concluded  at  a  conference  between  aides  of 

the  opposing  generals The  Russian  squadron  of  five 

battleships  and  three  cruisers,  with  auxiliary  craft,  is 
anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Sainte-Marie,  Madagascar. 

January  3. — The  Japanese  take  formal  possession  of 
Port  Arthur. 

January  5. — The  Czar  summons  an  extraordinary 
war  council. 

January  6. — Only  eighty  of  the  Russian  officers  at 
Port  Arthur  accept  the  Japanese  offer  of  parole. 

January  8. — The  transfer  of  prisoners  at  Port  Arthur 
is  completed,  878  officers  and  23,491  men  being  sur- 
rendered. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

December  23. — The  lieutenant  and  thirty-seven  en- 
listed men  of  a  detachment  of  Filipinos  are  ambushed 
and  killed  in  Samar. 

December  27. — President  Roosevelt  consents  to  be- 
come the  honorary  president  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee on  Excavations  at  Herculaneum. 

December  28. — Thousands  of  workmen  in  the  Baku 
oil  fields  go  out  on  strike. 

January  1. — For  the  fii'st  time  in  the  historj^  of 
United  Italy,  aldermen  of  the  Clerical  party  attend  the 
reception  at  the  Quirinal. 

January  6. — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  refuses  a 
request  of  American  churches  that  he  have  the  educa- 
tional tax  removed  from    British  Nonconformists 

The  Forestry  Congress  in  Washington  adopts  resolu- 
tions urging  more  stringent  measures  for  preserving 

the  timber  on  the   public  lands Lick   Observatory 

announces  the  discovery  of  a  sixth  satellite  of  Jupiter 
and  a  number  of  double  .stars. 

January  9. — Secretary  Morton  and  Admiral  Dewey 
review,  at  Hampton  Roads,  the  greatest  assemblage  of 


warsliips  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

January  10. — The  aimual  meeting  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  is  formally  opened  in  Havana, 

January  11. — Ambassador  Choate  speaks  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  statue  of  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  at 
London. 

January  19. — During  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the 
waters  of  tlie  Neva  at  St.  Petersburg,  grapeshot,  dis- 
charged from  a  battery  in  firing  a  salute,  falls  near  the 

pei'son  of  the  Czar Six  persons  are  killed  and  nine 

seriously  injured  in  a  collision  of  three  trains  on  the 
Midland  Railway  of  England. 

OBITUARY. 

December  21. — Admiral  Sir  Erasmus  Ommaney, 
known  as  "  the  Father  of  the  British  Navy,"  90 Ex- 
United  States  Senator  George  L.  Shoup,  of  Idaho,  68. 

December  25. — Rev.  John  Mackenzie  Bacon,  a  well- 
known  English  scientist,  58 Ex-Congressman  Hugh 

H.  Price,  of  Wisconsin,  45. 

December  27. — Representative  William  F.  Mahoney, 

of  the  Eighth  Illinois  District,  48 James  F.  Secor, 

an  old-time  shipbuilder  of  New  York,  90. 

December  28. — Eugene  G.  Blackford,  formerly  com- 
missioner of  fish  and  fisheries  of  New  York  State,  65. 

December  31.— John  Mollenhauer,  a  leading  American 

sugar  refiner,  77 Ex-Congressman  P.  V.  Deuster,  of 

Wisconsin,  73. 

Januai'y  1. — Chief  Justice  Albert  Mason,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Superior  Court,  68 Cardinal  Langenieux, 

Archbishop  of  Rheims,  80. 

January  3. — William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  pi-esident  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  Company,  42.     (See  frontispiece.) 

January  4. — Theodore  Thomas,   the  noted  orchestra 

leader,  69  (see  page  196) Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Frazier, 

of  Lehigh  University,  65. 

January  5. — Ex-Gov.  William  Claflin,  of  Massachu- 
setts, 87 Henry  V.  Poor,  known  for  many  years  as  a 

raih'oad  authority  and  an  expert  on  financial  affairs,  92 

Karl  Klauser,  a  well-known  musical  instructor  of 

Farmington,  Conn.,  81 Madam  Belle  Cole,  the  Amer- 
ican singer. 

January  8. — Ex. -Gov.  Lloyd  Lowndes,  of  Maryland,  60 
. . .  .Warren  F.  Draper,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  a  publisher 
of  theological  works,  86. 

January  9. — Louise  Michel,  the  French  communist 
and  anarchist  agitator,  75. 

January  10. — Rev.  Edmund  J.  Wolf,  D.D.,  president 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  65. 

January  11.— Prof.  Willfam  T.  Matthews,  the  well- 
known  artist,  70. 

January  12. — Ex-Gov.  Silas  Garber,  of  Nebraska,  72 

K.  H.  Sarasohn,  founder  and  editor  of  the  Jewish 

Daily  Netvs,  in  New  York  City,  70. 

January  13. — Rev.  James  Henry  Parks,  D.D.,  the 
well-known  Baptist  clergyman  of  New  Jersey,  77. 

January  15. — Robert  Swain  Gifford,  an  eminent  land- 
scape painter  and  etcher,  64 Gen.  Reuben  Williams, 

the  veteran  editor  of  Indiana,  73. 

January  17. — Dr.  Leonard  J.  Gordon,  founder  of  the 
free  public  library  of  Jer.sey  City,  61... The  Grand 
Duchess  Caroline  of  Saxe- Weimar,  19. 

January  19. — George  Henry  Boughton,  the  Anglo- 
American  painter,  70. 


SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Hush  ! ! !— From  the  Evening  News  (Detroit) . 


THE  CLUB  GETS  IN  A  PRELIMINARY  WALLOP. 

From  the  Press  (Cleveland). 


TRYING  TO  BLOCK  HIS  WAY. 

From  the  Tribune  (Minneapolis). 
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OH,  YES,  they're  PULLING  TOGETHER  ALL  RIGHT. 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


PULL,  theodobe!  pull! 

President  Roosevelt  and  Chairman  Cannon  in  the  tariff, 
revision  tug-of-war. — From  the  Becord-Herald  (Chicago). 

THE  cartoonists,  last  month,  appreciated  the  Presi- 
dent's interest  in  tariff  revision,  control  of  rail- 
way I'ates,  exposure  of  Northwestern  land  frauds,  naval 
expansion,  progress  at  Panama,  order  in  Venezuela,  and 
many  other  desirable  directions.  On  the  last  page  of  this 
department  we  reproduce  two  striking  foreign  cartoons, 
one  from  a  Russian,  the  other  from  an  Italian  source. 


AS  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  SPELLS  IT. 

From  the  Evening  JVeics  (Detroit) . 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  SECRETARY  HITCHCOCK  ARE  AFTER 
BIG  GAME  IN  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

From  the  Post  (Washington). 


UNCLE  SAM   AS  AN  OPTICI.\N. 

"  Can  you  read  the  small  print,  Mr.  Castro  ? ' 
From  the  Pre^  (Cleveland). 


SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  COT,D  WEATHER. 


"A  chiel's  amang  you  taking  notes,  and,  faith,  he'm. 

PRENT  IT." 

(Apropos  of  Mr.  Bristow's  visit  to  Panama,  to  report  upon 
tlie  management  of  the  Panama  Railroad  and  its  alleged 
contracts  with  favored  transportation  systems.) 

From  fhe Leader  (Cleveland). 


[Uncle  Sam  doesn't  seem  to  find  the  latchstring  out  at 
Miss  Canada's  front  door.  But  he  must  make  it  clear  that 
he  means  business,  and  is  able  to  take  a  reciprocal  view.] 

From  the  Bccunl-Herald  (Chicago). 


WHY  HE  WAS  WHIPPED. 


The  Russian  Bear  (to  the  powers) :  "Well,  you  see,  I 
was  just  fighting  for  a  dinner,  while  he  was  fighting  for  his 
life."     (Apologies  to  ^sop.) 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis), 


PICKING  OUT  A  FELLOW  HE  CAN  LICK. 

Lack  of  neutrality  is  as  good  an  excuse  as  any,  for  Russia, 
if  he  decides  to  play  even  by  grabbing  more  Chinese  terri- 
tory.—From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 
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HAIL,   DEFENDERS  OF  PORT  ARTHUR! 

By  the  famous  Russian  cartoonist,  S.  Zhivotovski,  in  the  Niva,  the  popular  illustrated  weekly  of  St.  Petersburg. 


THE  RUSSIAN  REFORMS. 


The  Czar's  small  offering  will  not  keep  the  bears  off  for 
long.— From.  i^isc/i(e«o  (Turin). 


AN  ALIA'. 

Russian  :  "  Halt !    Who  goes  there  ?  " 
Stranger  :  "  Winter  !  " 
Russian  :  "  Advance,  friend  !  " 

From  the  BrooMi/n  Eagle  (New  York). 


THE    PANAMA   CANAL   AND    ITS    PROBLEMS. 


BY  JOHN   BARRETT. 
(United  States  Minister  to  Panama.) 


IT  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  that  confront  the 
master  builder  and  master  mind  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  a  layman. 
The  arguments  are  not  technical  or  professional, 
but  simply  those  that  appeal  to  practical  stu- 
dents of  public  affairs.  Had  not,  however,  the 
editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  specially  re- 
quested me  to  prepare  a  paper  for  lay  readers 
and  demonstrated  to  me  its  possible  educational 
value,  I  should  not  have  dared  to  assume  this 
responsible  task. 

Public  interest  in  the  canal  is  so  widespread 
that  my  mail  is  flooded  with  hundreds  of  letters 
asking  all  conceivable  questions.  Judging  what 
is  wanted  from  these  quei'ies  and  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  discussions  in  American  papers,  1 
am  endeavoring,  with  full  appreciation  of  my 
shortcomings,  to  answer  through  this  medium 
all  reasonable  inquiries  in  non-technical,  every- 
day terms.  These  observations  are  based  on 
investigations  conducted  during  the  last  six 
months.  The  execution  of  my  duties  has  for- 
tunately enabled  me  to  study  the  whole  canal 
project  impartially  and  carefully  on  the  ground, 
and  to  traverse  several  times  nearly  every  foot 
of  the  route  of  the  canal.  Although  my  official 
and  social  relations  with  the  Canal  Commission, 
Governor  Davis,  and  Chief  Engineer  Wallace 
are  intimate,  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  arti- 
cle do  not  in  any  measure  commit  them  or  rep- 
resent their  conclusions. 


L— GREAT   RESPONSIBILITIES   OF 
CHIEF  ENGINEER  WALLACE. 

The  importance  of  the  position  of  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Panama  Canal  cannot  be  over- 
estimated by  the  average  lay  critic.  His  respon- 
sibilities are  far  greater  and  broader  than  is 
generally  supposed  by  the  person  who  looks  at 
the  construction  of  the  canal  in  a  casual  way.  A 
chief  engineer,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term, 
is  a  man  who  looks  after  the  technical  side  of 
a  work  of  this  character.  In  truth,  technical 
knowledge  is  only  one  quality  of  the  many  that 
the  chief  engineer  of  sucli  a  mighty  undertaking 
must  possess.  Invoking  a  broader  definition  of 
engineering  as  that  skill  or  profession  which  con- 
trols and  adapts  the   forces   of   nature   for  the 


benefit  of  mankind,  we  find  that  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Isthmian  Canal  must  be  a  man  of 
large  experience,  not  only  in  technical  construc- 
tion, but  in  the  management  and  direction  of 
men  and  machinery,  and  in  the  meeting  and 
mastering  of  all  the  many  problems  that  confront 
him  on  every  side. 

If  he  knows  how  to  erect  a  massive  concrete 
dam  or  lock  and  to  excavate  millions  of  cubic 
yards  of  earth,  he  must  also  possess  commercial 
and  executive  knowledge,  so  that  he  can  do  this 
work  with  the  least  expenditure  of  money  and 
time  and  with  the  maximum  of  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  his  subordinates.  He  may  be  able  at  a 
glance  to  tell  just  how  a  steam-shovel  should  be 
placed  upon  the  side  of  a  cut,  but  if  he  does  not 
know  how  to  provide  an  adequate  system  of 
transportation  to  remove  the  dirt  and  rock  that 
this  and  other  steam-shovels  excavate,  he  will 
fail  ignominiously.  He  may  possess  the  tech- 
nical skill  which  will  enable  him  to  design  on 
paper  every  detail  of  the  canal  so  that  he  will 
impress  the  world  with  its  beauty  and  precision 
and  with  his  own  capability,  but  if  he  is  igno- 
rant in  the  direction  of  the  complex  system  of 
labor,  in  the  preparation  and  management  of  the 
intricate  subdivisions  of  transportation,  con- 
struction, excavation,  mining,  dredging,  and 
finance,  he  will  not  answer  the  requirements  of 
chief  engineer  upon  this  Isthmus. 

The  organization  of  men  and  the  use  of  them 
to  supreme  advantage  are  among  the  chief  con- 
siderations. By  perfect  organization,  the  chief 
engineer  can  save  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
LTnited  States.  Perhaps  even  more  important 
than  the  organizer  is  the  man  who  never  for- 
gets the  value  of  money  and  time  and  finds  out 
to  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  cent  the  cost  of 
doing  every  variety  of  work  on  the  canal  within 
a  given  time.  Here  comes  in  the  immeasurable 
practical  advantage  to  the  Canal  Commission  in 
having  a  man,  like  Chief  Engineer  Wallace,  who 
has  enjoyed  long,  exacting,  and  successful  ex- 
perience in  managing  all  the  details  of  a  vast 
railroad  system,  where  the  use  of  every  cent  is 
carefully  noted  and  computed,  and  where  the 
efficiency  of  a  man  is  measured  by  the  greatest 
good  and  service  for  the  railroad  lie  can  accom- 
plish at  the  least  cost.  While  I  would  not  in 
any  way  I'eflect    ui)on  the  technical    skill    and 
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training  of  army  engineers, 
and  would  give  all  credit  for 
what  they  have  accomplished 
and  are  accomplishing,  it  can 
be  contended  that  few  if  any 
army  engineers  have  ever  had 
such  broad  experience  and 
training  as  Chief  Engineer 
Wallace,  and  that  it  would 
therefore  seem  unwise  if  the 
construction  of  the  canal,  by 
any  combination  of  circum- 
stances, were  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  this  distin- 
guished member  of  the  citi- 
zen engineering  profession 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  army. 

If  the  qualities  required 
in  a  chief  engineer  were  to 
be  summed  up  in  terms  to  be 
appreciated  by  those  of  us 
who  are  not  engineers  but 
still  are  keenly  interested  in 
the  practical  success  of  the 
canal,  it  could  be  said  that, 
estimating  his  total  knowl- 
edge and  experience  as  100 
per  cent.,  about  25  per  cent, 
should  be  classed  as  tech- 
nical, 25  per  cent,  as  execu- 
tive, 25  per  cent,  as  ad- 
ministrative and  organizing 
ability,  and  25  per  cent,  as 
diplomacy  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  In  other 
words,  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  Panama  Canal  really  re 
quires  75  per  cent,  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  along 
other  than  technical  lines. 
His  technical  skill  must  be 
largely  that  of  discrimina- 
tion and  judgment,  to  deter- 
mine what  is  best  among  the 
designs  and  plans  laid  before 
him  by  his  technical  subor- 
dinates, and  to  decide,  in  turn, 
what  is  best  to  recommend 
to  the  Canal  Commission. 
If  he  were  unable  to  organ- 
ize and  administer  his  work 
and  staff  successfully,  and  if 
he  lacked  the  power  of  exe- 
cution or  did  not  know  how 
to  deal  with  the  men  below 
him  and  above  him,  and  with 
all  others  who  meet  him  in 
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a  business  or  official  way,  lie  would  make  a  sig- 
nal failure.  He  can  hire  his  technical  skill,  but 
no  one  but  himself  can  supply  the  executive, 
administrative,  and  organizing  ability,  and  the; 
diplomacy,  which  are  essential  to  the  position. 

I  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in  any  flattery,  but  I 
am  convinced,  after  watching  the  work  of  Chief 
Engineer  Wallace  during  a  trying  period  of  over 
six  months,  that  he  comes  as  near  possessing  all 
the  qualities  enumerated  above  as  any  man  that 
could  possibly  be  obtained,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  judgment  of  Secretary  Taft  and  the 
Congressmen  who  have  recently  visited  the  Isth- 
mus, as  well  as  that  of  the  Canal  Commission 
itself,  coincides  with  my  estimate  of  the  man. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  receive  the 
support  and  cooperation,  not  only  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  of  Congress,  but  of  the 
American  people,  in  his  conservative  and  wise 
policy, — first,  to  find  out  what  is  the  best  thing  to 
do  here,  and  then  to  do  it  in  the  shortest  time 
and  at  the  smallest  cost  possible.  Officials,  en- 
gineers, and  all  other  persons  watching  the  work 
on  the  canal  who  reside  in  the  United  States 
should  be  patient,  and  be  fair  in  their  criticisms  of 
what  is  being  done  here.  It  is  one  thing  for  an 
engineer  or  an  editor,  in  the  quiet,  seclusion,  and 
comfort  of  his  own  office  in  the  United  States, ' 
to  sit  down  and  write  articles  and  editorials 
showing  just  how  this  vast  undertaking  should 
be  carried  out,  and  how  the  chief  engineer  should 
do  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  but  it  is  an  en- 
tirely different  responsibility  to  come  down  here 
on  the  Isthmus  itself,  right  into  the  heart  of 
the  tropics,  and  into  the  midst  of  all  kinds  of 
difficulties,  handi- 
caps, and  embar- 
rassments, and 
carry  on  the  work 
to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned. 

As  an  entirely 
impartial  observ- 
er, connected  in  no 
way  with  the  Ca- 
nal Commission,  I 
beg  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  have 
every  confidence 
in  Chief  Engineer 
Wallace,  and  to 
trust  him  to  the 
fullest  extent  to 
complete  the  canal 
successfully,  d  e  - 
spite  all  obsta(des. 
The  government 
at  Washington, 


and  Congress,  however,  have  a  grave  I'espon- 
sibility  in  ecpiipping  him  or  the  commission 
with  sufficient  authority,  so  that  he  may  not 
be  held  back  and  delayed,  as  he  now  is,  by 
certain  unfortunate  features  of  organization 
and  responsibility.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more 
constant  responsibility  on  the  chief  engineer 
than  that  of  keeping  "  graft "  out  of  this  vast 
work,  where  possibly  !i>250,000,000  must  be  ex- 
pendetl  before  it  is  completed.  The  attacks  are 
already  being  made  by  the  "grafters,"  but  they 
are  making  no  progress  with  ('hief  Engineer 
Wallace.  There  is,  therefore,  consequent  danger 
that  they  will  endeavor  to  attack  him  under  cover 
at  Washington.  There  are  evidences  that  they 
have  commenced  their  insidious  persecution. 
The  good  people  of  the  central  West,  especially 
of  Illinois,  who  have  known  him  intimately 
through  a  long  period  of  years,  must  stand  by 
him  in  the  fight  that  may  yet  be  made  upon  him 
by  those  who  are  actuated  only  by  selfish  and 
personal  interests. 

In  justice  to  Chief  Engineer  Wallace  as  he 
stands  before  the  American  people,  and  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  newspapers,  which  have  un- 
faii'ly  assailed  him  for  advocating  a  sea-level 
canal,  and  which  have  quoted  him  as  saying  that 
such  a  waterway  would  cost  $300,000,000  and 
occupy  twenty  years  in  construction,  I  desire  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wallace  has 
not  yet  advocated  either  a  sea-level  or  a  high- 
level  canal,  and  has  not  yet  submitted  any  final 
figures  as  to  the  cost  or  time  of  construction. 
These  stories  and  criticisms  emanate  from  the 
statement    he    made    before    the    Congressional 
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committee  when  they  questioned  liim  dui-ing 
tlieir  recent  visit  to  the  Isthmus.  If  this  official 
report,  later  on  submitted  to  Congress,  is  care- 
fully read,  it  will  be  noticed  that  he  himself  did 
not  make  any  final  estimate  or  express  any  de- 
cided views.  He  simply  informed  the  commit- 
tee what  were  the  estimates  and  the  conclusions 
for  a  sea-level  canal  that  could  be  based  on  the 
figures  of  the  former  commission,  respectively 
of  $300,000,000  and  twenty  years.  It  is  due  to 
the  conservative  character  of  Chief  Engineer 
"Wallace's  methods  to  state  that  he  will  not  com- 
mit himself  on  this  point  until  he  has  made  such 
complete  investigations  and  experiments  that  he 
will  be  sure  of  his  premises  and  his  deductions. 


11. 


-A  SEA- LEVEL  OR  HIGH-LEVEL 
CANAL  ? 


Possibly  the  greatest  general  problem,  and 
the  one  that  awakens  the  most  popular  interest, 
is  whether  there  shall  be  a  sea-level  canal,  with 
only  a  tide  lock  on  the  Panama  side,  or  a  high- 
level  canal  at  30,  60,  or  90  feet  above  tide- water, 
with  locks  and  dams  in  proportion.  While  I 
do  not  as  a  layman  claim  the  right  to  discuss 
conclusively  the  technical  questions  involved  in 
the  determination  of  the  level,  yet  I  have,  in 
common  with  all  other  Americans,  a  profound 
desire  to  see  the  kind  of  canal  constructed  that 
will  best  serve  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  There  is  little  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  majority  of  men  who  study 
the  question  carefully,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  here  on  the  ground,  that  if  the  chief 
engineer,  after  thorough  investigation,  favors  a 
sea-level  canal,  that  plan  should  be  approved  by 
Congress  and  the  money  provided  to  carry  it 
through. 

With  the  fullest  respect  for  the  views  of  those 
members  of  the  commission  who  favor  a  high- 
level  canal  with  locks,  I  shall  submit  herewith 
such  arguments  as  may  be  understood  by  non- 
professional readers  in  support  of  the  sea-level 
scheme.  Some  of  the  salient  points  that  must 
be  brought  into  consideration  in  deciding  upon 
any  level  are  :  (1)  interest  on  cost  of  construc- 
tion ;  (2)  annual  charge  for  maintenance  ;  (3) 
annual  charge  for  operation  ;  (4)  value  to  ships 
of  time  occupied  and  safety  assured  in  passing 
through  the  canal.  In  this  connection  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  canal  which  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  cost  of  construction  may  be  the 
most  expensive  in  the  end. 

We  may  now  note  the  principal  points  in  favor 
of  a  sea-level  waterway  : 

1.  Increased  economy  of  maintenance  and  op- 
eration as  compared  with  canal  with  locks. 


'1.  Time  saved  and  dangers  avoided  in  passage 
of  vessels  through  a  canal  without  locks. 

3.  Minimum  of  liability  to  damage  in  times  of 
war,  or  by  extraordinai-y  action  of  the  elements 
of  nature,  such  as  earthquakes,  floods,  etc. 

4.  Avoidance  of  the  great  cost  of  locks  and 
dams,  which  sum  can  be  applied  against  the 
increased  original  cost  of  the  sea-level  over  the 
high-level  canal. 

5.  Condition  of  flexibility  which  permits  wid- 
ening or  deepening  the  canal  without  putting  it 
out  of  service,  whereas  extensive  widening  and 
deepening  of  a  high  level  canal  would  destroy 
its  utility  for  a  long  period  and  disastrously  affect 
the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  strongest  arguments  that  can  be  presented 
in  favor  of  a  high-level  canal,  say  of  90  feet  or 
60  feet,  or  even  30  feet,  with,  respectively,  six, 
four,  and  two  locks  to  correspond  (as  now 
planned),  are  those  of  cost  and  time  required 
for  construction.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
higher  the  level  the  quicker  will  be  the  time  and 
the  lesser  the  cost  of  construction. 

It  is  reasonable,  from  data  now  at  hand,  to 
predict  that  the  maximum  difference  in  the  time 
between  the  opening  of  a  sea-level  and  a  high- 
level  canal  to  the  ships  of  the  world  need  not  be 
more  than  four  or  five  years,  and  that  the  cost 
of  the  former  need  not  exceed  the  latter  by  more 
than  150,000,000,  unless  some  great  iinforeseen 
and  unexpected  difficulties  are  encountered. 

As  this  statement  will  tend  to  arouse  discus- 
sion, 1  have  carefully  worked  out  the  figures  in 
support  of  my  contention.  Prom  knowledge  we 
have  at  hand,  based  upon  experience  with  the 
old  Prench  machinery,  steam-shovels,  and  trans- 
portation facilities  in  the  central,  or  Culebra, 
section,  which  presents  the  greatest  difficulties 
and  cost,  it  can  be  stated  that  this  central  section 
can  be  excavated,  by  the  use  of  modern  steam- 
shovels  and  machinery,  for  130,000,000  less  than 
the  estimate  of  the  former  canal  commission  ! 
Carefully  computed  figures  of  cost  per  cubic  yard 
of  eai'th  and  rock  demonstrate  this  saving  be- 
yond question.  Por  instance.  Chief  Engineer 
Wallace  lias  already  made  the  remarkable  record 
of  reducing  the  expense  per  cubic  yard  of  exca- 
vation of  earth  and  loose  rock  in  the  Culebra 
section  from  80  cents  per  cubic  yard  under  the 
Prench  regime  (and  a  figure  used  by  the  former 
commission  in  its  estimates)  approximately  to  50 
cents  per  cubic  yard,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improb- 
able that  he  will  have  this  down  to  40  cents  when 
modern  American  steam-shovels  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  under  experienced  engineers  are 
installed.  Now,  to  this  $30,000,000  let  us  add 
$20,000,000  saved  on  construction  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  canal,  and  we  can  count  upon  the  sum 
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of  $50,000,000  as  a  clear  saving  over  the  I'oi-iner 
estimates  and  rendered  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  sea-level  canal.  The  estimate  of 
the  former  commission  also  included  $50,000,- 
000  which  has  been  paid  out  in  proportionate 
amounts  to  the  French  company  and  the  Panama 
Government  for  property  and  franchises. 

If  we  now  add  this  latter  $50,000,000  to  the 
other  $50,000,000,  we  have  a  total  of  $100,000,- 
000,  which  subtracted  from  the  total  former 
estimate  of  $.300,000,000  will  make  the  actual 
bona  fide  cost  of  the  sea-level  canal  only  $"J0(),- 
000,000.  The  estimate  of  the  former  commis- 
sion for  a  high-level  canal  was  $200,000,000.  If 
we  subtract  from  that  the  $50,000,000  paid  pro- 
portionately to  the  French  company  and  the 
Panama  Government,  we  have  $150,000,000  as 
the  actual  bona  fide  cost  of  the  high-level  canal, 
or  a  difference  between  the  two  projects,  in  con- 
firmation of  my  conclusion  stated  above,  of  only 
$50,000,000.  Of  course,  it  may  be  maintained 
that  there  should  be  a  corresponding  deduction, 
on  account  of  modern  machines  and  methods, 
in  the  commission's  estimates  for  a  high-level 
canal,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  a 
sea-level  waterway  need  not  cost  more  than 
$50,000,000  beyond  the  average  amount  which 
the  American  people  have  been  educated  to 
believe  must  be  expended  to  have  any  kind  of  a 
canal,  and  which  expenditure  they  have  already 
ratified  with  enthusiasm.  Considering  the  sig- 
nal advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  sea-level  canal, 
this  additional  amount  will  be  readily  approved 
by  them,  especially  when  they  are  convinced 
that  the  time  required  will  not  be  too  long. 

Having,  I  hope,  demonstrated  that  these  es- 
timates of  cost,  based  primarily  on  figures  of  the 
former  commission,  whose  estimates  have  been 
considered  conservative  and  ample  and  have 
never  been  questioned  by  engineers  familiar 
with  the  situation,  are  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration, I  will  try  to  show  how  a  sea-level 
canal  can  be  ready  for  use  in  ten  years  from 
January  I,  1904,  or  in  1914.  The  one  gi*eat  en- 
gineei'ing  problem  is  the  removal  and  disposal  of 
the  earth  and  rock  from  the  Culebra,  or  central, 
section,  which  is  from  eight  to  ten  miles  in 
length.  The  control  of  the  Chagres  River  is  no 
longer  considered  by  members  of  the  commission 
or  by  the  chief  engineer  and  his  assistants  as 
presenting  any  insurmountable  difficulty  or  seri- 
ous delay  in  the  completion  of  the  canal.  Of 
that  point  sometliing  is  stated  farther  on.  The 
character  of  the  work  to  be  done  on  the  other 
sections  of  the  canal  is  such  that  it  can  all  be 
completed  easily  by  the  time  the  Culebra  section 
is  ready.  In  other  words,  it  will  take  longer  to 
excavate  the   ten   miles  of  the   Chilebra  section 


than  the  other  forty  miles.  This  Culebra  divi- 
sion is  the  only  part  of  the  canal  route  that  really 
presents  conditions  and  difficulties  that  have 
never  been  met  before  in  canal-construction. 
The  other  portions  have  their  counterparts  in  the 
Suez  and  Chicago  Drainage  canals.  The  tide- 
water sections  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  re- 
spectively from  Colon  to  Bohio  and  from  Pana- 
ma to  Miraflores,  correspond  to  the  work  of  the 
Suez  Canal  ;  the  sections  on  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic sides,  respectively  from  Bohio  to  Obispo 
and  from  Miraflores  to  Pedro  Miguel,  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal.  We 
can,  therefore,  estimate  almost  to  a  day  and  a 
cent  how  long  and  how  much  it  will  take  to 
build  these  portions  of  the  canal.  Stated  in  an- 
other way,  the  conformation  of  the  surface  and 
the  character  of  the  material  are  such  that  suf- 
ficient machines  can  be  put  to  work  to  complete 
all  the  other  sections  before  the  Culebra  division, 
with  its  many  limitations  and  difficulties,  is  ready 
for  use. 

These  deductions  now  bring  us  to  the  main 
consideration  of  how  much  time  will  be  required 
to  excavate  the  Culebra,  or  central,  division  so 
that  vessels  drawing  25  to  30  feet  can  pass  safely 
through.  From  thorough  tests,  Mr.  W.  E.  Dau- 
chey,  the  engineer  under  Mr.  Wallace  in  charge 
of  Culebra  and  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  system,  has  demonstrated 
that  the  steam-excavators  which  are  now  at  work 
in  the  Culebra  cut  can  handle  25,000  cubic  yards 
per  machine  per  month,  working  ten  out  of 
twenty-four  hours  for  twenty-five  days  in  the 
month.  This  means  an  average  of  360,000  yards 
per  annum  for  each  machine.  If  we  make  a  lib- 
eral reduction  of  50,000  yards  for  time  when 
the  machine  is  idle  through  repairs,  rains,  slides, 
etc.,  we  can  place  this  estimate  at  310,000  cubic 
yards.  Now,  then,  if  two  machines  are  placed 
every  half-mile  of  the  section,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  cut,  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  allow- 
ing for  the  gradual  slant  on  both  sides,  we  have 
thirty-two  machmes  excavating  9,920,000  cubic 
yards  a  year.  As  there  are  100,000,000  cubic 
yards  to  be  excavated  in  the  Culebra  division 
for  a  sea-level  canal,  we  have  approximately  ten 
years  required  in  which  to  do  the  work.  Two 
years  added  for  all  kinds  of  contingencies  makes 
twelve.  The  question  now  arises.  How  is  the 
sea-level  canal,  then,  to  be  finished  by  January, 
1914,  or  less  than  ten  years  from  now  '!  The  ex- 
planation is  simple  and  logical. 

These  estimates  just  given  are  all  based  on 
the  supposition  that  the  steam-shovels,  machin- 
ery, and  forces  work  only  in  the  daytime,  or  ton 
hours  per  day  for  twenty  -  five  days  in  each 
month.     The  dam  which  it  has  been  determined 
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can  be  constructod  in  two  yoai's  from  now  to 
control  the  I'liagres  River  at  Gamboa  is  sure  to 
develop  from  25,000  to  50,000  constant  horse- 
power. This  should  yield  sufficient  electric 
-power,  not  only  to  operate  the  transportation 
service  and  machinery  of  the  canal,  but  to  illu- 
minate brilliantly  the  entire  length  of  it  and  en- 
able the  construction  to  go  on  at  night  as  well 
as  in  the  day  !  As  the  climate  not  only  permits 
work  to  be  done  at  night,  but  makes  that  time, 
by  avoidance  of  the  sun,  far  better  for  the  laiwr- 
ers,  it  seems  entirely  logical  that  the  whole  time 
for  the  construction  of  tlie  canal,  including  that 
for  the  completion  of  the  Gamboa  dam  and  the 
installation  of  electric  plants  (inasmuch  as  elec- 
tric light  can  be  provided  in  tlie  meantime  from 
other  sources  and  the  use  of  the  (Jamboa  power 
is  purely  for  economy),  might  easily  be  reduced 
to  one-half,  or  to  six  years.  However,  that  there 
may  be  further  allowances  for  rainy  weather, 
landslides,  other  disadvantages,  and  possible 
lesser  efficiency  of  night-work,  we  will  add  two 
years  for  the  preparation  of  the  canal  for  actual 
use  and  for  the  successful  installation  of  the 
organization  for  operation,  and  then  we  should 
be  able  to  see  the  largest  vessels  steaming 
through  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
vice  versa,  in  1914.  The  use  of  the  canal  by  ves- 
sels of  the  average  draught  now  coming  to  Pan- 
ama and  CJolon  can  be  expected  even  before 
dredging  to  the  depth  limit  of  forty  feet  is  com- 
pleted. 


III.— PROJECTS    FOR    DAMS   AND  ARTI- 
FICIAL LAKES. 

As  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestion  of  the  editor,  to  take 
i;p  and  discuss  the  important  features  of  the 
work  before  Chief  Engineer  Wallace,  so  that 
the  average  non-pi'ofessional  man  and  woman 
can  understand  and  take  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  canal  project,  I  will  make  brief  reference  to 
the  much  -  discussed  dams  and  artificial  lakes 
which  cut  considerable  figure  in  the  plans  of 
the  Canal  Commission.  These  are  generally  de- 
scribed as  the  Gatun,  Bohio,  Gamboa,  and  Al- 
hajuela  projects.  The  facts  developed  by  tlie 
technical  investigations  of  the  engineers  have 
practically  eliminated  all  of  these  except  the 
Gamboa  dam.  This  will  so  restrain  the  waters 
of  the  famous  Chagres  River  at  all  times,  espe- 
cially at  the  flood,  that  they  will  not  flow  into 
the  canal  so  as  to  impede  navigation  or  fill  it 
with  sediment.  It  is,  in  other  words,  practical- 
ly the  solution  of  the  Chagres  problem.  'J'he 
greatest  engineering  difficidty  heretofore  em- 
phasized in  constructing  a  canal  across  the  Isth- 


mus has  been  the  jireseuce  of  the  Chagres  River 
cutting  into  and  across  its  route. 

The  Gamboa  dam,  which  impounds  the  waters 
of  the  Chagres  to  the  east  of  the  canal  and  in 
the  mountains,  also  carries  with  it  the  important 
project  of  a  tunnel  through  the  lateral  mountains 
which  will  keep  the  surface  of  the  water  in  an 
artificial  lake  at  such  a  distance  below  the  crest 
of  the  dam  as  to  provide  sufficient  capacity  to 
take  care  of  the  maximum  flow  of  the  Chagres 
without  causing  the  dam  to  overflow.  The 
water  drawn  off  by  the  conduits  through  the 
dam  will  generate  electric  power  and  also  serve 
to  reduce  the  level  of  the  water  above  the  dam. 
In  case  of  a  high-level  canal,  it  can  also  provide 
the  necessary  water  for  the  operation  of  the 
summit  level,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  ex- 
perts, the  Gamboa  scheme  is  entirely  feasible, 
and  will  probably  be  followed,  unless  it  is  en- 
tirely given  wp,  and  a  dam  at  Bohio  constructed. 
The  Alhajuela  project  is  supplementary  to  the 
Bohio  plan,  and  would  simply  form  an  additional 
reservoir  farther  up  the  Chagres  to  impound  a 
portion  of  its  waters  and  supply  the  Bohio  lake 
in  the  event  of  a  prolonged  dry  season.  The 
(iatun  dam  below  and  in  place  of  Bohio  is  now 
deemed  impracticable  on  account  of  the  exti'eme 
depth  of  bed-i'ock. 

The  dam  at  Bohio  would  require  a  gigantic 
structure,  the  highest  in  the  world  above  bed- 
I'ock  and  the  deepest  l)elow  the  surface.  Its 
purpose  would  be  to  make  a  large  lake  reaching 
back  to  the  Culebra  section  and  entered  by  a 
series  of  great  locks,  thereby  saving  a  long  dis- 
tance of  excavation.  In  other  terms,  the  chan- 
nel of  the  canal  would  extend  fifteen  miles 
through  an  artificial  inland  lake  which  would  at 
the  same  time  impound  the  waters  of  the  Chagres 
River  and  allow  them  to  pass  off  through  a  spill- 
way without  damage  to  the  rest  of  the  canal. 
The  Bohio  is  only  a  necessity  for  the  90-foot 
level  in  combination  with  the  artificial  lake,  while 
the  Gamboa  dam  would  serve  all  levels  below 
the  90-foot. 

The  Bohio  dam  could  only  be  constructed  at 
an  enormous  cost  and  in  the  face  of  serious  en- 
gineering difficulties.  Solid  rock  is  1()5  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Bohio,  not  to  count 
the  50  feet  between  the  level  of  the  sea  and  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  (bdy  an  engineer  can 
appreciate  the  vast  difliculty  of  putting  in  a 
suitable  foundation  for  such  an  immense  struc- 
ture 1(55  feet  below  the  land  level  of  tide-water. 
Tiie  problem  is  increased  l)y  the  porous,  water- 
bearing nature  of  the  material  overlying  the 
I'ock  at  this  point,  if,  moreover,  this  dam 
were  ever  seriously  injui-ed  by  earthquakes,  or 
by  explosives  in  time  of  war,  th(>  canal  would  be 
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rendered  absolutely  useless  for  a  long  period, 
and  no  man  can  overestimate  the  harm  that 
would  result  to  the  prestige  and  commerce  of 
the  United  States  in  such  a  situation.  If  the 
Gamboa  dam  were  injured,  the  harm  would  only 
be  temporary,  and  the  repairs  could  be  made  in 
a  comparatively  short  time.  The  flood  resulting 
might  wash  out  or  partially  fill  with  debris  some 
sections  of  the  canal,  but  dredgers  and  excava- 
tors could  soon  restore  it  to  its  proper  condi- 
tion. At  the  Gamboa  site,  bed-rock  is  found  at 
sea  level,  and  no  serious  engineering  difficulties 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  construction.  If  built 
according  to  the  best  modern  practice,  it  will 
suffice  against  all  probabilities  of  fresiiets  or 
extra  strains.  The  flow  of  the  Chagres  for  a 
great  many  years  has  been  carefully  estimated, 
and  this  dam  would  easily  restrain  its  waters. 
No  flood  has  occurred  on  the  Isthmus  within 
the  record  of  mankind  that  could  destroy  it  or 
overtax  the  provisions  made  by  its  walls  and  the 
proposed  tunnel. 


IV.- 


-THE    FROBLEM   OP   SECURING 
COMPETENT  LABOR. 


One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  before  the 
commission  and  the  chief  engineer  is  that  of 
securing  competent  labor.  Skilled  men  of  nearly 
all  classes  can  be  secured  from  the  United  States, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  not  been  a 
sufficient  number  of  ordinary  day-laborers  ap- 
plying to  supply  the  imperative  demands  of  the 
chief  engineer.  The  average  white  laborers  of 
the  United  States  cannot  possibly  stand  the 
tropical  climate.  It  is  therefore  entirely  out  of 
the  question  to  think  of  employing  them  in  any 
large  number.  Americans  can  act  in  all  posi- 
tions, from  foremen,  machinists,  and  chainmen 
up  to  the  highest  posts,  but  they  suffice  for  no 
work  lower  than  these  positions.  The  force  of 
the  department  of  engineering  aiad  construc- 
tion, on  January  1,  1905,  amounted,  approxi- 
mately, to  3,000  men.  Of  these,  about  2,640 
were  laborers  paid  in  silver,  or  the  currency  of 
the  country,  and  classed  as  artisans,  as  laborers 
receiving  1  7|-  cents  silver  per  hour,  and  as  labor- 
ers receiving  15  cents  silver  per  hour.  The  arti- 
sans number  750,  and  receive  wages  averaging 
from  $50  to  $150  silver  per  month.  These  in- 
clude a  certain  percentage  of  Americans  and 
other  foreigners  who  have  drifted  to  the  Isthmus 
for  one  reason  or  another  and  yet  are  competent 
men.  Laborers  who  are  paid  1 5  cents  an  hour 
number  about  1,500,  while  those  who  earn  17-|- 
cents  per  hour  are  only  350.  The  latter  class 
represent  promotions  from  the  former  division. 
This  system  of    advancement  has  an  excellent 


effect  on  the  great  uuiss  of  laborers.  These  wages 
may  not  seem  large  in  the  United  States,  but 
they  are  far  beyond  what  was  paid  on  the  Isth- 
mus before  the  United  States  began  work,  and 
now  represent  to  the  fullest  extent  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  men  compared  with  similar  labor 
in  the  United  States. 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  common  laborers 
upon  the  canal  and  associated  works  hail  from 
Jamaica.  After  these  come  in  varying  propor- 
tions men  from  the  other  West  Indian  islands, 
Central  and  South  American  countries,  and  Pan- 
ama. The  actual  natives  of  the  Isthmus  are 
not  fond  of  the  heavy  hard  work  required  by 
the  chief  engineer,  and  it  is  difficult  to  induce 
them  to  take  positions  otlier  than  those  of  light 
labor.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Jamai- 
cans, left  over  from  the  old  French  regime^  have 
made  their  homes  permanently  on  the  Isthmus, 
and  therefore  might  be  classed  with  the  natives. 
They,  however,  rigidly  refuse  to  renounce  their 
allegiance  as  British  subjects,  and  so  should  not 
be  considered  strictly  as  people  of  Panama. 

Recently,  Secretary  Taft,  accompanied  by 
Admiral  Walker  and  Chief  Engineer  Wallace, 
visited  Jamaica  in  the  hope  of  making  some 
arrangement  with  the  government  of  that  island 
so  that  its  natives  could  come  to  the  Isthmus  in 
such  numbers  as  are  required  for  work  on  the 
canal,  but  the  British  governor-general  stipu- 
lated terms  which  neither  the  Secretary  of  War 
nor  the  chief  engineer  have  yet  seen  fit  to  ac- 
cept. The  fact  remains,  however,  that  plenty 
of  labor,  or  all  that  is  needed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal,  could  be  obtained  from  Ja- 
maica if  the  natives  were  only  permitted  to  come 
to  Colon.  Careful  investigation  on  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  not  only  by  Mr.  Wallace,  but  by 
British  Consul  Mallet,  of  Panama,  and  Mr.  Lee, 
secretary  of  the  American  legation,  Panama, 
who  accompanied  Secretary  Taft,  developed  the 
truth  beyond  question  that  the  Jamaicans  them- 
selves are  most  anxious  to  secure  employment 
at  the  hands  of  the  commission,  but  that  they  are 
held  back  by  the  regulations  of  their  govern- 
ment. I  do  not  mention  this  as  any  reflection 
on  the  governor-general,  but  rather  in  the  hope 
that  he  may  see  fit  to  alter  his  terms.  In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Karner,  assistant  to  Mr.  Wallace, 
has  gone  to  the  Barbadoes,  in  response  to  an 
intimation  from  the  British  authorities,  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibility  and  feasibility  of  secur- 
ing labor  from  that  island,  while  further  nego- 
tiations are  being  opened  in  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica. 

Various  plans  are  also  being  discussed  for  the 
employment  of  Porto  Ricans,  Chinese,  and  Jap- 
anese.     Porto  Ricans  will  bt;  tried,  but  are  com- 
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iiiouly  cousidered  as  lacking  sufiicieut  eiiduraiico. 
The  present  laws  of  Panama  excluding  Chinese, 
and  the  fear  of  the  American  authorities  that 
they  might  be  smuggled  into  the  United  States 
in  large  numbers  from  the  Isthmus,  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  employment.  These  objections  to 
the  Chinese  can  be  removed  by  rigid  regulations, 
and  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  commis- 
sion may  be  absolutely  dependent  iipon  them  for 
reliable  permanent  labor.  The  result  of  the  war 
between  Japan  and  Russia  will  have  a  bearing 
on  the  employment  of  Japanese  coolies.  If  that 
struggle  is  soon  over,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
considerable  number  of  them  could  be  put  to 
work.  There  is  one  great  advantage  in  having 
different  kinds  of  laborers, — if  they  are  all  of 
one  nationality,  there  will  be  constant  danger  of 
strikes  and  sympathetic  opposition  to  the  em- 
ployers ;  if  the  labor  is  divided  among  various 
nationalities,  there  will  be  a  measure  of  competi- 
tion and  a  lack  of  sympathy  that  will  tend  to 
the  accomplishment  of  far  greater  results  in  the 
amount  of  work  done. 

The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  every 
way  by  the  Canal  Commission  at  present  reaches, 
approximately,  4,000,  there  being  1,000  under 
General  Davis  in  addition  to  the  3,000  under 
Chief  Engineer  Wallace.  The  stories  often  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  that  25,000  or  30,- 
000  laborers  will  be  required  on  the  canal  are 
gross  exaggerations.  The  best  estimates  limit 
the  number,  when  the  work  is  in  full  swing,  to 
15,000.  If  we  add  another  10,000  to  cover 
families  and  people  brought  here  in  one  way 
and  anothe)'  on  account  of  the  canal-construction, 
we  can  conservatively  state  that  the  total  inci'ease 
of  population  resulting  from  the  building  of  this 
waterway  will  not  exceed  25,000.  I  mention 
this  in  order  to  destroy  the  effect  of  some  of  the 
foolish  reports  that  have  gained  credence  in  the 
United  States  and  tended  to  bring  Americans 
of  all  kinds,  seeking  business  opportunities  or  em- 
ployment, to  the  Isthmus.  This  legation  has  so 
many  demands  made  upon  it  to  pay  return  pas- 
sages to  the  United  States  and  to  assist  stranded 
Americans  that  the  minister  speaks  feelingly. 


V.- 


-THE  WELFARE  OF  EMPLOYEES 
ON  THE  ISTHMUS. 


The  comprehensive  attention  of  the  chief  en- 
gineer to  all  the  important  details  of  this  work 
is  illustrated  by  his  interest  in  the  physical  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  canal  employees.  From 
his  wide  experience  as  one  of  the  principal  exec- 
utives of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  he  rec- 
ognizes that  the  amount  of  work  done  by  em- 
ployees is  vastly  increased  by  their  physical  and 


moral  condition.  He  is  doing  everything  he  can 
to  provide  them  with  satisfactory  dormitories 
and  accommodations,  although  he  has  been 
heavily  handicapped  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
work  by  the  lack  of  proper  quarters.  He  is  now 
cooperating  with  Governor  Davis,  Colonel  Gor- 
gas,  chief  of  the  sanitary  staff,  and  myself  to 
perfect  plans  for  the  establishment  of  branches 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in 
Panama,  Culebra,  Empire,  and  Colon,  so  that 
every  provision  under  the  wise  management  of 
this  organization,  as  developed  by  its  long  ex- 
perience in  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, will  be  made  for  the  welfare  of  the  young 
men  in  the  form  of  suitable  places  for  rendez- 
vous, amusement,  entertainment,  and  physical 
exercise  in  a  wholesome  moral  environment. 

As  it  is  now,  most  of  the  young  men  on  the 
Isthmus  have  absolutely  no  places  of  amusement, 
I'ecreation,  and  rendezvous  except  the  saloons 
and  gambling  places.  It  is  believed  by  the  gen- 
tlemen named  above  and  by  Secretary  Taft  that 
the  (Janal  Commission  has  a  right  (under  the  in- 
structions of  the  President  to  provide  for  the 
well-being  of  the  men  in  their  employ)  to  appro- 
priate money  for  the  construction  of  necessary 
buildings  for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  for  maintenance,  especially  as  this 
association  is  entirely  non-sectarian.  Catholics 
as  well  as  Protestants  are  welcome  to  its  mem- 
bership. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Canal  Com- 
mission, for  its  own  good  and  for  the  efficiency 
of  its  employees,  will  take  the  necessary  steps 
in  this  matter.  They  can  certainly  count  upon  the 
unanimous  support  of  Christian  family  influence 
throughout  the  United  States  in  doing  whatever 
is  required  and  reasonable  for  the  moral  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  sons  and  brothers  who 
leave  the  favorable  surroundings  of  their  homes 
in  the  United  States  to  serve  their  country  in  the 
construction  of  this  mighty  waterway  in  a  trop- 
ical land  and  xinder  totally  different  conditions. 

That  families  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
have  a  direct  personal  concern  in  the  work  of 
the  canal  is  demonstrated  by  a  list  showing 
the  States  from  which  hail  the  men,  including 
engineers,  assistant  engineers,  rodmen,  clerks, 
stenographers,  foremen,  machinery  engineers, 
and  others  on  the  "  cold  roll "  employed  in  the 
engineering  and  construction  divisions  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  as  follows  :  New 
York,  49  ;  Illinois,  33  ;  District  of  Columbia, 
16;  Michigan,  16;  Massachusetts,  14;  Virginia. 
12  ;  Pennsylvania,  8  ;  New  Jersey,  6  ;  Minnesota, 
6  ;  Indiana,  6  ;  Maryland,  5  ;  Louisiana,  5  ;  Iowa, 
4  ;  Tennessee,  3  ;  Texas,  3  ;  West  Virginia,  2  ; 
Mississippi,  2  ;  Colorado,  2  ;  Maine,  2  ;  Georgia, 
2  ;   Florida,  2  ;   Missouri,  2  ;   Nebraska,  2  ;   Con- 
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necticut,  2  ;  California,  2  ;  Nevada.  1  ;  Wiscon- 
sin, 1  ;  Arkansas,  1  ;  Vermont,  1  ;  North  Caro- 
lina, 1  ;  Rhode  Island,  1  ;  Kentucky,  1  ;  Kan- 
sas, 1.  That  the  chief  engineer  also  takes  into 
consideration  the  right  and  ambition  of  the 
young  men  of  Panama  to  secure  employment 
with  the  Canal  Commission  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  145  out  of  360  high-class  employees  are 
natives.  This  latter  condition  has  completely 
silenced  the  complaints  that  were  started  in 
Panama  to  the  effect  that  the  work  of  the  canal 
was  bringing  no  benefit  to  the  better  class  of 
Isthmians  in  the  form  of  employment.  This  list 
given  above  does  not  include  256  other  high- 
class  employees  under  the  special  section  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  canal  zone,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  General  Davis.  These  come  from  all 
portions  of  the  United  States,  and  include  forty 
young  women  nurses  in  the  different  hospitals. 
A  similar  proportion  of  the  administrative  staff 
are  natives  of  Panama.  The  totals  given  above 
of  360  men  under  Mr.  Wallace  and  256  under 
Governor  Davis  will  increase,  within  another 
year,  respectively  to  600  and  400,  or  1,000  in  all. 
This  feature  of  my  discussion  would  not  be 
complete  without  at  least  a  passing  reference  to 
the  sanitary  staff  and  the  health  conditions. 
Colonel  Gorgas,  at  the  head  of  the  sanitary  force, 
assisted  by  Major  LaGarde,  Dr.  Carter,  Dr. 
Balcli,  and  other  competent  and  experienced 
men,  is  striving  with  all  his  energies,  despite  the 
limited  sum  of  money  placed  at  his  disposal,  to 
kill  off  the  yellow-fever  and  malarial  mosqui- 
toes, and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  these  dreaded 
diseases.  In  the  opinion  of  many  who  are  com- 
petent to  judge,  it  is  a  pity,  and  even  a  serious 
mistake,  that  Colonel  Gorgas  has  not  been  pro- 
vided with  a  larger  sum  and  more  extended  or- 
ganization to  prosecute  his  work.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  he  should  be  dealt  with 
liberally  if  he  is  to  stamp  out  these  diseases  and 
repeat  his  brilliant  record  in  Cuba.  Up  to  this 
writing,  there  have  been  about  fourteen  cases  of 
yellow  fever  during  the  last  six  or  seven  months, 
or,  approximately,  since  July  1,  1904,  of  which 
the  number  of  deaths  has  not  exceeded  20  per 
cent.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  best 
antidote  for  yellow  fever  is  good  nursing,  and 
there  are  employed  in  the  hospitals  at  Panama 
and  Colon  some  forty  young  women,  trained 
nurses  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
under  direction  of  Miss  Hibbard,  who  also  dis- 
tinguished herself  in  Cuba.  The  fact  that  a 
few  American  women  have  died  here  of  yellow 
fever  is  no  cause  for  panic  or  alarm  either  on 
the  Isthmus  or  in  the  United  States,  because 
yellow  fever  has  been  prevalent  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in   Panama  for  scores  of  years,  and 


these  particular  deaths  have  been  proved  to 
have  resulted  largely  from  primary  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  victims.  Of  course,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  an  extended  outbreak 
of  either  yellow  fever  or  malaria,  in  the  form 
of  the  so-called  Chagres  fever,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  sanitary  staff  may  have  the  time 
and  the  support  to  conquer  these  enemies  of  the 
canal's  successful  construction. 


VI.— ASSOCIATED  PROBLEMS  TO  BE 
SOLVED. 

Before  concluding  this  discussion,  it  is  well 
to  note  some  of  the  many  other  responsibilities 
that  are  resting  upon  the  shoiilders  of  the  chief 
engineer. 

1 .  He  is  building  an  entire  new  sewerage  sys- 
tem for  the  city  of  Panama,  which  requires  a 
large  staff  of  men,  under  Mr.  C.  B.  Davis,  en- 
gineer in  charge,  and  which  presents  many  in- 
teresting problems  of  sanitation. 

2.  He  is  constructing  a  system  of  water-works, 
the  first  ever  possessed  by  Panama,  to  bring 
water  some  ten  miles,  from  Rio  Grande  Lake, 
near  Culebra  cut,  to  every  house  in  Panama  and 
the  suburbs.  Private  interests  have  endeavored 
to  force  Mr.  Wallace  to  take  water  from  another 
point  on  the  Juan  Dias  River,  farther  distant 
from  Panama,  at  a  largely  increased  cost,  but  he 
has  stood  by  his  project,  and  will  be  able  to  sup- 
ply water  of  equal  quality  to  Panama  in  a  third 
of  the  time  and  at  a  third  of  the  cost  that 
would  be  required  by  the  scheme  supported  by 
private  interests. 

3.  He  has  before  him  the  prospect  of  being 
called  upon  to  take  over  the  management  of  the 
Panama  Railway,  so  that  it  may  be  run  in  har- 
mony with  the  plans  of  the  commission  and  in 
complete  cooperation  with  the  chief  engineer. 
Mr.  Wallace's  large  experience  as  a  railway  man 
will  be  of  great  practical  benefit  here,  because 
the  I'apid  construction  of  the  canal  depends  in 
considerable  measure  on  the  assistance  of  the 
Panama  Railway. 

4.  He  must  make  a  new  harbor  at  Colon,  the 
Atlantic  end  of  the  canal,  dredging  its  entire 
area  and  building  massive  breakwaters,  so  that 
it  can  hold  the  commercial  and  naval  fleets  of  the 
world  ;  he  must  raise  the  city  of  Colon  several 
feet  above  its  present  level  and  provide  it  with 
water  and  sewerage  systems,  and  he  must  erect 
a  great  electric-power  plant  near  Gamboa,  sur- 
passed only  by  tiie  plant  at  Niagara  Palls,  which 
will  supply  electric  light  for  the  entire  Isthmus, 
and  electric  power  for  running  the  railways  and 
machinery  required  in  the  construction  of  the 
canal. 
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VTT.— LEADING   QUESTTONS 
ANSWERED. 

1  am  repeatedly  asked  whether  the  applica- 
tion of  the  civil-service  regulations  assists  or 
hampers  the  chief  engineer.  My  answer  is 
frank  :  One  of  the  most  perplexing  and  unex- 
pected difficulties  that  confronts  Chief  Engineer 
Wallace  is  the  application  of  the  civil-service 
rules  to  the  employees  in  his  departments  of  the 
canal  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  regu- 
lations will  not  he  enforced  as  originally  an- 
nounced, and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
visits  to  the  Isthmus  of  Secretary  Taft  and  the 
Congressional  committee,  who  were  able  to  see 
the  difficulties  of  the  application  of  these  rules, 
will  result  in  their  modification.  The  fact  that 
two  experts  were  recently  sent  to  Panama  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  investigate  the 
facts  is  another  hopeful  sign.  While  the  civil- 
service  system  is  thoroughly  applicable  to  most 
of  the  departments  in  Washington,  the  peculiar 
conditions  here  make  it  impossible  to  apply  it 
without  serious  embarrassment  to  the  chief  en- 
gineer. In  Washington  and  the  United  States, 
the  work  in  the  governmental  departments  is 
regular,  uniform,  and  continuous.  Here,  it  is 
entirely  of  an  emergency  natiire.  Although  it 
will  probably  continue  for  eight  or  ten  years, 
it  will  be  always  changing  in  its  character,  and 
will  demand  an  organization,  not  only  highly 
efficient,  but  very  flexible.  It  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine any  influence  that  would  hamper  a  man 
of  the  wide  experience  and  great  executive 
training  of  Chief  Engineer  Wallace  more  than 
to  be  compelled  to  appoint,  promote,  or  remove 
his  assistants,  upon  whom  he  depends  for  effec- 
tive execution  of  his  orders,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  civil-service  officers,  no  matter  how 
able  and  sympathetic  these  latter  men  may  be. 
Then,  again,  the  constant  necessity  of  shifting 
men  from  one  department  to  another,  according 
as  their  fitness  as  determined  by  trial  or  as  the 
emergencies  of  the  work  require,  in  order  to 
keep  vip  the  standard  of  efficiency,  often  con- 
flicts with  the  civil-service  regulations.  In 
short,  Chief  Engineer  Wallace  is  like  a  general 
of  an  army  deploying  his  troops  in  battle,  and 
who  must  always  be  ready  for  a  new  situation. 
His  working  forces  must  possess  the  highest 
measure  of  mobility  to  achieve  victory  over  the 
difficulties  in  his  way.  I  make  this  statement 
with  all  the  more  eai'nestness  because  I  am  a 
sincere  believer  in  the  general  utility  and  bene- 
fit of  the  civil-service  regulations. 

A  number  of  questions  are  repeatedly  asked 
in  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  canal.  The 
total  length  of   the  canal,  from  a  depth  of  4  0 


feet  in  tlui  Cai-il)bean  Sea  near  Colon  to  4  0  feet 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  Panama,  will  be  very 
close  to  .')0  miles.  The  depth  of  the  canal  proper, 
from  the  surface  of  tlie  water  to  the  bottom,  will 
probably  be  40  feet,  so  as  to  enable  the  largest 
vessels  to  pass  in  safety.  The  width  on  the  sur- 
face will  vary  from  200  feet  on  straight  lines  or 
tangents  to  280  feet  on  curves.  The  bottom  will 
vary  from  125  feet  on  tangents  to  200  feet  on 
curves.  The  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock  to 
be  excavated  vary,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
the  former  canal  commission,  from  100,000,000 
cubic  yards  for  a  high-level  canal  to  800,000,000 
cubic  yards  for  sea-level.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
get  a  practical  measure  of  what  this  lattei-  ex- 
cavation includes,  let  him  estimate  by  arithmetic 
how  large  a  wall  he  could  build  around  the 
world  with  the  earth  and  rock  taken  out,  or 
how  many  miles  of  new  subway  in  New  York 
City  would  have  to  be  excavated  to  equal  this 
vast  total.  Then  he  will  realize  what  a  respon- 
sibility and  what  labor  there  are  before  Chief 
Engineer  Wallace. 

The  question  is  often  asked  in  the  American 
press  and  in  letters  written  by  those  who  have 
not  visited  the  Isthmus,  When  is  the  actual 
work  of  the  canal  going  to  begin  ?  The  answer 
is  that  work  not  only  has  begun,  but  is  being 
carried  forward  with  remarkable  success,  con- 
sidering all  the  hindrances  and  embarrassments 
that  confront  the  chief  engineer  in  the  inaugu- 
ration of  such  a  mighty  undertaking.  If  the 
critics  who  are  skeptical  about  the  work  done 
could  have  visited  the  Isthmus  about  July  1, 
1904,  and  could  come  here  now,  they  would  be 
convinced  beyond  question  that  a  vast  amount 
of  preparatory  work  has  been  accomplished, 
and  that  everything  is  moving  along  as  rapidly 
as  can  be  expected  in  face  of  many  difficulties. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  discuss  any  alleged  deficiencies 
or  weaknesses  that  there  may  be  in  the  present 
system,  and  I  am  confident  that  if  there  are  such 
they  will  be  eliminated  in  due  course  of  time. 

The  Canal  Conimission,  which  is  composed  of 
able  men,  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  inaugurate 
the  successful  running  of  the  extensive  machinery 
under  its  control,  and  its  efforts  should  not  only 
1)6  considered  with  patience,  but  should  be  sup- 
ported by  all  who  desire  to  see  the  canal  car- 
ried through  to  early  completion.  The  names 
of  Admiral  Walker  and  General  Davis,  respect- 
ively representing  the  navy  and  army,  and  of 
Parsons,  Burr,  Ilarrod,  and  Grunsky,  most 
prominent  in  the  engineering  profession,  are 
guaranties  to  the  American  people  that  the 
canal  will  be  constructed  with  honor  and  credit 
to  the  nation. 

Panama,  January  3,  1905. 
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THE  report  of  the  United  States  Census  Bu- 
reau on  street  and  electric  railways,  just 
published,  brings  out  vividly  the  rapidity  with 
which  electricity  has  usurped  the  domain  of  ur- 
ban transportation,  and  the  wonderful  extension 
and  improvement  in  facilities  which  the  change 
has  effected.  In  1 S90,  the  length  of  all  the  street- 
railway  tracks  (including,  as  in  all  other  cases 
hereafter  mentioned,  second  tracks,  sidings,  and 
switches)  in  the  country  was  <S,r23  miles.  Near- 
ly seven-tenths  of  this  trackage  was  operated  by 
animal  power.  In  1902,  but  a  dozen  years  later, 
our  street  railways  and  interurban  lines  had  22,- 
577  miles  of  track,  on  97  per  cent,  of  which  elec- 
tricity was  the  motive  power.  The  stumbling 
horse,  the  jerky  cable,  the  smoky  locomotive, 
have  been  all  but  banished  by  the  trolley  and 
the  motor. 

This  revolutionary  change  meant,  first  and 
foremost,  economy.  On  the  strictly  horse  rail- 
ways, in  1890,  the  operating  expenses  averaged 
73.7  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings,  and  the 
avei'age  cost  of  carrying  a  passenger  was  slightly 
over  three  and  one-half  cents.  The  operating  ex- 
penses of  all  the  railways  in  1902  were  only  57.5 
per  cent,  of  their  operating  earnings,  and  the 
average  cost  of  carrying  a  passenger  had  fallen 
to  three  cents. 

ELECTRIC    TRACTION    AND    PUBLIC    SERVICE. 

Such  saving  in  cost  of  transportation  has,  in 
no  small  measure,  inured  to  the  benefit  of  tlie 
public.  It  has  made  the  railway  companies  will- 
ing and  able  to  extend  their  lines  far  into  the 
suburbs  of  our  great  cities,  and  to  establish  them 
in  hundreds  of  towns  of  moderate  size  which 
could  not  support  horse  railways.  The  economy 
and  other  advantages  of  electricity  have  made 
possible,  too,  the  modern  "interurban  railway," 
the  importance  of  which  as  an  economic  and 
social  factor  may  be  roughly  judged  by  the  fact 
that,  in  1902,  more  than  7,500  miles  of  electric 
trackage  lay  outside  the  limits  of  incorporated 
municipalities  and  urban  communities.  The  nat- 
ural result  of  the  increased  facilities  has  been  an 
enormous  growth  of  the  traffic  of  the  street  and 
electric  lines.  Tliey  carried  2,02.3,010,202  fare 
passengers  in  1890  and  4,774,211,904  in  1902. 
Jiesides  the  fare  passengers,  there  were  in  the  lat- 
ter year  more  than  a  ))illion  ti'ansfer  passengers, 


as  against  a  mere  fraction  of  that  number  in 
1890.  The  average  passenger  gets  a  longer  ride 
for  his  money  to-day  than  he  did  fifteen  years 
ago,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  speed  and 
greater  comfort  which  electricity  has  brought. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  service  rendered  to  the  people 
by  the  street  railway,  particularly  in  our  great 
urban  communities.  Without  cheap  and  quick 
ti'ansportation,  the  overcrowding  of  the  poinila- 
tion  in  our  huge  cities  would  long  ago  have  be- 
come intolerable.  The  census  statistics  show 
that  much  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  in  ur- 
ban population  during  recent  years  has  been 
spread  over  the  outlying  areas,  the  accessibility 
of  which  depends  mainly  on  the  street  railways. 
Side  by  side  with  this  dispersion  of  residences 
has  come,  largely  through  the  aid  of  the  same 
agency,  a  marked  and  advantageous  concentra- 
tion in  the  location  of  business  establishments 
of  all  classes. 

But,  greatly  as  the  people  have  benefited  l)y 
the  introduction  of  electric  traction,  its  econo- 
mies have  been  still  more  beneficial  to  the  street- 
railway  companies.  They  have  not  reduced  their 
fares  in  any  proportion  to  the  saving  in  expense. 
Street-railway  service  is,  indeed,  worth  to  us 
more  than  we  have  to  pay  for  it,  but  people  are 
yet  properly  asking  whether  we  have  to  pay  for 
it  more  than  it  fairly  costs.  No  other  feature  of 
the  recent  census  report  will  draw  so  much  pub- 
lic attention  as  the  statistics  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  reasonableness  of  fares,  although 
the  report  itself,  as  befits  a  census  investigation, 
presents  no  direct  conclusions  on  this  sul)ject. 

FARES    NOT    LOWER    IN    LARGE    THAN    IN    SMALL 
CITIES. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  an  increase 
in  the  population  of  a  city  should  reduce  the 
cost  of  carrying  passengers,  and  that  it  should 
cost  less  to  carry  a  passenger  in  a  great  city 
than  it  does  in  a  small  town.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  there  has  been  no  lowering  of 
fares  in  most  of  our  gi-eat  urban  communities 
for  sevei'al  decades,  and  the  fares  in  the  largest 
cities  are  usually  as  high  or  higher  than  those 
in  small  places.  In  none  of  our  cities  of  more 
than  five  hundred  thousand  people  is  the  pre- 
vailing charge  of  street  railways  other  tlian  five 
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cents.  On  the  other  hand,  in  several  cities  of 
second  rank,  such  as  Wasliington,  Detroit,  and 
Indianapolis,  tickets  for  six  rides  are  sold  for 
twenty-five  cents,  part  of  the  Detroit  system,  in 
fact,  soiling  eight  tickets  for  that  sum.  In  Colum- 
bus, seven  tickets  may  be  had  for  twenty-five 
cents,  and  in  many  much  smaller  towns  six  or 
seven  rides  are  given  for  that  price.  It  would 
seem  that  if  sucli  fares  could  be  made  profitable 
in  these  places,  they  would  be  still  more  profita- 
ble in  cities  like  New  Yoi'k,  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, Boston,  Baltimore,  and  St.  Louis. 

GREATER    DENSITY    OF    TRAFFIC    IN    LARGE    CITIES. 

The  immense  influence  of  large  population  in 
increasing  the  density  of  street-railway  traffic 
appears  clearly  from  the  census  statistics.  In 
cities  of  more  than  500,000  people,  designated 
as  cities  of  the  first  class,  the  number  of  street- 
railway  rides  in  1902  was  equal  to  an  average 
of  239  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  In 
cities  of  the  second  class,  with  from  100,000  to 
500,000  inhabitants,  the  average  number  of  rides 
per  capita  is  185  yearly;  in  those  of  the  third 
class,  with  from  25,000  to  100,000  people,  108  ; 
in  the  still  smaller  fourth-class  cities  having 
street  railways,  only  68.  In  other  words,  the 
dweller  in  a  municipality  of  the  first  rank  rides 
three  and  one-half  times  as  often  as  the  dweller 
in  a  town  of  less  than  25,000  inhabitants. 

Every  mile  of  track  in  first-class  cities  carried 
446,527  fare  passengers  in  1902.*  The  Inter- 
urban  (now  the  New  York  City)  system  in  New 
York  received  no  less  than  1,434,088  fares  per 
mile,  and  the  Philadelphia  system  685,235.  The 
number  of  passengers  per  mile  of  track  de- 
creases rapidly  with  population,  till  in  towns  of 
the  fourth  class  the  average  is  only  95,204  per 
mile,  or  barely  one-fifth  as  many  as  in  the  largest 
cities.  Exceedingly  important  in  reducing  the 
operating  expense  per  passenger  in  the  great 
municipalities  is  the  fact  that  cars  earn  more 
fares  per  mile  traveled  by  them  than  is  the  case 
in  smaller  places.  The  average  number  of  fare 
passengers  per  car  mile  run  is  4.9  in  cities  of 
the  first  class,  4.1  in  those  of  the  second  class, 
3.7  in  those  of  the  third  class,  and  3.3  in  those 
of  the  fourth  class.  Several  great  companies  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  large  cities 
carry  from  5^  to  7  passengers  per  car  mile. 

Note  now  how  these  differences  in  the  density 

♦This  figure,  with  others  hereafter  presented,  unless  otli- 
erwise  indicated,  applies  only  to  the  most  typical  class  of 
railways,— namely,  electric  surface  lines  operating  during 
the  entire  census  year,  and  having  no  commercial  lighting 
plants  in  connection  with  their  railway  husiness.  With 
these  railways  are  necessarily  included  a  few  which  oper- 
ate some  elevated  track,  and  which  iise  horse  or  cable  pow- 
er in  part. 


of  traffic  affect  the  financial  results  uf  street-rail, 
way  operation  in  the  several  classes  of  cities.  In 
urljan  centers  of  more  than  500,000  people,  the 
gross  operating  earnings  were  $21,982  per  mile 
of  track  in  1902  ;  diminishing  rapidly  with  pop- 
ulation, they  become  only  $4,872  in  towns  of  less 
than  25,000  inhabitants.  For  every  mile  trav- 
eled by  the  cars  in  cities  of  the  first  class  the 
earnings  average  23.8  cents,  as  compared  with 
20.6  cents  in  cities  of  the  second  class,  and  only 
16.6  cents  in  those  of  the  fourth  class.  Chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  higher  wages  paid  in  the  largest 
cities,  the  operating  expenses  per  car  mile  are 
somewhat  greater  than  elsewhei-e  ;  but  they  ex- 
ceed the  expenses  per  car  mile  in  the  smallest 
towns  by  only  17  per  cent.,  while  the  gross  earn- 
ings are  43  per  cent,  more  for  every  mile  run. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES  AND  NET  EARNINGS  IN  LARGE 
AND    SMALL    CITIES. 

All  this  means,  of  course,  that  it  costs  decid- 
edly less  to  carry  a  passenger  in  the  metropolis 
than  in  the  small  town.  The  average  operating 
expense  per  fare  passenger  in  cities  of  the  first 
class  is  almost  exactly  2f  cents  ;  the  margin  be- 
tween this  expense  and  the  average  fare,  repi'e- 
senting  chiefly  return  on  capital  invested,  is  2.03 
cents  per  passenger.  In  cities  of  the  second  class, 
the  expense  per  passenger  is  about  the  same  and 
the  margin  is  2.2  cents.  In  towns  of  the  third 
class,  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  operating 
expense  per  passenger  is  3.15  cents  and  the  aver- 
age margin  1.7  cents,  while  in  places  of  less  than 
25,000  inhabitants  the  expense  rises  to  3-^  cents, 
and  the  margin  between  fare  and  expense  falls 
to  1.3  cents.  Most  significant  of  all,  however, 
are  the  statistics  of  net  earnings,  representing 
the  difference  between  gross  earnings  and  ex- 
penses of  operation.  In  the  largest  cities,  the 
net  earnings  of  the  electric  surface  railways 
average  $9,572  per  mile  of  track  ;  in  those  of 
the  second  class,  $6,429  ;  in  those  of  the  third 
class,  $2,866  ;  and  in  those  of  the  fourth  class. 
$1,519. 

WOULD    A    THREE-CENT    FARE    PAY   THE    COMPANIES  ? 

The  question  of  the  reasonableness  of  fares 
has  to  do  primarily  with  that  part  of  the  charge 
which  constitutes  the  profit  of  the  investors. 
We  may  observe  at  the  outset  that  the  uniform 
three-cent  fare,  which  is  so  widely  advocated 
nowadays,  would  be  unremunerative  in  most 
even  of  the  largest  cities.  If  to  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  railways  in  urban  centers  of  more 
than  half  a  million  people  be  added  taxes,  at  the 
present  rates,  the  sum  is  already  a  trifle  more 
than  three  cents.  Nor  could  it  be  expected  that 
a  reduction  of  fares  to  three  cents  would  in  itself. 
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by  increasing  traffic,  sufficiently  lower  the  aver- 
age cost  of  carrying  a  passenger  as  to  leave,  or- 
dinarily, a  reasonable  margin  of  profit.  E"'or,  in 
all  probability,  five-sixths  of  the  present  patron- 
age of  the  street  railways  is  so  nearly  compulsory 
in  character  that  it  would  not  be  affected  by  a 
change  of  fares,  while  that  traffic  which  may  be 
attributed  to  mere  pleasure  or  convenience  is  so 
comparatively  small  that  to  double  or  treble  it 
would  mcrease  the  total  business  by  only  a  frac- 
tion. Undoubtedly,  however,  so  marked  a  re- 
duction of  fares  as  from  five  to  three  cents  would 
considerably  stimulate  traffic  and  serve  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  operation  per  passenger  m  some 
measure.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  several  railway  companies  which, 
by  their  peculiarly  favorable  conditions,  are  able 
to  carry  passengers  at  an  operating  cost  of  less 
than  two  and  one-half  cents,  and  for  such  rail- 
ways a  three-cent  fare  might  possibly  bring  an 
adequate  return  to  capital. 

HEAVY    CAPITALIZATION    OF    STREET    RAILWAYS.. 

If  the  capitalization  of  street-railway  compa- 
nies represented  no  more  than  their  actual  cash 
investment,  there  would  be  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint regarding  fares.  The  returns  on  the  out- 
standing securities  are  in  most  cases  moderate, 
and  often  exceedingly  low.  For  electric  sur- 
face railways  m  cities,  excluding  interurban 
lines,  the  net  earnings,  after  deducting  taxes, 
were  equal,  in  1902,  to  only  4.7  per  cent,  on  the 
net  capital  stock  and  funded  debt  of  the  compa- 
nies. But  the  question  is,  What  percentage  do 
the  net  earnings  bear  to  the  true  investment 
which  lies  back  of  capitalization  ? 

The  street  and  electric  railways  of  the  coun- 
try have  stocks  and  bonds  outstanding  in  the 
huge  sum  of  $'2,308,'2S2,099.  For  the  electric 
surface  railways,  without  lighting  plants,  the 
net  capitalization,  deducting  for  duplications 
and  for  investments  in  other  than  railway  prop- 
erty, is  $1,719,064,409,  which  is  an  average  of 
$92,114  for  every  mile  of  track.  The  street 
railways  have  a  capitalization  far  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  their  trackage  than  the  steam  rail- 
roads, the  average  net  capitalization  of  the  lat- 
ter being  only  aboiit  $36,000  per  mile  of  track.* 
A  remarkable  difference  in  the  capitalization  of 
street  railways  appears  as  among  the  various 
classes  of  cities.  In  urban  centers  of  more 
500,000  inhabitants,  every  mile  of  track,  on  the 


*  This  figure  must  not  be  confused  with  that  presented  in 
the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
latter  is  based  upon  length  of  line  (first  main  traclc)  only, 
and  it  takes  no  account  of  the  great  duplications  due  to  the 
ownership  of  the  securities  of  railroads  by  other  railroad 
companies. 


average,  is  made  the  basis  of  no  less  than  $182,- 
775  of  stocks  and  bonds.  For  cities  of  the  sec 
oud  class,  the  average  capitalization  is  $107,103 
per  mile  ;  for  those  of  the  third  class,  $53,918  ; 
and  for  those  of  less  than  25,000  inhabitants, 
$33,754. 

Such  figures  as  these,  beyond  question,  indi 
cate  great  overcapitalization.  No  one  can  be- 
lieve that  the  street  railways  of  the  United 
States  have  cost  more  than  two  and  one-half 
times  as  much  per  mile  of  track  as  the  steam 
railroads.  Though  the  railways  in  the  large 
cities,  with  their  superior  roadbed  and  more  ex- 
tensive equipment,  have  cost  much  more  per 
mile  than  those  in  small  towns,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  have  cost  six  times  as  much. 
The  fact  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  companies 
m  cities  of  the  first  class  are  six  times  as  much 
per  mile  of  track  as  tliose  in  towns  of  the  fourth 
class  coincides  with  the  common  belief  that  the 
capitalization  of  street  railways  has  been  based 
on  earning  capacity  rather  than  on  cost. 

SUGGESTIVE    COMPARISONS    OF    CAPITALIZATION. 

The  wide  differences  in  capitalization  between 
railways  of  essentially  similar  characteristics  and 
operating  under  similar  conditions  are  also  high- 
ly significant.  A  common  comparison  which, 
though  not  quite  fair,  is  immensely  instructive, 
is  drawn  between  the  railway  companies  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  those  of  other  States.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, especially  since  1894,  the  issue  of  se 
curities  by  public-service  corporations  has  been 
carefully  regulated  by  the  State  authorities,  and, 
though  there  is  some  overcapitalization,  it  is 
comparatively  moderate.  The  average  net  cap- 
italization of  all  the  street  railways  of  that  com- 
monwealth in  1902  was  $39,067  per  mile  of 
track,  as  compared  with  $92,114  for  the  electric 
surface  railways  of  the  entire  country.  The 
excellent  system  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  which 
includes  sixteen  miles  of  elevated  structure,  is 
capitalized  at  $97,353  per  mile,  the  surface  lines 
alone  having  about  $80,000  of  securities  per 
mile.  These  figures  contrast  strikingly  with 
those  for  the  street  railways  of  Baltimore,  $182,- 
009  per  mile  ;  of  Jersey  City,  Newark,  and  ad- 
joining cities,  $220,383  ;  of  Philadelphia,  $165,- 
085  ;  of  Pittsburg,  $185,170  ;  or  of  St.  Louis, 
$198,64  7  per  mile.  In  all  of  the  cities  mentioned, 
the  street  railways  are  wholly  of  the  common 
type,  with  surface  tracks  and  overhead  trolleys, 
and  in  none  of  them  is  the  system  more  efficient, 
or  more  expensive  in  style  of  construction,  than 
that  in  Boston. 

Another  comparison  may  be  made  between 
the  railways  of  the  city  of  Washington  and  the 
New  York  City  Railway  (formerly  the   Internr- 
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l);iii).  Roth  systems  have  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  the  expensive  underground-trolley 
construction.  The  Washington  lines  have  secu- 
rities amounting  to  |18G,41G  per  mile  of  track. 
Heav}"-  stock-watering  accompanied  the  railway 
consolidations  in  Washington,  yet  this  capitali- 
zation is  only  a  little  more  than  one-third  as 
great  as  that  of  the  New  York  company  and  its 
subsidiary  lines  (excluding  the  Third  Avenue 
system),  which  amounts  to  $494,399  per  mile. 
Many  other  equally  marked  differences  in  capi- 
talization could  be  pointed  out.  Without  care- 
ful study  of  local  conditions,  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  precise  conclusions  regarding  the  compar- 
ative cost  of  railways,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  differences  in  capitalization 
bear  no  relation  to  cost. 

FAMILIAR    INSTANCES    OF    STOCK-WATERING. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  present  the 
mass  of  facts  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
during  recent  years  with  regard  to  the  overcapi- 
talization of  scores  of  individual  street-railway 
companies.  It  is  well  known  that  many  such 
companies  have  openly  offered  large  bonuses  of 
stock  to  purchasers  of  their  bonds  ;  often,  in 
deed,  railways  have  professedly  been  constructed 
wholly  from  the  proceeds  of  bonds.  The  his- 
tory of  the  consolidations  and  reorganizations 
by  which  the  railway  systems  of  most  of  our 
great  cities  have  been  welded  together  is  i"e- 
plete  with  evidence  of  stock-watering.  The  new 
companies  which  have  taken  over  existing  lines 
have  often  added  large  amounts  of  securities 
without  in  any  proportionate  measure  adding  to 
the  actual  investment.  Sometimes,  as  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg,  the  process 
of  combination  and  reorganization  has  been  re- 
peated again  and  again,  the  stocks  and  bonds 
becoming  more  inflated  at  each  turn. 

engineers'  estimates    of    cost    of    CONSTRUCTION. 

The  most  common  method  of  criticising  the 
capitalization  of  street  railways  is  by  compari- 
son with  estimates  of  engineers  regarding  cost 
of  construction,  or  with  known  figures  of  cost 
for  individual  roads.  Many  erroneous  conclu- 
sions have  been  drawn  from  such  comparisons. 
The  wide  differences  in  the  character  of  track, 
and  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  equipment, 
as  well  as  the  differences  in  cost  at  different  pe- 
riods of  time,  have  often  been  overlooked  or  un- 
derestimated. A  careful  study  of  the  most 
trustworthy  of  the  many  published  estimates  of 
cost,  however,  will  show  that  in  every  case  they 
are  far  below  the  capitalization  of  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  railways  of  the  character  to  which 
the  estimates  apply. 


This  is  ti'ue,  for  instance,  of  tlu;  estimates 
made  in  190"2  l)y  Mr.  Bion  J.  Arnold,  one  of  the 
leading  electrical  engineers  of  the  country,  re- 
garding the  value  of  the  street  railways  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  cost  of  reconstructing  them.  These 
estimates,  submitted  in  a  report  to  the  Chicago 
City  Council,  were  beyond  question  liberal.  The 
general  level  of  wages  and  prices  of  materials  at 
the  time  was  decidedly  Ingher  than  the  average 
since  1890. 

One  of  Mr.  Arnold's  estimates  is  for  track  laid 
with  six-inch  rails,  weighing  78  pounds  per  yard 
and  resting  on  wooden  ties  with  earth  founda- 
tions— a  common  construction  such  as  prevails 
in  many  medium-sized  cities.  The  cost  of  the 
rails  is  put  at  $5,025,  and  the  total  cost  for  ordi- 
nary track  at  |1 0,182.  For  the  "  special  work  " 
at  street  intersections  and  crossings,  Mr.  Arnold 
allowed  an  amount  equal  to  an  average  of  $4,000 
per  mile  for  all  the  track.  This  is  liberal  even 
for  large  cities,  and  is  much  in  excess  of  the  cost 
of  special  work  m  places  of  moderate  size,  where 
the  systems  are  less  complicated.  Adding  10 
per  cent,  to  the  other  items  for  engineering  and 
administration  of  construction,  the  total  cost  of 
the  track  alone  was  brought  to  $15,600  per  mile 
(single  track).  The  most  common  style  of  track 
in  Chicago,  according  to  Mr.  Arnold,  would  cost 
slightly  more  than  this.  The  cost  of  overhead 
trolley  construction  was  estimated  at  $4,050  per 
mile  for  each  track  where  the  construction  spans 
a  double  track.  To  the  costs  thus  far  men- 
tioned must,  in  cities,  be  added  that  of  paving 
the  track  between  the  rails.  Asphalt  pavement 
eight  feet  wide,  at  $2.80  per  square  yard,  re- 
quires $12,880  per  mile.  This  would  give,  for 
the  style  of  track  under  consideration,  an  ag- 
gregate cost  of  $32,530  per  mile,  exclusive  of 
equipment. 

Many  railways  in  the  larger  cities  have  heavier 
rails  and  stronger  foundations  than  were  cov- 
ered by  this  estimate.  Another  calculation  of 
Mr.  Arnold  was  based  on  the  very  best  modern 
construction,  with  9-incli  1 20-pound  rails,  laid  on 
concrete  beams.  The  style  of  construction  here 
provided  for  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  trackage  in  cities  of  the  first 
class.  Such  track,  with  asplialt  paving  and  over- 
head trolley  construction,  was  estimated  to  cost 
$40,985  per  mile. 

To  each  of  these  estimates  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  power  plant,  barns,  cars,  and  other  equip- 
ment. The  ratio  of  the  cost  of  these  elements 
to  that  of  roadbed  is  much  higher  in  the  great 
cities  than  in  small  towns  or  on  interurban  rail- 
ways. From  M  r.  A  mold's  figures  we  may  roughly 
estimate  that  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  elec- 
tric stations,  buildings,  machinery,  rolling  stock, 
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tools,  etc.,  of  the  electric  part  of  tlie  two  leading 
systems  of  Chicago  would  amount  to  about  ^'2  7,- 
000  per  mile  of  its  electric  tracks. 

TROLLEY    SYSTEMS    CAPITALIZED    AT    ABOUT    THREE 
TIMES    THEIR    COST. 

According  to  these  estimates,  then,  the  total 
cost  of  a  new  electric  railway  system,  of  the 
prevailing  Chicago  type,  or  of  the  type  which  is 
common  in  some  other  large  cities,  in  IDO'i 
would  have  been  about  |60,000  per  mile  of  track, 
while  for  a  system  of  the  highest  modern  type, 
with  overhead  trolleys,  the  cost  would  have  been 
about  $68,000  per  mile.  These  figures  far  exceed 
the  cost  of  the  simple  and  scantily-equipped  sys- 
tems in  small  towns  and  of  most  interurban  lines. 
Still  another  estimate  submitted  by  the  same  en- 
gineer placed  the  cost  of  track  construction  for 
the  underground-trolley  system  at  |94,181  per 
mile,  while  the  cost  of  equipment  would  raise  the 
total  for  this  style  of  construction  to  perhaps 
$125,000  per  mile. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  conclude,  in  view  of  the 
liberality  of  these  estimates,  that  the  present  elec- 
tric surface  railways  in  our  cities  of  more  than 
500,000  population — including  even  the  small 
amount  of  elevated,  cable,  and  underground- 
trolley  track  owned  by  railways  which  operate 
chiefly  on  the  surface  with  overhead  trolley — 
could  be  completely  reproduced  in  their  present 
style  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $60,000  per  mile 
of  track.  The  average  capitalization  of  these 
railways  is  $18*2,775  per  mile. 

RECONSTRUCTION    OF    OBSOLETE    EQUIPMENT. 

We  must  not,  to  be  sure,  overlook  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  railway  companies  have  spent 
large  sums  in  reconstructing  properties  which 
the  swift  progress  of  the  art  had  rendered  ob- 
solete. The  horse-railway  trackage  and  equip- 
ment of  fifteen  years  ago  had  to  be  thrown  away 
almost  in  toto.  The  costly  cable  systems  were 
also  largely  consigned  to  the  scrap-lieap.  Not 
a  little  even  of  the  inferior  roadbed  and  equip- 
ment of  the  earlier  electric  lines  has  had  to  be 
partly  or  wholly  replaced.  Such  destruction  of 
capital — we  can  scarcely  call  it  waste,  since  it  is 
the  incident  of  progress — has  been  particularly 
conspicuous  in  the  larger  cities,  in  which  the 
capitalization  of  railways  now  appears  most  ex- 
cessive. Street  railway  apologists,  however, 
frequently  exaggerate  the  losses  thus  suffered. 
According  to  the  census  of  1890,  the  "  cost  of 
construction  "  of  all  the  surface  street  railways 
then  existing  was  only  about  $300,000,000. 
"  Cost  of  construction,"  in  street-railway  balance- 
sheets,  is  almost  always  made  approximately  to 
equal  capitalization,   and   has  little   to  do  with 


cash  investment.  The  companies  in  isiio,  as 
now,  understood  the  art  of  stock-watering,  and 
$200,000,000  is  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  total 
actual  investment  in  surface  railways  at  that 
time.  The  subsequent  expenditures  upon  prop- 
erties which  have  since  been  replaced  were 
probably  fully  offset  by  the  present  value  of 
properties  which  were  in  existence  in  1890,  plus 
the  salvage  where  they  were  reconstructed. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  much  more 
than  one-tentli  of  the  present  total  capitalization 
of  street  railways  could  be  explained  by  the  in- 
vestment in  obsolete  plant  and  equipment,  and 
the  proportion  may  be  considerably  smaller. 

ALLOWANCE    FOR    DEPRECIATION. 

This  reference  to  outlived  investment  brings 
us  to  the  difficult  subject  of  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation as  an  element  in  street-railway  charges. 
Railway  managers  ordinarily  claim  that  at  least 
5  per  cent,  on  their  investment  should  be  allowed 
yearly  for  depreciation,  and  some  put  the  allow- 
ance as  high  as  10  per  cent.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  American  street-railway  companies  have 
almost  never  made  systematic  appropriations  for 
depreciation  out  of  their  earnings.  This  neglect 
has  greatly  complicated  the  question  of  over- 
capitalization and  of  reasonable  fares. 

There  are  two  wholly  distinct  forms  of  depre- 
ciation. The  first  is  that  due  to  the  wearing  out 
of  the  plant  ;  the  second,  that  due  to  improve- 
ments in  the  art  which  render  the  plant  obso- 
lete, or  to  the  outgrowing  of  the  capacity  of  the 
equipment  before  it  is  worn  out.  The  first  kind 
of  depreciation  can  be  calculated  with  reason- 
able accuracy,  the  second  cannot.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that,  in  the  case  of  many 
street  railways,  much  of  the  depreciation  due  to 
the  wearing  out  of  property  is  covered  by  main- 
tenance expenditures  charged  as  part  of  oper- 
ating expenses.  For  the  street  railways  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  expenditures  for  main- 
tenance in  1902  amounted  to  fully  one-fifth  of 
the  total  cost  of  operation.  Many  companies 
charge  to  maintenance  the  cost  of  new  cars,  or 
even  that  of  relaying  entire  sections  of  track. 
So  far  as  this  is  the  case,  no  atlditional  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  needs  to  enter  into  fai'es. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  elements  in  plants, 
such  as  engines  and  dynamos,  which  cannot 
usually  be  replaced  in  such  a  gradual  manner 
as  they  wear  out,  and  a  proper  allowance  for 
the  depreciation  of  these  elements,  and  of  all 
others  which  wear  out  without  being  replaced 
from  maintenance  expenditure,  should  properly 
enter  into  fares.  The  second  form  of  deprecia- 
tion above  distinguished  is  such  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  covered   by  maintenance  expendi- 
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ture.  It  is  higlily  iin{)robable,  liowever.  that 
for  the  future  there  should  Ite  such  revolution- 
ary changes  as  tlie  substitution  of  the  cable  for 
the  horse,  or  of  electricity  for  the  cable  and  for 
steam.  The  idea,  recently  advanced,  that  auto- 
mobiles will  replace  ordinary  street  cars,  hardly 
seems  well  founded  in  view  of  the  decidedly 
greater  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  auto- 
mobiles, and  in  view  of  the  advantage,  where 
streets  are  of  sufficient  width,  in  confining  part 
of  the  traffic  to  fixed  tracks  in  the  center.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  a  very  moderate  percent- 
age of  the  value  of  property  would  represent  a 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  depreciation  due  to 
future  progress  of  the  art  of  urban  transporta- 
tion. 

The  argument  of  depreciation  has  been  often 
used  in  a  most  juggling  fashion  with  reference 
to  the  charges  of  public-service  corporations. 
The  fundamental  point  is  that,  if  street-railway 
fares  are  to  be  fixed  with  a  view  to  providing 
for  depreciation,  capitalization  should  also  be 
adjusted  to  depreciation.  A  depreciation  fund 
is  properly  intended  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
capitalizing  outlived  property.  Railway  com- 
panies should  set  aside  adequate  depreciation 
funds  from  their  net  earnings,  instead  of  has- 
tening to  pay  the  earnings  all  out  as  dividends, 
and  they  should  make  those  improvements  which 
depreciation  necessitates  out  of  such  funds,  in- 
stead of  issuing  more  securities  on  which  the 
people  are  expected  to  furnish  a  return. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  for  some  time  dur- 
ing the  later  '80's  and  the  earlier  '90's,  that  form 
of  depreciation  which  is  due  to  the  progress  of 
the  art  was  taking  place  so  rapidly  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  most  street-railway 
companies  to  set  aside  a  sufficient  amount  from 
their  earnings  to  cover  it.  They  were  justified 
in  increasing  their  capitalization  more  rapidly 
than  the  value  of  their  property  increased.  For 
such  companies,  however,  the  proper  policy 
would  have  been  to  begin  at  once  the  accumula- 
tion oi post-mortem  depreciation  funds,  as  it  were, 
in  order  gradually  to  reduce  their  capitalization. 
And  it  may  be  noted  that  precisely  those  com- 
panies which  had  lost  most  heavily  through  the 
abandonment  of  outlived  properties  were,  in 
most  instances,  those  whose  heavy  traffic  and 
earnings  would  best  have  enabled  them  to  pur- 
sue this  policy. 

It  would  require  a  very  extended  discussion 
to  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  what 


would  constitute  a  reasonable  street-railway  fare 
in  cities  of  different  population  and  different 
conditions.  A  rough  estimate  may.  pei-haps,  be 
hazarded  with  regard  to  the  average  railway  in 
cities  of  the  first  rank,  though,  of  course,  a  fare 
which  would  be  proper  under  average  conditions 
would  be  too  low  on  some  lines  and  too  high  on 
others.  ^^ 

WHAT    IS    A    REASONABLE    FARE? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  |60,000  per  mile 
of  track  would  cover  the  cost  of  constructing  and 
equipping  the  average  surface  railway  in  cities  of 
more  than  500,000  inhabitants.  A  return  of  5  per 
cent,  on  this  investment  should  be  adequate,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  almost  no  risk  in 
the  street-railway  business  in  a  great  city.  A 
further  allowance  of  5  per  cent,  yearly  on  the 
investment  should  be  ample  to  cover  deprecia- 
tion in  ail  its  forms.  Interest  and  depreciation 
would  thus  amount  to  $6,000  per  year  for  each 
mile  of  track.  The  number  of  fare  passengers 
carried  by  surface  lines  in  cities  of  the  first  class 
averages  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
annually  per  mile,  so  that  1-^  cents  per  passen- 
ger would  suffice  for  interest  and  depreciation 
charges.  Adding  to  this  amount  the  3  cents  re- 
quired for  operating  expenses  and  payments  to 
the  public  treasury,  we  have  4^  cents  as  a  reason- 
able fare  under  average  conditions.  If,  instead 
of  5  per  cent.,  the  allowance  for  depreciation  be 
fixed  at  3  per  cent., — at  which  rate,  by  com- 
pounding, a  fund  would  be  accumulated  suffi- 
cient to  replace  the  entire  plant  in  about  twen- 
ty years, — a  quarter  of  a  cent  could  be  taken 
off  the  fare.  It  is  practically  certain,  in  view 
of  the  increase  of  traffic  which  would  follow  a 
lessening  of  the  charge  for  transportation,  that 
the  rate  of  six  tickets  for  twenty-five  cents 
would,  in  most  large  cities,  return  a  fair  profit 
on  the  capital  actually  invested.  In  those  cities 
which,  like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more, now  demand  from  the  street  railways  con- 
siderable payments  for  franchise  privileges  in 
addition  to  ordinary  taxes,  the  abandonment  of 
such  requirements  in  favor  of  lower  fares,  in 
accordance  with  a  principle  now  very  generally 
approved,  would  render  a  straight  four-cent  fare 
reasonable.  A  still  lower  charge  would  be  just  in 
some  individual  cases,  even  at  the  present  time  ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  in  most  great 
cities,  future  growth  of  traffic  will  make  further 
reductions  in  fare  possible  from  time  to  time. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  OUTLOOK 

IN    VENEZUELA. 


BY  G.    M.    L.    BROWN. 


FEW  countries  in  modern  times  have  had  to 
face  such  a  serious  crisis  as  had  Venezu- 
ela in  1902.  So  complete  was  her  cycle  of  mis- 
fortunes,— a  long  period  of  corrupt  government, 
followed  by  six  years  of  civil  war,  with  the 
crowning  setback  of  a  foreign  blockade  of  her 
coasts, — that  one  marvels  that  the  ruin  was  not 
absolute.  Her  reputation,  certainly,  has  suffered 
irreparably,  for  Venezuela  is  now  associated  in 
the  popular  mind  with  Hayti  and  certain  Cen- 
tral American  states, — "the  incorrigible  repub- 
lics." Yet  she  has  suffered,  perhaps,  quite  as 
much  materially,  and,  notwithstanding  two  years 
of  peace,  many  maintain  that  the  country  is  still 
retrograding.  "  I  have  been  here  more  than 
thirty  years,"  recently  remarked  a  German  mer- 
chant, "and  I  never  knew  business  to  be  so  bad 
as  it  is  to-day." 

Perhaps  he  should  have  said  /(/*■  business  ;  yet 
the  very  next  person  I  interviewed,  a  prominent 
Venezuelan  provision  mc^rchant  and  exi)orter, 
made  a  similar  statement,  and  asserted  that 
trade  had  steadily  declined  during  the  last  ten 
years.      lie  did  not  expect  to  sue  any  improve- 


ment for  three  or  four  years  at  least.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  former  assured  me,  a  new 
revolution  is  brewing  ;  foreign  complications, 
with  possibly  a  second  blockade,  threaten  the 
country,  and,  not  least  of  her  misfortunes,  cof- 
fee, the  chief  source  of  wealth,  is  down  to  an 
unheard-of  figure.  Meanwhile  the  government 
is  being  conducted  on  the  plunder  system,  to 
the  immense  advantage  of  the  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many. 

Others,  however,  regard  this  view  as  extreme. 
Two  years  ago,  they  admit,  the  country  was  at 
a  very  low  ebb  financially,  but  since  then  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement,  and  they  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  crops  are  being  harvested  ; 
that  trade  is,  at  least,  steady  and  unrestricted, 
and  that  the  government,  with  all  its  faults,  is 
meeting  its  current  obligations.  As  to  another 
revolution,  when,  they  ask,  was  there  not  talk 
of  a  revolution  ?  The  indications  are  that  there 
will  be,  at  least,  several  years  of  peace,  and 
peace  in  Venezuela  means  prospcnity,  no  matter 
how  bad  the  government  may  ]n\ 

Although   over-optimistic,  pei'haps,   this   view 
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A  SCENE  ON  THE  GERMAN  RAILROAD,   BETWEEN  CARACAS  AND  VALENCIA. 


There  is  the  granting  of 
monopolies,  which  the  pres- 
ent government  has  in- 
dulged in  in  a  most  reckless 
fashion.  There  are  the  ex- 
cessive duties,  import  and 
export,  the  special  taxes,  im- 
posts, licenses,  and  various 
other  devices  of  officialdom 
to  hamper  trade,  and  despite 
the  contention  of  the  gentle- 
man I  have  quoted,  there  is 
the  constant  dread  of  another 
revolution,  which  works  im- 
measurable harm  both  within 
the  country  and  abroad. 
Hence,  though  conditions  are 
apparently  better  than  they 
were,  the  situation,  on  the 
whole,  seems  gloomy  enough. 

SIZE    AND    RESOURCES    OF    THE 
REPUBLIC. 


seems,  on  the  whole,  the  more  rational  one  to 
take.  Unfortunately,  trade  statistics  cannot  be 
appealed  to,  as  there  is  a  four  years'  gap  in  the 
government  records.  It  seems  almost  incon- 
ceivable, however,  that  business  should  not  have 
improved  since  1902,  even  omitting  from  the 
comparison  the  period  of  the  blockade.  The 
greater  part  of  the  country  estates  are  now 
marketing  their  produce 
and  buying  supplies  ;  the 
revolutionists  are  at  home 
again,  and  at  work  (except 
the  few  unfortunates  in  pris- 
on), hence  they  have  become 
honest  consumers  instead  of 
foragers  ;  the  people  in  the 
cities  are  beginning  to  think 
once  more  of  luxuries  ;  build- 
ing operations,  on  a  small 
scale,  have  been  resumed, 
and  contracts  for  various 
public  works  have  lately 
been  given  out.  But  it  seems 
idle  to  talk  of  prosperity  un- 
til the  price  of  coffee  goes 
up,  and  even  then  there  are 
serious  drawbacks  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

To  mention  just  a  few  of 
these,  there  is  the  distrust 
and,  one  might  add,  disgust 
of  foreign  capitalists,  who 
now  refuse  even  to  consider 
a    Venezuelan     investment. 


Venezuela  is  the  fourth 
largest  republic  in  South  America,  and  ought 
easily  to  rank  next  to  Brazil  and  Argentina,  both 
in  population  and  in  importance.  Yet  we  find 
that  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Chile  exceed  her  in 
population,  and  Chile  and  Uruguay  in  trade. 
Venezuela  stands  sixth  in  population  and  fifth 
in  trade,  with  Peru  a  close  rival,  and  this  not- 
withstanding her  favorable  position  at  the  north 


A  SECTION  OF  THE  CARACAS  &  LA  GFATRA  RAILROAD. 


(This  railroad  pays  large  dividends,  and  has  not  had  a  single  fatal  accident 
in  its  history.) 
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of  the  continent,  the  acces- 
sibility of  the  interior 
through  the  lake  of  Mara- 
caibo,  and  the  magnificent 
river  system  of  the  Orinoco. 

Comparing  Venezuela 
with  our  own  country,  we 
find  that  it  is  equal  to  all  of 
our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States 
combined,  without  Texas, 
for  which  we  may  substitute 
Wisconsin.  And,  while  only 
a  third  of  the  vast  territory 
is  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
cultivation,  this  would  make 
a  farm  nearly  five  times  the 
size  of  Ohio.  Yet  the  popu- 
lation, including  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  savages, 
is  considerably  less  than 
that  of  Massachusetts. 

In  climate  and  resources, 
Venezuela  is  peculiarly  fa- 
vored. Owiijg  to  the  altitude 
of  her  mountain  valleys, 
there  is  a  large  temperate 
area,  principally  given  up 

to  coffee  and  sugar  cultivation,  but  producing 
as  well  a  great  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
maize,  yams,  beans,  and  peas,  mostly  for  local 
consumption.  On  the  lowland  slopes  and  along 
the  coasts  and  rivers  are  found  the  famous  cacao 
estates.  Tobacco  also  is  grown  in  this  region, 
and  every  kind  of  tropical  fruit.  Here,  too,  are 
to  be  found  such  natural  forest  products  as  co- 
paibd,,  caoutchouc,  the  tonca  bean,  and  vanilla. 

Of  the  wealth  and  extent  of  the  forests,  no 
estimate  can  be  made.  At  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  (I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
particulars  of  her  exhibit  at  St.  Louis),  Vene- 
zuela displayed  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  kinds  of  wood,  most  of  which  are,  as 
yet,  unknown  to  commerce.  Twenty  of  these 
were  dye  and  tanning  woods,  and  more  than 
half  were  reported  to  be  "  serviceable  for  con- 
struction, as  they  are  hard,  close-grained,  and 
almost  imperishable."  Yet  the  annual  export  of 
timber  from  all  Venezuelan  ports  would  hardly 
make  one  respectable  cargo,  and  is  no  more 
than  a  few  days'  output  from  the  average 
Michigan  sawmill. 

Many  of  these  forests,  of  course,  are  almost 
inaccessible,  and  despite  the  government's  glow- 
ing reports,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the 
woods  they  exhibit  will  be  marketable, — at  least, 
not  in  this  generation.  Some  samples  of  ma- 
hogany, for  example,  that  were  shown  me  were 
of  a  very  poor  grade,  coarse  and  porous,  and  the 
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price  asked  in  Caracas  was  higher  than  the  price 
of  the  finest  quality  in  Hamburg.  The  Vene- 
zuelan forests  will  some  day  yield  a  valuable 
output,  but  at  present  there  is  no  skill  shown 
in  selecting  the  wood,  the  facilities  for  getting 
it  shipped  are  of  the  poorest,  and  the  wages  of 
the  Venezuelan  peon  make  the  price  prohibitive. 

CATTLE-RAISING    AND    LAND    VALUES. 

The  vast  llanos  of  the  Orinoco,  which  com- 
prise almost  half  the  total  area  of  the  country, 
unless  the  term  be  restricted  to  the  plains  upon 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  are  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  cattle-raising,  an  industry  that 
has  languished  in  recent  years,  owing  to  unset- 
led  conditions  and  the  practical  monopoly  of 
export.  The  llanos,  in  fact,  are  in  much  the 
same  condition  of  development  as  were  the  Ar- 
gentine pampas  half  a  century  ago,  and  while 
larger  in  area  than  Texas,  they  support,  proba- 
bly, less  than  a  sixth  the  number  of  cattle,  al- 
though Texas  now  produces  enormous  crops  of 
cotton  and  corn  and  other  cereals.  No  other 
region  in  the  world,  healthful,  fertile,  and  ac- 
cessible as  is  the  Orinoco  basin,  is  in  such  a 
backward  state,  and  none  could  be  settled  more 
rapidly  were  there  a  stable  government  and  un- 
restricted commerce. 

No  better  illustration  could  be  given  of  the 
stagnant  condition  of  trade  and  agriculture  on  the 
Orinoco  than  the  attempted   sale  of  the  Crespo 
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estate,  to  the  west  of  the  Caura  River.  This 
property  belonged  to  the  hate  President  Crespo, 
who  shrewdly  appropriated  tlie  finest  lands  that 
he  could  lay  his  hands  upon.  It  contains  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  acres,  and  is  situated 
about  one  hundred  miles  above  Ciudad  Bolivar, 
being  readily  accessible  to  steamers  of  light 
draught.  The  estate  produces  sugar,  tobacco, 
rice,  rubber,  tonca  beans,  and  all  the  food  that 
is  consumed  on  the  place.  It  is  well  watered, 
and  every  stream  literally  teems  with  edible  fish. 
It  supports  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  and 
these  could  be  greatly  increased  without  ex- 
haiisting  the  pasture.  Furthermore,  there  has 
been  quite  an  outlay  in  houses,  sugar  mills,  wells, 
corrals  for  the  cattle,  etc.  Yet  this  estate  has 
been  offered  by  the  Crespo  heirs,  who  have  to 
sell  for  political  reasons,  at  a  price  as  low  as  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  is  still 
upon  the  market,  I  believe,  at  that  price.  On 
the  Parana,  such  a  property  would  readily  bring 
ten  times  as  much,  and  could  be  sold  and  resold, 
mortgaged  at  a  low  interest,  or  divided  into 
small  farms  on  the  "colony"  system  and  leased 
to  European  immigrants.  But  therein  lies  the 
difference  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Venezuela. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  cattle-raising  in 
Venezuela  is  confined  to  the  llanos.  Excellent 
grazing  lands  are  found  in  the  whole  region 
bordering  upon  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  all  the 
northern  ports  carry  on  an  active  trade  both  in 
live  stock  and  liides.     Here,  as  on  the  Orinoco, 


unfortunately,  local  monop- 
olies exist.  A  few  influen- 
tial men,  witli  the  connivance 
of  the  government,  form  a 
"ring"  and  force  the  stock- 
breeders to  sell  to  them  at 
their  own  price.  If  the  lat- 
ter refuse,  they  find  them- 
selves obliged  to  pay  sucli 
excessive  taxes  and  shipping 
fees,  with,  probably,  a  few 
additional  fines,  that  profits 
are  out  of  the  question. 
Whereupon  they  wisely 
come  to  terms  with  the 
"ring."  Live-stock  raising 
in  the  north,  however,  im- 
portant as  it  is  becoming, 
will  always  remain  second- 
ary to  agriculture  ;  but 
whether  coffee  will  continue 
to  be  the  chief  crop,  or  will 
be  superseded  by  a  more 
staple  product,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  predict.  Cacao 
culture  will  undoubtedly  increase,  though  the 
limited  area  suited  to  the  plant  will  prevent 
any  overproduction,  as  has  occurred  with  coffee. 

CHOCOLATE    AND    SUGAR    PRODUCTION. 

Venezuelan  cacao,  the  chocolate  of  commerce, 
as  is  well  known,  is  the  best  in  the  world.  It 
has  long  been  the  most  staple  crop  in  the  coun- 
try, and  though  the  output  compared  with  coffee 
is  insignificant,  it  yields  a  handsoine  profit  to 
the  planter, — or  rather  it  would,  if  the  govern- 
ment were  not  so  assiduous  in  taxing  the  in- 
dustry. 

Sugar,  which,  like  cacilo,  is  indigenous,  yields 
abundantly  ;  but,  fortunately  perhaps,  very  little 
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is  raised  for  export.  Tlie  lioine  market,  how- 
ever, owing  to  a  prohibitive  tariff,  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  producer,  and  the  housewife, 
in  consequence,  has  to  content  herself  with  a 
third-rate  grade  (properly  refined  sugar  cannot 
be  had  at  any  price),  for  which  she  pays,  at  re- 
tail, ten  cents  a  pound.  The  crude  brown  sugar 
is  compressed  into  conical  loaves  called  ^'- papa- 
lones,''  which  retail  for  five  cents  a  pound,  and 
this  is  used  exclusively  by  the  poorer  classes. 
Here  again  an  apparently  highly  lucrative  in- 
dustry is  so  well  taxed  that  the  planter  gets  but 
a  moderate  return  on  his  capital,  and  frequently 
none  whatever. 

THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  COFFEE-PLANTER. 

The  position  of  the  coffee-planter,  however,  is 
immeasurably  worse.  The  price  of  coffee  has 
now  fallen  so  low  that  his  only  hope  is  to  clear 
expenses  ;  but  with  a  majority,  even  this  has 
been  impossible,  and  some  of  the  finest  estates, 
which,  a  decade  ago,  brought  their  owners  an 
annual  income  of  from  fifty  thousand  to  a  hundi-ed 
thousand  dollars,  are  now  being  worked  at  a  heavy 
loss.  By  an  unfortunate  coincidence,  the  fall  in 
price  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  first  Her- 
nandez revolution,  so  that  the  cost  of  production 
went  up  when  the  planters  were  least  able  to 
bear  the  increased  outlay.  Even  at  the  present 
time  labor  is  scarce  and  expensive,  the  wages  of 
the  peon  varying  from  forty  to  eighty  cents  a 
day  ;  while  the  government,  evidently  willing 
to  see  the  whole  industry  ruined,  has  rigorously 
kept  up  the  export  duty. 

I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  the 
owner  of  an  hacienda^  or  estate,  situated  almost 
a  day  and  a  half's  journey  (reckoned  by  pack 
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donkey)  from  the  capital.  The  cost  of  raising 
coffee  on  his  estate  and  transporting  it  to  Card- 
cas,  he  informed  me,  is  eleven  dollars  per  hun- 
dredweight. The  current  price  in  Caracas  for 
coffee  of  that  grade  is  just  ten  dollars,  so  that 
he  loses  a  dollar  on  each  hundred  pounds. 

"Are  you  marketing  it,  then  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Not  at  present.  I  am  storing  it  in  the  hope 
of  better  prices  next  year.  In  the  meantime, 
we  are  giving  all  our  attention  to  maize.  We 
are  making  a  good  profit  on  this,  and  are  plan- 
ning to  double  the  crop  next  season.  We  are 
also  experimenting,  on  some  lowlands,  with 
caciio,  with  encouraging  results." 

"  Is  your  land  not  suitable  for  tobacco  also  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"Yes,  we  can  grow  an  excellent  tobacco,  but 
the  government  taxes  it  so  heavily  that  there  is 
no  profit  in  it." 

"  Venezuela  used  to  export  considerable  indi- 
go," I  continued.    "  Is  none  being  grown  now  ?" 

"No,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile  ;  "I  tlunk  it 
must  be  fifty  years  since  indigo  has  been  raised 
in  \'enezuela." 

"  Would  it  not  pay  to  try  it  again  ?  " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  We  are  not  an 
enterprising  people,  senor,  and  one  never  knows 
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what  attitude  the  government  will  take  toward 
a  new  iudi;stry." 

This  is  only  too  true.  Instead  of  fostering  its 
agricultural  resources,  the  government  incessant- 
ly preys  upon  them,  never,  apparently,  having 
heard  the  story  of  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs.  When  this  suicidal  policy  is  changed, 
whether  it  be  during  this  century  or  the  next, 
and  the  people  are  encouraged  to  take  up  land 
with  the  assurance  that  taxes  will  be  moderate 
and  for  legitimate  purposes  only,  Venezuela  will 
astonish  the  world  by  the  extent  and  variety  of 
her  natural  resources. 

Whether  indigo  will  be  cultivated  again  or 
not,  cotton  will  certainly  be  raised  extensively, 
and  tobacco,  a  very  fine  grade  of  which  is  now 
produced,  will  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant exports.  Sugar,  also,  if  the  foreign  mar- 
kets are  favorable,  tropical  fruits,  cocoanuts, 
rubber,  and,  possibly,  maize  and  rice  will  be 
largely  exported.  Olive  orchards  and  vineyards 
will  be  planted  to  supply  the  home  market  with 
oil  and  wine,  and  many  cereals  and  fruits  of  the 
north  will  sooner  or  later  be  introduced  into  the 
temperate  upland  valleys.  Dairy  industries,  also, 
w^ill  spring  up  in  time,  and  the  large  importation 
of  Danish  butter  and  Dutch  cheese  may  even  be 
followed,  as  was  the  case  in  Argentina,  by  the 
export  to  Europe  of  her  own  products. 

MINERAL    RESOURCES    AND    THE    SALT    MONOPOLY. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  republic,  with 
the  exception  of  the  famous  gold  mines  of  the 
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Yuruari  district  and  the  copper  mines  lying 
south  of  Puerto  Cabello,  are  almost  untouched. 
Nearly  all  the  precious  metals  are  known  to 
exist,  and  lead,  coal,  and  iron  have  been  found 
in  large  and  valuable  deposits.  Yet  so  exorbi- 
tant have  the  authorities  become  in  their  de- 
mands that  few  investors,  either  foreign  or 
native,  could  be  persuaded  to  advance  a  dollar 
for  a  mining  concession,  no  matter  how  glowing 
the  assayer's  report  might  be.  On  certain  ores, 
for  example,  on  which  a  tax  of  one-half  per  cent, 
had  heretofore  been  charged,  3  per  cent,  is  now 
collected  by  the  Castro  government,  and  upon 
alluvial  gold,  which  was  formerly  free,  1 0  per 
cent,  is  demanded.  Furthermore,  new  mining 
codes  are  issued  at  uncertain  intervals,  often 
containing  the  most  ill-advised  regulations,  some 
of  which  the  mining  companies  find,  to  their 
dismay,  are  retroactive  in  effect. 

Though  containing  inexhaustible  beds  of  salt 
which  can  be  dug  out  and  worked  at  a  moderate 
expense,  the  Venezuelans  pay  more  for  this 
necessary  article,  perhaps,  than  any  other  civi- 
lized nation.  It  is  coarse  and  unrefined,  yet  the 
retail  price  is  from  five  to  ten  cents  a  pound, 
and  even  at  the  mines  it  costs  almost  three  dol- 
lars a  hundredweight.  At  Ciudad  Bolivar  and 
other  Orinoco  ports,  where  salt  is  in  great  de- 
mand for  the  jerked-beef  industry,  the  whole- 
sale price  is  about  four  cents  a  pound.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  meat  is  improperly  cured, 
and  that  smuggling  is  constantly  carried  on 
with  Trinidad,  where  salt  can  be  had  for  a 
shilling  a  hundredweight  ? 
The  industry,  of  course, 
forms  a  monopoly,  and  is 
lender  the  most  ruthless  and 
exacting  monopolist  in  the 
country, — the  government 
itself. 

It  is  a  marvel  how  the 
people  have  been  able  to 
exist  under  the  conditions 
that  have  prevailed  during 
the  past  few  years.  Cloth- 
ing, shoes,  and  all  manufac- 
tured goods  sell  at  exorbi- 
tant prices  ;  flour  is  sixteen 
dollars  a  barrel  (in  Cara- 
cas) ;  wines,  which  are  im- 
ported mostly  from  France, 
cost  about  five  times  as 
much  as  in  Paris  ;  butter  is 
fifty  cents  a  pound  ;  kero- 
sene, fifty  cents  a  gallon  ; 
rents  are  very  high,  and 
postage  rates  are  double 
what  they  are  in  the  rest  of 
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the  world.  Even  country  produce,  vegetables  and 
fruits,  seem  dear  when  compared  with  the  prices 
prevailing  in  the  neighboring  islands  of  the  "West 
Indies,  and  meat,  owing  to  a  special  monopoly, 
throughout  the  federal  district,  granted  to  Vi- 
cente Gomez,  the  vice-president  of  the  nation, 
reached  famine  prices  shortly  after  my  arrival. 
This  monopoly  was  so  unpopular,  however,  that 
it  has  since  been  canceled. 

PERENNIAL    "  HARD    TIMES." 

The  result  of  such  high  prices,  of  course,  is 
that  the  people  live  badly.  They  wear  inferior 
clothing,  they  eat  inferior  food,  they  regard  as 
luxuries  what  the  average  American  workman 
would  demand  as  a  necessity.  The  houses  are 
no  longer  kept  in  good  repair,  the  interior  fur- 
nishings are  shabby;  everything  bears  testimony 
to  "hard  times."  "It  seems  like  a  different 
country  since  the  days  of  Guzman  Blanco,"  is  a 
remark  one  hears  constantly  repeated. 

I  have  traveled  considerably  in  Spanish- Amer- 
ica, but  never  have  I  beheld  such  a  shortsighted 
policy  in  force  as  that  of  the  present  administra- 
tion in  Venezuela.  General  Castro's  watchword 
when  he  first  assumed  the  presidency  was 
"Down  with  monopoly,"  yet  never  since  the 
overthrow  of  Spain  have  such  ruinous  monop- 
olies been  created.  Taxation,  also,  has  probably 
exceeded  anything  before  known  on  the  conti- 
nent, yet  the  funds  are  applied  to  few  useful 
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purposes.  The  many  government  salaries  are 
paid, — promptly  I  am  told.  A  small  allowance 
is  made  to  education,  the  claims  awarded  by  the 
Hague  court  to  the  three  European  powers  are 
being  steadily  reduced,  the  army  consumes  a 
large  share  of  the  revenue,  and  vast  sums,  of 
course,  are  misappropriated.  Were  even  a  frac- 
tion applied  to  the  roads,  which  are  in  a  deplor- 
able condition,  to  the  construction  of  railroads, 
bridges,  and  wharves,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  buildings,  which  are  rapidly  falling  into 
decay,  and  to  experiments  in  agriculture,  one 
would  be  less  inclined  to  condemn  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  country 
generally  gets  the  kind  of  government  it  de- 
serves. General  Castro  has,  at  least,  succeeded 
in  preserving  order  and  making  himself  feared. 
Moreover,  he  has  promised  a  speedy  reduction 
of  taxes,  and  maintains  that  they  were  necessary 
to  defray  the  cost  of  putting  down  the  last  revo- 
lution. He  is,  of  course,  a  military  man,  not  an 
administrator  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
has  surrounded  himself  with  some  able  men, 
one  of  whom,  General  Velutini,  is  now  in  Eu- 
rope endeavoring  to  arrange  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  entire  national  debt. 

Caracas,  Venezuela. 


A   VIEW   OF  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  BURNED  DISTRICT,   SHOWING   ONE  OF   THE  NEWLY   WIDENED  STREETS,   NEW   OFFICE  AND 
STORE  BUILDINGS,   AND  FIREPROOF  BUILDING  BEING  REPAIRED.* 

BALTIMORE,    ONE   YEAR   AFTER   THE    FIRE. 

BY  DAY  ALLEN  WILLEY. 


'■'■  'pROM  what  we  hear,  there  is  not  much  left 
J-  of  Baltimore,"  was  the  way  the  editor 
of  one  of  the  metropolitan  magazines  put  it,  in 
declining  an  article  of  a  local  character  he  had 
requested  the  writer  to  prepare  just  before  the 
disaster  of  February,  1904. 

"Where  the  whirlwind  of  heat  and  flame  had 
reached,  little  was  left.  In  one  hundred  and 
forty  acres  of  the  heart  of  the  city  stood  a  few 
skeletons  of  oflBce-buildings  and  tottering  frag- 
ments of  walls.  For  block  after  block,  only 
heaps  of  brick  and  piles  of  broken  and  twisted 
metal  covered  the  sites  of  stores  and  warehouses, 
and  the  streets  on  which  they  stood,  to  such  an 
extent  that  even  the  highways  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished. Out  of  thirteen  hundred  and  forty- 
three  structures  of  all  kinds,  actually  less  than 
a  half-dozen  were  so  little  damaged  as  to  be  fit  for 
occupancy.  Over  a  thousand  were  literally  razed 
to  the  ground  ;  the  walls  of  most  that  remained 
were  so  weakened  as  to  be  unfit  for  further  use. 
The  huge  metal-framed  "fireproof"  office-build- 
ings were  mere  shells,  so  completely  fire-swept 
that  practically  everything  inflammable  was  con- 
sumed. The  exact  proportion  of  their  injury,  as 
determined  by  the  insi;rance  appraisers,  ranged 
from  54  to  74  per  cent,  of  their  value.  In  otiier 
words,  over  half  of  the  material  each  contained 
was  a  total  loss. 

As  in  other  large  cities,  the  tendency  in  Balti- 

*  The  pictures  accompanying  this  article  are  from  photo- 
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more  has  been  to  center  a  certain  kind  of  busi- 
ness in  a  particular  locality.  Thus,  most  of  the 
wholesale  shoe-dealers  were  so  concentrated. 
The  dry-goods  jobbers  could  be  found  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  The  wholesale  millinery 
establishments  were  side  by  side.  The  exten- 
sive dealers  in  men's  clothing,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  were  also  "colonized,"  and  several 
of  the  largest  clothing  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  were  within  a  stone's-throw  of 
one  another.  Baltimore  had  its  financial  district, 
centering  about  German  Street — the  Wall  Street 
of  the  South.  The  principal  office-biiildings 
stood  within  an  area  of  two  squares.  Naturally, 
the  greater  number  of  banking  institutions  were 
situated  in  or  near  the  financial  section.  When 
the  flames  of  the  conflagration  had  died  away 
to  smoking  embers,  and  the  people  had  become 
calm  enough  to  form  a  partial  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  the  disaster,  they  realized  that  the 
jobbing  trade  had  suffered  most  severely, — 
stores  and  stocks  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
wholesale  merchants  had  been  destroyed,  or 
damaged  so  as  to  be  worthless.  The  financial 
district  was  simply  obliterated,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  banking-houses.  Nothing 
of  value  was  left  on  the  mercantile  streets  lead- 
ing to  the  wharf  front.  Biit  two  office-buildings, 
and  those  of  small  size,  were  untouched.  The 
main  portion  of  Baltimore  Street — the  Broad- 
way of  the  city — was  in  ruins. 

Few  amid  the  thousands  who  saw  the  havoc 
which  had  been   wrought  ventured  to  predict 
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MAP  OF  THE  BURNED  DISTRICT,   PREPARED  BY  THE  TOPOGRAPHICAL  SURVEY  OF   BALTIMORE  CITY. 

([•]  Corner  of  Charles  and  Baltimore  streets,  the  business  center  of  the  city.    [ ]  Boundaries  of  burned  district. 

[  +  ]  Blocks  where  all  sites  have  been  rebuilt  or  contracts  let  for  buildings,    [p]  Blocks  partly  rebuilt.    [S]  Streets 
widened.    Scale  300  feet  to  inch.) 


that  the  city  would  ever  recover  from  it.  After 
a  partial  estimate  had  been  made  of  the  loss 
from  a  monetary  standpoint,  the  figures  were  of 
such  proportions  that  the  pessimists  had  ground 
for  their  statements  that  Baltimore  would  drop 
out  of  the  list  of  greater  American  communities 
and  take  its  place  among  those  of  minor  impor- 
tance,— that  its  diminished  resources  would  lead 
to  a  decline  both  in  business  and  in  population. 
As  is  usually  the  case  at  such  a  time,  the  hur- 
riedly compiled  accounts  of  the  disaster  in  many 
instances  grossly  exaggerated  its  extent.  But 
the  statistics  of  such  authorities  as  the  insurance 
adjusters,  agents  of  large  estates,  and  other  ex- 
perts in  realty  were  formidable  enough.  They 
proved  beyond  question  that  not  less  than  $25,- 
000,000  worth  of  buildings  were  totally  or  par- 


tially destroyed,  allowing  |1, 500, 000  for  sal- 
vage. The  goods,  machinery,  furniture,  and 
other  material  they  contained  were  destroyed  or 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  $55,000,000,  allowing 
for  the  small  quantity  rescued.  On  this  prop- 
erty, insurance  to  the  amount  of  $35,000,000 
had  been  placed,  leaving  a  balance  of  $45,000,- 
000  not  covered  by  premiums.  To  it,  however, 
must  be  added  the  income  from  rental  of  the 
burned  structures.  While  a  precise  estimate 
cannot  be  made,  an  idea  of  its  extent  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  single  corporation  acted  as 
agent  for  property  which  rented  for  $200,000 
annually.  As  none  of  the  new  bviildings  on  it 
was  ready  for  occupation  until  a  year  later,  the 
amount  mentioned  has  been  lost  by  its  clients, 
besides  the  sum  not  covered  by  insurance.     In 
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fact,  the  decrease  in  revenue  from  this  cause 
is  believed  by  real-estate  agents  to  have  aggre- 
gated fully  $20,000,000,  making  a  total  net  loss 
of  $65,000,000.  But  the  most  serious  question 
of  all  was  the  business  outlook  for  the  merchants 
whose  establishments  were  in  ruins.  "What 
could  be  done  to  serve  their  customers  ?  What 
could  they  do  to  keep  their  patronage  from 
being  distributed  elsewhere  ?  It  may  be  said 
here  that  the  money  represented  by  orders 
which  coiild  not  be  filled  ran  into  millions  of 
dollars  ;  but  as  will  be  noted  hereafter,  the  fall- 
ing off  in  business  was  merely  temporary. 

TEMPOEARY    BUSINESS    QUARTERS. 

Thus  crippled,  the  people  were  left  to  work 
out  their  own  future,  for  after  the  fire  com- 
panies, who  had  responded  from  neighboring 
cities  in  answer  to  the  call  for  help,  had  departed, 
no  other  aid  was  requested.  Long  before  the 
flames  had  shot,  up  for  the  last  time,  the  streets 
adjacent  to  the  burned  area  had  been  invaded 
by  the  store  and  office  hunter.  Mansions,  his- 
toric in  their  associations,  were  turned  into 
counting-rooms  and  banking-houses.  Even  their 
attics,  where  the  old  colored  caretakers  had  lived 
since  the  Civil  War,  were  renovated  and  rented 
to  the  homeless  business  and  professional  folk. 
Such  was  the  demand  for  accommodations  that 
anything  with  a  roof  was  eagerly  secured.  A 
colored  high  school  was  converted  into  quarters 
for  one  of  the  principal  trust  companies  ;  another 
was  turned  into  a  temporary  office-building,  its 
recitation  rooms  occupied  by  attorneys,  insur- 
ance men,  real-estate  agents,  and  stock  brokers. 
So  few  warehouses  remained  that  a  wholesale 
grocery  firm  leased  a  church  edifice  and  took  the 
minister's  study  for  its  office.  One  of  the  ar- 
mories was  turned  into  a  dry-goods  store.  The 
largest  savings-bank  in  the  city  moved  into  the 
courthouse.  Thus,  the  fire  proved  an  unex- 
pected blessing  to  real -estate  owners  in  the 
vicinity,  who  expended  their  means  liberally  in 
repairing  and  enlarging  their  buildings. 

STREET    AND    WHARF    BETTERMENTS. 

With  a  place  where  one  could  at  least  hang 
out  his  sign  and  receive  his  mail,  the  next  step 
was  to  set  about  rebuilding.  Then  the  oppor- 
tunity for  making  civic  improvements  presented 
itself.  Some  of  the  principal  thoroughfares 
were  narrow  and  crooked — why  not  widen  and 
straighten  them  ?  It  was  recognized  that  the 
spread  of  the  fire  in  one  direction  had  been 
checked  by  the  fireproof  courthouse  and  the 
spacious  square  or  plaza  which  adjoined  it  on 
the  east.  If  another  plaza  were  created  on  the 
west  side,  it  would  form  an  additional  safeguard 


against  possible  conflagrations  in  future  and  an 
ornamental  setting  to  the  courthouse  itself, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  public  edifices 
in  America.  The  streets  adjacent  to  the  docks 
could  be  broadened  to  relieve  the  congestion  of 
traffic,  and  the  suggestion  was  also  made  that  a 
series  of  wharves  and  warehouses  could  now  be 
afforded  which  would  greatly  increase  the  com- 
mercial facilities  of  the  port.  It  speaks  well  for 
the  spirit  of  optimism  which  prevailed,  that  the 
people  decided  in  favor  of  these  and  other  plans 
for  public  betterment,  although  they  mean  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  money  in  ad- 
dition to  the  outlay  incurred  for  merely  replac- 
ing the  buildings  in  the  burned  area.  Baltimore 
will  have  paid  out  fully  $10,000,000  for  the  im- 
provements referred  to,  as  well  as  new  school 
buildings,  street-paving,  and  other  public  utili- 
ties, when  the  plans  which  its  citizens  are  now 
executing  are  completed. 

AN    IMPROVED    ARCHITECTURE. 

In  the  work  of  restoration,  the  people  have 
made  haste  slowly,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  as  well. 
They  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
future,  and  if  any  error  has  been  made,  it  is  on 
the  side  of  conservatism,  but  they  have  had  ex- 
pert counsel  of  the  greatest  value  in  their  ef- 
forts. Naturally,  when  the  extent  of  the  disas- 
ter became  known  outside,  here  centered  the 
interest  of  the  architect,  the.  builder,  and  the 
material  dealer,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  city's 
population  received  a  notable  addition.  The 
property-owners  had  their  attention  drawn  to 
the  latest  ideas  in  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  the  store  or  warehouse.  The  designs 
of  the  country's  noted  architects  were  submit- 
ted for  their  decision.  The  merits  of  various 
forms  of  fire  protection  were  placed  before  them. 
In  short,  if  they  had  been  behind  the  times  in 
knowledge  of  modern  building,  they  were  soon 
made  familiar  with  it  by  the  energetic  agents 
who  invaded  the  city  by  the  score.  While  week 
after  week  passed,  in  which  the  debris  was  being 
removed  and  the  State  and  city  authorities  were 
dallying  over  legislation  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  public  improvements,  the  real-estate  owners 
were  studying  the  best  methods  of  again  utiliz- 
ing their  vacant  sites.  Consequently,  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  district  being  rebuilt  represents 
the  most  recent  conception  of  structures  for 
commercial,  financial,  and  industrial  purposes. 

It  is  but  just  at  this  point  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
faith  in  the  future  Baltimore  displayed  by  the 
newspaper  publishers,  who  were  among  the  first 
to  plan  business  homes  which  would  not  only 
be  suitable  for  their  purposes,  but  form  examples 
of  the  city's  progress.     The  Xetvs,  for  instance,  is 
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to  be  provided  with  an  artistic  Iniilding  composed 
of  what  is  known  as  ferro-concrete,  the  walls 
being  literally  molded  in  one  piece.  The  en- 
tire space  is  devoted  to  the  offices  and  plant,  and 
is  lighted,  ventilated,  cleaned,  and  all  the  other 
mechanism  operated  by  the  electric  current, — 
not  a  particle  of  steam  being  generated  on  the 
premises.  For  the  American,  was  planned  a  six- 
teen-story structure,  its  massive  steel  framework 
faced  with  stone  and  ornamental  brick.  Its 
dimensions  make  it  one  of  the  most  imposing  of 
the  group  of  "sky-scrapers."  The  publishers 
of  the  Su7i  also  decided  on  an  elaborate  building 
exclusively  for  the  newspaper,  placing  it  upon  a 
new  site,  but  erecting  attractive  apartments  for 
offices  at  its  former  location.  Vying  with  the 
press,  however,  were  bankers,  managers  of  es- 
tates, and  tradesmen,  and  while,  as  already  in- 
timated, the  weeks  became  months  before  the 
army  of  masons,  carpenters,  iron-workers,  and 
other  artisans  began  the  creation  of  the  newer 
city,  when  the  work  was  fairly  under  way,  the 
magnitude  of  the  operations  was  such  as  to  dis- 
pel any  doubt  as  to  the  confidence  of  the  capital- 
ist in  the  future  importance  of  Baltimore.  True, 
here  and  there  can  be  seen  designs  which  are 
inferior  and  discreditable  to  the  neighborhood 
in  which  they  are  situated,  but  in  nearly  every 
instance,  from  the  ruins  have  arisen  or  are  ris- 
ing structures  equal  if  not  superior  in  size  and 
quality  to  those  which  they  replace,  for  many 
firms  have  availed  themselves  of  the  emergency 
to  provide  room  for  expansion  in  business,  and 
in  some  instances,  occupy  double  the  amount  of 
space  embraced  in  their  former  quarters. 

Extremely  interesting  from  a  technical  stand- 
point have  been  the  methods  of  repairing  the 
office-buildings  which  passed  through  the  baptism 
of  heat  and  flame. 

In  one  instance,  the  entire  interior — with  the 
exception  of  a  single  brick  partition  wall  and  a 
few  steel  girders — had  to  be  replaced,  the  metal 
taken  out  being  worthless  except  as  scrap  iron. 
The  cost  of  restoring  this  building  was  60  per 
cent,  of  its  original  value.  The  Continental — 
the  costliest  of  the  series — was  stripped  of  nearly 
every  particle  of  material  in  its  walls,  leaving 
bare  its  steel  skeleton,  to  be  given  a  new  cover- 
ing. The  classic  marble  front  of  the  home  of 
a  trust  company  was  so  damaged  by  the  heat 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  every  piece  of 
it,  but  the  directors  did  not  hesitate  to  pay  for 
another  marble  exterior  equally  as  ornate.  Such 
is  but  one  example  of  the  broad,  far-seeing  spirit 
that  has  been  shown  in  making  the  "newer"  city 
— for  it  is  another  city  in  size  that  is  taking  the 
place  of  the  blackened  stretches  of  brick  and 
mortar. 


THE  UUINS  OF  THE  NEW  BANKING-HOUSE  OF 
HAMBLETON  &  CO. 

THE    PROGRESS    OF    REBUILDING. 

Thus  far,  we  have  referred  only  in  general 
terms  to  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  res- 
toration of  Baltimore.  Fortunately,  testimony 
to  verify  the  statements  made  is  found  in  the 
statistics  compiled  by  the  insurance  adjusters 
and  by  the  city  authorities,  while  the  camera 
also  furnishes  reliable  evidence  which  cannot  be 
contradicted.  A  significant  fact  is  that  until 
July  1,  1904,  permission  had  been  given  to  erect 
but  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  new  buildings 
in  the  vacant  district,  and  in  nearly  five  months 
from  the  date  of  the  fire,  only  thirty  in  all  had 
been  completed.  This  was  largely  due  to  the 
delay  in  enacting  legislation  and  the  dilatory  at- 
titude of  public  officials.  On  December  1,  1904, 
however,  permits  had  been  issued  for  work  rep- 
resenting a  total  value  of  nearly  fifteen  million 
dollars,  actually  75  per  cent,   of  the  total  value 
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THE  SKELETON  OF  A  FIRE-SWEPT  BDILDING,   FROM  WHICH 
THE  EXTERIOR  WALLS  WERE  TORN  AWAY. 

of  the  real  estate  destroyed,  altliougli  the  num- 
ber of  buildings  was  several  hundred  less  than 
the  number  burned.  This  indicates  that  the 
average  value  of  the  new  ones  is  considerably- 
greater  than  that  of  the  old.  When  it  is  stated 
that  nearly  two  hundred  contracts  had  been  let 
up  to  December  1  for  buildings  four  stories 
high  and  upward,  a  further  conception  of  the 
scale  of  operations  may  be  gained.  Included  in 
the  series  of  illustrations  which  accompany  this 
article,  however,  are  several  which  show  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  various  portions  of  the  devas- 
tated area  immediately  after  the  fire  and  on  No- 
vember 15  last.  Each  set  of  views  was  taken 
from  the  same  position,  except  where  it  was 
necessary  to  move  the  camera  a  few  feet  to  pre- 
vent the  vista  from  being  cut  off  by  the  wall  of 
a  new  building.  Since  November  15,  much  of 
the  work  shown  in  a  partly  finished  state  has 
been  completed.  These  photographs  indicate 
that  the  building  operations  are  of  such  magni- 
tude that  in  some  instances  the  more  important 
thoroughfares  have  been  almost  entirely  restored 
for  commercial  purposes. 

The  activity  we  have  noted  means  more  tlian 


merely  the  city's  recuperation  from  the  fire. 
Before  it  culminates,  the  facilities  for  business 
generally  will  be  far  greater  than  were  enjoyed 
before  the  disaster,  despite  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable area  has  been  required  for  the  broad- 
er thoroughfares  and  the  new  wharves,  which 
must  be  taken  from  property  formerly  occupied 
by  buildings.  Sites  not  only  for  warehouses 
and  stores,  bub  for  hotels,  are  being  purchased 
outside  of  the  burned  district  itself.  In  brief, 
the  entire  city  is  being  affected  and  is  undergo- 
ing a  beneficial  change.  One  indication  of  this 
fact  is  shown  by  the  increased  value  of  real  es- 
tate of  all  kinds,  which  has  made  a  notable  ad- 
vance since  the  work  of  restoration  was  begun. 
Among  the  illustrations  of  individual  promotion 
may  be  cited  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany. Before  the  fire  had  been  extinguished, 
business  bodies  in  other  cities  began  offering 
inducements  to  the  company  to  move  its  head- 
quarters elsewhere,  the  inducements  including 
generous  tenders  of  assistance.  It  is  understood 
that  one  community  pledged  itself  to  furnish  free 
a  site  for  a  building,  but  all  proposals  were 
declined,  and  as  this  article  is  being  written, 
the  president  of  the  corporation  has  made  pub- 
lic the  statement  that  it  will  expend  two  million 
dollars  in  erecting  a  new  home  on  a  site  it  has 
purchased  in  the  very  center  of  the  city  at  a 
cost  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This 
means  that  the  two  thousand  employees  consti- 
tuting the  general  office  force  of  the  railroad  in 
question  will  remain  in  Baltimore,  and  that  their 
yearly  wages  will  continue  to  be  disbursed  here. 
It  may  be  added,  that  no  important  firms  or 
companies  have  removed  to  other  cities  by  rea- 
son of  their  misfortune. 

NEW    HARBOR    FACILITIES. 

"What  the  public  improvements  signify  in  the 
future  commercial  expansion  of  the  city  can  be 
realized  by  a  brief  description  of  the  changes  on 
the  water  front.  At  present,  steamships  carry- 
ing five  thousand  tons  of  cargo  cannot  come 
within  a  mile  of  the  upper  or  city  end  of  the 
harbor,  owing  to  the  depth  of  water  and  the 
limited  dock  space.  When  the  present  system 
is  completed,  it  is  expected  that  the  largest 
transatlantic  liners  entering  this  port  can  moor 
at  the  new  piers  if  necessary,  so  that  vessels  of 
ten  thousand  tons'  capacity  may  be  docked  with- 
in three  squares  of  the  business  center  of  the 
city.  In  fact,  the  wharves  will  be  as  conve- 
niently and  centrally  situated  as  those  of  any 
American  seaport,  and  far  more  accessible  than 
those  of  some  Atlantic  ports.  They  range  in 
length  from  550  to  1,450  feet,  and  in  width 
from  150  to  210  feet,  each  slip  being  150  feet 
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LOOKING  EASTWARD,  ON  FAYETTE  STREET,  TOWARD  CHARLES  STREET,  SHOWING  WHAT  WAS  LEFT  AFTER  THE  DISASTER, 
AND  THE  CHANGES  WHICH  HAVE  SINCE  BEEN  MADE.  THE  NEW  STRUCTURES  WHICH  APPEAR,  IN  THE  PICTURE  ON  THE 
RIGHT  WILL  GIVE  THE  STREET  A  FAR  MORE  SUBSTANTIAL  APPEARANCE  THAN  IT  HAD  BEFORE  THE  FIRE. 


THE  APPEARANCE  OF  BALTIMORE  STREET,  THE  MAIN  BUSINESS  STREET  OF  THE   CITY,   IMMEDIATELY  AFTER    THE    FIRE,   AND 
NINE  MONTHS  LATER,   SHOWING  THE  RAPID  RESTORATION  OF  THIS  BUSY  THOROUGHFARE. 
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wide.  Consequently,  at  the  larger  piers  four 
steamships  can  be  easily  accommodated  at  once 
— two  on  either  side.  The  streets  boi'dering  on 
the  water  front  are  to  become  commercial  ave- 
nues 120  feet  in  width,  but  the  plan  of  street 
improvement  provides  for  widths  varying  from 
60  to  150  feet,  where  in  some  instances  the 
roadway  was  barely  the  width  of  three  wagons 
abreast. 

THE    NEW    BALTIMORE    AS    A    BUSINESS    CENTER. 

To  realize  the  effect  of  the  Baltimore  disaster 
upon  the  country  at  large,  the  position  which 
this  city  has  occupied  in  commerce,  industry, 
and  other  forms  of  activity,  as  well  as  in  popula- 
tion, must  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  the 
extent  of  its  manufacturing  interests,  Baltimore 
may  be  compared  with  the  cities  of  St.  Louis 
and  Pittsburg.  Prior  to  the  fire,  the  total  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  its  various  industries  ag- 
gregated nearly  $150,000,000,'  with  a  yearly 
product  valued  at  nearly  $200,000,000,  slightly 
exceeding  Pittsburg.  The  total  amount  of  cap- 
ital represented  in  industries  in  St.  Louis  is 
placed  at  $175,000,000,  with  a  product  of  nearly 
$250,000,000.  From  an  industrial  standpoint, 
Baltimore  ranked  seventh  in  the  list  of  cities. 
In  population,  it  is  somewhat  smaller  than  Boston, 
the  latest  local  census  showing  that  it  contains 
nearly  if  not  quite  five  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand population.  As  a  clearing-house  city,  it 
stands  eighth  in  the  list,  but  its  importance  as  a 
seaport  is  perhaps  most  notable.  For  a  period 
of  years,  more  corn  has  been  exported  from  it 
than  from  any  other  city  in  the  United  'States, 
and  in  point  of  foreign  trade  it  has  occupied 
third  place,  during  some  years  exporting  more 
products  than  any  other  port,  with  the  exception 
of  New  York.  While  the  number  of  railroads 
reaching.  Baltimore  is  not  large,  they  include 
three  of  the  most  extensive  systems  in  the 
United  States, — the  Pennsylvania,  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  and  the  Wabash. 

Undoubtedly,  the  future  possibilities  of  Balti- 
more, as  an  outcome  of  the  facilities  with  which 
it  is  being  provided,  has  aroused  much  of  the 
widespread  interest  which  is  being  manifested 
by  outsiders.  True,  the  fire  proved  to  be  a  ben- 
efit from  the  standpoint  of  publicity,  for  it  ad- 
vertised the  city  far  and  wide.  The  community 
was  brought  into  touch  with  the  country  at 
large,  and  not  merely  with  the  South,  as  in  the 
past.  People  in  general  had  their  attention 
called  to  its  location,  its  broad  trade  territory, 
and  the  extent  of  its  financial,  mercantile,  and 
industrial  interests,  likewise  its  opportunities  as 
a  center  for  investment,  and  its  attractions — 


which  are  many — as  a  place  for  one's  home. 
The  great  insurance  companies  of  the  metropo- 
lis, already  heavily  interested  here,  were  among 
the  first  to  come  with  offers  to  loan  money  in 
the  burned  area,  and  a  part  of  the  restoration 
has  been  accomplished  with  their  aid.  Instead 
of  the  number  of  business  concerns  decreasing, 
it  has  been  increased  by  the  entrance  of  firms 
and  corporations  from  outside, — men  who  ob- 
served advantages  which  the  citizens  had  per- 
haps overlooked.  But  the  infusion  of  people 
and  capital  has  been  principally  due  to  the  belief 
that  the  city  is  to  expand,  not  contract,  and  that 
its  progress  is  assured  by  the  transformation 
which  it  is  undergoing. 

But  those  who  are  laboring  for  a  community 
of  greater  magnitude  and  progress  than  the  Bal- 
timore of  the  past  have  a  substantial  foundation 
for  their  efforts.  Considering  the  amount  of  the 
city's  wealth  which  was  absolutely  lost  through 
the  calamity,  it  seems  marvelous  that  its  credit 
has  been  so  well  sustained.  In  the  space  of 
thirty-six  hours,  its  assets  had  been  depleted  to 
the  extent  of  sixty-five  million  dollars  in  value. 
Yet  the  resources  of  the  local  banking-houses 
were  such  and  the  feeling  of  confidence  so  gen- 
eral that  no  interruption  to  business  was  caused, 
except  by  the  fire  itself.  In  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  not  a  single  failure  has  been  due  to 
it  where  the  liabilities  exceeded  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  total  liabilities  of  firms 
who  have  become  insolvent  on  account  of  the 
disaster  have  not  aggregated  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  a  general  way,  Baltimore  has 
always  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  rich  com- 
munity. The  manner  in  which  it  has  sustained 
this  blow  shows  that  the  reputation  is  not  un- 
merited. And  another  remarkable  fact  is,  that 
its  volume  of  trade  is  rapidly  assuming  normal 
proportions.  Not  discouraged  by  the  handicap 
in  their  relations  with  their  outside  patrons,  the 
merchants  have  made  far  more  earnest  efforts 
tlian  ever  before  to  reach  not  only  the  market  in 
the  Southern  States,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  such  has  been  the  result  of  their 
enterprise  that  at  present  the  business  of  the 
community,  as  indicated  by  the  transactions  of 
the  banks  in  its  clearing-house,  is  but  slightly 
less  than  previous  to  the  fire.  Even  during  the 
ten  months  ending  with  November,  1904,  the 
transactions  referred  to  amounted  to  over  nine 
hundred  million  dollars,  but  8-^  per  cent,  less 
than  for  the  same  pei'iod  of  1903,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  conflagration  occurred  in  the  sec- 
ond month  of  1904.  During  a  single  week  in 
November,  1904,  the  clearings  actually  exceeded 
those  of  a  year  previous. 


THE  NEW  MANHATTAN  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  EAST  RIVER,   NEW  YORK,   CONNECTING  THE  BOROUGHS  OF 

MANHATTAN  AND  BROOKLYN. 

MANHATTAN  BRIDGE:  A  LESSON  IN  MUNICIPAL 

ESTHETICS. 

BY    G.    W.    HARRIS. 


NEW  communities  are  slow  to  recognize  the 
value  of  beauty,  to  realize  their  own 
aesthetic  needs.  Most  American  cities  are  so 
new  and  have  grown  so  fast  that  they  have 
found  little  time  for  other  than  utilitarian  con- 
siderations. But  better  days  are  dawning.  In 
the  older  centers  of  Europe  it  has  long  been 
insisted  upon  that  beauty  and  utility  must  go 
hand  in  hand  in  public  works,  and  that  princi- 
ple of  city  building  is  beginning  to  be  applied 
on  this  side  of  the  world.  A  conspicuous  and 
gratifying  proof  of  the  awakening  is  to  be  found 
in  the  strenuous  and  persistent  effort  exerted  to 
make  the  Manhattan  Bridge  over  the  East  River, 
in  New  York,  an  imposing  monument, — effort 
which  has  finally  met  with  at  least  partial  success. 
The  crying  physical  need  of  the  immense  and 
rapidly  growing  American  metropolis  is  better 
transit  facilities, — especially  between  its  largest 
two  boroughs,  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn.     Sev- 


eral years  before  the  twin  cities  were  united 
under  one  municipal  government,  the  old  slow- 
going  ferries  had  been  found  inadequate  and 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  had  been  built.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  that,  too,  proved  insufficient  to 
carry  the  increasing  traffic.  It  became  evident 
that  several  bridges  would  be  needed.  The  sec- 
ond bridge  over  the  East  River,  known  as  the 
Williamsburgh  Bridge,  was  opened  in  December, 
1903.  The  third,  or  Manhattan  Bridge,  it  is  now 
promised  by  the  city's  Bridge  Department,  will 
be  built  as  speedily  as  possible. 

EVOLUTION    OF    THE    DESIGN. 

Concerning  this  bridge, — whether  it  should  be 
built  at  all,  and  if  so,  how  it  should  be  built, — 
there  has  been  more  discussion  than  over  any 
other  bridge  ever  projected  to  span  any  of  the 
waterways  of  New  York  City.  It  was  originally 
decided  upon  in  1898,  when  the  Board  of  Pub- 


AU  of  the  illustrations  with  this  article  from  drawings  by  Jules  Guerin. 
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lie  Improvements  authorized  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  a  bridge  to  cost  |5, 732, 000.  Plans 
for  a  wire-cable  bridge  were  prepared  and  ap- 
proved, and  work  on  the  piers  was  begun  under 
the  Van  Wyck  administration.  Then  the  im- 
pression became  general  that  tlie  capacity  of  the 
projected  structure  would  be  inadequate,  and 
as  money  had  not  been  appropriated  for  more 
than  the  piers,  the  bridge  commissioner  under 
the  Low  administration  discarded  the  original 
plans  and  prepared  a  design  for  a  structure  of 
larger  capacity,  substituting  eyebar  chains  for 
the  wire  cables,  making  many  other  changes, 
and  adding  a  pleasing  architectural  embellish- 
ment. This  design  was  approved  by  the  Mu- 
nicipal Art  Commission,  and  if  carried  out, 
would  have  given  New  York  a  bridge  that  would 
compare  favorably  with  the  most  artistic  bridges 
of  the  old  world,  and  one  that  would  form  a  re- 
markable contrast  with  the  existing  East  River 
bridges.  But  the  Board  of  Aldermen  withheld 
the  necessary  appropriation,  and  charges  of  un- 
due influence  on  the  part  of  rival  bridge-build- 
ing companies  were  openly  made. 

When  Tammany  Hall  again  returned  to  power, 
in  January,  1904,  the  new  bridge  commissioner, 
in  turn,  rejected  the  design  of  the  Low  admin- 
istration and  revived  the  original  plans,  revising 
them  for  the  sake  of  enlarged  capacity,  but  re- 
taining the  general  features  of  wire  cables,  steel 
towers,  and  a  suspended  stiffening  truss.  The 
aldermen  promptly  voted  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000,000,  and  on  these  revised  plans  the 
bridge  will  be  built. 

LESSONS    FROM    EARLIER    STRUCTURES. 

Now,  through  all  this  long  and  acrid  squabble 
one  point  to  the  city's  advantage  has  been 
gained, — conscientious  effort  has  been  made  to 
beautify  the  design. 

The  old  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  a  decidedly  grace- 
ful structure.  That  it  is  such  was  more  the  re- 
sult of  happy  accident  than  of  special  endeavor 
for  beauty  of  effect.     Its  building  was  experi- 


mental. There  was  no  existing  pattern  to  go 
by.  Yet  by  the  combination  of  its  stone  towers 
and  its  iron  structure  in  felicitous  proportions,  it 
presents  a  pleasing  and  a  beautiful  appearance, 
whether  viewed  from  the  river  or  from  its  own 
roadway. 

But  when  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  had  been  in 
use  a  few  years,  and  had  demonstrated  its  inca- 
pacity for  the  growing  traffic  needs,  bridge 
engineers  began  to  realize  that  it  is  a  practical 
mistake  to  build  the  main  towers  of  such  a  bridge 
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of  stone,  because  the  openings  in  the  towers  built 
of  masonry  must  necessarily  be  so  small  as  to 
curtail  materially  the  volume  of  traffic  over  the 
bridge.  Accordingly,  when  the  Williamsburgh 
Bridge  was  built,  its  towers  were  made  of  steel 
instead  of  stone.  This  bridge  was  designed  by 
a  corps  of  engineers  purely  for  utilitarian  pur- 
poses, without  any  thought  of  assthetic  needs. 
The  result  is  hideous.  This  is  not  to  disparage 
the  engineers  or  their  work.  The  bridge  will 
carry  the  load  required  of  it.  As  a  piece  of 
engineering  and  from  the  utilitarian  point  of 
view,  it  is  successful.  But  it  is  just  about  the 
ugliest  structure  in  New  York, — a  great,  tow- 
ering, threatening  mass  of  iron,  uni'elieved  by 
any  adornment.  Viewed  from  the  river,  it  is 
an  eyesore  ;  from  its  own  approaches,  an  ugly 
monstrosity. 

Popular  recognition  of  the  ugliness  of  this 
bridge  and  the  resultant  feeling,  crystallizing 
into  indignation  in  certain  public-spirited  organ- 
izations, have  done  more  than  anything  else  in 
recent  years  to  arouse  the  city  government  to 
realize  that  its  "  business  may  sometimes  best  be 
served  by  beauty."  It  has  been  brought  to  un- 
derstand that  the  city  can  afford  to  pay  some- 
thing for  a  handsome  appearance.  The  demand 
that  the  lines  of  the  new  Manhattan  Bridge 
should  be  made  as  beautiful  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  strength,  efficiency,  economy,  and 
speed  of  construction,  has  been  so  insistent  that 
not  even  a  Tammany  commissioner  has  dared 
to  disregard  it.  When  his  engineers  had  com- 
pleted their  figuring  and  planning,  the  design 
was  submitted  to  Messrs.  Carrere  &  Hastings 
for  architectural  treatment.  The  result,  it  is 
believed,  has  been  eminently  successful.  The 
work  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Municipal 
Art  Commission. 

DISTINCTIVE    FEATURES    OF    THE    NEW    BRIDGE. 

Manhattan  Bridge,  which  will  cross  the  East 
River  at  a  point  a  short  distance  above  Brook- 
lyn Bridge,  will  complete  the  extension  of  Flat- 
bush  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  joining  that  highway  to 
Canal  Street,  Manhattan,  at  a  point  near  the 
Bowery,  and  will  thus  form  part  of  a  fine  wide 
thoroughfare  from  the  North  River  to  Prospect 
Park, — and,  indeed,  to  Coney  Island, — really 
providing  the  first  such  thoroughfare  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  ocean.  It  will  have  a  total 
length,  including  approaches,  of  6,500  feet,  a 
central  span  1,470  feet  long,  and  two  end  spans 
each  725  feet  long  (Brooklyn  Bridge  is  6.000 
feet  long,  with  a  central  span  of  1,595  feet  ; 
Williamsburgh  Bridge,  7,200  feet  long,  with  a 
central  span  of  1,G00  feet).  The  new  bridge 
will  be  120  feet  wide  (the  width  of  the  Brook- 


THE  SIDE  ELEVATION   OF  THE  TOWERS. 

lyn  Bridge  is  84  feet),  and  it  will  carry  a  vehicu- 
lar roadway  34  feet  wide,  two  footwalks,  and 
eight  railway  tracks, — four  for  trolley  cars,  and 
four,  on  a  second  deck,  for  elevated  trains.  It 
will  be  like  the  old  Brooklyn  Bridge  in  that  the 
shore  spans  of  its  cables  will  be  "loaded," — 
that  is,  they  will  carry  the  roadway.  This  is 
not  so  in  the  Williamsburgh  Bridge,   in  which 
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tlie  slightly  lessened  cost  of  the  structure  does 
not  compensate  for  its  hidcousness. 

The  steel  towers,  altliough  containing  about 
33  per  cent,  moi'e  material  than  the  Williams- 
burgh  towers,  will  be  much  lighter  in  general 
appearance.  This  effect  will  be  secured  by 
treating  the  central  part  of  the  tower  as  a  great 
open  arch.  Cutting  down  through  this  central 
arch,  it  would  be  possible  to  take  either  half  of 
the  complete  bridge  away  and  leave  the  other 
half  intact,  which  would  still  form  a  perfect  and 
pi'acticable  bridge  in  itself.  Thus,  if  it  should 
become  necessary  at  some  future  time  to  rebuild 
the  bridge,  one  half  of  it  could  be  rebuilt  at 
once  without  impairing  the  usefulness  of  the 
other  half.  The  towers  will  be  constructed  on 
the  masonry  foundations  which  are  now  in  place 
just  inside  the  pierhead  line.  These  are  about 
70  feet  high,  and  sink  92  feet  below  high  water. 
The  towers  will  rise  330  feet  above  the  mean 
high  water  level. 

The  cables  are  to  be  made  of  straight  wires 
laid  parallel,  and  will  measure  21  inches  in 
diameter.  The  anchorages  will  be  built  of  gran- 
ite, with  brownstone  and  concrete  backing. 
Each  will  contain  more  than  60,000  cubic  yards 
of  masonry.  The  structure  between  the  anchor- 
ages, including  cables,  will  require  about  40,000 
tons  of  steel.  The  bridge  is  calculated  to  sus- 
tain a  regular  load  of  8,000  pounds  to  the  run- 
ning foot,  and  an  emergency  load  of"  16,000 
pounds. 

BEAUTIFICATION    OF    ANCHORAGES    AND    TOWEHS. 

When  the  plans  incorporating  the  above  pro- 
visions were  submitted  to  the  architects  they 
found  that  while  the  needs  of  traffic  precluded 
the  use  of  stone  towers,  and  made  it  impossible 
by  that  means  to  obtain  any  effect  of  masonry 
above  the  roadbed,  it  was  yet  necessary,  for  the 
sake  of  harmony,  that  there  should  be  some 
expression  in  stone  above  the  roadbed  of  the 
immense  amount  of  masonry  required  under  the 
roadbed  for  the  construction  of  the  anchorage. 
The  lines  of  the  towers  they  considered  beauti- 
ful in  themselves  as  the  expression  of  an  eco- 
nomic and  mathematical  construction,  and  the 
main  lines  of  the  cables  and  suspended  truss  as 
given  by  the  engineers  were  pronounced  beauti- 
ful because  expressing  the  rational  and  simple 
solution  of  the  problem  from  the  engineering 
point  of  view. 

Therefore  the  architects  made  the  stonework 
over  the  ancliorages  the  most  important  feature 
of  their  design.  Their  endeavor  was  to  utilize 
the  necessary  masonry  supports  for  the  anchor- 
age saddles  in  making  them  a  part  of  the  archi- 
tectural scheme  of  a  colonnade  on  each  side  on 


top  of  the  anchorage.  One  of  the  pavilions  of 
the  colonnade  on  either  side  is  devoted  to  stair- 
cases connecting  with  the  interior  of  the  anchor- 
age, and  which  will  be  finally  connected  with 
the  street.  The  anchorage  is  about  225  feet 
long  and  175  feet  wide,  and  the  court  treat- 
ment, 120  feet  above  the  water  level,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  impressive.  This  treatment  of 
the  anchorage  also  makes  it  possible  to  obtain 
extra  width  at  that  part  of  the  bridge,  and  to 
provide  places  aside  from  the  stream  of  traffic 
where  people  may  stop  to  rest  and  get  a  view  of 
the  city  and  the  river.  As  seen  from  the  street 
the  anchorage  itself  will  be  handsome  in  its 
simplicity.  Only  structural  decoration  has  been 
used.  All  of  the  enrichment  has  been  concen- 
trated on  that  part  of  the  anchorage  which 
comes  under  the  colonnade  and  which  expresses 
an  interior  void.  That  part  which  carries  the 
real  load  has  been  kept  simple  and  massive,  in 
contrast  with  the  other. 

Such  decoration  as  has  been  given  to  the 
towers  has  been  concentrated  to  accentuate  the 
lines  of  construction.  Covered  resting-places 
have  been  designed  here,  and  their  iron  and 
copper  hoods  will  enrich  the  lines  and  give  a 
shadow  at  that  point.  The  towers  are  crowned 
with  a  simple  cornice  effect,  which  is  kept  under 
the  lines  of  the  cable,  like  the  cap  of  a  column 
under  an  architrave.  This  cornice  has  been 
made  of  heavy  iron,  witli  a  large  projection,  and 
all  the  decorative  features  have  been  concentrated 
in  a  gallery  effect  the  whole  width  of  the  tower. 

Thus  Manhattan  Bridge  will  be  built.  With 
its  approaches  it  will  cost  the  city,  it  is  esti- 
mated, about  $20,000,000.  The  Department  of 
Bridges  hopes  to  have  it  completed  by  the  end 
of  1907.  While  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
bridge  will  be  the  "  epoch-making "  structure 
that  would  have  resulted  if  the  plans  of  the  Low 
administration  could  have  been  carried  out, 
there  is  ample  assurance  in  the  design  finally 
adopted  that  it  will  be  a  work  of  considerable 
beauty.  It  has  already  been  said  that  this  will 
be  a  great  gain  to  the  city, — for  aside  from  its 
value  as  a  factor  for  culture  and  education,  as  a 
stimulating  and  ennobling  influence  on  the  city's 
inhabitants,  civic  beauty  pays  directly  in  mone- 
tary return.  But  the  gain  is  not  alone  New 
York's.  This  metropolis  is  the  gateway  to  the 
new  world.  Every  beautiful  and  imposing  pub- 
lic monument  erected  here  is  an  example  in  civic 
pride  to  all  the  other  cities  in  the  land.  More 
and  more,  as  New  York  is  improved  and  beauti- 
fied, it  must  become  the  pride  and  glory  of 
America,  as  Paris  is  the  crown  of  F'rance.  The 
gain  of  a  beautiful  structure  here  is  the  nation's 
y;aiu  also. 
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GENERAL   STOESSEL,    RUSSIAN    DEFENDER   OF 

PORT   ARTHUR. 


PERHAPS  the  only  Russian  reputation  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  the  war  with  the  Jap- 
anese, in  the  estimation  of  the  outside  world,  is 
that  of  General  Stoessel,  the  heroic  defender  of 
Port  Arthur.  Now  that  the  defense  of  the  fa- 
mous fortress  has  passed  into  history,  the  com- 
mander of  the  gallant  garrison  has  become  a 
national  hero,  whose 
name  will  be  handed 
down,  in  song  and 
story,  to  future  gener- 
ations. 

Anatoli  Mikhailo- 
vich  Stoessel  is  the 
subject  of  conflicting 
biographies.  He  is 
called  a  Russian,  a 
Swede,  a  Swiss,  a  Ger- 
man, a  Jew.  There  is 
not  much  to  be  said  of 
him.  Born,  July  10, 
1848,  in  St.  Petersburg, 
of  a  family  of  Swedish 
origin, — so  much  may 
be  said  to  be  known, 
— he  was  educated  in 
the  Pavlov  Military 
School,  in  the  Russian 
capital,  in  the  same 
class  with  General 
Kuropatkin,  and  en- 
tered the  army  in  1864. 
He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Russo- 
TurkishWar,  1877-78. 
He  was  made  a  colonel 
in  1889,  and  a  major- 
general  in  1899.  The 
next  year   he   became 

commander  of  the  Ninth  East  Siberian  Sharp- 
shooters' Brigade.  For  his  service  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Boxers,  in  1900,  he  was  made 
a  lieutenant-general.  In  February,  1904,  wlien 
the  war  with  Japan  broke  out,  Stoessel  was 
appointed  commander  at  Port  Arthur,  and 
soon  afterward  was  made  commander  of  the 
entire  army  corps  ordered  to  the  defense  of 
that  fortress.  Genei-al  Stoessel  is  really  a  mili- 
tary scientist.  He  knows  thoroughly  the  en- 
gineer's work,  as  well  as  chemistry,  fortification 
methods,  and  sanitary  improvements.  Russia 
could    Tjot  find  any  better    defender  for  a  be- 


GENERAL  STOESSEL. 


sieged  city.  In  recognition  of  his  gallant  de- 
fense, Emperor  Nicholas  has  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  aide-de-camp  to  the  Czar,  and 
the  German  Emperor  has  given  him  the  German 
order  of  "  Pour  le  Merite." 

General  Stoessel  owes  his  success  to  his  per- 
sonal qualifications  of  untiring  energy,  of  thor- 
oughness, and  of  devo- 
tion to  duty.  His  talent 
for  administration  is 
pronounced  exception- 
al. While  not  a  favor- 
ite in  the  social  circles 
of  St.  Petersburg,  he 
has  gained  the  respect 
of  every  military  critic 
and  war  correspondent 
who  has  come  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  him. 
Mr.  Hector  Fuller,  the 
American  correspond- 
ent who  succeeded  in 
getting  safely  into  Port 
Arthur  (and  out  again), 
declares  that,  the  world 
over,  no  one  man  im- 
pressed him  with  "such 
a  sense  of  dignity  and 
power,  of  sheer  ability 
and  dogged  determina- 
tion, as  did  General 
Stoessel."  The  gen- 
eral's square  jaw  and 
grizzled,  close-cropped 
beard  strongly  suggest 
General  Grant  to  this 
correspondent.  "  His 
eyes  were  steely-gray, 
but  they  could  twinkle 
merrily.  He  stood  firmly  on  his  feet,  and  his 
voice,  like  that  of  most  of  the  big  men  of  earth, 
was  gentle  and  kintlly — but  he  wasted  it  in  no 
unnecessary  words." 

Stoessel  himself,  despite  his  origin,  is  a  thor- 
ough Russian.  According  to  a  statement  made 
by  the  general's  sister,  his  grandfather  came  to 
Kussia  from  Sweden  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Paul.  His  two  sons,  Ivan  and  Michael, 
liecauK!  Russian  subjects,  and  were  brought  n\) 
in  the  orthodox  faith,  although  their  father  al- 
ways remained  Lutheran.  The  present  Stoessel 
is  the  son  of  Michael, 


THEODORE   THOMAS   AND   THE    DEVELOPMENT 

OF   AMERICAN    MUSIC. 


BY  W.   J.   HENDERSON. 


THE  death  of  Theodore  Thomas  removes 
from  musical  life  in  the  United.  States  a 
personality  which  at  one  time  had  a  large  signifi- 
cance, and.  which  never  ceased  to  have  impor- 
tance. Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  born  in  Essens, 
East  Friesland,  on  October  11,  1835,  came  to 
this  country  while  a  child.  He  had  already  been 
taught  by  his  father  to  play  the  violin,  and  had 
made  some  concert  appearances  as  an  infant 
prodigy.  In  1845,  he  played,  on  several  occa- 
sions in  New  York  as  a  solo  violinist,  and  then 
settled  down  to  the  routine  of  orchestral  per- 
formance. He  became  one  of  the  violinists  in 
the  opera  orchestra  of  which  the  well-known 
Arditi  was  for  a  time  conductor. 

Under  the  Italian  director,  Mr.  Thomas  rose 
to  the  post  of  concert  master,  and  as  such  helped 
to  accompany  Sontag,  Grisi,  Mario,  and  other 
celebrated  artists.  In  1854,  together  with  Dr. 
William  Mason,  the  pianist  ;  Frederick  Bergner, 
a  'cellist, — both  of  whom  survive  him  ;  Joseph 
Mosenthal,  a  violinist,  afterward  conductor  of 
the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  ;  Carl  Bergmann,  and 
George  Matzka,  also  a  violinist,  he  began  a  series 
of  chamber-music  concerts.  These  entertainments 
were  the  first  of  many  in  which  Mr.  Thomas  fig- 
ured, and  which  were  of  great  influence  upon  the 
growth  of  a  taste  for  good  music  in  New  York.  It 
was  in  1854  that  Mason,  Thomas'  lifelong  friend, 
finished  his  studies  with  Liszt  and  returned  to  this 
country,  bringing  with  him  some  new  chamber 
music  by  Brahms.  Thomas  was  quick  to  per- 
ceive the  high  artistic  importance  of  the  new 
works,  and  from  that  time  forward  he  was  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  great  German  symphonist. 

AS    A    CHAMBER-MUSIC    DIRECTOR. 

Dr.  Mason  has  said  that  in  these  chamber- 
music  concerts  Thomas  at  once  took  the  lead 
and  demonstrated  his  fitness  for  musical  di- 
rection. Hence,  in  the  season  of  1864—65  he 
came  to  venture  upon  his  first  series  of  sym-' 
phony  concerts.  These  were  carried  on  for  five 
seasons  with  unequal  success.  In  1866  began 
the  famous  summer  concerts.  Mr.  Thomas  gave 
them  at  first  in  Terrace  Garden,  but  in  1868  the 
need  of  a  larger  auditorium  caused  their  removal 
to  Central  Park  Garden.  Old  music-lovers  still 
talk  with  enthusiasm  of  Thomas'  Central  Park 
Garden  concerts.     His  fame  ?is  a  conductor  now 


began  to  spread  abroad,  and  he  was  praised 
especially  for  his  admirable  skill  as  a  programme- 
maker. 

In  1869,  he  made  his  first  concert  tour  through 
the  West,  with  an  orchestra  of  forty  musicians. 
Later,  he  increased  the  number  to  seventy-five, 
and  in  1883  went  Westward  on  a  festival  tour, 
which  ended  in  San  Francisco.  The  symphony 
concerts  in  New  York,  discontinued  in  1869, 
were  resumed  in  1872,  at  Steinway  Hall,  and 
continued  there  till  Mr.  Thomas  left  New  York 
for  Cincinnati,  where  he  had  been  appointed 
president  of  the  new  school  of  music,  in  1878. 
In  the  season  of  1877—78,  he  was  conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  and  in 
April,  1879,  he  was  reelected  to  the  same  post, 
and  that  brought  him  back  to  the  metropolis. 
In  1863,  he  became  conductor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  retained  the  position 
almost  without  interruption  till  he  left  New 
York,  in  1888,  at  which  time  he  gave  up  also 
the  conductorship  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic. 

THE    MOVE    TO    CHICAGO. 

For  some  time  previous  to  his  departure,  Mr. 
Thomas  had  been  battling  against  odds.  Others 
were  beginning  to  reap  the  benefits  of  his  labor 
in  developing  a  taste  for  good  music.  New 
conductors  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  patron- 
age had  to  be  divided.  Finally  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  began  its  visits  to  New 
York,  and  a  new  standard  of  finish  was  set  up. 
The  Thomas  concerts  lost  money,  and  when  a 
number  of  Chicago  gentlemen  associated  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  local  or- 
chestra and  offered  the  place  of  conductor  to 
Mr.  Thomas,  he  accepted.  He  had  a  hard  strug- 
gle, at  first,  in  the  AYestern  city,  and  maintained 
his  high  musical  standard  in  the  face  of  opposi- 
tion, complaint,  and  pecuniary  discouragement. 
His  backers  were  faithful  to  him,  however,  and 
just  before  he  died  had  erected  for  the  orchestra 
a  handsome  new  music  hall. 

The  truth  is  that  when  Mr.  Thomas  died  he 
had  completed  the  labors  which  signified.  In 
New  York,  he  had  planted  the  idea  of  the  or- 
chestra as  a  musical  entity.  The  "  Thomas 
Orchestra"  was  tlie  forerunner  of  tlio  Boston 
Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  and  the  other 
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city  orchestras  which  are  now  part  and  parcel 
oftlie  musical  life  of  the  United  States.  As 
conductor  of  his  orchestra  he  set  up  a  high 
standard  of  refinement,  finisli,  and  tonal  beauty 
of  performance.  In  earlier  days,  it  was  regarded 
as  sufficient  for  an  orchestra  to  present  the 
music.  If  it  was  played  with  spirit  and  plenty 
of  sound,  that  was  enough.  Mr.  Thomas  offered 
artistic  polish  in  his  concerts,  and  with  it  he 
combined  individuality  of  interpretation.  He  was 
the  first  concert  conductor  in   this  country  to 


specialize  the  personal  reading  of  the  works  in 
hand.  Others  had  given  readings,  of  course, 
but  Mr.  Thomas  invited  attention  to  his,  chal- 
lenged criticism,  and  sometimes  provoked  con- 
troversy. 

There  is  an  erroneous  belief  that  he  was  the 
first  advocate  of  Wagner  in  this  country.  "What- 
ever credit  belongs  to  that  place  must  be  award- 
ed to  Carl  Bergmann,  for  it  was  he  who  played 
Wagner  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  who, 
when  some  one  complained  that  people  did  not 
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From  llie  architect's  drawing. 

THE  NEW  HALL  OF  THE  CHICAGO  ORCHESTRA. 

(Built  for  Theodore  Thomas,  out  of  an  endowment  of  $750,- 
000,  subscribed  in  small  amounts  by  the  citizens  of  Chicago. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  call  it  the  Theodore  Thomas  Hall.) 

like  Wagner,  answered,  '''  Then  tliey  must  hear 
him  till  they  do."  Mr.  Thomas'  greatest  claim 
as  a  conductor  is  to  catholicity  of  taste.  He  was 
a  conservator  of  all  that  was  best  in  the  older 
schools,  and  a  warm  friend  of  all  that  was  great 
among  the  new.  He  saw  Wagner,  but  not  Wag- 
ner alone. 

He  was  a  persistent  performer  of  the  music 
of  Bach,  which  was  far  less  likely  to  appeal  to 
general  audiences  than  the  music  of  Wagner. 
It  took  courage  to  put  Bach  fugues  on  pro- 
grammes thirty-five  years  ago,  but  Mr.  Thomas 
gave  the  old  master  a  prominent  place.  He  also 
made  a  specialty  of  his  performances  of  Beetho- 
ven's symphonies,  and  his  readings  came  to  be 
accepted  by  the  concert-going  public  as  authori- 
tative. He  was  vigorously  criticised  for  some 
of  his  interpretations,  however,  and  was  bitterly 
censured  for  having  on  one  occasion  transposed 
the  last  movement  of  the  ninth  symphony.  But 
it  is  beyond  question  that  Mr.  Thomas  did  much 
to  establish  the  public  standard  of  taste  in  the 


works  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Scliubert,  and  Schu- 
mann. He  also  made  known  the  symplionies  of 
Brahms,  and,  so  far  as  America  was  concerned, 
he  discovered  Tschaikowsky  and  the  Russian 
school.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  he  was  giving 
Tschaikowsky's  works  frequently  in  his  Steinway 
Hall  concerts.  Furthermore,  he  produced  many 
new  compositions  every  year,  for  his  reputation 
was  so  great  in  Europe  that  composers  were 
glad  to  send  him  their  scores  for  introduction 
in  America.  He  never  conducted  in  Europe, 
but  his  name  was  synonymous  there  with  the 
advance  of  musical  intelligence  in  this  land. 
The  confidence  of  European  composers  did  not 
l)lind  Mr.  Thomas  to  the  claims  of  American 
musicians,  and  he  produced  a  number  of  works 
v/ritten  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

SPREADING    THE    WAGNER    GOSPEL. 

Although  Mr.  Bergmann  was  the  first  edu- 
cator of  the  public  in  the  Wagnerian  idea,  Mr. 
Thomas  was  an  active  agent  in  the  further  spread 
of  the  Baireuth  gospel.  In  1882,  he  conducted 
a  music  festival  in  the  Seventh  Regiment  Ar- 
mory, and  gave,  for  the  first  time  here  (in  con- 
cert form,  of  course),  parts  of  "Das  Rheingold  " 
and  "  Siegfried."  He  brought  over  for  that 
festival  the  famous  original  Brunnhilde,  Amalia 
Materna.  In  1884,  he  brought  her  here  again, 
together  with  Hermann  Winkelmann,  the  tenor, 
and  Emil  Scaria,  the  bass,  and  gave  a  great 
series  of  Wagner  concerts.  Christine  Nilsson, 
Emma  Juch,  Emily  Winant,  and  other  prom- 
inent singers  were  also  engaged  in  the  festival. 
The  programmes  embraced  selections  from  all  the 
music-dramas  of  Wagner,  including   "Parsifal." 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Thomas  played  Wagner's 
music  at  his  concerts  very  frequently.  His  work 
in  making  Americans  acquainted  with  the  later 
music  of  the  Baireuth.  master  was  of  great  value, 
and  he  contributed  largely  to  the  spread  of  com- 
prehension of  the  purposes  and  methods  of  the 
composer.  When  Mr.  Thomas  left  New  York 
for  Chicago  he  had  done  his  work  here.  He 
repeated  in  the  metropolis  of  the  middle  West 
the  educational  achievements  of  his  career  in  the 
East.  He  has  left  behind  him  in  Chicago  an  or- 
chestra second  only,  and  a  close  second  at  that, 
to  the  Boston  organization,  which  is  conceded  to 
be  one  of  the  two  or  three  best  in  the  world. 
Some  other  conductor  will  carry  forward  his 
work  in  the  West,  as  other  conductors  did  here, 
but  the  value  of  his  life  will  not  be  forgotten. 
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WHAT   JUSTIFIES    INTERVENTION    IN    WAR? 


BY  AMOS  S.    HERSHEY. 
(Of  the  faculty  of  Indiana  University.) 


IN  view  of  the  present  struggle  in  the  far  East, 
it  is  perhaps  of  genei'al  interest  at  tliis  time  to 
consider  the  grounds  upon  which  intervention 
in  war  may  be  justified  or  defended.  This  war 
is  one  which  involves  not  only  the  interests  of 
Japan  and  Russia,  but  its  ultimate  outcome  is 
certain  to  affect  the  material  and  moral  welfare 
of  the  entire  world.  The  far-Eastern  question, 
like  that  of  the  nearer  East,  is  made  up  of  a 
group  of  problems  which  cannot  be  solved  in 
isolation.  This  is  due  to  the  growing  interna- 
tional solidarity  of  modern  economic  and  political 
life,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  great  powers  (in- 
cluding the  United  States)  have  developed  inter- 
ests in  farther  Asia  and  have  adopted  a  policy 
in  respect  to  these  interests  which  cannot  be 
abandoned  without  the  loss  of  enormous  present 
advantages  as  well  as  the  sacrifice  of  well-nigh 
unlimited  possibilities  of  future  growth. 

Mainly  through  the  foresight  and  activity  of 
that  great  statesman  and  diplomatist.  Secretary 
Hay,  the  leading  powers  of  the  world  are  com- 
mitted to  the  policy  of  the  "  open  door"  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  neutrality  and  integrity  of 
China.  Any  serious  attempt  on  the  part  either 
of  Russia  or  of  Japan  to  violate  these  principles 
must  needs  call  for  intervention,  if  the  govern- 
ments of  the  powers  concerned  desire  to  "  save 
face "  in  China  or  preserve  a  proper  sense  of 
dignity  and  self-respect  at  home.  In  any  case, 
it  is  improbable,  because  of  numerous  precedents 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved, 
that  a  final  solution  or  adjustment  of  the  political 
problems  arising  from  this  war  shall  take  place 
without  the  intervention  of  a  congress  of  the 
powers  such  as  has  been  held  at  the  close  of 
nearly  every  important  war  or  series  of  wars 
since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

EVOLUTION    OF    THE    MODERN    EUROPEAN    STATE. 

In  order  to  make  this  clear,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  a  brief  historical  survey  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  modern  European  states-system  and 
to  cite  some  instances  of  intervention  in  modern 
times. 

Soon  after  the  periods  of  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation,  the  idea  of  a  common  superior 
or  universal  sovereign  and  arbiter,  which  had 
dominated  the  minds  and  imagination  of  men 
since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  gradually 


gave  way  to  the  modern  conception  of  equal  and 
sovereign  states.  This  important  change  in  the 
history  of  international  relations  was  due  to  the 
rise  and  growth  of  the  young  and  vigorous  Eu- 
ropean states  and  nationalities  of  that  period  and 
to  the  profound  and  widespread  influence  of  two 
great  and  original  political  thinkers, — the  Floren- 
tine scholar  and  diplomatist,  Machiavelli,  and  the 
Dutch  jurist  and  publicist,  Grotius.  The  former, 
who  was  at  once  a  profound  student  of  Roman 
history  and  contemporary  Italian  politics,  dis- 
carded the  worn-out  idea  of  a  common  superior, 
and,  in  1513,  he  presented  the  world  with  a  por- 
trait of  the  ideal  modern  prmce, — a  sovereign 
whose  conduct  was  to  be  controlled  exclusively 
by  motives  of  national  self-interest  and  considera- 
tions of  political  expediency.  Machiavelli  taught 
that  self-preservation  and  self-development,  in 
the  sense  of  material  prosperity  and  territorial 
expansion,  were  the  most  important  objects  of 
national  policy,  and  he  seemed  ready  to  justify 
any  means,  however  immoral,  which  really  con- 
tributed toward  the  attainment  of  these  ends. 
He  justified,  and  even  recommended,  interven- 
tion in  war  on  the  ground  of  self-interest  alone, 
and  characteristically  advised  his  jyriiice  never  to 
remain  neutral  in  any  war  in  which  his  neigh- 
bors were  involved,  inasmuch  as  "it  is  always 
more  advantageous  to  take  part  in  the  struggle." 
Grotius,  whose  great  work,  entitled  "  De  Jure 
Belli  ac  Pacis,"  appeared  in  1625,  also  discarded 
the  Roman  and  medieval  theory  of  a  common 
superior,  but  he  dealt  with  the  problems  which 
confronted  him  by  a  different  method  and  in  an 
entirely  different  spirit.  He  formulated  a  new 
system  of  international  law  adapted  to  the  ideal 
needs  of  humanity  as  well  as  to  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  the  modern  world  and  capable  of  al- 
most indefinite  expansion.  For  this  system  he 
claimed  the  sanction  of  the  law  of  nature  (the 
principles  of  which  were  then  regarded  as  self- 
evident)  and  based  his  whole  view  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  states  upon  the  theory  of  their 
absolute  independence  and  legal  equality.  In 
opposition  to  Machiavelli,  he  set  up  the  principle 
that  the  mere  "possibility  of  being  attacked" 
does  not  justify  war  and  intervention,  although 
he  admitted  that  the  aggrandizement  of  another 
state  might  be  a  legitimate  casus  belli  in  a  war 
which  was  otherwise  just. 
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INSTANCES    OF    INTKHVKXTION     IN    MODERN    TIMES. 

The  great  majority  of  intei'ventions  in  war 
during  modern  times  liave  been  due  to  an  effort 
on  the  part  ol'  European  statesmen  to  maintain  a 
balance  of  power  or  equilibrium  of  forces  be- 
tween the  leading  states  of  Europe.  This  sys- 
tem, which  originated  among  the  free  city- re- 
publics of  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  definitely  established  by  the  Peace 
of  "Westphalia  in  1648.  Threatened  by  the  ag- 
gressive policy  of  Louis  XIY.,  it  was  reestab- 
lished, and  indeed  received  its  first  formal  recog- 
nition, by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  The 
history  of  the  international  relations  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  may  be  broadly  described  as  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 
Europe  to  maintain  this  balance  or  equilibrium 
of  forces.  This  balance  of  power,  once  more 
threatened  by  the  aggressions  of  France  during 
the  Napoleonic  era,  was  a  second  time  restored 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  the  idea  of 
maintaining  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe  gradu- 
ally gave  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  so-called 
"  Concert  of  Europe," — a  sort  of  loose  confeder- 
acy of  five  or  six  of  the  leading  European  powers, 
whose  members  now  intervene  jointly  or  collect- 
ively as  a  result  of  diplomatic  negotiations 
among  themselves  or  of  deliberations  at  a  Eu- 
ropean congress.  Originally  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  treaty  arrangements  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  of  putting  down 
revolutionary  movements,  this  European  Con- 
cert of  Powers  extended  the  scope  of  its  activity. 
first,  to  the  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  and 
then  to  the  far  East,  which  is  now  the  principal 
field  of  its  labors.  Thus,  England,  France,  and 
Russia  interposed  against  Turkey  in  favor  ol 
the  "autonomy"  of  Greece  in  182  7  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  Turkish  oppression  and  "effusion 
of  blood."  In  1833,  Russia,  having  aided  the 
Sultan  against  Mehemet  All  of  Egypt,  acquired 
the  right,  by  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  of 
armed  intervention  in  Turkish  affairs.  In  1840, 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  intervened  in  a  second 
war  between  Mehemet  Ali  and  the  Sultan  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  "  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  the  interests  of  the  peace  of 
Europe."  In  1854,  France  and  England  felt 
called  upon  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  Turkey 
against  the  aggressions  of  Russia.  This  inter- 
vention led  to  tlie  Crimean  War.  In  December, 
1855,  Austria  intervened  in  this  struggle  with 
an  ultimatum  to  Russia  whicli  resulted  in  a  con- 
gress of  the  powers  and  the  Treaty  of  1856, 
which  declared  that  "the  existence  of  Turkey 
within  the  limits  preserved  by  the  treaties  has 


become  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
European  equilibrium."  Again,  when  Russia  at- 
tempted to  impose  her  own  terms  upon  the  Sul- 
tan, after  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877,  in  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  England  and  Austria 
threatened  war  against  Russia  and  secured  an 
important  reduction  of  the  terms  of  this  treaty 
at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  In  1886,  and  again 
in  1897,  the  powers  intervened,  in  the  one  case 
to  prevent,  and  in  the  otlier  to  put  an  end  to, 
a  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  latest  instance  of  intervention  in  a  war 
between  two  important  states  occurred  in  the 
far  East  at  the  close  of  the  Cliino-Japanese  War 
in  1895.  The  terms  of  peace  between  China 
and  Japan  provided  for  the  cession  to  Japan  of 
the  Liao-Tung  peninsula,  including  Port  Arthur ; 
but  Russia,  Germany,  and  France  interfered  with 
a  "friendly  representation,"  and  advised  Japan 
not  to  acquire  a  permanent  title  to  this  territory, 
inasmuch  as  "such  a  permanent  possession  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of 
the  Orient." 

It  will  tlius  be  seen  that  intervention  in  war 
has  been  very  frequent  in  modern  times,  and  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Indeed, 
in  the  case  of  the  affairs  of  one  country  at  least 
— in  those  of  the  Ottoman  Empire^ — they  have 
been  so  frequent  and  constant  as  to  create,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  publicists,  a  body  of  juris- 
pi'udence  which  is  part  of  the  customary  law  of 
Europe.  These  interventions,  however,  would 
seem  to  belong  to  the  domain  of  international 
politics  rather  than  to  that  of  law,  and  the  state 
which  interferes  with  the  rights  of  others  in  this 
manner  performs  a  political  rather  than  a  legal 
act.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  whole  fab- 
bric  of  European  supremacy  in  Asia,  as  well  as 
in  portions  of  Europe  and  Africa,  rests  upon 
this  power  or  policy  of  political  intervention 
which  the  powers  now  exercise  jointly  or  col- 
lectively instead  of  severally. 

THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE    AS    A    POLICY. 

A  political  supremacy  similar  in  kind,  if  not 
equal  in  degree,  is  wielded  by  the  United  States 
on  the  American  continent.  Though  the  extent 
and  method  of  control  is  different  from  that  ex- 
ercised by  the  European  concert  of  powers  in 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  the  kind  of  control  or 
influence  is  virtually  the  same.  It  is  a  primacy 
essentially  political  in  its  nature  and  has  no  legal 
basis  whatever,  but  rests  upon  certain  well-known 
maxims  of  national  policy,  originally  enunciated 
by  tlie  Fatliers  of  the  Republic  and  frequently 
applied  in  international  politics  by  our  leading 
statesmen.  Based  originally  upon  the  principle 
of  non-interference  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  the 
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Monroe  Doctrine  is,  in  its  essence,  a  system  or 
policy  of  intervention  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  states  of  America. 

With  the  exception  of  the  conspicuous  part 
which  we  played  in  the  collective  interference  of 
the  powers  in  the  internal  affairs  of  China  in 
connection  with  the  Boxer  uprising  of  1900,  the 
United  States  has  confined  its  interventions  to 
the  American  continent.  The  two  most  famous 
instances  of  intervention  in  our  history  have 
been  that  against  the  unjustifiable  interference 
of  Napoleon  III.  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  in  1861- 
65,  and  that  in  behalf  of  Cuba  against  Spain,  on 
the  grounds  of  humanity  and  our  national  in- 
terests, in  1898.  But  the  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  our  government  has  also  threat- 
ened intervention  in  several  other  instances, — 
e.g.,  in  1881,  in  the  war  between  Chile  and  Peru, 
to  avert  the  threatened  destruction  by  Chile  of 
Peruvian  nationality  (not  to  prevent  the  cession 
of  Peruvian  territory  to  Chile,  as  is  often  as- 
serted), and,  in  1895,  in  the  territorial  dispute 
between  England  and  Venezuela,  when  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  insisted  upon  arbitration.  The 
most  recent  instance  is  that  of  President  Roose- 
velt's interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia  by  a  premature  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  Panama, — an  act 
which,  may  be  justified  on  the  grounds  that  it 
appears  to  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  ad- 
vance and  safeguard  the  essential  and  permanent 
interests  of  the  "  collective  civilization  "  of  the 
world  as  well  as  our  own  "national  interests 
and  safety." 

OPINIONS    OP    WRITERS    ON    INTERNATIONAL    LAW. 

Publicists  have  always  differed  widely  as  to 
what  are  legal  or  justifiable  grounds  for  inter- 
vention in  international  law,  or  whether,  indeed, 
there  be  any  such  at  all.  The  present  tendency 
is  certainly  toward  the  acceptance  of  the  princi- 
ple of  non-intervention  as  the  correct  rule,  but 
to  admit  intervention  in  rare  and  exceptional 
cases  on  high  moral  and  political  rather  than  on 
legal  grounds.  Nearly  all  authorities  concede 
the  legitimacy  of  intervention  on  the  ground  of 
self-preservation, — i.e.,  to  prevent  hostile  acts  or 
to  ward  off  imminent  danger,  but  at  this  point 
any  approach  to  unanimity  ceases.  Perhaps 
also  the  majority  of  publicists  justify  it  if  neces- 
sary to  prevent  or  to  terminate  an  unjustifiable 
intervention  or  to  enforce  treaty  rights  and  ob- 
ligations, more  especially  in  the  execution  of 
treaties  of  guarantee.  Some  authorities  favor 
and  others  condemn  intervention  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds  :  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  ; 
to   put  an  end  to  violent  oppression,   religious 


persecution,  or  to  great  crimes  and  slaughter 
when  these  constitute  an  international  nuisance 
or  a  grave  public  scandal  ;  to  protect  the  rights, 
financial  or  otherwise,  of  the  citizens  or  subjects 
of  a  state  while  in  foreign  lands  ;  to  prevent  or 
terminate  a  war  which  menaces  the  security  of 
other  states,  or  which,  by  its  undue  prolongation, 
or  for  other  reasons,  threatens  to  become  an  in- 
ternational nuisance  or  public  scandal  ;  to  en- 
force respect  for  fundamental  principles  of  inter- 
national law  ;  and  interference  in  a  civil  war  at 
the  request  of  either  or  both  of  the  parties  in- 
volved, more  particularly  when  the  rules  of  war- 
fare are  being  seriously  violated  or  ignored. 
Some  writers  are  disposed  to  look  upon  joint  in- 
tervention, or  intervention  by  the  powers  acting 
in  their  collective  capacity,  with  more  favor  than 
in  other  cases,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  growing 
tendency  in  this  direction. 

It  is  becoming  the  generally  accepted  opinion 
that  the  correct  rule  of  international  law  is  that  of 
non-interference  in  the  external  or  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  nations.  Although  history  teems 
with  instances  of  intervention  on  various  grounds 
and  under  divers  pretexts,  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  mod- 
ern Grotian  doctrine  of  the  independence  and 
equality  of  sovereign  states.  Intervention, 
whether  in  war  or  in  peace  (and  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  principle  between  the  two  cases), 
should  be  regarded  as  an  altogether  abnormal 
and  exceptional  procedure  which  can  only  be 
justified  on  high  moral  or  political  grounds.  It 
should  never  be  resorted  to  except  in  those  rare 
and  exceptional  cases  where, — e.g.,  great  crimes 
against  humanity  are  being  perpetrated  (as  was 
the  case  in  Greece,  Armenia,  and  Cuba),  or  where 
essential  and  permanent  national  or  international 
interests  of  far-reaching  importance  are  at  stake 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Mexico, 
and  Panama).  It  is  on  the  latter  ground  that 
intervention  in  the  present  war  m  the  far  East 
must  be  justified,  if  at  all  justifiable.  If  Japan 
is  victorious,  and  uses  her  victory  with  modera- 
tion, there  may  be  no  occasion  for  intervention, 
although  it  is  probable  that  the  powers  (includ- 
ing the  United  States)  will  in  any  case  insist 
upon  being  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of 
negotiations,  in  the  meantime  offering  sugges- 
tions and  advice.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Japan 
fails  to  observe  the  moderation  which  is  expected 
of  her  in  the  event  of  victory,  or  if  Russia  is 
ultimately  victorious  and  makes  exorbitant  or 
insidious  demands,  it  will  in  all  probability  lead 
to  a  joint  or  collective  intervention  of  those 
powers  whose  interests  are  threatened  by  such 
aggression.     The  United  States  is  one  of  these. 
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IT  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  convey  to  an 
American  any  adequate  notion  of  how  es- 
sential a  part  of  Japanese  life  and  character  jiu- 
jitsu  is.  Many  students  of  Dai  Nippon  would 
feel  inclined  to  state  the  case  conversely, — that 
the  Japanese  people,  with  their  habits  of  thought 
and  action,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  avoid 
discovering  this  strange  and  bewildering  art  of 
personal  combat. 

The  question  most  commonly  asked  by  the 
uninitiated  is,  "  AVhat  is  jiu-jitsu?"  The  reply 
is  that  it  is  the  perfect  art  of  self-defense  in 
personal  encounter.  Boxing  and  wrestling,  as 
we  know  them  to-day,  are  vanquished  by  jiu- 
jitsu  as  easily  as  the  wind  sends  the  chaff  on 
about  its  unimportant  business.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon,  proud  of  his  strength  and 
of  his  skill  in  boxing  or  wrestling,  to  believe 
that  he  is  the  most  insignificant  sort  of  an  op- 
ponent as  against  what  he  regards  as  an  "un- 
dersized "  Japanese. 

IVIuch  wonder  was  excited,  recently,  by  the 
swift  and  utter  defeat  that  my  friend  Higashi 
administered  to  "Ajax."  the  champion  strong 
man  of  the  New  York  Police  Department.  Hi- 
gashi is  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  weighs 
one  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  "  Ajax "  is  of 
powerful  build,  and  can  lift  a  piano  without  as- 
sistance. Higashi,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  no 
pretension  to  such  strength  as  this.  Each  of  the 
three  bouts  was  won  in  an  instant  by  the  Jap- 
anese, and  the  metropolis  marveled  for  a  day  or 
two  before  it  forgot  the  incident.  The  joke  of 
it  was  that  Higashi  did  not  regard  the  herculean 
policeman  as  a  capable  opponent,  and  used  against 
him  only  the  simplest  feats  known  to  adepts. 

Your  jiu-jitsu  man  does  not  train  for  an  en- 
counter. He  does  not  go  through  any  form  of 
practice  that  he  may  better  fit  himself  for  the 
meeting.  "When  the  event  comes  on,  he  is  ready 
for  it — that  is  all.  After  he  has  won  his  victory, 
he  goes  calmly  about  his  other  business.  And 
herein  one  sees  something  of  the  vast  influence 
that  jiu-jitsu  exerts  upon  the  Japanese  national 
character.  Jiu-jitsu  teaches  the  little  brown 
man  to  be  brave,  because  it  convinces  him  that 
there  is  nothing  of  which  to  be  afraid.  He 
knows  in  advance  that  his  opponent,  no  matter 


*  The  illustrations  in  this  article  are  from  photographs 
posed  and  taken  especially  for  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


how  strong,  or  how  skillful  in  other  methods  of 
fighting,  will  be  defeated.  Hence,  your  Japa- 
nese is  calmly  confident  in  advance  of  the  meet- 
ing with  his  opponent. 

Jiu-jitsu  is  not  taught  to  bullies  ;  hence,  your 
adept  has  learned  to  be  patient  and  to  bide  his 
time.  Many  times,  while  he  is  learning  the  art, 
he  is  "killed"  and  is  brought  back  to  life  by 
his  teacher.  Hence,  it  is  schooled  into  him  to 
be  indifferent  about  such  a  petty  detail  as  death, 
if  a  big  fellow  blusters  at  a  little  Japanese 
adejit,  the  adept  knows  that  he  will  be  victor  as 
soon  as  trouble  really  starts.  It  is  amusing  to 
him  to  hear  the  big  fellow  vaunt  about  what  he 
is  going  to  do.  Hence  the  inscrutable  "  Jap- 
anese smile."  When  the  Japanese  finds  him- 
self racked  with  pain  under  the  torments  neces- 
sarily inflicted   by  his  teacher,  he   knows  only 


A  simple  feat.  Higashi's  opponent  has  struck  out  with  his 
left  fist.  Higashi,  with  his  right  hand,  has  struck  assail- 
ant's left  arm  upward ;  at  the  same  instant,  Higashi  has 
thrown  his  left  arm  around  his  assailant's  neck.  Higashi 
now  darts  behind  his  opponent,  hoists  him  over  his  back, 
and  so  throws  him. 
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Higashi's  assailant  has  seized  Higashi's  lapel  with  right 
hand.  In  a  twinliling  Higashi  lias  taken  oflf  the  assault- 
ing hand  by  the  thumb-breaking  trick.  Holding  the  as- 
sailant's captured  hand  with  both  hands,  Higashi  forcibly 
flexes  opponent's  metacarpal  bones  over  on  wrist.  Assail- 
ant finds  it  impossible  to  "reach"  with  his  left.  Higashi 
completes  victory  by  planting  his  heel  in  his  opponent's 
abdomen,  his  toe  landing  where  it  will  give  heart  "  knock- 
out."    (A  feat  with  which  to  kill  an  opponent.) 

that  he  must  suffer  many  more  such  agonies 
before  he  can  hope  to  become  really  expert  in 
jiu-jitsu.  This  makes  for  stoicism,  and  the 
Japanese  soldier  marvels  when  he  hears  the  big 
wounded  Russian  prisoner  groan  under  the 
surgeon's  merciful  implements.  In  a  jiu-jitsu 
school,  whetlier  it  be  patience  that  is  called  for, 
or  smiling  endurance  of  agony,  or  tlie  meeting 
again  with  death,  the  Japanese  is  taught  un- 
questioning obedience  to  his  teacher.  This  is 
grand  training  for  unwavering  loyalty  to  and 
utter  self-abnegation  before  the  Emperor,  whom 
the  subject  is  taught  to  regard  as  being  of 
divine  origin. 

The  significance  of  the  introduction  of  jiu- 
jitsu  into  this  country  cannot  be  overestimated. 
It  is  meeting  with  favor  everywhere  that  it  has 
been  taken  up  by  young  men  of  grit.  There 
are  several  American  women,  already,  who  are 
very  fair  adepts — quite  capable  of  defeating  any 
uninitiated  man.  There  is  every  indication  that 
jiu-jitsu,  after  a  year  or  two  more,  will  be  as 
widespread  and  as  popular  in  this  country  as  it  is 
in  the  land  of  its  birth.  And  the  importance 
of  this  to  the  American  nation  cannot  be  stated 
in  terms  that  will  be  excessive.  Apart  from 
mere  skill  in  self-defense,  it  is  worth  much  to  a 
nation  like  ours  to  learn  the  thing  that  will  bring 


with  it  the  acme  of  discipline  and  self-restraint, 
and  the  spirit  of  courtesy  even  to  a  deadly 
enemy. 

Jiu-jitsu  has  its  most  distinguished  American 
exponent  in  the  President.  And  he  has  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  art  is  worth  more, 
in  every  way,  than  all  of  our  athletic  sports  com- 
bined. He  has  emphasized  his  opinion  by  secur- 
ing Yamashita  as  instructor  in  the  art  for  the 
Naval  Academy.  After  a  while,  the  same  work 
is  to  be  taught  at  the  Military  Academy.  The 
heads  of  several  municipal  police  departments 
stand  ready  to  introduce  the  work  among  the 
policemen  under  them.  The  present  difficulty 
is  the  scarcity  of  qualified  instructors  in  this 
country. 

If  Americans  are  to  reap  the  utmost  benefit 
from  the  introduction  of  jiu-jitsu  here,  the  start 
must  be  made  in  the  right  way.  In  Japan,  there 
are  many  methods  of  jiu-jitsu.      There  is  only 


Assailant  has  led  with  his  left  for  Higashi's  jaw.  Higashi 
catches  the  wrist  with  his  right  hand  and  darts  around 
sideways  at  assailant's  left.  Assailant  follows  with  his 
right  hand,  but  Higashi  guards  by  striking  assailant's 
captured  left  wrist  under  assailant's  right  wrist  as  it  ar- 
rives. Now,  seizing  both  fists,  and  with  a  dextrous  twist 
of  his  body,  Higashi  throws  his  opponent  over  his  shoul- 
der. (It  is  at  the  jiu-jitsu  man's  option  to  break  his  oppo- 
nent's neck  in  this  feat.) 
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one,  however,  that  is  I'ccognized  as  official.  I'liat 
is  the  eclectic  system  devised  in  recent  years  by 
Trot".  Jiguro  Kano,  i)riucipalol'  the  Higli  Normal 
School  of  Tokio.  Jiu-jitsu,  in  Japan,  is  the  art 
of  the  gentleman  ;  it  is  not  inti'usted  to  the  class 
of  subjects  who  would  correspond  to  our  prize- 
fighters. Hence,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  rec- 
ognized authority  on  jiu-jitsu  is  also  one  of  the 
leading  educators  of  his  country. 

It  is  the  Kano  system  that  the  President  has 
mastered  ;  it  is  this  system  which  is  to  be  taught 
at  Annapolis  and  at  "West  Point.  The  Kano  is 
the  official  system  of  Japan,  which  is  taught  to 
every  officer  and  enlisted  man  of  the  Japanese 
army,  navy,  and  police  departments.  All  of  the 
other  schools  of  jiu-jitsu,  while  providing  meth- 
ods that  seem  clever  to  the  uninitiated  American, 
are  helplessly  inferior  before  the  Kano  methods. 
Some  of  these  inferior  systems  contain  as  many 
as  three  hundred  feats  each  ;  the  Kano  has  but 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feats,  yet  the  Kano  pro- 
vides a  wholly  adequate  defense,  not  only  against 
the  Anglo-Saxon  boxer  or  wrestler,  but  against 
the  adept  of  any  one  of  tlie  inferior,  old-style 
Japanese  schools. 

Included  in  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  feats 
of  the  Kano  system  are  the  "serious  tricks," 
by  which  death  may  be  caused  at  the  will  of 
the  adept.  Included  also  in  these  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feats  are  the  processes  of  kuatsu,  or 
revivification,  by  which  an  opponent  who  has 
been  apparently  killed  is  brought  back  to  the 
full  possession  of  his  functional  powers.  It 
would  be  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription of  kuatsu  in  this  paper.  It  can  be 
said  only  that  resuscitation  is  effected  by  means 
of  prods,  blows,  or  other  shocks  applied  to 
various  portions  of  the  body,  notably  against 
certain  vertebrae  of  the  spine,  and  by  a  species 
of  massage  at  the  abdomen.  It  would  be  a 
revelation  in  anatomy  to  the  American  surgeon 
if  he  were  initiated  in  kuatsu.  This  art  of  res- 
toration is  not  widely  taught,  even  in  Japan, 
for  the  reason  that  the  student  must  first  of  all 
become  wholly  proficient  in  the  preliminary 
feats  of  the  system. 

Kuatsu  is  potent  to  restore  many  a  victim  of 
sunstroke  who  would  be  given  up  by  our  phy- 
sicians. A  Japanese  policeman,  who  must  be  a 
master  of  the  Kano  methods,  does  not  summon  an 
ambulance  surgeon  when  he  has  a  drowning  man 
to  restore  to  life.  He  employs  kuatsu^  which  is 
far  more  effective  than  the  battery  and  other 
methods  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  "  To  what 
extent  is  jiu-jitsu  understood  in  Japan?"  It 
would  be  far  from  the  truth  to  claim  that  every 
adult  Japanese  male  is  an  adept.     Nearly  every 


Japanese  understands  moi-e  or  less  of  jiu-jitsu, 
just  as  most  American  boys  pick  up  something 
of  boxing.  There  are  undoubtedly  more  real 
adepts  at  jiu-jitsu  in  Japan  than  there  are  thor- 
oughly expert  boxers  in  this  country  ;  the  pro- 
portion of  Japanese  males  who  are  reasonably 
proficient  in  jiu-jitsu  is  much  higher  than  the 
proportion  of  American  males  who  are  fairly 
well  versed  in  boxing.  Some  of  the  simpler 
feats  of  kuatsu  are  almost  common  property  in 
Japan.  These  statements,  of  course,  I'efer  to  the 
industrial  population,  every  man  in  the  armed 


Assailant  strikes  with  left  fist  and  follows  with  right.  The 
jiu-jitsu  man  catches  assailant's  left  and  right  wrists  as 
they  are  sent  at  him,  and  twists  around  the  assailant's 
right,  at  the  same  time  twisting  assailant's  right  hand  and 
arm  hack  of  assailant,  and  easily  throws  him  hackward. 

forces  of  the  government  being  required  to  be 
an  adept  in  the  Kano,  or  official,  jiu-jitsu. 

In  our  press,  lately,  much  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  fact  that  the  Annapolis  cadets  are 
to  be  taught  Jiudo — something  vastly  superior 
to  jiu-jitsu.  It  would  be  a  trifle  more  accurate 
to  refer  to  jiudo  as  highly  scientific,  or  more  ad- 
vanced, jiu-jitsu.  Professor  Kano  called  his 
new  system  j/udfl  before  its  adoption  l>y  his  gov- 
ernment as  the  official  system. 
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Assailant  leads  with  left  for  jaw  and  follows  with  right  for 
abdomen.  Jiu-jitsu  man  guards  by  throwing  his  right 
arm  up  under  his  opponent's  left  in  such  position  that  as- 
sailant's face  is  exposed  to  attack.  Then  assailant's  right 
is  caught  by  both  of  Higashi's  hands  and  twisted  up  over 
his  shoulder  preliminary  to  a  throw  backward. 

In  this  country,  there  are  at  present  but  three 
real  adepts  in  the  Kano  jiu-jitsu,  or  jiudo.  One 
is  Yamashita,  who  taught  the  President ;  who 
afterward  gave  instruction  to  a  limited  class  at 
Harvard  University,  and  who  is  now  instructor 
at  Annapolis.  The  second  is  Higashi,  of  New 
York,  who  is  the  peer  of  the  first  named.  Isogai, 
who  spends  much  of  his  time  in  Washington,  is 
the  third. 

In  the  illustrations  which  accompany  this  pa- 
per, Mr.  Higashi  has  posed,  at  the  writer's  re- 
quest, in  feats  which  provide  for  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  boxer.  Each  defensive  movement 
in  a  trick  is  performed  with  the  utmost  speed. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  overcome  the  boxer's 
strength  ;  he  is  allowed  to  use  his  full  muscular 
powers.  Jiu-jitsu  has  been  defined  as  the  art 
of  conquering  by  yielding.  It  would  be  more 
exact  to  say  that  the  jiu-jitsian  on  the  defensive 
accommodates  himself  to  the  movements  of  his 
opponent.  It  is  sought  to  divert  a  boxer's 
strength,  speed,  and  momentum  §o  that  he  will 


employ  them  for  his  own  defeat.  Once  the  idea 
is  grasped,  this  is  such  a  simple  thing  to  do  that 
the  jiu-jitsu  defense  seems  almost  elemental. 

Never  once  does  the  boxer's  blow  land.  Its 
direction  is  always  diverted  ;  the  seizure  of  an 
assailant's  wrist  or  arm  is  not  made  until  the 
boxer's  fist  has  all  but  landed.  Often  the  box- 
er's momentum  has  been  so  great  that  when  its 
direction  is  diverted  he  is  easily  sent  off  his  bal- 
ance. It  is  admitted,  even  among  American 
boxers,  that  a  defensive  move  can  be  made  more 


When  assailant  leads  with  left,  his  wrist  is  caught  by  Hi- 
gashi's left  hand,  and  in  the  swift  body-swing  that  fol- 
lows, Higashi's  right  hand  lands  in  a  grip  on  assailant's 
left  shoulder,  and  Higashi's  right  knee  is  pressing  the 
back  of  assailant's  left  arm.  (The  arm  may  be  broken  in 
an  instant  with  this  feat.) 

rapidly  than  an  assaulting  one.  With  this  ini- 
tial advantage  on  his  side,  and  with  his  wonder- 
ful art  at  command,  the  jiu-jitsian  finds  it  child's- 
play  to  defeat  the  boxer  signally  and  invariably. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  stop  a  clever  and 
hard-hitting  boxer  without  knocking  him  out, — 
"killing  him,"  the  Japanese  say, — yet  it  is  much 
easier  to  defeat  the  boxer  with  jiu-jitsu  than  it 
is  to  overcome  the  clever  wrestler.  But  the 
exponent  of  either  boxing  or  wrestling  meets 
with  speedy  defeat  at  the  hands  of  his  Japanese 
opponent. 


WHAT   THE    PEOPLE    READ    IX    SCAXDIXAVL-\. 


THE  constitutional  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
Danes,  the  Norwegians,  and  the  Swedes 
is  the  restilt  of  a  free  and  outspoken  press. 
Conversely  put,  this  freedom  of  speech,  as  ex- 
pressed through  the  numerous  Scandinavian 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  is  the  logical  out- 
come where  the  people  of  the  respective  countries 
share  completely  in  the  affairs  of  their  govern- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  facL  it  required  not  a 
few  hard-fought  battles  with  pen  on  paper 
against  the  powers  that  were  before  Xorthem 
journalism  attained  to  its  present  high  estate. 
More  than  one  editor  of  the  radical  school  foimd 
the  prison  cell  his  sole  reward  for  championing 
the  cause  of  liberty  during  the  period  of  "re- 
construction." But  as  in  Scandinavia  legislative 
haUs  were  compelled  to  open  to  farmer,  burgher. 
and  aristocrat  on  equal  terms  censorial  restric- 
tion became  a  dead  lener.  until  to-day  the  press 
of  no  nation  in  the  world  is  freer  from  per- 
nicious interference  than  that  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden-Norway.  As  promoters  of  education 
among  the  masses,  the  Scandinavian  newspapers 
can  teach  their  European  contemp»oraries  more 
than  one  lesson. 


THE  DANISH  PRESS. 

That  the  Danes  are  great  readers,  the  publi- 
cation of  more  than  twenty  daily  papers  in  Co- 
penhagen alone  bears  testimony.  The  monthly 
magazines,  the  illustrate<i  weeklies,  and  the 
many  technical  journals  are  evidence  that  this 
reading  is  not  confined  to  the  newspapers. 

Foremost  among  the  progressive  newspapers 
of  Copenhagen,  which  means,  of  course,  of  Den- 
mark, is  the  Politikiii  (Politics).  That  it  is  the 
organ  of  the  Liberals  may  be  assumed  from  its 
aggressive  title.  Established  by  the  late  Tiggo 
Lauritz  Horup.  in  his  day  the  most  brilliant  among 
a  conspicuous  group  of  journalists,  the  PoUtiken 
was  bom.  so  to  speak,  during  the  most  strenuous 
political  period  the  country  ever  witnessed.  It 
was  Horup's  virile  pen  that  fought  relentlessly 
against  the  fogyism  of  the  ultra-Conservatives. 
and,  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  great 
political  reform  of  1901.  this  champion  of  equal 
rights  became  a  member  of  the  Deuntzer  cabi- 
net The  present  editor  of  the  PoJitiken  is  Ed- 
vard  Brandes.  a  brother  of  the  famous  critic. 
Georg  Brandes.  and  himself  an  author  and  dram- 
atist of  fame.  The  associate  editor  is  Henrik 
Cavling,  who  has  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 


HTrVBrK    CAVLIVG. 

(Afanaging  editor  of  the  PoUtQtcn, 
at  Coitenhagen.) 


United  States.  His  descriptive  articles  are  re- 
markable for  their  picturesqueness,  and  Cavling 
is  essentially  the  Danish  journalist  with  Ameri- 
can tendencies. 

The  Dannehrog  (literally,  the  Banner  of  Den- 
mark) is  likewise  a  newspaper  with  decidedly 

Liberal  incUna- 
tions.  Yet  there 
is  a  difference  be- 
tween its  Liberal- 
ism and  that  of  the 
Politiken.  The 
Dannehrog  is  the 
organ  or  the  min- 
ister of  justice. 
AiberrL  but  the 
policy  of  this  as- 
tute statesman 
does  not  always 
agree  with  the 
other  members  of 
the  Danish  cabi- 
net. Consequent- 
ly, there  are  many 
heated  arguments 
in  the  columns  of  both  the  Dannehrc-g  and  its 
numerous  opponents,  and  the  Politiken  is  one  of 
the  first  to  pick  flaws  in  what  the  Dannehrog 
asserts. 

It  was  given  to  the  BerUngske  Tidende  (Ber- 
lings  Times)  to  treat  the  Danish  reading  public 
to  one  of  the  greatest  surprises  the  capital  ever 
experienced.  This,  the  oldest  Danish  newspa- 
per, and  the  official  organ  since  the  publication 
of  its  first  number  (January  3,  1749).  caused  con- 
sternation at  hundreds  of  breakfast-tables,  a  few 
years  ago,  when  its  readers  discovered  that  it 
had  suddenly  deserted  the  Conservative  ranks 
and  had  gone  over  body  and  soul  to  its  one- 
time enemy,  the  Liberals.  If  any  evidence  was 
needed  that  the  Liberal  party  had  come  to  stay, 
this  action  of  the  '•  old  reliable "'  was  proof  con- 
clusive. Aside  from  its  political  creed,  there 
has  been  little  change  in  the  columns  of  the  Ber- 
lingske  Tidende.  It  is  still  moderate  in  its  views 
of  the  literary  and  educational  needs  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  decidedly  the  paper  read  by  the  class 
in  authority.  Its  columns  are  dignified  to  the 
point  of  severity. 

The  Xational  Tidtude  ^ National  Times)  is  a 
journal  of  absolute  aristocratic  tendencies,  and  it 
is  now,  as  ever,  relentlessly  pro-monarchicaL  The 
Xational  Tidendi  is  one  of  a  svndicate  of  news- 
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SOME    REPKESENTATIVE   DANISH    PERIODICALS 

papers  that  includes  the  Daystelegrafen  (Daily 
Telegraph),  the  Daghladct  (Daily  Journal),  the 
Dagens  Nylieder  (Daily  News),  and  the  Aften- 
posten  (Evening  Post).  There  is,  however,  a 
vast  difference  as  regards  the  kind  of  reading 
matter  served  up  by  these  various  publications. 

The  actual  rival  of  the  Liberal  journals  of 
Denmark  is  the  Vort  Land  (Our  Country).  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  country  is  now  repre- 
sented by  a  Liberal  Congress,  the  title  of  Vorf 
Land  sounds  rather  peculiar.  Nevertheless,  in 
justice  to  its  policy  it  must  be  said  that  no  less 
than  the  most  radical  newspaper  does  it  fight  for 
its  country's  welfare, — from  its  own  point  of 
view.  The  articles  in  Vort  Tjand  are  very  bright 
ly  written,  even  though  they  do  not  always  con- 
vince. Its  circulation  extends  throughout  the 
country,  and  is  very  large. 

The  title  of  the  Social- Demokraten  (Social 
Democrat)  is  self-explanatory.  Its  standing 
motto  is.  Liberty — Equality — Fraternity.  It 
has,  perhaps,  the  largest  circulation  of  any  Danish 
daily  newspaper. 

The  Kdhenliavn  (Copenhagen)  is  the  Petit  Jour- 
nal of  the  Danish  capital.  It  is  the  spiciest  of  the 
dailies,  and  appears  at  noon.  Its  editor  is  H. 
AVitzansky.  It  sells  for  two  ore  (about  one- 
quarter  cent),  which  is  one-half  what  the  majointy 
of  the  other  newspapers  cost  on  the  street. 

()i  the  remaining  Danish  dailies,  the  most 
noteworthy  are   the   Sumfimdet  (Society,   in  its 


fullest  sense),  Folkets  Avis 
(People's  Paper),  and  Borsen 
(Bourse). 

The  Danish  illustrated 
weeklies  play  a  considerable 
part  in  the  intellectual  affairs 
of  the  country.  First  to  men- 
tion is  the  lllustreret  Tidende 
(Illustrated  Times).  This  is  a 
really  first-class  publication, 
comparing  easily  with  the 
best  of  those  of  any  other 
country.  From  the  stand- 
point of  circulation,  however, 
the  lllustreret  Fainilie  Journal 
(Illustrated  Family  Journal) 
is  the  weekly  which  leads 
them  all.  It  has  the  (for 
Europe)  enormous  circula- 
tion of  more  than  half  a  rail- 
lion  copies,  and  while  it  sells 
for  but  ten  ore,  is  well  got- 
ten up,  both  as  regards  text 
and  illustration. 

Of  the  other  weekly  publi- 
cations, the  Fiver  8  Dag  (Every 
8th  Day)  has  as  its  chief  editor 
Georg  Kalkar.  It  is  a  popular  paper,  and  be- 
longs in  the  same  class  with  the  Verdens  Spejlet 
(World's  Mirror),  the  editors  of  which  are  A. 
W.  Holm  and  Carl  Bratti.  Although  the  young- 
est among  the  weeklies,  this  is  easily  one  of  the 
brightest,  and  its  birth  was  auspicious  in  that 
it  came  into  existence  as  the  organ  of  the  Dan- 
ish Journalist  Society  during  the  Press  Exposi- 
tion held  in  Copenhagen  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Denmark  has  a  number  of  excellent  humorous 
papers,  the  leading  ones  being  the  Ivlods-Hans 
(Clumsy  Hans)  and  Ravnen  (Raven).  In  IClods- 
Hans  especially,  satire  runs  rampant,  and  the 
best  talent  in  the  country  has  here  a  field  for 
fun  and  fancy.  Christian  Flor  is  the  editor  of 
this  weekly  humorist. 

Among  the  weekly  publications  popular  in 
the  Danish  home  circle,  Frem  (Forward)  caters 
to  the  intellectual  readers.  Hjemmct  (the  Home), 
LIusmodercns  Blad  (the  Housemother's  Journal), 
and  Nordisk  Monster  Tidende  (Northern  Fashion 
Tmies)  are  useful  in  their  respective  spheres. 

There  are  at  least  half-adozen  monthly  peri 
odicals  which  exploit  every  phase  of  culture 
and  knowledge.  In  the  Tilskueren  (Spectator), 
of  which  Valdemar  Vedel  is  the  editor,  Den- 
mark has  a  magazine  than  which  none  better  is 
published  anywhere.  Contributors  like  Georg 
Brandes,  Professor  Hofding,  and  Emil  Hanover 
lend  to  it  a  variety  that  never  for  one  moment 
departs  from  actual  literature.     The  same  may 
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be  said  of  Dansk  Tidsskrift  (Danish  Periodical), 
which  is  edited  by  Dr.  L.  Mortensen.  The  Det  Ny 
Aarhundrcde  (New  Century)  is  published  twice 
a  month,  and  frequently  contains  illustrations. 


PERIODICALS    OP    NORWAY. 

The  fact  that  the  two  languages  of  Denmark 
and  Norway  are  almost  identical  is  instrumental 
in  providing  a  double  fount,  in  that  the  news- 
papers of  the  one  country  are  intelligible  to  the 
readers  of  either.  Christiania,  however,  need 
not  look  to  Copenhagen  for  its  mental  pabulum. 
The  chief  city  of  Norway  is  well  provided  with 
newspapers,  and  they  are  all  prosperous. 

Catholicity  is  the  predominant  feature  of  Nor- 
wegian newspaper  readers.  To  be  a  subscriber 
to  half-a-dozen  dailies  is  a  rather  common  per- 
formance of  the  average  well-to-do  burgher  of 
Christiania. 

Heading  the  list  of  Norwegian  dailies,  the 
Yerde7is  Gang  (World's  Course)  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  liberal  paper  published  in  Norway.  Even 
a  country  so  liberally  constituted  through  and 
through  as  is  Norway  has  to  have  its  parties 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  in  policy. 
The  Verdens  Gang  is  an  up-to  date  newspaper. 
The  most  famous  writers  of  the  country  have 
been  its  contributors.  Its  present  editor,  Hr. 
Thomessen,  worked  a  revolution  in  the  mechan- 
ical departments  of  the  newspapers  of  Chris 
tiania  when  he  took  charge  of  Verdens  Gang, 
and  he  set  the  pace  for  the  rest  of  the  enter- 
prising dailies  of  the  Norwegian  capital. 


A  FBW  PROMINENT  NORWEGIAN  PUBLICATIONS 


Almost  equal  in  importance  with  the  Verdens 
Gang  is  the  Aftenposten  (Evening  Post).  It  was 
in  the  columns  of  this  paper  that  the  first  letters 
of  Nansen  found  their  way  to  the  eagerly  wait- 
ing reading  public  after  his  return  from  the  far 
North,  and  the  fact  that  these  letters  were  to 
appear  drew  a  large  clientele  to  Aftenposten  long 
before  the  actual  event.  Aftenposten  is  sedate 
in  every  respect. 

The  Norske  Intelligenssedler  (Norwegian  Intelli- 
gence Notes)  was  long  a  government  organ,  to 
the  extent  that  it  gazetted  events  coming  under 
the  head  of  affairs  of  state.  It  was  established 
in  1763.  The  present  editor-in-chief,  Hjalmar 
Loken,  has  succeeded  in  completely  modernizing 
the  paper  since  he  took  charge,  about  a  dozen 
years  ago.  Moderation  is  likewise  a  feature  of 
the  Morgen  Bladet  (Morning  Journal),  of  which 
Nils  Vogt  is  editor.  This  paper  has  an  evening 
edition  as  well,  and  its  circulation  is  consider- 
able. An  even  larger  circulation  is,  however, 
enjoyed  by  the  Dagbladet  (Daily  Journal),  which 
under  tlie  editorial  leadership  of  A.  T.  Omholdt 
has  succeeded  in  commanding  the  writings  of 
the  first  authors  in  the  land.  Among  the  re- 
maining dailies  of  Christiania,  Orebladet  (Penny 
Paper)  is  considered  one  of  the  best  mediums 
for  the  advertiser  who  wishes  to  reach  the  masses. 
Its  makeup  bears  evidence  that  American  jour- 
nalism has  been  its  teacher.  Kristiania  Dagsavis 
(Christiania  Daily  Journal)  and  the  Social-Demo- 
kraten  (Social  Democrat)  are  both  live  publica- 
tions, with  a  following  distinctly  their  own. 
In  the  domain  of  illustrated  publications,  Nor- 
way is  not  quite  as  well 
provided  as  its  neighbor 
across  the  water.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  of  ex- 
ceptional merit  and  char- 
acteristic of  the  country. 
Norsk  Familie  Journal  (Nor- 
wegian Family  Journal)  is 
a  very  entertaining  weekly, 
excellently  illustrated  and 
well  written.  Urd  (For- 
ward) is  the  organ  of  the 
modern  Norwegian  woman, 
is  edited  by  a  woman, 
Anna  Boe,  and  the  pub- 
lishers are  Cecilie  and 
Anna  Boe.  Folkehladet 
(People's  Journal)  is  the  es- 
pecial favorite  of  the  large 
population  of  the  country- 
side and  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts. 

The  technical  and  scien- 
tific   journals    of    Norway 
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are  numerous.  The  extensive  mining  and  lum- 
ber industries  have  been  the  means  of  creat- 
ing a  literature  devoted  to  metallurgy  and  the 
care  of  the  forests.  So,  too,  the  fishery  industry 
has  a  number  of  journals  looking  to  its  interests. 
The  Farmand  (Seafarer)  is  the  trade  journal  de 
facto  of  the  business  men  of  the  country.  The 
Kringsjaa  (Circle)  is  an  entertaining  semi-month- 
ly publication.  The  Samtiden  (Present  Age)  is 
an  attractively  gotten  up  monthly  magazine. 


THE  SWEDISH  PRESS. 

The  reading  of  the  Swedes  is  a  trifle  more 
academic  than  is  the  case  with  either  Norway  or 
Denmark.  Nevertheless,  the  newspapers  of  Swe- 
den are  very  numerous,  and  are  universally  pro- 
gi*essive.  International  politics  occupies  consid- 
erable space  in  the  Swedish  papers,  and  the 
present  war  in  the  East  has  brought  to  the  fore 
the  intense  anti-Russian  sentiment  that  has  re- 
mained partly  dormant  for  many  years. 

The  AfUmhladet  (Evening  Journal),  of  Stock- 
holm, has  a  circulation  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand. American  affairs  is  a  favorite  depart- 
ment of  this  paper,  and  its  liberal  tendencies 
make  it  welcome  in  the  United  States,  where  so 
many  communities  have  been  settled  entirely  by 
Swedish  immigrants.  In  direct  contrast  to  the 
liberal  views  of  Aftoiihladct,  the  Nya  DacjUgt  Alle- 
handa  (New  Daily  All- Sorts-of -Things)  is  very 
conservative,  notwithstanding  its  elaborate  title. 
This   is  the  organ  of  the  aristocracy,  is  edited 


by  Dr.  J.  A.  Bjorklund,  and  is  the  most  ex 
pensive  newspaper  published  in  Sweden.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cheapest  paper  is  the  Stock- 
liolms-lAdningen  (Stockholm  Times),  published  by 
Anders  Jeurling,  who  is  also  the  publisher  of 
the  Hvad  Nytt  I  Dag  (News  To-Day).  As  an 
advertising  medium,  the  Bagens  Nyhcter  (Daily 
News)  stands  in  the  forefront  of  its  contempora- 
ries, and  it  voices  the  sentiments  of  the  Liberal 
party.  Tlie  Snenska  Dagbladd  (Swedish  Daily) 
has  illustrations,  after  the  manner  of  its  Ameri- 
can colleagues.  It  is  the  champion  of  woman. 
As  in  Denmark,  the  Socialist  party  carries  con- 
siderable weight  in  Sweden.  The  organ  is  the 
Social- Demokraten  (Social  Democrat). 

Among  the  other  Swedish  newspapers  whose 
influence  is  far-reaching,  the  Stockholms-Bladet 
(Stockholm  Journal),  the  Vdrt  Land  (Our  Coun- 
try), the  Aftonhladet  (Evening  Journal),  and  the 
Post-  och  Inrikes  Tidningar  (Post  and  Interior 
Times)  are  all  established  firmly  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  nation.  The  last-named  publication 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  oldest  newspapers  in 
the  world.  The  first  number  made  its  appear- 
ance in  16-1:5.  Under  the  direct  control  of  the 
government,  it  voices  the  sentiment  prevailing 
at  court  and  in  the  official  departments. 

A  number  of  weekly  publications  are  issued 
in  Stockholm.  The  serious  reviews  are  well  ed- 
ited, and  appealing  to  a  popular  reading  class  is 
the  Varia  (Varied),  which  })rints  many  transla- 
tions. 

Julius  Moritzen. 
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THE  OPEN  VERSUS  THE  CLOSED  SHOP. 


A  TEMPERATE  and  helpful  discussion  of 
the  "open-shop"  question,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  enlightened  unionism,  is  contained 
in  an  article  contributed  to  the  North  American 
Review  for  January  by  Mr.  Henry  White,  the 
founder  and  for  many  years  secretary  of  the 
United  Garment  Workers  of  America.  Mr. 
Wliite  resigned  his  office  in  the  union  last  year 
because  of  his  opposition  to  the  strikes  begun 
in  New  York  against  the  open-shop  attitude  of 
the  employers'  association  in  his  trade.  In  his 
North  American  article,  Mr.  White  shows  clearly 
that  he  understands,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
sympathizes  with,  the  position  taken  by  many 
representative  unionists  in  favor  of  the  closed 
shop.  He  believes,  in  fact,  that  the  workmen's 
right  to  organize  and  to  refuse  to  work  with 
non-unionists  does  not,  in  a  broad  sense,  conflict 
with  the  employer's  right  to  engage  non-union 
workmen  if  he  chooses.  "  Conflict  occui's  only 
where  one  side,  in  pursuing  its  own  rights,  en- 
croaches upon  the  rights  of  the  other," — for  Mr. 
White  denies  that  the  mere  possession  of  a  right 
justifies  the  fullest  exercise  of  it  under  all  con- 
ditions. Indeed,  he  draws  a  sharp  distinction 
between  being  forced  to  give  up  a  right  and  de- 
ciding to  suspend  its  exercise  for  practical  rea- 
sons. Applying  this  principle  to  the  matter  at 
issue,  Mr.  White  argues  : 

Many  an  employer  will  readily  accommodate  him- 
self to  a  situation  and  employ  only  union  men,  but  he 
will  strongly  protest  against  being  bound  by  contract 
to  do  so.  Even  should  he  employ  union  men  exclu- 
sively, he  may  re.serve  the  right  to  employ  others  if  he 
so  desires.  And  so  with  the  union  workmen.  When 
unable  to  help  themselves,  they  will  work  with  non- 
members  ;  but  they  will  resist  an  attempt  to  make 
them  agree  to  do  so  at  all  times.  The  method  by  which 
the  open  or  closed  shop  is  upheld  is  the  real  question. 
There  is  no  difficulty  as  to  principle,  if  the  acknowl- 
edged rights  of  either  side  are  respected.  The  one  con- 
dition that  the  union  can  justly  insist  upon  is,  that  there 
shall  be  no  discrimination  against  its  members,  and 
that  the  employees  shall  be  treated  with  through  their 
representatives.  The  natural  disadvantage  of  the  la- 
borer entitles  him  to  that  consideration,  and  public 
opinion  sustains  liim  to  that  extent.  Because,  how- 
ever, the  closed  shop  would  strengthen  the  union  and 
enable  the  members  to  secure  fair  terms,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  rests  with  the  employer  to  uphold  it.  It 
is  manifestly  absurd  to  expect  the  employer  to  force 
the  organization  of    his    employees    against    himself. 


MB.   HENRY  WHITE. 

Even  if  he  were  to  do  so,  it  would  prove  destructive  to 
the  spirit  of  unionism.  The  ability  of  workmen  to  or- 
ganize independently  is  what  gives  unionism  signifi- 
cance, and  it  is  the  resistance  offered  to  the  union  that 
checks  arbitrary  tendencies.  Unions,  like  individuals, 
seek  to  gain  the  benefits  of  struggle  without  the  effort ; 
hence  the  denunciations  of  employers  for  not  granting 
what  can  come  only  through  sustained  effort. 

The  strongest  argument  urged  against  the  open 
shop  is  that  if  the  employer  were  permitted  to  hire 
non-union  workmen  the  union  workmen  would  soon 
be  displaced  and  the  union  standards  broken  down. 
Undoubtedly,  the  employer  would  be  inclined  to  dis- 
criminate, but  that  is  a  situation  the  union  must  meet 
by  better  organization.  The  employer  could  allege 
also,  on  the  same  grounds,  that  by  employing  union 
men  he  would  lose  control  of  his  shop  and  workman- 
ship would  deteriorate.  The  task  of  each  side  is  to 
prevent  the  other  from  making  unfair  use  of  its  power, 
not  to  seek  to  protect  itself  from  oppression  by  curtail- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  other.  The  existence  of  such  ex- 
tensive and  efficient  unions  as  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods, which  deal  with  a  most  powerful  set  of  employers 
and  never  raise  the  question  of  the  closed  shop,  shows 
conclusively  that  the  recognition  of  the  closed  shop  is 
not  vital  to  the  union's  existence.     There  is,  besides, 
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the  example  of  the  successful  British  unions,  which 
pursue  a  similar  policy. 

IS    THE    SOCIAL    WELFARE    THREATENED  ? 

Holding  that  the  welfare  of  society  must  be 
the  final  arbiter  of  all  conduct,  Mr.  White  con- 
cludes that  the  unions  have  not  yet  developed 
the  self-restraint  which  would  be  needed  if  the 
closed  shop  were  to  prevail  generally.  Judging 
by  the  unions  as  now  constituted,  he  declares 
that  the  closed  shop  would  prove  as  injurious  to 
unionism  itself  as  it  would  to  society.  There 
would  not  be,  within  the  union,  the  power  to 
keep  it  from  going  to  excess. 

Organized  workmen,  because  of  their  position,  are 
unable  to  grasp  as  readily  as  others  what  the  closed 
shop  fully  implies.     They  see  the  opportunity  it  offers 


them  to  improve  their  position.  The  employer.s  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  public  see  the  possibilities 
for  evil.  The  unionist,  like  others,  believes  that  he  can 
be  trusted  with  unlimited  power,  and  he  cannot  under- 
.stand  why  there  should  be  this  unwillingness  to  grant 
him  more.  It  is  not  probable  that  public  opinion  will 
favor  the  closed  shop  as  defined  usually  by  the  union, 
because  of  the  coercion  it  implies,  or  that  the  employ- 
ing class  will  concede  it  without  a  struggle. 

Believing  that  the  untenableness  of  the  closed 
shop  as  an  issue  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
recent  strikes,  Mr.  White  urges  the  unions  to 
abandon  it  as  an  issue,  "  while  not  relaxing  their 
efforts  to  establish  it  by  means  which  cannot  be 
assailed."  Unions,  he  says,  in  coping  with  the 
modern  employer,  must  depend  upon  the  in- 
herent strength  of  their  cause  and  build  upon  the 
rock  of  voluntary  organization. 


SOUTHERN  REPRESENTATION  IN  CONGRESS. 


THE  manner  and  tone  in  which  the  propo- 
sition now  before  Congress  for  reducing 
the  representation  of  certain  Southern  States 
because  of  the  alleged  disfranchisement  of  ne- 
groes is  discussed  in  the  periodicals  would  in- 
dicate that  both  Southern  and  Northern  writers 
are  generally  disposed  to  view  the  matter  phil- 
osophically and  to  seek  a  common  basis  on 
which  an  effective  remedy  for  the  admitted 
evils  of  the  present  situation  may  be  worked 
out.  In  the  Outlook  (New  York)  for  January  7 
there  is  an  editorial  discussion  of  the  question 
based  upon  bi'oad  ethical  considerations  and 
opposing  the  proposed  reduction  on  four  dis- 
tinct grounds  :  (1)  that  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion assumed  in  such  a  reduction,  —  /.e.,  the 
number  of  voters  rather  than  the  total  of  popu- 
lation,— is  a  false  basis  ;  (2)  that  it  is  unjust  to 
condition  the  Congressional  representation  of 
Southern  States. upon  the  number  of  votes  cast 
and  of  Northern  States  upon  the  size  of  the 
population, — the  basis  should  be  the  same  for 
all  the  States  ;  (3)  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
the  negro  to  concede  to  certain  States  the  right 
to  disfranchise  him,  even  though  the  representa- 
tion of  those  States  should  be  proportionately 
reduced  ;  and  (4)  that  the  national  government 
can  remedy  any  injustice  by  dealing  with  each 
Congressional  district  by  itself. 

The  writer  of  this  editorial  article  refuses  to 
admit  that  the  negro  has  been  disfranchised  by 
the  constitution  of  any  Southern  State  ;  but  even 
if  this  charge  were  true,  he  holds  that  it  would 
not  be  right  for  Congress  to  reduce  the  repre- 
sentation and  permit  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
negro,  as  such,  to  continue.     It  is  held  l)y  cer- 


tain Southern  journals  that  if  the  South's  repre- 
sentation is  reduced  on  such  a  ground  the  North 
can  no  longer  demand  negro  suffrage,  since  the 
negro's  disfranchisement  is  accepted  by  all  parties 
as  the  basis  of  such  reduction.  The  Outlook 
adopts  this  view  of  the  case  and  holds  that  to  re- 
duce the  representation  would  be  to  concede  that 
the  negro  might  be  denied  all  his  constitutional 
rights,  provided  the  North  could  get,  in  return, 
a  larger  relative  representation  in  Congress.  The 
editor's  conclusion,  on  ethical  grounds,  is  that 
Congress  has  no  moral  I'ight  to  say  to  any  State, 
You  may  deprive  some  of  your  citizens  of  the 
suffrage  provided  you  lessen  your  representation 
in  Congress.  It  should,  on  the  other  hand,  say 
to  the  election  district  which  deprives  its  citizens 
of  their  constitutional  right  to  vote.  You  shall 
not  have  any  representation  in  Congress  until 
you  act  in  your  elections  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

A   Southerner's    View-Point. 

Mr.  Edgar  Gi-ardner  Murphy,  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Southern  Education  Board,  has 
for  years  made  a  special  study  of  the  franchise 
question  in  the  Southern  States.  His  article  in 
the  Nortli  Amerium  Review  for  January  answers 
in  the  negative  the  question,  "  Shall  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  Be  Enforced?"  Mr.  Mur- 
phy points  out  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
enforcing  the  amendment,  and  also  shows  that 
enforcement,  even  if  practicable,  could  work  no 
benefit  to  the  negro. 

In  the  first  place,  how  is  the  number  of  voters 
prevented  by  law  from  voting  to  be  determined 
by  the  federal  authorities  V  The  number  of  votes 
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cast  varies  from  election  to  election,  according 
to  the  popular  interest  in  tlie  issues  to  be  passed 
upon.  Speaking  of  the  effect  of  attempted  en- 
forcement upon  the  negro  voter,  Mr.  Murphy 
says  : 

The  attempt  to  establish  any  principle  of  true  democ- 
racy by  a  process  of  penalties  is  likely  to  be  futile  ;  it  is 
not  unlikely  to  be  self-destructive.  The  setting  of  class 
against  class, — where  one  class  is  essentially  stronger 
than  the  other, — may  alter  the  form  of  class  ascendency; 
it  cannot  change  its  inherent  and  inevitable  basis.  In 
such  a  case,  a  futile  penalty  is  more  than  a  futility, — it 
is  a  crime  against  both  the  strong  and  the  weak  ; 
against  the  strong,  because  it  is  the  aggravation  of  un- 
natural and  abnormal  hatreds,  breaks  down  the  sense 
of  stewardship,  increases  the  sense  of  indifference  and 
alienation,  developing  the  passions  of  constraint  by  im- 
posing a  policy  of  constraint.  It  is  a  crime  against  the 
weak  because  it  involves  a  like  alienation  and  a  like 
distrust  of  moral  forces.  The  North  may  punish  the 
white  man,  but  the  retort  of  the  white  man  falls  too 


often  upon  the  negro.  The  negro  is  upon  the  line  of 
the  cross-fire  between  the  .sections.  The  federal  govern- 
ment may  be  solicitous  as  to  his  vote,  but  the  negro 
needs  the  daily  and  neighborly  solicitude  of  tho.se  who 
offer  opportunities  of  labor — possibilities  of  bread.  The 
North,  especially  the  negro  of  the  North,  may  wish  to 
strike  at  the  South,  but  the  Southern  negro,  knowing 
that  he  must  live  with  the  Southern  white  man,  rightly 
feels  no  cowardice  in  the  confession  that  a  privilege  ac- 
corded voluntarily  by  the  South  is  worth  more  than 
any  conceivable  privilege  that  might  be  imposed  exter- 
nally by  the  North.  The  latter  may  be  but  a  temporary 
and  exotic  bauble.  The  former  is  a  fact  to  rest  in. 
What  it  is,  it  is.  Because  its  basis  lies  rooted  in  the 
common  consent  of  the  whole  people,  it  is  a  social  and 
political  reality.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  nature.  It  is  an 
achievement  of  democracy. 

"  The  deeper  mind  of  the  South,"  according 
to  Mr.  Murpliy,  appeals  from  the  penalties  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  ''to  its  principles 
and  its  anticipations." 


THE  CHRISTIAN  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  DIVORCE. 


SINCE  neither  Church  nor  State  has  achieved 
a  modicum  of  success  in  dealing  with  the 
divorce  problem  through  legislation,  there  is  an 
influential  part  of  the  Christian  Church  which 
appeals  from  laws  temporal  to  laws  spiritual  for 
a  settlement  of  the  question.  Is  divorce  right  or 
wrong  ?  Mrs.  Katrina  Trask,  writing  in  the  Jan- 
uary Arena^  applies  to  the  discussion  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  which  she  declares  are  distinctly 
against  divorce, — conditions  being  as  they  now 
are, — and,  consequently,  against  remarriage. 

This  is  true,  not  canonically,  but  philosophically ; 
not  on  prohibitory,  but  on  inherent,  grounds ;  not  be- 
cause of  any  special  command  of  His  against  it,  but 
because  of  His  continued  command  for  that  which  is  a 
better  solution  of  the  problem. 

We  find  but  few  vitterances  on  which  to  build  a 
dogma,  but  we  find  a  multitude  of  utterances,  and  also 
His  own  example,  to  be  used  as  a  working  principle, 
the  outcome  of  which  principle  would  lead  straight 
away  from  divorce — for  any  cau.se,  on  any  ground. 

We  find,  "  Forgive  your  enemies  ; "  no  exception  is 
made  of  husbands  and  wives.  We  find,  "Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you  ;"  "Do  good  to 
them  which  despitef  ully  use  you  ; "  no  exception  of 
this  obligation  is  made  to  those  bound  together  in  tem- 
poral unions,  even  thovxgh  those  unions  were  mistaken 
ones. 

"  Resist  not  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good," — this 
is  not  merely  an  utterance  ;  it  was  the  power  of  Christ's 
life  exemplified.  That  may  not  be  a  command  against 
divorce, — but  it  is  a  command  to  bring  good  out  of  evil 
to  better  conditions.  We  find  continual  appeal  to  us  to 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  spirit :  "Love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance."  Would  not  this  fruitage  in  heart  and 
home  be  a  certain  way  to  prevent  divorce  i* 


Christ's  teaching, — from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
when  he  said,  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,"  to  the 
final  death  upon  the  cross,  when  he  said,  "  Father,  for- 
give them  ;  they  know  not  what  they  do," — is,  in  effect, 
a  distinct  protest  against  divorce. 

SELF-DEVELOPMENT    AND    UNCONGENIAL    MARRIAGE. 

In  answer  to  the  argument  based  on  the  obli- 
gation of  self-development  as  the  righteous  war- 
rant for  divorce,  in  cases  of  uncongenial  mar- 
riage, Mrs.  Trask  continues  : 

Can  any  man  or  woman,  with  strong,  awakened 
soul,  who  is  eager  for  evolution  and  development — who 
holds  the  spiritual  ideal  by  which  even  the  pagans 
claimed  man  could  mount  to  the  eternal — dare  put  a 
finality  upon  a  situation — dare  sever  a  relationship 
with  one's  nearest  neighbor,  and  run  aAvay  from  the 
responsibility  of  helping  that  neighbor,  and  of  trium- 
phantly changing  that  situation  ?  Above  all,  dare 
they  do  this  when  the  situation,  however  bad  it  be,  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  mistake  of  that  man  and 
woman,  acting  either  in  haste,  passion,  ignorance,  or 
desire  for  benefits  which  have  been  proved  too  scanty 
for  the  price  ? 

Is  it  not  too  tremendous  a  responsibility  to  take, 
that  of  seeking  a  divorce,  when  one  thereby  also  di- 
vorces the  soul  from  its  supreme  opportunity — the  op- 
portunity to  bring  light  out  of  darkness  ? 

No  one  can  deny  that  self-development  is  man's 
highest  obligation. 

It  is  the  law  of  God  for  man  ;  but  how  is  self-devel- 
opment best  obtained  ?  Is  it  not  best  obtained  through 
discipline  and  endeavor  ?  In  the  name  of  all  philoso- 
phy, practical  and  spiritual,  what  self- development  is 
comparable  to  that  gained  in  the  work  of  changing 
conditions,  making  oi'der  out  of  chaos,  harmony  out  of 
discord,  light  out  of  darkness? 
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MARK  TWAIN  ON   COPYRIGHT. 


QUESTION.    How  mauy  new  American  books  are 
copyrighted  annuaUy  iu  the  United  States  ? 
Answer.     Five  or  six  thousand. 
Q.  How  many  have  been  copyrighted   in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  ? 

A.  More  than  one  liundred  thousand. 
Q.  How  many  altogether  in  the  past  one  hiindred 
and  four  years  ? 

A.  Doubtles.s  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
Q.  How  many  of  them  have  survived  or  will  survive 
the  forty-two-year  limit  ? 

A.  An  average  of  five  per  year.  Make  it  ten,  to  be 
safe  and  certain. 

In  tills  unconventional  way,  Mark  Twain 
opens  a  discussion  of  the  American  copyright 
laws  in  the  form  of  an  open  letter  to  the  regis- 
ter of  copyrights,  in  the  ]\^ortIi  American  Re- 
view for  January.  The  object  of  these  questions 
and  answers  is  to  show  that  the  forty-two-year 
limit  of  our  present  copyright  law  accomplishes 
no  useful  purpose,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as 
Mark  Twain  succinctly  puts  it,  "takes  the  bread 
out  of  the  mouths  of  ten  authors  every  year." 
If  the  copyright  system  be  compared  with  our 
system  for  dealing  with  patents  and  inventions, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  seventeen-year  limit  on 
])atents  is  of  much  greater  importance  and  vahie 
to  the  Government  than  the  forty-two-year  limit 
on  copyrights.  Out  of  the  one  hundred  thou- 
sand new  inventions  a  year,  it  may  be  fairly 
claimed  that  at  least  one  thousand  are  worth 
seizing  at  the  end  of  the  seventeen-year  limit. 
The  really  great  and  valuable  inventions,  how- 
ever, like  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone,  the  air- 
brake and  the  Pullman  car,  are  quite  beyond 
seizure.  This,  of  course,  is  because  of  the 
enormous  capital  reqttired  to  carry  them  on, 
which  becomes  their  real  protection  from  com- 
petition after  the  patents  have  perished.  The 
revenue  still  goes  on,  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
patents  continue  to  reap  their  profits.  Not  so 
in  the  case  of  the  author  of  a  meritorious  book. 
At  the  end  of  the  forty-two  years,  the  Govei'n- 
ment  takes  all  of  the  book's  profits  away  from 
the  estate  of  the  author  and  gives  them  practi- 
cally to  the  publishers.  As  Mark  Twain  shows, 
at  the  end  of  the  forty-two-year  term  they  can 
go  on  publishing  and  take  all  of  the  profits, 
both  the  author's  and  their  own.  Mr.  Clemens 
cites  the  case  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  the  profits  on  which  continue  to-day, 
while  nobody  but  the  publishers  gets  them. 
Mrs.  Stowe's  share  ceased  seven  years  befoi-e 
she  died  ;  her  daughters  receive  nothing  from 
the  book  ;  and  AVashington  Irving's  estate  fared 
in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Clemens  has  a  remedy  to  suggest  for  what 
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he  considers  a  "  strange  and  dishonorable  "  con- 
dition of  things.  He  assumes  that  in  making  a 
forty-two-year  limit  it  was  the  (jovernment's  in- 
tention that  all  authors  should  enjoy  the  profit 
of  their  labors  for  a  fair  and  reasonable  time,  and 
that  then,  after  the  extinguishment  of  the  copy- 
right, cheap  editions  should  be  secured  for  the 
public.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this 
intention  has  been  repeatedly  defeated,  for  in 
some  instances  the  publishers  have  not  lowered 
the  price,  and  in  other  cases  publishers  have  is- 
sued so  many  editions  of  the  unprotected  book 
tiiat  they  have  clogged  the  market  and  really 
killed  the  book.  Mr.  Clemens  suggests,  there- 
fore, that  during  the  forty-two  years  of  the  copy- 
right limitation  the  owner  of  the  copyright  shall 
be  obliged  to  issue  an  edition  of  the  book  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each  one  hundred 
thousand  words  or  less  of  its  contents,  and  that 
the  owner  of  the  copyright  shall  be  required  to 
keep  such  an  edition  on  sale  thereafter,  year  after 
year,  indefinitely.  If  in  any  year  he  shall  fail 
to  keep  such  an  (ulition  on  sale  during  a  space  of 
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three  months,  the  copyriglit  shall  perish.  Such 
provision  wouhl  meet  the  Government's  sole 
purpose  to  secure  a  cheap  edition  lor  the 
public. 

As  to  the  qi;estion  of  how  the  proposed  rat(^ 
would  apply  in  the  case  of  well-known  books  of 
the  present  day,  Mr.  Clemens  cites  his  own  books 
as  illustrations.  "  Huckleberry  Finn,"  for  in- 
stance, contains  70,000  words  ;  its  present  price 
is  ^I.'jO.  An  edition  of  it  would  have  to  be 
kept  permanently  on  sale  at  25  cents.  The  same 
would  be  true  in  regard  to  "  Tom  Sawyer.'.' 
Several  of  Mr.  Clemens'  two-volume  books  con- 
tain a  trifle  moi-e  than  100,000  words  per  vol- 
ume, and  the  present  price  is  |1.75  per  volume. 


The  cheap-edition  price  would  be  75  cents  per 
volume.  All  his  works  together,  being  twenty- 
three  volumes,  are  now  selling  for  $36.50.  They 
might  be  comprised  in  ten  volumes  of  some- 
tliing  more  than  200,000  woi'ds  each.  Mr. 
(.'lemens  estimates  that  the  printer  and  binder 
would  get  tlieir  usual  percentage  of  profit,  the 
middleman  would  get  his  usual  commission  on 
sales,  while  the  profit  to  the  author  and  publisher 
would  be  very  small.  Still,  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  holder  of  the  copyright  to  print 
his  cheap  editions  first,  because  the  books  would 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  author's  estate,  and, 
second,  because  the  cheap  edition  would  adver- 
tise the  higher-priced  editions. 


THE  NEGLECTED  AUTHOR  OF  "DIXIE." 


A  REMARKABLY  checkered  career,  with  lit- 
tle or  notliing  to  show  for  a  life  of  genius, 
with  an  obscure  death  to  crown  it, — such  was 
the  life  of  Daniel  Decatur  Eramett,  always  known 
as  Dan  Emmett,  author  of  the  famous  song, 
"Dixie."  In  an  article  in  the  Lamp,  under  the 
title  "  Does  It  Pay  to  Be  Famous  ?  "  Mr.  AVilliam 
D.  Hall  sketches  the  life  of  Dan  Emmett,  and 
tells  how  one  of  the  most  famous  songs  in  Amer- 
ican history  was  written.  In  Emmett's  own 
words  : 

The  original  title  of  my  "Dixie"  .song  was  "I  Wish 
I  Was  in  Dixie's  Land."  It  was  written,  or,  rather,  fin- 
ished, when  1  was  a  member  of  Dan  Bryant's  niinstrel.s, 
then  located  at  Mechanics'  Hall,  4T0  Broadway,  New 
York  City.     I  went  with  Bryant  in  '59,  and  "Dixie" 


was  written  a  year  later,  but  not  on  a  rainy  Sunday,  as 
is  generally  supposed  and  certain  Boswellshave  seen  fit 
to  put  it.  The  idea  for  "  Dixie  "  was  conceived  long  be- 
fore my  joining  Bryant.  "  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie"  was 
a  circus  expression  that  I  had  heard  up  North  while 
traveling  with  canvas  shows.  In  those  days,  all  below 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  was  considered  South,  and  it 
was  a  common  occurrence,  of  a  cold  day,  when  traveling 
through  the  North,  to  hear  a  shivering  circiis  man  i-e- 
mark,  "I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie's  land."  "Dixie"  never 
impressed  me  as  being  as  good  a  song  as  "Old  Dan 
Tucker,"  which  was  one  of  my  first  composition.s,  but 
"  Dixie"  caught  on  from  the  first,  and  before  I  knew  it, 
it  had  taken  the  country  by  storm.  We  kept  "Dixie" 
on  for  six  seasons.  1  always  look  upon  the  song  as  an 
accident.  One  Saturday  night,  Dan  Bryant  requested 
me  to  write  a  walk-around  for  the  following  week.  The 
time  allotted   me  was   unreasonably  short,   but,  not- 
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withstanding,  I  went  to  my  hotel  and  tried  to  think 
out  something  suitable,  but  my  thinking  apparatias 
was  dormant ;  then,  rather  than  disappoint  Bryant,  I 
seai'ched  through  my  trunk  and  resurrected  the  man- 
uscript of  "  I  Wish  I  Was  in  Dixie's  Land,"  which  I  had 
written  years  before.  I  changed  the  tempo  and  rewrote 
some  of  the  verses,  and  in  all  likelihood,  if  Dan  Bryant 
had  not  made  that  hurry-up  request  "Dixie"  never 
would  have  been  brought  out. 


The  song  never  brought  any  income  or  fame 
to  Mr.  Enimett  while  he  lived,  and  yet,  says  Mr. 
Hall,  in  these  few  words  we  have  the  true  his- 
tory of  a  song  that  is  as  sacred  to  a  Southerner 
as  the  Holy  Bible.  "It  is  the  history  of  a  com- 
position that  holds  the  same  footing  in  the  mu- 
sical firmament  that  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  does 
in  that  of  literature." 


HAS  THE  RUSSIAN  CENSORSHIP  REALLY  BEEN    RELAXED? 


THE  undefined  and  uncertain  position  of  the 
Russian  press  is  made  the  subject  of  two 
editorials  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Rusttlciya 
Vyedornosti  (Moscow).  The  writer  notes  the 
subtle  change  that  has  taken  place  within  the 
past  few  weeks  in  the  subject-matter  as  well  as 
in  the  tone  of  the  newspaper  articles.  More  re- 
markable still  is  the  comparative  freedom  with 
which  certain  national  problems  are  now  dis- 
cussed, problems  that  the  periodical  press  dared 
not  even  allude  to  in  the  very  recent  past. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  assumption  of 
authority  by  the  new  minister  of  the  interior 
the  condition  of  the  Russian  press  was  changed 
for  the  better.  This  will  not  be  denied.  Prince 
Svyatopolk  -  Mirski  has  loosened  the  vise  that 
had  kept  Russian  periodicals  under  pressure  for 
so  many  years. 

This  is  unqestionably  an  important  service  rendered 
by  the  present  minister  of  the  interior  ;  nevertheless,  the 
legal  status  of  the  press  has  undergone  no  change.  As 
formerly,  everything  is  governed  by  the  personal  atti- 
tude of  the  officials,  with  this  difference,  that  formerly 
this  attitude  was  hostile,  while  now  it  is  friendly.  Yet 
what  assurance  have  we  that  the  latter  may  not  again  be 
changed  to  the  former  ?  Our  press  legislation  has  en- 
dowed the  administration  with  great  arbitrary  power. 
Our  press  is  tolerated  only  so  far  as  it  is  convenient 
for  the  persons  who  at  any  given  time  happen  to  be  at 
the  head  of  affairs.  Even  the  best-intentioned  minister 
of  the  interior  cannot  secui-e  for  the  Russian  press  a 
stable  position  under  the  existing  laws.  He  is  unable 
to  do  this,  not  alone  because  of  his  ignorance  of  his  suc- 
cessor and  of  his  successor's  views  on  the  subject,  but 
also  because  the  administrative  punitive  mechanism 
created  by  press-censorship  regulations  is  not  confined 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 
While  the  latter  alone  is  cliarged  with  the  execution  of 
the  law,  any  other  ministry  or  department  may  decide 
that  the  publication  of  certain  articles  would  be  incon- 
venient. Moreover,  any  minister  may  propose  the  sus- 
pension of  a  periodical  which  in  his  opinion  may  prove 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  administration. 
Since  such  suspension  is  usually  discussed  at  the  coun- 
cil of  ministers,  instances  may  occur  where  the  suspen- 
sion is  decided  upon  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  min- 
ister of  the  interior.  While  the  latter  has  the  power  to 
suppress  any  periodical,  or  even  to  .suppress  completely 


the  publication  of  all  periodicals,  he  has  not  the  power 
to  resist  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  other  min- 
istries. 

The  writer  concludes,  therefore,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  establish  for  the  Russian  press  a  posi- 
tion of  permanence  and  authority  as  based  merely 
on  the  good-will  of  one  or  another  of  the  minis- 
ters. Security  from  the  changing  tendencies 
may  be  secured  only  by  guaranties  founded  on 
basic  law. 

In  another  editorial,  the  writer  refers  to 
the  necessity  of  replacing  administrative  pun- 
ishment by  the  responsibility  of  the  press  before 
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the  courts  alone.  This  lias  been  [)oiuted  out  re- 
peatedly by  various  periodicals,  among  them  the 
Buss/ciya  ]'i/f(fomosfi.  "A  new  occasion  for  the 
emphasis  of  this  thought  is  offered  by  two  recent 
incidents,  wherein  two  periodical  publications 
were  meted  out  administrative  punishment.  Even 


here  there  is  no  clear  statement  as  to  what  really 
constitutes  a  dangerous  tendency,  what  thoughts 
and  opinions  are  considered  deserving  of  pun- 
ishment or  warning."  The  I'l/cdotiKKsli  has  been 
one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  more  liberal 
press  laws. 


KATHERINE  BERESHKOVSKA,— A  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTIONIST. 


AN  embodiment  of  the  entire  Russian  revolu- 
tionaiy  movement,  in  one  heroic  figure, 
is  offered  by  the  life  and  work  of  Katherine 
Bereshkovska,  who  recently  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try to  lecture  on  the  present  internal  condition 
of  Russia  and  the  socialistic  revolutionary  move- 
ment there.  In  an  interview  and  character  sketch 
by  ]\Ir.  Ernest  Poole  which  appears  in  the  Out- 
look, her  personality  is  summed  up  thias  : 

Daughter  of  a  nobleman  and  earnest  philanthropist ; 
then  revolutionist,  hard-labor  convict,  and  exile  for 
twenty-three  years  in  Siberia ;  and  now  an  heroic  old 
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MADAME  KATHERINE  BERESHKOVSKA  AS  SHE  IS  TO-DAY. 

woman  of  sixty-one,  she  has  plunged  again  into  the 
dangerous  struggle  for  freedom.  The  Russian  revolu- 
tionary movement  is  embodied  in  this  one  heroic  figure 
"Babushka" — little  grandmother — as  she  is 
known  among  her  fellow-workers,  believes  that 
in  a  few  months  Russia's  oppressed  subjects  will 
rise  by  millions.  The  time  has  almost  come, 
she  told  Mr.  Poole. 

"We  shall  sweep  away  the  System  of  the  Czar,  and 


Rus.sia  .shall  be  free.  See" — she  showed  me  bulletins 
that  had  followed  her  to  Xew  York.  "Day  and  night 
they  work.  In  place  of  sleep,  a  dream  of  freedom  ;  in 
place  of  warmth  and  food  and  drink,  the  same  dream. 
This  dream  is  old  in  American  breasts." 

Few  women  have  suffered  and  experienced 
the  horrors,  the  anguish,  and  the  hardships 
which  have  been  crowded  into  this  one  life. 
Her  study  of  the  Russian  peasant,  gained  in  a 
life  of  devotion,  which  included  years  of  exile  in 
Siberia,  shows  him  to  be  a  most  abject  creature. 
After  liberation  from  serfdom,  he  was  bewil- 
dered, and,  unable  to  meet  the  new  conditions, 
almost  begged  to  be  put  back  into  dependency 
upon  a  master.  Madame  Bereshkovska  never 
si)ared  herself  in  her  campaign  of  education  and 
organization.  She  dressed  as  a  peasant,  and  did 
her  organizing  by  night.  She  assisted  in  the 
birth  of  the  Russian  People's  party.  She  gives 
this  picture  of  a  meeting  in  a  peasant's  hut : 

"A  low  room,  with  mud  floor  and  walls.  Rafters 
just  over  your  head,  and  still  higher,  thatch.  The  room 
was  packed  with  men,  women,  and  children.  Two  big 
fellows  sat  up  on  the  high  brick  stove,  with  their  dan- 
gling feet  knocking  occasional  applause.  These  people 
had  been  gathered  by  my  host — a  brave  peasant  whom 
I  picked  out — and  he  in  turn  had  chosen  only  those 
whom  Siberia  could  not  terrify.  When  I  recalled  their 
floggings;  when  I  pointed  to  those  who  were  crippled 
for  life ;  to  v.'omen  whose  husbands  died  under  the 
lash, — then  men  would  ci'y  out  so  fiercely  that  the 
three  or  four  cattle  in  the  next  room  would  bellow  and 
have  to  be  quieted.  Then  I  told  them  they  themselves 
were  to  blame.  They  had  only  the  most  wretched 
strips  of  land.  To  be  free  and  live,  the  people  must 
own  the  land  !  From  my  cloak  I  would  bring  a  book  of 
fables  written  to  teach  our  principles  and  stir  the  love 
of  freedom.  And  then  far  into  the  night  the  firelight 
showed  a  circle  of  great  broad  faces  and  dilated  eyes, 
staring  with  all  the  reverence  every  peasant  has  for 
that  mysterious  thing — a  book." 

HOW    THE    KEVOLUTIONTSTS    WORK. 

The  programme  and  prospects  of  the  Socialist- 
Revolutionist  party,  of  which  she  is  a  member, 
she  gives  in  these  sentences  : 

"To  the  peasant  we  teach  the  old  lesson.  To  reach 
freedom — first,  the  land  must  be  owned  by  the  people  ; 
second,  the  System  of  the  Czar  must  be  swept  away. 
There  is  not  a  province  in  Russia  where  our  literature 
does  not  go.     The  underground  mails  run  smoothly 
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now.  Scores  of  presses  work  ceaselessly  in  Switzerland, 
safe  from  capture.  Not  to  take  useless  risks,  our  cen- 
tral committee  is  scattered  all  tlirough  Russia  ;  it  rai-e- 
ly  meets,  but  it  constantly  plans  through  cipher  letters 
and  directs  the  local  committees,  which  in  turn  guide 
the  small  local  committees,  and  so  down  to  the  lit- 
tle peasant  and  laborer  groups  that  meet  to-night  by 
thoirsands  in  huts  and  city  tenements.  .  .  .  Few  be- 
lieve in  assassination.  Revolution  by  the  whole  people 
is  our  one  object,  and  for  this  the  time  is  near.  The 
Japanese  war  has  caused  the  deepest  bitterness  ever 
felt  in  Russia  ;  to  the  six  hundred  and  sixty-four  thou- 
sand lives  lo.st  in  a  century  of  useless  wars,  now  over  a 
hundred  tliousand  will  be  added,  and  every  hamlet  will 
mourn  its  dead.  Then  will  our  four  hundred  thousand 
workers  call  on  the  nnllions  around  them  to  rise  for 
freedom.  Arms!'  There  are  plenty.  Why  in  recent 
riots  have  soldiers  refused  to  fire  on  the  crowd  ?  Be- 
cause all  through  the  army  are  soldiers,  and  even  officers, 
working  secretly  for  the  cause.  Arms — yes,  and  brains 
— for  in  the  universities  and  in  every  profession  are 
wise,  resolute  men  to  guide  the  wild  passions  of  revolt. 
In  the  zemstvos  are  hundreds  of  officials  straining  to 
hasten  our  struggle.  So  in  this  last  year  the  movement 
has  suddenly  swelled.  Already  four  hundred  thousand 
strong  !  Day  and  night  they  work.  In  place  of  sleep 
and  food  and  drink — the  dream  of  freedom.  Freedom 
to  think  and  speak  !  Freedom  to  work  !  Justice  to  all  I '' 


The  Dawn  of  a  Brighter  Day. 

In  an  article  wliicli  she  contributes  to  tlie  In- 
(Iej)€)ide)if,  Madame  Bereshkovska  speaks  of  tlie 
hopefiil  signs  of  the  future  in  Russia,  and  says  : 

Our  great  hopes  are  coming  true.  Twenty  years  passed 
and  Russia  is  unrecognizable.  Her  entire  complexion 
is  changed.  The  blood  shed  by  her  best  children,  drop 
by  drop,  entered  the  veins  of  the  Russian  people,  incit- 
ing them  to  a  struggle  for  their  rights.  In  Siberia,  one 
can  see  the  nucleus  of  educated  men  and  women  sur- 
rounded by  hundreds,  thousands,  of  people,  laborers  and 
peasants,  of  all  nationalities  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  empire.  ...  In  spite  of  the  Autocrat's  rule,  the 
Russians  have  the  opportunity,  thanks tothe  proximity 
of  European  nations,  to  study,  to  observe,  to  compare 
their  conditions  with  those  of  Europe.  High  was  the 
price  paid  by  Russia  for  her  awakening  and  develop- 
ment. Now  we  Russians  proudly  and  rejoicingly  take 
the  hand  of  the  cultured  and  free,  and  solemnly  guar- 
antee our  ability  to  fill  an  honorable  place  among  civil- 
ized nations.  The  hour  has  struck.  The  thick  cloud  of 
gloom  dispersed  and  Russia  beheld  the  light.  Through 
the  whizz  of  bullets  slaying  our  brothers  in  the  far 
East,  through  the  haze  of  the  Orthodox  incen.se  burned 
before  the  Orthodox  ikons,  the  people  hear  the  call  to 
progress  and  note  the  stages  to  be  passed  on  the  way  to 
honor  and  freedom. 


WHOLESALE  DESERTIONS   FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  ARMY. 


THE  issuance  of  the  mobilization  order  in  the 
kingdom  of  Poland, — or,  rather,  in  tlie 
"Warsaw  military  district, — has  occasioned  an 
extraordinary  influx  of  deserters  to  Austrian 
Poland,  especially  to  Cracow.  There  has,  in- 
deed, been  an  influx  of  deserters  to  Austrian 
Poland  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  this 
influx  increased  considerably  about  four  months 
ago,  when  the  mobilization  order  was  issued  in 
the  Odessa  district.  In  the  course  of  a  short 
while  following  the  issuance  of  that  order,  there 
came  to  Galicia  and  Bukovina  about  four  thou- 
sand deserters.  Now  the  desertion  has  assumed 
enormous  proportions.  To  Cracow  there  come 
daily  a  hundred  or  more  deserters.  According 
to  the  Cracow  police,  there  have  been  days  when 
there  traveled  by  the  railroad  through  that  city 
from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  deserters.  A 
considerable  number  of  these  fugitives  are  going 
to  America.  The  reservists  are  fleeing,  not  only 
from  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  but  also  from 
Volhynia,  Podolia,  Ukraina,  New  Russia  (the 
Odessa  district),  and  even  from  the  govern- 
ments of  central  Russia.  Most  of  the  fugitives 
are  Jews  ;  but  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
there  have  fled  many  Polish  reservists,  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  whom  belong  to  the  in- 
telligent classes.  Besides  these,  there  are  flee- 
ing   Ruthenians,   and    even   native   Muscovites. 


More  and  more  frequently  there  appear  desert- 
ers from  the  troops  stationed  near  the  frontier, 
at  the  rumor,  generally  unfounded,  that  the 
divisions  to  which  they  belong  are  to  be  sent  to 
Manchuria. 

The  reservists  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
flee,  not  only  to  Austrian  Poland,  but  also  to 
Prussian  Poland.  The  Prussian  authorities,  how- 
ever, seize  and  deliver  to  Russia  deserters,  es- 
pecially those  who  do  not  have  tickets  for  pas- 
sage on  the  German  steamers  to  America,  or  at 
least  the  sum  of  money  needed,  for  such  passage. 
A  recent  dispatch  from  Thorn  to  a  Vienna  jour- 
nal stated  that  at  Gollub,  in  West  Prussia,  there 
were  two  thousand  deserters  from  the  govern- 
ments of  Plock  and  AVarsaw.  This  figure,  in  con- 
junction with  those  pi'esented  above,  gives  a  no- 
tion of  the  dimensions  of  the  movement.  The 
London  Times'  Russian  correspondents  informed 
that  journal,  in  the  early  part  of  November,  that 
competent  opinion  puts  the  number  of  reservists 
that  have  escaped  so  far  at  not  less  than  twenty 
thousand.  Deserters  generally  steal  across  the 
frontier  with  the  aid  of  smugglers,  or  they 
cross  the  frontier  at  certain  points  where  the 
Russian  officials  treat  the  passing  of  deserters, 
at  a  fee  decided  on  in  advance,  as  a  profitable 
business.  The  Russian  Government  is  taking 
extraordinary  measures  against  this  desertion. 
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lu  some  places,  as  at  Sosnowise  and  at  Dombvow- 
ka,  it  has  provided  the  frontier  guards  witli  dogs 
specially  trained  for  the  tracking  of  fugitives. 
According  to  reports,  up  to  the  present  about  a 
score  of  men  crossing  the  frontier  have  been 
killed,  while  several  hundred  have  been  captured. 
This  multitudinous  desertion  is  a  very  significant 
and  politically  important  phenomenon,  observes 
a  writer  in  the  Cracow  Pize(/I(i)H/  ^^'szech2y>Iski 
(Pan-Polish  Review). 

lu  no  state  in  analogical  circumstances  has  there 
been  heretofore  the  case  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population  evading  military  service,  fleeing  abroad, 
and  abandoning  families,  occupations,  positions, — fre- 
quently very  good  ones, — renouncing  the  right  to  return 
to  their  country.  It  is  true  that  the  desertion  prevails 
chiefly  in  the  borderlands  of  the  Russian  Empire.  But 
those  borderlands, — the  kingdoms  of  Poland,  Lithua- 
nia, Volhynia,  Podolia,  Ukrania,  the  Baltic  govern- 
ments, Finland,  Bessarabia,  New  Russia, — constitute 
almost  one-half  of  European  Russia  in  point  of  popula- 
tion. Naturally,  the  desertion  must  prevail  chiefly  in 
the  border  provinces,  since  from  the  interior  govern- 
ments a  multitudinous  flight  of  reservists  abroad  is 
clearly  impossible.  There,  however,  the  reservists  pro- 
test, or  even  revolt  or  become  tramps.  A  considerable 
number  of  native  Muscovites  flee  from  the  regiments 
stationed  on  the  frontier,  however.  And  the  desertions 
of  officers,  occurring  quite  frequently,  are  not  single 
cases, but  rather  characteristic  sj'mptoms  of  the  govern- 
mental and  moral  disorganization  of  Russia.  Admit- 
ting, however,  that  it  is  only  in  the  borderlands  that 
the  population  is  evading  military  service  in  the  bulk, 
this  fact  indicates  that  the  borderlands, — and  the.se  are 
principally  the  Polish  districts, — have  no  solidarity  with 
the  Russian  state  in  its  tendencies  and  interests  ;  that 
they  are,  in  fact,  hostilely  disposed  toward  Russia. 
This  hostile  disposition  must  be  very  forcible,  since  it 
drives  men  to  risk  their  whole  future,  to  sacrifice  their 
personal  interests.  And  it  must  also  not  be  forgotten 
that,  omitting  the  Jew.s,  this  de.sertion  prevails  chiefly 
among  the  Polish  population  (in  some  degree,  among 
the  Ruthenian  and  Lithuanian  populations),  furnishing 


liitlierto  to  the  state  the  best  soldiers,  of  a  character 
rather  inclined  to  display  their  valor  tlian  to  avoid  the 
hardships  and  perils  of  military  service.  It  is  certainly 
impossible  that  in  such  a  short  period  of  time  there 
could  have  altered  .so  radically  the  character  of  the 
nation  which,  in  the  conviction  of  Russian,  Austrian, 
and  Prussian  speciali.st.s,  gives  to-day  excellent  mili- 
tary material.  Indeed,  even  in  the  war  which  is  at 
present  being  waged  in  Manchuria,  the  Poles  have 
proved  the  best  soldiers  in  the  Rus.sian  army.  Even 
tho.se  who  fled  to  the  Japanese  from  the  Russian  army 
in  Manchuria  became  indignant  at  the  supposition  that 
fear  could  have  driven  them  to  that  step,  for,  as  it 
turned  out,  they  fled  to  the  Japanese  just  inthe  hope 
that  under  the  Japanese  colors  they  would  have  a 
chance  to  flght  the  Muscovites. 

If  the  general  desertion  in  Russia  is  a  symp- 
tom of  governmental  disorganization  and  weak 
national  feeling,  says  the  Polish  writer,  in  con- 
clusion, "the  multitudinous  desertion  of  the 
Polish  reservists  proves,  on  the  contrary,  the  in- 
crease of  the  national  feeling  among  our  peas- 
ants and  such  an  augmentation  of  political  in- 
telligence that  its  dictates  find  obedience  even 
when  they  stand  in  opposition  to  the  national 
instincts,  inbred  or  acquired  by  warlike  tradition. 

For  a  true  Pole  by  blood,  by  in.stincts,  by  historical 
tradition,  in  whose  individuality  there  are  impres.sed 
.strongly  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  national 
character  and  temperament, — all  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures, favorable  and  unfavorable  as  well, — mu.st  be  con- 
verted inwardly,  must  alter  his  nature,  in  order  to  be- 
come a  deserter,  and  it  is  more  difficult  for  him  to 
decide  on  this  inward  alteration  than  on  the  change — 
frequently  very  radical — of  the  external  conditions  of 
his  existence  as  a  result  of  his  desertion, — the  forfeiture 
of  position,  the  breaking  off  of  family  ties,  etc.  The 
political  motives, — intellectual  and  sentimental  as  well, 
-—which  cause  this  inward  conversion  must,  therefore, 
be  immensely  forcible.  He  must  understand, — not  only 
understand,  but  also  believe  and  feel, — that  in  the  pre.s- 
ent  situation  it  is  a  crime  for  a  Pole  to  fight  for  Russia 
and  aid  her  to  victory. 


ORIENTAL  IDEALS  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE   RUSSO-JAPANESE 

WAR. 


WHETHER  Japan  be  victorious  or  defeated 
in  her  great  struggle  with  her  mighty 
foe,  the  moral  victory  of  tlie  Japanese  people 
''seems  already  to  be  absolutely  complete,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  it." 
This  is  the  verdict  of  Neiv  India,  the  "  twice-a- 
week  journal  of  civilization,"  published  in  Cal- 
cutta. By  proving  her  moral  superiority  to 
•'all  the  color-proud  civilizations  of  the  Western 
world,  Japan  has  already  rendered  a  service  to 
modern  humanity  the  full  value  and  significance 
of  which  history  and  human  evolution  in   the 


centuries  alone  can  reveal."  This  Indian  jour- 
nal believes  that  the  contact  of  Europe  with  Asia 
up  to  the  present  has  always  had  a  demoralizing 
effect  on  both  continents. 

The  vulture-sweep  with  which  Europe  did  suddenly 
come  down  and  pounce  upon  Asia  has  had  a  most  de- 
moralizing effect  on  her.  But  if  Europe  has  demoral- 
ized Asia  by  her  very  physical  powers  and  skill,  Asia, 
too,  has  no  less  demoralized  Europe  by  even  her  very 
feebleness  and  incapacity.  In  God's  world,  every  wrong 
inevitably  rebounds  on  its  own  agent,  and  brings  its 
own  retribution  with  itself.  The  phj'sical  and  moral 
emasculation  that  has  resulted  from  the   impact  ot 
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Europe  on  Asia  is  shared  equally  by  both  the  parties, 
and  a  demonstration  of  the  innate  moral  excellences  of 
the  Asiatic  character  and  Asiatic  civilization  was  ab- 
solutely needed  to  save  the  present  situation.  Japan's 
moral  victory  over  Russia  will  have,  therefore,  an  ele- 
vating influence  over  the  entire  modern  world. 

Europe  has  always  admitted  the  high  physical 
and  spiritual  ideals  of  Asiatic  civilizations,  but 
has  always  asked,  "  How  is  it  that,  claiming  such 
superior  moral  and  spiritual  ideals,  you  Asiatics 
are  so  low  in  the  councils  of  nations  ? 

The  political  weakness  and  .servitude  of  the  Asiatic 
peoples  whenever  they  have  come  in  contact  with  Euro- 
pean nations,  their  patent  inability  to  withstand  the 
onslaughts  of  modern  civilization.s,  have  hitherto  been 
regarded,  all  over  Europe  and  America,  as  an  unerring 
proof  of  their  inherent  moral  inferiority.  For  Europe 
has  not  as  yet  lost  her  conceit  that  her  physical  powers 
and  capabilities  are  due  to  her  moral  superiority,  and 
as  long  as  Asia  does  not  prove  her  equality  to  Europe 
in  mere  physical  strength  and  military  prowess  there  is 
absolutely  no  chance  of  her  higher  ethical,  artistic,  or 
spiritual  ideals  ever  adequately  influencing  the  charac- 
ter and  culture  of  the  European  peoples. 

The  present  war  has  been  of  immense  value, 
declares  the  editor  of  New  India,  to  the  cause  of 
modern  liumanity,  because  of  the  proof  it  has 
given  of  the  physical  and  military  capabilities  of 
at  least  one  Asiatic  people.  These  capabilities, 
the  writer  believes,  are  latent  in  other  Asiatic 
peoples,  notably  those  of  British  India.  The  real 
secret  of  Japanese  success,  however,  this  editor 
claims  (and  quotes  from  European  Journals  in 
support  of  his  contention),  lies  not  so  much  in 
their  superior  physical  as  in  their  superior  moral 
qualities.  "Japan  has  proved  the  reality  of  her 
own  physical  and  spiritual  ideals."  The  old  at- 
titude of  Europe  toward  the  ideals  of  the  East  is 
therefore  changing,  and  as  a  result  of  the  present 
war,  concludes  New  India,  "modern  humanity 
will  be  bound  to  enter  upon  a  new  phase  of  cul- 
ture and  evolution  which  is  evidently  so  pregnant 
with  almost  infinite  possibilities  for  good." 

A  Defensive  Oriental  Alliance. 

Buddhis7n,  the  quarterly  review  published  in 
Rangoon,  Burma,  in  commenting  on  the  far- 
Eastern  war,  remarks  that  a  defensive  Oriental 
alliance  is  one  of  the  probabilities  of  the  future. 
This  would  really  be  a  desirable  consummation, 
asserts  the  review  in  question,  which  says  : 

The  victory  of  Japan  might  well  result  in  a  great 
advantage  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  and  true  reli- 
giousness of  the  world.  A  long  course  of  unjustifiable 
aggressions  has  brought  China  to  a  state  of  fatalistic 
acquiescence  in  its  own  helplessness,  a  view  which 
will,  without  doubt,  terminate  when  the  knowledge  of 
Japanese  success  spreads  through  the  vast  empire  of 
China.  It  would,  we  think,  be  no  great  wonder  if  a 
few  years  after  the  conclusion  of  this  war  saw  the  com- 
pletion of  a  defen.sive  alliance  between  Japan,  China, 


and  not  impossibly  Siam,— the  formulation  of  a  new 
Monroe  Doctrine  for  the  far  East,  guaranteeing  the  in- 
tegrity of  existing  states  against  further  aggression 
from  the  West.  When  we  consider  how  much,  once 
Occidental  methods  were  forced  by  stress  of  circum- 
stances upon  them,  Japan's  forty  millions  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  in  so  short  a  time,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  once  the  reform  party  get  the  up- 
per hand  in  China  the  four  hundred  millions  of  that 
enormous  empire  will  be  able  to  accomplish  no  less. 
And  such  a  new  dual  or  triple  alliance  of  the  Buddhist 
powers  of  the  East  as  we  have  suggested  would  be  one 
of  the  surest  and  speediest  methods  of  bringing  about 
universal  peace.  Not  ouly  would  many  possible  causes 
of  war  between  Western  nations  (in  quarrels  over  their 
respective  "spheres  of  influence,"  etc.)  be  abolished, 
but  the  mere  formation  of  an  alliance  of  such  tremen- 
dous power  as  this  would  ere  long  become  of  itself  a 
menace  so  great  in  the  eyes  of  Western  politicians  that 
these  would  at  last  be  compelled  to  carry  out  that  ob- 
vious remedy  for  international  strife,  partial  disarma- 
ment and  arbitration,  which  reason  seems  powerless  to 
induce  them  to  effect.  For  the  Western  nations,— at 
least  the  Continental  powers,— have  already  a  greater 
burden  in  their  colossal  armaments  and  compulsory 
military  service  than  they  can  well  support. 

As  to  the  "Yellow  Peril,"  Buddhism  declares 
the  idea  "arrant  nonsense."  Besides,  it  is  un- 
philosophical. 

The  West  has  justified, — perhaps  with  some  reason, — 
every  aggression  on  weaker  races  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Survival  of  the  Fittest;  on  the  ground  that  it  is  best 
for  future  humanity  that  the  unfit  should  be  elimi- 
nated and  give  place  to  the  most  able  race.  That  doctrine 
applies  equally  well  to  any  possible  struggle  between 
Aryan  and  Mongolian, — whichever  survives,  should  it 
ever  come  to  a  struggle  between  the  two  for  world- 
mastery,  will,  on  our  own  doctrine,  be  the  one  most  fit 
to  do  so,  and  if  the  survivor  be  the  Mongolian,  then  is 
the  Mongolian  no  "peril"  to  humanity,  but  the  better 
part  of  it.  Truly,  the  world  is  wide  enough  for  both 
these  two  great  branches  of  the  human  family,  aud 
whatsoever  is  great  and  noble  in  these  two  races  will 
survive  in  their  respective  spheres  long  after  war  and 
all  its  foolishness  and  weakness  has  ended  in  the  Uni- 
versal Brotherhood  of  Man. 

Suicideand  the  New  Japan. 

A  number  of  the  Japanc^se  reviews  are  pub- 
lishing articles  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  old  ideal  of  suicide  in  the  event  of  unsuc- 
cessful military  operations  must  be  replaced  by 
a  new  ideal  which  places  a  hig;her  value  on  life, 
when  it  could  be  honorably  supported,  than  on 
death  for  a  mere  punctilio.  Two  of  the  reviews, 
the  Kirisutoki/o  Sekai  and  the  Nichiyo  Soshi,  ex- 
press indignation  and  alarm  over  the  reckless- 
ness with  which  the  Japanese  run  to  death  and 
take  their  own  lives.  This,  says  a  writer  in  the 
first-named  magazine,  is  really  a  mental  aben-a- 
tion, — we  mean  the  idea  which  makes  a  Japa- 
nese commit  suicide  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  tlie  Russians.      Sucli  a  deatli  is  almost 
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a  crime  against  the  fatherland,  which  has  the 
need  for  men  to  live  and  to  succeed.  It  is  good 
and  honorable,  says  tl)e  Nichiyu  >SosJii,  to  light 
even  iintil  death,  but  it  is  criminal  to  take  away 
one's  life  and  tlius  deprive  the  state  of  services 
which  are  its  due.     The  courage  to  live  under 


certain  circumstances  is  greatly  suporioi-  to  that 
which  is  required  in  committing  suicide.  The 
ancient  samurai  conception,  concludes  tliis  Jap- 
anese magazine,  was  a  false  one.  It  will  not  do 
to  hold  to  it  in  these  days.  It  has  already  cost 
Japan  too  many  valuable  lives. 


THE  CLEVER,  UNFORTUNATE  EMPEROR  OF  K0RF:A. 


A  VIVID  pen  pictui-e  of  the  present  ruler  of 
the  Hermit  Empire  has  been  published 
by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  latest  issue  of 
the  Taiyo  (Tokio).  The  author  refei's  to  the 
Korean  sovereign  as  "our  Emperor,"  and  to  the 
Korean  Empire  as  "my  country,"  but  it  is  hard- 
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ly  believed  that  he  is  a  subject  of  the  peninsular 
empire.  He  opens  his  description  by  declaring 
the  Emperor  to  be  the  cleverest  of  all  the  rulers 
belonging  to  the  present  dynasty  of  Korea,  and 
the  most  sagacious  in  the  entire  court  of  Seoul. 
"  Our  Emperor  is  the  actual  leader  in  political 
activities  in  the  Korean  capital.  He  personally 
supervises  and  attends  to  internal  and  foreign 
affairs,  great  oi-  small,  without  asking  the  opin- 
ion of  his  ministers." 

The  Emperor  possesses  a  certain  magnetic  power 


that  elicits  the  sympathy  of  those  who  come  in  contact 
with  him.  He  has  graceful  manners,  fliieucy  of  speecli, 
a  dignified  yet  obliging  air,  all  of  which,  coupled  with 
his  deliberative  but  charming  appearance,  constitute  a 
character  that  impres.ses  one  as  that  of  an  approachable 
private  individual  rather  than  as  that  of  the  ruler  of 
an  enipire.  He  does  not  indorse  the  blind  anti-foreign 
spirit,  but  is  willing  to  receive  foreigners  at  his  court, 
many  of  whom  have  no  official  rank  or  degree  of  honor. 

A   CREATION    OF  ANOMALOUS    POLITICAL   CONDITIONS. 

In  spite  of  such  apparently  admirable  quali- 
ties, the  writer  believes  the  Emperor  to  be  a 
creation  of  unfortunate  circumstances.  He  acts 
so  inconsistently  that  at  one  time  he  shows  an 
extraordinary  power  of  judgment  and  foresight, 
while  at  another  he  seems  as  though  utterly  de- 
void of  wisdom  and  intelligence.  He  is  essen- 
tially secretive,  and  schemes  and  contrives  in 
the  dark.  Like  a  detective,  he  conceals  his 
suspicious  nature  under  a  mask  of  polite  man- 
ners and  amiable  appearance.  He  is  ever  trying 
to  entangle  in  his  toils  not  only  foreign  representa- 
tives at  Seoul,  but  his  own  ministers  as  well.  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  the  reason  for  such  un- 
liappy  moods  and  conducts  of  the  Emperor  can 
be  sought  for  in  the  fact  that  his  interest  is 
thoroughly  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  maintain 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  present  dynasty. 

To  him,  every  means  is  justifiable  that  would  accrue 
to  the  strength  and  stability  of  his  court.  In  his  opin- 
ion, the  safety  of  his  royal  throne  should  have  prece- 
dence even  over  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  and  the  very 
independence  of  his  country.  When  Japan  declared 
war  against  China  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing the  independence  of  the  Hermit  Empire,  the  Em- 
peror was  an  indifferent  onlooker,  because  in  his  ej'es 
the  safety  of  his  royal  family  was  more  precious  than 
his  country  itself.  To  him,  the  formal  independence  of 
his  country  is  valueless  unless  it  guarantee  the  stability 
of  the  reigning  dynasty.  He  would  not  mind  the  inter- 
fei'euce  of  the  powers,  provided  such  an  interference 
would  tend  to  strengthen  his  royal  family  against  the 
aggressive  cliques  and  nepotists  into  which  his  court 
has  been  divided,  causing  unceasing  disturbances  and 
strife  within  the  walls  of  the  royal  palace.  Some  of 
these  factions  stand  by  Japan,  some  favor  Russian  in- 
fluence, while  some  cherish  the  old  idea  of  a  Chinese- 
Korean  union,  each  with  the  view  to  utilizing  the  as- 
sistance of  outside  powers  in  its  efforts  to  enthrone  a 
puppet  prince  under  its  influence.    Why  should  the  Em- 
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pei'or  rejoice  over  the  declaration  of  independence  of  his 
country  when  his  throne  is  not  made  a  straw  safer  by 
it  ?  Such  anomalous  political  conditions  all  conspired  to 
pervert  the  character  of  the  Emperor,  who  has  been 
made  the  most  secretive,  and  even  deceitful,  of  rulers. 

HOW  JAPAN  SHOULD  DEAL  WITH  THE  EMPEROR. 

Four  hundred  and  sixty  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  present  Korean 
ilynasty.  During  tliis  period,  only  two  or  three 
of  the  sovereigns  assumed  the  real  reins  of  state, 
the  rest  being  mere  figureheads  behind  the  pow- 
erful cliques  of  nobility  ;  consequently,  the  royal 
family  has  been  always  on  the  verge  of  poverty. 

Prior  to  his  ascension  to  the  throne,  the  present  Em- 
peror had  been  leading  a  miserably  lowly  life  among 
the  lower  clas.ses  of  people.  His  father,  though  a  royal 
personage,  had  been  obliged  to  support  his  family  by 
dealing  in  curios.  Thus,  the  Emperor  had  thoroughly 
experienced  the  woe  and  weal  of   the  common    life. 


That  he  was  not  by  nature  an  ambitious  intriguer  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  entreated  his  supporters, 
with  tears  and  supplications,  to  let  him  remain  a  pri- 
vate person  when  one  of  the  court  factions  slated  him 
for  the  throne.  Having  entered  the  court,  however, 
his  natural  sincerity  has  been  overshadowed  by  the 
merciless  Intrigues  of  court  officials  and  ladies. 

To  win  the  confidence  and  fidelity  of  the  Em- 
peror, Japan  must  demonstrate  enough  strength 
and  power  to  convince  him.  As  the  means  of 
accomplishing  this,  the  writer  recommends  these 
four  measures  :  (1)  abolition  of  the  privileges 
of  nobility,  which  will  lead  to  the  termination  of 
cliques  and  nepotism  ;  (2)  Korean  representa- 
tives at  foreign  governments  should  be  re- 
called ;  (3)  the  Korean  army  and  navy  should 
be  I'eplaced  by  the  Japanese  army  and  navy  ; 
(4)  Japan  should  assume  the  police  power 
throughout  Korea. 


ELECTRICITY  IN   SEACOAST  DEFENSE. 


SINCE  the  defensive  powers  of  modern  sea- 
coast  fortifications  have  been  made  possible 
almost  exclusively  by  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity, the  present  and  future  position  of  the 
military  electrical  engineer  may  be  said  to  be  as 
important  as  that  of  his  brother  engineer  in  in- 
dustrial life.  With  this  as  his  text,  Mr.  M.  C. 
Sullivan  contributes  an  article  under  the  above 
title  to  the  Electrical  Aye. 


The  present  permanent  seacoast  defenses  of 
the  chief  ports  of  the  United  States,  Mr,  Sulli- 
van tells  us,  on  both  oceans,  as  now  equipped  for 
repelling  naval  attack,  are  "unrivaled  by  any  in 
the  world  in  design,  construction,  and  equip- 
ment." Mr.  Sullivan  quotes  figures  of  the  ex 
pense  connected  with  the  equipment  and  main- 
tenance of  this  defense,  and  says,  by  way  of 
comment,  "Do  away  with    electricity  and  you 
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From  the  New  York  Herald. 

A  TELEPHONE   "CENTRAL"  IN  A  MODERN  FORTRESS. 

make  impossible  the  effective  handling  of  the 
great  guns  and  the  ammunition  that  supplies 
them."  It  was  not  until  1898,  however,  he  re- 
minds us,  that  the  military  electrician,  as  such, 
was  recognized  in  the  United  States  army. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War,  the  United 
States  Congress  enacted  a  law  requiring  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps  membersliip  shouUl 
consist  of  electricians  or  telegraph  operators.  In  1890, 
an  enactment  by  Congress,  applying  to  the  regular 
army,  establishing  the  rank  of  electrician-sergeant,  be- 
came a  law.  Subsequently,  in  the  same  year,  the  War 
Department  established  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  a 
school  for  training  electricians  for  service  in  our  sea- 
coast  defenses.  Graduates  of  this  school,  on  being  as- 
signed to  regular  duty,  have  the  rank  of  electrician- 
sergeant.  This  school,  greatly  enlarged,  has  since  been 
transferred  to  Fort  Totten,  on  the  north  shore  of  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  In  1903,  further  enactment  by  Congress 
relating  to  the  regular  army  augmented  the  force  of 
electrician-sergeants,  and  also  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  body  of  twenty-five  electrical  experts  to 
be  known  as  master  electricians. 

The  disposition  of  the  new  force  in  the  regu- 
lar army,  he  tells  us,  is  like  this  : 

One  or  more  electrician-sergeants,  as  the  case  may 
require,  are  assigned  to  each  fort,  and  a  master  elec- 
trician is  detailed  to  each  artillery  district,  which  in 
most  cases  includes  several  forts.  Following  the  in- 
itiative of  the  national  government,  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  1904,  by  an  act  of  the  Assembly,  created  the 


rank  of  electrician-sergeant  in  the  National  Guard, 
and  provided  that  four  such  experts  shall  be  attached 
to  each  regiment  of  heavy  artillery  in  the  State.  Thus, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  national  and  State  governments 
have  accorded  the  electrician  a  permanent  place  in  the 
national  defensive  forces.  There  are  schools  at  Fort 
Myers,  near  Washington,  D.  C,  and  at  Fort  Wood, 
New  York  Harbor,  which  are  officially  designated  by 
the  War  Department  as  signal  schools.  But  these  in 
reality  are  electrical  schools,  the  instruction  given  at 
them  being  almost  wholly  electrical. 

The  great  guns  of  a  fortification,  says  Mr. 
Sullivan,  are  to-day  manipulated  by  electricity. 
They  are  raised,  lowered,  moved  to  the  right  or 
left,  supplied  with  ammunition,  sighted  and  fired, 
all  by  means  of  this  agent.  Each  large  gun  is 
controlled  by  means  of  two  levers.  One  of 
these  controls  the  motor  which  raises  or  de- 
presses the  gun,  and  the  other  controls  the 
motor  which  directs  the  gun's  horizcntal  move- 
ments. The  ammunition  hoists  for  bringing  up 
charges  of  powder  and  shell  also  are  operated 
easily  and  quickly  by  means  of  electric  motors. 
To  the  artillerist,  the  determination  of  wind- 
velocity  is  of  supreme  importance.  AVith  the 
aid  of  the  electric  anemometer  he  is  enabled  to 
know  to  a  nicety  what  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
is.  Following  a  rather  technical  description  of 
the  actual  operation  of  the  effective  power  of 
electricity  in  illuminating  fortifications  and  in 
furnishing  the  power  for  the  working  of  the 
great  guns,  Mr.  Sullivan  concludes  : 

A  seacoast  fortification  to-day  is,  then,  dominated  in 
almost  every  particular  by  electricity.  From  this  it  is 
readily  seen  that  in  order  to  operate  a  fort  skilled  elec- 
tricians are  a  necessary  part  of  the  force.  Indeed,  the 
personnel  should  be  superior  to  that  engaged  in  similar 
work  in  civil  life,  for,  while  the  work  is  practically  the 
same,  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  carried  out  in 
the  army  are,  of  necessity,  more  exacting  and  difficixlt. 
Unfortunately  for  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  the  elec- 
trical corps  of  the  United  States  army  is  entirely  too 
small  for  the  amount  of  work  it  is  called  upon  to  do. 
Earnest  efforts,  however,  are  being  made  to  correct  this 
condition. 

It  seems  to  the  ordinary  mind  that  the  ever-increas- 
ing deadliness  and  scientific  precision  of  war,  which  is 
rapidly  diminishing  the  value  of  the  personal  equation, 
must  make  for  universal  peace,  for  the  war  spirit  of 
all  time  has  been  fostered  by  the  hope  of  glory  to  be 
won  through  individual  achievement  and  not  through 
a  superior  knowledge  of  electrical  science  and  the  best 
methods  of  applying  it.  A  certain  imaginative  writer 
has  in  a  thrilling  romance  prophesied  that  the  day  was 
not  far  distant  when  the  result  of  a  war  would  hinge 
altogether  upon  the  pressing  of  an  electric  button. 
Wild  as  this  statement  may  appear,  it  is  not  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  present  state  of  facts  as  existing  con- 
ditions are  from  those  of  considerably  less  than  a  gen- 
eration ago.  Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  beyond  the  realms 
of  probability  that  war  may  before  long  be  placed  on  a 
strictly  and  literal  push-button  basis. 
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UP  VESUVIUS  BY  TROLLEY. 


RECENT  visitors  to  Mount  Vesuvius  speak 
w-ith  enthusiasm  of  the  ease  with  whicli 
the  trip  to  the  summit  is  now  taken  by  the  aid 
of  electric  power.  A  writer  in  the  Technical 
World,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Frank  C.  Perkins,  de- 
scribes the  experience  of  the  traveler  in  riding 
from  Naples  to  the  crater  of  the  volcano  by 
trolley  and  cable  road. 

Several  forms  of  traction  are  employed  in 
making  this  journey.  As  far  as  Pugliano,  the 
ordinary  electric  cars  or  trams  used  generally 
in  Italian  cities  are  used  ;  from  this  point  to 
the  top  of  Vesuvius,  one  portion  of  the  track  is 


and  the  electric  cars  carry  the  traveler  by  their  own 
power  past  the  Royal  Observatory  to  the  foot  of  the 
cone,  where  the  funicular  railway  .station  is  located. 
The  scene  has  changed,  as  the  mount  is  ascended,  from 
beautiful  gardens  to  a  barren  de.sert ;  and  in  the  few 
minutes  required  for  passing  up  the  cable  road  to  within 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  crater— which  i.s  finally 
reached  by  foot— dark-brown  lava  is  noted  on  every 
side,  frequently  colored  pink  and  green  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  great  cone  of  ashes  is  seen  above  the 
mountain  of  lava,  over  which  rises  a  black  column  of 
smoke.  The  fields  of  petrified  lava  spread  out  in  most 
curious  and  fantastic  formations. 

The  highest  section   of  the   Mount  Vesuvius 
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ELECTUIC  CAB  AND  STATION  ON  ADHESION   SECTION  OF  MOUNT  VESUVIUS  KAILWAY. 


of  2'ack-and-pinion  construction,  another  is  of 
ordinary  adhesion  traction,  while  the  last  sec- 
tion, which  passes  up  the  steep  side  of  lava  de- 
posit to  a  point  3,875.5  feet  above  sea  level,  is  a 
cable  road. 

The  Vesuvius  electric  railway  begins  at  the  northern 
quarter  of  Resina,  at  Pugliano,  and  passes  through  a 
most  interesting  cultivated  section,  with  vineyards, 
orchards,  and  gardens  on  every  side,  to  the  Royal  Observ- 
atory, which  is  .595.75  meters  (1,9.54.5  feet)  above  sea 
level.  On  the  last  portion  of  this  section,  where  the 
train  ascends  the  slope  of  Monte  Cateroni,  an  electric 
locomotive  is  required  for  pushing  the  electric  cars  up 
the  rack  railway  from  the  generating  station  at  the  foot 
of  Monte  Cateroni.  This  portion  of  the  trip  is  most 
thrilling  and  interesting,  as  deep  ravines,  with  inter- 
vening stretches  of  chestnut  and  acacia  woods,  are  seen, 
while  excellent  views  may  be  had  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

After  reaching  the  "  Hermitage,"  the  electric  loco- 
motive is  removed,  as  this  is  the  end  of  the  cog  section. 


railway  is  a  cable  road  whicli  was  constructed 
many  years  ago.  It  was  purchased  in  1888  by 
the  Cook  tourist  agency,  and  that  corporation 
has  lately  completed  the  connecting  electric 
road,  nearly  five  miles  in  length,  at  a  total  cost 
of  about  $250,000.  Unusual  provisions  have 
been  made  for  the  safety  of  passengers.  It  is 
possible  for  the  motorman  on  the  front  of  each 
car  to  operate  the  brakes  of  the  locomotive  in  the 
rear  and  to  signal  the  engineer  when  necessary. 
Telephone  communication  is  provided  between 
all  stations  of  the  line  and  the  power-house. 

The  electric  locomotive  on  the  rack  railway 
is  provided  with  emergency  brakes  as  well  as 
hand  brakes,  together  with  automatic  brakes 
which  are  so  arranged  that  the  current  is  shut 
off  when  the  speed  of  the  locomotive  exceeds  the 
limit  that  has  l)een  decidetl  upon. 
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THK  ITALIAN  ELECTIONS  AND  DEAR  BREAD. 


COMMENT  on  the  ivcent  Italian  elections 
occnpies  all  the  political  departments  of 
the  Italian  reviews.  The  composition  of  the 
new  Chamber,  subject  to  some  changes  from 
the  revision  of  returns,  is  given  by  the  Italia 
2Jo(h:)ia  (Rome),  as  follows  :  Ministerialists,  343  ; 
constitutional  opposition,  39;  Radicals,  37  ;  Re- 
publicans, 21  ;  Socialists,  2  7  ;  Chn'ical  Conserv- 
atives, 2  ;  uncertain,  14.  This  would  make  a 
reduction  of  the  Extreme  Left  from  105  seats 
to  85,  the  Socialists  losing  6,  the  Republicans  5, 
and  the  Radicals  9.  The  Nuova  Antologia 
(Rome)  figures  that  the  Extreme  Left  has  lost 
13  seats,  distributed  as  follows  :  Socialists,  2  ; 
Republicans,  2  ;  Radicals,  9.  It  considers  this 
loss  still  more  significant  of  defeat  for  the  Left 
because  it  has  been  in  cities  like  Florence,  Turin, 
Genoa,  Milan,  and  Naples,  places  regarded  by 
the  three  parties  as  their  special  citadels,  and  also 
districts  that  have  more  to  do  with  shaping 
political  tendencies  than  the  rural  constitu- 
encies. This  review  considers  that  it  is  espe- 
cially a  Socialist  defeat,  although  the  seats  lost 
to  that  party  are  so  few  and  the  total  nimiber  of 
votes  cast  for  Socialist  candidates  was  increased. 
The  fundamental  cause  of  reaction  against  so- 
cialism is  stated  to  be  disgust  at  the  general 
strike  due  to  Socialist  tactics,  and  the  violence 
and  rioting  arising  from  it.  This  reaction  is 
quite  largely  among  the  poorer  classes,  that  had 
been  counted  on  chiefly  by  the  Socialists.  In- 
terference with  the  liberty  of  commerce  and  of 
labor  had  shown  even  the  workingmen  that  such 
tactics  meant  diminution  of  wealth  and  the  less- 
ening of  work  and  wages. 

The  constitutional  victory  being  thus  rather 
fortuitous,  the  government  and  the  constitutional 
party  have  now  the  work  of  carrying  through  a 
successful  campaign,  of  which  only  the  first  bat- 
tle has  been  won.  The  ministry  must  present  a 
definite  programme,  and  show  itself  active  in 
carrying  it  out.  "  The  first  duty  of  the  majority 
is  to  initiate  a  serious  and  effective  parliamen- 
tary regime  in  Italy,  with  a  truly  representative 
government."  As  for  the  Republicans,  the  writer 
considers  this  group  of  little  use  in  Italian  poli- 
tics. The  impression  is  general  that  both  rich 
and  poor  would  be  worse  off  under  a  repul)lic. 
The  Radicals,  he  considers,  have  an  important 
mission,  having  often  been  the  means  of  broad- 
ening institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
and  the  suspicion  that  they  are  lukewarm  friends 
of  the  present  form  of  government  the  writer 
deems  unjustified. 

The  increase  of  Socialist  votes  in  the  rural 
districts,  even  where  the  condition  of  the  peas- 


ants is  best,  shows  the  progress  made  by  the 
propaganda  of  discontent,  and  points  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  vigorous  agrarian  policy.  Finally, 
all  parties  are  recommended  to  work  together 
for  civic  education  that  will  raise  the  standards 
of  political  action  and  prevent  the  regrettable 
disorder  at  the  polls  that  required  the  interven- 
tion of  the  military.  The  partial  participation 
of  the  Clericals  at  this  election,  this  review 
thinks,  will  mean  the  organization  of  the  Cleri- 
cals as  a  constitutional  party  separate  from  the 
others,  a  more  numerous  registration  of  Clerical 
voters,  and,  finally,  Clerical  candidates.  In  this 
it  sees  no  danger. 

VARIABLE  TARIFF    AS    A    REMEDY  FOR   DEAR  BREAD. 

In  Italy,  the  price  of  bread  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  social  rest  or  unrest,  and  every  rise 
is  considered  and  debated  as  a  question  of  public 
policy,  since  it  may  result  m  disorder  of  serious 
nature.  The  bakeries  of  Rome,  in  November 
last,  raised  the  price  of  bread  three  centesimi  a 
kilogram,  or  about  three  mills  a  pound.  Deputy 
Maggiorino  Ferraris  discusses  the  rise  in  relation 
to  the  political  situation  in  the  Nuova  Antologia 
(Rome),  as  he  did  the  same  question  in  1897  and 
1898,  when  rioting  came  of  it.  Signor  Ferraris 
finds  that  the  price  of  bread  varies  from  city  to 
city  in  Italy,  and,  of  course,  even  in  the  same 
city,  and  at  the  same  bakery,  according  to  quality 
and  form  of  loaf.  In  Rome,  there  are  two  stand- 
ards of  prices, — one  fixed  by  the  Bakers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  other  by  the  Employees'  Cooperative 
Society.  The  first  runs  from  33  centesimi  for 
fourth  qu.ality  to  48  centesimi  for  first  quality, 
and  the  latter  from  2  7  centesimi  for  fifth  quality 
and  30  for  fourth  to  42  for  the  best,  the  latter 
not  having,  at  this  writing,  raised  its  prices.  The 
writer,  and  also  Augusto  Poggi,  have  urged  the 
adoption  in  Italy  of  the  Paris  plan  (jf  fixing  the 
price  of  bread. 

There,  the  municipality  every  fortnight  adjusts  the 
price  by  adding  to  the  price  per  quintal  (220.46  pounds) 
of  B  quality  flour  the  fixed  niuiiber  13.1T9,  which  rep- 
resents the  cost  of  manufacture  and  sale,  and  the 
profit.  The  sum  is  divided  by  128.  the  number  of  kilo- 
grams of  bread  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  a  quintal 
of  flour,  and  the  result  is  the  official  price  per  kilo  of 
bi-ead.  Figuring  the  cost  in  Rome  on  this  basis  would 
give,  at  the  maximum,  27  centesimi  per  kilo  at  current 
pi-ices  of  flour,  and  actually  that  was  the  price  fixed  in 
Paris  for  the  second  half  of  October.  Comparison  is 
not  quite  fair,  the  Paris  loaf  being  largei-,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Paris  wages  being  higher.  Part  of  tlie  dif- 
ference is  due  to  the  backward  state  of  the  industry 
and  the  small  bakeries  in  Rome.  .  .  .  Taking  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  Signor  Ferraris  thinks  there  is  urgent 
need  to  revise  the  tariff  on  grain  and  flour  and  adopt  a 
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sliding  scale  according  to  price,  so  that  the  price  of 
bread  to  the  consumer  may  not  fluctuate. 

Italy  does  not  produce  enoi;gh  grain  for 
home  consumption,  but  must  import  from  6,000,- 
000  to  11,000,000  quintals  (2,150,000  bushels 
to  4,000,000  bushels),  which  pays  a  duty  of  7.50 
lire  a  quintal,  while  flour  pays  a  duty  of  12.30 
lire  a  quintal.  Owing  to  the  combination  of 
the  flouring  mills,  the  importation  of  flour  has 
been  reduced  to  about  11,000  quintals  (1,212 
tons),  and  the  cost  of  bread  depends  on  the 
price  of  flour,  and  is  affected  by  both  duties. 
The  writer  does  not  believe  it  feasible  to  abol- 
ish this  duty,  as  it  would  cause  too  great  an 
agricultural  revolution  to  throw  present  grain 
fields  into  meadows  and  vineyards,  and  would 
complicate  city  and  country  labor  problems.  It 
would  also   remove  a  revenue  of  sixty  million 


lire  from  the  treasury  that  has  served  to  allow 
the  abolition  of  various  onerous  duties  and 
taxes. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  ministry  hesitates 
to  reduce  the  duty,  knowing  the  perturbation  of 
commerce  that  will  ensue,  and  the  uncertain 
durability  of  the  price  of  grain  makes  hesitation 
more  natural.  The  variable  duty  would  pro- 
vide for  all  these  difficulties,  make  the  grain 
trade  stable,  and  in  the  long  run  the  treasury 
would  lose  nothing,  as  in  the  years  of  low  prices 
a  reserve  would  accumulate  to  compensate  for 
the  reduction  of  duty  in  times  like  the  present. 
According  to  this  system,  the  duty  would  con- 
sist in  the  difference  between  the  actual  market 
price  and  a  fixed  rate  of  twenty-five  lire  a  quin- 
tal. A  variable-tariff  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Chamber  in  1901,  but  not  passed. 


THE  TELEPHONE  IN  JAPAN. 


JAPAN  was  not  far  behind  this  part  of  the 
world  in  the  introduction  of  tlie  telephone, 
but  public  exchanges  were  not  opened  until 
1889.     Prior    to   that   time,  the   telephone  had 


AUTOMATIC  TELEPHONE   (JALL-iJUX    UN    A    STKEET  OF   TOKIO. 

been  used  in  auxiliary  police  service  only.  The 
work  of  establishing  exchanges  was  finally  un- 
dertaken as  a  government  monopoly.  In  a  paper 
by  Saitoro  Oi,  read  before  the  International 
Electrical  Congress  at  St.  Louis  and  quoted  in 


Cassier's  for  January,  it  is  stated  that  an  exec- 
utive office  was  opened  in  Tokio,  and  that  let- 
ters and  circulars  were  sent  out  to  business 
men,  to  the  nobility,  to  government  officials,  to 
manufacturers,  and,  in  fact,  to  persons  of  prom- 
inence generally.  A  switchboard  and  telephones 
were  installed  in  the  building  of  the  Tokio 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  in  the  exchanges, 
and  people  were  invited  to  try  the  instruments  in 
order  to  be  convinced  of  their  utility.  Popular 
lectures  were  delivered,  also,  to  give  the  public 
an  idea  of  the  commercial  and  social  uses  of  the 
telephone. 

Notwithstanding  these  unusual  efforts,  only 
about  seventy  contracts  for  telephones  had  been 
obtained  in  Tokio,  and  twenty  in  Yokohama 
when  the  construction  of  the  lines  was  begun. 

The  service  was  started  in  Tokio  and  Yoko 
hama  in  December  of  1890,  tlie  number  of  sub 
scribers  at  that  time  being  about  two  hundred 
in  Tokio  and  forty  in  Yokohama.  However, 
the  actual  opening  of  the  exchanges  and  estab 
lishment  of  communication  between  the  sub 
scribers  spoke  far  more  eloquently  to  the  public 
than  any  letters,  newspapers,  or  lectures,  and  be 
fore  long  the  facilities  were  far  behind  the  de 
mand.  At  the  present  time,  46  telephone  ex 
changes  are  in  operation, with  36,700  sub-stations 
Tlie  seven  largest  exchanges,  worked  witli  mul 
tiple  switchboards,  are  in  the  towns  of  Tokio 
(_)saka,  Kioto,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagoya,  and 
Nagasaki,  serving  over  28,000  subscribers  in  a 
population  of  3,920,000.  The  automatic  tele- 
phone has  come  into  use  since  1899.  In  the 
towns  named,  1 1  7  automatic  call  offices  are  in  use, 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FRENCH  RACE. 


I^HE  leading  article  in  La  Revue  for  its  two 
Novenilier  numbers  is  by  the  editor  him- 
self, M.  Jean  Finot.  It  is  entitled  '■  The  Romance 
of  the  French  Race,"  and  is  an  impassioned 
study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
French  people  and  the  French  intellect.  Next 
year,  M.  Finut  is  going  to  publish  a  book  on  race 
prejudice,  from  the  anthropological  and  psycho- 
logical point  of  view,  and  the  present  article 
would  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  epitome  of  the 
volume. 

For  more  than  a  century,  M.  Finot  says,  the 
civilized  world  has  been  under  the  influence  of 
an  idea  which  reacts  strangely  on  its  destinies, — 
namely,  the  race  idea,  which  has  become  almost 
a  sacred  dogma.  Every  kind  of  stupidity  is 
committed  in  the  name  of  race,  and  philosophers, 
writers,  politicians,  sociologists,  are  all  the  con- 
scious or  unconscious  victims  of  the  idea.  Yet 
the  word  is  nothing  more  than  an  abstract  term. 
The  names  Celtic,  or  Gallic,  Germanic,  Aryan, 
are  words  without  sense,  and  their  importance 
lies  only  in  what  we  choose  to  attribute  to  them. 

THE    ARYAN    MYTH. 

Coming  to  the  French  nation  in  particular, 
M.  Finot  begins  with  the  Aryan  myth.  That 
the  French  are  descended  in  direct  line  from 
the  Aryans  has  become  quite  an  axiom.  In 
consequence,  modern  sociologists,  historians,  and 
politicians  have  never  ceased  to  contrast  the 
Aryan  with  other  Semitic  and  Mongol  nations, 
and  the  Aryan  origin  has  been  made  the 
benevolent  source  of  the  great  mental  superiority 
and  the  virtues  of  Europeans  compared  with 
other  peoples  and  civilizations.  But  when  we 
look  more  closely  at  the  Aryan  dogma,  we  soon 
perceive  that  it  is  only  a  phantom.  Quite  re- 
cently, K.  Hartmann  and  others  have  informed 
us  that  the  so-called  Aryans  never  existed  as  a 
primitive  people,  except  in  the  imagination  of 
arm-chair  scholars.  Nevertheless,  it  is  strange 
that  scientific  writers,  otherwise  so  prudent, 
should  have  adopted  a  thesis  which  nothing 
could  justify,  and  that  the  authenticity  of  the 
myth  should  have  been  believed  in  by  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand 
educated  persons.  M.  Finot  goes  on  to  show 
that  even  the  Aryan  language  idea  is  based  on 
a  misunderstanding. 

CAN  THE  FRENCH  BE  CALLED  GAULS  ? 

The  French  and  the  Gauls  are  terms  identified 
together.  The  French  are  proud  of  the  Gallo- 
Celtic  blood  in  their  veins,  and  the  Germans  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  hate  the  French  be- 


cause of  their  Celtic  blood.  Have  the  French 
and  the  Germans  not  been  taught  from  time  im- 
memorial that  the  Gauls  and  the  Germanic  race 
had  virtues  and  customs  diametrically  opposed  ? 
And  have  they  not  ended  by  believing  these 
facts,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  never  been 
suspected  ?  To-day,  it  seems  sacrilege  to  ex- 
press the  smallest  doubt  as  to  the  French  being 
direct  descendants  of  the  Gauls.  But  M.  Finot 
proceeds  forthwith  to  commit  this  act  of  sacri- 
lege. He  is  convinced  that  there  were  other  races 
in  France  before  the  Gauls  made  their  appear- 
ance on  French  soil. 

What  was  this  Gaul  which  La  Tour  d'Auvergne 
described  as  the  cradle  of  humanity,  and  what 
was  her  language,  the  mother-language  of  so 
many  other  languages  ?  M.  Finot  asks.  Accord- 
ing to  this  scientist  and  his  partisans,  Gaul  was 
responsible  for  all  that  historians  and  linguists 
have  wrongly  attributed  to  the  mysterious  Asi- 
atic Aryan.  The  Gauls  gradually  spread  them- 
selves over  the  greater  part  of  ancient  Europe, 
and  even  founded  settlements  in  Galatia.  Re- 
flecting, then,  on  the  great  ramifications  in 
Europe  of  this  race,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  para- 
doxical to  state  that  Gaul  is  France,  and  that  the 
Gauls  were  the  French. 

In  the  third  century  B.C.,  the  power  of  the 
Gauls  was  attacked  on  all  sides.  The  Germanic 
race,  the  Romans,  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  by  a 
series  of  invasions,  sought  to  break  the  power  of 
Gaul  and  reduce  the  people  to  slavery.  And  as 
the  Celtic  era  in  Gaul  gave  place  to  Roman  sway, 
the  Roman  dominion  had  to  give  way  before 
the  double  Germanic  invasion  consequent  on  the 
great  migration  of  peoples  from  the  second  to 
the  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Suc- 
ceeding centuries  brought  no  rest  to  Europe. 

How,  again,  can  we  speak  of  Gallic  blood 
predominating  in  the  French  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  about  the  fifteenth  century  the  Ger- 
mans devastated  the  country  and  transformed 
it  into  a  desert,  at  the  same  time  taking  the  in- 
habitants into  captivity  ?  And  besides  the  Teu- 
tons, there  were  other  irruptions.  France,  in 
fact,  has  been  the  grave  of  men  of  all  sorts  of 
races,  —  Russian  Mongols,  Semitic  Arabs,  Ger- 
mans, Normans,Visigoths,  Burgundians,  Franks, 
etc.  M.  Finot  gives  a  few  details  of  the  various 
invasions,  and  ends  by  giving  a  list  of  the  races 
who  may  be  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  French  blood — about  fifty,  not 
counting  subdivisions  or  certain  odd  races,  such 
as  the  Tziganes,  of  whose  origin  as  little  is  known 
as  is  known  of  the  negro  race,  whose  early  ex- 
istence has  also  been  traced  in  France! 
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When  we  remember  that  for  centuries  the 
Germanic  race  gave  shelter  to  numerous  Gallic 
tribes,  we  are  indeed  tempted  to  say  that  in 
,  Germany  to-day  there  is  probably  more  Gallic 
blood  than  in  France,  while  the  conquests  of 
the  Burgundians,  the  Visigoths,  the  Franks,  and 
the  Normans  have,  perhaps,  inoculated  France 
with  more  German  blood  than  there  is  in  Ger- 
many to  -  day.  Two  points  are  clear  :  France 
does  not  owe  her  dominating  qualities  to  the 
Gauls,  and  if  Gallic  descent  must  absolutely  be 
attributed  to  a  European  nation,  that  nation  is 
certainly  Germany.  Thus,  we  have  a  nice  im- 
broglio. The  French  have  become  Germanic, 
and  the  Germanic  race  Gauls. 

THE    LATIN    FIGMENT. 

In  the  second  installment,  M.  Finot  begins 
with  the  Latin  doctrine.  The  French,  in  pro- 
claiming themselves  a  Latin  people,  give  us  oc- 
casion to  admire  their  evangelical  humility.  At 
a  time  when  so  many  of  the  small  Latin  repub- 
lics are  startling  the  world  by  the  incoherence 
of  their  social  and  political  life,  to  wish  to  be- 
long to  the  Latin  family  savors  of  the  heroic. 
The  French-Latins  have  been  contrasted  with 
the  insular  Anglo-Saxons,  the  former  having  all 
the  vices  and  the  latter  all  the  virtues.  A  whole 
French  pessimistic  literature  has  come  into  ex- 
istence, full  of  distrust  of  France  and  discourage- 
ment for  her  future.  There  has  been  a  constant 
vociferation  as  to  the  inferiority  of  France,  and 
how  detrimental  it  was  has  been  shown  by  the 
moral  torpor  into  which  France  had  fallen  for 
a  time. 

Happily,  however,  France  has  begun  to  take 
courage  again.  The  sudden  awakening  of  Italy 
gives  the  lie  to  Latin  decadence  ;  the  South 
African  war  has  shown  up  the  serious  weaknesses 
of  the   British  ;  the  discovery  of  corruption  in 


Germany  has  opened  French  eyes  with  regard  to 
her  ;  and  the  present  Russo-Japanese  war  shows 
that  the  pretended  youth  of  the  Russian  people 
does  not  mean  moral  and  material  health.  France 
breathes  more  freely,  and  is  reconsidering  her 
role  of  a  great  people  who,  while  commanding 
universal  respect,  guides  humanity  to  noble  ends. 
She  has  at  last  come  to  understand  that  her  past, 
her  present,  and  her  great  moral  future  is  not  to 
be  limited  to  ethnic  origins.  In  considering  her 
destiny,  she  realizes  that  her  genealogy  is  widely 
human  rather  than  narrowly  Latin. 

From  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  however, 
France  maybe  characterized  as  a  Latin  country — 
an  important  difference.  As  England  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  in  time 
emancipated  herself  and  followed  her  own 
course,  while  preserving  the  language  and  some 
ideas  from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  France, 
after  having  been  under  Latin  influence,  returned 
later  to  an  intellectuality  more  in  keeping  with 
her  position  in  the  world  and  the  aptitude  of  her 
people. 

WHAT    IS    THE    FRENCH    NATION  ? 

The  psychology  of  the  French,  concludes  M. 
Finot,  is  most  complex,  the  nation  being  the 
result  of  a  supreme  comprehension  and  adapta- 
tion of  the  intellectual  conquests  of  all  civilized 
countries  enriched  by  its  own  essential  mental 
qualities.  A  s  in  philosophy  and  the  arts,  France 
gradually  freed  herself  from  Latin  influence,  the 
movement  of  liberation  has  taken  place  in  other 
domains  of  her  literary,  political,  and  moral  life. 
Mixed  up  with  many  other  factors,  the  Latin 
element  has  lost  it  preponderance,  for  all  nations 
are  amalgamated  in  her  intellectual  as  well  as  in 
her  ethnic  life,  and  being  a  mixture  of  so  many 
races,  the  French  is  endowed  with  an  innate 
sympathy  toward  other  races. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  MALTHUSIANISM  IN  FRANCE. 


THE  question  of  the  depopulation  of  France 
has  long  been  an  anxious  one,  and  now,  in 
La  Revue,  Cliarles  Duffart  discusses  the  problem, 
contending  that  the  cause  of  the  evil  is  due  to 
Malthusianism,  and  suggesting  certain  reforms 
which  France  ought  to  adopt  to  be  saved. 

From  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, France,  says  the  writer,  was  more  densely 
populated  than  any  other  European  country. 
Her  population  equaled  that  of  England  and  Ger- 
many together,  and  notwithstanding  the  misery 
of  the  people  under  Louis  XV.,  it  still  counted 
twenty-five  millions  in   1789.     In  this  fact  lay 


the  secret  of  the  triumphs  of  the  French  against 
the  foreign  coalition  in  1792,  when  the  popula- 
tion of  Germany  numbered  only  fourteen  mil- 
lions, and  England,  including  hostile  Ireland, 
twelve  millions.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  France  alone  contained  '28  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population  of  the  great  European  pow- 
ers. In  1826, — after  the  wars  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, after  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration, — 
however,  Germany  had  twenty-eight  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  England  twenty-three  millions, 
so  that,  united,  these  nations  were  therefore  able 
to  show  against  France  a  menacing  economic  and 
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belligerent  vitality  just  double  lier  own.  This 
perilous  situation  continued,  and  after  the  disas- 
ters of  1872,  Malthusian  France,  with  only  thirty- 
six  millions  of  inhabitants  remaining  to  her, 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  prolific  England 
and  Germany, — the  former  with  thirty-two  mil- 
lions and  the  latter  with  forty-one  millions.    . 

In  1881,  the  population  of  France  amounted 
to  only  thirty-seven  and  a  half  millions,  while 
Germany  had  reached  forty-five  millions,  and 
England  thirty-five  millions.  By  the  year  1896, 
when  the  French  population  barely  reached 
thirty-eight  and  a  half  millions,  the  German 
had  become  fifty-two  millions,  and  the  English 
thirty-eight  and  a  half  millions,  and  it  was  still 
worse  after  the  census-takings  of  1901,  when  the 
French  people  numbered  less  than  thirty-nine 
millions,  against  fifty-six  millions  of  Germans 
and  forty- one  and  a  half  millions  of  English. 

Unfortunately  for  France,  Germany  and  England, 
— the  latter,  notwithstanding  a  falling  off  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  from  eight  millions  to  four  and  a  half 
millions  in  sixty  years, — are  not  the  only  countries 
where  the  population  has  increased  at  such  a  rapid 
rate.  Not  only  has  Germany  quadrupled  her  popula- 
tion, and  England  more  than  tripled  hers,  in  the  course 
of  a  century,  but  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  and 
the  United  States,  without  counting  the  smaller  states 
of  northern  Europe,  are  in  the  same  position.  A  cen- 
tury ago,  the  population  of  the  Russian  Empire  was 
twenty-five  millions ;  according  to  the  census  of  1897, 
it  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  millions.  The 
population  of  the  United  States  in  1789  was  only  three 
millions  ;  in  1903,  it  had  reached  seventy-nine  millions. 
In  1901,  Italy  had  nearly  thirty-two  and  a  half  millions 
of  inhabitants,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  four 
millions  since  1892 ;  while  the  population  of  Austria- 
Hungary  showed  an  increase  of  over  four  millions  in 
ten  years. 

Many  writers  proclaim  that  if  France  has  not 
quantity,  she  has,  at  least,  quality,  but  figures 
are  irrefutable.     In  England,  unproductive  soil 


no  longer  exists,  and  it  is  fast  decreasing  in 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Russia,  whereas  in 
France  one-ninth  of  the  soil  is  still  unciiltivated. 
A  desert  equal  in  size  to  ten  departments,  or  to 
Brittany  and  Normandy  together,  or  to  Holland 
and  Belgium  together,  remains  unproductive, 
and  is  thus  deprived  of  twelve  millions  of  people 
to  cultivate  it  !  If  the  soil  were  rationally  cul- 
tivated in  the  southwest  of  France  alone,  the  fine 
climate  and  the  rich  soil  would  enable  it  to  equal 
England  in  the  production  of  cereals.  But  it  is 
just  in  these  departments  where  the  greatest  de- 
population has  been  going  on  for  the  last  sev- 
enty-five years,  and  where,  owing  to  the  inertia 
of  the  people  and  their  indifi:erence  to  the  dis- 
aster which  threatens  France,  a  fourth  part  of 
the  soil  remains  waste.  If  this  region  were  only 
improved  and  cultivated,  it  would  make  an  ad- 
mirable colony  for  several  millions. 

The  cause  of  the  evil  has  been  sought  in  the  appar- 
ent decrease  in  the  number  of  marriages  ;  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  facts.  Infant  mortality 
is  stated  to  be  another  cause  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  it 
is  less  in  urban  than  in  rural  districts.  But  the  real 
cause  is  not  the  small  decrease  in  the  number  of  mar- 
riages, or  the  number  of  illegitimate  children,  or  infant 
mortality,  or  alcoholism,  or  tuberculosis,  or  the  rural 
exodus,  or  foreign  emigration. 

The  evil  must  be  diagnosed  and  called  by  its 
proper  name  ;  it  must  be  treated  for  what  it  is, 
and  the  remedies  must  be  applied  energetically. 
Under  present  conditions,  the  miseries  of  the 
working  classes  have  increased  the  evil.  It  is 
unjust,  the  writer  concludes,  that  the  father  of 
the  large  family  should  pay  the  most  taxes,  for 
indirect  taxation  of  the  necessaries  of  life  presses 
hardest  on  the  father  of  a  large  family.  Direct 
taxation,  or  relief  in  various  taxes  for  the  fathers 
of  large  families,  and  a  tax  on  the  unmarried  or 
the  married  people  who  have  no  families,  are 
among  the  reforms  suggested  to  remedy  the  evil. 


SOUTHERN  OPINION  OF   PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT. 


UNFRIENDLY  expressions  regarding  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  in  Southern  newspapers 
have  largely  given  place,  since  the  election,  to 
praise  and  commendation.  Prominent  Southern 
men  have  written  to  Northern  newspapers  in 
cordial  support  of  the  administration.  One  of 
the  latest  evidences  of  this  change  of  sentiment 
in  the  South  is  afforded  by  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  (Durham, 
N.  C.)  by  Prof.  Edwin  Mims,  of  Trinity  College. 
After  an  appreciative  and  sympathetic  review 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  relation  to  various  public 
questions,    this   writer  proceeds  to  analyze   his 


attitude  toward  the  negro,  classing  him  with  those 
men  in  the   North  who  are  doing  constructive         f, 
work  in  removing  prejudices  and  in  creating  a        | 
national   spirit, — men  who  hold  essentially  the 
same  position  on  the  race  question  as  that  held 
by  the  liberal  Southerner.  M 

They  know  the  silent  forces  that  are*  at  work  now 
that  will  mean  vastly  significant  results  for  the  next 
generation.  Some  of  them  would  not  hesitate  to  main- 
tain certain  social  relations  with  the  very  best  negroes, 
but  they  realize  that  for  the  Southern  people  "  segrega- 
tion in  school,  church,  and  society  is  in  the  interest  of 
racial  integrity  and  racial  progress."'    They  hold  that 
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it  was  a  ruinous  policy  to  bestow  the  right  of  suffrage 
upon  all  negi'oes,  and  they  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
recent  amendments,  but  they  do  not  feel  that  it  is  right 
to  take  the  position  that  no  negro  under  any  circum- 
stances should  be  appointed  to  office.  These  Northern- 
ers whose  words  have  been  quoted  by  Southern  news- 
papers as  expressing  the  best  sentiment  on  the  negro 
question  have  indorsed  President  Roosevelt  in  his  nomi- 
nation of  certain  worthy  negroes  for  political  office, 
and  have  resented  the  criticism  passed  upon  him  for  in- 
viting Booker  Washington  to  lunch  with  him. 

In  regard  to  the  social  recognition  of  the  ne- 
gro and  the  appointment  of  Southern  negroes  to 
office,  Professor  Mims  continues  : 

We  shall  save  ourselves  a  great  deal  of  excitement  if 
in  the  future  we  make  up  our  minds  to  let  Northern 
men  act  on  that  question  as  it  seems  best  to  them,  re- 
serving the  inalienable  right  to  act  as  we  think  best. 
Nor  should  we  resent  President  Roosevelt's  honest  at- 
tempt to  appoint,  instead  of  an  indiscriminate  number 
of  negroes,  a  select  few  whom  he  considers  worthy.  His 
whole  policy  of  breaking  the  Republican  machines  in 


the  South,  of  appointing  good  Southern  men  to  office, 
and  of  actually  cutting  down  the  number  of  negro  ap- 
pointees is  a  distinct  advance  on  the  record  of  any 
Republican  President  since  the  war.  He  is  as  much  op- 
posed to  negro  domination  as  any  Southerner.  He  has 
simply  maintained  that  he  cannot,  as  Pi-esident  of  the 
whole  country,  take  the  position  that  "  the  door  of  hope 
— the  door  of  opportunity — is  to  be  shut  upon  any  man, 
no  matter  how  worthy,  purely  upon  the  ground  of  race 
or  color."  Is  it  anything  but  natural  that  a  man  with 
the  training  and  the  personality  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  should 
take  this  position? 

The  South  has  a  right  to  insist,  in  turn,  that  he 
shall  not  repeat  the  Indianola  incident, — provoking  as 
the  circumstances  were, — that  he  shall  use  the  utmost 
endeavor  to  understand  the  delicate  situation  that  con- 
fronts the  Southern  people,  that  his  appointments  shall 
be  made,  as  a  rule,  from  the  better  class  of  whites,  and 
only  under  extraordinary  circumstances  from  "the 
upper  fraction"  of  the  negro  population.  With  this 
mutual  understanding,  and  better  appreciation  each  of 
the  other's  point  of  view,  there  is  no  reason  why  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  administration  should  not  mean  to  the 
South  all  that  he  and  his  friends  have  prophesied. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  "PUBLIC-HOUSE  TRUSTS"  IN   ENGLAND. 


SINCE  the  opening  of  the  Subway  Tavern  in 
New  York  City,  the  English  movement 
headed  by  Lord  Grey,  and  having  for  its  object 
the  control  of  liquor-selling  by  a  disinterested 
"  trust,"  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in 
this  country.  "Writing  in  the  National  Review 
on  •'  Constructive  Temperance  Reform,"  the  Earl 
of  Lytton  sums  up  the  "public-house  trust"  move- 
ment thus  : 

On  the  whole,  the  prospects  of  the  trust  companies 
obtaining  a  large  proportion  of  new  licenses  may  be 
considered  favorable.  Their  policy  is  clearly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  section  4  of  the  new  act,  and 
should  entitle  them  to  favorable  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  thair 
prospect  of  obtaining  existing  licenses  is  only  slightly 
improved  by  the  act.  No  machinery  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  extinction  of  the  present  system,  and, 
except  where  their  number  is  excessive  and  liable  to  re- 
duction with  compensation,  existing  licenses  have  been 
established  more  firmly  than  ever. 

The  only  help  which  the  trust  receives  from  the  act 
in  respect  of  acquiring  existing  licenses  is  to  be  found 
in  the  words  of  sub-section  4  of  section  3,  which  allow 
the  compensation  fund  to  be  augmented  from  "other 
sources"  than  the  charges  on  licenses.  Under  this  sec- 
tion, it  would  be  possible  for  a  trust  company  to  appear 
before  a  licen.sing  bench  and  ask  on  public  grounds  that 
a  license  at  present  granted  to  the  trade  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  themselves  on  payment  by  them  of  the  neces- 
sary compensation. 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  Lord  Grey  held  that  by  this  means,  if  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  licensing  judges  could  be  obtained,  many 
houses  would  be  tran.sf  erred  from  the  trade  to  the  trust, 
and  his  opinion  was  supported  by  Lord  Salisbury  and 


other  members  of  the  government.  To  carry  out  this 
process  on  any  considerable  scale  would  require  much 
larger  funds  than  are  at  present  at  the  disposal  of  the 
trust,  and  as  its  surplus  profits  will  in  future  be  allocated 
to  the  relief  of  the  rates,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that 
any  extensive  use  will  be  made  of  this  method.  At  the 
same  time,  it  may  be  found  extremely  useful  in  certain 
cases,  where,  for  instance,  the  possession  of  the  few  ex- 
isting trade  houses  would  give  the  trust  a  monopoly  in 
a  particular  village  or  town. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  a  trust  house  can  do 
no  good  so  long  as  it  is  in  competition  with  the  trade. 
This  is  not  true,  for  in  almost  every  case  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  single  trust  house  into  a  district  hitherto 
.served  only  by  tied  houses  has  had  the  effect  of  raising 
the  standard  in  the  latter  with  regard  to  both  the  qual- 
ity of  the  liquor  sold  and  to  the  general  conduct  of 
the  business.  It  is,  however,  undeniable  that  the  trust 
experiment  could  be  carried  out  with  greater  thorough- 
ness and  effect  in  a  district  in  which  all  the  houses 
were  under  trust  management. 

In  the  same  review,  Col.  H.  J.  Crawford  thus 
sums  up  the  trust  experiment  : 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  experiment  at  this 
.stage  is  an  incomplete  one ;  the  reason  being  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  possible  to  apply  disinterested  man- 
agement on  a  large  enough  scale  to  be  convincing.  In 
the  sui-roundings  in  which  most  of  the  trust  houses  find 
themselves,  it  is  impossible  fully  to  test  their  system  of 
management  in  its  effect  on  drinking,  because  when  a 
man  is  refused  drink  at  a  trust  house  he  is  able,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  get  what  he  wants  by  going  to 
the  tied  house  a  few  hundred  yards  along  the  road.  In 
this  way,  the  tied  houses  everywhere  undo  most  of 
the  good  effected  by  trust  management.  Nevertheless, 
good  is  being  done,  and  we  believe  any  candid  person 
who  looks  into  the  reports  will  admit  it. 
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CONTROL  OF  THE  PACIFIC  RAILROADS. 

TJIK  story   ckl'   tlie  dramatic  rise  of  Mi'.  Kd-  Santa    Ke    Railway.     This  action  puts  Mr.  Har- 

ward   H.  llarrinian  from  a  place  of  com-  riman  in  full  or  partial  control  of  all  the  lines 

parativc  obscurity  in  the  railroad  world   to  tli(>  save  one  })etween  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 

virtual    primacy    of    the    transcontinental   lines  Pacific  Ocean,  and  makes  pertinent  the  article  by 

culminated,  a  few  months  ago,  in  the  announce-  Mr.  C.  M.  Keys  in  the  February   World's  Work, 

ment  that  ^Ir.  Harriman  had  acquired  the  largest  entitled  "  A  '  Corner'  in  Pacific  Railroads." 

individual  interest   in  the  Atcliison,  Topeka  &  Mr.  Harriman  became  known  to  the  public  in 


THE   HAKRIMAN    RAII^BOADS  WEST  OF  THE   ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS,    AND  THE   COMPETING   LINES. 
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1S97  as  a  member  of  the  syndicate  wliicli  pur- 
cliased  the  Government's  share  in  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  He  did  not  become  pi'esident 
of  the  reorganized  Union  Pacific  until  l',)()4,  but 
from  the  first  his  was  the  directing  mind  in  the 
plan  to  make  the  Union  Pacific  the  center  of  a 
great  system.  To  this  end,  the  old  Kansas  Pa- 
cific and  the  Oregon  Short  Line  were  absorbed 
in  the  first  few  months  of  the  new  company's 
existence. 

Mr.  Keys  describes  the  remarkable  increase 
in  Western  railroad  earnings  in  the  later  '90's. 
The  Union  Pacific  prospered  beyond  the  hopes 
of  the  syndicate.  By  the  end  of  1900,  Mr. 
Harriman  had  become  a  financial  power.  He 
set  himself  to  inaster  the  detail  of  his  railroads. 
It  is  said  that  he  imitated  the  methods  of  Presi- 
dent Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern,  in  adjusting 
rates  on  Western  traffic. 

Quiet,  persistent,  aggressive,  subtle,  he  spread  his 
empire  into  the  north,  pushing  in  the  outposts  of  the 
Burlington,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  Great 
Northern.  Gradually  the  business  of  Wyoming,  even 
the  business  of  Montana  and  of  Washington,  paid  toll 
more  and  more  to  the  Harriman  lines.  Butte  and  Spo- 
kane, important  feeders  of  the  Hill  roads,  welcomed  his 
lines  and  gave  them  business.  He  gathered  traffic  from 
all  fields,  competitive  and  non-competitive  ;  made  mar- 


kets where  no  markets  had  beeu  before  ;  helped  the 
Great  Desert  develop  ;  luu-sed  Portland  and  San  Fran- 
cisco into  greater  power.  He  made  the  Union  Pacific  ; 
and  the  Union  Pacific  made  him. 

The  net  result  of  Mr.  Harriman's  eight  years' 
campaign  is  summarized  by  Mr.  Keys  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  showing  in  concise  form  the  mile- 
age of  the  Pacific  roads  operated,  directly  or 
indirectly,  under  his  influence,  and  the  entire 
capitalization,  stock  and  bonds,  of  the  companies 
that  own  the  mileage  : 

Railroad.                                    Miles.  Capital. 

Union  Pacific  * 6,105  $487,639,687 

Southern  Pacific  t 9,621  596,393,678 

San  Pedro  Route 1,100  65,000,000 

Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F 8,004  458,039,780 

Northern  Pacific 5,976  338,689,178 

Total 30,706  $1,9-15,762,323 

*  Including  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company  lines,  which  give  the  Union 
Pacific  the  Portland  route. 

t  Including  the  Central  Pacific,  which  furnishes  the  pres- 
ent overland  route  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  San  Francisco. 

The  list  does  not  include  any  lines  east  of 
Omaha  either  owned  or  controlled  by  tlie  Har- 
riman interests.  Nor  does  it  note  his  owner- 
ship of  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  OF  STATE  SOCIALISM. 


THE  gradual  decline  of  individual  opportu- 
nity in  this  country  is  a  favorite  theme  of 
the  Socialist  writer,  who  seeks  to  deduce  there- 
from the  futility  of  the  old  reliance  on  the  in- 
stitution of  private  property.  Taking  up  the 
Socialist  argument  at  this  point,  Judge  Peter  S. 
Grosscup,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  undertakes  to  show,  in  the  February 
McClure's,  that  the  hope  of  the  country  lies  in 
the  extension  of  individual  participation  in  the 
proprietorship  of  capital  and  industry.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  intrusting  the  ownership  of 
the  agencies  of  production  to  the  Government 
itself,  he  would  increase  the  private  citizen's 
opportunity  to  become  a  proprietor.  "The  par- 
amount problem,"  says  Judge  Grosscup,  "is  not 
how  to  crush,  or  hawk  at,  or  hamper  the  cor- 
poration, merely  because  it  is  a  corporation,  but 
how  to  make  this  new  form  of  property-owner- 
ship a  workable  agent  toward  repeopleizing  the 
proprietorship  of  the  country's  industries." 

The  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
advocated  by  Judge  Grosscup  is  the  assumption 
by  the  national  government  of  corporation  con- 
trol and  regulation. 

The  second  step,  the  step  for  which  the  first  is  taken. 


is  to  take  care  upon  what  kind  of  corporate  proposal 
the  Government's  great  seal  is  set — to  cut  out  the  stock- 
jobbing corporation  ;  the  waterlogged  corporation  ;  the 
mere  vision  of  visionaries  ;  the  labyrinthian  corporation 
whose  stock  and  bond  issues  are  so  purposely  tangled 
that  no  mind  not  an  expert's  can  follow  their  sinuosi- 
ties.    In  short,  to  regenerate  the  corporation. 

The  third  step  is  to  open  to  the  wage-earner  of  the 
country  the  road  to  proprietorship.  The  basis  of  every 
successful  enterprise  is  the  command  :  Go  forth,  in- 
crease, and  multiply  ;  and  to  no  enterprise  can  right- 
fully be  denied  the  fi'uits  of  that  command.  But  capi- 
tal is  not  the  sole  thing  that  enters  into  enterprise. 
The  skill  that  puts  the  ship  together,  or  that  subse- 
quently pilots  her,  is  not  the  sole  thing.  The  men  who 
drive  the  bolts,  and  feed  the  fires,  contribute ;  and  to 
them,  as  to  the  capitalist,  and  to  the  captains  and  the 
lieutenants  of  industry,  should  go  a  part  of  the  incre- 
ment ;  not  as  gratuity,  but  as  their  proper  allotment 
out  of  the  combined  forces  that  have  made  the  enter- 
prise successful. 

Judge  Grosscup  directs  attention  to  the  fact 
that  while  the  growth  of  wealth  per  capita  during 
the  twenty  years  from  1880  to  1900  was  about  10 
per  cent.,  the  amounts  invested  in  ])ank  deposits 
by  people  of  small  means  in  the  same  period  in- 
creased over  500  per  cent.  A  large  part  of  this 
great  savings  fund  undoubtedly  repi-esents  money 
withheld  or  withdrawn  from  active  business. 
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RUSSIA'S  "GREATEST,  MOST  PROGRESSIVE  SCHOLAR. 


ON  December  9,  1904,  there  died  in  8t.  Pe- 
tersburg one  of  Russia's  foremost  scholars 
and  writers,  A.  N.  Pypin,  whose  name  was 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  fatherland.  In 
a  literary  career  extending  over  a  period  of 
lii'ty  years,  Pypin  has  shown  a  remarkable  ver- 
satility and  thoroughness  as  an  historian  of  Rus- 
sian and  other  Slavonic  literatures.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  great  Russian  scholars  and  writ- 
ers who  stood  consistently  for  progressive  de- 
velopment of  Russian  life  along  the  lines  of 
European  civilization.  Apart  from  his  histor- 
ical researches  and  special  studies,  he  devoted 
much  time  to  the  translation  into  Russian  of 
valuable  foreign  works,  and  to  the  writing  and 
editing  of  journalistic  articles. 

Born  at  Taratov,  in  1833,  Pypin  obtained  his 
academic  education  at  the  University  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, where  he  was  appointed  to  a  professor- 
ship in  18G0.  Two  years  later  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  tender  his  resignation,  on  account  of 
the  student  disturbances  which  had  occurred  at 
that  time.  Pypin  then  turned  to  the  literary 
field,  and  became  a  contributor  to  the  iSovremen- 
nik  (Contemporary).  Vfith  the  suspension  of 
tlie  latter,  in  1866,  he  joined  the  circle  of  able 
collaborators  on  the  Vyestnik  Yevrojnj  (European 
Messenger).  From  that  time  until  the  end  of 
his  life,  Pypin  had  one  or  more  articles  in  almost 
every  number  of  the   Yiiestnik. 

In  1859,  he  published  his  first  work,  a  com- 
parative study  of  Russian,  Byzantine,  and  Roman 
folk-lore,  the  comparative  texts  of  the  two  last 
named  appearing  in  1862.  Following  this  there 
appeared  his  "History  of  Slavonic  Litei-atures," 
which  was  published  in  St.  Petersburg  in  18G5. 
The  portion  of  this  work  dealing  with  Polish  lit- 
erature was  written  by  W.  Spasowicz.  This  fine 
work  was  very  favorably  received  by  foreign 
scholars,  and  was  translated  into  German,  French, 
and  Bohemian.  Subsequent  to  this,  Pypin  pub- 
lished "  The  Intellectual  Movements  in  Russia 
in  the  First  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  (Century," 
the  first  volume  of  which,  treating  of  Russian 
society  under  Alexander  I.,  has  been  translated 
into  (jerman. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  here  of  his  val- 
uable four-volume  work,  "  The  History  of  Rus- 
sian Ethnography"  (1892-94),  as  well  as  of  his 
"History  of  Russian  Literature,"  also  in  four 
volumes  (1898-99).  Pypin  points  out  in  his 
memoirs  that  he  owed  all  his  intellectual  develop- 
ment to  his  cousin,  the  famous  critic,  M.  G. 
Cliernyshevski,  who  for  nineteen  years  ()864- 
83)  was  an  exile  in  Siberia.  Thanks  to  Clierny- 
shevski, Pypin   became  intimate  with  the  mem- 


bei-s  of  the  circle  that  collaborated  on  the  So- 
vrfniciniik.  The  policy  of  this  [)ublication  was 
still  guided  by  the  literary  traditions  of  the  re- 
nowned critic,  Byelinski,  a  masterly  biography 
of  whom  Pypin  published,  in  two  volumes,  in 
1876.  This  circle  of  litterateiirs  included  such 
talented    men    as    Turgenev,    Gondranov,    Leo 


THE  LATE  A.    N.   PYPIN,    RUSSIAN  SCHOLAR,    HISTORIAN, 
AUTHOR. 

Tolstoi,  and  Nekrasov.  A  biography  of  the 
latter  was  published  by  Pypin  shortly  before  his 
death. 

Notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  says  the 
Busskii/a  Yycdomosti,  "Pypin  was  distinguished 
for  his  prodigious  industry.  He  was  even  more 
distinguished  for  his  warm  interest  in  science, 
and  his  intense  conviction."  "  The  mainspring 
of  his  endeavors  was  his  desire  to  promote 
progress  and  enlightenment."  "  For  all  his  at- 
tempts to  popularize  historical  knowledge,  he 
was  yet  careful  to  maintain  in  his  writings  a 
high  standard  of  scholarship."  Professor  Jagic, 
who  wrote  a  warm  eulogy  on  Pypin's  life  and 
works,  says  : 

I  know  of  HO  other  man  who  could  have  grasped  as 
Pypin  did  the  main  features  of  Russiaa  intellectual 
life,  who  could  have  given  it  a  critical  illumination, 
and  directed  the  life  thus  illumined  in  harmony  with 
the  needs  of  mental  progress.  In  all  his  researches  and 
studies  on  literary  history  lie  retained  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  bond  between  literature  and  the  needs  of 
national  life.  He  emphasized  the  significance  of  that 
literature  which  reflects  the  real  interests  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Russian  people. 
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As  the  Novoye  Vremya  points  out,  Pypin  began 
his  career  under  the  thunder  of  the  Crimean 
War  and  ended  it  under  the  thunder  of  the 
present  conflict  in  the  far  East.  Since  1897, 
Pypin   was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 


ences of  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  that  institution  as  early  as  ISTl,  but  his 
election  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  government, 
because  of  his  liberal  views.  He  published,  for 
the  academy,  the  works  of  Catherine  II. 


A  BUDDHIST  PRIEST  ON  THE  WAR. 


THE  Rt.  Rev.  Shaku  Soyen,  Lord  Abbot  of 
Egakuji,  Kamakura,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent Buddhist  prelates  of  Japan,  the  Buddhist 
delegate  to  the  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chi- 
cago, in  1893,  has  been  with  the  Japanese  army 
in  the  field.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Nanshan  Hill,  and  has  just  published  his  im- 
pressions of  that  memorable  struggle.  His  opin- 
ion on  war  is  interesting,  as  that  of  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Zen  sect,  one  of  the  strictest  and 
most  orthodox  of  Japan.  The  Open  Cotirt  (Chi- 
cago) publishes  a  translation  of  his  opinion,  from 
which  we  quote  the  following  : 

War  is  an  evil,  and  a  great  one,  indeed.     But  war 
against  evils  must  l)e  iinflinchingly  prosecuted  till  we 


THE  UT.  KEV.  SHAKHU  SOYEN,  A  LEADER  OE  JAPANESE 
BUDDHIST  THOUGHT. 

(Who  has  been  with  the  Japanese  army  before  Port  Arthur.) 

attain  the  final  aim.  In  the  present  hostilities  in  which 
Japan  has  entered  with  great  reluctance,  she  pursues 
no  egotistic  purpose,  but  seeks  the  subjugation  of  evils 
hostile  to  civilization,  peace,  and  enlightenment.  She 
deliberated  long  l)efore  she  took  up  arms,  as  she  was 
well  aware  of  the  magnitude  and  gravity  of  the  under- 


taking. But  the  firm  conviction  of  the  justice  of  her 
cause  has  endowed  her  with  an  indomitable  courage, 
and  she  is  determined  to  carry  the  struggle  to  the  bitter 
end.  Here  is  the  price  we  must  pay  for  our  ideals— a 
price  paid  in  streams  of  blood  and  by  the  sacrifice  of 
many  thousands  of  living  bodies.  However  determined 
may  be  our  resolution  to  crush  evils,  our  hearts  tremble 
at  the  sight  of  this  appalling  scene. 

"  How  much  dearer  is  the  price  still  going  to 
be  ?  "  he  asks. 

What  enormous  lo.sses  are  we  going  to  suffer  through 
the  evil  thoughts  of  our  enemy,  not  to  .speak  of  the  many 
injuries  which  our  poor  enemy  himself  will  have  to  en- 
dure !  All  these  miserable  soldiers,  individually  harm- 
less and  innocent  of  the  present  war,  are  doomed  to  a 
death  not  only  unnatural,  but  even  inhuman  !  Indeed, 
were  it  not  for  the  doctrine  of  love  taught  by  the  Bud- 
dlia,  which  should  elevate  every  individual  creature  to 
the  realm  of  a  pure  spirituality,  we  would,  in  the  face 
of  the  terrible  calamities  that  now  befall  u.s,  be  left  to 
utter  destruction  and  without  any  consolation  what- 
ever. Were  it  not  for  the  belief  that  the  bloom  of  truly 
spiritual  light  will,  out  of  these  miutilated,  disfigured, 
and  decomposing  corp.ses,  return  with  renewed  splen- 
dor, we  would  not  be  able  to  stand  these  heartrending 
tribulations  even  for  a  moment.  Were  it  not  for  the 
consolation  that  these  .sacrifices  are  not  brought  for  an 
egotistic  purpose,  but  are  an  inevitable  step  toward  the 
final  realization  of  enlightenment,  how  could  I,  poor 
mortal,  bear  these  experiences  of  a  hell  let  loose  on 
earth  ?  The  body  is  but  a  vessel  for  something  greater 
tlian  itself.  Individuality  is  but  a  husk  containing 
something  more  permanent.  Let  us,  then,  though  not 
without  losing  tenderness  of  heart,  bravely  confront 
our  ordeal. 

As  to  his  purpose  in  going  through  the  cam- 
paign at  the  front,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Shaku  Soyen  says  : 

I  came  here  with  a  double  purpose.  I  wished  to 
have  my  faith  tested  by  going  through  the  greatest 
horrors  of  my  life,  but  I  also  wished  to  inspire,  if  I 
could,  our  valiant  soldiers  with  the  ennobling  thoughts 
of  the  Buddha,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  die  on  the  battle- 
field with  the  confidence  that  the  task  in  which  they 
are  engaged  is  great  and  noble.  I  wished  to  convince 
tliem  of  the  truths  that  this  war  is  not  a  mere  slaughter 
of  their  fellow-beings,  but  that  they  are  combating  an 
evil,  and  that  at  the  same  time,  corporeal  annihilation 
rarely  means  a  rebirth  of  soul,  not  in  heaven,  indeed, 
but  here  among  ourselves.  I  believe  I  did  my  best  to 
impress  these  ideas  upon  the  soldiers'  hearts. 

As  to  the  actual  fighting,  the  prelate  says  :  "  It 
beggars  description  !  Verily,  it  is  the  acme  of 
brutality  and  recklessness  conceived  in  this 
world." 
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THE  CHANGE  IN  GERMAN   MILITARY  TACTICS. 


ONE  of  the  high-rank  officers  of  the  Norwe- 
gian army  who  attended  the  annual  ma- 
neuvers of  the  German  army  last  autumn  con- 
tributes to  the  illustrated  review,  Kringsjaa 
(Christiania),  an  article  describing  and  analyzing 
German  war  tactics.  War  tactics  in  general, 
he  begins  by  saying,  are  no  abstract  thing ; 
they  rest  upon  the  character  of  the  people  and 
the  territory  occupied  by  that  people.  The 
present  German  war  tactics  were  created  in 
Lorraine  during  the  first  battles  of  1870,  and 
'•  are  written  in  the  blood  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men."  Following  on  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  maneuvers  of  1904,  this  oflBcer  says, 
by  way  of  comment  :  "The  Germans  have  won 
all  their  battles  by  their  artillery.  The  A,  B,  C 
of  German  military  science  has  been.  Attack  ; 
and  the  strategy  of  the  German  army  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  one  word.  Drill.  "  Keep  your 
troops  in  hand,  and  make  good  use  of  your 
cartridges, —  the  rest  does  not  matter." 

The  German  tactics,  developed  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  continues  this  writer, 
prevailed  in  Europe  for  thirty  years.  They 
were  also  adopted  by  the  Americans,  the  Japa- 
nese, and  the  Turks. 

Then  came  the  Boer  war,  and  the  English  tried  these 
tactics  upon  a  people  who  lived  by  the  chase.  The 
British  placed  their  artillery  well,  and  fired  long  and 
with  accuracy.  Tlien  they  sent  their  infantry  forward 
in  large  masses ;  and  yet  at  from  seven  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  yards  everything  stopped.  They  did  not 
dare  to  go  forward,  and  they  could  not  retreat.  It  de- 
veloped that  the  Boers  were  using  another  method. 
Tiiey  lined  up  in  groups,  and  came  slowly  upon  tlieir 
enemy,  steadily  firing  all  the  while.  This  method  seri- 
ously crippled  the  English  infantry,  and  large  numbers 
of  them  were  taken  prisoners.  Here  was  something 
new, — no  sudden  blow,  no  terrific  artillery  fire.  As  a 
result,  the  English  now  discard  their  old  ideas,  and 


have  actually  taken  up  new  tactics.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  war  they  mastered  the  new  idea.  Immediately 
the  Americans  followed. 

In  Germany,  continues  this  writer,  the  new 
idea  also  made  a  great  impression.  Germany 
must  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  military  nations  ; 
so  she  must  change  her  tactics  to  suit  the  times. 
The  frontal  attack  must  be  abolished  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  the  Body  Guard  in  Berlin  began 
by  practising  the  Boer  attack  more  zealously 
than  they  did  their  own.  Some  nations,  however, 
hesitated  to  adopt  this  new  method.  In  Norway, 
it  had  advocates  and  opponents.  The  Swedes 
were  more  radical,  and  introduced  new  regula- 
tions. The  Danes  and  other  nations  hesitated. 
Then  came  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

The  Japanese  fought  in  the  German  way,  and  to  Eu- 
rope soon  came  reports  that  their  artillery  fire  was 
annihilating  the  Russians ;  moreover,  the  Japanese 
made  tlie  most  beautiful  German  "normal  attack," 
with  drums  and  music.  They  stormed  and  took  the 
heights.  With  amazement,  the  rest  of  the  world  heard 
that  the  first  tactical  principle  of  the  Japanese  was, 
"Happy  the  man  who  dies  with  his  fame  surviving 
him."  Yet  the  Japanese  did  not  seem  to  suffer  the 
heavy  losses  expected.  In  Germany,  the  observers 
said  :  "What  foolishness  these  Englishmen  have  taught 
us  !  It  was  all  simply  because  they  could  not  use  our 
attack.  Their  soldiers  were  not  schooled  like  ours ; 
their  soldiers  were  actually  cowardly.  They  had  very 
small  losses  compared  with  the  number  of  prisoners. 
See  how  well  the  Japanese  are  doing  it.  The  Germans 
have  taught  them  everything."  The  Germans  were 
convinced  that  the  Boer  attack  does  not  suit  the  na- 
tional popular  temper. 

In  conclusion,  this  writer  emphasizes  and 
commends  the  German  idea  of  drill.  Constant 
drilling  and  discipline  mean  more  to  the  Father- 
land, he  says,  than  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
realized. 


ENGLAND'S  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 


THAT  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  pressing  one  in  England  is 
made  evident  in  the  pages  of  the  London  re- 
views. The  Nineteenth  Century  for  January  con- 
tains a  remarkable  suggestion  for  the  solution  of 
the  problem  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P. 

THE    COMPULSORY    PROVISION    OF    WORK. 

"  A  Hint  from  the  Past  "  is  Mr.  Hardie's  sub- 
title. More  than  one  old  act  of  Parliament,  he 
shows,  is  still  in  force  which  make  local  authori- 
ties responsible,  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  for  the 


finding  of  employment  for  all  genuine  unem- 
ployed within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction. 
An  act  of  IGOl  compels  "  the  churcli-wardens  of 
every  parish  and  four,  three,  or  two  substantial 
householders  "  to  meet  regularly  for  the  purpose 
of  "setting  to  work  all  such  persons,  married  or 
unmarried,  having  no  means  to  maintain  them, 
and  use  no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life  to 
get  their  living  by  ;  and  also  to  raise  weekly  or 
otherwise  (by  taxation  of  every  inhabitant,  par- 
son, vicar,  and  other,  and  of  every  occupier  of 
lands,  houses,  tithes  impropriate,  propriations  of 
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tithes,  coal  mines,  or  saleable  underwoods  in  the 
said  parish,  in  such  competent  sum  and  sums  of 
money  as  they  shall  think  fit)  a  convenient  stock 
of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread,  iron,  and  other  ware 
and  stuff  to  set  the  poor  on  work." 

An  act  of  1819  orders  churchwardens  and  overseers 
of  the  poor  of  such  parish,  ...  to  purchase  or  to  hire 
and  take  on  lease,  for  and  on  account  of  the  parish,  any 
suitable  portion  or  portions  of  land  within  or  near  to 
such  parish,  not  exceeding  twenty  acres  in  the  whole, 
and  to  employ  and  set  to  work  in  the  cultivation  of 
such  land,  on  account  of  the  parish,  any  such  persons 
as  by  law  they  are  directed  to  set  to  work,  and  to  pay 
to  such  of  the  poor  per.sons  so  employed  as  shall  not  be 
supported  by  the  parish  reasonable  wages  for  their 
work ;  and  the  poor  persons  so  employed  shall  have 
such  and  the  like  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  their 
wages,  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  and  the  like  pun- 
ishment for  misbehavior  in  their  employment,  as  other 
laborersin  hu.sbandry  are  by  law  entitled  and  subject  to. 

In  1831,  the  twenty -acre  limit  was  increased 
to  fifty  acres.  All  authorities  agree  that  these 
acts  are  still  in  force. 

"COUNCILS  OF  labor"  NEEDED. 

Mr.  Hardie  argues,  therefore,  that  the  law  of 
England  recognizes  the  obligation  of  each  dis- 
trict to  provide  employment  for  all  its  out-of- 
works,  this  obligation  being  quite  distinct  from 
that  which  compels  them  to  support  paupers. 
But  he  asks  for  the  creation  of  new  authorities 
to  carry  out  the  work,  and  suggests  specially 
elected  "  councils  of  labor." 

AFFORESTATION  PROFITABLE. 

What  work  would  these  councils  provide  ? 
Afforestation  Mr.  Hardie  thinks  the  most  profit- 
able. The  German  forests  maintain  a  population 
of  400,000,  and  yield  the  national  exchequer  no 
less  than  |9 0,00 0,000  annually. 

Our  new  councils  of  industry,  then,  would  be  em- 
powered to  acquire  land,  compulsorily  when  necessary, 
and  at  its  fair  market  price,  to  be  used  for  any  purpose 
necessary  for  setting  the  poor  to  work.  Existing  admin- 
istrative authorities  already  have  certain  powers  to  ac- 
quire land  for  allotments,  small  holdings,  cottages, 
which  they  may  also  build,  and  also  powers  to  give 
technical  instruction. 

A  "Labor  Reservoir." 
Mr.  C.  P.  G.  Masterman  has  an  important  and 
suggestive  article  in  the  Indeijendent  Review  upon 
this  subject.  It  is  more  hopeful  than  most  of 
those  which  deal  with  this  pressing  topic.  He 
maintains  that  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  pe- 
riods of  unemployment  is  a  problem  which  is  not 
hopeless,  but  can  be  remedied  if  the  civilization 
of  the  country  is  taken  in  hand  as  a  matter  de- 
manding the  attention  of  the  government  and 
the  energy  of  the  citizen.     He  recognizes  that 


for  many  decades  to  come  a  competitive  system 
will  advance  in  rhythmical  expansions  and  con- 
tractions. At  intervals  of  some  nine  years,  men 
will  be  thrown  out  of  work  whose  services  so- 
ciety will  need  when  trade  improves.  He  advo- 
cates, therefore,  the  construction  of  some  kind 
of  labor  reservoir  for  the  preservation  in  times 
of  scarcity  of  the  labor  value  of  those  normally 
engaged  in  remunerative  work. 

MINISTER    OP    LABOR    NEEDED 

After  describing  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past,  and  explaining  the  experiment  that  is  to 
be  tried  this  winter,  he  points  out  that  there  is 
great  danger  arising  from  the  heterogeneous  na- 
ture of  the  local  central  committees  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  strong  controlling  executive  com- 
mittee. Never  was  more  manifest  the  need  of 
a  minister  and  department  of  labor,  whose  crea- 
tion should  be  the  first  work  of  the  government 
having  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. He  thinks  there  must  be  a  national  attempt 
to  cure  a  national  disease,  and  he  would  link  on 
the  problem  of  unemployment  with  the  even 
more  insistent  problem  of  repatriation. 

AND    LABOR    COLONIES. 

The  method  he  would  follow  would  be  that 
adopted  by  the  Dutch  labor  colonies,  especially 
in  Frederiksoord.  The  initial  expense  of  found- 
ing such  colonies  would  be  a  rate  combined  with 
the  treasury  grant.  Land  would  be  purchased 
suitable  for  small  holdings  at  a  reasonable  price. 
On  this  land  the  colonists  would  be  placed,  who 
would  break  it  up,  make  roads,  sink  wells,  build 
homesteads,  etc.,  with  the  object  of  supplying  a 
variety  of  work  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 
It  would  be  expanded  in  times  of  scarcity,  and 
reduced  to  a  minimum  in  times  when  trade  was 
promising.  This  work,  Mr.  Masterman  thinks, 
might  ultimately  become  almost  self-supporting. 
It  would  be  negotiated  in  one  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, begun  on  a  small  scale  or  a  large,  and 
would  represent  a  deliberate  step  forward  to- 
ward the  creation  of  a  civilization  in  England. 

The  second  part  of  his  paper  deals  with  what 
he  describes  as  the  draining  of  the  abyss,  or 
the  abolition  of  the  more  degrading  and  de- 
graded forms  of  poverty.  He  maintains  that  if 
the  new  energy  of  reform  will  but  advance 
fearlessly  through  the  hazardous  days  we  shall 
reach  a  time  when  to-day's  accumulation  of  ug- 
liness and  pain  will  appear  but  some  fantastic 
and  disordered  dream. 

The  English  poor  law  has  been  found  want- 
ing and  should  be  reorganized  on  the  lines  of 
German  and  Belgian  experience  in  respect  to 
labor  colonies. 
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"MUNICIPAL  TRADING"  A  DEAD  LOSS. 


rHE  vexed  question  of  inuuicipal  ownership, 
— municipal  trading,  as  they  call  it  in  Eng- 
land,— continues  to  be  vigorously  discussed  in 
the  English  magazines  and  reviews,  (iruesome 
i-eading  for  the  Britisli  taxpayer  is  provided  by 
Mr.  John  Holt  Schooling  in  his  Windsor  article 
on  '•  Local  Rates  and  Taxes."  The  paper  is 
rather  difficult  to  read,  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
tables  of  formidable  statistics  are  interspersed 
amid  the  author's  own  remarks.  Certain  totals 
may  be  reproduced.  The  total  municipal  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  1900-01  is  over  £110,- 
000,000  sterling  ($550,000,000).  Seventeen  mil- 
ions  were  spent  on  loans  repaid  and  interest  on 
loans.  The  percentage  of  expenditure  paid  out 
of  the  loans  to  total  expenditure  has  risen  from 
18  per  cent,  in  1884-85  to  24  per  cent,  in  1899- 
1900.  The  outstanding  debt  of  local  spending 
authorities  has  risen  in  twenty-five  years,  1874- 
1900,  from  £92,000,000  ($460,000,000)  to  £293,- 
000,000  ($1,465,000,000)  ;  or  from  £389  ($1,945) 
per  hundred  of  population  to  £917  ($4,585)  ;  or 
from  £80  ($400)  per  £100  ($500)  of  the  ratable 
value  of  property  to  £167  ($835).  .  The  local 
debt  is  now  nearly  half  the  national  debt. 

"REPRODUCTIVE    UNDERTAKINGS." 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  corporations  out 
of  317  are  responsible  for  reproductive  under- 
takings. The  total  capital  invested  was  £121,- 
000,000  ($605,000,000),  of  which  £117,000,000 
($585,000,000)  were  borrowed;  and  only  £16,- 
000,000  ($80,000,000)  had  been  paid  off  in  1902. 

The  excess  of  yearly  income  over  yearly  working  ex- 
penses was  4.8  millions,  Of  this  "balance," 4.2  millions 
were  paid  away  in  respect  of  borrowed  capital,  and  0.2 
of  a  million  was  set  apart  for  depreciation.  This  leaves 
a  net  profit  of  0.4  of  a  million,  or,  more  exactly,  of  £378,- 
000  per  annum  upon  a  capital  of  £121,200,000. 

Descending  to  detail,  baths  and  washhouses 
are  worked  at  a  loss  of  £6  5s.  9d.  per  £100  of 
capital.  The  gas  works  showed  the  highest  prof- 
it,— namely,  £1  Tis.  lOd.  per  cent.  Tramways 
owned  and  worked  by  corporations  yielded  a 
yearly  profit  of  19  shillings  per  cent.,  while  those 
owned  by  corporations  but  not  worked  by  cor- 
porations yielded  a  yearly  profit  of  £1  10s.  6d. 
per  cent.,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Schooling  thinks 
points  to  other  people  understanding  business 
better  than  the  local  spending  authorities.  All 
the  reproductive  undertakings  were  worked  at  a 
yearly  alleged  profit  of  6s.  3d.  per  £100  of  cap- 
ital invested  in  them. 

It  is  in  the  smallness  of  the  amount  written 
off  for  depreciation  that  Mr.  Schooling  finds  the 
Achilles'  heel  of  municipal  trading.    He  exclaims 


upon  the  fact  that  "  3s.  2^d.  is  the  amount  of  de- 
preciation annually  put  aside  per  £100  of  cap- 
ital, in  respect  of  plant,  machinery,  etc.,  which 
cost  £121,170,000."  Mr.  Schooling  considers 
that  a  yearly  allowance  for  depreciation  of  5  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested  is  a  most  moderate 
estimate.  Rectifying  municipal  accounts  by  this 
standard,  Mr.  Schooling  arrives  at  the  following 
totals  : 

Capital  invested,  £121,170,000  ;  5  per  cent,  on  this  for 
yearly  depreciation  is  £6,058,500 ;  yearly  allowance  for 
depreciation  by  corporation  is  £193,274 ;  extra  for  de- 
preciation which  should  be  set  aside  yearly  is  £5,865,- 
226  ;  deduct  net  profit  stated  by  corporation,  which  now 
vanishes,  £378,281,  making  the  net  loss  yearly  upon  the 
1,029  "reproductive  undertakings"  £5,486,945. 

So  that,  instead  of  a  nominal  profit  of  £378,281 
($1,891,405),  we  have  a  net  yearly  loss  of  £4 
10s.  7d.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  these  1,029-re- 
productive  undertakings  in  England  and  Wales, 
excluding  London.  Mr.  Schooling  combats  the 
notion  that  the  sinking-fund  principle  will  pro- 
vide for  depreciation.  He  says  that  it  provides 
for  the  paying  off  of  the  particular  liability  to 
which  it  relates,  but  that  it  does  not  provide  for 
the  loss  by  depreciation  of  plants.  Asked  what 
is  the  remedy,  Mr.  Schooling  frankly  replies,  "I 
do  not  know." 

England's  Local  Indebtedness. 

In  the  Conteynporary  Review^  Sir  Robert  Giffen 
sounds  a  note  of  warning  against  the  vast  in- 
crease of  local  expenditure  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  forty  years,  and  must  now,  he 
thinks,  be  stayed.  Imperial  expenditure  has  in- 
creased from  £70,000,000  ($350,000,000)  to 
£140,000,000  ($700,000,000),  and  this.  Sir  Robert 
thinks,  is  not  unduly  great.  But  the  local  ex- 
penditure, which  in  the  sixties  was  only  £36,- 
000,000  ($180,000,000)  for  the  whole  United 
Kingdom,  had  grown  in  1901-02  to  £144,000,000 
($720,000,000).  In  the  same  year,  the  total  of 
local  indebtedness  had  risen  to  £407,000,000 
($2,035,000,000),  equal  to  half  the  national  debt. 
Sir  Robert  admits  that  local  expenditure  is  to  a 
great  extent  an  index  of  civilization,  and  not,  as 
is  often  national  expenditure,  an  index  of  waste  ; 
but  he  thinks  that  the  time  "has  come  to  put  a 
stop  to  wholesale  borrowings. 

Taking  the  question  as  a  whole,  England's  ex- 
penditure, imperial  and  local,  has  increased  as 
follows : 

Forty  Years  Ago.  Present  Time. 

Imperial £70,000,000  £140,000,000 

Local 36,000,000  144,000.000 

Total £106,000,000  £284,000,000 
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If,  however,  the  figures  of  local  revenue  only 
be  taken,  which  Sir  Robert  Giflen  regards  as  a 
safer  guide  for  the  present  purpose,  it  appears 
that  there  has  been  an  aggregate  growth  of  £  1 45,  - 
000,000,  or  £45,000,000  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  forty  years  ago.  Sir  Robert  Giffen 
assumes,  therefore,  that  the  English  people  are 
spending  at  the  present  time  on  imperial  and  local 
objects  together  about  £45,000,000  more  than 
they  should  be  spending  if  they  were  keeping 


the  exact  proportion  to  their  resources  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  forty  years  ago. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen  points  out  two  special  evils 
in  the  British  system  of  taxation, — (1)  the  ex- 
cessive strain  upon  the  real  property  which  is  the 
main  source  of  the  income  of  local  authorities, 
and  is  also  part  of  the  source  from  whicli  the  im- 
perial income  tax  is  derived,  and  (2)  the  collec- 
tion of  revenue  by  imperial  authorities  on  ac- 
count of  local  authorities. 


LONDON,  OLD  AND  NEW. 


SUCH  is  the  title  of  a  strong,  fresh  article  by 
Mr.  John  Biirns,  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
for  January,  dealing  with  tlie  changes  constantly 
taking  place,  chiefly  in  the  name  of  improve- 
ments, in  the  metropolis.  Speaking  of  the  Strand 
district,  Mr.  Burns  says  : 

Time  and  the  unfolding  of  its  work  will  prove  that  the 
County  Council  has  tried  to  give  artistic  expression  and 
architectural  harmony  to  a  district  which,  through  past 
neglect,  personal  greed,  civic  niggardliness,  and  state 
indifference,  had  become  an  area  of  squalid  tenements, 
fetid  slums,  boozy  taverns,  shabby  playhouses,  and 
vulgar  shops  in  slatternly  streets. 

The  Strand  has  alternately  possessed  the  prison  of 
kings,  the  palaces  of  dukes,  the  promenade  for  poets, 
the  rendezvous  of  wits,  players,  rebels,  and  beauties. 
Here  the  great,  the  glorious,  and  the  good  have  lodged, 
strolled,  or  played  their  part,  had  their  entrances  and 
their  exits,  fascinated,  instructed,  and  amused  the  gen- 
erations that  began  by  adoring  their  favorites  and  ended 
by  starving  or  beheading  them. 

"  MY    YOUTHFUL    DREAM." 

Opposite  the  Gaiety,  near  by  where  Nell  Gwyune  in 
olden  days  bewitched  the  ancient  Cavaliers,  close  by 
where  Nellie  Farren  charmed  the  modern  gallants,  grim 
Puritan  Cromwell's  body  lay  in  somber  state  at  Somer- 
set House.  Close  by,  Inigo  Jones  died,  the  illustrious 
Froissart,  the  gentle  Chaucer,  the  wise  Wycliffe,  wrote 
their  chronicles,  corrected  their  sermons,  or  penned 
their  missals  and  obeyed  the  muse. 

It  was  my  youthful  dream  as  a  London  apprentice, 
and  later  as  one  of  its  sediles,  to  try  to  revert  to  the  ideal 
Strand,  and  from  Northumberland  Avenue  to  Somerset 
Hou.se  have  a  one-hundred-and-fifty-foot  Strand,  with 
nothing  between  the  north  side  and  the  Embankment ; 
terrace  gardens  in  three  tiers  di-opping  to  the  river,  with 
Somerset  House  and  Waterloo  Bridge  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  on  its  west  the  eastern  side  of  Northumber- 
land Avenue.  But  it  was  only  a  dream,  that  fifty  years 
ago  could  have  been  realized  for  no  greater  cost  than  is 
now  being  expended  on  the  Holborn-to-Strand  improve- 
ment. 

THE    STRAND    IMPROVEMENTS. 

Speaking  of  the  modern  Strand  improvements, 
Mr.  Burns  regrets  the  disappearance  of  Clifford's 
Inn,  though  for  that  the  County  Council  have 


no  responsibility  ;  the  new  Savoy,  he  thinks, 
would  have  been  handsomer  if  built  entirely  of 
natural  stone,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Cecil.  But,  he  regretfully  says,  "  over  these 
buildings  the  London  County  Council  have  no 
power  or  control  whatever." 

Taking  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Strand  improve- 
ment, it  is  going  to  be  artistically  as  good  a  scheme  as 
physically  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  vehicular  and  pedes- 
trian traffic  and  subterranean  tramway  traction. 

But  there  is  a  danger  ahead, — serious,  ugly,  deform- 
ing, monstrous.  It  has  been  suggested,  fortunately  by 
journals  that  have  little  influence  and  less  soul,  that  an 
elevated  railway  should  be  erected  in  the  center  of 
Kingsway  or  over  the  two  pavements  on  either  side — 
some  vagrant,  sprawling,  iron  Behemoth,  dragging  in 
red-oxide  color  its  tawdry  and  ugly  length  along. 

But  London  will  never  tolerate  this,  the  most  recent 
but  least  decent  of  transatlantic  innovations. 

HOW  BEST  TO  BEAUTIFY  LONDON. 

The  architectural  beauty  and  harmony  of  Lon- 
don, he  remarks,  depend  at  present  almost  en- 
tirely on  individual  taste,  the  vagaries  of  ground 
landlords,  and  the  capacity  of  architects,  and  of 
these  three  Mr.  Burns  thinks  the  architects  de- 
serve least  blame.  And  one  of  the  greatest  safe- 
guards for  the  beautifying  of  London  would  be, 
he  thinks,  more  power  to  the  County  Council's 
elbow. 

The  council,  for  historical,  artistic,  and  educational 
reasons,  should  be  vested  with  power,  not  only  to  de- 
termine line  and  height,  but  to  select  or  suggest  ma- 
terial for  its  buildings,  and  above  all  to  deal  with 
contumacious  Philistines  who,  disregarding  what  time, 
spirit,  and  tradition  have  evolved,  should  violate  the 
artistic  milieu  and  outrage  neighborly  amenities. 

No  one  is  likely  to  dispute  his  statement  that 
"  what  London  badly  needs  is  moi'e  power  to 
put  down  or  regulate  street  advertisements." 
Add  to  this  unrestricted  power  to  the  County 
Council  to  improve  and  substitute  electrical  for 
horse  traction  and  Mr.  Burns  would  be  satisfied 
— for  the  time. 
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IS  GERMANY  ENGLAND'S  ENEMY? 


EVTDEXCES  are  not  wanting  of  a  widespread 
and  deep-laid  anti-German  propaganda  in 
the  British  press.  A  writer  who  signs  himself 
'•Julius"  has  been  contributing  a  series  of  arti- 
cles of  this  sort  to  the  Contemporary  Review.  In 
the  issue  for  January,  he  declares  that  he  is 
very  anxious  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
Fatherland.  All  the  blame  for  the  present  lack 
of  cordiality  in  Anglo-German  relations  he  puts 
on  tlie  head  of  the  Berlin  government.  Ger- 
many, he  persists,  is  bent  on  making  mischief 
between  Great  Britain  and  other  powers.  "  Bis- 
marck might  have  said,  'The  empire  is  cal- 
umny.' "  The  Germans,  says  "Julius,"  are  still 
carrying  out  a  campaign  of  calumny  against 
Englislimen. 

One  of  the  sj'mptoms  by  which  we  must  judge  the 
German  Government's  sentiments  toward  us  is  the  at- 
titude it  assumes  on  the  various  contentious  questions 
involving  England  and  some  other  country  which  arise 
from  time  to  time, — between  England  and  Russia,  be- 
tween England  and  the  Boers,  between  England  and 
Turkey,  between  England  and  Italy,  between  England 
and  France.  And  we  know  as  an  absolute  fact  that  in 
the  case  of  every  one  of  these  misundei-standings  Ger- 
many has  invariably  taken  the  side  of  our  adversary. 
German  editors  and  newspaper  men,  of  course,  are 
swayed  by  feelings  common  to  all  humanity.  Hence, 
some  of  them  took  the  side  of  England  at  the  beginning 
of  the  North  Sea  incident,  but  shortly  afterward  even 
they  veered  round  and  supported  Russia.  In  view  of 
those  and  many  other  irrefragable  facts,  am  I  or  am  I 
not  right  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  policy  of 
the  German  Government,  as  it  stands  revealed  at  pres- 


ent, is  directed  to  the  advantage  of  the  retrograde  East- 
ern powers,  nay,  to  the  most  retrograde  part  of  them, 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  liberal  Western  powers? 

This  is  coupled  with  a  policy  of  subserviency 
to  Russia,  of  which  "  Julius  "  gives  the  following 
instance  : 

The  Kaiser's  government  pas.sed  with  difficulty  a 
bill  in  the  Reichstag  the  result  of  which  was  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  was  violently 
opposed  by  the  Socialists  and  the  Liberal  friends  of  the 
people,  but  the  chancellor  was  adroit,  persevering,  and 
victorious.  The  minimum  tariff  became  law.  The  next 
step  was  to  conclude  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign 
states  upon  the  basis  of  that  minimal  tariff.  Much, — 
everything,  in  fact, — depended  upon  the  assent  of  Rus.sia. 
But  M.  Witte  absolutely  refused  it.  Consequently,  the 
German  chancellor  was  at  his  wits'  end.  For  if  he 
failed  to  talk  over  the  Czardom,  the  whole  fabric  so 
carefully  constructed  fell  to  the  ground,  and  he  would 
fall  with  it ;  and  of  Russia's  consent  there  seemed  no 
reasonable  hope.  A  commercial  war  would  be  less 
harmful  than  the  minimum  tariff,  M.  Witte's  press 
organ  said.  Yet  all  at  once  Russia  gave  her  consent, 
and  M.  Witte  himself  went  humbly  to  Germany  to  an- 
nounce it.  Thus  again  the  chancellor  triumphed,  and 
the  party  of  dear  food  and  strong  government  tri- 
umphed with  him.  How  ?  This  time  he  won  through 
the  direct  intervention  of  a  foreign  sovereign  acting 
against  the  advice  of  his  principal  advisei',  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  interests  of  his  suffering  people.  What 
did  that  foreign  sovereign  receive  as  a  quid  pro  quo  ? 
Almost  at  the  same  time  a  trial  took  place  at  Konigs- 
berg.  I  think  I  need  not  recall  the  circumstances  of 
that  trial.  The  whole  civilized  world  remembers  them. 
They  will  form  a  special  chapter  in  the  histoiy  of  hu- 
man culture. 


AN  ITALIAN  VIEW  OF  OUR  POLICY  OF  "STRENUOSITY." 


AN  anonymous  writer,  reviewing  world-poli- 
tics under  the  title  "  Elements  of  Peace 
and  War,"  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome),  de- 
votes some  interesting  paragraphs  to  the  United 
States.  He  says  that  President  Roosevelt's  ma- 
jority in  the  recent  election  would  give  him  the 
right  to  consider  himself  a  dictator  if  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  already  give  him  personal  power 
greater  than  that  granted  to  any  constitutional 
sovereign  of  Europe. 

It  has  demonstrated  more  than  ever  how  really  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  is  the  exponent  of  present-day  North 
American  spirit.  All  his  moral  and  physical  figure,  all 
his  ideal  prograiume,  all  his  effective  policy,  can  be  re- 
sumed in  the  title  of  his  volume  "  The  Strenuous  Life," 
which  may  be  considered  the  evangel  of  a  union  as  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Washington  as  the  embryo  of  the 
great  state  founded  and  saved  by  Washington  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  virgin  land  discovered  and  conquered 
by  Columbus.     What  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  that  al 


ready  seemed  excessive  to  old  Europe,  compared  with 
this  new  evangel  ?  To-day,  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
"  America  for  the  Americans  ; "  the  question  is  whether 
the  whole  civilized  world  must  become  in  the  end  tribu- 
tary to  North  America  as  to  politics  no  less  than  as  to 
international  economics. 

After  commenting  on  the  policies  for  which 
President  Roosevelt  stands,  tliis  writer  continues, 
referring  to  surprises  that  the  President's  own 
supporters  may  receive  : 

Roosevelt, — eminent,  practical  statesman  though  he 
be,— i.s,  however,  a  man  who  understands  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  ideal  in  the  life  of  a  people  as  in  the  life 
of  an  individual.  He  feels  that  the  ideal  of  greatness 
proposed  by  him  to  his  country  would  have  no  solid 
base  if  public  honesty  and  public  virtue  did  not  con- 
tribute to  constitute  and  sustain  it.  Sufficient  to  show 
this  is  his  campaign  in  favor  of  the  negroes,  at  the  risk 
of  losing  all  public  favor,  both  the  great  parties  being 
in  all  their  elements  hostile  to  the  colored  race,  even  to 
injustice,  and  to  cruelty. 
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THE  AMERICAN  WOMAN  FROM  A  SWEDISH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


RESTLESSNESS  and  a  hollow,  artificial 
society,  for  which,  the  American  woman 
is  mainly  responsible, — these  are  the  character- 
istics of  our  civilization  which  impressed  a  well- 
known  Swedish  authoress  on  a  recent  visit  to 
this  country.  The  magazine  Varia  (Stockholm), 
which  withholds  her  name  but  announces  her 
eminence,  gives  her  impressions  in  full.  Be- 
sides remaining  for  several  years  in  this  coun- 
try, says  the  editor  of  Varia,  the  writer  has 
been  a  student  of  American  conditions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  for  more  than  ten  years.  American 
society  is  a  hollow,  worthless  thing,  she  believes. 
When  the  poor  artist,  coming  from  Paris  or 
London,  "  freezes  in  his  soul,  he  feels  powerless 
in  view  of  the  lack  of  place  into  which  to  put  his 
social  energies.  He  is  forced  to  choose  between 
family  and  society  life  or  a  Bohemian  existence 
which  does  not  at  all  correspond  to  the  com- 
panionship he  enjoyed  in  Europe."  The  most 
fortunate  people  in  America,  this  writer  be- 
lieves, are  the  middle-aged  men  who  have 
means  for  expensive  club  life.  She  is,  how- 
ever, unsparing  in  her  criticism  of  the  clubs  for 
women.  "The  so-called  lady -clubs  are  simply 
societies,  with  or  without  clubhouses,  for  dis- 
cussion, agitation,  and  lecturing.  A  great  deal 
of  work  is  done  ostensibly  for  the  sake  of  woman, 
yet  the  whole  thing  makes  a  forced  impression. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  many  fine 
reading  circles  and  afternoon  courses  of  study." 
It  is  hard  to  find  a  real  American  woman  in 
New  York,  this  Swedish  writer  declares.  She 
continues,  unsparingly  : 

The  women  of  the  middle  class,  which  is  the  largest 
in  New  York,  are  characterized  by  their  laziness,  in- 
competence, and  vanity.  They  may  know  how  to  make 
a  dress  elegant,  but  poorly  suited  to  their  means  ;  and 
yet,  only  very  seldom  do  they  know  how  to  cook.  Most 
of  the  dyspepsia  and  nervousness  of  their  husbands  is 
surely  caused  by  the  half-cooked  meals  of  the  women. 
Besides,  not  being  practical,  they  waste  half  the  food  they 
consume.  Yet  they  trim  their  nails  for  hours,  and  live 
half  the  time  on  the  street, — that  is,  when  they  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  be  jammed  around  the  bargain 
counter.  This  is  not  merely  a  European  view  of  the 
matter, — it  is  a  frequent  topic  of  admonition  on  the 
part  of  many  American  economic  writers.  While  these 
offer  many  explanations,  they  all  agree  that  there  is 
an  incalculable  danger  to  the  country  in  the  increasing 
laziness  of  the  middle-class  woman  and  her  unfitness 
to  be  the  head  of  a  household. 

Much  is  being  done  in  the  United  States,  this 


lady  admits,  in  the  way  of  popular  education 
and  enlightenment,  but  most  of  it,  she  contends, 
is  "along  improper  lines,  and  complicated  by 
the  red  tape  of  superficial  educational  methods, 
causing  a  confusion  which  is  worse  than  the 
most  rigid  conservatism."  American  teachers, 
she  declares,  are  a  worthy  class,  but  are  gener- 
ally "  oppressed  by  pedagogical  studies  which 
they  are  unable  to  digest,  confused  by  theories 
which  they  are  not  able  to  convert  into  practice. 
Alas  for  the  American  fetich  worship  of  theo- 
ries and  long  words  !  " 

A  class  of  women  which  especially  pleased 
this  Swedish  writer  was  the  shop  girls.  Many 
of  these,  she  declares,  by  their  own  "gifts  and 
cleverness,  stand  apart  from  the  great  mass  of 
the  people, — iinsuccessful  artists,  half-educated 
teachers,  pretentious  girls,  foolishly  known  as 
salesladies  and  stenographers."  When  an  Amer- . 
ican  woman  is  practically  inclined,  however, 
"she  is  the  most  practical  woman  on  earth." 
This  foreign  observer  was  also  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  "richly  developed  girl-bachelor's 
life,  with  really  genuine  American  systems  of 
making  a  living."  As  to  the  wives  of  millionaires, 
especially  in  New  York,  they  have  "no  time  for 
anything  but  sham  society  ;  no  time  even  for 
serious  reading  sufficient  to  properly  discharge 
the  duties  of  membership  on  the  women's  club 
committees."  The  charitable  work  of  American 
women  comes  in  for  much  praise  from  this 
writer.  Particularly  sympathetic  were  the  im- 
pressions made  on  her  by  college-settlement 
work.  She  also  praises  the  Consumers'  League 
and  its  accomplishments. 

That  Americans  have  degenerated,  especially 
in  the  East,  is  the  final  verdict.  In  Scandinavia, 
and  in  certain  circles  of  English  life,  there  is 
much  more  social  dignity  than  in  the  United 
States,  she  avers.  The  "  Four  Hundred "  of 
New  York,  and  those  who  seek  to  imitate  them, 
"  as  a  rule  are  animated  by  hypocrisy  or  a  fear 
of  losing  caste."  As  to  American  libraries, 
says  this  writer,  in  conclusion,  there  are  many 
of  them,  but  they  exist  chiefly  for  the  librarian 
or  the  vanity  of  the  ones  who  donate  them. 
There  is  only  one  complete  library  in  the  United 
States  —  the  Boston  Public  Library  —  she  de- 
clares (forgetting  the  existence  of  the  Library  of 
Congress).  The  others  are  really  "gigantic  cities 
of  shelves  whose  chief  function  is  to  boast  that 
they  have  more  books  than  the  others." 


BRIEFER    NOTES    ON   TOPICS    IN   THE 
PERIODICALS. 

SUBJECTS  TREATED   IN   THE   AMERICAN   MONTHLIES  AND   aUARTERLIES. 


American  Politics. — Mr.  Edward  Stanwood,  writ- 
ing in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February  on  "The 
Democratic  Predicament,"  takes  the  ground  that  the 
logical  consequence  of  the  existing  situation  is  that 
those  members  of  the  Democratic  party  who  form  the 
"Bryan  wing,"  so  called,  should  take  permanent  con- 
trol of  the  organization,  and  should  compel  the  with- 
drawal from  the  party  of  those  "who  call  themselves 
Democrats,  and  who  have  no  sympathy  with  their  for- 
ward policy."  These  independent  Democrats,  it  is  pre- 
dicted, would  not  become  Republicans,  but  their  situa- 
tion would  be  akin  to  that  of  the  supporters  of  Bell  and 
Everett  in  the  canvass  of  1860.  Most  of  them  would 
probably  be,  and  remain  to  the  end.  Independents  and 
Mugwumps. — "  Rhode  Island  :  A  State  for  Sale,"  is  the 
title  of  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens'  arraignment  of  the  Re- 
publican State  machine  in  MeClure's  for  February. — In 
Success  for  February,  Mr.  David  Graham  Phillips  con- 
tinues his  "Confessions  of  a  Politician." — "The  Strong 
Man  of  Canada,"  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  is  the  subject  of 
a  character  sketch  by  William  Carman  Roberts  in  the 
February  number  of  Mu7isey^s. — Canada's  attitude  to- 
ward us  is  set  forth  in  the  World''s  Work  for  February 
by  W.  S.  Harwood,  who  has  collected  the  opinions  of 
three  hundred  representative  Canadians,  no  one  of 
which  reveals  any  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  political 
union.  The  laws,  morals,  and  institutions  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  sharply  criticised  by  these 
Canadians,  who  are  enthusiastic  over  the  future  of 
Canada. 

National  Financial  Problems.  —  Several  arti- 
cles on  present-day  financial  conditions  appear  in  the 
February  number  of  the  World's  Work.  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Harvey  describes  "Our  Growth  in  Wealth,"  indi- 
cating the  immense  expansion  in  the  value  of  the 
country's  property  in  the  past  half-century.  Mr.  S.  A. 
Nelson  contributes  an  article  on  "Wall  Street  as  It  Is," 
showing  how  the  United  States  has  become  a  nation  of 
investors.  "How  Insurance  Laws  Work"  is  the  sul)- 
ject  of  an  important  paper  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Lanier. 
This  is  the  fifth  of  Mr.  Lanier's  papers  on  life  insurance, 
and  makes  clear  the  need  of  federal  control  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  pi-e,sent  inconsistent  and  chaotic  system  of 
State  regulations.  Mr.  Lanier  shows  that  the  enact- 
ments of  no  two  States  are  alike  on  the  sul)ject  of  life 
in.surance  ;  that  there  have  been  cases  in  which  deci- 
sions of  the  State  and  federal  courts  were  exactly  oppo- 
site ;  and  that  heavy  taxation  and  inequitable  laws 
formed  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  spreading  of  the  bene- 
fits of  life  insurance.  A  promoter's  account,  from  his 
own  experience,  of  operations  in  his  peculiar  field  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  articles  of  the  number. — Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Lawson's  articles  on  "Frenzied  Finance" 
in  Everyhody''s  M<i'jazine  continue  to  attract  no  suiall 
share  of  public  attention. 


American  Industries. — In  the  Cosmopolitan'' s  se- 
ries on  "Great  Industries  of  the  United  States,"  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  described  in  an  illus- 
trated article  contributed  to  the  February  number  by 
William  R.  Stewart. — The  American  automobile  indus- 
try is  the  subject  of  an  article  contributed  to  Leslie's 
Monthly  for  February  by  Arthur  N.  Jervis. — In  the  same 
magazine,  an  engine  designed  by  William  Hofi:man,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  double  the  speed  of  railroad  trains  is 
described  by  Wallace  Armstrong. — The  ramifications  of 
the  beef  trust  form  the  theme  of  an  article  contributed 
to  Everybody's  Magazine  for  February  by  Charles  Ed- 
ward Russell. — In  Success  for  February,  the  life-story 
of  Robert  Hoe,  the  famous  inventor  and  manufacturer 
of  printing  presses,  is  related  by  Earl  Mayo. — "  The  Ad- 
vance of  'Wii'eless'"  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by 
Eugene  P.  Lyle,  Jr.,  in  the  World's  lFo7-/c  for  February. 
In  this  paper,  Mr.  Lyle  brings  up  to  date  the  story  of 
the  latest  improvements  in  the  development  of  wireless 
telegraphy. — Canada's  second  transcontinental  railroad 
is  described  in  Success  by  Lawrence  J.  Burpee. — "The 
Development  of  Nome  "  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
the  February  Cosmopolitan  by  Alfred  H.  Dunham. 

Economics  and  Political  Science. — Perhaps  the 
general  public  is  not  yet  fully  aware  that  the  scientific 
journals  issued  from  the  departments  of  economics  and 
political  science  in  .several  of  our  univer.sities  have  dis- 
cussions of  live  topics  of  the  day,  which  are  frequently 
quite  as  interesting  as  similar  discussions  in  the  more 
popular  periodicals,  and  as  a  general  rule  more  author- 
itative. As  an  instance  of  this,  the  article  in  the 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  for  the  current  quarter,  on  "  Conditions  in  the 
Cattle  Industry,"  by  William  Hill,  contains  perhaps 
the  clearest  statement  yet  made  anywhere  relative  to 
the  facts  revealed  by  recent  investigations  into  the 
operations  of  the  beef  trust. — The  same  journal  con- 
tains an  illuminating  article  on  foreign  markets  by  Dr. 
Carl  C.  Plehn. — There  is  also  a  timely  article  on  "The 
Present  Financial  and  Monetary  Condition  of  Japan," 
by  F.  Schroeder. — The  subject  of  insurance  is  very  fully 
discussed  in  the  last  number  of  the  ^7i,)ials  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  (Phila- 
delphia). There  are  papers  on  insurance  investments  ; 
fire  insurance  expenses,  profits,  and  problems  ;  the  true 
basis  of  fire  insurance,  and  life  insurance  by  frater- 
nal orders.— American  commercial  organization  is  an- 
other topic  discussed  in  this  journal,  while  by  way  of 
comparison  the  British  system  of  improving  and  ad- 
ministering ports  and  terminal  facilities  is  described 
by  J.  Russell  Smith,  and  an  article  on  the  relation 
of  the  government  in  Germany  to  the  promotion  of 
commerce  is  contributed  by  Solomon  Huebner.  —  A 
great  deal  of  material  which  has  an  important  bear- 
ing on  legislation  and  legislative   procedure  appears 
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in  the  successive  issues  of  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  of  Columbia  University.  In  the  current 
issue  there  is  a  valuable  paper  on  present  problems 
of  constitutional  law,  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Burgess. — Dr. 
H.  R.  Seager  reviews  the  recent  decisions  of  the  courts 
on  restrictive  labor  laws,  and  a  paper  on  municipal 
corruption  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Henry  Jones  Ford. 
— Dr.  Georg  Jellinek,  of  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, writes  on  parliamentary  obstruction.  —  The 
University  of  Chicago  convocation  address  by  Miss 
Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  on  "Immigration: 
A  Field  Neglected  by  the  Scholar,"  is  printed  in  full  in 
the  January  number  of  the  Commons,  the  little  maga- 
zine edited  by  Dr.  Graham  Tajdor,  of  Chicago. — An- 
other interesting  paper  in  this  month's  Commons  is 
that  contributed  by  Paul  U.  Kellogg  under  the  title 
"  How  Denver  Stands  by  Judge  Lindsey."  This  article 
describes  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
of  Denver,  to  which  Judge  Lindsey's  personality  has 
.so  powerfully  contributed. — The  January  number  of 
Social  Service  (New  York)  is  almost  wholly  devoted 
to  various  proposed  solutions  of  the  drink  problem, 
particularly  the  public-house  trust  movement  in  Eng- 
land, the  Subway  Tavern  in  New  York,  the  South 
Carolina  dispensary  system,  and  the  work  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  in  many  States. — In  the  International 
Quarterly  for  January  there  is  a  paper  on  "  The  Hous- 
ing of  City  Masses,"  by  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  and  a 
defense  of  the  famous  Subway  Tavern  in  New  York, 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson,  Jr. — In  the  Arena  for  January, 
J.  HennikerHeaton,  M.  P.,  writes  on  "The  Postal  Sav. 
ings-Banks  of  Great  Britain  ;  or.  How  the  Government 
of  England  Fosters  Saving  Among  the  Poor." 

Discussions  of  Social  Questions. — The  wonder- 
ful progress  of  socialism  in  Europe  is  well  described  by 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  in  the  February  number  of 
Scribnefs.  Mr.  Vanderlip  shows  that  even  the  most 
conservative  of  European  governments  have  been  forced 
to  recognize,  though  reluctantly,  the  strength  of  the 
Socialist  movement.  Germany,  for  example,  has  ac- 
cepted old-age  pensions,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  part  of  the  Socialist  programme. — In  his  second 
paper  on  lynching,  in  McCl lire's  Magazine  tov  Febru- 
ary, Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  deals  with  the  manifes- 
tations of  the  lynching  spirit  in  the  Northern  States, 
especially  in  Ohio  and  Illinois.  He  cites  two  recent 
cases  of  lynchings,  one  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  the 
other  in  Danville,  111.,  which  illustrate  diametrically 
opposite  conceptions  of  public  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
local  officials.  The  courage  of  the  Danville  sheriff  in 
defying  the  mob  is  brought  out  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  cowardly  actions  of  the  Oliio  officials  under  similar 
circumstances. — The  important  question  of  the  loss  of 
life  in  accidents  on  American  railroads  is  succinctly 
-stated  in  a  brief  article  contributed  by  Ellery  Sedgwick 
to  Leslie'' s  Monthly  for  February. — Several  articles  in 
the  current  magazines  offer  encouragement  to  those 
communities  which  are  endeavoring  to  beautify  their 
street  and  park  systems.  Chicago's  new  park  service 
is  admirably  described  in  the  Century  Magazine  for 
February  by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Foreman.  Mary  Bronson 
Hartt,  writing  in  the  February  number  of  the  WorhVs 
Wo7'k,  makes  many  suggestions  for  tlie  sesthetic  im- 
provement of  such  workaday  utilities  as  shops,  laun- 
dries, stables,  and  the  back  doors  of  dwellings. — In  the 
same  number  of  World^s  Work  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  Fresno,  Cal.,  is  described  by  Mr.  French 


Strother.  Mr.  Strother  tells  how  a  sandy  waste  has 
become,  within  a  few  years,  a  prosperous  agricultural 
region ;  how  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity  have  learned 
and  applied  scientific  agricultural  methods  and  cooper- 
ation in  business  ;  and  now  novel  advertising  methods 
have  been  employed  to  bring  settlers  into  the  commu- 
nity.—The  first  of  Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett's  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  "  The  Shameful  Misuse  of  Wealth,"  in  Success, 
is  devoted  to  Newport  and  the  doings  of  the  millionaire 
set  there. 

Travel  and  Adventure.— In  the  BooMovers  Maga- 
zine for  February  there  is  an  illustrated  description  of 
winter  sports  in  the  upper  Engadine,  by  P.  Henry. — 
There  is  also  a  bright  paper  in  this  number  by  Zaida 
Ben  Yusuf,  entitled  "A  Kyoto  Memory." — The  February 
Outing  is  more  crowded  than  usual  with  entertaining 
accounts  of  travel  and  adventure  far  and  near.  "East 
End  London  at  Play"  is  the  title  of  a  sketch  by  Mr. 
Ralph  D.  Paine.  There  is  an  illustrated  article  on  boat- 
ing on  the  Nile,  by  Alonzo  Clark  Robin,son,  while  Edwyn 
Sandys  describes  the  marshes  of  Manitoba  ;  and  Clifton 
Johnson,  by  means  of  text  and  photographs  combined, 
gives  us  glimpses  into  the  out-of-the-way  life  in  the 
Louisiana  swamps.  This  last-mentioned  paper  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  the  description  of  the  Ever- 
glades of  Florida  by  Edwin  Asa  Dix  and  John  N.  Macon- 
igle,  in  the  Century. — 3fcClure's  for  February  has  one 
of  A.W.  Rolker's  well-written  stories  about  wild-animal 
trapping. — In  the  Metropolitan  Magazine,  Mr.  Arthur 
Heming  has  a  story  and  drawings  to  illustrate  the 
method  still  employed  by  the  Indian  trappers  and  hunt- 
ers in  the  wilderness  of  northern  Canada, — a  region 
which  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  commissioned  Mr. 
Heming  to  explore  last  summer. — "Making  a  Treaty 
with  Menelik"  is  the  title  of  an  article  contributed  by 
Consul-General  Skinner  to  the  WorhVs  Work  for  Feb- 
ruary. It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Skinner  served 
as  liead  of  the  expedition  to  Abyssinia  which  resulted 
in  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  King  Menelik. 
The  whole  story  of  this  mission  is  told  by  Mr.  Skinner 
in  his  article. — In  the  February  number  of  Leslie's 
Monthly,  Miss  Agnes  C.  Laut  narrates  the  adventures 
of  Vitus  Bering,  the  discoverer  of  Alaska.  This  paper 
is  the  first  of  a  series  by  Miss  Laut  which  will  deal  with 
all  tlie  great  discoveries  of  our  western  coast. — Prof. 
Henry  Loomis  Nelson  writes  in  Harper's  for  February 
on  the  work  of  the  great  La  Salle,  the  pioneer  of  our 
middle  West. 

Notes  from  the  Seat  of  War. — Mr.  John  Fox, 
Jr.,  the  American  autlior  and  correspondent,  who  for 
obvious  reasons  is  unable  to  tell  very  much  about  the 
actual  fighting  in  the  far  East,  gives  in  the  February 
ScriJ)ne7''s  an  amusing  account  of  the  war  correspond- 
ent's daily  life  in  Manchuria.  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Millard, 
writing  in  the  same  magazine,  discusses  the  future  of 
the  war  correspondent,  expressing  the  hope  that,  in- 
stead of  being  abolished,  he  will  be  formally  recognized 
by  tlie  governments.  —  The  only  AuKM-ican  magazine 
which  seems  to  have  any  fresli  material  fiom  the  seat 
of  war  in  the  far  East  is  Leslie's  Monlltlji,  which  pub- 
lishes in  its  February  niiinbt'r  two  i)apers  containing 
the  personal  narratives  of  officers  in  the  .Tapane.se  army 
who  participated  in  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur.  The  prin- 
cipal one  of  these  narratives  is  that  of  a  lieutenant  of 
engineers,  who  describes  the  struggle  whicli  attended 
the  taking  of  each  one  of  the  prominent  forts.     A  sap- 
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I)er"s  story,  on  the  other  hand,  d  scribes  the  nnder- 
yronnd  fighting  and  the  tunneling. 

liiterary  Papers. — The  Atlantic,  as  usual,  leads  of? 
among  the  popular  magazines  this  month  in  distinct- 
ively literary  articles.  The.se  include  "  Hans  Breitmaun 
as  Romany  Rye," by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell;  "George 
Herbert  as  a  Religious  Poet,"  by  George  H.  Palmer ; 
"Six  Cleopatras,"  by  William  Everett ;  "  Matthew  Ar 
nold  Intime,"  by  Peter  A.  Sillard ;  and  the  second  in- 
stallment of  Thoreau's  Journal. — In  the  BooMovcrs 
Marjazinc  for  February,  Mr.  T.  M.  Parrott  outlines 
"  The  Beginnings  of  American  Fiction,"  covering  the 
"era  of  imitation." — An  interesting  paper  by  William 
Archer,  in  the  Cnsmnpolitan  for  February,  is  entitled 
"Hendrik  Ib.sen,  Philosopher  or  Poet?" — LippincoWs 
Marjnzlnc  has  an  editorial  appreciation  of  the  late 
John  Foster  Kirk,  who  was  for  many  years  the  editor 
of  Lippnicntt's. — In  Munaci/s  for  February,  Richard 
Le  Gallienne  discourses  on  "American  Authors  of  To- 
Day." — Henry  T.  Fink  writes  characteristically,  in  Har- 
per's, on  "  Love- Affairs  of  Heroines." 

Religion,  Theology,  and  Ethics  in  the  Period- 
icals.— The  American  reading  public  is  quite  prone  to 
pass  by  the  "heavy"  quarterlies,  bimonthlies,  and 
monthlies  whose  .special  province  is  the  field  of  philoso- 
phj-,  and  yet  these  special  journals  frequently  contain 
much  material  of  general  Interest.  For  example,  the 
current  number  of  the  Bihliotheca  Sacra,  the  Oberlin 
quarterly  edited  by  Prof.  G.  F.  Wright,  has  articles  on 
"  The  Religious  Life  of  Modern  Japan,"  by  George  E. 
Albrecht ;  on  "  The  Authority  of  the  Hebrew  Prophet," 
by  Francis  B.  Denio  ;  on  "The  Ecclesiastical  Situation 
in  Scotland,"  by  JamesLind.say  ;  and  on  "What  Is  It  to 
Be  Educated  ? "  by  Charles  W.  Super.  Dr.  Edward  M. 
Merrins  contributes,  from  the  medical  point  of  view, 
the  first  of  a  .series  of  papers  discussing  the  question 
"  Did  Jesus  Die  of  a  Broken  Heart  ? " — In  the  Princeton, 
Theological  Review  for  the  current  quarter,  "  The  Mul- 
titude of  Denominations "  is  the  title  of  an  informing 
paper  by  Dr.  Meade  C.  Williams,  while  Dr.  James  S. 
Dennis  writes  authoritatively  on  "The  Educational 
Campaign  of  Missions  in  India."    Of  a  more  abstract 


character  is  Dr.  James  Lind.say's  essay  on  "Greek Phi- 
losophy of  Religion." — Among  the  titles  appearing  in  the 
table  of  contents  of  the  Methodist  Review  (New  York) 
for  January-February  are  "The  Religious  Life  of  Italy 
and  Switzerland — a  Contrast,"  by  L.  Oscar  Kuhus ; 
"Notes  on  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  by  E.  B.  T.  Spencer; 
"  Present-Day  Methodist  Preaching,"  by  James  Mudge  ; 
"  Dante's  Message  to  the  Preacher,"  by  R.  J.  Wyckoft' ; 
"Saint  Paul  as  a  Poet,"  by  David  Keppel ;  and  "  Science, 
and  Science  Falsely  So  Called,"  by  William  Love. — In  the 
Biblical  World  (University  of  Chicago)  there  are  studies 
in  Old  Testament  prophecy,  by  President  William  R. 
Harper,  and  several  interesting,  brief  articles  on  explo- 
ration and  discovery  in  ancient  ruins. — In  the  Homiletic 
Review  (January),  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson  discusses 
"  The  Influence  of  Great  Cities  on  the  Sense  of  Personal 
Responsibility."— The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World 
(January)  gives  a  review  of  the  past  year  by  Robert  E. 
Speer,  and  "  The  World's  Outlook  in  190.5,"  by  Dr.  Ar- 
thur T.  Pierson.  A.ssociatio7i  Men,  the  magazine  of 
the  International  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
publishes  in  its  January  issue  an  editorial  review  of  the 
association's  progress  during  the  past  five  years. — The 
Catholic  World  (New  York)  has  articles  on  "American 
Education  and  the  Mosely  Commission,"  by  J.  C.  Mon- 
aghan  ;  on  "  The  Catholic  Revival  in  Holland,"  by  "  A 
Dutchman  ; "  and  on  "  The  Present  Position  of  Darwin- 
ism," by  James  J.Walsh. — In  the  Open  Court  (Chicago), 
Chauncey  J.  Hawkins  writes  on  "Excavations  and  the 
Bible;"  the  Rev.  Adolf  Roeder  on  "Parsifal;"  and 
Charles  Kassel  on  "The  Fall  of  the  Temple,"  while 
"Image  Worship"  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus,  the 
editor. — In  his  other  periodical,  the  Monist  (quarterly, 
Chicago),  Dr.  Carus  writes  on  "The  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Resurrection  ; "  A.  J.  Edmunds  reviews  "An  Ancient 
Moslem  Account  of  Christianity  ; "  and  William  Benja- 
min Smith  discusses  "The  Meaning  of  the  Epithet  Na- 
zorean  (Nazarene)."— There  are  papers  in  the  Interna- 
tional Journal  of  Ethia  (Philadelphia)  for  the  current 
quarter  on  "  The  Ethics  of  Gambling,"  by  John  A.  Hob- 
son  ;  on  "The  Political  and  Ethical  Aspects  of  Lynch- 
ing," bj^  Alfred  P.  Dennis;  on  "Carlyle's  Ethics,"  by 
Charles  J.  Goodwin;  and  on  "The  Vivisection  Prob- 
lem," by  Albert  Lefiingwell. 
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England's  Policy  in  Tibet. — Writing  in  the  Co)i- 
temporary  Review  for  January,  Mr.  Alexander  Ular 
says  :  "  The  Manchu  dynasty  did  not  want  the  effective 
suzerainty  of  Tibet,  which  they  had  abandoned  long 
ago.  They  highly  appreciated  the  gracious  and  skillful 
behavior  of  England,  which  strengthened  their  moral 
situation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the  world. 
Actual  superintendence  or  administration  of  Tibet 
would  have  occasioned  them  expense  and  other  disa- 
greeable consequences  ;  mere  moral  prestige  without 
any  necessity  for  action  was  far  better.  A  splendid  per- 
formance of  '  saving-the-face  policy  '  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  ratification  of  the  Anglo-Tibetan  treaty 
was  not  only  to  oblige,  mutually,  China  and  England, 
and  to  establish  a  community  of  views  that  was  likely 
to  be  of  great  consequence  just  at  this  moment,  but  it 
was  also  to  strike  a  great  blow  against  the  specter  of 
Russian  supremacy  in  the  far  East.  More,  even,— it  was 
to  bring  about  a  community  of  interests  that  could  suc- 
cessfully oppose  any  extravagant  imperialist  tendencies 


of  victorious  Japan.  In  spite  of  such  beautiful  pros- 
pects for  England  and  the  Manchu  dynasty,  the  enter- 
prise has  resulted  in  a  complete  failure." 

Universities  in  India. —  The  Bishop  of  Madras 
gives,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  January,  a  rather 
pessimistic  account  of  "Higher  Education  in  India." 
Of  necessity,  university  education,  which  is  purely 
European,  has  been  divorced  from  religion,  yet  the  na- 
tive tradition  has  always  held  religion  and  education  as 
one.  Teaching  in  the  English  language  is  another 
drawback,  as  the  effort  to  acquire  knowledge  and  at 
the  .same  time  express  ideas  in  a  new  language  is  often 
too  much  for  students.  "  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  more 
than  four  thousand  of  those  wlio  matriculate  everj'year 
at  the  five  universities  are  hona  Jidc  university  stu- 
dents, intending  to  study  for  a  degree.  This  is  not  a  large 
number  out  of  a  population  of  three  hundred  millions. 
But  it  is  too  large  for  real  efficiencj-.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion, I  think,  to  say  that  at  least  half,  if  not  two-thirds, 
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of  the  students  at  the  various  colleges  ought  not  to  be 
studying  at  a  university  at  all.  My  own  experience 
would  be  that  out  of  every  hundred  students  who  are 
reading  either  English  literature  or  philosophy  at  the 
universities,  about  sixty  are  quite  unfitted  to  study 
these  subjects  as  they  ought  to  be  studied  at  a  uni- 
versity. Neither  their  abilities  nor  their  previous  teach- 
ing in  any  way  fit  them  for  a  university  education." 

A  Museum  of  "  International  Peace  from 
War." — The  famous  Polish  writer  and  philanthropist, 
Jean  de  Bloch,  established  in  Poland,  some  years  ago, 
a  museum  in  which  was  to  be  gathered  a  complete  as- 
sortment of  implements  of  war  and  relics,  and  i-epre- 
sentations  which  were  intended  to  illustrate  how  terri- 
ble a  great  war  is,  and  "thus  further  the  cause  of 
peace.''  In  year  1900,  this  museum  was  established  for- 
mally at  Luzerne,  Switzerland,  and  in  the  year  just  past 
(1904)  it  has  been  practically  completed.  In  addition  to 
implements  of  war  and  all  sorts  of  munitions  of  war,  the 
museum  contains  paintings  and  sculpture  depicting 
scenes  of  war,  allegorical  and  realistic,  particularly 
illustrating  the  suffering  brought  about  by  the  "inter- 
national revelry."  In  the  Revue  UniverseUe  (Paris), 
Jules  Rais  devotes  several  pages,  with  illustrations,  to 
a  description  of  this  museum. 

Will    the    War    Rejuvenate   the   Orient? — An 

Italian  political  economist  (Gino  Arias),  writing  in  the 
Rassegna  Nazionale  (Florence),  considers  the  social 
causes  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  He  regards  the 
attitude  of  Western  nations  in  the  Orient  as  purely 
mercenary,  and  asserts  that  the  profits  derived  from 
"introducing  civilization"  are  "often  the  result  of 
trafficking  with  conscience,  if  not  with  infamy."  Rus- 
sia, he  declares,  is  in  the  unique  position  of  asking,  not 
markets  so  much  as  the  missing  elements  to  enable  her 
to  utilize  her  latent  agricultural  and  mineral  resources 
through  union  with  the  population  and  free  capital  of 
China.  The  war  he  ascribes,  not  to  personal  ambition 
on  the  part  of  the  Czar,  but  to  pressure  from  the  landed 
classes.  For  Japan,  he  continues,  the  war  is  a  national 
necessity  ;  she  must  expand  or  die.  This  writer  sees 
in  the  competition  of  the  rejuvenated  Orient  only  an 
additional  spur  to  our  own  civilization  and  the  better- 
ment of  all  conditions  of  labor  the  world  over.  As  to 
the  final  result  of  the  war  itself,  he  believes  that  "even 
if  victory  should  ultimately  fall  to  Russia,  nothing  can 
stop  the  victorious  march  of  the  Japanese  among  Asiatic 
peoples,  seconded  as  it  is  by  them." 

Kropotkiii   on   the   Russian   Revolution. — The 

well-known  Russian  author,  social  I'eformer,  and  philo- 
sophical anarchist,  Prince  Peter  Kropotkin,  contrib- 
utes to  the  Nineteenth  Century  an  article  on  the  present 
internal  condition  of  the  empire.  It  is  too  late,  he  in- 
sists, to  .settle  the  question  by  mere  petty  concessions. 
"It  is  said  that  they  think  at  the  Winter  Palace  to 
pa.ss  a  few  measures  in  favor  of  the  peasants,  but  to 
avoid  making  any  constitutional  concessions.  How- 
ever, this  will  not  help.  Any  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  peasants  will  be  welcome.  But  if  they 
think  that  therefore  they  will  be  able  to  limit  their 
conces.sions  to  the  invitation  of  a  few  repre.seiitatives 
of  the  provinces  to  th*-.  Council  of  State,  where  they 
may  take  part  in  its  deliberations,  this  is  a  gross  mis- 
take. Such  a  measure  might  have  pacified  their  minds 
in  1881,  if  Alexander  III.  had  honestly  fulfilled  the  last 


will  of  his  father.  It  might  have  had,  perhaps,  some 
slight  effect  ten  years  ago,  if  Nicholas  II.  had  listened 
then  to  the  demand  of  the  zemstvos.  But  now  this  will 
do  no  longer.  The  energy  of  the  forces  .set  in  motion 
is  too  great  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  trifling  result. 
And  if  they  do  not  make  concessions  very  soon,  the 
court  party  may  easily  learn  the  lesson  which  Louis 
Philippe  learned  in  the  last  days  of  February,  1848." 

What  Pushkin  Means  to  Russia.— A  bright  es- 
•say  on  the  Russian  poet  Pushkin  appears  in  the  Dutch 
review  De  Gids  (Haarlem).  Pushkin,  .says  the  writer, 
"was  a  man  of  liberal  views — too  liberal  for  the  au- 
thorities—who transferred  him  from  the  capital  to  a 
post  in  a  minor  town  ;  but  he  was  beloved  of  the  people, 
and  his  memory  is  venerated  in  all  parts  of  the  Czar's 
dominions.  Russia  is  poor  in  statues,  and  those  which 
she  does  po.ssess  are  not  works  of  art,  but  the  statue  of 
Pushkin  in  Moscow,  his  native  place,  is  a  notable  ex- 
ception." 

How  Russia's  Subjects  Regard  the  War. — In 

Schwarzort,  Ea.st  Pru.ssia,  recently,  the  waves  left  on  the 
seashore  a  corked  bottle.  It  contained  a  sheet  of  paper 
on  which  there  were  written  with  pencil  the  following 
words  in  the  Leti.sh  language:  "We,  too,  are  driven 
to  the  slaughter,  like  many  others  before  us.  Why  does 
not  our  Emperor  Nicholas  think  of  those  thousands  of 
poor  widows  and  orphans  who  after  their  husbands  and 
fathers  are  dead  become  the  prize  of  misery  ?  He  has 
already  sacrificed  innumerable  masses  to  the  war,  and 
yet  he  wants  more  and  more.  Now  we,  too,  have  to  go 
there,  where  men  are  murdering  one  another,  men  who 
never  have  seen  one  another  and  have  no  reason  what- 
ever to  fight.  When  will  this  murdering  cease?  Is  the 
Czar  qviite  insatiable  ?  Oh,  fisher  !  if  you  find  these 
words  on  the  shore,  remember  us,  destined  to  die,  in 
your  prayer,  and  pray  God  that  he  might  give  us  peace 
soon."  In  commenting  on  this  piece  of  news  which  it 
publishes  in  its  colunms,  the  Polish  newspaper  Wiek 
Nowy  (New  Age,  of  Lemberg,  Austria)  says  :  "  The 
Letish  language  of  this  me.s.sage,  entirely  unknown  to 
the  Prussian  fishermen  who  found  it,  gives  the  best 
proof  that  there  is  no  invention.  It  is  a  real  voice  of 
despair  of  a  Letish  marine  against  the  cruelty  of  the 
war,  and  at  the  same  time  a  significant  sign  that  the 
war  with  Japan  does  not  claim  the  sympathy  of  the 
Baltic  provinces,  and  that  really  all  the  people  want 
immediate  peace." 

Russia's    Sea   and   River-Borne   Commerce. — 

The  article  on  "The  Development  of  Ru.ssia's  Merchant 
Marine  "  which  appeared  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs 
recently,  and  portions  of  which  were  reproduced  in 
this  Review  for  November,  has  been  supplemented  l)y 
a  second  article  in  tlie  French  review  on  the  same  gen- 
eral subject  by  the  same  writer,  M.  J.  Charles-Roux. 
In  this  .second  article,  M.  Charles-Roux  considers  the 
ports  which  send  out  and  receive  traffic  carried  in  the 
transportation  lines,  treated  of  in  our  .article  last  month. 
Considering  these  sea,  lake,  and  riv(!r  ports  in  order, 
this  French  writer  begins  with  the  Whit«i  Sea  and  its 
principal  town,  Arcliangel.  The  White  Sea,  he  says 
has  really  belonged  to  Russia  longer  than  any  other  of 
her  waterways.  It  was  the  only  border  sea  that  be- 
longed to  Russia  at  the  time  of  Peter  the  (Jreat.  Witli 
its  extreme  northern  position,  however,  far  from  the 
great  maritime  routes  of  the  world,  locked  by  ice  for 
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several  months  of  the  year,  inhospitable  even  during  the 
Slimmer,  and  bordering  a  poor  countrj%  the  White  Sea 
has  had  but  very  little  part  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Russia.  Despite  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  the  railroad  through  Perm  to  Siberia,  Archangel 
as  a  port  of  entry  and  export  scarcely  takes  fourth  rank 
among  Russian  ports.  If  the  number  of  vessels  which 
enter  the  White  Sea  annually  (462)  is  relatively  large, 
the  proportion  of  steam  vessels  (43)  is  comparatively 
very  small.  Xext  in  order  the  Caspian  Sea  is  considered, 
this  body  of  water  playirtg  a  much  larger  part  in  the 
economic  development  of  Russia.  On  it  there  is  a  fleet 
of  800  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  230,000,  of 
which  263  are  steam  vessels.  Astrakhan,  if  ranked  by 
the  amount  of  tonnage  arriving  at  and  leaving  its  ports, 
is  the  greatest  Russian  port,  surpassing  Odessa  by 
nearly  3,000,000  tons  yearly.  The  largest  factor  in  the 
commercial  importance  of  Astrakhan,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  Caspian,  has  been  the  production  and  transporta- 
tion of  petroleum  and  naphtha.  This  dates  from  1878, 
when  the  first  line  of  petroleum  transports  was  inaugu- 
rated between  Baku  and  Astrakhan.  The  role  of  the 
Pacific  in  the  maritime  history  of  the  Russian  Empire 
was  even  more  modest  when  the  present  war  broke 
out.  The  story  of  Vladivostok  and  Dalny  has  been  told 
many  times.  This  brings  us  naturally  to  Russian  ship- 
ping interests  in  the  Black  Sea.  This  has  increased  won- 
derfully during  the  past  decade,  since  the  opening  and 
operation  of  the  Trans-Siberian  and  Trans-Manchurian 
railways,  practically  connecting  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Other  ports  on  the  Pacific,  such  as  Nic- 
olaievsk,  are  destined  to  feel  still  further  the  impetus 
of  the  volunteer  fleet,  which  was  born  in  the  Black  Sea. 
The  two  most  important  of  Russia's  bordering  seas  are, 
of  course,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  These  two 
absorb  96  per  cent,  of  the  sea-borne  commerce.  Eighty- 
flve  per  cent,  of  Russian  exports,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the 
empire's  imports,  pass  over  the  Baltic.  Now  Odessa  has 
actually  become  the  fir.st  maritime  port  of  Russia,  with 
a  total  tonnage  of  5,570,536.  This  is  the  great  grain 
port.  Besides,  there  are  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  the  other  important  ports  of  Nicolaiew,  Eupato- 
ria,  Kertch,  Taganrog,  Marioupol,  Batum,  and  others. 
In  passing,  M.  Charles-Roux  makes  the  point  that  the 
commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russians,  while  that  of  the  Baltic  remains  largely  under 
the  control  of  foreigners, — Germans,  English,  Swedes, 
particularly, — and  even  the  Russian  bottoms  are  gen- 
erally manned  by  Finnish  seamen.  The  principal  rea- 
son for  the  languishing  of  steam- vessel  construction  in 
Russia,  says  this  French  writer,  is  the  high  price  of 
metal  and  the  comparatively  small  number  of  expert 
shipbuilders. 

The  Baltic  Fleet  and  the  Danes. — A  spirited  de- 
scription of  the  passage  of  the  Baltic  fleet  through 
Danish  waters  is  given  a  commanding  place  in  the  illu.s- 
trated  magazine  Hver  8  Dag  (Copenhagen).  The  writer, 
formerly  an  oflicer  in  the  Dani.sh  navy,  comments  on 
the  passage  of  the  fleet  and  its  bearing  on  a  possible 
future  war  between  Russia  and  England.  His  descrip- 
tion and  comment  indicate  that  the  Danish  navy  is 
stronger  and  better  equipped  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
had  imagined.  He  .says  on  this  point :  "  Ten  of  our 
best  vessels  did  police  duty  while  the  Russians  passed. 
If  it  be  asked.  What  could  our  small  ships  do  against 
these  mighty  ironclads  ?  we  reply.  See  how  helpless 
they  are  in  our  narrow  passages  and  shallow  waters. 


They  dare  not  proceed  until  all  dangerous  places  are  in- 
dicated by  chartered  private  steamers.  This  is  in  time 
of  peace.  But  what  would  it  be  in  time  of  war,  when 
we  extinguish  our  beacon  lights  and  call  in  our  scout- 
ing vessels?  We  have  seen  battleships  of  every  nation 
go  aground  in  these  waters.  We  know  all  our  coasts  ; 
our  vessels  are  of  the  right  type  ;  and  we  know  how  to 
manage  them.  Our  waters  are  our  strength  ;  in  them 
we  can  defend  our  neutrality." 

Japanese  War  Capacity. — Many  economists,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  says 
Prof.  Ozaki  Goto  (writing  in  La  Revue),  were  of  opin- 
ion that  Japan  had  neither  military  nor  flnancial  re- 
sources to  carry  on  a  war,  but  they  have  been  deceived. 
The  professor  then  endeavors  to  throw  a  little  light  on 
the  economic  condition  of  Japan.  In  1893,  the  popula- 
tion of  Japan  was  nearly  forty-one  millions  ;  in  1903,  it 
had  risen  to  forty-six  millions.  Can  the  country  feed 
this  continually  growing  populatiou  ?  The  Japanese  live 
on  rice  principally,  and  the  increase  in  the  production 
of  rice  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion. The  Japanese  are  essentially  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple, but  of  late  years  they  have  also  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  and  in  various  industries.  In  the 
years  1894-1903,  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  has  almost 
tripled  itself,  and  simultaneously  there  has  been  a  steady 
accumulation  of  public  and  private  means.  Nor  has  the 
peasant  remained  outside  this  movement.  More  sober 
than  the  most  sober  of  European  peasants,  and  requir- 
ing nothing  but  a  little  rice  for  his  sustenance,  the  rest 
of  his  harvest  forms  the  principal  source  of  his  revenue  ; 
that  is  to  say,  his  rice  and  his  raw  silk  have  become 
two  marketable  commodities,  increasing  in  value  every 
year.  Another  important  element  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  is  the  improved  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  Not  only  have  their  wages  risen,  but  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  legi-slation  in  their  favor,  and  the 
laws  affecting  them  are  being  constantly  amended  to 
their  advantage.  A  rapid  survey  like  this  shows  that 
for  a  population  growing  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  in 
ten  years,  with  a  foreign  trade  tripled,  agriculturists 
selling  their  produce  at  double  the  original  price,  and 
workmen  receiving  double  their  former  wages,  all  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  and  without  speaking  of  the  profits 
of  the  capitalists,  etc.,  which  have  al.so  increased,  Ja- 
pan's budget  has  easily  tripled  itself  in  these  ten  years. 
During  the  present  year,  exports  and  imports  have  in- 
creased at  a  tremendous  rate  ;  and  since  the  superiority 
of  the  Japanese  navy  has  been  confirmed,  there  is  more 
security  than  ever  for  free  communication  with  the 
Japanese  ports.  In  conclusion,  says  the  writer,  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  forty-six  million  souls  is  incited  in  the 
highest  degree ;  and,  in  the  face  of  a  national  danger,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  people  are  ready  to  sacri- 
fice everything  for  their  Emperor  and  their  country. 
Was  not  a  miserable  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  thousand  francs  all  that  the  public  treasury  of  a  na- 
tion of  thirty  millions  possessed  when  Napoleon  engaged 
France  in  a  long  campaign  ?  We  cannot  tell  how  many 
years  will  pass  before  Japan  comes  to  her  last  penny. 

The  Italian  Language  in  Malta. — A  detailed  his- 
tory of  the  entire  language  question  in  Malta  is  given 
by  Signor  Nicocolo  Roncola  ip  the  Italia  ^[odc)^)^(t 
(Rome).  He  claims  that  the  Maltese  are  really  Italian, 
and  that  there  is  no  justification  in  arbitrarilj^  proscrib- 
ing the  Italian  language.     He  declares  that  after  the 
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tliirteenth  century  a  large  number  of  colonists  from 
Sicily  were  brought  from  the  island,  and  that,  though 
not  able  to  impose  the  Italian  dialect  on  the  Arab-speak- 
ing population,  they  did  succeed  in  making  Italian  the 
official  language.  From  1530  on,  although  the  rulers 
were  French,  Spanish,  and  English,  Italian  held  its  own 
in  all  printed  documents,  and  even  up  to  1813  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  continued  to  publish  the  officjal  acts  in 
Italian.  After  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  which  gave 
Malta  and  Gozo.  definitely  to  Great  Britain,  official  doc- 
uments began  to  bear  English  translations  on  their 
backs.  Since  then  there  have  been  many  protests  by 
English  governors  against  the  use  of  Italian,  and  sev- 
eral commissions  sent  to  study  the  question  of  a  change. 
When  the  unification  of  Italy  began,  Jesuits  and  Cler- 
icals waged,  from  Malta,  a  constant  war  against  the 
union  and  against  the  suppression  of  Papal  temporal 
power.  Signor  Roncola  charges  the  English  with  aid- 
ing the  Clericals  in  their  campaign  against  the  Liberals, 
which  has  resulted  even  in  fighting.  Thus,  he  concludes 
that  the  Italian  language  and  culture  have  two  ene- 
mies,— the  British  imperial  and  military  interests,  and 
militant  clericali.sm.  Both  these  elements,  he  thinks, 
are  to  be  traced  in  the  events  of  recent  years,  which  have 
practically  accomplished  the  British  desires  in  ousting 
Italian  as  an  official  tongue,  the  resistance  of  the  peo- 
ple having  weakened. 

Beginnings  of  the  French  Press. — Journalism 
proper  began  in  France  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Gazette  de  France  (1681).  This,  however,  writes  Henry 
Bordeaux,  in  the  Correspondant,  was  nothing  but  a 
weekly  issue  of  official  notes,  with  the  health  of  the 
king  as  its  chief  interest.  The  Journal  des  Savants 
(1665)  and  the  Mercure  Oalant  (1672)  were  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  science  and  art.  The  first  French  daily 
was  the  Journal  de  Paris,  which  did  not  appear 
till  1777.  It  is  remarkable  that  whenever  journal- 
ism made  any  effort  to  emancipate  itself  it  met  with 
determined  opposition  from  those  in  power.  There 
were,  however,  few  journals  before  the  Revolution,  but 
there  was  a  public  opinion,  and  a  singularly  powerful 
one,  too.  Whence  came  this  public  opinion  ?  From 
whom  did  it  receive  its  orders  ?  How  was  its  judgment 
formed?  From  the  organization  called  the  "Nouvel- 
listes,"  replies  the  writer,  and  M.  Frantz  Funck-Bren 
tano  is  the  author  of  a  book  on  the  subject.  Their 
influence  and  their  mode  of  propaganda  are  surely  lit- 
tle known.  We  learn  that  any  one  might  be  a  nou- 
velliste.  The  first  to  "assist"  at  a  festival,  an  exhi- 
bition, a  military  review,  or  any  other  event,  and  give 
an  account  of  it,  was  a  nouvelliste.  A  nouvelliste  is 
one  who  knows  the  latest  news  every  day ;  he  knows 
everything ;  follows  everything ;  takes  part  in  every- 
thing. As  the  state  became  centralized,  people  in  the 
provinces  became  less  .satisfied  with  local  new.s,  while 
no  Parisian  remained  satisfied  with  the  news  of  his 
quarter.  It  was  this  curiosity  which  created  the  nou- 
vellistes.  Soon  the  nouvelliste  had  his  provincial  and 
foreign  correspondents,  and  correspondents  at  the 
court,  in  the  ministry,  and  at  the  embassies,  and  the 
field  became  so  large  that  the  nouvelli.ste  found  it 
necessary  to  specialize.  There  were  nouvellistes  d'6tat, 
nouvellistes  du  Parnasse,  nouvelli.stes  dramatiques, 
nouvellistes  militaire.s,  nouvellistes  voyageur.s,  and 
nouvellistes  turlupins  (conundrum  jou'-nalists).  But 
where  did  the  public  of  Paris  go  to  learn  the  news  pul)- 
lished  orally  ?    The  editorial  offices  were  the  great  Paris 


gardens— the  Luxembourg,  the  Tuileries,  the  Palais- 
Royal.  At  first  the  news  was  published  in  the  most 
frequented  parts,  the  first  point  being  the  Pont-Neuf. 
As  time  went  on,  the  nouvellLstes,  who  had  first  sought 
out  their  public,  recognized  that  the  public,  having  ac- 
quired the  ta.ste  for  news,  was  ready  to  follow  them 
wherever  they  chose  to  go.  The  Luxembourg  Gardens 
became  the  center  of  the  Journal  des  Debats  Litte- 
raires,  and  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Rou.sseau  honored 
the  assembly  with  their  presence.  The  Tuileries  Gar- 
dens was  the  center  of  political  journalism  and  the 
journali.sm  of  fashion,  sport,  etc.  The  most  famous  of 
the  Paris  news  gardens  was  the  Palais-Royal.  In  those 
days,  existence  could  not  be  imagined  po.ssible  if  you 
could  not  ask  news  of  every  one  you  met.  It  was  a  sort 
of  bureau  of  correspondence,  and  strangers  spoke  to 
each  other  as  neighbors.  Here  it  was  that  the  nouvel- 
listes invented  treaties,  displaced  ministries,  made  sov- 
ereigns live  or  die  at  their  pleasure,  for  here  they  pre- 
tended to  know  the  operations  of  courts  and  the  secrets 
of  cabinets.  As  the  Revolution  approached,  the  nouvel- 
liste had  gained  in  importance,  in  authority,  in  credit, 
and  the  public,  not  satisfied  with  meeting  him  in  the 
public  promenades,  followed  him  to  the  caf6.  The  nou- 
velliste became  the  soul  of  the  caf6. 

The  Australian  Aborigines.— The  Hon.  J.  Mildred 

Creed,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  January, 
refutes  the  old  belief  that  the  Australian  aborigines  are 
the  lowest  of  all  races  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  That 
idea  originally  spread  owing  to  the  lowness  in  the  scale 
of  intelligence  of  the  first  white  settlers.  The  blacks 
learn  rapidly,  and  the  standard  of  success  in  their 
schools  is  higher  than  that  of  white  schools.  The  girls 
make  excellent  servants.  All  aboriginals  who  have  op- 
portunities learn  English  thoroughly,  and  never  use 
pidgin  English. 

Hall  Caine  on  the  Religious  Novel. — The  novel 
of  the  future  "  will  be  religious  in  the  highest  and  best 
sense  just  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  permeated  by  the 
sense  of  life."  Thus,  Mr.  Hall  Caine  thinks  (in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  World''s  Work  and  Play)  we  shall  have  more 
and  more  religious  novels,  and  that  novelists  will  tend 
moi-e  and  more  to  be  those  endowed  with  the  best  minds, 
the  richest  natures,  the  strongest  souls.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  does  not  think  that  a  good  novel  can 
ever  be  "a  conscious  amalgam  of  fiction  and  religion, 
or  that  the  novelist  who  has  any  sense  of  art  can  at  any 
time  allow  himself  to  '  mount  the  pulpit.'  ...  If  the 
writer  of  fiction,  while  in  the  act  of  writing,  is  not 
wholly  occupied  by  the  human  story  he  is  telling — tlie 
joys  and  sorrows,  the  loves  and  hates,  of  his  characters 
— the  result  will  be  a  bad  novel."  Once,  the  novelist 
confesses,  he  projected  and  partly  wrote  a  story  based 
on  that  of  Mary  Magdalene,  but  that  novel  will  never 
see  the  light.  The  religious  novel,  as  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
conceives  it,  which  is  to  dominate  future  fiction,  deals 
neither  with  the  .scenes  nor  characters  of  the  religious 
world,  nor  yet  with  religious  dogmas,  "  but  with  the 
religious  sense  in  man,  the  feeling  for  the  .supernatural, 
the  consciou.sness  of  God's  governance  of  the  universe, 
and  that  deepest  of  all  questions — the  meaning  of  life." 
He  continues  :  "  And  in  order  to  write  a  religious  novel 
of  this  broadest  character  it  is  first  of  all  neces.sary  that 
the  novelist  should  be  a  man  who  has  lived  much,  felt 
much,  read  much,  and  thought  much,  and  with  that 
equipment  has  set  about  to  u.se  his  own  vehicle  in  its 
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ouly  legitimate  way,  not  us  a  serinou  or  ijhilosopliical 
treatise." 

A  Comparison    of  G^octhc  and    1$«m'(I»ovoii. — A 

-study  of  the.se  two  great  (Teriiuins  from  a  psycho- 
logical point  of  view  appears  in  the  (inouJc  Revue 
(Paris),  by  Martial  Uoiiel.  Goethe  could  not  under- 
-staud  Beethoven,  and  Beethoven  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed in  Goethe  when  the  two  met.  As  Goethe  be- 
came older,  says  the  writer,  "his  ideal  grew  more 
restrained  ;  and  the  wide  and  magnificent  vision  of  the 
world  which  marks  the  masterpieces  of  his  maturity 
gradually  gave  i)lace  to  a  narrower  and  more  artificial 
conception  of  man  and  of  the  universe."  With  Bee- 
thoven, on  the  other  liand,  it  was  a  constant  expanding 
of  his  genius  and  his  personality  ;  and  the  spectacle  of 
his  obstinate  struggle  against  misfortunes  and  ever- 
growing difficulties  is  both  admirable  and  tragic.  His 
whole  life  was  one  of  "  intimate"  suffering  ;  "deceived 
.successively  in  his  hopes,  in  his  joys,  and  especially  in 
his  afifections,  he  always  returned  to  the  only  consola- 
tion left  to  him, — to  give  voice  to  the  deep  moans  of  his 
tortured  .soul,  and  thus  express  the  inexpressible  of  the 
human  heart.  Hence  the  poignant  moments  of  so 
many  adagios  in  which  weeps  the  infinite  tenderness 
of  his  soul,  and  to  understand  them  to  the  full  in  their 
truth  and  spontaneity,  we  should  hear  them  in  our 
darkest  hours.  Goethe's  endeavor  was  to  under.stand, 
whereas  that  of  Beethoven  was  to  express  himself." 

Woman  and.  Music— In  Occasional  Papers  (Lon- 
don), Mr.  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden,  who  writes  on  "Woman 
and  Music,"  tries  to  explain  why  we  have  as  yet  had  no 
female  Bach,  or  Beethoven,  or  Wagner.  He  thinks  it 
is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  inadequate  training.  He 
writes  :  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  granting  to  woman,  for 
the  moment,  the  possession  of  the  heaven-sent  power, 
she  has  had  no  real  opportunity  for  developing  it.  Un- 
til quite  recent  times  she  has  been  altogether  excluded 
from  the  field  of  art,  while  man  has  had  hundreds  of 
years  to  develop  his  intellect  and  emotions  in  an  art 
direction.  The  construction  of  great  works  is  not,  it 
must  be  remembered,  the  outcome  merely  of  imagi- 
native impulse.  It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  lives  of  the 
great  composers  to  show  us  that  the  high  gift  of  original 
creation  has  ever  had  to  be  fostered  by  active  care  and 
congenial  surroundings.  And  it  is  just  here  that  wo- 
man, eithe.-of  choice  or  of  necessity,  has  failed  to  secure 
the  advantages  and  conditions  necessary  for  her  devel- 
opment as  an  artist.  Take  the  typical  illustration  of 
Mendelssohn  and  his  sister  Fanny.  The  Mendelssohn 
biographers  are  unanimous  in  their  testimony  that  the 
lady  had  the  finer  musical  organization,  and  in  her 
early  years  offered  the  greater  musical  promise.  But 
what  happened  ?  The  training  of  brother  and  sister 
gradually  diverged — stopped  short,  in  fact,  with  the 
girl,  while  the  boy  was  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
every  available  means.  It  was  the  old  case  of  'arrested 
development ' — a  probable  genius  being  bound  down 
by  the  dead  weight  of  conventionality,  social  law,  and 
unreasoning  prejudice.  Even  now,  so  little  chance  of 
real,  hearty  encouragement  has  the  woman  who  entei's 
the  field  of  musical  composition  that  the  very  circum- 
.stance  of  her  being  a  woman  is  made  a  kind  of  pretext 
for  criticising  her  work  on  different  lines  f  rona  the  work 
of  men.  'A  very  good  composition — for  a  woman'  is 
what  the  critic,  in  effect,  usually  remarks." 


Remedies  for  Alcoholism. — The  ravages  of  alco- 
liolism  in  France  are  causing  much  alarm  among  French 
tliinkers,  and  the  magazines  of  the  republic  are  pub- 
lishing many  articles  on  the  subject.  In  La  Hcviic, 
St6fane-Pol  makes  various  suggestions  with  reference 
to  the  cure  of  the  terrible  evil.  His  proposals  are  :  the 
abolition  of  the  right  to  manufacture  alcohol  as  food, 
except  for  pharmaceutical  purposes  ;  state  monopoly 
in  regard  to  industrial  alcohol ;  in  default  of  an  in- 
junction against  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  means  to 
restrict  the  consumption  of  it ;  persuasive  means  to 
abandon  the  drink  habit — societies,  homes  of  rest,  books, 
etc.  ;  protection  of  the  children  of  drunken  parents  ; 
coercive  mea.sures  for  the  cure  or  punishment  of  habit- 
ual drinkers ;  the  exclusion  from  oflice  of  Deputie.s, 
judges,  doctors,  teachers,  etc.,  of  all  persons  addicted 
to  alcoholism  ;  energetic  repression  and  more  effica- 
cious supervision  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fermented  drinks.  Capt.  H.  de  Malleray,  who 
writes  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  on  "Alcohol  in  the  Can- 
teen," first  describes  the  alcoholism  of  the  French  can- 
teen, and  then  gives  an  account  of  the  efforts  at  reform 
of  the  Dutch  cooperative  canteen,  and  is  convinced 
that  a  similar  system  might  be  tried  with  advantage 
in  France.  The  canteens  in  Holland  are  provided  with 
papers  and  books,  and  their  clients  may  read  or  write 
and  partake  of  refreshments  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The 
result  is  that  tea  and  coffee,  milk  and  cocoa,  have  grad- 
ually come  to  take  the  place  of  beer  and  alcohol,  and 
though  the  profits  are  small,   the   canteen    prospers. 

The  Organ  of  Hearing.  —  The  important  part 
played  by  the  organ  of  hearing  in  the  life  of  man  is 
the  subject  of  a  kindly  and  sympathetic  article  in 
the  Deutsche  Revue  by  Dr.  Ernst  Urbantschitsch.  He 
observes  that  the  blind  command  much  more  sympathy 
than  the  deaf,  and  concedes  that,  for  the  young,  at  any 
rate,  blindness  may  be  a  more  serious  affliction  than 
deafness.  He  considers  some  of  the  typical  psycholog- 
ical manifestations  of  deafness  in  diffei-ent  stages.  In 
the  early  stage,  the  deaf  seek  to  conceal  the  defect,  and 
when  they  do  not  hear  what  is  said  to  them  are  very 
shy  about  attracting  notice  to  themselves  by  asking  the 
speaker  to  repeat  his  words.  In  later  stages,  the  deaf 
become  irritable,  then  suspicious  or  distrustful ;  and, 
in  the  final  stage,  when  the  struggle  against  the  malady 
has  become  too  great,  they  become  resigned,  and  accom- 
modate themselves  to  a  mode  of  life  in  accordance  with 
their  condition. 

Has  the  Speed  of  the  Gulf  Stream  Increased? 

— The  report  that  the  Gulf  Stream  now  runs  with 
greater  speed  than  formerly,  and  its  influence  on  the 
time  required  for  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic,  furnishes 
the  theme  for  an  article,  by  Dr.  W.  Brennecke,  in  the 
German  magazine  Umschau  (Frankfort).  Dr.  Bren- 
necke analyzes  the  climatic  and  geographical  reasons 
for  the  existence  and  continuance  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  points  out  how  the  change  in  the  wind  currents 
and  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  all  affect  the  life  and 
power  of  the  famous  current.  This  is  chiefly  dependent, 
he  points  out,  on  the  location  and  extent  of  the  areas 
of  high  and  low  pressure  over  the  sea.  A  series  of  care- 
fully made  reports,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  by  the 
German  Marine  Observatoriiim,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Gulf  Stream  now  moves  more  rapidly  than 
formerly. 


THE    NEW    BOOKS. 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMEKICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


JAMES  FORD   KHODES. 


A  FEW  VOLUMES  OF  HISTORY. 

FOR  each  succeeding  volume  of  Mr.  James  Ford 
Rhodes'  "History  of  the  United  States"  (Mac- 
millan)  the  critics  have  only  words  of  praise.  The  fifth 
volume,  covering  the  years  1864-66,  has  recently  come 
from  the  press.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  vol- 
ume, Mr.  Rhodes  gives 
a  brief  recapitulation  of 
the  salient  events  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  follows 
this  with  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  Sherman's 
Georgia  campaign. 
Grant's  Appomattox 
campaign,  Lee's  sur- 
render, and  the  assas- 
sination of  Lincoln  are 
all  treated  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  chap- 
ter. A  long  chapter  is 
devoted  to  an  account 
of  society  at  the  North 
during  the  war,  and  a 
similar  chapter  to  soci- 
ety at  the  South.  Another  chapter  is  assigned  to  the 
treatment  of  pri-soners  of  war.  The  volume  closes  with 
a  fair  and  impartial  account  of  reconstruction.  Mr. 
Rhodes'  treatment  of  the  war  itself,  and  of  the  issues 
growing  out  of  the  war,  is  that  of  an  unbiased  histo- 
rian, and  will  meet,  we  think,  with  the  cordial  appro- 
bation of  Southern  as  well  as  Northern  participants  in 
that  great  struggle. 

The  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson's  essay  on  "  The  Evolution 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America" 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  originally  written  by  re- 
quest of  the  Constitutional  Centennial  Commission,  in 
1887,  is  now  published  in  a  form  convenient  for  general 
circulation.  In  his  essay,  Mr.  Kasson  gives  a  clear  but 
condensed  recital  of  the  conditions  preliminary  to  the 
original  "Confederacy  ;"  a  statement  of  the  Infirmities 
and  ineffectiveness  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  ; 
the  recognition  of  the  failure  of  those  articles  by  the 
patriots  of  the  Revolution ;  the  successive  steps  by 
which  they  sought  the  consent  of  the  States  to  a  gen- 
eral convention  to  provide  a  substitute  government ; 
and,  finally,  the  manner  in  which  they  accomplished 
the  organization  of  a  nation.  Included  in  this  volume 
is  a  useful  history  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  also  by  Mr. 
Kasson. 

Coincident  with  the  Hon.  James  Bryce's  recent  visit 
to  the  United  States  is  the  appearance  of  a  new,  en- 
larged, and  revised  edition  of  "The  Holy  Roman  Em- 
I)ire"(Macmillan).  This  work,  originally  issued  forty 
years  ago,  has  been  the  standard.  This  latest  edition 
has  taken  into  account  fully  the  results  of  modern  his- 
torical research.  A  concluding  chapter,  sketching  the 
constitution  of  the  new  German  Empire  and  the  forces 
which  have  given  it  strength  and  cohesion,  has  been 
appended.      A    chronological    table    and    three    maps 


have  also  been  added,  and  the  book  has  been  revised 
throughout.     Typographically  it  is  very  satisfactory. 

"Arbitration  and  the  Hague  Court"  (Houghton, 
Mifflin),  by  John  W.  Foster,  president  of  the  National 
Arbitration  Conference,  was  prepared  in  response  to  a 
resolution  of  the  recent  Mohonk  Arbitration  Confer- 
ence. Mr.  Foster,  who  has  had  a  longer  and  more 
varied  diplomatic  career  than  perhaps  any  other  Ameri- 
can, gives  in  this  volume  a  brief  review  of  the  facts  and 
conditions  leading  up  to  the  famous  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference, and  also  characterizes  the  personnel  and  spirit 
of  the  conference. 

A  useful  and  comprehensive  volume  is  Mr.  Charles 
Edmund  Akers'  "History  of  South  America,  1854-1904" 
(Button).  We  have  had  works  on  the  Spanish  conquest 
of  the  southern  continent,  and  more  or  less  fragmentary 
studies  of  sections  of  South  America,  but  this  is  the 
first  comprehensive  history  in  English  of  the  last  half- 
century  of  the  South  American  states — since  they  at- 
tained independence  from  Spanish  control.  Mr.  Akers 
has  lived  many  years  in  South  America,  and  has  been  a 
journalist  in  almost  all  portions  of  the  continent.  While 
we  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  all  his  histoiy,  it 
can  be  seen  that  he  has  laid  under  tribute  all  the  im- 
portant works  of  information  by  Spani.sh  and  Portu- 
guese chroniclers,  and  authors  of  other  nationalities. 


SIMON    liUI.nAU. 

(From  a  bronze  tablet.    Frontispiece  [reduced]  from 
"History  of  South  America.") 

He  has  treated  the  movements,  tendencies,  and  facts 
which  have  influenced  the  entire  continent,  and  has 
then  endeavored  to  show  how  the  national  character 
of  the  people  of  each  state  assumed  distinctive  features 
as  a  result  of  local  conditions,  modified  by  foreign  im- 
migration and  other  facts.  There  are  .some  interesting 
and  new  illustrations. 
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MISS  AGNES  C.  LAUT. 


Miss  Agnes  C.  Tiiiut  asks  iis  to  readjust  oiir  notions  of 
tlie  early  history  oli  he  western  United  States.  Contrary 
to  the  notions  iiiibilied  at  school,  she  says  in  her  work 
"  ThePathfinder-s  ot  the  West"  (Macniillan),  Marquette, 
Joliet,  and  La  Salle  did  not  discover  the  vast  region  he- 
youd  the  Great  Lakes. 
Twelve  years  before 
the.se  explorers  ever 
thought  of  visiting  the 
Great  West,  two  of  the 
most  intrepid  voya- 
gcurs  that  France  ever 
prod  uced,  the  S  i  e  u  r 
Pierre  Esprit  RadLsson 
and  the  Sieur  M6dard 
Chouart  Gro.seillers, 
fur  traders  of  T  h  r  e  e 
Rivers,  Quebec,  who 
sacrificed  all  their 
earthly  possessions  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  dis- 
covery, explored  and 
made  known  the  great 
American  West.  Miss 
Laut  is  doing  a  work 

which  deserves  well  of  historians  in  following  up  to 
their  sources  the  stories  and  traditions  of  the  Western 
history  of  our  country  and  retelling  the  stories  in  her 
charactei'istically  clear  style.  This  volume  is  excel- 
lently printed,  and  is  illustrated  with  many  pictures. 
There  is  an  historical  appendix,  and  an  index. 

One  of  the  useful  and  at  the  same  time  intere.sting 
books  which  have  been  the  outcome  of  the  war  fever 
which  seems  to  be  in  the  air  is  Charles  Welsh's  "  Fa- 
mous Battles  of  the  Nineteenth  Century "  (WesseLs). 
This  is  a  collection  of  descriptions  of  battles  in  the 
British  war  with  Burma,  in  the  South  American  war 
for  independence,  in  the  Belgian  war  for  independence, 
in  the  struggle  of  Texas  with  Mexico,  in  the  Briti.sh 
war  with  Afghanistan,  in  our  Mexican  War,  in  the 
Crimean  War,  and  in  the  Indian  Mutiny.  These  de- 
scriptions are  by  famous  journalists,  among  them 
Archibald  Forbes,  George  A.  Henty,  Maj.  Arthur  Grif- 
fiths, and  other  well-known  writers.  The  volume  is 
edited  by  Mr.  Welsh,  with  nine  full-page  illustrations. 

"A  Short  History  of  Ancient  Egypt "  (DanaEstes)  has 
been  written  by  Percy  E.  Newberry,  author  of  "The 
Amherst  Papyri," and  John  Gastrang,  reader  in  Egyp- 
tian archaeology  in  the  University  of  Liverpool.  The 
materials  for  this  work,  the  authors  say  in  their  preface, 
have  been  collected  for  more  than  a  generation.  The 
intention  is  to  outline  ancient  Egypt  from  the  founding 
of  the  monarchy  for  three  thousand  years  until  the  de- 
cadence of  the  empire.  The  volume  is  provided  with 
maps. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell's  two-volume  "  History  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company"  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  is  an 
exhaustive  and  yet  succinct  presentation  of  the  rise 
and  development  of  a  great  American  industry.  The 
book  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  methods  by  which  the 
corporation  whose  name  appears  in  the  title  arrogated 
to  itself  the  control  of  the  petroleum  output  in  this 
country.  Closely  related  to  the  main  theme  is  the  dra- 
matic story  of  the  rush  to  the  oil  fields  in  the  '60's,  and 
of  the  fortunes  that  were  made  and  lost  in  the  wild 
speculation  that  followed.  There  is  in  Miss  Tai'bell's 
treatment  of  the  stubborn  fight  made  by  the  oil  pro- 
ducers against  the  encroachments  of  the  refiners'  mo- 


nopoly a  sympathetic  note  and  at  the  same  timeasure- 
ness  of  touch  such  as  only  a  first  hand  accjuaintance 
with  the  facts  could  give.  Her  book  is  in  every  sen.se  a 
history, — not  an  economic  dissertation.  Its  disclosures 
of  the  manipulations  by  which  a  few  men  in  Cleveland 
in  the  early  '70's  secured  virtual  control  of  the  railroad 
interests  of  the  country  for  purposes  of  personal  gain 
should  add  force  to  the  popular  demand  for  anti-rebate 
legislation,  as  voiced  by  President  Roosevelt. 

Hiram  College,  Ohio,  has  gained  a  national  reputa- 
tion through  the  lives  of  two  of  its  presidents,  one  of 
whom,  James  A.  Garfield,  became  President  of  the 
United  States,  while  the  other.  Dr.  Burke  A.  Hinsdale, 
achieved  in  the  teacliers'  profession  an  eminence  almost 
as  great.  The  college  has  had  a  history  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  which  is  fittingly  commemorated  in  a 
volume  prepared  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Green,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Prof.  E.  B.  Wakefield  (Cleveland  :  O.  S. 
Hubbell  Printing  Company). 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 

There  is  more  history  than  biography  in  the  attrac- 
tive volume  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  entitled  "Thomas 
Nast,  His  Period  and  His  Pictures  "  (Macmillan).     To 
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THOMAS  NAST. 


write  of  Thomas  Nast's  period  is  to  write  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  epochs  in  our  history.  It  was  during, 
and  for  twenty  years  after,  the  Civil  War  that  the  great 
cartoonist  did  his  important  work,  and  made  his  pic- 
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tures  a  part  of  the  documentary  story  to  which  all  the 
historians  must  go  if  they  are  to  write  a  satisfactory 
record  of  those  times.  Many  of  Nast's  most  famous 
cartoons  are  reproduced  in  this  volume  ;  and  the  whole 
story  of  his  connection  with  the  Tweed  exposures,  the 
Greeley  campaign  of  18?''i,  and  other  important  episodes 
in  our  political  history  is  told  in  detail. 

The  new  biographies  of  Jackson  and  Clay,  noticed  in 
recent  numbers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  are  closely 
followed  by  the  "Life  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton,"  by  Wil- 
liam M.  Meigs  (Lippincott).  All  the.se  works  have 
points  in  common,  not  only  in  the  subject-matter,  but 
in  method  of  treatment  as  well.  Each  one  of  the  three 
works  makes  use  of  materials  lately  discovered,  and 
also  of  conversations  with  aged  contemporaries  of  the 
statesmen  whose  lives  are  narrated.  Benton,  the  great 
Mi.ssourian,  outlived  both  Jackson  and  Clay,  and  many 
persons  are  now  living  who  knew  the  aged  Senator  in 
his  latter  years.  His  daughter,  the  widow  of  General 
Fremont,  died  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  in  California. 
To  the  people  of  the  West,  especially,  the  lives  of  these 
pioneer  statesmen  of  their  section  will  always  have  a 
peculiar  fascination. 

Mr.  Peyton  F.  Miller,  a  lawyer  of  Hud.son,  N.  Y.,  has 
written  an  entertaining  series  of  personal  sketches,  en- 
titled "  A  Group  of  Great  Lawyers  of  Columbia  County, 
New  York"  (privately  printed).  An  unusual  number  of 
men  of  national  reputation  have  at  one  time  or  another 
graced  the  bar  of  Columbia  County,  including  such 
names  as  Martin  Van  Buren,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Robert 
Livingston,  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Living.ston,  Edward 
Livingston,  and  others  whose  careers  have  been  hardly 
less  noteworthy.  Members  of  the  bar  of  New  York 
State  will  find  Mr.  Miller's  pages  crowded  with  interest- 
ing reminiscences  of  the  great  lawyers  of  the  past. 

Miss  Geraldine  Brooks,  whose  "Dames  and  Daugh- 
ters of  Colonial  Days "  has  done  so  much  to  renew  the 
acquaintance  of  American  women  with  their  fore- 
mothers,  has  written  an  interesting  and  instructive 
volume  on  "Dames  and  Daughters  of  the  French 
Court"  (Crowell).  Following  es.sentially  the  same 
method  which  .she  pursued  in  her  sketching  of  American 
types.  Miss  Brooks  relates  the  stories  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  careers  in  French  histoi-y.  As  is  in- 
dicated in  the  title,  Miss  Brooks  views  these  women  in 
their  character  as  metnbers  of  Fi-ench  households  ;  and 
it  is  from  this  intimate  and  unusual  point  of  view  that 
all  her  sketches  are  written.  The  women  whose  lives 
are  treated  in  this  volume  are  Madame  de  S6vign6, 
Madame  de  Lafayette,  Madame  Geoffrin,  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespinas.se,  Madame  Roland,  Madame  Le  Brun, 
Madame  de  Stael,  Madame  R6camier,  Madame  Valniore, 
and  Madame  R6musat. 

Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson  has  written  a  two-volume 
account  of  Thackeray's  visits  to  the  United  States  in  the 
years  1852-53  and  1855-56  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.).  Inter- 
spersed through  the  text  of  the.se  volumes  are  numerous 
drawings  by  Thackeray,  facsimiles  of  letters,  and  other 
interesting  memorahilia  of  Thackeray's  sojourn  in  our 
country.  Appended  to  General  Wilson's  work  is  a  bib- 
liography of  Thackeray  in  the  United  States  by  Fred- 
erick S.  Dickson. 

"  Bravest  of  the  Brave"  is  the  title  given  to  a  sketch 
of  Capt.  Charles  de  Langlade,  by  Mr.  Publius  V.  Lawson, 
of  Menaslia,  Wis.  Langlade  was  one  of  the  French- 
Canadian  pioneers  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, — a  war 
rior  who  fought  with  the  French  and  Indians  against 
Braddock  and  Washington  in  the  French  and  Indian 


War,  and  later  aided  the  British  in  our  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. For  these  latter  services  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  Briti.sh  Government  with  the  post  of  Indian  super- 
intendent at  Green  Bay.  From  materials  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  and  from 
other  sources,  Mr.  Lawson  has  constructed  a  most  in- 
teresting  sketch  of  this  ardent  pioneer  and  fighter. 

Quite  a  number  of  letters  written  by  John  Ruskin  to 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  have  been  gathered  into  chrono- 
logical order  and  published  in  a  two -volume  work 
(Houghton,  Mifflin),  with  a  number  of  interesting  and 
intimate  pox-traits.  Professor  Norton  was  one  of  Ru.s- 
kin's  closest  friends,  and  these  letters  make  an  excel- 
lent biography  of  the  great  Englishman.  In  his  pref- 
ace. Professor  Norton  expresses  the  reluctance  with 
which  he  brought  himself  to  publish  the.se  letters. 
Many  of  the  most  intimate  portions  are  onaitted,  the 
omi.ssions  being  indicated  in  the  text.  The  English 
artist-philosopher  in  these  letters  expresses  his  opinions 
on  American  and  European  politics,  sketches  his  friends, 
and  gives  glimpses  of  his  work.  The  first  letter  is  dated 
at  Denmark,  October  31,  1855,  and  the  last  at  Brant- 
wood,  March  3,  1887. 

The  "  Great  Englishmen  of  the  Sixteenth  Century" 
whom  Mr.  Sidney  treats  under  this  title  (Scribners)  are 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Edmund  Spenser, 
Francis  Bacon,  and  William  Shakespeare.  He  has  added 
two  other  chapters  to  the  book,  entitled  "  The  Spirit  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century"  and  "Foreign  Influences  on 
Shakespeare."  The  volume  is  based  on  a  series  of  lec- 
tures delivered  befox-e  the  Lowell  Institute  in  1903. 
They  are,  of  course,  developments  of  Mr.  Lee's  studies 
and  work  in  his  capacity  of  editor  of  "The  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography."  Mr.  Lee,  by  the  way,  is  a  corre- 
spoxiding  member  of  the  Massachixsetts  Historical 
Society. 

A  complete  and  authoi-itative  "  Narx-ative  of  the  Ca- 
reer of  Hernando  De  Soto,"  as  found  in  the  original  doc- 
uments, chiefly  based  on  the  diax-y  of  Rodrigo  Rangel, 
his  private  secretary,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
great  expedition  to  the  Southwest  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  translated  from  Oviedo's  "  Historia  Geixeral  y 
Natural  de  las  Indias  "  by  Buckingham  Smith,  and  has 
been  issued  in  two  volumes  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
Thex-e  is  an  historical  introduction  by  Edward  Gaylord 
Bourne,  pi'ofessor  of  histoxy  in  Yale  University.  The 
conquest  of  Flox-ida  is  told  by  a  knight  who  was  a 
member  of  the  expedition.  Several  portraits,  hithex'to 
unpubli.shed,  of  De  Soto  him.self  appear  in  the  volume, 
to  which  is  appended  his  life  and  some  of  his  letters. 

It  seems  qixite  appropriate  that  an  enthusiastic  Flo- 
ridian  should  have  written  "The  Story  of  Ponce  de 
Leon."  Mi-.  Florian  A.  Mann,  author  of  the  "Story  of 
the  Hixguenots,"  has  xxiade  a  very  x-eadable  little  volume 
oixt  of  the  life-stox"y  of  that  soldier,  knight,  and  gentle- 
nxan  whose  quest  for  tlie  Fountain  of  Yoxxth  led  to  the 
discovery  of  Florida.  The  l)ook  has  been  printed  for 
the  author  at  De  Land,  Fla. 

One  of  the  most  intei-esting  characters  in  English 
history  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  To  Exiglishnien  of  to- 
day he  represents  the  genesis  of  British  imperialisxn  in 
the  inoderxx  sense.  To  Americans  he  stands  for  that 
sixteenth-century  daring  and  love  of  advexitxxre  to 
which  the  English  colonies  in  the  new  world  owed  their 
existence.  The  new  sketch  of  Raleigh,  by  Sir  Rennell 
Rodd,  in  the  "English  Men  of  Action"  series  (Macmil- 
lan)  is  a  well-written  accoxxxit  of  a  career  that  was  full 
of  di'amatic  incident. 
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LITERATURE  AND  CRITICISM. 
In  "The  Wainpuiu  Library  of  American  Literature" 
(Longmans >,  Prof.  Brauder  Matthews  edits  a  volume 
of  "  American  Familiar  Verse,"  while  William  Morton 
Payne  contributes  selections  of  "American  Literary 
Criticism."  The  Wampum  Ijibrary,  we  may  remind 
our  readers,  has  been  planned  to  include  a  series  of  uni- 
form volumes,  each  of  which  shall  deal  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  single  literary  species,  presenting  the  evolu- 
tion of  this  definite  form  here  in  the  United  States,  and 
presenting,  in  chronological  sequence,  typical  examples 
cho.sen  from  the  writings  of  American  authors.  No 
selection  has  been  made,  however,  from  any  living 
American  writer  whose  birth  has  occurred  since  Decem- 
ber 31,  1850.  In  Mr.  Payne's  book  of  literary  criticism 
the  twelve  authors  from  whom  selections  have  been 
made  all  belong  to  the  nineteenth  century.  These  are 
the  authors  chosen :  Richard  Henry  Dana,  George 
Riplej',  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Mar- 
garet Fuller  Ossoli,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Walt  Whit- 
man, Edwin  Percy  Whipple,  Edmund  Clarence  Sted 
man,  William  Dean  Howells,  Sidney  Lanier,  and  Henry 
James.  In  each  case  the  selection  made  is  of  a  charac- 
ter which  seems  to  the  editor  to  illustrate  in  the  most 
typical  manner  the  critical  ideas,  methods,  and  inter- 
ests of  the  author.  It  is  believed  that  Professor  Mat- 
thews' book  is  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  .select  the 
best  specimens  of  familiar  verse  by  American  authors 
only.  Naturally,  tlie  list  of  verse-makers  from  whose 
productions  selections  were  made  is  much  longer  than 
Mr.  Payne's  list  of  American  critics.  Readers  will  find 
in  the  group  very  many  names  made  familiar  by  our 
popular  magazines  within  past  decades. 

A  helpful  volume  of  literary  criticism  is  Jessie  B. 
Rittenhouse's  "Younger  American  Poets"  (Little, 
Brown).  This  is  not  an  attempt  to  cover  the  entire 
field  of  American  poetry,  but  to  take  up  the  younger 
and  later  American  poets  and  place  them  properly 
against  the  literary  background  of  the  country.  The 
principal  poets  considered  are  Richard  Hovey,  Lizette 
Woodworth  Ree.se,  Bliss  Carman,  Louise  Imogen 
Guiney,  George  E.  Santayana,  Josephine  Preston  Pea- 
body,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Madison 
Cawein,  George  E.  Woodberry,  Frederic  Lawrence 
Knowles,  Alice  Brown,  Richard  Burton,  Clinton  Scol- 
lard,  Mary  McNeil  Fenollosa,  Ridgely  Torrence,  Ger- 
trude Hall,  and  Arthur  Upton. 

Mr.  George  P.  Baker,  who  is  assistant  professor  of 
English  in  Harvard  University,  has  edited  a  little  vol- 
ume on  "  The  Forms  of  Public  Address  "  (Holt).  This 
consists  of  famous  historical  letters — both  private  and 
open — editorials,  inaugural  addresses,  speeches  of  eu- 
logy, commemoration,  dedication,  welcome,  and  fare- 
well, and  after-dinner  speeches.  There  is  an  appendix, 
and  explanatory  notes. 

The  Crowells  are  bringing  out,  in  small  handy  vol- 
umes, the  entire  "First  Folio  Shakespeare."  The  latest 
play  to  be  issued  is  "Julius  Caesar."  Each  volume  has 
a  photogravure  frontispiece,  and  is  provided  with  notes, 
a  glossary,  and  some  selected  criticism. 

A  translation  of  the  "Nibelungenlied"  into  English 
verse,  in  the  meter  of  the  original,  has  been  made  by 
George  Henry  Needier,  associate  professor  of  German 
in  the  Toronto  University  College  (Holt).  This  trans- 
lation is  accompanied  by  explanations  and  notes,  and 
the  author  has  written  an  introduction  in  which  he  has 
endeavored  to  supply  "an  historical  background  by 
summing  up  the  results  of  the  investigation  into  the 


origin  and  growth  of  tills  great  folk-poem  of  the  Teu- 
tonic peoples." 

A  collection  of  charming  weird  folk-lore  tales  of  Pal- 
estine has  been  made  by  J.  E.  Hauauer,  under  the  title 
"Tales  Told  in  Palestine"  (Jennings  &  Graham),  and 
these  have  been  edited,  with  illustrations,  by  H.  G. 
Mitchell.  The  life  and  faith  of  modern  Judaism  are 
reflected  in  these  tales,  which  show  the  influence  of 
later  Arabian  and  Turkish  conquest. 

Prof.  Barrett  Wendell,  of  the  English  Department  at 
Harvard  LTniversity,  has  gathered  his  lectures  on  Eng- 
lish literature,  delivei-ed  on  the  Clark  Foundation  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (1902-03),  into  a  volume  un- 
der the  title  "The  Temper  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
in  English  Literature  "  (Scribners).  These  are  the  first 
regular  lectures  concerning  English  literature  ever 
given  by  an  American  at  an  English  university.  To- 
gether, they  are  practically  a  literary  study  of  the  age 
of  Dryden.  The  purpose  in  these  lectures  was,  he  de- 
clares, to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  national 
temper  of  England,  as  revealed  in  seventeenth-century 
literature,  "changed  from  a  temper  ancestrally  com- 
mon to  modern  England  and  to  modern  America,  and 
became,  before  the  century  closed,  something  which 
later  time  must  recognize  as  distinctly,  specifically, 
English." 

Dr.  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  regius  professor  of- Greek 
and  fellow  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  made  a 
new  translation  of  "The  Tragedies  of  Sophocles"  into 
English  prose.  This  translation  has  been  published  in 
England  and  imported  by  the  Macmillans. 

A  handy  and  useful  little  manual  of  literary  study  is 
Prof.  Benjamin  Heydrick's  "  How  to  Study  Literature" 

(Houghton,  Mifflin). 
This  little  volume,  now 
in  its  third  edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged, 
Professor  Heydrick 
calls  "a  guide  to  the  in- 
tensive study  of  literary 
masterpieces."  The  au- 
thor, who  is  professor 
of  English  in  the  State 
Normal  School,  at  Mil- 
lersville.  Pa.,  writes, 
not  merely  from  theory, 
but  from  the  back- 
ground of  long  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher. 

Three  studies  of 
French  literature  in 
the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries  have  ju.st  been  published  by  the 
Macmillans.  They  are  "Studies  in  Montaigne"  and 
"  Early  Writings  of  Montaigne,"  by  Miss  Grace  Nor- 
ton, and  Miss  Dorothea  F.  Canfield's  "Corneille  and 
Racine  in  England."  Miss  Norton's  studies  of  Mon- 
taigne are  intended  only  for  students  of  the  old  French 
essayist ;  perhaps,  it  might  be  .said,  only  for  enthusiasts 
over  his  work.  His  early  writings.  Miss  Norton  de- 
clares, should  be  studied  in  order  to  get  a  properly  bal- 
anced knowledge  of  the  famous  essays  themselves.  The 
work  on  Corneille  and  Racine  is  a  study  of  the  English 
translations  of  these  French  draiuatists,  with  special 
refei'ence  to  their  pi'esentation,  during  the  Elizabethan 
period,  on  the  English  stage.  There  was  a  time,  this 
writer  points  out,  when  plays  by  Corneille  and  Racine 
enjoyed  the  greatest  popularity  in  Loudon. 
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A  number  of  small  volumes  of  poems  appear  this 
mouth.  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  "A  Defective  Santa 
Claus"  (Bobbs-Merrillj  is  haudsomely  illustrated  by 
C.  M.  Relyea  and  Will  Vawter.  It  is  in  Mr.  Riley's 
best  vein.  Levi  Gilbert's 
"Incense"  (Jennings  & 
Graham)  consists  of  a  se- 
ries of  verses  on  religion, 
patriotism,  and  love.  Wil- 
liam Page  Carter,  one  of 
the  old  type  of  Virgini- 
an.s,  has  published  (Graf- 
ton Press)  his  "Echoes 
from  the  Glen,"  verses  of 
sentiment,  war,  and  home 
life.  "  Hagar  "  (Broadway 
Publishing  Company)  is  a 
dramatic  poem  in  three 
acts,  by  Rollin  J.  Wells, 
illustrated  by  William  L. 
Hudson,  and  "  Button- 
wood  and  Other  Poems  " 
(Indianapolis  :  Octo 
graphic  Review)  is  a  long 
poem  telling  how  the  au- 
thor has  attempted  to  live  the  simple  life  (with  some 
additional  short  verses  by  L.  F.  Bittle).  "Kindly 
Light "  (published  at  Oscawana,  N.  Y.,  by  the  author) 
is  a  collection  of  verses,  with  some  prose  intei'spersed, 
by  John  Milton  Scott,  with  the  sub-title  "A  Little 
Book  of  Yearning." 

Robert  Loveman  has  already  won  a  distinct  place 
among  American  lyric  poets,  and  his  latest  little  col- 
lection, "Songs  from  a  Georgia  Garden"  and  "Echoes 
from  the  Gates  of  Silence"  (Lippincott),  contain  many 
bits  of  tenderness  in  his  own  cameo  style. 

Steven  Phillip.s' latest  play  is  entitled  "The  Sin  of 
David."  It  is  cast  in  the  time  of  the  English  civil  war 
between  Charles  II.  and  Parliament,  in  1643.  The  book 
has  been  issued  by  the  Macmillans. 

NEW  WORKS  IN  POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

Prof.  Angelo  Heilprin,  F.G.R.S.,  of  the  Yale  Scien- 
tific School,  and  member  of  other  learned  societies,  and 
author  of  "  Mont  Pel^e  and  the  Tragedy  of  Martinique," 
has  brought  out  another  illustrated  study  of  the  great 
volcano  in  the  West  Indies,  entitled  "The  Tower  of 
Pel6e  "  (Lippincott).  Professor  Heilprin,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  in  Martinique  at  the  time  of  the  great 
eruption  in  the  summer  of  1902.  He  has  visited  the 
islands  twice  since  then,  and  his  study  is  both  scientific 
and  popular.  There  are  twenty-two  full-page  plates  to 
illustrate  the  eruption  and  its  effects.  The  volume  it- 
self is  folio  size. 

The  .series  of  volumes  under  the  general  title  of  "  The 
Regions  of  the  World,"  edited  for  the  Appletons  by 
H.  J.  Mackinder,  of  Oxford  University,  now  comprises 
scholarly  treatises  on  Great  Britain,  central  Europe,  the 
near  Ea.st,  North  America,  and  India.  The  last-named 
volume  has  just  come  from  the  press.  It  is  by  Col.  Sir 
Thomas  Hungerford  Holdich,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.LE.,  C.B., 
R.E.,  late  superintendent  survey  of  India.  Col.  Hol- 
dich's  work  is  the  product  of  years  of  study  in  the 
country  of  which  he  writes.  He  does  not  emphasize 
statistics  or  details,  but  relies  on  descriptive  methods, 
and  some  remarkably  fine  maps  and  diagrams.  The 
entire  peninsula  is  treated  historically,  geographically, 
geologically,  and  climatologically.    The  Indian  depend- 


encies, Baluchistan,  Afghanistan,  Kashmir,  and  the 
Himalayas,  besides  Asam,  Burma,  and  Ceylon,  are  di.s- 
cussed  in  their  relations  to  the  peninsula  it-self.  India 
he  calls  "the  land  of  promi.se,  where  nature  offers  her 
gifts  with  lavish  hand,  and  where  the  soil  is  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  reproduction  of  mankind,  yet  forming 
a  .sort  of  geographical  cul-de-sac,  with  a  few  notable 
gateways  leading  thereto  from  the  north,  and  no  exit, 
except  by  sea,  to  the  ea.st,  south,  or  west." 

A  viseful,  compact,  and  authoritative  manual  is  the 
"Scientific  American  Reference  Book"  (Munn  &  Co.). 
This  is  a  new  venture  of  the  Scientific  American,  com- 
piled by  Albert  A.  Hopkins  and  A.  Russell  Bond.  It 
is  to  be  an  annual  almanac,  the  result  of  "the  queries 
of  three  generations  of  I'eaders  crystallized."  It  is  based 
on  thousands  of  questions  asked  of  the  periodical,  which 
have  been  answered  by  eminent  specialists  and  experts, 
so  that  there  are  more  than  fifty  thousand  facts  system- 
atized and  verified.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with 
color  plates  and  many  graphic  diagrams. 

A  three-volume  work  by  Dr.  Edwin  J.  Houston,  en- 
titled "Electricity  in  Every-Day  Life"  (New  York:  P. 
F.  Collier  &  Son),  covers  almost  every  form  of  electrical 
development  in  which  the  general  public  is  likely  to  be 
interested.  Dr.  Houston  has  an  excellent  reputation  as 
a  writer  in  this  field.  He  .succeeds  well  in  popularizing 
technical  subjects.  The  present  work  is  voluminous, 
but  never  wearisome.  The  manifold  applications  of 
electricity  in  modern  industry  ai-e  strikingly  shown  in 
the  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  about  eight  hun- 
dred in  the  three  volumes. 

A  study  of  "  the  phenomena  attendant  upon  rock- 
degeneration  and  soil- formation  "  is  what  Mr.  George  P. 
Merrill  calls  his  book  "Rocks,  Rock- Weathering,  and 
Soils"  (Macmillan).  Mr.  Merrill  is  curator  of  geology 
in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  profes.sor  of 
geology  in  the  Corcoran  Scientific  School,  and  author 
of  "Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration."  His  work 
appears  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory  as  a  text-book. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  ART. 

A  compact  little  encyclopaedia  of  art  is  Dr.  S.  Rein- 
ach's  "Story  of  Art  Throughout  the  Ages,"  which  has 
just  been  translated  from  the  French  by  Florence  Sim- 
monds  (Scribners).  Dr.  Reinach's  work  has  been  done 
chiefly  for  the  Institute  of  France,  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  It  is  very  thorough,  and  the  notes  and  bibli- 
ography at  the  close  of  each  chapter  make  the  informa- 
tion contained  easily  accessible.  The  rendering  into 
English  is  clear  and  satisfactory.  There  are  nearly  six 
hundred  illustrations—reproductions  of  famous  paint- 
ings, sculpture  work,  and  architecture. 

"To  those  who  feel  the  need  of  some  art  expression, 
but  who  cannot  attend  an  art  school ;  to  those  who  wish 
to  follow  the  art  of  the  craftsmen  ;  to  those  teachers 
upon  whom  demand  is  made  for  knowledge  of  the 
crafts," — to  these  is  dedicated  Mr.  Frank  G.  Sanford's 
book,  " The  Art  Crafts  for  Beginners"  (Century).  Mr. 
Sanford  is  director  of  the  arts  and  crafts  department  of 
Chautauqua,  and  has  a  rich  background  of  experience. 
The  volume  is  illustrated  by  the  author  with  many  dia- 
grams and  suggestive  pieces. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  her  other  books  on 
handicraft  ("How  to  Do  Beadwork,"  "How  to  Make 
Baskets,"  etc.),  Mary  White  has  brought  out  another 
volume,  entitled  "How  tx)  Make  Pottery"  (Doubleday, 
Page).  This  is  a  manual  of  useful  suggestions,  with 
illustrations  by  the  author. 
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It  was  just  one  hmidred  years  ago  that  Alois  Sene- 
felder  made  liis  discovery  wliicli  finally  resulted  in  the 
art  of  lithography.  Mr.  David  Cuniniing,  lecturer  on 
lithography  iu  the  He- 
riot -Watt  College  of 
Edinburgh  and  exam- 
iner for  the  litho- 
graphic class  in  the 
Technical  College  of 
Glasgow,  has  taken  the 
occasion  to  prepare  a 
"Handbook  of  Lithog- 
raphy" (Black,  in 
London  ;  imported  by 
the  Macmillans).  The 
discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of 
lithography  has  been 
exceedingly  interesting 
and  important  for  the 
modern    graphic   arts. 

Mr.  Camming  considers  the  whole  subject  in  this  prac- 
tical treatise,  which  he  has  prepared  after  forty  years 
of  experience  as  an  actual  worker.  The  fascinating 
story  of  his  discovery  and  its  development  is  told  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  book. 

A  reminiscence  of  Homer  Martin,  the  artist,  by  his 
wife,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Martin,  has  been  published  by  William 
Macbeth.  Martin's  landscapes,  it  was  once  said,  "look 
as  if  no  one  but  God  and  himself  had  ever  seen  the 
places."  This  little  sketch  was  well  worth  doing.  It  is 
illustrated  by  half-tone  reproductions  of  Martin's 
better-known  paintings.  While  very  modestly  done, 
Martin's  claims  to  gre&tness  are  fully  presented. 

A  notable  contribution  to  the  descriptive  literature 
of  art  is  Julia  Cartwright's  "Life  and  Art  of  Sandro 
Botticelli "  (Button).  This  is  a  handsomely  bound 
work,  copiously  illustrated  with  reproductions  from 
famous  works  by  Botticelli,  with  the  famous  Chigi 
Madonna  as  frontispiece.  The  author  is  evidently 
steeped  in  artist-lore,  and  in  this  handsome  volume  has 
presented  a  treati.se  of  an  art  school  as  well  as  a  biog- 
raphy of  Botticelli. 

The  "Pictures  in  the  Tate  Gallery"  is  the  title  of  a 
book  imported  by  the  Buttons.  It  is  a  study,  with  re- 
productions, of  the  famous  paintings  in  the  famous 
Tate  gallery  of  London,  written  by  C.  Gasquoine  Hart- 
ley, author  of  "A  Record  of  Spanish  Painting."  The 
reproductions  are  in  the  finest  style  of  photogravure. 
The  treatment  is  by  epochs  represented  in  the  gallery. 
It  was  well  worth  presenting  this  description  of  the  art 
works  in  the  splendid  gallery  presented  by  Sir  Henry 
Tate  to  the  British  nation. 

A  collection  of  drawings  by  A.  B.  Frost,  to  which  is 
prefaced  an  introduction  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  is 
published  by  the  Colliers,  the  pictures  being  interlarded 
with  bits  of  ver.se  by  Wallace  Irwin.  Mr.  Frost's  work 
is  essentially  American,  and  all  his  people  have  .the 
appearance  of  types  which  we  have  seen  many  times  in 
city  and  country. 

Seven  new  issues  of  "The  Musician's  Library"  come 
to  us  from  the  Bit.son  Company.  Philip  Hale  edits  two 
volumes  of  "Modern  French  Songs,"  the  first  contain- 
ing compositions  from  Bemberg  to  Franck,  and  the 
second,  from  Georges  to  Widor.  All  these  songs  are  for 
high  voice.  They  are  by  C6sar  Franck,  Georges  Bizet, 
Berlioz, Chaminade,  Massenet,  Gounod,  Saint  Saens,  and 
d'luily.     There  is  an  introduction,  and  short  biograph- 


ical sketches.  Two  volumes  of  Wagner  lyrics,  one  for 
soprano  and  one  for  tenor,  are  edited  by  Carl  Arm- 
bruster.  These  also  contain  introductory  sketches,  with 
bibliography  and  notes.  "  The  Hungarian  Rhapsodies  " 
of  Franz  Liszt  are  edited  by  August  Spanuth  and  John 
Orth.  The  introduction  is  by  Mr.  Spanuth,  and  there 
is  a  bibliography,  and  some  advice  to  the  player.  Henry 
T.  Finck  has  edited  fifty  songs  by  Franz  Schubert,  with 
an  introduction,  notes,  and  a  bibliography.  One  of  the 
specially  noteworthy  issues  of  the  library  is  "Songs  by 
Thirty  Americans,"  edited  by  Rupert  Hughes,  with  in- 
troduction and  biographical  sketches.  We  have  already 
had  occasion,  several  times,  in  these  pages,  to  speak  of 
the  quality  of  these  volumes.  Typographically,  they 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  form  is  folio,  and  they 
come  in  both  cloth  and  paper  bindings. 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason  is  one  of  the  few  writers  of 

to-day  who  can  see  the 
philosophy  of  musical 
development  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  general 
progress  of  the  world, 
and  can,  moreover, 
write  about  this  in  an 
entertaining  way.  In 
his  "Beethoven  and 
His  Forerunners" 
(Macmillan),  Mr.  Ma- 
son has  traced  the  sig- 
nificance and  influence 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart 
in  leading  up  immedi- 
ately to  Beethoven,  and 
has  placed  these  com- 
posers in  their  proper 
periods  of  musical  his- 
tory as  successors  of  Palestrina  and  forerunners  of  the 
modern  spirit.  The  touch  is  that  of  one  who  not  only 
knows  but  feels  his  theme  in  its  greatness.  This  volume 
is  illustrated  with  portraits. 

RELIGIOUS,  ETHICAL,  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL 
BOOKS. 

The  sermons  and  addresses  delivered  in  America  by 
His  Grace  Br.  Bavidson,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
have  been  collected  and  published  in  book  form  under 
the  title  "The  Christian  Opportunity"  (Macmillan). 
These  addresses  have  been  widely  reported  in  the  news- 
papers. In  his  introductory  words.  Dr.  Bavidson  de- 
clares that  they  have  been  put  in  book  form  at  the  ur- 
gent request  of  many  friends,  and  that  his  general 
purport  or  aim  is  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  book, — 
Christian  opportunity  being  the  fact  which  impressed 
him  in  connection  with  American  life  and  destiny. 

A  study  of  revivals,  which  are  coming  to  be  known  by 
the  more  general  name  of  evangelism,  is  presented  by 
Mr.  William  B.  Riley,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  in  Minneapolis,  under  the  title  "The  Peren- 
nial Revival :  A  Plea  for  Evangelism  "  (Winona  Pub- 
lishing Company).  The  author  believes  that  evangel- 
ism has  been  on  the  decline  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  in  the  L^nited  States,  and  he  is  convinced  that  an- 
other Moody  is  needed. 

Br.  E.  H.  Johnson,  professor  in  the  Crozer  Theological 
Seminary,  and  author  of  "  An  Outline  of  Systematic 
Theology,"  has  written  a  study  of  "  The  Holy  Spirit 
Then  and  Now "  (Philadelphia :  The  Griffith  &  Row- 
land Press). 
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Still  another  attempt  to  reconcile  science  and  religion 
has  been  made  by  Dr.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston  in  his 
volume  "Scientific  Faith"  (Winona  Publishing  Com- 
pany). Dr.  Johnston  aims  to  demonstrate  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  Christian  faith,  and  also  to  make  a  book 
which  a  "Christian  can  give  to  an  infidel." 

Dr.  William  Rainey  Harper,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  has  collected  a  number  of  his  talks 
to  students,  and  they  have  been  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity Press  in  book  form,  under  the  title  "  Religion 
and  the  Higher  Life."  Dr.  Harper  believes  that  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges 
of  the  country  are  not 
performing  their  full 
function  in  the  matter 
of  religious  education. 
He  endeavors  to  stem 
the  tide  of  material- 
ism, and  declares  that 
the  "least  which  can 
be  done  is  to  present 
to  the  student  of  each 
scholastic  period  of 
four  and  five  years  the 
practical  questions  of 
the  religious  life." 

A  really  remarkable 
book,  by  a  remarka- 
ble man,  —  Fechner's 
"Little  Book  of  Life 
After  Death," — has 
been  translated  from 
the  German  into  Eng- 
lish (Little,  Brown)  by 
Mary  E.  Wadsworth, 
and  has  been  published,  with  an  introduction,  by  Prof. 
William  James.  Gustav  Theodor  Fechner  was  one  of 
the  great  German  philosophers  of  the  past  century,  and 
his  "Biichlein  vom  Leben  nach  dem  Tode"  offers  the 
remarkable  theory  that  each  individual  lives  three  lives 
on  earth, — the  first,  before  he  is  born ;  the  second,  be- 
tween birth  and  death ;  and  the  third,  which  the  phi- 
losopher describes  as  the  real  one,  which  is  entered  into 
by  the  process  of  death.  This  is  the  first  translation 
from  the  original  German. 

The  life-story  of  a  unique  character, — one  of  strength 
and  sweetness, — is  "The  Life  of  Father  Taylor,  the 
Sailor  Preacher."  This  biography  and  character  sketch 
of  the  man  whom  every  "deep  sea"  sailor  knew  a  gen- 
eration ago  has  been 
published  by  the  Bos- 
ton Port  and  Sea- 
men's Aid  Society. 
Father  Taylor's  chap- 
el, in  North  Square, 
Boston,  was  the  re- 
sort of  the  great  and 
the  humble.  The  vol- 
ume is  illustrated 
with  portraits,  and 
has  an  excellent  in- 
dex. 

The  Religious  Edu- 
cation Association 
held  its  second  an- 
nual convention  in 
Philadelphia,  in 
March,    1904.      The  father  tavi.ou. 


proceedings  of  that  meeting  were  notable  for  the  range 
and  importance  of  the  topics  discussed,  as  well  as  for 
the  eminence  of  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sions. The  addresses  and  papers  at  that  time  were 
grouped  about  the  general  theme  of  "The  Bible  in 
Practical  Life,"  and  have  now  been  published  by  the 
Association  (Chicago  :  153-155  La  Salle  Street).  Probably 
on  no  other  occasion  have  so  many  phases  of  religious 
education  been  presented  at  one  time  by  specialists  of  so 
many  and  varied  types  of  belief  and  education.  The 
general  purposes  of  the  association  were  set  forth  in  a 
paper  contributed  to  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  Sep- 
tember, 1903,  by  the  first  president  of  the  association. 
Dean  Sanders,  of  Yale  University.  The  present  volume 
is  an  evidence  that  the  association  is  accomplishing  in 
great  part  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded,  and 
which  were  clearly  .set  forth  by  Dean  Sanders  in  his 
article. 

"Bible  Study  Popularized"  (Chicago  :  Winona  Pub- 
lishing Company)  is  the  title  of  a  book  in  which  the 
Rev.  Frank  T.  Lee  indicates  certain  lines  and  methods 
of  study  and  gives  practical  suggestions  and  illustra- 
tive examples,  with  a  view  to  stimulating  a  more  earnest 
study  of  the  Bible.  The  book,  as  its  title  indicates, 
makes  no  pretensions  to  a  critical  treatment  of  the 
theme. 

In  "  The  Story  of  St.  Paul "  (Boston  :  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.),  Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  of  Yale,  makes  a 

frank  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  sources 
for  our  knowledge  of  the 
life  of  Paul  —  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles.  Pro- 
fessor Bacon's  purpose  is 
to  point  out  the  differ- 
ences in  these  two 
sources  as  preliminary 
to  any  attempt  to  har- 
monize the  records. 
Although  this  is  in  the 
province  of  criticism, 
Professor  Bacon's  treat- 
ment is  of  a  popular 
nature.  His  book  is,  in- 
deed, a  union  of  con- 
structive biography  and 
scientific  criticism.  The 
book  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  university-exten- 
sion lectures  delivered  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  New 
Haven,  Conn.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  transform 
these  lectures  into  a  scientific  treati.se. 

"Social  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World  "  is  the  title  of  a 
new  book  by  Prof.  Ruf us  M.  Jones,  of  Haverf ord  College 
(Philadelphia  :  John  C.  Winston  Company).  While  the 
title  at  once  suggests  the  famous  work  of  the  late 
Henry  Drummond,  and  the  book  is  in  a  way  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  same  problems  as  those  discussed  in 
his  "Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,"  Profes.sor 
Jones  is  concerned  rather  with  the  psychological  aspects 
of  the  subject  than  with  the  biological.  In  his  view, 
there  is  a  greater  stress  to-day  in  the  psychological  than 
in  the  so-called  natural  sciences.  As  Professor  Jones 
puts  it,  the  Christian  minister  to-day  is  beginning  to 
discover  that  every  one  of  his  precious  articles  of  faith 
must  finally  submit  to  a  p.sychological  test.  "He  has 
weathered  geology  and  biology  ;  can  he  peradventure 
bring  his  .ship  past  these  new  headlands?"  Professor 
Jones  very  tersely  sums  up  the  pre.sent-day  meaning  of 
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personality  and  social  relationship.  His  discussion  of 
the  modern  religious  problem  is  from  a  somewhat  novel 
point  of  view. 

Prof.  George  Adam  Smith,  the  Scottish  theologian, 
is  known  in  this  country  as  a  "higher  critic"  and  a 

heretic  rather  than  as 
a  preacher.  The  vol- 
ume of  his  sermons  just 
published  (A.  C.  Arm- 
strong «&  Son)  may  do 
something  to  dispel 
false  notions  of  Pro- 
fessor Smith's  theolog- 
ical system.  "The For- 
giveness of  Sins  "  is  the 
title  sermon,  while 
other  topics  treated  in 
the  volume  are  "The 
Word  of  God,"  "  Temp- 
tation," and  "The 
Moral  Meaning  of 
Hope." 

Dr.  Henry  E.  Robins 
has  written  "The  Eth- 
ics of  the  Christian  Life"  (Philadelphia:  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society),  in  which  he  expands  the 
positions  taken  in  his  little  volume,  published  a  few 
years  ago,  "The  Harmony  of  Ethics  with  Theology." 
The  recent  tendency  to  specialization  in  the  depart- 
ments of  ethics  and  biology  gives  all  the  more  distinc- 
tion to  a  work  which  undertakes  to  harmonize  the 
two.  Dr.  Robins  recognizes  ethics  in  the  application 
of  its  principles  to  individual,  political,  and  social  life 
as  a  dominant  theme  of  modern  thought,  a  fact  full  of 
promise  of  good  to  the  race. 

Fewer  books  than  formerly  are  written  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  reconciling  science  and  religion. 
Such  a  vohime,  for  instance,  as  "  The  Dynamics  of 
Christianity,"  by  Edward  Mortimer  Chapman  (Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  while  it  appeals  at  the  same 
time  to  the  religious  people  and  to  the  men  of  science,  is 
written  with  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  quarrel 
between  the  two.  The  reconciliation  of  science  and  i-e- 
ligion  seems  to  this  writer  to  be  "like  an  attempt  to 
harmonize  the  fact  of  sunrise  with  the  joy  of  walking 
and  working  in  the  light."  It  is  the  author's  aim  to  de- 
fine the  source  and  origin  of  power  in  Christianity.  Mr. 
Chapman  develops  his  theme  in  an  interesting  way 
through  citations  from  the  writings  of  famous  men. 

President  William  De  Witt  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, gives  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Epicurean,  Stoic,  Platonic,  Aristotelian, 
and  Christian  philosophies  in  a  little  volume  entitled 
"From  Epicurus  to  Christ :  A  Study  in  the  Principles 
of  Personality  "  (Macmillan).  The  book  is  made  up  of 
extracts  from  the  founders  of  each  system,  together 
with  quotations  from  modern  writers  on  the  subject,  as 
well  as  scholarly  comments  on  both  by  President  Hj'de. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  has  just  completed  his  "Missions  and  Modern 
History"  (Revell),  a  two-volume  "study  of  the  mis- 
sionary aspects  of  some  great  movements  of  the  nine- 
teenth century."  Some  of  his  chapters  were  given  as 
lectures  before  a  number  of  American  colleges,  in  the 
effort  to  make  Americans  more  familiar  than  they  are 
with  "the  great  forces  which  have  sliaped  the  life  and 
destiny  of  the  1,000,000,000  people  who  have  been  pro- 


foundly affected  by  the  missionary  movements."  In 
this  work  his  intention  has  been  to  indicate  the  place 
of  missionary  enterprise  in  the  politics  of  the  world. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  raising  the  standard  of 
biblical  instruction  in  this  country  will  find  in  Prof. 
George  William  Pease's  "An  Outline  of  a  Bible-School 
Curriculum  "  (University  of  Chicago  Press)  many  valu- 
able sitggestions.  In  this  book  there  are  outlines  of 
reading  and  study  courses  for  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades,  as  well  as  for  the  junioi',  intermediate, 
and  senior  departments.  The  book  is  fully  in  line  with 
the  principles  and  methods  advocated  by  the  Religious 
Education  Association. 

Prof.  Edward  Howard  Griggs  has  attained  un- 
usual success  as  a  popular  lecturer  on  psychology  and 
ethics.  He  is  also  the  author  of  two  books  that  have 
had  a  wide  reading, — "The  New  Humanism"  and  "A 
Book  of  Meditations."  A  new  work  by  him,  entitled 
"Moral  Education"  (New  York  :  B.  W.  Huebsch),  de- 
velops a  well-rounded 
philosophy  of  education, 
emphasizing  as  the  cen- 
tral feature  of  such  a 
system  the  cultivation 
of  character.  The  book 
addresses  itself  especial- 
ly to  the  teacher,  but 
will  be  found  interesting 
and  helpful  to  all  who 
are  concerned  in  any 
way  with  the  rearing  of 
children.  A  full  bibli- 
ography and  ample  foot- 
notes serve  as  guides  to 
the  best  and  freshest  lit- 
erature on  the  various 
phases  of  the  subject. 
Many  other  books  have  come  to  our  table  which  deal 
with  various  religious  topics,  whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. In  the  field  of  church  history  we  have  "The 
Church  Covenant  Idea :  Its  Origin  and  Its  Development," 
by  Champlin  Burrage  (Philadelphia  :  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society),  and  a  "History  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  on  Prince  Edward  Island,"  by  the  Rev.  John  M.  Mc- 
Leod  (Chicago  :  Winona  Publishing  Company).  The 
synthetic  study  of  the  Bible  is  advocated  in  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James  M.  Gray's  little  book,  "How  to  Master  the  Eng- 
lish Bible"  (Chicago:  Winona  Publishing  Company), 
while  the  booklet  entitled  "What  Is  the  Bible?"  by 
J.  A.  Rvith  (Chicago  :  Open  Court  Publishing  Company), 
sets  forth  the  view  that  the  Bible  is  a  purely  human 
composition.  This  position  is  taken,  however,  in  a 
reverent  spirit.  An  unconventional  discussion  of  re- 
ligious and  biblical  themes  is  woven  into  the  story  en- 
titled "The  Bonanza  Bible  Class,"  by  Henry  F.  Cope 
(Chicago:  Winona  Publishing  Company).  Wehavealso 
received  "The  Francis  E.  Clark  Yearbook "  (Boston  : 
United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor)  ;  "The  Story  of 
Joseph  for  Young  People,"  by  Isabella  Webb  Parks 
(Cincinnati:  Jennings  &  Graham);  "The  Attractive 
Church,"  by  the  Rev.  Cortland  Myer.s,  D.D.  (Philadel. 
phia  :  American  Baptist  Publication  Society) ;  and  from 
the  Winona  Publishing  Company,  of  Chicago,  "Study 
to  Be  Quiet,"  by  Edgar  W.  Work  ;  "  The  Key  to  the 
Kingdom,"  by  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Bradt ;  "Great- 
ness," by  Henry  O.strom  ;  "The  Holy  Spirit,  Our  Teach- 
er in  Prayer,"  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Walton  ;  aiul  "Elisha,  the 
Man  of  the  Gods,"  by  R.  Clarence  Dodds,  D.D. 
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One  of  the  Orient's  learned  missionaries  to  the  West, 
Baba  Bharati,  a  distinguished  Brahman  of  Calcutta, 
now  lecturing  in  Boston  (where  he  was  recently  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Peace  Congress),  has  written  a  book 
to  interpret  the  Hindu  belief  as  to  the  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  life  and  the  evolution  of  the  universe.  This  vol- 
ume, which  is  entitled  "  Sree  Krishna,  the  Lord  of  Love  " 
(published  by  the  Krishna  Samdj,  New  York),  is  in- 
tended to  be  "the  history  of  the  universe  from  its  birth 
to  its  dissolution."  Baba  Bharati  has  aimed  to  impress 
his  readers  with  the  substance  of  Hindu  thought  on  re- 
ligion and  philosophy,  in  purely  Eastern  dress.  The 
volume  is  really  a  clear  history  of  the  origin,  nature,  and 
evolution  of  the  universe  as  the  Oriental  mind  perceives 
it ;  it  is  a  clear  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Karma  ;  an 
exposition  of  the  caste  system  ;  a  beautiful  story  of  the 
Oriental  Christ,  and  perhaps  the  clearest  statement  ever 
published  of  the  Hindu  cosmogony.  Baba  Bharati's 
style  is  direct,  simple,  and  clear,  and  his  thinking  high 
and  sane.  It  is  the  statement  of  a  strong,  manly  be- 
liever in  a  philosophy  and  a  set  of  ideals  which,  though 
they  come  from  the  pagan  East,  make  a  very  strong  ap- 
peal to  the  Occidental  reader.  The  love  of  the  source  of 
the  universe,  which  in  the  Hindu  philosophy  is  Krishna, 
is  the  determining  force  of  the  universe.  It  is  an  ex- 
traordinary book, — the  fascinating  exposition  of  an  ex- 
alted philosophy. 

An  ethical  and  spiritual  interpretation  of  "Parsifal" 
is  the  latest  literary  and  philosophical  effort  of  Dr. 
R.  Heber  Newton.  It  is  published  by  the  Upland 
Farm  Alliance,  Oscawana-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

A  thought-provoking  little  volume  on  "  The  Practice 
of  Self-Culture"  (Macmillan)  comes  from  the  pen  of 
Hugh  Black,  succeeding  and  rounding  out  his  serie.s, 
"Culture  and  Restraint,"  "Friendship,"  and  "Work." 
Mr.  Black  admits  that  self-culture  is  in  itself  not  a  com- 
plete ideal  for  human  life,  but  it  has  its  place  in  our 
necessary  education.  And  in  this  little  volume  he  en- 
deavors "to  lay  hold  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  into 
which  our  efforts  will  fall  easily,  and  the  possession  of 
which  acts  as  an  inducement." 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDIES. 

The  latest  contribution  to  the  "  pathology  of  econom- 
ics" is  Dr.  G.  Frank  Lydston's  "Diseases  of  Society" 
(Lippincott).  This  is  really  a  study  of  the  vice  and  crime 
problem  from  a  medical  standpoint.  The  volume  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  the  professional  reader,  although  it 
is  dedicated  "to  those  who  are  friends  of  the  man  be- 
neath in  the  battle  of  life  and  foes  of  the  conditions 
that  placed  him  there."  Dr.  Lydston,  who  holds  the 
chair  of  surgery  in  the  State  University  of  Illinois,  and 
that  of  criminal  anthropology  in  the  Chicago-Kent  Col- 
lege of  Law,  and  who  has,  besides,  had  a  long  experience 
in  penal  and  charitable  institutions  in  New  York,  treats 
his  subject  in  a  very  radical  way.  Human  nature,  he 
believes,  cannot  masquerade  before  the  physician  ;  there- 
fore, he  regards  the  medical  man  as  especially  well 
equipped  to  study  the  question  of  social  conditions  in 
their  relation  to  crime.  Dr.  Lydston  considers  the  police 
criminal,  the  anarchist,  the  sexual  pervert,  the  oppres- 
sion of  wealth,  the  negro  question,  and  other  delicate 
social  problems. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  psycliology,  with 
si)ecial  reference  to  "the  structure  and  function  of 
human  consciousness,"  has  been  prepared,  under  the 
simple  title  "Psychology  "  (Holt),  by  James  Rowland 
Angell,  professor  of  psychology  in   the  University  of 


Chicago.    It  is  essentially  a  text-book,  and  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  cross-references. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  OUT-OF-DOOR  LIFE. 

Two  recent  volumes  of  the  "American  Sportsman's 
Library,"  edited  by  Caspar  Whitney  for  the  Macmillans, 
are  "Lawn  Tennis,"  by  J.  Parmly  Paret,  and  "Photog- 
raphy for  the  Sportsman  Naturalist,"  by  L.  W.  Brown- 
ell.  Mr.  Paret,  who  is  an  authority  on  tennis,  treats 
of  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the  sport.  He  be- 
lieves tennis  to  be  more  scientific,  as  well  as  more  severe, 
than  similar  games  played  indoors.  The  book  is  copi- 
ously illustrated,  and  has  a  glossary  of  terms,  an  index, 
and  a  full  bibliography  of  the  game.  A  chapter  has 
been  added  on  lacrosse,  by  William  Harvey  Maddren. 
Mr.  Brownell's  book  shows,  not  only  the  expert,  but 
the  lover.  He  understands  and  is  devoted  to  both  pho- 
tography and  nature.  The  illustrations  in  the  volume 
were  all  made  from  life. 

A  useful,  sincere  little  work  on  "How  Nature  Study 
Should  Be  Taught"  (Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge)  has 
been  written  by  Dr.  Edward  T.  Bigelow.  The  book  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  talks  to  teachers,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Professor  Gordy  (pedagogy),  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  some  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  method 
of  introducing  nature-study  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface, 
zoologist  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

John  Lane  has  just  added  to  his  "  Handbooks  of  Prac- 
tical Gardening"  a  volume  on  the  iris,  by  R.  Irwin 
Lynch.  The  book  is  entitled  "The  Book  of  the  Iris." 
Mr.  Lynch  is  the  curator  of  the  university  botanic  gar- 
dens of  Cambridge,  and  a  member  of  the  Linnaean  and 
many  other  botanical  societies.  It  is  very  handsomely 
illustrated  with  full-page  half-tones. 

Mr.  William  Seymour  Edwards'  book  "Into  the 
Yukon"  (Robert  Clarke  Company)  is  the  story  of  a 
tour,  made  in  1903,  through  the  Canadian  Northwest, 
the  gulfs  and  fjords  of  the  North  Pacific,  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Yukon,  the  Golden  Klondike,  and  some 
parts  of  California  and  the  middle  West.  The  story 
was  originally  a  series  of  letters  written  for  the  home 
circle.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  snapshot  pho- 
tographs. 

OTHER  LATE  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  very  attractively  printed  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  jiu-jitsu,  the  wonderful  method  of  attack  and  self- 
defense,  has  been  published  by  the  Japan  Publishing 
Company.  It  has  been  prepared  by  Capt.  Henry  H. 
Skinner,  and  is  fully  illustrated  with  poses  by  B.  H. 
Kuwashima,  of  Columbia  University.  Literally,  the 
expression  "jiu-jitsu"  means  "the  gentle  art  of  mak- 
ing your  opponent  use  his  strength  to  his  own  disad- 
vantage." Nature  has  not  endowed  the  Japanese  with 
large  and  powerful  bodies,  but  they  make  up  in  skill 
and  science  more  than  what  they  lack  in  size  and 
strength.  This  treati.se  seems  to  be  a  very  helpful  and 
intelligible  account  of  the  entii-e  system  of  jiu-jitsu, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  other 
methods  of  the  manly  art  of  self-defense  already  known 
to  English-speaking  peoples. 

Dr.  Dudley  Allen  Sargent,  director  of  the  Hemenway 
Gymnasium  of  Harvard  University,  whohasdevoted  his 
life  to  the  advancement  of  phy.sical  culture,  has  written 
a  work  entitled  "Health,  Strength,  and  Power"  (H.  M. 
(Caldwell),  in  which  he  has  aimed  to  make  physical 
training  more  popular  by  devising  a  series  of  exerci.se.s 
which  require  no  apparatus  whatever.    The  book  is  in- 
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tended  to  appeal,  not  to  athletes,  but  to  sedentary  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  from 
original  photographs. 

Prof.  C.  Howard  Hinton,  whose  name  is  well  known 
to  the  student  of  metageometry,  has  made  an  attempt, 
in  a  volume  entitled  "The  Fourth  Dimension"  (Lane), 
to  give  a  popular  exposition,  without  mathematical 
subtleties,  of  a  space  of  higher  dimensions  than  that  of 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  The  subject  has  been 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  mathematicians  and 
the  imaginary  faculty  of  some  great  mathematical 
minds  has  given  prominence  to  the  rather  attractive 
theory  that  there  is  a  space  of  four  dimensions,  which, 
if  we  could  conceive  of  it,  would  explain  electricity, 
life,  soul,  thought,  and  spirit  as  a  mode  of  motion  in 
this  space.  The  volume  is  written  as  a  serioiis  disser- 
tation on  such  a  space,  and  the  subject  being  treated  in 
a  popular  fashion,  it  requires  no  special  mathematical 
training  to  understand  it.  Beginning  with  the  suppo- 
sition that  we  might  inhabit  a  plane,  and  inight,  later 
on,  learn  to  conceive  of  a  space  of  three  dimensions,  the 
writer  reasons  that  by  analogy  we  may  some  time  learn 
to  conceive  of  and  occupy  a  space  of  four  dimensions. 
The  book  is  appropriately  illustrated. 

Hertel,  Jenkins  &  Co.  (Chicago)  have  issued  a  com- 
pendium of  "Safe  Methods,  or  How  to  Do  Business," 
by  E.  T.  Roe.  This  is  a  useful  book,  consisting  of  a 
compilation  of  business  law,  facts,  and  form.s,  penman- 
ship and  correspondence,  tables,  "short  cuts,"  and 
"  ready  reckoners," — "the  essence  of  volumes  in  a  nut- 
shell." 

One  of  Charles  Wagner's  earlier  books  has  just  been 
translated  under  the  title  "  The  Voice  of  Nature,  or  the 
Soul  of  Things  "  (Ogilvie  Publi-shing  Co.).  The  transla- 
tion is  by  Olive  Harper.  "The  Voice  of  Nature"  is 
written  in  the  same  vein  as  Pastor  Wagner's  other 
works,  "  The  Simple  Life"  and  "  The  Busy  Life." 

Some  time  ago  the  New  York  Tribune  undertook  to 
secure  a  number  of  articles  by  well-known  public  men 
eminent  in  their  special  lines,  much  of  which  would  be 
a  sort  of  open  letter  to  parents  who  desire  guidance  a 
to  the  future  careers  of  their  sons.  These  letters  hav  j 
been  published  in  book  form  (Saalfield)  under  the  title, 
"Careers  for  the  Coming  Men."  They  include  articles 
on  teaching,  by  Dr.  Rush  Rhees,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester ;  the  navy,  by  Rear  Admiral  George 
Wallace  Melville  ;  commercial  life,  by  Charles  Stewart 
Smith,  ex-president  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ;  railroading,  by  George  H.  Daniels,  general  pas- 
senger agent  New  York  Central  Railroad ;  law,  by  John 
De  Witt  Warner ;  electricity,  by  Thomas  Commerford 
Martin,  editor  Electrical  World  and  Engineer;  life  in- 
surance, by  John  F.  Dryden,  United  States  Senator, 
pi'esident  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company;  jour- 
nalism, by  Whitelaw  Reid,  editor  of  the  New  York 
T/iftitnc;  the  stage,  by  James  K.  Hackett;  banking, 
by  Bradford  Rhodes,  president  of  the  Thirty-Fourth 
Street  National  Bank;  and  authorship,  by  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady. 

Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.,  of  London,  Sydney,  and 
Cape  Town,  have  been  collecting  "  rare  and  curious  ob- 
jects relating  to  medicine,  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and 
the  allied  sciences  "  for  an  exhibition  to  be  held  short- 
ly in  London.  They  sent  out  as  an  advance  courier  a 
little  pamphlet,  "Ancient  Cymric  Medicine."  This  is 
a  clever,  informing  little  pamphlet,  illustrated  with  a 
title  in  the  ancient  Cymric  language. 


"  The  Doctor's  Leisure  Hour"  (Saalfield)  is  a  volume 
of  anecdotes  and  verse  made  up  of  "facts  and  fancies 
of  interest  to  the  doctor  and  his  patient."  The  work  is 
edited  by  Charles  Wells  Moulton  and  arranged  bj^ 
Porter  Da  vies,  M.D. 

A  very  clever  little  historical  skit  is  Will  Parkes' 
"Comic  Snapshots  From  Early  English  History" 
(Dutton).  A  number  of  famous  incidents  in  the  history 
of  Roman  and  Saxon  England  are  seized  upon  and  "hit 
off  "  in  irresistibly  funny  colored  cartoons. 

Three  new  books  in  the  Century  "  Thumb-Nail  Series  " 
have  been  issued:  "An  Old  English  Christmas,"  by 
Washington  Irving,  and  two  Shakespeare  plays, 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  and  "As  you  Like  It." 

Dr.  Maynard  M.  Metcalf,  professor  of  biology  in  the 
Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  has  expanded  his  series 
of  lectures,  delivered  before  the  college,  into  a  book 
which  he  entitles  "  An  Outline  of  the  Theory  of  Organic 
Evolution"  (Macmillan).  This  book,  he  explains  in 
his  preface,  is  not  intended  for  biologists,  but  for  those 
who  desire  a  brief  introductory  outline  of  this  phase  of 
biological  theory.  The  work  is  very  handsomely  printed 
and  copiously  illustrated. 

In  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls),  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  articles 
is  that  on  Jerusalem,  accompanied,  as  it  is,  by  a  pan- 
orama of  the  modern  city  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  together  with  a  series  of  five  maps,  each  of 
which  represents  a  different  epoch  in  the  city's  life.  The 
same  volume  contains  dissertations  on  eight  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  —  "Jeremiah,"  "Job,"  "Joel," 
"Jonah,"  "Joshua,"  "Judges,"  "Kings,"  and  "Lam- 
entations." In  addition  to  the  discussion  of  biblio- 
graphical topics,  a  great  mass  of  literature  related  to 
the  Talmud  has  been  made  available  to  Christian 
scholars  in  this  encyclopaedia.  Departments  of  his- 
tory, theology,  and  modern  biography  are  also  very 
rich  in  materials  which  have  never  before  been  ex- 
ploited in  any  work  of  this  character  published  in  the 
English  language.  In  the  eighth  volume,  which  has 
just  been  issued  from  the  press,  there  are  nearly  one 
hundred  monographs  on  important  subjects.  Within 
the  scope  of  this  work  are  included  topics  of  special  in- 
terest in  the  field  of  American  history,  and  in  particular 
States,  like  Maryland  and  Massachusetts.  In  the  bio- 
graphical department,  we  note  particularly  the  sketches 
of  the  Mendelssohns,  and  of  Lombroso,  the  crimi- 
nologist (written  by  Dr.  Max  Nordau).  There  is  also 
an  interesting  account  of  the  late  Moses  Montefiore, 
the  Jewi.sh  philanthropist  of  London.  In  the  matter 
of  illustration,  the  two  volumes  of  the  encyclopaedia 
recently  issued  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  their  prede- 
cessors. 

"Seven  Lamps  for  the  Teachers'  Way"  (Ginn),  by 
Frank  H.  Hill,  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  intended 
to  be  of  service  to  teachers.  Dr.  Hill  had  a  long  experi- 
ence in  educational  work,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  ex  officio  one  of  the  two  commissioners  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  Fund,  a  trustee  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  a  member  of  the  School 
Examination  Board  of  Harvard  University. 

"  The  Story  of  Rapid  Transit,"  by  Beckles  Willson 
(Appletons),  is  a  report  of  progress  covering  all  the  vari- 
ous modern  methods  and  sy.stems  of  communication, — 
the  railway,  the  telegraph,  aerial  navigation,  the  tele- 
phone, pneumatic  tubes,  the  bicycle,  the  automobile, 
and  the  street  railway. 
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GRAND    DUKE   SERGIUS,    OF   RUSSIA,    ASSASSINATED    FEBRUARY    1 7,    I905. 


(The  strong  men  of  the  House  of  Romanoff,  the  men  of  blood  and  iron,  who  are  upholding  the  autocracy,  are,  not  the 
Czar,  who  "has  been  educated  to  be  a  fool,"  but  the  much-hated  reactionary  grand  dukes,— ^brothers,  uncles,  and 
cousins  of  Nicholas.  There  are  seven  of  them  :  The  Grand  Duke  Michael,  brother  of  the  Czar,  and,  until  the  birth  of 
the  Czarevitch,  the  heir-presumptive  ;  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army ;  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexis,  high  admiral  of  the  navy ;  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  grand-uncle  of  the  Czar,  field  marshal  in  the  army ;  the 
Emperor's  cousins,  the  Grand  Dukes  Cyril  and  Boris,  sons  of  Vladimir  ;  and  the  Grand  Duke  ^Michael,  son  of  his  grand- 
uncle.  There  are  several  other  distant  cousins  who  can  claim  the  title,  but  they  are  not  in  the  "ring."  The  Grand 
Duke  Sergius,  who  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  near  the  Kremlin,  had  been  governor  of  Moscow ;  he  was 
uncle  of  the  Czar  and  brother  of  the  Grand  Dukes  Vladimir  and  Alexis.    His  widow  is  the  sister  of  the  Empress.) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


On  Saturday,  the  fourth  day  of  this 
tnauguratio.n  month,  will  occur  the  inauguration  of 

Mr.  Roosevelt  as  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  four-year  term  extending 
from  that  date  to  the  corresponding  date  in  the 
year  1909.  The  country  has  reason  to  expect  a 
noteworthy  progress  in  this  period,  both  in  pub- 
lic and  in  private  affairs.  The  administration 
will  lose  no  time  in  getting  its  bearings  and  or- 
ganizing for  its  work.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
never  before  has  a  new  quadrennial  term  of  our 
national  government  been  entered  upon  with  so 
little  change  of  personnel  and  so  little  evidence  of 
place-hunting  and  clamoring  for  office.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  the  gift  of  working  comfort- 
ably with  his  associates  ;  and  his  second  admin- 
istration, but  for  the  brilliant  pageants  and  the 
formalities  of  inauguration  day,  will  follow  the 
first  without  perceptible  transition.  The  good- 
will of  this  great  nation  toward  its  chief  mag- 
istrate and  its  efficient  department  chiefs  is  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  rising  tide  of  bitter- 
ness and  wrath  that  now  envelops  the  Russian 
autocracy,  and  that  manifested  itself  afresh  last 
montli  in  the  assassination  of  the  Grand  Diike 
Sergius,  one  of  the  chief  personages  of  the  ruling 
dynasty.  Important  articles  in  this  number  of 
the  Review  show,  on  the  one  hand,  the  steady 
improvement  of  oiir  American  mechanism  of 
government,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
pending doom  of  existing  Russian  institutions. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  poor  and  oppressed 
from  eastern  Europe  continue  to  enter  our  gate- 
ways by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 


The 
Cabinet 
Remains. 


Not  a  single  change  is  to  be  made  in 
any  one  of  the  cabinet  portfolios, 
except  that  Mr.  Wynne,  who  has 
"been  serving  temporarily  as  Postmaster-General, 
is  to  have  the  lucrative  and  important  position 
of  consul-general  at  London,  while  Mr.  Cortel- 
you,  who  left  the  cabinet  to  conduct  the  Repub- 
lican   national    campaign,   will    return    as   Post- 


mastei'-General.  It  had  long  been  known  that 
he  would  probably  be  appointed  to  this  position 
after  the  retirement  of  the  late  Mr.  Payne,  whose 
ill-health  would  have  required  his  withdrawal 
from  office  before  this  time  if  death  had  not 
overtaken  him  while  still  at  his  post  of  public 
duty.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Met- 
calf  are  comparatively  recent  acquisitions  to  the 
cabinet,  but  botli  are  by  this  time  completely 
immersed  in  the  work  of  their  departments. 
Thus,  the  administration  goes  on  without  the 
slightest  hitch  or  jar.  Of  course,  if  things  were 
going  ill  rather  than  well,  it  would  not  be  an 
advantage  to  the  country  to  have  a  second  term 
follow  a  first  without  anything  to  check  the 
momentum.  But  where  the  work  is  well  organ- 
ized and  in  the  hands  of  men  of  capacity,  energy, 
and  right  purpose,  there  is  an  immense  advan- 
tage in  avoiding  frequent  change. 

j.^^^  Thus,  the  marvelous  development  of 
Veterans  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  the 
in  Office.  increasing  hold  it  has  obtained  upon 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  country,  are 
due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  fact  that  Secretary 
Wilson  has  rounded  out  eight  years  of  assiduous 
service  at  its  head,  and  now  entei's  upon  his 
ninth  year  with  natural  strength  unabated,  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  work  to  be  done  that 
adds  every  year  to  his  efficiency.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Secretary  Hay  was  fii-st  sent  by 
Mr.  McKinley  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  and  did 
not  enter  the  cabinet  until  1898.  But  Mr.  Hay 
has  already  had  seven  consecutive  years  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  it  is  everywhere  recognized 
as  a  very  considerable  asset  to  the  American 
Government  that  Mr.  Hay  is  to  remain  at  his 
post.  Secretary  Hitchcock  succeeded  Mr.  Bliss 
in  the  Interior  Department  in  the  middle  of  Mr. 
McKinley's  first  term,  and  has,  therefore,  had 
soHK^six  years  of  time  in  wliich  to  master  the 
varied  problems  that  pertain  to  his  portfolio. 
These  tliree, — Messrs.  Wilson,  Hay,  and  Hitch- 
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cock. — remain  from  ^Ir.  ^IcKinley's  first  admin- 
istration, and  tlieir  length  of  service  is  nuusual. 
They  are  all  working  with  zeal  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  without  partisan  or  sectional 
bias.  It  has,  perhaps,  never  happened  before 
that  as  many  as  three  colleagues  in  a  President's 
cabinet  have  served  together  continuously  into  a 
third  term  of  administration. 

Secretary  Shaw,  of  the  Treasury  De- 

Other  •'  '  .  T       1  ■«  r 

Department  partment,  was  appointed  by  Mr. 
Chiefs.  Roosevelt  late  in  1901,  upon  the  re- 
tirement of  Secretary  Gage.  Mr.  Moody,  now 
Attorney-General,  was  made  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  1902,  and  transferred  to  his  present 
post  when  Mr.  Knox  retired,  some  months  ago. 
Secretary  Taft  returned  from  the  Philippines 
last  year  to  succeed  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  who  had 
served  five  years  in  the  War  Department.  Mr. 
Paul  Morton  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
when  Mr.  Moody  became  Attorney-General,  and 
Mr.  Victor  H.  Metcalf,  of  California,  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  new  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  when,  last  summer,  Mr.  Cortelyou 
went  out  of  office  to  take  the  chaii'manship,  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee.  Those 
men  are  not  only  the  constitutional  advisers  of 
the  President  in  matters  relating  to  their  de- 
partments and  to  the  general  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration, but  they  are  also  the  working  heads 
of  vast  executive  organizations  carrying  on  the 
business  of  Uncle  Sam,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
the  largest  business,  public  or  private,  that  is  at 
present  carried  on  anywhere. 

„  ,,.         We  might  well  feel  some  alarm  if  we 
Public  =■     ,  ,  .  .        .        ,      , 

Business  Well  were  not  able,  on  investigation,  to  de- 
Conducted.  ^j^^.^  ^^^^^  ^|^-g  j^^^g^  business  is  car- 
ried on  more  intelligently  and  efficiently  than  at 
any  previous  time.  Fortunately,  it  can  be  as- 
serted with  great  emphasis  that  there  has  of  re- 
cent years  been  a  marked  average  improvement 
in  the  kind  of  work  done  by  the  people  who  are 
on  the  pay-roll  of  the  Government.  It  would  be 
inexcusable  if,  with  his  exceptional  training  and 
his  unequaled  opportunity,  President  Roosevelt 
should  not  in  the  four  years  to  come  give  us  by 
far  the  best  administration,  in  a  myriad  of  de- 
tails, that  the  country  has  ever  had.  We  pre- 
sent an  article  elsewhere  in  this  number  on  the 
character  of  the  civil  service, — particularly  at 
AVashington,  in  this  Rooseveltian  epoch, — show- 
ing how  comparatively  free  it  is  from  the  faults 
which  were  commonly  attributed  to  that  service 
some  twenty  years  ago.  An  accompanying  arti- 
cle shows  how  finely  the  federal  city  is  improv- 
ing, and  in  how  many  important  ways  the  sec- 
ond   Roosevelt   administration   will   witness    its 


further    advancement    toward    completeness   of 
public  appointments  and  municipal  services. 

^     _    .    ^    Washington  life  has  come  to  be  very 

Uuf  Ttttincu  *" 

Gouernment  largely  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
eruice.  ^-y-yQ  Government  now  employs  a  great 
number  of  men  of  learning  and  special  fitness, 
who  perform  their  duties  in  a  scientific  spirit 
on  the  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency,  with  none 
of  that  dread  of  the  consequences  of  a  turn  in 
the  wheel  of  party  politics  that  once  kept  good 
men  away  from  Washington,  or  else  made  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  accomplish  very  much.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  who  was  for  so  many  years  in  Wash- 
ington as  a  civil  service  commissioner,  is  above 
all  men  fitted  to  be  chief  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  a  period  which  marks  a  -complete 
transition  in  the  methods  of  the  great  central 
Washington  offices,  employing  many  thousands 
of  people  in  work  of  importance  to  the  whole 
country.  Doubtless,  as  the  months  extend  into 
years,  there  will  be  a  number  of  important 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  administration 
before  Mr.  Roosevelt  retires  from  office.  But 
there  will  be  no  wholesale  changes,  and  no  in- 
terruption, even  momentary,  in  the  continuity  of 
the  administrative  and  scientific  work. 

Our  relations  with  foreign  powers  re- 
Dipiomats  mail!  of  the  most  amicable  sort,  and 
'^°"  '  our  ambassadors  and  ministers  abroad 
are  not  likely  in  the  near  future  to  find  their 
duties  of  a  very  anxious  or  critical  nature.  But 
tact  and  good  manners  in  social  intercourse  and 
in  the  transaction  of  small  affairs  have  every- 
thing to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  the  best 
kind  of  feeling  between  nations.  For  that  reason 
we  can  perhaps  be  better  served  at  most  of  the 
courts  of  foreign  nations  by  men  of  experience 
and  suavity  than  by  men  of  far  greater  strength 
of  character  and  will,  if  their  manners  be  those 
of  a  former  period  of  so-called  "shirt-sleeves" 
diplomacy.  Those  who  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  now  be  represented  by  men  who 
are  perfectly  familiar  with  diplomatic  usage  can 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  order  of 
things  for  this  coming  year. 

Mr.  AVhitelaw  Reid  will  succeed  Mr. 

Whitelaui        t  t     tt     /^i  i  i 

Reid  for  Josepli  H.  Choate  as  ambassador  to 
London.  Great  Britain,  and  will  easily  main- 
tain the  best  traditions  of  our  representation  in 
that  place  of  foremost  importance.  Mr.  Reid 
has  twice  gone  to  England  as  special  ambassador, 
was  for  four  years  minister  to  France,  was  a 
member  of  the  American  group  of  commission- 
ers that  negotiated  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain,  and  has  for  half  a  century  been  closely 
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HON.  WHITELAW  REID,   EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR  OF    THE    NEW  YORK  "TRIBUNE,"   WHO  WILL  SUCCEED  MR.  CHOATE 

AS  AMBASSADOR  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


conversant  with  American  policy,  both  domestic 
and  foreign.  He  is  an  old  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  has  been  in  many  ways  personally  as- 
sociated with  Secretary  Hay  through  a  long 
period.  Mr.  Reid  is  an  agreeable  and  ready 
speaker,  and  will  have  no  trouble  in  meeting  all 
the  friendly  demands  which  the  English  people 
have  become  accustomed  to  make  of  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador.  He  is,  thei'efore,  simply  an  ex- 
perienced American  diplomat  going  back  into 
the  diplomatic  service.  Many  people  in  this 
country  will  be  glad  of  the  well-earned  promo- 
tion that  comes  to  Mr.  Henry  White,  who  has 
for  nineteen  years  (with  one  brief  interval)  been 
first  secretary  of  legation  and  of  embassy  at 
London.  Mr.  White  will  go  to  Home  as  am- 
bassador. 


.  „,.,         Mr.    Meyer,  who  has  been  at   Rome 

A  Shifting  i  i-  -n  j-      a* 

of  lor  a  number  oi  years,  will  go  to  ot. 

Ambassadors.  Petersburg,  which  ought  to  prove  for 
him,  just  now,  a  very  interesting  post  of  observa- 
tion, while  also  requiring  the  display  of  great 
tact  in  view  of  various  questions  affecting  the 
far  East  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  neuti'als 
in  connection  with  the  present  war.  Gen.  Horace 
Porter,  who  has  served  a  long  time  at  Paris, 
joins  Mr.  Choate  in  a  welcome  return  to  his  own 
country.  Mr.  McCormick,  now  ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg,  siicceeds  General  Porter  at  Paris. 
Ambassador  Tower  will  be  retained  at  his  post 
at  Berlin.  Mr.  Bellamy  Storer  remains  at  Vi- 
enna, and  Mr.  Leishmann  at  Constantinople. 
Mr.  Conger  will  accept  a  transfer  from  Peking, 
and  will  become  ambassador  to  Mexico. 
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Hon.  Robert  S.  McCormick. 
(To  be  transferred  to  Paris.) 


Hon.  George  von  L.  Meyer. 
(To  be  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg.) 

THREE  AMERICAN  AMBASSADORS  IN  EUROPE. 


Hon.  Henry  White. 
(Who  will  go  to  Rome.) 


The  vacancy  at  Peking  will  be  filled 
other  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Changes.  Rockhill,  who  has  been  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  for  several 
years  })ast,  but  whose  name  has  long  been  identi- 
fied with  China,  through  his  travels  there  and 
also  through  a  considerable  amount  of  diplomatic 
service, — more  recently  as  special  commissioner 
after  the  Boxer  uprising,  and  in  a  former  time 
as  secretary  of  legation.  It  is  said  that  Dr. 
David  Jayne  Hill,  who  was  for  five  years  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  and  who  is  now  min- 
ister to  Switzerland,  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Hague.  Dr.  Hill  is  a  high  authority  upon  ques- 
tions of  international  law,  was  especially  active 
in  connection  with  the  first  Hague  peace  con- 
ference, and  if  made  minister  to  Holland  will, 
presumably,  become  the  foremost  member  of  the 
standing  committee  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
permanent  international  tribunal.  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  O'Brien,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  Republi- 
can of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  to  be  appointed 
minister  to  Denmark.  Mr.  Henry  L.  Wilson, 
now  minister  to  Chile,  will  be  transferred  to 
Europe,  and  will  probably  represent  us  at  Brus- 
sels. Various  other  changes  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
in  the  nature  of  transfei's  and  promotions.  The 
foreign  service  is  no  longer  an  available  refuge 
for  the  disappointed  and  the  unlucky. 


An  indication  of  our  pleasant  rela- 

The  .         .  .  .  ,  ,  ^  .  ,      - 

Arbitration  tionships  With  Other  nations  iiad  re- 
reaties.  ceiitly  been  given  in  a  series  of  brief, 
general  arbitration  treaties,  which  were  more 
important,  perhaps,  as  expressions  of  peace  sen- 
timent and  of  progress  in  civilization  than  as 
international  documents  of  a  high  legal  quality. 
These  treaties  have  already,  from  time  to  time, 
been  mentioned  in  this  department  of  the  Re- 
view; and  have  been  made  familiar  to  the  coun- 
try by  all  the  newspapers.  Eight  of  them  had 
been  negotiated  in  exactly  the  same  language 
between  the  United  States  and  the  following 
countries  :  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Portugal,  and  Mexico.  These  treaties  con- 
sisted of  a  preamble  and  three  articles.  The 
third  article  had  merely  to  do  with  procedure, 
and  stated  that  the  treaties  were  to  remain  in 
force  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  significant 
portions  were  contained  in  the  first  and  second 
articles,  as  follows  : 

Article  I. — Differences  which  may  arise  of  a  legal 
nature,  or  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties  ex- 
isting between  the  two  conti'acting  parties,  and  which 
it  may  not  have  been  possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy, 
shall  be  referred  to  the  permanent  court  of  arbiti-atioii 
establislied  at  The  Hague  by  the  convention  of  July  29, 
1899,  provided,  nevertheless,  that  they  do  not  affect  the 
vital  interests,  the  independence,  or  the  honor  of  the 
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two  contracting  states,  and  do  not  concern  tlie  interests 
of  third  parties. 

Art.  II. — In  each  individual  case  the  high  contract- 
ing parties,  before  appealing  to  the  permanent  court  of 
arbitration,  shall  conclude  a  special  agreement  defining 
clearly  the  matter  in  dispute,  the  scope  of  the  powers  of 
the  arbitrators,  and  the  periods  to  be  fixed  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  arbitral  tribunal  and  the  several  stages  of 
the  procedure. 

^,    ^     ^.      When  those  treaties  were  nea;otiated, 

ffjg    itCCltlGS  ' 

in  the  it  was  Supposed  that  they  would  un- 
Senate.  doubtedly  secure  the  necessary  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate,  The  Constitution  provides 
that  treaties  are  to  be  made  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  their  ratification  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present.  Apart 
from  the  sentimental  value  of  these  treaties,  the 
practical  object  aimed  at  was  the  prompt  sub- 
mission by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
of  small  matters  of  dispute  to  an  arbitral  tribu- 
nal that  would  settle  them  and  get  them  out  of 


HON.  DAVID  .JAYNE  HILL,  WHO  IS  TO  (;0   FROM  SWITZERLAND 
TO   HOLLAND  AS  AMERICAN  MINISTER. 

the  way.  The  leading  Republican  members  of 
the  Senate  had  been  duly  consulted  in  advance, 
and  had  accepted  the  treaties  as  drawn  up  and 
signed.  AVhen,  however,  they  were  reported  by 
tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  the  Sen- 
ate's approval,  objections  were  urged  by  certain 
Southern  Senators,  who  feared  tliat  an  Ameri- 


can Executive  might  some  time  consent  to  arbi- 
trate such  a  question  as  the  validity  of  repudi- 
ated Southern  bonds  held  by  foreign  investors. 
They  desired,  therefore,  to  amend  the  treaties 
so  as  to  require  that  each  specific  proposal  to  ar- 
bitrate should  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  to 
be  referred  to  the  Senate  for  approval. 


HON.    WILLIAM  W.   ROCKHILL,   WHO  IS  TO  SUCCEED  MR. 
CONGER  AS  MINISTER  TO  CHINA. 

Gradually  the  Repu1;)lican  Senators 
Senate's  Came  around  to  that  view,  until  they 
Amendment,  gggj^^gj  ^q  j^ave  become  fairly  pos- 
sessed of  a  consummg  zeal  for  the  prerogatives 
of  their  body.  They  determined,  finally,  to 
amend  the  treaties  by  the  substitution  of  the 
word  "  treaty  "  for  the  word  "  agreement"  in  the 
second  section.  President  Roosevelt  wrote  a 
letter  to  Senator  Cullom,  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  pointing  out  the  objections 
to  such  a  change,  and  making  it  plain  that  to 
amend  the  treaties  in  this  way  would  be  regard- 
ed as  equivalent  to  a  rejection  rather  than  an 
approval  of  the  arlntration  scheme.  The  amend- 
ment was,  however,  adopted,  and  the  treaties 
were  approved  by  the  Senate  on  February  11. 
The  position  taken  by  the  Senate  is  a  highly 
technical  one,  and  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
what  has  been  the  time-honored  practice  of  the 
Government.  The  treaties,  as  drawn,  merely 
provide  a  way  for  the  settlement  of  a  limited 
class  of  questions  liable  to  arise  in  the  course  of 
business  between  governments.  They  authorize 
the  Executive  to  use  arbitration  as  a  further 
means  of  doing  ])usiness  in  precisely  those  mat- 
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SENATOR    CULLOM,   OF  ILLINOIS. 

(Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

ters  wliicli  the  Executive  has  authority  at  present 
to  settle  by  diplomatic  negotiation.  It  is  a  far- 
fetched and  overstrained  notion  that  would  re- 
gard an  arrangement  to  arbitrate  some  dead 
locked  little  diplomatic  dispute  as  an  exercise 
of  the  treaty-making  power  in  the  sense  intended 
by  the  Constitution.    It  is  a  mei*e  after-thought. 

The  practical  difficulty  witli  the  Sen 

Senate's     ate's  plan  (requiring   that  every  in 

Inefficiency,    g^g^j^^g  q^  guch  an  arrangement  must 

be  put  in 'the  form  of  a  special  treaty  and  sub- 
mitted for  ratification)  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  has  no  rules  and  no  method  of  doing 
business.  A  single  member  of  that  body  can 
effectually  block  all  action  if  he  so  determines. 
It  was  decided  by  the  Executive  not  to  offer  the 
amended  treaties  to  the  countries  with  which 
the  original  conventions  had  been  signed.  Even 
as  amended,  however,  these  agreements  would 
seem  to  have  their  full  moral  and  sentimental 
value,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  committing 
the  Senate  to  the  ratification  of  particular  agree- 
ments for  arbitration  whenever  cases  arise.  In 
effect,  Washington  has  resolved  to  arbitrate. 


United  States,  or  else  to  broad  views  of  public 
policy.  Hut  it  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed closely  the  recent  proceedings  of  the 
United  States  Senate  to  take  so  favorable  a 
view.  This  body  has  become  the  danger-point 
in  our  system  of  government,  and  its  proceed- 
ings merit  the  sharpest  and  closest  attention. 
Public  opinion  is  insistently  demanding  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  that  will  require 
the  election  of  Senators  by  popular  vote.  If 
this  amendment  could  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple, the  requisite  number  of  States  would  prompt- 
ly ratify  it.  Every  House  of  Representatives 
for  years  has  passed  such  an  amendment,  in 
order  to  give  the  people  of  the  States  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  opinion.  But  the  Sen- 
ators themselves  have ,  had  the  effrontery  to 
refuse  to  allow  the  people  to  pass  upon  the  ques- 
tion. The  House  of  Representatives,  under  its 
present  rules,  is  criticised  as  being  no  longer  a 
deliberative  body,  and  as  bringing  questions  to 
a  vote  with  far  too  little  debate.  Those  who 
indulge  in  these  criticisms  have  been  commend- 
ing the  Senate  as  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties. 
It  does  not  follow  that  there  is  more  than  a 
slight  measure  of  truth  in  such  criticisms. 


House 
Versus 
Senate. 


It  is  true  that  under  the  present 
rules  the  House  acts  quickly.  But 
its  action  is  almost  invariably  in  re- 
sponse to  a  widespread  and  well-matured  public 
opinion,  with  which  the  individual  members  of 
Congress  are  familiar,  and  to  which  they  re- 
spond as  men  in  touch  with  their  constituencies. 
Thus,  the  House  of  Representatives  acted  with 
some  promptitude  last  month  in  passing  a  rail- 
way-rate bill  ;  but  the  subject  has  been  under 
discussion  for  a  great  many  years,  and  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  last  month  was  in  favor,  not  of  having 
the  members  of  the  House  consume  the  session  in 
talk,  but  of  having  them  bring  the  question  to  a 
vote.  In  the  Senate,  the  subject  was  "  held  up," 
partly  through  the  lack  of  rules  and  the  privilege 
of  endless  debate,  but  chiefly  through  other 
means  of  side-tracking  it.  It  was  not  in  the 
least  through  wisdom  and  conservatism  superior 
to  those  of  the  other  House  that  the  measure  was 
delayed,  but  tlirough  the  perfectly  well-known 
fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  Senators  are  not 
in  frank  and  complete  accord  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  their  States. 


(3ne  would   like  to   believe  that  the 

Reform' of    actiou  of  the  Senate,  in  refusing  to 

the  Senate,    g^^^^    these    simple   little   arbitration 

treaties  as  originally  negotiated,  was  due  either 

to   scruples    touching    the    Constitution    of    the 


It  is  a  serious  matter  to  say  that  a 
large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  are  owned  and. 
controlled  by  private  interests  ;  and  wo  sluill  not 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  agreeing  with  those 


People 
Versus 
Senate. 
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who  have  been  making  such  charges.  To  say, 
however,  that  it  is  almost  universally  believed 
at  AVashington,  and  in  well-informed  political 
circles,  that  man  after  man  in  the  United  States 
Senate  is  subject  to  private  influence  is  not  to 
make  or  indorse  the  charges,  but  rather  to  report 
to  the  people  of  the  country  a  distrust  of  the 
United  States  Senate  that  is  very  deplorable. 
The  most  important  illustration  of  the  curious 
way  in  which  the  Senate  deals  with  public  affairs 
was  afforded  last  month  by  the  vote  upon  the 
Statehood  bill.  The  better  sentiment  of  the 
country  had  finally  so  expressed  itself  against 
selfish  local'  interests  and  private  schemes  as, 
seemingly,  to  have  defeated  the  iniquitous  plan 
to  bring  in  four  new  States,  every  one  of  which 
would  have  lacked  the  proper  qualifications. 

The  Senate    ^  general  agreement  had  been  reach- 

and  the  '^  .        S        ,  .    _     _, . 

Statehood  ed  to  bring  m  the  old  Indian  ierri- 
^'^^*-  tory  as  one  State  under  the  name  of 
Oklalioma,  and  to  unite  the  Territories  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  admitting  them  as  one 
State.  This  agreement  was  in  accord  with  the 
judgment  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  that  of 
all  disinterested  men  understanding  the  situa- 
tion and  caring  for  the  permanent  welfare  of 
this  federal  Republic,  whose  best  interests  re- 
quire something  like  average  equality  among 
the  States.  The  House  of  Representatives  re- 
sponded to  this  sentiment,  and  passed  a  proper 
measure.  Senator  Beveridge,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  with 
the  cooperation  of  a  majority  of  his  committee, 
reported  this  House  measure  favorably,  and 
made  a  great  and  noteworthy  fight  for  its  adop- 
tion. It  failed  in  the  final  vote,  through  the 
work  of  a  coalition-  of  powerful  interests.  These 
interests  desired  to  secure  the  separate  admission 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  partly  for  the  sake 
of  various  private  schemes,  and  largely  in  order 
that  those  who  make  it  their  business  to  con- 
sider the  tendency  of  votes  in  the  United  States 
Senate  might  have  four  more  Senators  that  they 
could  count  upon,  from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
By  a  bare  majority  of  one  or  two  votes,  the 
bill  was  amended  in  the  Senate  in  such  a  way 
as  to  admit  New  Mexico  alone,  thus  leaving  Ari- 
zona,— which  is  decidedly  the  more  promising 
of  the  two, — for  admission  at  som(;  future  time. 

^,    „  Tlie  work  of  the  United  States  Sen- 

The  Senate  ,       .  ,  .  , 

Acts  Upon  a  ate  during  the  past  winter  must  be 
•■  System,  looked  upon  as  an  intelligent  and 
well-systematized  whole.  The  attempt  to  pro- 
vide for  a  group  of  Senators  from  the  Spanish- 
speaking  Southwest  must  not  be  separated  in 
the  public  mind  from  the  determination  to  use 


the  Senate  to  defeat  President  Roosevelt's  proj- 
ect of  legislation  for  the  proper  control  of  rail- 
roads. Nor  must  the  conduct  of  the  Senate  with 
reference  to  various  treaties  be  regarded  other- 
wise than  as  an  attempt,  in  some  quarters  at  least, 
to  discredit  President  Roosevelt's  policy.  The 
idea  has  been  to  put  him  in  a  position  of  seem- 
ing to  dictate  to  the  Senate  where  constitutional 
grounds  are  involved, — all  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing him  appear  as  a  man  trying  to  usurp  the 
authority  of  the  legislative  body.  The  very  in- 
terests that  are  working  so  powerfully  to  ari-ay 
the  Senate  against  the  President,  and  to  use  the 
Senate  to  defeat  the  public  will,  are  only  too 
anxious  to  have  the  critics  of  the  Senate  indulge 
in  wholesale  and  reckless  charges.  They  know 
that  such  charges  would  help  to  divert  attention 
from  the  real  situation.  We  have,  therefore,  no 
charges  at  all  to  make  ;  but,  in  the  calmest  pos- 
sible way,  we  would  suggest  to  ^ood  citizens  in 
the  different  States  that  they  ask  and  answer 
for  themselves  several  questions, — first,  is  their 
own  State  represented  by  Senators  one  or  both 
of  whom  are  looked  upon  at  .Washington  as  the 
tools  of  private  interests  ?  Second,  if  they  are 
under  such  suspicion,  to  what  extent  is  the  dis- 
trust justifiable  ?  Third,  are  the  Senators  from 
their  State  the  very  best  men  who  could  be  sent 
to  Washington  ?  Fourth,  if  they  are  not,  how 
can  good  citizens  organize  to  defeat  the  special 
interests  that  in  so  many  States,  of  recent  years, 
have  managed  to  dictate  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators  ? 

Mahe  "^^^^  people  of  the  United  States  who 
History  havo  any  respect  for  the  way  in  which 
^''^''^  ■  our  permanent  history  is  made,  should 
take  their  Senators  in  hand  in  the  matter  of  the 
admission  of  Territories.  Railroad  -  rate  bills 
can  be  made  and  repealed.  Tariffs  can  be  modi- 
fied on  short  notice.  Almost  everything  else, 
including  a  hundred  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  can  be  altered.  But  under  our 
system  the  turning  of  a  casual  stretch  of  terri- 
tory into  a  sovereign  State  is  a  permanent  fact. 
It  cannot  be  undone.  And  it  is  a  crime  against 
unborn  generations  for  a  United  States  Senator 
to  give  his  vote  on  merely  partisan,  or  temporary, 
or  private  grounds  when  it  comes  to  the  admis- 
sion of  a  new  State.  The  boundaries  of  all  the 
states  of  Europe  have  been  made  and  unmade 
and  changed  repeatedly  in  the  past  liundred 
years,  but  the  American  sovereignties  that  make 
up  our  sisterhood  of  States  have  kept  their  fixed 
metes  and  bounds.  The  most  permanent  geo- 
graphical entities  in  all  the  history  of  the  earth 
are  the  American  States.  The  convulsions  of 
our  great  Civil  War  made  only  one  change  in 
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Another 
Senatorial 
Instance. 


The  so-called 
"  deliberative  " 
methods  of  the 
Senate,  to  praise  which 
there  has  been  so  ponder- 
ous and  concerted  an  effort 
made  of  late,  do  not  bring 
forth  very  valuable  fruit. 
It  is  the  country  that  de- 
liberates, and  that  in  the 
end  compels  action  at 
Washington.  The  news- 
papers play  the  principal 
part  nowadays  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  public  questions. 
The  Senate  would  do  well 
to  adopt  rules  and  to  trans- 
act business.  Its  piethods 
of  delay  have  made  it  al- 
most impossible  to  secure 
the  ratification  of  treaties 
of  any  sort.  Let  it  be  re- 
peated that  the  Senate's 
ways  are  not  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  coiintry,  but 
a  frequent  source  of  danger. 
This  was  illustrated  in  an- 
other important  instance 
last  month,  when  the  Sen- 
ate, for  a  time,  took  a  course 
apparently  intended  to 
throw  discredit  upon  the 
careful  and  prudent  con- 
duct of  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  the  affairs  of  the 
republic  of  Santo  Domingo. 


HON.  JOHN  BASSETT  MOORE. 


(Formerly  of  the  State  Department,  now  professor  of  international  law  in  Columbia 
University,  who  is  an  expert  authority  on  Santo  Domingo  affairs.  See  his  article 
on  page  293.) 


the  State  lines,  and  that  was  the  very  unfortu- 
nate and  regrettable  creation  of  the  State  of  West 
\'ii-gmia.  It  was  a  profound  mistake,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  admit  Utah.  The  country  has  suf- 
fered from  the  ill-considered  admission  of  Ne- 
vada. Idaho  and  Wyoming  were  prematurely 
admitted,  and  tlie  whole  Western  territory  was 
cai'ved  up  without  due  regard  to  the  making  of 
boundary  lines  that  would  have  been  justified 
on  scientific  and  historical  grounds.  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territory,  taken  together,  will  make 
one  proper  and  excellent  State.  The  local  in- 
conveniences that  weigh  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  resident  there  will  in  due  time  pass  away. 
But  it  will  be  wrong  to  admit  either  New  Mex- 
ico or  Arizona  with  present  boundaries. 


Tile 
Dominican 
Problem. 


A  very  valua- 
ble statement  of 
this  Santo  Do- 
mingo situation  appears  in 
the  present  number  of  this 
magazine,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  John  Bassett 
Moore,  of  Columbia  University.  Mr.  Moore  is  a 
high  authority  on  international  law,  was  First 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  Mr.  Cleveland's 
administration,  and  is  deeply  conversant  with 
every  phase  of  the  Santo  Domingo  affair.  His 
article,  therefore,  should  be  read  by  all  those 
wlio  would  like  to  understand  the  facts.  The 
principle  underlying  the  Santo  Domingo  busi- 
ness can  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  That  republic 
has  become  so  demoralized  that  it  needs  and 
must  have  some  kind  of  outside  supervision  and 
moral  control.  It  does  not  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions to  foreign  debtors,  and  has  long  been 
liable  at  an}''  time  to  be  occupied  and  taken  pos- 
session of  in  a  manner  that  would   not  lie  com- 
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patible  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Our  relation 
toward  Santo  Domingo  can  in  due  time  be  made 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  exists  be- 
tween this  country  and  Cuba.  For  the  imme- 
diate future,  however,  something  more  is  needed 
than  the  relations  fixed  in  the  so-called  Piatt 
amendment  to  the  Cuban  constitution.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  here  to  recount  the 
facts  that  will  be  found  so  instructively  stated 
in  Professor  Moore's  excellent  article,  beginning 
on  page  293  of  this  number  of  the  Review. 

One  point  to  which  notice  may  be 
Chosen  directed  here  is  the  attempt  made  in 
^°'"'^-  the  United  States  Senate  to  give  the 
country  the  idea  that  President  Roosevelt  had 
been  proceeding  imprudently  and  without  due 
regard  for  the  prerogatives  of  the  Senate  in  try- 
ing to  arrange  for  the  better  conduct  of  affairs  in 
Santo  Domingo.  It  had  been  mistakenly  charged 
that  the  United  States  Government  had  pro- 
ceeded to  take  forcible  possession  of  all  the  cus- 
tom-houses in  Santo  Domingo,  and  to  collect  the 
revenues  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  without 
having  negotiated  a  proper  agreement.  The  facts 
were  set  forth  in  a  message  sent  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Senate  on  February  15.  The  claims 
of  the  San  Domingo  Improvement  Company 
against  the  Dominican  Republic  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration,  which  ended  in  the  award 
of  July  14,  1904.  Under  that  award  the  United 
States  was  authorized  to  take  charge  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  custom-houses  of  Puerto  Plata  and 
Monte  Cristi  for  the  benefit  of  American  citizens 
to  whom  money  was  due. 

Dominican  bonds  are  largely  held  in 
European     France    and     Belgium.      There    has 

Interests.  .         o 

been  default  in  the  payment  of  in- 
terest ;  and,  with  revolutions  forever  impending, 
it  has  been  impossible  for  the  foreign  creditors 
to  obtain  their  dues.  With  a  proper  financial 
control,  the  foreign  debt  could  easily  be  pro- 
vided for,  while  the  domestic  government  would 
have  a  better  income  than  ever  before.  The 
government  of  Santo  Domingo  would  rather 
have  the  United  States  act  as  financial  trustee, 
collecting  the  customs  revenues,  accounting  hon- 
estly for  the  money,  paying  a  part  to  the  Do- 
minican treasury,  and  applying  the  remainder 
to  the  paying  off  of  foreign  debts,  than  to  sub- 
mit to  the  occupation  of  territory  and  custom- 
houses by  force  on  the  part  of  the  European 
governments.  It  has  become  plain  that  if  our 
government  does  not  take  this  step, — which  it 
can  do  with  ease,  and  which  will  be  for  the  benefit 
of  all  parties, — the  chaos  in  Santo  Domingo  will 
make  European  occupation  inevitable. 


A  u  efiii  ^^^®  ^^  ^^^  principal  causes  of  revolu- 
Fiscai  tions  in  Santo  Domingo  has  been  the 
'''""■  temptation  of  revolutionary  cliques 
to  seize  one  port  or  another  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
propriating the  income  of  the  custom-house.  In 
accordance  with  the  award  of  last  July,  the 
United  States,  several  months  ago,  began  to  col- 
lect the  revenues  at  Puerto  Plata.  On  February 
10,  Rear- Admiral  Sigsbee,  with  the  cruiser  New- 
ark,  now  the  flagship  of  the  Caribbean  squadron, 
and  the  cruiser  Detroit,  took  charge  of  the  cus- 
tom-house at  Monte  Cristi,  which   had  been  in 


PRESIDENT  CARLOS  F.  MORALES,  OF  SANTO  DOMINGO. 

the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  faction.  This 
was  done  at  the  request  of  President  Morales. 
Meanwhile  a  protocol  looking  toward  United 
States  control  of  the  custom-house  had  been 
drawn  up  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  drafting  of  a  formal  treaty,  signed 
by  Mr.  Dawson,  the  American  minister,  and  Mr. 
Sanchez,  President  Morales'  foreign  minister. 
It  is  this  treaty  that  reached  Washington  on 
February  15,  and  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate, 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  message,  on  the  same  day. 
In  the  light  of  all  the  facts  presented  by  the 
President,  it  was  hoped  that  the  Senate  would 
be  able  to  rise  to  some  appreciation  of  its  public 
duty  and  promptly  ratify  an  arrangement  that 
has  much  to  commend  it  and  little  to  be  found 
fault  with.  The  fate  of  Santo  Domingo  in  the 
more  distant  future  is  not  involved  in  the  pi'es- 
ent  pi-oceedings  except  in  a  very  indirect  way. 
Naturally,  if  Uncle  Sam  puts  into  effect  an  hon- 
est system  of  collection  and  disbursement  of  cus- 
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SOMETHING    I;nCLE  SAM  WILT,  PUT  A  STOP  TO. 

A'enezuela  and  San  Domingo,  the  Boy  Bandits  (to 
the  powers)  :  "Aw,  you  dassent  shoot;  you're  'fraid  of  bust- 
ing the  window."— From  the  Eecord-HeraM  (Chicago). 

toms  receipts  and  takes  care  of  the  foreign  debt, 
at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  Santo  Domingo 
against  foreign  attack.  Uncle  Sam's  warships 
will  have  to  protect  the  custom-houses  and  the 
commerce  of  the  ports  against  revolutionary- 
violence,  and  our  government  will  at  the  same 
time  have  to  see  that  further  foreign  indebted- 
ness is  not  recklessly  incurred. 

Our  oversight  will  not,  however,  need 
'Bearlngf^  to  go  further  than  to  establish  condi- 
tions making  it  possible  for  the  people 
of  Santo  Domingo,  like  those  of  Cuba,  to  escape 
from  revolutionary  chaos,  and  to  do  business 
with  some  hope  of  peaceful  and  normal  condi- 
tions. If  there  should,  in  this  country,  set  in  a 
reaction  against  the  policy  of  a  large  navy,  there 
is  now  no  chance  of  our  returning  to  the  condi- 
tions that  existed  befbre  the  war  with  Spain. 
Even  if  we  do  not  soon  become  the  second  naval 
power  in  the  world,  we  shall  henceforth  rank 
high  both  in  the  size  of  our  navy  and  in  its  effi- 
ciency. Furthermore,  with  the  Panama  Canal 
as  the  connecting  link  between  our  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  interests,  the  naval  control  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  becomes  essential  to  our  policy,  and  we 
shall  undoubtedly  try  to  give  practical  effect  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  it  relates  to  the  West 
Indies,  Central  America,  and  the  northern  coasts 
of  South  America.  Our  government  will  not  be 
anxious  for  opportunities  to  act  as  receiver  of 
bankrupt  republics,  but  it  cannot  well  refuse  to 


do  such  work  as  it  has  now  entered   upon  in 
Santo  Domingo  when  the  necessity  arises. 

unde'^'thi  '^^^^^  stability  of  Cuba  is  due  to  the 
Monroe       fact    that    the  United   States  would 

Doctrine,  intervene  if  things  went  seriously 
wrong,  whether  in  foreign  relations  or  in  do- 
mestic tranquillity.  With  no  written  or  avowed 
arrangements,  it  is  nevertheless  perfectly  under- 
stood at  the  City  of  Mexico  and  at  Washington 
that  the  United  States  would  never  permit  Mex- 
ico to  fall  into  the  chaotic  conditions  of  Colom- 
bia and  Venezuela.  The  new  republic  of  Pana- 
ma is,  of  course,  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  for  its  own  best  welfare.  Santo 
Domingo  and  Haiti  will  have  to  be  brought 
similarly  under  the  friendly  guidance  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  policy  upon 
which  we  have  thus  entered  is  not  a  radical  one, 
but  rather  it  is  highly  conservative  in  view  of 
actual  conditions.  Those  who  have  been  most 
opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  by 
this  government  are  the  very  people  who  ought 
to  be  most  cordial  in  support  of  the  new  Santo 
Domingo  policy,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
kind  of  neighborly  relations  of  aid  and  succor 
we  have  established  in  Cuba  and  are  extending 
to  Santo  Domingo  strengthen  rather  than  weaken 
those  republics,  and  diminish  rather  than  increase 
the  danger  of  annexation.  Furthermore,  these 
West  Indian  arrangements  give  precedents  and 
experience  which  may  ultimately  show  how  we 
can  best  create  the  independent  but  protected 
and  guaranteed  republic  of  the  Philippine  archi- 
pelago. Certainly,  this  cannot  be  done  for  a 
good  while  ;  and  most  of  us  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  ill-advised  to  talk  much  about 
it  at  the  present  time.  But  there  are  many 
highly  intelligent  Americans  whose  sense  of 
the  ideal  fitness  of  things  will  never  be  satisfied 
until  they  believe  that  ultimate  Philippine  inde- 
pendence is  the  policy  toward  which  we  are 
working  with  fixity  of  purpose.  These  sensitive 
individuals  should  by  all  means  support  the 
policy  set  forth  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his 
message  of  February  1 5  on  Dominican  relations. 

The  course  of  public  affairs  does  not 
Venezuelan    j.^^  smootlilv  in   \'enezuela,  and  the 

Controversies.  J 

international  position  of  that  country 
will  never  be  quite  properly  reestablished  until 
the  eccentric  President  Castro  is  succeeded  by  a 
more  experienced  statesman.  But  our  policy  in 
1903,  under  which  England  and  Germany  gave 
up  their  blockade  and  accepted  arbitration,  is  not 
to  be  regretted,  and  in  due  time  all  the  foreign 
claims  will  be  adjusted  and  paid  off  under  the 
plan  then  adopted,  althougli  our  government  will 
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PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  (WASHINGTON),  FROM  THE  TREASURY  TERRACE  TO  THE  CAPITOL,  NOW   IN  GALA  ARRAY   FOR 

MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  GREAT  INAUGURATION   PARADE. 


have  to  give  the  business  its  constant  supervi- 
sion. Venezuela's  liostile  attitude  toward  the 
American  Asphalt  Company,  which  has  for  a 
good  while  owned  an  asphalt  lake  in  that  coun- 
try, reached  a  new  stage  last  rnonth.  The  com- 
pany has  wholly  failed  to  establish  its  claims  in 
the  Venezuelan  courts,  and  its  rights  and  wrongs 
may  possibly  become  the  subject-matter  of  an 
international  arbitration. 

T^    n      ..    .  Toward  the  end  of  the  present  month 

The  President  ■, ,       t_,  ^  , 

and  the  Mr.  Koosevelt  expects  to  make  a  trip 
°"'  ■  to  Texas,  and  thence  to  proceed  to 
Colorado,  where  for  several  weeks  he  will  dis- 
appear in  the  wilds  on  a  mucli-needed  vacation. 
He  has  been  extremely  busy  throughout  the 
session  of  Congress,  in  addition  to  which  he  has 
had  his  inaugural  message  to  write  and  various 
matters  to  decide  upon  relating  to  his  new 
term.  In  spite  of  the  pressure  of  public  busi- 
ness, he  has  found  time  to  make  a  number  of 
important  piiblic  addresses,  notable  among  these 


being  his  Lincoln's-birthday  speech  before  the 
Republican  Club  of  New  York.  In  this  speech 
he  dealt  at  length  with  the  underlying  principles 
of  the  race  problem  in  the  Soutli.  His  expres- 
sions were  broad,  judicious,  and  conservative, 
and  free  from  all  tinge  of  prejudice  or  partisan- 
ship. They  will  stand  as  a  permanent  if  not  a 
final  statement  of  his  opinion  upon  the  race 
question,  and  he  will  not  expect  to  deal  with 
this  subject  in  the  speeches  he  may  make  in 
the  near  future  during  his  Southern  trips  or 
visits.  He  did  not  allude  to  the  demand  for 
reducing  Southern  Congressional  representa- 
tion in  the  ratio  of  the  suppression  of  negro 
votes  under  existing  franchise  laws.  It  is  not- 
unreasonable  to  infer  that  if  the  President  had 
believed  that  sixch  a  reduction  of  representation 
ought  to  be  made  he  would  have  said  so.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  likelihood  whatever 
that  the  Republican  party  will  seriously  attempt 
to  reduce  Southern  representation.  The  Presi- 
dent's   position,  as    stated    in    this    New    York 
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speech,  does  not  diflfer  in  any  way — unless  in 
points  of  emphasis — from  the  views  that  have 
been  expressed  again  and  again  by  broad-minded 
and  influential  leaders  in  every  Southern  State. 
They.  also,  teach  the  duty  of  treating  all  men 
equally  and  justly,  of  giving  all  children  the 
opportunity  to  be  decent  and  intelligent,  and  of 
allowing  every  one  to  shai'e,  according  to  deserts, 
in  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  C(immunity. 

Many  people  regarded  his  speech  be- 
and  the  fore  the  Union  League  Club  at  Phila- 
Raiiroads.  jelplua,  on  January  30,  as  one  of  the 
ablest  of  all  the  President's  recent  utterances,  in 
which  he  stated  with  eminent  fairness  his  views 
of  the  proper  relations  of  railroads  and  public- 
service  corporations  to  the  people,  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Government  should  pro- 
ceed in  exercising  a  just  supervision  and  control 
over  the  business  of  private  corporations  exer- 
cising public  functions.  The  sentiment  of  the 
country  in  support  of  President  Roosevelt's  posi- 
tion has  been  nothing  short  of  overwhelming. 
One  State  legislature  after  another  has  taken 
action  requesting  or  instructing  representatives 
in  Congress  to  support  the  President's  policy. 
It  was  with  full  understanding  of  this  sentiment 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  passed,  on 
February  9,  by  a  vote  of  326  to  17,  what  was 
called  the  Townsend-Esch  railroad-rate  bill. 


^    The  bill   was  presented   from  the  In- 

Passage  of  ,  ^  .  ,        . 

Rate  Bill  terstate  Commerce  Cyommittee  by  its 
by  House,  chairman,  Mr.  Hepburn,  of  Iowa,  as 
the  best  that  could  just  now  be  evolved  out  of 
the  large  number  of  drafts  of  bills  that  had 
been  referred  to  the  committee.  Mr.  Hepburn 
supported  it  in  an  able  speech,  and  Mr.  Williams, 
leader  of  the  Democrats,  brought  his  half  of  the 
House  solidly  to  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion position.  The  handful  of  votes  against  the 
bill  came  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania  members,  and  represented  the 
point  of  view  of  the  railroad  magnates  who 
have  been  fighting  so  earnestly,  but  so  hopelessly, 
against  the  sentiment  of  the  country.  To  these 
was  added  the  vote  of  Mr.  McCall,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. This  vote  was  based  upon  a  doctrinaire 
and  theoretical  argument  against  governmental 
action,  which  could  be  launched  (with  a  mere 
change  of  terms)  against  almost  every  sort  and 
kind  of  public  activity  whatsoever.  The  Town- 
send-Esch bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  made 
provision  for  a  reorganized  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission, — with  increase  of  salaries,  dignity, 
and  power,  and  with  the  added  function  of 
naming  reasonable  rates  when  it  should  be 
found  that  rates  were  discriminating  or  unrea- 
sonable. The  bill  further  provided  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  United  States  Circuit  bench  by. 
the  appointment  of  five  new  members,  and  for 


,j-Q ■ 
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From  left  to  right :  Edward  A.  Moseley,  secretary ;  Charles  A.  Prouty,  of  Vermont ;  Judson  C.  Clements,  of  (xeorgia  ; 
Martin  A.  Knapp,  of  New  York,  chairman ;  James  D.  Yoemans,  of  Iowa;  Joseph  \V.  Fifer,  of  Illinois. 
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Hon.  Thomas  H.  Cartel-,  of  Montana.  Hon.  Frank  P.  Flint,  of  California.         Hon.  Samuel  H.  Piles,  of  Washington. 

THREE  NEWLY-CHOSEN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 


tlie  designation  by  the  President  of  five  circuit 
judges  to  serve  as  a  court  of  transportation  for 
the  prompt  hearing  of  all  matters  taken  by  ap- 
peal from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  bill  did  not  attempt  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  the  discriminations  complained  of  under  the 
private-car  line  system  and  for  some  other  things 
requiring  legislation.  But  no  one  could  expect 
that  any  bill  would  wholly  obviate  the  necessity  of 
supplementary  legislation  in  the  future,  and  the 
private-car  system  could  well  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  careful  and  complete  inquiry,  with  a 
view  to  legislative  action  in  the  next  Congress. 

.  ,     There  would  seem  to  be  no  sufficient 

A  Special  .  .  .  .         ... 

Session  reason  why  the  iownsend-hsch  bill 
''"  "  ^'  should  not  have  been  concurred  in 
by  the  Senate  and  made  a  law  at  the  present 
session.  But  as  these  pages  were  closing  for 
the  press  there  was  no  expectation  that  the 
Senate  would  take  action  before  adjournment  on 
the  4th  of  March,  except  perhaps  to  provide  for 
an  inquiry  by  its  commerce  committee  during 
the  period  between  sessions.  It  was  the  Presi- 
dent's intention,  in  case  of  the  Senate's  failure  to 
act,  to  call  a  special  session  of  Congress  to  meet 
in  the  autumn,  probably  in  October,  and  to  re- 
fer not  only  the  rate  legislation,  but  the  question 
of  tariff  revision  to- that  special  session.  The 
new  House  of  Representatives  will  certainly  be 
not  less   disposed   to  concur  in  the  President's 


policy  than  the  existing  House,  inasmuch  as  a 
large  number  of  new  members  owe  their  seats 
to  the  fact  that  they  went  in  on  the  Roosevelt 
wave.  As  for  the  Senate,  its  general  attitude 
will  not  be  much  affected  by  changes,  although 
new  blood  will  doubtless  make  itself  felt. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
to  the  Senatorial  changes  is  that  which 
Senate.  bj-ings  GovernorLa  Follette,  of  Wis- 
consin, to  be  the  successor  of  Senator  Quarles.  Mr. 
La  Follette  was  elected  governor  for  a  third  con- 
secutive term  in  November,  in  spite  of  the  di- 
vision in  the  Republican  party  of  the  State. 
Now,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  several 
months  ago,  he  has  permitted  himself  to  be 
elected  to  the  Senate,  and  will  turn  over  the 
office  of  governor  to  the  Hon.  J.  0.  Davidson, 
who  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  on  the 
same  ticket  with  him.  Mr.  La  Follette's  new 
term  as  governor  began  on  January  6,  and  he 
expects  to  be  able  to  see  the  completion  by  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature,  this  winter,  of  the  meas- 
ures witli  which  he  has  identified  himself.  These 
measures  have  had  to  do  cliiefiy  with  the  control 
of  nominations  and  elections,  in  order  to  free 
them  from  coi'porate  influences  ;  the  taxation  of 
railroads,  and  the  regulation  of  raili'oad  rates  in 
order  to  prevent  the  companies  from  advancing 
their  charges  to  recover  the  amounts  levied  upon 
them  by  the  State.      Mr.  La  Follette  will  natu- 
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rally  be  expected  by  liis  friends  aud  supporters 
to  step  from  conspicuous  victory  in  tlie  State 
field  to  a  position  of  liigh  prestige  and  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  the  whole  country.  His  col- 
league. Senator  Spooner,  is  the  leader  of  the  op- 
posing wing  of  AVisconsin  Republicans,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  public  men  in  Wash- 
ington. It  is  only  two  years  since  Mr.  Spooner 
was  reelected,  so  that  his  term  has  yet  four 
years  to  run.     We   publish   in  this   number  an 


Senate 


LIEUT.-GOV.   DAVIDSON,   OB'  WISCONSIN. 

(Who  will  succeed  Governor  La  FoUette.) 

interesting  article  about  Mr.  La  Follette  and  his 
career,  from  the  pen  of  Walter  Wellman.  Our 
readers  may  remember  that  when  Mr.  Spooner's 
reelection  to  the  Senate  was  somewhat  in  doubt 
in  the  legislative  campaign  of  1902,  this  maga- 
zine made  a  strong  plea  for  the  retention  of  so 
useful  a  statesman  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
and  secured  from  Mr.  Wellman  what  proved  to 
be,  throughout  Wisconsin,  a  very  influential  state- 
ment of  the  value  of  Mr.  Spooner's  work  at 
Washington.  It  is  peculiarly  fitting,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Wellman, — who  also  knows  Mr.  La 
Follette  well,  and  with  a  friendly  feeling  toward 
him, — should  write  about  him  for  our  readers  as 
he  comes  to  Washington  to  serve  as  Mr.  Spoon- 
er's colleague,  and  to  take  part  in  the  great  pend- 
ing issues.  It  was  expected  that  he  would  not  re- 
sign as  governor  before  the  beginning  of  March. 


There  is  nothing  so  much  needed  in 
Contests  ^^^®  federal  government  at  Washing- 
ton, just  now,  as  the  sending  to  the 
Senate,  from  the  various  States,  of  men  of  ex- 
perience and  ability  in  public  affairs,  to  replace 
a  class  of  Senators  whom  the  country  can  never 
'really  know  anything  about,  because  they  are 
not,  in  a  true  sense,  public  men,  but  rather  pri- 
vate agents  who  have  found  their  way  into  the 
Senate  through  the  backing  of  powerful  inter- 
ests. In  the  legislatures  of  Missouri  and  Dela- 
ware, as  these  pages  were  closed  for  the  press, 
the  Senatorial  deadlock  had  not  been  broken.  A 
little  handful  of  Missouri  Republicans,  controlled 
by  Mr.  Kerens,  was  preventing  the  election  of 
the  caucus  nominee,  Mr.  Niedringhaus.  If  no 
other  solution  should  present  itself,  the  country 
would  certainly  think  none  the  worse  of  Mr. 
Niedringhaus  if  he  should  ask  his  friends  to 
join  witli  the  Democrats  and  send  Mr.  Cockrell 
back  for  another .  Senatorial  term.  In  Dela- 
ware, the  everlasting  Addicks  fight  has  been 
going  on,  and  Mr.  Addicks  has  been  making 
what  will  perchance  prove  his  last  desperate 
struggle  to  break  into  the  United  States  Senate. 
Here,  again,  the  Democrats  have  a  reputable  and 
distinguished  candidate,  and  the  anti-Addicks 
Republican  group  would  show  a  fine  patriotism 
if  tliey  would  combine  with  the  Democrats  to 
give  Addicksism  its  final  blow. 


HON.  THOS.   K.   NIEDUINGHAUS. 

(The  Missouri  caucus  candidate  for  U.  S.  Senate.) 
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Justice  Holmes.  Jiisiite  Pcckliaiu.  liistiLe  MLKenna.  Justice  Day, 

Justice  Brown.  Justice  Harlau  Chief  Justice  Fuller.  Justice  Brewer.  Justice  White. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT,   NOW  CHIEF  ARBITER  IN   THE  BUSINESS  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


The    movement    that   set   m   several 

An  Injunction  ■       ^  ^\  ,1     1    j.         i 

Against  ycars  ago  against  tlie  so-called  trusts 
Beef-Packers,  j^g^g  ijgg.^ji  ^q  assume  clearer  outlines 
and  more  intelligent  methods.  Thus,  the  rate 
bill,  and  the  proposed  legislation  cognate  to  it,  are 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  railway  com- 
binations, among  which  the  principle  of  com- 
petition no  longer  operates.  Railroad  super- 
vision, at  the  hands  of  an  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  a  court  of  transportation,  may 
indeed  be  far  from  perfect,  but  it  may  be  more 
just  toward  all  interests  than  unrestrained  control 
of  the  country's  chief  highways  of  commerce  by  a 
little  group  of  half  a  dozen  men  controlling  the 
amalgamated  railroad  systems.  With  this  ex- 
tension of  control  over  railroads,  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  will  be  left  to  its  intended  field, — 
namely,  the  industrial  corporations.  One  way 
in  which  it  can  be  invoked  has  now  been  set 
forth  in  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  at  the  end  of  January, 
against  the  alleged  "beef  trust."  This  decision 
is,  in  form,  merely  a  confirmation  of  the  decision 
of  United  States  Circuit  Judge  Grosscup,  at  Chi- 


cago, last  spring,  who  issued  an  injunction  re- 
straining the  great  meat-packers  from  acting  in 
combination  to  fix  the  prices  of  cattle,  and  to  fix 
the  prices  of  dressed  beef. 


Lines 


The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  "the  is  upon  broad  lines,  and  is  contained 
Decision.  ^^  ^.^  opinion  prepared  by  Justice 
Holmes,  in  which  every  member  of  the  bench 
concurs.  The  case  of  the  Government  was  pre- 
pared and  presented  to  the  court  by  Attorney- 
General  Moody,  and  the  result  is  in  some  meas- 
ure a  personal  triumph  for  him.  While  this 
particular  form  of  action  has  been  pending  in 
tlie  courts,  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Garfield,  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  has  been  con- 
ducting an  inquiry  into  the  business  of  market- 
ing live  stock,  packing  meat,  and  supplying  the 
provision  market.  A  report  of  this  inquiry  was 
expected  in  the  latter  part  of  February.  While 
the  decision  takes  the  form  of  an  injunction 
strictly  prohibiting  certain  practices,  and  does 
not,    therefore,   find    anybody  guilty,   it   would 
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seem  to  involve,  nevertheless,  the  practit'al  iind- 
ing  that  such  methods  have  been  employed  in 
the  past.  Tlie  next  step  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  be  an  endeavor  to  i)rove  old 
offenses,  but  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  prac- 
tices which  are  said  to  make  the  price  of  cattle 
too  low  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  price  of  beef 
too  high  on  tlie  other.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  and  to  what  extent  this  decision  can  have 
tangible  economic  results  in  the  way  of  giving 
the  Western  farnxir  a  better  price  for  his  cattle 
and  the  Eastern  consumer  more  meat  for  his 
money.  Meanwhile  the  injunction  plan  pursued 
in  Judge  Grosscup's  court,  and  confirmed  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  can  be  in- 
voked from  time  to  time  in  the  case  of  other  in- 
dustries supposed  to  have  Ijecome  monopolized. 


A  Rebate 
Case  to  be 
Prosecuted. 


Although  the  power  to  fix  reasonable 
railroad  rates  has  been  so  prominent- 
ly under  discussion  at  Washington, 
the  chief  practical  complaint  against  the  rail- 
roads has  been  not  so  much  that  the  average 
standard  of  rates  is  unreasonal)ly  high  as  that 
there  has  been  lack- 
ing an  honest  appli- 
cation of  standards 
and  a  fair  treatment 
of  shippers.  The 
railroads,  it  is  true, 
now  assert  that  they 
have  practically 
given  up  the  busi- 
ness of  paying  re- 
bates  and  of  discrim- 
inating among 
shippers.  There  are, 
however,  indirect 
ways  to  evade  the 
law,  and  where  cash 
rebates  are  not  paid 
there  are  various 
means  by  which  a 
great  firm  or  corporation  may  constantly  have 
favors  and  privileges  that  put  competitors  at 
a  disadvantage.  In  pursuance  of  complaints 
against  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  &  Santa  Fe  sys- 
tem, it  has  been  shown  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  there  has  been  dis- 
crimination in  the  case  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company  against  competitors  of  that 
corporation.  The  case  has  been  deemed  so  im- 
portant as  to  require  action  at  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Attorney-General 
Moody  has  accordingly  employed  a  former  Demo- 
cratic Attorney-General,  Mr!  Judson  Harmon,  of 
Cincinnati,  in  association  with  a  pi-orninent  mem- 
ber of  the  St.  Louis  bar,  Mr.  Frederick  N.  Judson, 


HON.   .JUDSON   HARMON,  OF  OHIO. 

(Who  will  act  for  the  Govern- 
ment as  special  attorney  in  a 
railroad-rebate  case.) 


to  investigate;  the  matter,  with  a  view  to  assisting 
the  United  States  (iovernment  in  prosecuting 
such  violations  of  the  law  as  they  discover. 
Mr.  Paul  Morton,  now  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
was  vice-president  of  the  Santa  Fc  system  when 
appointed  to  the  cabinet  last  summer,  and  there 
has  been  some  disposition,  chiefly  on  the  part  of 
Democratic  newspapers,  to  criticise  the  President 
for  keeping  Mr.  Morton  in  the  cabinet  in  view 
of  his  former  connection  with  the  affairs  of  that 
railway.  To  all  this  there  is  no  need  of  any 
reply  on  the  President's  part.  He  is  not  trying 
to  punish  or  humiliate  any  individual  railroad 
men,  but  to  aid  the  railroad  men  themselves  in 
breaking  up  the  l)ad  practice  of  rebates  and 
discriminations  tliat  has  persisted  from  a  former 
era  of  railroad  management.  Mr.  Morton  him- 
self belongs  essentially  to  the  new  pei-iod,  and 
brings  to  the  service  of  the  Government  the 
same  executive  ability  that  made  him  successful 
in  the  railway  world.  Attorney-General  Moody 
and  Messrs.  PTarmon  and  Judson  will  see  that 
tliere  is  no  lack  of  thoroughness  in  the  action 
that  it  is  proposed  to  bring  in  connection  with 
the  Santa  Fe  case.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Morton  will 
continue  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  navy, 
and  doubtless  his  knowledge  of  the  railroad 
business  will  be  of  some  incidental  service  to 
the  President  and  his  administration  in  the 
endeavor  to  abolish  abuses. 

The  world  of  industry  and  politics 
and  the  had  its  attention  strongly  drawn  last 
It  rust,  ji^onth  to  the  energetic  State  of  Kan- 
sas. Not  only  was  the  State  engaged  in  framing 
stringent  laws  for  the  control  of  railroads,  but 
the  legislature  went  so  far  as  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  oil  re- 
finery to  compete  against  the  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas 
Company,  of  Kansas,  which  is  one  of  the  sub- 
sidiary corporations  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. The  oil  fields  of  Kansas  are  of  consider- 
able importance,  but  their  owners  complain  that 
the  Prairie  Oil  Company,  which  operates  the 
pipe  lines  and  refineries,  and  is  the  only  pur- 
chaser of  their  product,  has  had  them  at  its 
mercy,  and  has  paid  them  too  low  a  price  for 
their  crude  oil,  as  compared  with  the  price 
charged  to  consumers  for  refined  oil.  When 
the  bill  passed  the  legislature,  the  oil  com- 
pany restricted  its  Kansas  business  and  ceased 
for  a  few  days  to  buy  the  crude  oil,  leaving 
the  producers  without  a  market.  On  Febru- 
ary 15,  Representative  Campbell,  of  Kansas, 
secured  the  unanimous  passage  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  at  Washington,  of  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  to  investigate  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
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Gov.  E.  W.  Hoch, 
of  Kansas. 


Congressman  P.  P.  Camp- 
bell, of  Kansas. 


TWO  KANSAS  MEN  PROMINENT  LAST  MONTH. 

pany's  methods  of  doing  business  in  Kansas. 
The  President  and  Secretary  Metcalf  responded 
to  the  request,  and  Mr.  Garfiekl,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations,  informed  the  press  that  steps 
had  immediately  been  taken  hj  liim  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  Congress.  To  what  extent  Mr. 
GarfiekVs  investigation  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany would  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Kan- 
sas was  said  to  await  developments. 

The  city  of  Chicago  is  preparing  for 
"^To'Zs"'  ^^®  ^^  ^^®  most  important  municipal 
elections  in  its  history.  The  Repub- 
licans have  nominated  as  their  candidate  for 
mayor  Mr.  John  M.  Harlan,  who  has  run  for 
that  office  on  two  or  three  previous  occasions, 
and  is  an  ideal  candidate.  His  chances  of  elec- 
tion this  year  are  regarded  as  excellent.  Mayor 
Carter  Harrison  has  had  terms  enough,  and  the 
Democrats  were  expected  to  nominate  Judge 
Dunne.  Chicago  is  preparing  to  draft  a  new 
charter,  and  the  near  future  is  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  the  long  struggle  over  the  ex- 
tension of  street-railway  franchises.  In  New 
York  there  is  much  interest  in  the  prospect  of 
the  immediate  establishment  of  a  municipal  elec- 
tric-lighting plant,  to  whicli  Mayor  McClellan  and 
the  city  authorities  are  committeth  The  most 
serious  problem,  liowever,  is  tliat  of  the  water- 
supply,  and  it  is  now  admitted  that  unless  this 
question  is  taken  out  of  politics  and  press(;d  to 
a    solution    with    all    possible    energy,  a    water 


famine  must  be  faced  within  a  very  few  years. 
The  never-ceasing  agitation  about  police  condi- 
tions has  brought  about  the  appointment  of  a 
new  citizens'  committee  of  inquiry.  The  in- 
famies of  the  present  liquor  law,  which  has 
created  many  thousands  of  evil  resorts  known 
as  Raines  law  hotels,  have  so  stirred  iip  public 
opinion  that  the  legislature  is  proceeding  to 
amend  the  statute  with  a  view  to  suppressing 
this  particular  abuse.  AVith  all  its  shortcomings. 
New  York  in  most  respects  improves  amazingly 
from  year  to  year.  The  great  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  era 
of  greatly  increased  usefulness  and  importance, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
and  under  the  active  work  of  a  new  director, 
Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke,  who  comes  to  New 
York  from  a  career  of  great  distinction  and 
public  usefulness  at  the  head  of  the  South  Ken- 


SIB  CASPAR  PURDON  CLARKE. 


sington  Museum,  in  London.  The  hopeful  plans 
for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  do  not  concern 
New  York  alone,  but  are  of  interest  to  many 
people  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  Chicago  last  month  o2~)ened  a  so-called 
municipal  museum.  This  comes  as  the  outgrowth 
of  a  considerable  European  and  American  expe- 
rience, and  it  would  be  hard  to  set  bounds  to 
the  possible  benefits  that  may  be  derived  from 
a  well-directed  establishment  of  this  kind.  It 
can  be  made  to  show  what  is  good  and  bad  in 
everything  that  belongs  to  the  building  of  cities 
and  the  carrying  on  of  their  public  services. 
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Santo  Domingo,  as  aln^ady  noted, 
in  Latin  Seemed  to  claim  the  lion's  share  of 
America.  ^^^^,  i,it;(.,.est  in  Latin  America  dur- 
ing- January  and  February.  In  Cuba,  the  an- 
nouncement had  been  made  of  the  nominating- 
conventions  to  be  held  by  the  different  political 
parties.  President  Palma,  it  appears,  had  de- 
cided to  ally  himself  formally  with  the  Moderate 
party,  probably  looking  to  a  renomination.  The 
announcement  of  his  party  affiliation  had  brought 
about  the  resignation  of  five  members  of  his 
cabinet, — resignations  which,  however,  he  de- 
clined to  accept.  In  Mexico,  there  had  been 
some  discussion  over  the  report  that  the  govern- 
ment had  decided  to  abolish  the  free  zone, — a 
strip  of  territory  thirty  miles  wide,  extending 
along  the  United  States  boundary.  Our  trade 
with  Mexico,  it  may  be  said,  m  passing,  has  not 
progressed  as  much  as  might  be  expected.  Re- 
cent reports  from  our  consuls  indicate  that 
German  methods  are  winning  in  our  sister 
republic,  chiefly  because  German  houses  employ 
the  Spanish  language,  while  Americans  usually  i 
know  only  English.  The  A'enezuelan  situation 
had  become  somewhat  strained  through  the  at- 
tempts of  President  Castro  to  evade  his  financial 
obligations,  as  agreed  upon  after  the  blockade 
two  years  ago  by  the  allied  European  powers, 
and  his  attitude  toward  American  interests  in 
the  asphalt  industry.  An  an ti- Castro  revolu- 
tion, it  is  believed,  is  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out.  A  small  revolution  m  Argentina,  the  causes 
of  which  are  not  generally  known,  had  occurred 
late  in  January,  but  the  government  soon  had 
the  insurrection  completely  in  hand. 

T,    „  .  .  ,    What  is   without    i-easonable    doubt 

The  British  ,  .  i>     i        ti    •    •    i     -i->       i  • 

Parliament  the  last  session  ot  the  British  i  arlia- 
^''^"^-  ment  which  was  elected  in  1900 
began  its  session  on  February  14.  The  minis- 
terial majority  in  the  Commons  had  been 
only  81,  and  Premier  Balfour  will  have  diffi- 
culty in  always  being  able  to  count  upon  the 
support  of  the  58  Liberal-Unionists,  who  have 
usually  voted  with  the  Conservatives.  It  had 
been  expected  that,  after  a  few  weeks'  formal 
session.  Parliament  would  adjourn  and  the  ad- 
ministration appeal  to  the  country.  Almost 
all  the  by-elections  having  gone  against  the 
Conservatives,  and  a  number  of  the  pi'omi- 
nent  Tories  (among  them  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell, 
Mr.  "Winston  Churchill,  and  Mr.  Ivor  Guest) 
having  gone  over  to  the  opposition  side,  the 
triumph  of  the  Liberals  is  accepted  as  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Therefore,  it  is  not.  assumed  that 
the  prime  minister  will  wait  until  the  statutory 
term  of  the  present  Parliament  has  expired 
(wliidi  will  be  in  1907)  before  appealing  to  the 


electorate.  Early  this  month  the  new  Parlia- 
ment in  South  Africa  will  begin  its  second  ses- 
sion, with  Dr.  Jameson  as  premier.  The  elections 
in  Cape  Colony  had  indicated  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  voters  is  strongly  in  favor  of  an  increased 
protective  tariff,  and  this,  with  the  cool  recep- 
tion given  to  his  theories  in  Canada,  is  not  cal- 
culated to  give  great  encouragement  to  Colonial 
Secretary  Chamberlain  m  his  programme  of  im- 
perialism and  preferential  tariffs.  In  his  speech 
the  King  had  announced  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  government  to  introduce  in  the  coming 
session  bills  dealing  with  alien  immigration,  the 
unemployment  question,  the  problem  of  work- 
man's compensation,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  ministry  of  commerce.  The  temper  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  indicated  by  the 
early  motion  of  the  well-known  Liberal,  Mr.  H. 
H.  Asquith,  in  favor  of  an  early  dissolution, 
so  carefully  worded  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fol- 
lowers will  be  able  to  vote  for  it  should  their 
leader  give  the  word.  Britain's  stake  in  the 
far- Eastern  war  is  clearly  recognized  in  Lon- 
don, and,  despite  repeated  denials  of  its  truth, 
the  report  persists  that,  in  conjunction  with 
France,  King  Edward's  government  is  work- 
ing hard  to  bring  about  peace  between  Russia 
and  Japan. 

^,    ^      ^    The  first  acts  of  the  new  ministry  in 

7 fiG  rfGnch  •^ 

Anti-Clerical  France,  as  foreshadowed  in  these 
Campaign,  pg^ggg  \^^^  month,  are  in  accord  with 
the  policy  of  the  Combes  administration.  The 
official  programme  of  Premier  Rouvier  contains 
the  main  features  advocated  by  his  predecessor. 
M.  Theophile  Delcasse  remains  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  and  M.  Henry  Berteaux  minister  of 
war.  On  February  9,  the  formal  measure  for 
the  separation  of  the  Church  and  State  was 
introduced  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
adopted  at  once.  The  new  bill  abolishes  the 
Concordat,  declares  that  all  laws  and  orders 
relative  to  the  public  organization  of  religious 
denominations  are  abrogated,  suppresses  all  ex- 
isting public  establishments  of  religion,  and  pro- 
hibits any  appropriation  of  government  funds 
for  religious  purposes.  This  is  one  great  aim 
of  the  Rouvier  ministry  ;  the  income  tax  is  the 
other.  And  it  has  become  evident  that,  unable 
to  stand  up  against  the  anti-clerical  sentiment 
directly,  opponents  of  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  will  attempt  to  defeat  the  new  ministry 
on  the  income-tax  issue.  Early  in  February, 
the  Poi)e  had  informed  the  College  of  Cardinals 
that  he  had  prepared  an  Encyclical,  recounting 
the  entire  history  of  the  conflict  between  France 
and  the  Church,  and  announcing  the  basis  of  a 
new  organization  of  the  French  clergy. 
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Some  students  of  inteniational  poli- 
Coai  strike  tics  are  professing  to  see  in  the  Prus- 
'"  '^^''"'""y-  gian  Government's  decision  to  intro- 
duce now  mining  laws  into  the  Diet  an  indication 
of  tlie  Kaiser's  anxiety  lest  the  Russian  internal 
troubles  have  effect  in  Germany.  It  is  recognized 
that  Germany  is  the  strongest  support  of  the  Rus- 
sian autocracy,  principally  through  her  avowed 
determination  to  prevent  political  disturbances 
in  such  portions  of  Poland  as  belong  to  her,  and 
her  undoubted  willingness  to  assist  the  Czar's 
government  in  case  Russian  Poland  should  rise. 
The  coal  strike,  which  the  government  fears 
will  become  a  political  movement,  had  assu^ned 
serious  proportions  by  the  middle  of  February, 
and  the  Emperor  had  appointed  a  commission  of 
investigation.  More  than  two  hundred  thousand 
miners  had  been  striking  in  Westphalia.  Con- 
ditions of  life  had  been  very  burdensome,  and 
when  a  reduction  of  wages,  increase  in  the  hours 
of  labor,  and  (astheyallege<l)  unfairness  in  weigh- 
ing the  product  of  such  labor  were  added  to  the 
grievances  of  the  miners,  the  strike  had  become 
widespread.  Sixteen  hours  had  been  a  working- 
day,  and  a  monopolistic  combination  of  the  mine 
owners  had  become  so  oppressive  and  powerful 
as  to  even  antagonize  the  German  Government, 
which  is  a  large  buyer  of  coal  for  the  state-owned 
railways.  Conferences  between  tlie  owners  and 
the  men  had  been  fruitless  of  result  up  to  the 
middle  of  February.  Germany's  other  troubles 
in  southwest  Africa  are  not  yet  ended.  The 
total  loss  of  German  troops  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Herreros  up  to  January  1  had  Ijeen 
more  than  eighty  officers  and  a  thousand  men. 
Colonel  Leutwein,  the  much-abused  ex-governor 
of  German  Southwest  Africa,  upon  his  recent 
arrival  in  Hambiirg,  had  declared  to  a  newspaper 
correspondent  that  a  general  uprising  of  the  na- 
tives of  South  Africa  in  the  near  future  is  not 
only  a  possibility,  but  a  probability. 

Owing  to  ill  health,  King  Oscar  II. 
Scandinauian  ^f   Sweden  and  Norway  has  retired 

Politics.  .  -' 

from  active  rule  and  appointed  Crown 
Prince  Gustaf  Regent  until  further  notice.  The 
prince  has  been  Regent  twice  before,  but  this 
time  it  is  felt  that  the  old  King's  retirement  is 
to  be  permanent.  King  Oscar,  who  has  been 
one  of  the  ablest  rulers  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  probably  the  most  democratic  king 
who  ever  lived,  is  the  grandson  of  that  French 
country  notary  Bernadotte,  who  rose  to  be 
marshal  of  France  and  became  King  of  Sweden 
early  in  the  last  century  by  grace  of  the  first 
Napoleon.  King  Oscar  is  seventy-six  years  of 
age,  a  real  Viking  in  figure,  and  very  popular  at 
home  and  abi'oad.    As  a  referee  in  international 


PKINCE  GUSTAF  OF  SWEDEN-NORWAY. 

(Now  Regent  upon  the  retirement  of  his  fatlier.  King 
Oscar  II.    The  Prince  is  a  strong  Conservative.) 

arbitration  matters,  he  has  had  an  importance 
in  the  world's  politics  really  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  rank  of  his  kingdom.  He  has 
been  a  successful  diplomat  and  ruler,  and  has 
piloted  the  rather  delicately  Ijalanced  dual  realm 
over  which  he  rules  through  many  threatening- 
storms.  Premier  Ilagerup,  of  Norway,  however, 
had  recently  announced  that  the  time  has  come 
for  Norway  to  break  away  from  the  union,  and 
a  strong,  young  hand  is  needed  at  the  helm. 
Prince  Gustaf,  now  acting  King,  is  married  to  a 
descendant  of  the  old  Swedish  dynasty  which 
the  Bernadottes  displaced,  so  that  when  he  ac- 
tually succeeds  to  the  throne  the  ancient  house 
of  A'asa  returns.  He  has  hardly  yet  shown  his 
hand,  but  it  is  believed  that  he  is  less  liberal 
than  his  father.  He  is  known  to  be  opposed  to 
the  aspirations  of  Norway  for  separation,  and 
it  is  believed  that  he  is  at  heart  pi-o-Russian, 
pro-German,  and  anti-English, 
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,.      ^     ^,     "Witli  tlic  surpvisinu;  maioritv  of  tlio 

More  Troubles  ,.       .  ,.  ^      _  ■'.-', 

for  rsatiouahsts.  in  ilungary,  in  the  dec- 
iistna.  tJQug  ]ate  in  January,  had  come  the 
resignation  of  the  Tisza  cabinet.  The  Em- 
peror had  tlien  summoned  to  Vienna  both 
I'ount  Julius  Andrassy  (son  of  the  famous  An- 
drassy),  one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  Francis  Kossuth,  leader  of  the  Kos- 
suth, or  Radical,  party.  It  is  expected  that 
one  of  these  will  be  premier.  Complete  returns 
show  that  the  Kossuthists  count  159  members 
of  the  new  Parliament,  and,  with  the  addition 
of  the  83  votes  of  the  other  opposition  parties, 
can  show  a  total  of  242  votes,  against  a  Liberal 
strength  of  only  151.  This  is  the  first  Liberal 
defeat  since  the  original  establishment  of  the 
famous  Ausgleich  in  1867.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  elections  will  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  future  of  the  dual  monarchy.  The  two  ques- 
tions now  agitating  Hungary  and  Austria  are 
those  of  an  independent  Hungarian  army  and 
the  general  commercial  relations  between  the 
two  sections.  The  new  prime  minister  of  the 
empire.  Baron  Gautch  von  Frankenthurn,  will 
have  a  difficult  task  before  him.  In  the  next 
number  of  the  Review  we  hope  to  present  an 
informing  survey  of  the  internal  and  external 
relations  of  the  Austro  -  Hungarian  monarchy, 
by  a  native  Austrian,  who  has  been  in  govern- 
mental service,  and  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

_^    „      .       In  the  words  attributed  to  the  Rus- 

The  Russ}an       .  .     .  f  •       ^  -vt- 

Reuoiutionary  sian  minister  oi  agriculture,  Yermo- 

Mouement.    j^^^  ^j.  ^  j^^eetiug  of  the  council  of 

ministers,  that  the  present  system  of  government 

in   Russia  had  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  that 


henceforth,  it  will  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  empire  without  the  assistance  of 
the  Russian  people,  may  be  found  the  conviction 
which  has  apparently  settled  deeply  into  the 
minds  of  the  Russian  nation  as  a  result  of  the 
momentous  happenings  of  the  past  two  months. 
The  story  of  the  industrial  and  political  demon- 


PLAX  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

(Indicating  points  at  which  industrial  and  political  riots 
have  taken  place.  This  plan  should  be  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  Dr.  Dillon's  article  on  page  303  of  this  issue.) 


GENERAL    TREPOV,    MILITARY    GOVERNOR    (F    ST. 
PETERSBURG. 

(Who  has  absolute  power  to  put  down  industrial  and  politi- 
cal demonstrations.) 

strations  in  St.  Petersburg,  reaching  their  climax 
in  the  massacre  of  January  22,  is  told  in  graphic 
terms  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  everything  that  happened,  in  an  article  on  page 
303  of  this  issue  of  the  Review.  For  several  weeks 
the  strike  situation  had  remained  threatening, 
although  less  violent  than  before.  Frequent  en- 
counters had  taken  place  between  the  striking 
workmen  and  the  military  ;  but,  with  almost  dic- 
tatorial power  in  his  hands,  Governor-General 
Trepov  had  been  able  to  "maintain  order."  The 
men,  with  few  exceptions,  had  refused  to  return 
to  work,  and  a  number  of  establishments,  in- 
cluding the  Putiloff  (government)  iron  works, 
liad  been  seriously  crippled  because  of  the  strike. 
Pending  the  actual  execution  of  the  Czar's  will 
in    tlu>    mattci-    of    roforms  which    nuiy  bo    con- 
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teiii plated,  tlie  revolutionai-y  elements  appeared 
to  be  only  "marking  time." 

_,  „  ,     It  had   been  expected   that  Moscow 

Grand  Duke  ,  i    t         ^  p 

Sergius  wonid  be  the  scene  oi  even  more  se- 
Assassinated.  ^:^^^^  disturbances  than  St.  Peters- 
burg, since  the  old  Muscovite  capitalis  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Liberal  movement,  and  fewer  troops 
had  been  stationed  there  than  at  the  capital  on 
the  Neva.  The  hatred  of  Lilieral  Moscow  for 
the  autocratic  rhjime  was  emphasized  by  the 
assassination  l)y  a 
bomb,  on  February 
17,  of  the  worst  of 
the  r  e  a  c  t  io  n  ary 
grand  dukes,  Ser- 
gius,  uncle  of  the 
Czar.  Our  frontis- 
piece this  month 
tells  the  story.  The 
mercliants  of  !Mos- 
cow  are  strong  in 
their  opposition  to 
the  war,  and  the  no- 
bles of  that  city, 
headed  by  the  fa- 
mous  Liberal, 
Prince  Trubetzkoi, 
one  of  Russia's  real 
''Intellectuals,." 
had  addressed  a  remarkable  petiti(m  to  the  Czar, 
calling  for  representative  government.  The 
condemnation  by  the  government  of  the  re- 
solutions in  favor  of  reforms,  offered  by  the 
Moscow  nobility  and  municipality,  had  caused 
the  resignation  of  Prince  (Jalitzin,  the  Liberal 
mayor  of  the  city.  Early  in  February,  liowever, 
Prince  Galitzin  had  been  reelected  by  the  muni- 
cipal council  by  a  large  majority.  Demonstrations 
and  riotings  liad  taken  place  in  other  portions  of 
the  empire,  notably  in  Sevastopol,  where  the 
admiralty  arsenal  was  burned  by  incendiaries, 
and  several  hundred  sailors  mutinied  against 
being  sent  to  the  far  East  ;  in  Odessa,  where  in- 
dustrial riots  took  place  ;  in  Kharkov,  M'here  the 
chief  of  ])olice  was  attacked  ;  in  Finland,  notably 
in  Helsingfors,  where  Soisalon  Soininen  (or 
Johnsson),  the  pi-ocurator-general  of  the  Senate, 
a  pro- Russian  Finn,  was  assassinated  by  a  young 
man  named  Hohenthal,  a  relative  of  Schumann, 
who  killed  Bobrikov  ;  in  Kiev,  in  Riga,  and 
generally  throughout  Poland. 

In   some   respects,   the  most  serious 

'^^•fi  ^Pui'and""  aspect  of  the  economic  and  political 

struggle  in  Russia  is  the  fact  that  all 

the  industi'ial  centers  are  solidly  opposed  to  the 

war  and  to  the  autocracy  itself.     Russia  is  grad- 


PRINCE  TRUBETZKOI. 

(The  "Reform"  president  of  tlie 
Moscow  zemstvo.) 


ually  evolving  from  a  pastoral,  agricultural  coun- 
try to  an  industrial  one,  and  an  industrial  nation 
cannot  exist,  much  less  progress,  under  such  ar- 
bitrary, unstalile  conditions  as  an  autocracy 
brings  with  it.  This  has  been  illustrated  by  the 
intensity  and  wide  area  of  the  strike  situation  in 
Poland,  commercially  and  industrially,  the  most 
progressive  section  of  the  empire.  In  Warsaw, 
the  third  city  of  the  country,  with  close  to  a 
million  inhabitants  ;  in  Lodz,  the  Polish  Man- 
chester, with  its  almost  half  a  million  people  ; 
in  Radom,  in  Sosnowiec,  and  otlier  Polish  man- 
ufacturing and  industrial  centers,  during  Janu- 
ary and  February,  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred tliousand  workmen  had  struck.  They  had 
tlemanded  an  eight-hour  day,  old-age  pensions, 
and  other  concessions,  which  the  employers  had 
declared  impossible  under  present  conditions. 
There  had  been  much  violence  in  the  streets, 
Cossacks  attacking  the  strikers,  and,  according 
to  the  official  police  report,  killing  fifty-seven,  in- 
cluding six  women  and  three  children,  in  the  city 
of  AVarsaw  alone.  Many  more  had  been  killed 
in  the  smaller  towns.  The  strikers  themselves 
had  looted  and  burned  shops,  and  for  more  than 
a  week  Warsaw  had  all  its  factories  closed,  its 
lights  out,  and  no  street  cars  running.  There 
had  been  much  suffering  among  the  families  of 
the  strikers.  Martial  law  had  been  declared, 
and  governmental  surveillance,  including  a  rigor- 
ous censorship,  had  been  maintained.  Although 
effort  had  been  made  by  the  Socialist  and  other 
radical  agitators  to  turn  the  strikes  into  a  political 
movement  which  should  have  for  its  object  a 
Polish  insurrection,  tiie  more  thoughtful  Poles, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  leading  spirits,  had  not  re- 
garded the  present  as  Poland's  opportunity  to 
strike  for  a  revival  of  her  national  life.  Anti- 
Russian  demonstrations  had  occurred  in  several 
cities  in  both  German  and  Austrian  Poland,  par- 
ticularly in  Cracow,  but  it  is  recognized  by  the 
Poles  themselves  that  the  present  iipheaval  is 
Russia's  quarrel,  and  not  their  opportunity. 

Three  significant  happenings  during 
Sees  early  February  had  pointed  to  the 
Workmen,  awakening  of  the  Czar  and  his  gov- 
ernment to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  necessity  for 
reforms  !  (_)ne  had  been  tlie  reception  by  the 
Czar  of  a  delegation  of  workingmen  to  present 
their  claims,  another  had  l)een  the  evident  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  justify  the  re- 
pressive measures  (at  least,  in  some  degree)  to 
the  outside  world,  and  the  third  had  been  the 
willingness  of  the  Czar  himself  to  concede  to 
tlu!  p('o})le  some  measui'c  of  representation  in 
the  government.  On  l^\'l)ruary  1,  the  Czar  met, 
at  the  palace  in  Tsarskoe-Selo,  thirty-four  work- 
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iuginen — represcntativos  of  (>levon  trailc  assom- 
bill's  in  St.  ret(M-sbui\i)-.  To  tliis  delegation, 
wliicli.  it  had  afterward  been  claimed,  was  se- 
lected by  the  government  and  the  eniiiloyers. 
the  Emperor  declared  that  the  people  must  be 
patient  ;  tliat  all  reforms  promised  in  liis  ukase 
of  December  26  last  would  be  carried  out.  He 
declined,  hdwevei-.  to  hear  tlieir  grievance.  Yet 
the  autocracy  is  becoming  sensitive  to  the  opin- 
ion not  only  of  Russia,  but  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  im- 
mediately after  the  massacre  on  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 'I'l.  proclamations  were  issued  to  the  whole 
nation,  justifying  the  repressive  measures  ;  and, 
in  an  interview  with  an  Associated  Press  repre- 
sentative, the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  uncle  of 
the  Czar,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian 
army,  and  the  man  responsible  for  the  refusal 
to  allow  the  strikers  to  present  their  petition  to 
the  Emperor,  had  announced  that  reforms  had 
been  practically  decided  upon,  and  that,  while 
the   peasants  are  at  present  unfit  for  the   fran- 


DU.    ZVKHOV,     THE  HK.\D  OK  THE   lUrSSIAK   CENisOHSlI  1 1'. 

(Who  was  removed  last  month  for  pro-Liberal  tendencies, 
it  is  reported.) 

chise.  the  Emperor,  in  consultation  with  his  ad- 
visers, had  determined  upon  a  representative 
assembly  which  would  give  to  all  classes  a  right 
to  be  heard.  Autocracy,  he  had  further  declared, 
would  remain.  There  would  be  no  constitution, 
but,  when  the  w^ar  with  Japan  was  over,  some  sort 


of  a  [lopular  i'(;[)reseiitatii)n — perhaps   including 
a  responsible  ministry — would  be  instituted. 

There  had  been  many  reports  that 
Constitution  some  sort  of  a  constitution  would  be 
Be  Granted  ?  granted  by  the  Czar,  but  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  hopeful  friends  of  Russia, 
who  know  the  situation,  realize  that  represent- 
ative government  must  come  gradually  in  the 
empire.  There  have  been  many  indications 
that  the  Czar,  when  temporarily  free  from  the 
reactionary  influences  of  the  Court  party,  most 
prominent  in  which  are  the  grand  dukes  and  the 
Dowager-Empress,  would  be  glad  to  convene 
the  old  land  parliament,  or  consultive  assembly 
of  notables,  knov/n  as  the  Zemski-Sobor.  This 
ancient  institution,  corresponding  somewhat  to 
the  States  General  of  France,  has  not  been 
convened  for  nearly  two  centuries — since  the 
reign  of  Catherine  I. — arid  was  formerly  only 
called  in  cases  of  great  national  danger.  The  Re- 
actionaries, however,  would  have  the  Czar  believe 
that  the  assembling  of  this  body  would  mean  the 
downfall  of  the  autocracy,  and  Emperor  Nicholas, 
who  is  not  a  strong  man,  hesitates.  He  knows 
that  there  is  no  one  among  the  grand  dukes  who, 
if  made  Czar,  or  Regent,  would  do  better  than  he. 
He  believes  honestly  in  the  autocracy,  and  it 
might  be  that  to-day,  if  a  plebiscite  were  taken. 
the  great  majority  of  his  subjects  would  declare 
for  a  strong  personal  rule.  He  is  certainly  the 
most  unfortunate  of  monarchs.  Just  before  the 
present  troubles,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
■•  I  would  not  wish  my  worst  enemy  to  have  to 
liear  my  burden  ;"  and  yet,  with  almost  every 
progressive  subject  of  the  empire,  from  Minister 
Witte  down  to  the  workmen  of  St.  Petersburg, 
clamoring  for  a  representative  assembly,  why  is 
Czar  Nicholas  not  willing  to  lay  some  of  his 
burden  on  the  shoulders  of  chosen  represen- 
tatives of  his  people  ? 

It  is  a  sad  comment  on  the  claims  of 
of  the  the  autoci'acy,  that  it  is  the  best  form 
Personalities,  ^j?  government  for  the  Russian  people, 
to  note  that  the  men  who  in  any  other  country 
would  be  among  its  glories  and  patriot  defend- 
ers are,  in  Russia,  of  necessity,  in  the  opposi- 
tion ;  of  necessity  "  suspect,"  while  the  "  glorified 
policeman  "  type  of  public  man  is  forever  in  the 
ascendancy.  Tolstoi  is  "suspect,"  Gorki  (who 
has  been  cast  into  prison)  is  "suspect."  Men 
like  Prince  Mirski,  Prince  Trubetzkoi  (Lib- 
eral president  of  the  Moscow  zemstvo).  Professor 
Annensky,  Father  Gapon.  even  Witte  himself 
(whose  house  was  searched  by  the  secret  police 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago), — these  men  are  all 
"suspect,"  while  apostles  of  physical  force,  like 
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the  late  Minister  Plehve,  General  Trepov,  the 
Finnish  Governor-Generals  Bobrikov  and  Obo- 
lenski.  Admiral  Alexeiv,  and  others,  rise  to 
power.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  forced  res- 
ignation of  Prince  Mirski  as  minister  of  the 
interior  and  the  appointment  in  his  place,  early 
in  February,  of  a  former  governor  of  Mos- 
cow, named  Bulygin,  an  almost  fanatical  re- 
actionary. Two  of  the  most  interesting  personali- 
ties on  the  Liberal  side, — the  now  famous  Father 
Gapon,  and  Prince  Trubetzkoi,  of  Moscow — are 
the  subjects  of  "  Leading  Articles  "  this  month. 
The  Czar  and  his  reactionary  advisers  maintain 
that  Russia  is  not  ready  for  a  constitution,  that 
the  Russian  people  are  not  fit  for  representative 
government.  But  it  is  impossible  for  the  out- 
side world  to  withhold  admiration  for  the  high 
courage,  patient  dignity,  and  fine,  noble  idealism 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Russian  Liberal  movement. 
Men  who,  under  conditions  such  as  now  exist  in 
Russia,  are  able  to  prepare  ami  courageous  enough 
to  present  such  a  memorial  as  came  from  the 
provincial  assembly  of  Kharkov  (to  mention  no 
others),  ai'e  as  ready  for  self-government  as  any 
in  the  world.     Hear  them  : 

We  regard  it  as  our  duty  to  tell  you,  sire,  that  not 
only  the  horrors  of  war  and  grief  for  our  reverses 
darken  the  cradle  of  your  heir,  but  other  clouds  hang 
over  it,  and  over  the  whole  country  as  well.  Long  years 
of  bureaucratic  oppression,  violence,  arbitrary  rule,  im- 
poverishment, and  tlie  total  disfranchisement  of  the 
people,  the  utter  violation  of  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  the  person  and  freedom  of  thought  and  conscience, 
have  created  a  state  of  things  in  the  empire  which  can 
no  longer  be  endured.  These  same  conditions  are  bring- 
ing down  the  future  storm,  of  which  the  first  thunder- 
ous symptoms  are  already  audible.  .  .  . 

It  plea.ses  your  Majesty,  in  the  ukase  of  December  25, 
to  sketch  a  series  of  legislative  reforms  and  to  charge  a 
committee  of  the  ministers  to  realize  them  ;  but  the 
ministers  are  ignorant  of  our  needs,  and  only  represent- 
atives of  the  Russian  land,  freely  elected  by  the  popula- 
tion, are  capable  of  carrying  out  your  intentions.  Your 
great  forbear,  Peter  I.,  said  it  was  vain  to  inscribe  laws 
if  they  were  not  to  be  fulfilled,  and  these  words  are  en- 
graved on  the  mirror  of  justice  in  all  the  government 
buildings  of  the  smallest  Russian  towns  ;  yet  Russia  is 
still  governed,  not  by  laws,  but  by  circulars  and  pro- 
visional rules  which  evade  and  violate  the  laws. 

It  is  not  enough  to  make  laws.  It  is  indispensable 
to  guarantee  their  observance.  It  is  indispensable  to 
guarantee  to  the  people  their  rights.  It  is  indispensa- 
ble to  exercise  wakeful  vigilance.  No  bui-eauci'atic 
system  can  accomplish  this.  The  bureaucracy  has  al- 
ready forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  country.  Neither 
is  any  monarch,  however  great,  able  to  knf)w  every- 
thing, to  act  for  all,  and  alone  to  l>e  responsible  before 
God  and  the  nation  for  the  destinies  of  his  fatherland. 

Do  not  trust,  sire,  to  negligent  and  wily  servants, 
but  repose  confidence  in  chosen  representatives  of  the 
nation.  Hasten  to  convoke  them  to  a  permanent  cham- 
ber, endowed  with  legislative  powers  and  qualified  to 
see  that  the  laws  are  not  broken,  that  the  treasury  is 


SEKGE    WriTE,    PKESII.ENT  OP  THE  COUNCIL  OB"  MINISTERS. 

(One  of  Russia's  strongest  men.) 

not  robbed,  and  that  the  milliards  accumulated  from 
the  nation's  mites  are  employed  suitably  and  for  proper 
purposes. 

.  -  ...       After  General  Mistchenko's  raid  to 

A  Battle  .  t    t  • 

on  the       the  west  01  the  Hun  and  Liao  rivers, 
Hun  River.     -^^   ^^-^  a_|;f(.j^jp|;  ^^   ^^^^  (.jjg  Japanese 

communications,  in  the  middle  of  January,  thei-e 
had  been  quietness  between  the  armies  in  Man- 
churia until  January  25,  when  a  general  engage- 
ment began  on  the  Japanese  left  flank,  and  con- 
tinued for  six  days.  It  is  not  quite  clear  which 
army  attacked  first,  but  the  engagement  seems 
to  have  been  part  of  a  determined  effort  by 
General  Kuropatkin  to  break  through  tlie  Japa- 
nese lines  or  to  turn  their  left  flank  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Liao- Yang.  This  much  is  known, — the 
second  army,  under  General  Grippenberg,  was 
repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  more  than  15,000  inen. 
The  Japanese  lost  7,000.  After  the  encounter, 
which  was  severe  and  bitter,  and  during  which 
both  armies  suffered  much  from  the  cold,  the 
original  fortified  lines  had  been  resumed  without 
material  changes.  Serious  disagreenumts  had 
been  reported  between  General  Kuropatkin  and 
General  (xrippenberg,  the  former  accusing  the 
latter  of  useless  sacrifice  of  troops,  and  the  latter 
complaining  that  his  chief  did  not  properly  sup- 
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port  him.  General  Ciripiuniberg  ul'terward  ro- 
sigued,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Baron 
Kaulbars,  who,  some  months  ago,  liad  been  an- 
nounced as  the  commander  of  the  third  Russian 
army.  The  oflBcial  report  for  the  first  year  of 
the  war,  issued  by  the  Russian  general  staff  at 
St.  Petersburg.  February  1,  showed  that  1.'50,- 
000  officers  and  men  were  in  the  hospitals,  and 
that  between  48,000  and  50,000  had  been  killed 
on  the  field  of  battle.   . 

There  had  been  a  lull  in  the  major 
Naval  naval  activities  of  Russia  and  Japan 
Situation.  £qj.  geygj-ai  weeks  preceding  Admiral 
Togo's  departure  from  Tokio  (on  February  15) 
witli  a  secret  destination,  but  (it  had  been  gen- 
erally believed)  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
tlie  Russian  Baltic  fleet.  Admiral  Rozhestvenski 
had  been  cruising  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Madagascar,  causing  consider- 
able anxiety  to  the  French  governor-general  be- 
cause of  delicate  questions  of  neutrality.  Some 
peace  rumors  had  been  started  by  reports  that 
orders  for  coal  and  supplies,  originally  intended 
for  the  Baltic  fleet,  had  been  countermanded  by 
the  RussianGoverhment.  But  this  had  been  de- 
nied. On  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  third 
Pacific  squadron,  consisting  of  four  battleships 
and  one  cruiser,  had  left  Libau,  on  February  15,  to 
reenforce  Rozhestvenski.  Japan  had  announced 
that  colliers  accompanying  the  Baltic  fleet,  no 
matter  what  their  nationality,  would  be  fired  on 
and  sunk  by  her  warships.  With  the  fall  of 
Port  Arthur  and  the  release  of  the  blockading 
fleet,  the  scene  of  naval  activity  in  Japanese  wa- 
ters had  been  transferred  to  Vladivostok,  which, 
it  had  been  announced  early  in  February,  was 
completely  blockaded  by  the  Japanese.  The 
rather  protracted  sessions  of  the  North  Sea  Com- 
mission, in  Paris,  had  been  taken  up  with  the 
pi'esentation  of  voluminous  evidence,  the  Russian 
officers  persisting  in  their  testimony  that  they 
saw  Japanese  torpedo-boats  off  the  Dogger  Bank. 
The  chorus  of  praise  for  General  Stoeesel,  and 
his  defense  of  Port  Arthur,  is  not  so  general,  and 
popular  indignation  at  the  report  of  his  impend- 
ing court-martial  has  calmed  somewhat,  owing 
to  the  report,  on  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
Peking  correspondent  of  the  London  7'imes,  that 
"if  General  Stoessel  had  not  been  a  coward  and 
a  traitor,  Port  Arthur  might  have  held  out  until 
Easter."  There  was  plenty  of  food  and  ammu- 
nition, and  25,000  able-bodied  soldiers  in  the 
fortress.  It  was  the  cowardice  of  the  officers, 
the  limes  correspondent  tells  us,  which  brought 
about  the  capitulation.  "  If  the  real  hero  of  the 
defense,  General  Kondratclienko,  had  lived,  there 
might  have  been  a  different  story  to  tell." 


The    remarkable   success  of  the  Jap- 

Japanese  .  ,^ 

Medical  aiu^se  in  controlling  disease,  by  mam- 
'  ■  taining  almost  perfect  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  the  field,  has  been  referred  to  before 
in  these  pages.  The  report  of  the  officer  in 
charge  of  statistics  with  General  Oku's  army, 
issued  on  January  29,  gives  some  interesting 
confirmation  of  the  Japanese  reputation  in  this 
respect.  The  figures  show  that  from  May  6  to 
December  1  last  there  were  treated  in  the  Jap- 
anese forces  24,G42  cases  of  disease,  of  which 
only  40  resulted  fatally  ;  18,578  patients  recov- 
ered, 5,609  were  sent  to  Japan,  and  the  remain- 
der were  undergoing  treatment  wlien  the  figures 
were  compiled.  There  were  only  193  cases  of 
typhoid  and  .342  of  dysentery,  although  5,070 
cases  of  Ijeri-beri  were  reported.  The  casual- 
ties during  this  period  were-:  killed,  5,127  ; 
wounded,  21,080:  missing,  40G.  Sixteen  per 
cent,  of  the  wounded  died,  1 9  per  cent,  recovered 
in  the  field,  and  65  per  cent,  were  sent  back  to 
Japan.  This  record  is  remarkable  :  mucli  better 
than  ours  in  the  Spanish  war  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances.  Rarely  has  the  world  seen 
such  an  efficient  combination  of  the  qualities  of 
the  warrior  with  the  scientific  care  of  health. 

The  heroism  and  remarkable  warlike 
TrafnTrw      qualities  of  the  Japanese  may  be  a 

surprise  to  Western  nations  ;  but 
back  of  the  splendid  patriotism  and  loyalty  to 
Emperor  and  country  is  the  fine  physical  develop- 
ment, the  result  of  the  application,  for  generations, 
of  Samurai  ideals.  The  first  training  of  a  youth 
under  this  system  was  to  be  thrown,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  naked  into  the  snow  and  ordered  to  box  or 
fence  himself  warm.  The  now  famous  jiu-jitsu 
originated  thus.  This  fine  physical  training  and 
patriotism  was  shown  in  the  attack  on  Pe- 
king, in  1900,  when  General  Fukushima  and  his 
command  were  the  admiration  and  envy  of  all 
Europe.  It  is  better,  the  Japanese  are  saying, 
that  Japan  should  fight  now,  because  her  soldiers 
are  still  under  the  influence  of  the  old  training. 
In  twenty  years,  owing  to  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic conditions,  the  Japanese  will  be  as  flabby 
and  useless  for  soldiers  as  most  of  the  Conti- 
nental European  armies  are  to-day.  The  Japanese 
army,  we  may  add,  in  answer  to  a  query  by  a 
Review  reader,  is  organized  on  the  German 
system,  with  slight  modifications.  The  Emperor 
is  the  commander-in-chief.  He  is  represented 
by  two  marshals,  at  present,  Oyama  and  Vama- 
gata.  There  are  ten  full  generals, — Kuroki. 
Oku,  Nodzu,  Nogi,  Kodama,  Katsura,  Yama- 
guchi,  Hasegawa,  Nishi,  and  Sakuma.  Then 
come  lieutenant-genei-als  ;  then  major-generals. 
The  most  famous  major-general  is  Fukushima. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

(From  January  21  to  Fchruary  17,  190:'.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN   CONGRESS. 

Janiiary  21. — The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  inipeacliment  trial  of  Judge  Swayne 

The  House  passes  the  Indian  appropriation  bill;  Speaker 
Cannon  appoints  a  committee  of  seven  to  manage  the 
Swayne  impeachment  case. 

January  23. — The  Senate  passes  the  fortifications  ap- 
propriation bill The  House  devotes  the  day  to  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  business. 

January  24. — The  Senate  is  sworn  in  by  the  chief  jus- 
tice as  a  court  for  the  impeaclnnent  trial  of  Judge 
Swayne. ..  .The  House  considers  District  of  Columbia 
affairs. 

January  25. — The  Senate  debates  the  army  appropria- 
tion bill The  House  passes  the  District  of  Columl)ia 

and  Military  Academj' appropriation  bills,  and  sends  the 
fortifications  bills  to  conference. 

January  26. — The  Senate  passes  the  army  appropria- 
tion bill The  House  considers  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill. 

January  27. — The  Senate  continues  discussion  of  the 
Statehood  bill. . .  .The  House  passes  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  sends  back  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  the  army  appropriation  bill. 


HON.    KOBEIiT  WATCHORN. 

(New  commissioner  of  immit;ratioii,  port  of  Xew  Yorl:.) 


JUDGE  CHARLES  SWAYNE. 

(United  States  district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Florida,  against  whom  Impeachment  proceedings  have 
been  begun  before  the  United  States  Senate.) 

January  28. — The  Hou.se  adopts  a  resolution  authoriz- 
ing an  investigation  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

January  30. — The  House  adopts  the  conference  report 
on  the  legislative  appropriation  bill  and  begins  con- 
sideration of  the  Post-Office  appropriation  bill. 

January  31. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
overcapitalization  of  corporations  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, and  a  bill  to  prevent  express  companies  carrying 
obscene  literature. 

Februarys. — Judge  Swayne,  tnrough  counsel,  enters 
a  plea  of  not  guilty  in  tlie  impeachment  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Senate The  House  passes  the  Post-Office  ap- 
propriation bill. 

February  4. — The  House  passes  the  diplomatic  and 
Cf)nsular  appropriation  bill. 

February  6. — The  Senate  receives  the  reply  of  the 
House  managers  to  Judge  Swayne's  plea  of  not  guilty 

in  the  impeachment  proceedings The  House  begins 

consideration  of  the  Townsend-Esch  railroad-rate  bill. 

February  7. — The  Senate  passes  the  Statehood  bill, 
pi-oviding  for  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory  as  one  State  and  New  Mexico  as  another. . . . 
In  the  House,  Mr.  McCall  (Rep.,  Mass.)  attacks  the 
railroad-rate  bill.  ; 
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PATIENTS   IN   ONEOl     THE   FOUR  GIJEAT  JAPANESE  JIILITARY 
HOSPITALS. 

(This  hos;!ital  is  equipped  to  care  for  15,000  wounded  men.) 

February  8. — The  electoral  vote  is  canvassed  by  both 
branches  in  joint  session,  the  result  being  announced  as 
336  for  Roosevelt  and  Fairbanks  and  140  for  Parker  and 

Davis Tlie  Senate  discusses  the  Hay- Bond  treaty  in 

■executive  session The  House  continues  debate  of  the 

railroad-rate  bill. 

Februarj'  9. — The  Senate  considei's  the  agricultural 

appropriation  bill The  House,  by  a  vote  of  326  to  17, 

passes  the  Townsend-Esch  railroad-rate  bill. 

February  10. — In  the  Senate,  the  taking  of  testimony 
in  the  Swayne  impeachment  trial  is  begun  ;  the  arbitra- 
tion treaties  are  considered  in  executive  session The 

House  begins  consideration  of  the  bill  providing  a  form 
of  government  for  the  Panama  Canal  zone. 

February  11. — The  Senate,  in  executive  session,  rati- 
fies the  arbitration  treaties  with  various  nations,  after 
having    adopted  an  amendment  changing    the   word 

"agreement"  to  "treaty." The  House  passes  five  bills 

for  the  better  protection  of  life  on  steamboats,  recom- 
mended by  the  commission  on  the  Slocum  disaster. 

February  15. — The  Senate,  in  executive  session,  re- 
ceives from  President  Roosevelt  the  treaty  with  Santo 

Domingo  (see  page  293) The  House  considers  the  naval 

appropriation  bill. 

February  16. — The  House  passes  the  bill  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Panama  Canal  zone,  and  returns  to  the 
Senate  the  wheat-drawback  amendment  to  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill,  with  a  statement  that  it  in- 
vades the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  House. 
POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

January  21. — After  calling  on  President  Roosevelt  at 
the  White  House,  William  J.  Biyan,  announces  his  ap- 
proval of  the  President's  views  on  railroad-rate  leg- 
islation. 

January  22. — The  annual  report  of  the  commission- 
ers of  ediication  of  Porto  Rico  shows  that  tliere  are 
accommodations  for  only  one-fifth  of  the  children  of 
school  age. 

January  23. — Senator  Smoot,  of  Utah,  refuses  to  tes- 
tify before  the  Senate  committee  concerning  the  en- 
dowment ceremony  of  the  Mormon  Church. 


January  25. — In  the  Delaware  Senate,  an  Addicks 
Republican  is  chosen  President  pro  tern.,  thus  breaking 
a  deadlock. . .  .Governor  La  FoUette,  of  Wisconsin,  de- 
clares that  he  will  not  accept  his  election  as  United 
States  Senator  unless  the  railroad  legislation  is  enacted 
bj^  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  (see  page  299). 

January  27. — Samuel  H.  Piles  (Rep.)  is  elected  United 
States  Senator  by  the  Washington  Legislature. 

January  28. — Secretary  Taft  makes  an  argument  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  the 
i-eduction  of  the  tariff  on  Philipijine  products. 

January  30. — The  LTnited  State  Supreme  Court,  by  a 
unanimous  decision,  declares  the  beef  trust  illegal. 

February  1. — United  States  Senator  Mitchell,  of  Ore- 
gon, is  indicted  on  six  counts  for  alleged  bribery  in 
connection  with  land-fraud  cases. 

February  2. — Attorney  General  Moody,  in  an  opinion 
rendered  to  Secretary  Shaw,  holds  that  a  drawback  of 
99  per  cent,  of  the  duty  may  legally  be  allowed  on  ex- 
ported  flour   made  in   part  from   imported   wheat 

Judge  Charles  H.  Darling  resigns  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 


THE  fut:ti!e  ejipeuou  of  .japan. 

(Eldest  son  of  the  crown  prince,  born  in  Tokio  on  April 
29,  1<)()1.) 

February  3. — The  Interstate  (\)mnierce  Comnii.s.sion 
finds  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Ft?  Railway  Com- 
pany guilty  of  "flagrant  and  willful  violatit)ns  of  law" 
in  granting  rebates  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
imny. ..  .Attorney  General    Moody    ju.stifies  President 
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ADMIRAL  SHIBAYAMA. 

(Japanese  naval  commander  at  Port  Arthur.) 

Roosevelt's  action  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  Indian 
school  funds. 

February  6. — President  Roosevelt  signs  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  construction  of  railroads  in  the  Philippines. 

February  8. — August  W.  Machen  and  others,  con- 
victed of  postal  frauds,  are  incai*cei"ated  in  the  West 
Virginia  Penitentiary. 

February  9. — Attorney-General  Moody  appoints  ex- 
Attorney-General  Judson  Harmon,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
Frederick  F.  Judson,  of  St.  Louis,  to  investigate  the 
alleged  granting  of  rebates  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  F6  Railroad  Company. 

February  11.  —  Representative  J.  N.  Williamson,  of 
Oregon,  is  indicted  for  conspiracy  to  defi-aud  the 
Government  of  public  lands. 

February  1.3. — Xew  indictments  against  United  States 
Senator  Mitchell  and  Representatives  Hermann  and 
Williamson  are  returned  by  the  federal  grand  jury  at 
Portland,  Ore. 

February  1.5. — The  Kansas  House  of  Representatives 
passes  a  bill  for  a  State  oil  refinery Chicago  Repub- 
licans   nominate  John    M.   Harlan   for  mayor The 

Rhode   Island   Legislature  elects   Judge  William  W. 
Douglas  chief  justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

February  16. — In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of 
tlie  House  of  Representatives,  Commissioner  Garfield, 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Corporations,  takes  action  to 
begin  an  investigation  of  the  methods  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  in  Kansas. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

January  21. — President  Lcnibet,  of  France,  asks  M. 
Rouvier  to  form  a  new  cabinet. 

January  22. — The  striking  workmen  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, led  by  Father  Gapon,  jikjvc  toward  the  Winter 
Palace  Square  in  order  to  deliver  their  petition  to  the 


Czar  in  person  :  they  are  everywliere  met  by  detach- 
ments of  troops,  and  are  shot  down  by  hundreds  as  they 
try  to  press  onward  (.see  page  30.3). 

January  24.--The  French  cabinet  is  completed,  M. 
Rouvier  taking,  besides  the  premiership,  the  portfolio 
of  finance,  M.  Delcass6  remaining  as  minister  of  foi-- 
eign  affairs,  and  M.  Berteaux  as  minister  of  war. 

January  25.— The  Czar  appoints  General  Trepoff,  by 
decree,  to  be  the  new  governor-general  of  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  Maxim  Gorki  is  arrested  at  Riga. 

January26.— Premier  Balfour,  of  Great  Britain,  speak- 
ing at  Manchester,  declares  that  there  has  been  no 
change  in  his  opinion  of  the  fiscal  question,  and  that 
there  will  be  no  dissolution  of  Parliament  until  the 
government  is  defeated. 

January  27.— The  Hungarian  ministry  is  defeated  at 

the   general    election In    France,    Premier   Rouvier 

makes  a  statement  of  the  policy  of  the  new  cabinet  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

January  29.— The  city  of  Warsaw  is  under  mob  rule, 
the  troops  being  unable  to  suppress  the  revolt. 

February  1.— It  is  announced  that  Prince  Mirski,  the 

Russian  minister  of  the  interior,  has  resigned  office 

Premier  Tisza  presents  the  resignation  of  the  Hungarian 
cabinet  to  the  Emperor. 

February  2.— The  committee  of  Russian  ministers, 
appointed  todevi.se  the  best  means  forgiving  effect  to 
the  Czar's  declaration  for  reform,  recommends  an  in- 
crease of  the  powers  of  the  Senate  over  the  ministers. 

February  6.— Soisalon  Soiniiien,  procurator-general 
of  Finland,  is  assassinated  at  Helsingfoi-s The  As- 
sembly of  the  Nobles  at  St.  Petersburg,  sends  an  address 
to  the  Czar,  urging  that  representatives  of  tlie  people 
should  have  a  share  in  the  government. 

February  14.— The  British  Parliament  is  opened  by 
King  Edward,  who  reads  the  speecli  from  the  throne. 


om:  of  new  vowk's  MorNTi'.D  ror.icEMKN. 

(These  oflic^ers  direct  tlie  movements  of  traffic  in  congested 
thoroughfares.) 
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Ft'hniary  Itj. — Tlit'  Supreiiu'  roiirt  of  ViMU'zuela  re- 
aftiniis  its  decision  against  the  American  Asplialt  Com- 
pany. 

February  IT. — Grand  Duke  Sergins,  of  Ritssia,  is  assas- 
sinated at  Moscow. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

January '21. — A  protocol  is  signed  between  the  United 
State's  and  Santo  Domingo  (see  page  293). 
January  23. — An  out- 


Copyright  by  Rockwood. 

THE  LATE  JAMES  C.    CARTER. 

(Long  regarded  as  the  leader  of 
the  New  York  bar.) 


line  of  the  plan  of  the 
United  States  Govern- 
ment for  administering 
the  finances  of  Santo 
D o  m i  II g o  is  m a d e 
public. 

January  24. — China 
makes  a  general  denial 
of  Russia's  charges  of 
violations  of  neutral- 
ity ;  counter  -  charges 
against  Russia  are  set 
up. 

January  25. — The 
North  Sea  Commission 
resumes  its  session  at 
Paris ;  British  witnes.s- 
es  are  heard. 

January  30.  —  The 
British  ambassador  to 
Russia  asks  for  a 
prompt  explanation  of 

the  attacks  on  the  British  consul  and  pro-consul  at 
Warsaw. 

February  1. — In  its  commercial  treaty  with  Germany, 
Russia  accepts  the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention,  and  gives 
promise  that  no  restrictions  will  be  placed  on  Jewish 
salesmen. 

February  4. — A  British  proposal  to  establish  a  Chris- 
tian governor-general  in  Macedonia,  is  reported  to  have 

been  coldly  received  by  all  the  powers  except  Italy 

It  is  authoritatively  announced  in  Washington  that  the 
United  States  will  not  assume  the  control  of  the  finances 
of  Santn  Domingo  until  the  agreement  with  that  coun- 
try has  been  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

February  8. — It  is  announced  that  no  further  loans 
will  be  granted  Turkey  by  France,  owing  to  complica- 
tions arising  from  a  German  contract  to  supply  artillery 

for  the  Porte The  British  Privy  Council  hands  down 

a  decision,  granting  to  the  United  States  leave  to  appeal 
in  the  case  of  the  KltUj  Dee,  captured  by  a  Canadian 
cruiser. 

February  13. — The  North  Sea  case  is  closed  before  the 

International  Commission,  Paris It  is  announced 

at  Washington  that  the  arbitration  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  powers  will  not  be  pre- 
sented to  the  governments  with  which  they  were  nego- 
tiated as  amended  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR. 

Janitary  27. — General  Kuropatkin  reports  the  capture 
of  Sandepas,  a  strongly  fortified  village,  and  of  posi- 
tions near  Shakhe. 

January  29. — The  fighting  in  Manchuria  results  in  a 
Russian  defeat,  Kuropatkin's  troops  having  been  driven 
out  of  Sandepas ;  Marquis  Oyama  announces  that  all 


the  Russians  on  his  left  have  been  forced  back  across 
the  Hun. 

February  5. — It  is  reported  that  both  armies  in  Man- 
churia are  strengthening  their  positions. 

February  8. — Admiral  Togo  hoists  his  flag  on  the 
Miknsa. 

February  12. — The  Japanese  resume  the  bombard 
ment  of  Lone  Tree  Hill,  and  the  railway  between  Har- 
bin and  Mukden  is  cut. 

February  14.— More  Rtissian  repulses  in  Manchuria 
are  reported. 

OBITUARY. 

January  22. — Lord  Kinross,  president  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  67. 

January  23. — Rudolph  Siemering,  the  German  sculp- 
tor. 

January  24. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Lewis,  bishop  of 
Llandaff,  Wales,  83. 

January  26.— Sir  Francis  Pakenham,  K.C.M.G.,  73. 
Charles  Lockhart,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  and  at  one  time  pi*esident  of  the  cor- 
poration, 86. 

Janitary  27. — Judge  John  M.  Hall,  formerly  president 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  63. 

January  29. — Dr.  Edward  L.  Cunningham,  said  to 
have  been  the  oldest  surviving  graduate  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  96. 

February  1. — Oswald  Achenbach,  the  German  art^ 
ist,  78. 

February  2. — M.  Henri  Germain,  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  81. 

Februarys. — Elbridge  Gerry  Bunnell,  formerly  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times. 

February  4. — Louis  Ernest  Barrias,  the  French  sculp- 
tor, 64. 

February  6. — John  T.  Mlchau,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  a 
well-known  student  of  archaeology,  54. 

February  7. — Joseph  H.  Manley,  the  well-known  Re- 
publican leader  of  Maine,  62. 

February  8.— Rear  Admiral  Frank  C.  Cosby,  U.S.N., 
retired,  65. 

February  9. — Adolf  von  Menzel,  the  German  artist, 

90 The  Earl  of  Kenmare,  80 Chief  Justice  Pardon 

E.  Tillinghast,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court,  68 
....Ex-Federal  District  Judge  Henry  W.  Blodgett,  of 
Illinois,  84. 

February  10. — Charles  Hack'ley,  of  Muskegon,  Mich., 
lumberman  and  philanthropist,  68. 

Februai-y  11.^ — Ex-Congressman  Leonard  Myers,  of 
Pennsylvania,  78 Sylvester  Scovel,  war  correspond- 
ent, 36. 

February  13. — William  Cowper  Prime,  the  well- 
known  art  collector,  of  New  York  City,  80. 

February  14.^ — James  C.  Carter,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent members  of  the  New  York  bar,  78 Prof.  Al- 

pheus  S.  Packard,  of  Brown  University,  66. 

February  15. — Gen.   Lew  Wallace,    of  Indiana,   the 

author  of   "Ben    Hur,"  78 Rev.  H.  A.  Schauffler, 

D.D.,  of  Cleveland,  68. 

February  16. — Jay  Cooke,  a  noted  financier  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  83. 

February  17. — Grand  Duke  Sergius,  uncle  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  48. 


SOME 
INTERNA- 
TIONAL 
CARTOONS 
OF  THE 
MONTH. 

THE  South  American  press  is 
giving  more  attention  than 
ever  to  the  affairs  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  personality  and 
policies  of  President  Roosevelt 
are  under  constant  discussion 
in  the  Latin-American  republics. 
The  first  cartoon  on  this  page  re- 
flects the  old-time  feeling  against 
lis  that  exists  in  Chile.  It  is,  of 
course,  an  absurdly  illogical  car- 
toon, since  everything  in  our 
present  South  American  policj' 
is  directed  toward  the  strength- 
ening and  preservation  of  the 
republics,  and  nothing  could  be 
further  from  our  views  than  the 
absorption  of  South  American 
republics.  We  are  interested, 
rather,  in  helping  them  to  keep 
free  from  European  aggression. 
On  the  following  page  is  a  car- 
toon of  similar  import,  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  entitled  "The 
Yankee  Peril."  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  South  American 
public  opinion  is  led  astray  bj' 
organs  at  once  so  ill-informed 
and  so  prejudiced. 


PHIiSIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  FORTHCOMING   FEAST,— A  SOUTH  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  THE 
LATEST  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 

From.  Sucesoa  (Valparaiso,  Chile). 


THE  PARTIES  AND  THE  PRESIDENT'S  RAlLItOAD  POLICY 

From  the  Post  (Washington,  D.  C). 


.** 


The  Senate  TO  THE  President:  "Say  !  What's  it  about?' 
From  the  Herald  (Boston). 
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AVmCH  WAY  ? 

He  will  ma^e  no  mistake  if  he  follows  the  footprints 
From  the  Record-Herald  (Chicago) . 


At  the  present  time,  they  think  Roosevelt  was  really 
in  earnest. 

THE  ILLEGAL  TRUST  IS  BEGINNING  TO  WAKE  UP  TO  AN 

UNPLEASANT  FACT.— From  the  Tribune  (Chicago). 


SOME  INTERNATIONAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


2H0 


LAYING    FOR  THE  REI,TEF  TRAIN. 

From  the  Ohio  State  Jtmrnal  (Columbus). 

Newspaper  cartoons,  last  month,  reflecting  upon  the 
methods  of  the  United  States  Senate,  were  not  limited 
to  any  section  or  political  party.  Hundreds  of  them 
were  published,  all  the  way  from  New  York  to  San 
Franci.sco.  Many  of  them  were  doubtless  unjust ;  but 
they  reflected  a  very  general  distrust  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  expressed  a  common  feeling  tliat  as 
a  body  it  ranks  far  below  the  House  in  patriotism  as 
well  as  in  efficiency,  and  that  it  is  in  very  sorry  con- 
tra.stwith  the  disinterested  public  spirit  that  character- 
izes the  administration. 


Unci.eSam:  "Novvsquh' 
From  the  Tdciiram 


m  ;  it's  your  turn." 
(New  York). 


ASLEEP  AT  THE  SWITCH. 

From  the  Times  (Minneapolis) . 


UNCLE    SAM   INVITES    VENEZUELA    TO     OCCUPY    A    CHAIR    IN 
THE    INTERNATIONAL     HARHER  SHOP,    .HIST    MADE    VACANT 

BY  SANTO  noMiMGO.— From  the  i'o.st  (Washington). 
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"ORDER  REIGNS  IN  ST.  PETERSBURG."— From  Fl'Sf/UfffO  (Turill). 


THE   BEAR  AND  HIS  ROYAL   KEEPER. 

With  his  ammunition  gone,  how  long  can  the  keeper  ward 
off  the  infuriated  beast  ? 

WvoTo.  Kladdcradatsch  (Berlin). 


PDIR   I-E  MiiRlTi:. 

The  Mikado  (to  the  Czar)  :  "  May  your  IMajesty  long  con- 
tinue your  '  tranquillizing '  methods.  In  the  meantime,  deign 
to  accept  this  decoration  as  Japan's  best  friend." 
From  Punch  (London). 


THE  CZAR  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  Russian  Peasant:  " Little  Father !    Little  Father ! " 

The  Czar:  "Well,  well!    Just  as  I  thought  I  had  him  asleep  !  "—From  Amxterdainrnrr  (Amsterdam). 


the  ST.    PE'i'EKSIUMUi    IM  ASSACli  K. 

Reactionaiiy  Russian  (to  the  Czar) :  "Don't  be  alarmed,  Sire,  nothing  unusual  has  happened.    It  is  only  the  exaggera- 
tions of  the  sensational  press."— From  Vie  lUustrce  (Paris). 
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As  the  peasant  had  worked  it  out. 


The  minister  of  justice  reduces  it. 


Tlie  Cliurch  finds  it  too  lont 


Tlie  Dowayer-Empress  must  also  use  tlie       [The  "  Little  Father  "  takes  his  ttirn.  Behold  what  remains  ! 

scissors. 

THE  RUSSIAN   REFORM   GARMENT  AFTER  THE  AUTOCRATIC   TAILORS  HAVE  HAD  THEIR   SAY.— From  Fldh   (Berlin). 


JAPAN  AS  THE   LITTLE  SCHOOLMASTER  OK  THE  EAST. 


rXir- 


1      ?     1 


Little  Schoolmaster  :  "It's  a  sliame  to  whip  this  boy  so  peace  on  earth  ! 

often,  when  he  has  so  much  trouble  at  home,  but  he's  got  to       Some  of  the  first  designs  submitted  for  the  proposed  Palace 
learn  that  geography  lesson."  of  Peace  at  the  Hague. 


From  the  Chronicle  (Chicago). 


From  Kluddcradatsdi  (Berlin). 


SANTO    DOMINGO   AND   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

BY  JOHN  BASSETT  MOORE. 


ON  Saturday,  the  21st  of  January,  there  ap- 
peared in  a  late  edition  of  an  evening- 
newspaper,  in  the  city  of.  New  York,  a  tele- 
grapliic  report  from  Santo  Domingo,  the  capital 
of  Santo  Domingo  (officially  known  as  the  Domin- 
ican Republic),  that  Commander  A.  C.  Dilling- 
ham, U.S.N.,  whose  presence  at  Santo  Domingo 
on  a  special  mission  had  previously  been  an- 
nounced, and  Mr.  Dawson,  the  American  min- 
ister, had  concluded  with  the  Dominican  gov- 
ernment an  important  agreement.  In  further 
dispatches  from  Santo  Domingo,  published  in 
the  press  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  '22d  of 
January,  it  was  stated  that  the  agreement  was  in 
the  form  of  a  protocol  ;  that,  under  it,  the  United 
States  was  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the 
Dominican  territory,  undertake  the  adjustment 
of  foreign  claims,  administer  the  finances  on 
certain  lines,  and  assist  in  maintaining  order  ; 
and  that  the  arrangement  was  to  take  effect  on 
the  1st  of  February. 

From  these  statements  the  inference  was  widely 
drawn  that  there  existed  an  intention  to  treat  the 
protocol  as  a  perfected  international  agreement,  as 
if  it  did  not  fall  within  that  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  which  empowers  the 
President  to  make  treaties  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Promptly,  on  the  22d 
of  January,  however,  a  formal  statement  was  is- 
sued by  Mr.  Loomis,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
in  which  the  paper  reported  to  have  been  signed 
at  Santo  Domingo  was  described  as  a  "memo- 
randum of  a  proposed  agreement ;  "  and  the 
significance  of  this  phrase  has  since  been  more 
fully  disclosed  by  the  announcement  made  in  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Cullom,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poi'eign  Relations,  that  no  treaty  or 
agreement  had  been  "fully  executed,"  but  that 
the  "proposed  contract,"  or  whatever  it  might 
be  called,  was  "in  the  way  of  execution,  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  it  to  the  Senate."  The  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Loomis  and  Senator  Cullom  require 
no  confirmation  ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that 
some  of  the  clauses  of  the  protocol,  as  signed  at 
Santo  Domingo  on  the  20th  of  January  and 
published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  the  next  day, 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  the  agreement  must 
necessarily  have  been  regarded  at  Washington 
as  tentative  rather  than  definitive. 

Since  we  are  assured  tliat  the  administration 
has  not  proposed  and  does  not  propose  to  assume 


important  obligations  toward  Santo  Domingo,  by 
means  of  an  international  agreement,  without 
consulting  the  Senate,  we  are  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  participating  in  the  constitutional 
discussions  by  which  the  question  of  policy  has 
unfortunately  been  so  largely  obscured  and  sup- 
planted. The  qiiestion  of  methods,  provided 
they  be  constitutional,  is  one  of  detail.  The  end 
in  view'  may,  no  doubt,  be  accomplished  by  a 
treaty  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it  could 
be  as  fully  accomplished  by  a  joint  resolution  of 
Congress,  without  any  elaborate  agreement  with 
the  Dominican  government  ;  but  these  are  mat- 
ters into  which  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter. 
The  essential  fact  before  us  is,  that  the  United 
States  has  at  length  been  brought  face  to  face  in 
Sa^ito  Domingo  with  a  situation  which  calls  for 
definite  and  specific  action,  and  which  cannot  be 
evaded.  The  simple  truth  is  that  government 
has  broken  down  in  Santo  Domingo.  In  spite  of 
the  unsurpassed  riches  of  its  forests,  fields,  and 
mines,  the  country  has  gradually  descended  from 
stage  to  stage  of  fratricidal  contests  and  political 
and  social  disorders,  till  it  has  apparently  be- 
come incapable  of  unassisted  self-regeneration. 
With  revenues  which,  if  they  were  properly  col- 
lected and  administered,  would  be  ample  for  all 
legitimate  purposes,  the  government  is  obliged 
daily  to  borrow  at  ruinous  rates  the  money  re- 
quired for  its  ordinary  expenses,  and  the  only 
creditor  who  is  repaid  is  the  daily  lender.  To 
the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  the  gen- 
eral debt,  domestic  and  foreign,  nothing  is  de- 
voted. 

A    RETROSPECT. 

Such  conditions  are  not  wholly  new  in  Santo 
Domingo  ;  but  the  misfortunes  produced  by 
them  have  gone  on  accumulating  for  sixty  years, 
till  a  crisis,  which  was  bounil  to  come  sooner  or 
later,  has  at  length  been  reached.  The  Ameri- 
can commissioners, — Benjamin  F.  Wade,  Andrew 
D.  White,  and  S.  G-.  Howe, — who  visited  Santo 
Domingo  in  1871,  reported  that,  since  the  coun- 
try achieved  its  independence,  only  one  adminis- 
tration had  lasted  during  its  entire  constitutional 
term,  and  that,  after  it  came  to  an  end,  a  "period 
of  anarchy,"  lasting  six  years,  soon  ensued.  In 
l.SGl,  the  country  was  occupied  by  Spain  ;  in 
1.SG5,  the  Spanish  forces,  acting  under  a  law 
passed    by    the    Cortes,    were   withdrawn,    and 
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'' anarchy  again  followed."  And  so  the  stovy 
has  continiied  to  run.  During  the  long  adminis- 
tration of  ITeureaux  the  disorders  that  arose 
were  repressed  by  tlie  sternest  and  often  tlie 
most  arbitrary  measures,  but  the  evils  of  the 
political  system  were  not  corrected.  Indeed,  it 
was  under  Ileureaux  that  the  rankest  growth 
occurred  of  the  baleful  practice  of  preserving 
peace  by  means  of  "  asignacw^ies," — unlawful 
gratuities  paid  to  actual  or  potential  opponents 
of  the  existing  government  to  induce  them  to 
refrain  fi'om  exercising  the  profession  of  revolu- 
tionist. On  July  26,  1899,  Heureaux  was  as- 
sassinated. In  May  of  the  preceding  year,  a 
steamer  called  tlie  Funita,  with  men  and  arms, 
left  the  United  States,  ostensibly  to  ■  aid  the 
Cuban  insurgents,  and  as  the  United  States  was 
then  at  war  with  Spain,  the  expedition  was  un- 
derstood to  have  obtained  substantial  support 
from  the  American  Grovernment  ;  but  it  did  not 
go  to  Cuba.  Its  nominal  commander,  "  Captain 
Rodriguez,"  as  events  proved,  was  Seiior  Juan 
Isidro  Jimenez,  a  Dominican,  bent  on  revolution. 
A  landing  was  made  at  Montecristi.  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  expedition  were  captured 
and  shot,  but  Jimenez  escaped,  and  afterward 
renewed  his  revolutionary  enterprises. 

On  the  assassination  of  Heureaux,  the  vice- 
president.  General  Figuereo,  took  charge  of  the 
government  at  Santo  Domingo  ;  but  at  the  end 
of  August,  1899,  he  resigned,  and  the  members 
of  his  cabinet  abandoned  their  positions.  A  new 
revolution  had  been  started  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  and  on  the  5th  of  September  its  chief, 
Gen.  Horacio  Vasquez,  entered  the  capital  and 
became  the  head  of  a  provisional  government. 
This  government  lasted  till  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, when  Jimenez  succeeded  Vasquez  as  "con- 
stitutional," or  elective.  President,  with  Vasquez 
as  vice-president.  Senor  Ramon  Caceres,  who 
had  shot  Heureaux,  was  appointed  governor  of 
Santiago  and  delegate  of  the  government  in  the 
interior.  The  government  of  Jimenez,  though  it 
succeeded  in  repressing  certain  minor  uprisings, 
was,  after  a  severe  contest,  overthrown  in  May, 
1902,  by  a  revolution  led  by  General  Vasquez, 
the  vice-president,  who  again  became  President 
of  a  provisional  government.  In  the  following 
October,  local  outbreaks  began  to  occur.  They 
continued  till  March,  1903,  when,  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  President  Vasquez,  an  in- 
dependent revolution  was  started  at  the  capital 
under  Gen.  Alejandro  AVos  y  Gil,  who,  on  April 
18,  1903,  became  President  of  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment. On  the  20th  of  July  he  was  duly  in- 
stalled as  constitutional  President ;  but  on  the 
24th  of  November  he  was  overthrown  by  a  revo- 
lution under  the  lead  of  General  Morales,  who 


then  became  the  head  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment. When  Morales  assumed  the  reins  of  power 
a  tripartite  revolution  was  in  progress,  partici- 
pated in  by  the  Wos  y  Gil,  or  government,  party, 
the  Jimenez  party,  and  the  Vasquez  party.  These 
disturbances  continued  up  to  the  summer  of 
1904.  Marauding  bands  roamed  over  the  coun- 
try ;  the  capital  was  besieged  ;  the  house  of  the 
American  diplomatic  representative  was  repeat- 
edly pierced  by  shells  ;  American  naval  vessels 
were  fired  upon,  and  one  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer was  killed,  as  the  American  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative declared,  deliberately  ;  an  American 
merchant  steamer,  proceeding  under  the  escort 
of  a  naval  launch  to  her  dock,  was  fired  upon  by 
the  Jimenez  faction  ;  the  unfortified  town  of 
San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  inhabited  largely  by  for- 
eigners, was  taken  and  retaken  three  times,  and 
was  twice  bombarded  ;  American  sugar  estates 
were  preyed  upon  by  roving  partisans,  and 
the  owners  daily  stood  in  dread  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  torch  to  their  cane  ;  the  American 
railway,  running  from  Puerto  Plata  to  Santiago, 
which  had  previously  been  exempt  from  attack, 
was  seized  by  revolutionists,  tlie  tracks  torn  up, 
and  a  station  burned.  Since  June,  1904,  there 
has  existed  a  nominal  peace,  but  the  enemies  of 
the  government  have  in  places  maintained  a  de- 
fiant position,  and  actually  collected  and  used  the 
revenues,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  general  belief 
that  but  for  the  restraining  presence  of  an  Amer- 
ican man-of-war  at  Puerto  Plata,  an  open  revo- 
lution would  have  been  in  progress  in  the  north 
since  the  middle  of  December. 

THE    GREAT    INTERESTS    AT    STAKE. 

That  conditions  so  destructive  and  dangerous 
should,  if  possible,  be  abated  is  manifest.  Nor 
are  the  interests  at  stake  small.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  vast  concern  of  the  Dominicans  them- 
selves in  the  establishment  of  law  and  order, 
the  accumulated  foreign  commercial  and  indus- 
trial interests  are  so  considerable  that  their  sac- 
rifice is  not  to  be  contemplated.  The  American 
vested  interests  alone  are  commonly  valued  at 
$20,000,000.  The  great  sugar  estates  are  owned 
chiefly  by  Americans  and  Italians.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  around  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  where 
in  the  late  disturbances  the  estates  were  much 
damaged  by  roving  bands,  American  invest- 
ments in  the  sugar  industry  amount  to  |G,000,- 
000.  Extensive  banana  plantations  are  also 
owned  by  Americans  ;  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany holds  more  than  18,000  acres,  represent- 
ing an  investment  of  more  than  $500,000. 
There  are  two  completed  railroads,  one  of  which 
is  owned  by  British  subjects,  while  the  other, 
running  from   Puerto   Plata   to    Santiago,   was 
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chiefly  constructed  and  is  now  held  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Company  of  tlie  Central  Dominican 
Railway,  an  American  corporation.  The  exporta- 
tion of  woods  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Americans. 
The  oil  fields  of  Azua  are  being  developed  by  an 
American  company.  The  wharf  privileges  of  the 
three  principal  ports  are  owned  by  foreigners — 
Americans  and  Italians.  Four  great  commer- 
cial houses  ai'e  owned  or  controlled  by  Ger- 
mans, and  one  by  Italians.  One  of  the  two 
steamship  lines  that  regularly  ply  between  Do- 
minican and  foreign  ports  is  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can firm  of  W.  P.  Clyde  &  Co.,  while  the  other 
is  French.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that,  when 
citizens  of  a  country  go  abroad  and  engage  in 
business,  they  must  be  held  to  assiime  all  tlie 
risks  of  disorder  and  injury  in  the  country  to 
which  they  go,  and  can  look  to  the  local  author- 
ities only,  no  matter  how  inefficient  or  malevo- 
lent they  may  be,  for  protection  ;  but  it  suffices 
to  say  that  no  respectable  government  acts  on 
any  such  theoiy. 

PROTECTION  OF  THE  CREDITORS. 

While  commercial  and  industrial  interests  in 
Santo  Domingo  require  protection,  so  also  do  the 
interests  of  the  country's  creditors.  These  in- 
terests deserve  just  consideration,  but  the  prob- 
lem they  present  is  not  so  difficult  as  is  some- 
times supposed.  ~  The  Dominican  public  debt  is 
often  said  to  amount  to  from  $32,000,000  to 
$35,000,000,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  sub- 
stantiate these  figui'es  except  by  including  un- 
liquidated claims  at  an  enormous  overvaluation. 
The  Dominican  bonded  debt  held  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Eui'ope, — chiefly  in  France  and  Belgium, 
and  to  a  small  extent  in  Germany, — amounts  to 
about  114,817,697,  exclusive  of  overdue  interest 
aggregating  about  $750,000.  Under  a  contract 
made  with  the  Dominican  government  in  1901 
by  committees  of  bondholders  in  Paris  and 
Antwerp,  and  ratified  by  the  Dominican  Con- 
gress,— a  contract  which  has  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  French  and  Belgian  governments, — 
interest  is  payable  on  the  principal  of  the  bonds 
at  a  fixed  sum  per  annum,  on  a  sliding  scale  ; 
but  the  bonds  are  redeemable  at  fifty  cents  on 
the  dollar.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  entire 
debt  could,  with  the  consent  of  the  French  and 
Belgian  governments  and  the  bondholders,  be 
capitalized  on  that  basis,  if  the  establishment  of 
a  sinking  fund  and  the  payment  of  a  reasonable 
rate  of  inter ect  were  assured  by  the  adm lustra- 
tion of  the  revenues  by  the  United  States.  There 
are  also  holdings  of  Dominican  bonds  in  Eng- 
land, which  the  British  Government  has  hereto- 
fore manifested  its  intention  to  protect  ;  but  as 
these  bonds  are  held  by  interests  allied  with  the 


San  Domingo  Improvement  Company  of  New 
York,  they  are  nov/  protected  by  the  inter- 
national award  rendered  on  the  14th  of  July 
last,  under  the  protocol  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominican  Republic  of  January 
31,  1903.  Under  this  protocol  the  Dominican 
government  agreed  to  pay,  in  full  settlement  of 
all  claims  of  the  San  Domingo  Improvement 
Company  and  its  allied  American  companies,  and 
for  the  transfer  of  all  their  properties,  rights,  and 
interests,  the  sum  of  $4,500,000,  on  terms  to  be 
fixed  by  three  arbitrators,  who  were  also  to  pre- 
scribe the  manner  in  wliich  the  moneys  should 
be  collected.  The  gross  amount  to  be  paid  was 
fixed  in  the  protocol  at  the  instance  of  the  Do- 
minican government.  The  bonds  of  the  Ameri- 
can companies  were  thrown  in  at  fifty  cents  on 
the  dollar  and  other  claims  were  compromised 
or  relinquished.  The  ai'bitrators  (Judge  George 
Gray,  the  Hon.  John  G.  Carlisle,  and  Senor  Don 
Manuel  de  J.  Galvan)  fixed  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  installments,  in  which  the  principal  sum 
was  to  be  paid,  and  awarded  that,  in  case  the 
Dominican  government  failed  to  make  the  re- 
quisite payments,  they  should  be  directly  col- 
lected, by  an  agent  to  be  appointed  by  the 
United  States,  at  Puerto  Plata,  and,  in  case 
the  revenues  there  should  be  insufficient,  or  in 
case  of  any  other  manifest  necessity,  or  if  the 
Dominican  government  should  so  request,  then 
at  the  ports  of  Sanchez,  Samana,  and  Monte- 
cristi. 

In  addition  to  the  Ijonded  debt,  there  is  a  float- 
ing interior  debt  of  about  $3,230,000,  not  includ- 
ing arrearages  of  interest.  Of  this  debt  about 
$2,500,000  belongs  to  resident  merchants  of 
European  nationality,  the  larger  part  being  held 
by  the  representatives  of  a  deceased  Italian 
merchant  named  Vicini.  There  are  also  liqui- 
dated German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  claims  (other 
than  Vicini),  amounting  to  about  $375,000,  which 
are  secured  by  definite  contracts  and  the  as- 
signment of  specific  revenues.  The  total  bonded 
and  liquidated  debt  of  the  republic  amounts  to 
about  $25,000,000.  Beyond  this  there  are  the 
unliquidated  claims  to  which  I  have  heretofore 
adverted. 

HOW    FINANCIAL    OBLIGATIONS    HAVE    BEEN 
"  DODGED." 

For  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  bonds 
embraced  in  the  French-Belgian  contract,  the 
monthly  revenues  of  the  southern  ports  of  Santo 
Domingo  and  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  are  pledged 
to  tlie  amount  of  $25,000,  and  agents  of  the 
bondholders  are  authorized  to  receive  the  money, 
as  well  as  to  advist;  the  Dominican  government 
in  financial  matters.      Other  creditors  also  hold 
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specific  pledges  of  the  revenues.  These  pledges 
have,  however,  in  the  past  few  years  proved  to 
be  worthless.  Nothing  was  paid  on  the  Ameri- 
can award  till  the  latter  part  of  October  last, 
wlien  the  agent  appointed  by  the  United  States 
took  charge  of  the  custom  house  at  Puerto  Plata. 
In  this  relation  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  condition  of  things  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic with  regard  to  the  collection  of  the  revenues. 
Many  years  ago  the  government,  being  unable  to 
raise  money  on  ordinary  security,  adopted  the 
practice  of  vesting  the  power  of  collection  in  its 
creditors.  Duties  are  settled  ia  pagares,  or  pi'om- 
issory  notes,  duly  indorsed,  and  payable  usually 
in  a  month  or  two  months.  In  order  to  secure 
loans,  these  pagares  were  handed  over  to  the 
creditor,  who  collected  the  money  directly  from 
the  importer  or  exporter.  This  expedient,  which 
was  designed  to  protect  the  creditor  against  the 
government  itself  as  well  as  against  its  enemies, 
was  in  vogue  when  the  government  in  1888 
sought  financial  relief  in  Europe.  Such  relief 
was  obtained  from  Westendorp  &  Company, 
bankers,  of  Amsterdam,  who  in  that  year  under- 
wrote and  issued,  at  83^  per  cent.,  6  per  cent, 
gold  bonds  of  the  Dominican  government  to  the 
amount  of  £770,000  sterling,  the  government 
creating  a  first  lien  on  all  its  customs  revenues, 
and  authorizing  the  Westendorps  to  collect  and 
receive  at  the  custom-houses  all  the  customs 
revenues  of  the  republic.  Under  this  contract, 
which  was  ratified  by  tlie  Dominican  Congress, 
the  Westendorps  created  in  Santo  Domingo  an 
establishment,  commonly  called  the  "Regie," 
which  collected  the  duties  directly  from  the  im- 
porter and  exporter  and  disbursed  them,  the 
"Westendorps  sending  out  from  Elirope  the  neces- 
sary agents  and  employees.  It  was  further  stip- 
ulated that  the  AVestendorps  should,  in  case  of 
necessity,  have  the  right  to  constitute  a  European 
commission,  which  it  was  understood  was  to  be 
international  in  character.  The  power  of  collec- 
tion and  disbursement  was  exercised  by  the  AVest- 
endorps down  to  1893,  when  it  was  transferred 
to  the  San  Domingo  Improvement  Company,  of 
New  York,  which  continued  to  exercise  it  till 
January,  1901,  when  the  company  was,  by  an 
arbitrary  executive  decree  issued  by  President 
Jimenez,  excluded  from  its  function  of  collecting 
the  revenues,  though  its  employees  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  custom-houses  till  the 
end  of  the  year. 

THE    GOVERNMENT    NOT    REALLY    BANKRUPT. 

As  an  assurance  to  the  foreign  creditor,  whose 
legal  security  was  thus  destroyed,  Jimenez  con- 
stituted in  the  same  decree  a  "  Commission  of 
Ilonorables,"  with  whom  the  sums  due  to  for- 


eign creditors,  including  the  American  com- 
])anies,  were  to  be  deposited  ;  but  their  capacity 
as  depositaries  was  not  destined  to  be  tested.  Late 
in  1901,  it  became  known  that  out  of  the  report- 
ed revenues  of  the  year,  amounting  to  12,126,453, 
the  percentages  for  the  domestic  del)t  had  not 
been  set  aside,  and  that  no  payment  had  been 
made  on  the  floating  interior  debt,  but  that  the 
Jimenez  "revolutionary"  claims  had  been  paid 
without  previous  warrant  of  law,  and  that  there 
existed  a  deficit.  Since  that  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  comparatively  small  amounts,  nothing 
wliatever  has  been  paid  to  the  foreign  creditor. 
The  omission,  however,  has  not  been  due  to  lack 
of  revenues.  It  has  been  due  to  conditions 
which,  if  all  the  debts  of  the  republic  were  with 
one  stroke  wiped  out,  would  continue  to  prevent 
the  government  from  meeting  its  ordinary  ex- 
penses. The  revenues  have  been  seized  and 
dissipated  by  the  government  and  its  enemies  in 
"  war  expenses,"  and  in  the  payment  of  "  asigna- 
ciones"  and  "revolutionary  claims." 

It  is  misleading  to  call  the  Dominican  republic 
bankrupt.  The  public  debt,  if  properly  adjusted, 
would  scarcely  amount  to  more  than  a  third  as 
much  per  capita  as  that  of  some  other  countries 
of  lower  commercial  and  industrial  capacity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  taxes,  which  are  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  customs  duties,  amount  to 
little  more  than  $4  per  capita,  as  compared  with 
$.3  in  Haiti,  $6  in  Salvador,  $7.50  in  Roumania, 
$8  in  Greece,  $9  in  Costa  Rica,  $10  in  Portugal, 
and  $15  in  Uruguay.  The  Dominican  Republic 
figures  as  a  bankrupt,  not  for  want  of  resources, 
but  simply  because  its  revenues  either  are  not 
collected,  or,  if  collected,  are  worse  than  thrown 
away. 

THE  SUPPORT  OF  SOME  STRONG  POWER  NEEDED. 

That  foreign  governments  will  stand  by  and 
permit  such  conditions  to  continue  cannot  he  ex- 
pected. They  have  already  manifested  their  desire 
to  intervene.  The  interests  of  their  citizens,  in- 
cluding the  creditors  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
render  interposition  in  some  form  inevitable. 
There  are  certain  writers  who  have  sought  to 
maintain  that  intervention,  at  any  rate  by  force,  is 
inadmissible  in  the  case  of  public  debts,  no  matter 
what  may  be  their  origin.  Force,  it  is  said,  has  l)een 
abolished  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  pi'ivate 
debts,  and  should  also  be  abolislied  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  puljlic  del)ts.  The  analogy  would  be 
excellent  if  it  had  any  foundation,  but  it  appears 
to  rest  on  nothing  but  the  assumption  that  be- 
cause imprisonment  for  debt  has  been  abolished, 
the  use  of  coercion  to  compel  the  payment  of 
private  debts  no  longer  exists.  This  inierence 
is  altogether  erroneous.      While  the  body  of  the 
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debtor  may  not  be  taken,  his  property  is  laid 
hold  of  by  legal  processes  having  behind  them 
the  whole  force  of  the  state,  and  is  devoted  to  the 
discharge  of  his  obligations.  I  do  not  wish,  how- 
ever, to  advocate  the  use  of  force  as  a  general 
method  of  collecting  international  claims,  or 
the  assumption  by  the  United  States  of  the 
functions  of  a  debt-collecting  agency  ;  nor 
in  reality  is  this  question  in  any  proper  sense 
involved  in  the  present  discussion.  The  ques- 
tion of  debts  and  claims  is  but  one  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  situation,  the  primal  fact  being  that 
the  Dominican  Republic,  by  reason  of  its  feeble 
and  distressful  plight,  requires  the  succor  and 
support  of  some  strong  power,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  enabled  to  fulfill  its  necessary  duties. 
The  Dominican  government  lias  itself  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States,  and  the  qi;es- 
tion  simply  is  whether  the  United  States  shall 
not  only  refuse  such  aid,  but  also  forbid  any 
other  interested  power  to  give  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mass  of  the 
Dominican  people  long  for  relief.  No  one  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  their  courtesy,  integrity, 
and  willingness  to  labor  ;  and,  when  not  excited 
by  ambitious  and  desperate  leaders,  they  are 
peace-loving.  If  given  an  opportunity  to  till 
their  fields  and  carry  on  their  industry,  un- 
harmed by  the  pestilence  of  revolution,  they 
would,  with  a  proper  system  of  public  education, 
which  they  have  heretofore  lacked,  exhibit  a 
capacity  for  a  higher  civilization  ;  and  they  have 
among  them  accomplished  men,  who,  if  law  and 
order  could  once  be  firmly  established,  so  that 
their  voice  could  be  heard,  would  make  capable 
rulers. 

It  is  manifest  that  we  have  here  a  perfect 
example  of  the  conditions  described  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  last  annual  message,  in  which, 
reiterating  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  Cuban 
letter,  he  said  : 

It  is  not  true  that  the  United  States  feels  any  land 
hunger  or  entertains  any  projects  as  regards  the  other 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  save  such  as  are  for 
their  welfare.  All  that  this  country  desires  is  to  see 
the  neighboring  countries  stable,  orderly,  and  prosper- 
ous. Any  country  whose  people  conduct  themselves 
well  can  count  upon  our  hearty  friendship.  If  a  nation 
shows  that  it  knows  how  to  act  with  reasonable  effici- 
ency and  decency  in  social  and  political  matters,  if  it 
keeps  order  and  pays  its  obligations,  it  need  fear  no  in- 
terference from  the  United  States.  Chronic  wrong- 
doing, or  an  impotence  which  results  in  a  general  loos- 
ening of  the  ties  of  civilized  society,  may  in  America,  as 
elsewhere,  ultimately  require  intervention  by  some  civ- 
ilized nation,  and  in  tlie  Western  Hemispliere  tlie  ad- 
herence of  the  United  States  to  tlie  Monroe  Doctrine 
may  force  the  United  States,  however  reluctantly,  in 
flagrant  cases  of  such  wroTig-doing  or  impotence,  to  the 
exercise  of  an  interiiatioiial  police  power. 


"  ACTION    MUST    BE  TAKEN  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES." 

There  may  be  persons  who,  afflicted  with  a 
sort  of  xylophobia,  can  see  in  this  statement, 
which  may  fitly  be  termed  the  Roosevelt  corol- 
lary from  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  only  another  ob- 
trusion of  the  "Big  Stick."  It  is  true  that  this 
corollary,  if  broadly  construed,  might  lead  the 
United  States  into  extravagant  measures  ;  but 
the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  every  general 
statement  of  policy.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  itself, 
by  reason  of  the  generality  of  its  terms,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  extravagant  constructions  ;  and  yet 
there  is  no  principle  in  the  support  of  which, 
when  properly  applied,  the  American  people  are 
more  united.  The  vital  principle  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  the  limitation  of  European  influence 
and  control  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  If  a 
situation  similair  to  that  now  prevailing  in  Santo 
Domingo  existed  in  a  European  country,  it  would 
be  dealt  with  by  a  combination  of  European 
powers  or  by  some  one  power  acting  alone  as 
their  delegate.  In  Santo  Domingo,  European 
powers  have  material  interests  similar  to  those 
of  the  United  States  ;  but,  in  view  of  its  settled 
policy,  the  United  States  would  now  be  unwilling 
either  to  permit  the  measures  necessary  for  the 
reestablishment  of  order  and  credit  to  be  taken 
by  European  powers  or  to  take  them  itself  in 
conjunction  with  surch  powers.  The  situation,  in 
a  nutshell,  is  that  either  the  United  States  must 
take  the  necessary  action  or  it  must  not  be  taken 
at  all.  According  to  the  Roosevelt  corollary,  ac- 
tion must  be  taken,  and  it  must  be  taken  by  the 
United  States.  A  ready  test  of  whether  this  po- 
sition should  be  commended  or  condemned  may 
be  furnished  by  putting  into  concrete  form  tlie 
converse  proposition,  which  would  run  substan- 
tially as  follows  :  "  Chronic  wrong-doing,  or  iu)- 
potence  which  results  in  a  general  loosening  of 
the  ties  of  civilized  society,  though  much  to  be 
deplored,  must  in  America  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue unchecked,  since  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  either  to  interfere  with  such  things 
itself  or  to  permit  any  other  power  to  do  so." 

SANTO  DOMINGO  HAS  REQUESTED  AID. 

I  venture  to  say  that  such  a  proposition  does 
not  represent  the  views  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  now  hold  or  ever  have  held.  It 
happens  that  we  have  in  Santo  Domingo  itself 
the  strongest  evidence  directly  to  the  contrary. 
I  refer,  not  to  the  efforts  that  have  repeatedly 
been  made  since  LS53  to  obtain  special  rights  in 
Samana  Bay  or  to  attempts  to  annex  the  country, 
but  to  the  fact  that  in  1851  the  government  of 
Haiti  was  induced  to  desist  from  hostilities 
against  the  Dominican  Republic  and  virtually  to 
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concede  its  independence  tlirougli  tlie  joint  in- 
tervention of  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States.  In  February,  1 S50,  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  of  the  Dominican  Kepublic  solicited  the 
mediation  of  those  three  governments  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  civil  strife  with 
Haiti.  They  agreed  to  act  together,  the  basis  of 
their  cooperation  being  defined  in  instructions 
given  by  the  British  Government  to  its  consular 
representatives.  The  general  object  of  the  powers 
was  declared  to  be  "  to  stop  the  effusion  of 
blood  "  and  to  end  "  hostilities  abhorrent  to  hu- 
manity, destructive  to  commerce,  and  threaten- 
ing," by  stirring  up  jealousies  or  diffei'ences 
between  "  the  great  powers  interested  in  this 
question,"  to  disturb  the  good  understanding 
between  them.  To  this  end  they  decided  to  in- 
sist upon  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities, 
and,  in  case  the  Haitian  government  should  re- 
fuse, then  to  warn  it  that  they  would  feel  them- 
selves justified  in  immediately  taking  such  steps 
as  their  interests  and  those  of  humanity  might 
seem  to  render  proper.  This  plan  received  the 
entire  adhesion  of  the  very  conservative  admin- 
istration of  President  Fillmore.  Mr.  Webster, 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  an  instruc- 
tion of  January  18,  1851,  to  a  special  agent  to 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo,  said  : 

The  material  interests  of  the  three  countries  [France, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States]  are  largely  in- 
volved in  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  peace  be- 
tween the  contending  parties  in  Santo  Domingo. 
France  is  a  creditor  of  the  government  of  the  Emperor 
Soulouque  to  a  large  amount.  She  cannot  hope  for  a 
discharge  of  her  debt  when  the  resources  of  his  coun- 
try, instead  of  being  developed  by  pacific  pursuits  and 
in  part,  at  least,  applied  to  that  purpose,  are  checked 
in  their  growth  and  wasted  in  a  war  with  a  contermin- 
ous state.  Great  Britain  and  France  are  both  inter- 
ested in  securing  that  great  additional  demand  for 
their  productions  which  must  result  from  the  impulse 
to  be  expected  for  industry  in  Haiti  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  from  a  termination  of  the  war  ;  and  the  United 
States  have  a  similar  interest.  .  .  .  If  the  Emperor  Sou- 
louque shall  insist  upon  maintaining  a  belligerent  atti- 
tude until  all  his  demands  shall  have  been  satisfied  by 
the  opposite  party,  you  will  unite  with  your  colleagues 
in  remonstrating  against  this  course  on  his  part.  If  the 
remonstrance  shall  prove  to  be  unavailing,  you  will 
signify  to  the  emperor  that  you  shall  give  immediate 
notice  to  your  government,  that  the  President,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Congress,  may  adopt  such  measures,  in 
cooperation  with  the  governments  of  England  and 
France,  as  may  cause  the  intervention  of  the  three  pow- 
ers to  be  respected. 

When  Mr.  AVebster  wrote  these  instructions. 


Great  Britain  and  France  had  agreed,  if  the 
advice  of  the  powers  was  not  taken,  immediately 
to  institute  a  hostile  blockade  of  the  Haitian 
ports.  In  this  act  of  war  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  unable  to  take  part  without 
the  authority  of  Congress,  and  it  was  to  this 
fact  that  Mr.  Webster  referred  when  he  stated 
that,  in  case  the  Haitian  government  should 
refuse  to  yield  to  remonstrance,  the  President 
would  lay  the  matter  before  Congress,  in  order 
that  the  United  States  might  be  enabled  to  co- 
operate with  the  governments  of  England  and 
France  in  measures  to  "cause  the  intei'vention  of 
the  three  powers  to  be  respected."  To-day,  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  would  be  adverse 
to  such  a  concert  with  European  powers  on  an 
American  question  ;  besides,  fortunately,  in  the 
present  situation  in  Santo  Domingo,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  asks  for  the  aid  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  no  question  as  to  the  use  of  force 
against  the  titular  government  arises.  The  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  by  the  United  States  would  in  no 
wise  be  hostile  to  the  Dominican  government  or 
its  people.  Their  territorial  integrity  would  be 
respected,  but  their  finances  would  be  adjusted  ; 
their  administration  of  the  revenues  would  be 
reformed,  so  that  the  custom-houses  would  no 
longer  form  centers  and  sources  of  supply  of 
revolutions  ;  and  their  government,  while  it 
would  be  enabled  to  discharge  its  obligations, 
would  also  be  placed  on  a  constitutional  and 
legal  basis. 

After  four  years  of  effort  through  diplomatic 
and  consular  agencies  to  maintain  a  government 
in  Samoa,  the  United  States,  from  1889  to  1901, 
under  a  treaty  ratified  by  the  Senate,  endeavored 
to  maintain,  in  conjunction  with  Germany  and 
Great  Britain,  a  cumbersome  and  unworkable 
tripartite  administration  in  that  distant  island 
group.  This  artificial  contrivance  broke  down 
of  its  own  weight  ;  but  since  1901,  when  all  the 
islands  except  Tutuila,  which  was  reserved  to 
the  United  States,  passed  under  the  single  ad- 
ministration of  Germany,  order  and  tranquillity 
have  prevailed.  The  tripartite  experiment  is  not 
to  be  commended  ;  but  if  the  United  States 
could  take  such  risks  with  regard  to  a  remote 
island  group  in  the  South  Pacific,  in  which  its 
interests  were  comparatively  slight,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  extravagant  thing  to  lend  its  aid 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  a  neighboring  com- 
munity  in  which  its  interests  have  always  been 
conceived  to  be  of  exceptional  importance. 
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THE    RISE   OF   LA   FOLLETTE. 


BY  WALTER  WELLMAN. 


OF  all  the  new  men  brought  into  the  national 
arena  by  the  great  political  campaign  of 
last  year  and  the  ensuing  Senatorial  elections  in 
various  States,  none  has  been  more  in  the  public 
eye,  nor  is  likely  to  attract  more  attention  in  the 
near  future,  than  Robert  Marion  La  Follette, 
thrice  elected  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  and  now 
chosen  by  the  legislature  of  that  State  to  sit  in 
the  United  States  Senate  as  colleague  of  the 
brilliant  and  famous  John  Coit  Spooner. 

Senator  La  Follette  comes  into  the  broad  na- 
tional field  the  most  striking,  most  interesting, 
most  promising  representative  of  the  new  move- 
ment that  is  now  under  way  in  the  Republican 
party.  In  speaking  of  this  movement  and  La 
FoUette's  connection  with  it,  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose at  the  present  time  to  discuss  its  wisdom  or 
to  make  predictions  as  to  its  success.  In  writing 
a  short  chapter  of  the  history  of  our  times,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
this  movement  exists.  It  is  a  movement  that 
has  already  made  a  stir,  and  which,  in  all  prob- 
ability, must  be  reckoned  with  by  the  party  at 
large  in  the  coming  years.  In  fact,  it  is  even 
now  to  be  reckoned  with,  since  in  one  of  its 
most  important  aspects — government  regulation 
of  railway  rates — it  has  already  invaded  the 
domain  of  federal  politics  and  legislation. 

A    PROTEST    FROM    THE    MIDDLE    WEST. 

This  movement  within  the  dominant  political 
party  may  be  called  an  instinctive  but  definite 
self-assertiveness  on  the  part  of  the  men  who 
compose  the  foundations  of  the  party  organiza- 
tion. It  is  a  welling  up  from  the  masses,  from 
the  people,  who  are  not  content  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  leaders  have  been  managing  affairs. 
It  had  its  beginning  in  a  desii'e  to  take  party 
control  away  from  men  who,  as  parts  of  the 
managing  organization,  often  called  "the  ma- 
chine," maintained  a  close  corporation  in  manip- 
ulation of  party  affairs  and  in  distribution  of 
rewards,  and  were  too  intimate  with  and  sub- 
servient to  railroad  companies  and  other  capi- 
talistic combinations.  It  rapidly  spread  to 
agitation  against  the  corporations  themselves, 
chiefly  railroads,  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
desired  reform  because  their  safety  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  power  over  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration lay  wholly  in  the  preservation  of  the 
old  order.  In  short,  it  is  a  movement  to  eman- 
cipate the   party   from    the   domination   of   the 


established  "system,"  and  to  make  the  party 
more  directly  responsive  to  the  popular  will. 
So  this  movement,  originating  in  a  wish  of  the 
rank  and  file  to  depose  the  "machine"  leaders, 
was  naturally  forced  into  war  upon  the  allies 
of  the  "machine,"  the  railways. 

The  protest  against  the  old  order  of  things 
has  appeared,  almost  simultaneously,  in  Wiscon- 
sin, in  Iowa,  in  Minnesota,  in  Nebraska,  in 
Michigan,  in  Missouri.  In  one  State  it  has 
taken  one  form  of  expression  ;  in  another,  an- 
other form.  In  Wisconsin  it  has  taken  all  forms. 
There  it  has  gone  the  whole  length.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  other  day,  when 
the  railway-rate  bill  was  under  debate,  Mr. 
Hepburn,  of  Iowa,  eloquently  warned  the  man- 
agers of  the  great  railway  corporations,  who 
seem  busily  engaged  combining  all  the  railways 
in  the  country  under  the  direct  control  of  a 
mere  handful  of  financiers,  that  it  would  be  wise 
of  them  to  yield  obedience  to  this  law,  for  if 
they  did  not  the  people  would  be  roused  and  we 
should  have  revolution — not  a  revolution  of 
violence  and  destruction,  but  a  quiet  revolution 
worked  at  the  ballot-box. 

THE    WISCONSIN    LEADER. 

Well,  they  have  had  their  revolution  in  Wis- 
consin. This  new  man,  this  rising  man,  tliis 
man  of  performance  and  promise,  La  Follette, 
was  the  leader,  the  soul,  the  genius  of  it.  He 
made  it,  and  it  is  making  him.  For  years  La 
Follette  has  led  a  life  of  battle.  He  comes  to 
the  Senate  a  stormy  petrel  of  popular  agitation. 
In  his  wake  lie  the  wreck  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  political  machines  the  country  has  ever 
seen  and  the  ruins  of  a  politico-railway  combi- 
nation long  deemed  invincible.  His  progress 
from  comparative  obscurity  to  his  present  proud 
position  of  leader  of  the  Republican  party 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  master-mind  in  all  the 
affairs  of  that  State  has  been  marked  by  one 
continuous  struggle.  It  has  been  fight  all  the 
time,  and  then  fight  again.  If  La  Follette  had 
not  been  a  fighter  to  start  with,  the  exigencies 
of  his  career  would  have  made  a  warrior  of  him. 
He  has  become  so  accustomed  to  battle  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  can  be  happy  in  the  repose  and 
calm  of  peace  ;  hence  the  prediction,  so  often 
heard  of  him,  that  when  he  gets  going  in  the 
United  States  Senate  there  will  be  a  rattling  of 
the  dry  bones. 
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Robert  Marion  La  Folletto  is  tlio  son  of  a 
farmer  in  Dane  County,  Wisconsin.  His  father 
was  a  Frenchman,  his  mother  an  Amer-ican 
woman.  The  father  died  when  Robert  was 
young.  As  the  eldest  boy,  the  care  of  a  farm 
and  a  family  devolved  upon  him.  He  strug- 
gled like  a  little  man  to  support  and  educate  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  secured  education. 
Robert  graduated  at  AVisconsin  University  in 
1879.  He  was  then  twenty-four  years  old  ;  as  a 
large  bt)y  and  young  man,  he  had  been  working 
on  the  farm  for  the  family.  He  entered  politics 
and  the  law  almost  immediately,  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  elected  district  attorney  for  Dane 
County  the  following  year.  From  1889  to  1901 
he  was  a  Representative  in  Congress,  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
helped  frame  the  McKinley  tariff  law. 

AN    ADROIT    AND    ABLE    POLITICIAN. 

Great  was  the  amazement  when  it  became 
known  in  Wisconsin  that  "Bob"  La  Follette 
aspired  to  be  Governor  of  the  State.  Twice  or 
thrice  he  tried  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
governor,  and  the  machine  ran  over  him.  But  it 
was  noticed  that  each  time  he  gathered  strength. 
He  had  developed  wonderful  capacity  as  a  leader. 
Not  only  had  he  the  gift  of  oratory  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  and  was  thus  able  to  charm  and  at- 
tract the  masses,  but  he  knew  how  to  organize 
and  direct  all  who  were  drawn  within  the  circle 
of  his  influence.  He  left  the  large  cities,  where 
the  machine  was  invincible,  and  drove  up  and 
down  the  muddy  country  roads,  speaking  in 
schoolhouses  or  by  the  wayside.  He  soon  had 
a  larger  personal  acquaintance  than  any  other 
man  in  the  State.  It  is  told  of  him,  and  I  be- 
lieve with  truth,  that  for  years  he  kept  a  card 
index  of  all  the  men  in  Wisconsin  he  ever  met. 
It  was  arranged  by  localities  ;  and  on  his  way  to 
a  county  or  township  he  would  con  his  cards, 
refreshing  his  memory  as  to  the  men  there  he 
had  once  met,  that  he  might  call  them  by  their 
first  names  or  renew  acquaintance  in  other  famil- 
iar and  flattering  fashion.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  in  time  his  personal  following  became  a 
force  which  he  could  wield,  that  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers  and  workmen  and  small  shop- 
keepers knew  him  as  "Little  Bob,"  and  wor- 
shiped him. 

THE  CHAMPION  OF  PRIMARY  REFORM. 

Like  the  true  leader,  he  knew  it  was  not  enough 
to  denounce  the  old  system  ;  he  must  have  some- 
thing to  put  in  its  place.  He  recognized  that 
all  tlirough  the  State,  particularly  in  the  rural 
districts,  there  was  discontent  with  the  domi- 
nant organization  ;    but    in    rallying   the  mass 


against  the  oligarchy  he  must  have  a  definite,  a 
workable,  programme, — an  ideal. 

So  he  set  out  for  primary  reform.  The  peo- 
ple were  to  be  made  more  powerful  than  the 
politicians  by  wiping  out  the  caucus  and  giving 
every  man  a  free  and  untrammeled  vote  for  all 
party  candidates.  Thus,  he  rallied  and  led  a 
formidable  host ;  he  built  up  from  the  bottom, 
where  men  were  thickest  and  most  easily  manip- 
ulated, as  must  every  man  who  is  to  prove  his 
genius  for  revolution.  Meanwhile  he  did  not 
forget  to  pay  attention  to  the  caucuses  and  the 
county  conventions.  So  well  had  he  done  his 
work  that  the  last  time  the  machine  beat  him 
for  the  governorship  nomination  his  friends  claim 
they  did  it  by  means  of  bribery. 

AND    YET    A    "  MACHINE  "    POLITICIAN. 

Then  he  was  nominated  and  elected.  "  Little 
Bob  "  became  "  the  little  governor  "  in  the.famil- 
iar  and  affectionate  words  of  his  admirers.  As 
governor,  he  at  once  attempted  to  pass  a  pri- 
mary-election law  through  the  legislature,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  manipulation  of  the  machine 
and  the  railroads.  They  endeavored  to  deprive 
him  of  a  second  term,  but  he  fought  fire  with 
fire.  He  took  a  leaf  out  of  their  book  and  or- 
ganized a  political  machine  of  his  own  through 
the  State  patronage.  With  the  instinct  of  the 
born  revolutionist,  every  time  his  enemies  as- 
saulted his  works  he  sprung  upon  them  a  new 
issue  designed  to  rally  popular  support  to  his 
cause, — first  and  all  the  time  it  was  primary  re- 
form ;  then  it  was  a  proposal  to  compel  the 
railroads  of  the  State,  notorious  tax-shirkers,  to 
bear  their  proper  share  of  the  burdens  of  the 
State.  On  these  issues  he  won  his  first  and  sec- 
ond elections. 

A    NEW    ISSUE RAILROAD    RATES. 

Then  came  the  third  and  most  sensational 
battle  of  all, — that  of  1904,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  entire  country.  As  usual,  La 
Follette  had  a  new  issue  for  his  opponents  to 
meet.  It  was  railway-rate  reform.  The  rail- 
roads of  Wisconsin,  in  common  with  those  of 
other  Western  States,  had  been  giving  "  com- 
modity "  rates  for  the  purpose,  primarily,  of 
building  up  certain  industries.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  they  did  contribute  much  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  State.  But  inevitably  abuses 
crept  in.  Favored  shippers  were  accorded  con- 
cessions which  their  rivals  could  not  get.  In 
some  instances,  direct  rebates  were  paid  on  traffic 
within  the  State  ;  in  the  majority  of  cases,  rates 
were  cut.  The  railroad  managers  went  in  to 
destroy  this  revolutionist,  this  radical  of  the 
radicals,  and  between  them  and  him  it  was  war 
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to  the  knife.  Tliey  accused  liim  of  more  flagrant 
abuse  of  the  State  patronage  than  the  okl  ma- 
chine had  been  guilty  of.  He  accused  them  of 
using  cut  rates  as  a  ])ower  over  the  heads  of 
shippers  for  political  purposes.  A  large  number 
of  shippers  did  use  their  political  influence 
against  La  Follette,  and  while  the  majority  of 
them  did  so  conscientiously,  in  the  belief  that  he 
was  too  radical  and  a  menace  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  State,  there  is  evidence  that  some  of  them 


were  enjoying  cut  rates  on  their  raw  material  or 

finished  product. 

THE    WISCONSIN    CAMPAIGN    OF    1904. 

The  progress  of  that  memorable  campaign  is 
still  fresh  in  the  public  memory.  Naturally, 
under  these  conditions,  the  party  was  split  in 
twain.  Thousands  of  good  citizens  sincerely 
fought  La  Follette,  thousands  shouted  for  him. 
B^eeiing   ran  high,  and  in  the  end  became  bit- 
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ter.  La  Follette  clearly  had  a  majority  of  the 
delegates  in  the  State  convention,  hut  the  "  Stal- 
warts," or  opposition,  bolted  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senators  Spooner  and  Quarles,  Repre- 
sentative Babcock,  and  others.  The  contest  was 
carried  to  the  National  Republican  Convention 
at  Chicago,  and  that  convention  decided  it,  not 
upon  its  merits,  but  in  deference  to  the  fame  and 
prestige  of  the  able  national  statesmen  who  led 
the  bolters.  If  the  truth  should  always  be  told, 
then  it  is  proper  to  add  that  the  railroads  of  the 
country  took  a  hand  in  sympathy  with  their 
much-vexed  brethren  in  AA-^isconsin,  and  the  jury 
was  packed  before  the  convention  assembled  at 
Chicago.  In  saying  this,  no  censure  is  meant 
for  Senators  Spooner  and  Quarles.  The  former 
was  in  the  struggle  against  his  will  ;  with  him 
it  was  a  warfare  of  inheritance  and  association, 
not  of  choice.  But  being  in  it,  he  fought  vali- 
antly. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  AVisconsin  decided  the 
legal-ballot  controversy  in  favor  of  La  Follette, 
and  then  the  Stalwarts  attempted  to  beat  the 
governor  at  the  polls.  Few  States  have  ever 
experienced  a  campaign  so  bitter  as  was  this 
one.  Forty  or  fifty  thousand  earnest  Republi- 
cans voted  against  La  Follette,  but  plenty  of 
Bryan  Democrats  rallied  to  his  support,  and  he 
was  triumphant  by  a  large  majority.  The  revo- 
lution was  complete.  La  Follette  not  only  had 
his  third  term,  but  at  the  polls  the  people  adopt- 
ed his  primary-election  system.  Moreover,  the 
new  legislature  was  responsive  to  his  will,  and 
at  last  accounts  it  was  about  to  enact  a  law 
creating  an  appointive  State  railway  commission, 
with  power  virtually  to  manage  all  the  railways 
within  the  State.  During  the  campaign,  last  fall, 
Mr.  La  Follette  told  me  that  while  he  would 
like  to  go  to  the  United  States  Senate,  he  would 
never  do  so  till  his  work  in  AVisconsin  was 
finished.  In  the  completeness  of  his  recent 
triumph,  in  the  knowledge  that  all  the  reforms 
for  which  he  had  battled  were  either  won  or 
about  to  be  won,  he  regarded  his  home-work  as 
done,  and  rounded  out  his  victory  by  taking  a 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

A    RADICAL    IN    THE    SENATE. 

His  career  in  the  upper  branch  of  Congress 
the  whole  country  will  watch  with  keen  interest. 
That  he  is  to  be  heard  from  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  the  well-known  restraints  of  that 
body  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  serve  to  hide  his 
light  under  a  bushel  of  Senatorial  traditions. 
Some  observers  think  he  is  in  line  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  in  1908  ;  but  a  more  careful 
view  is  that  he  is  generally  regarded  as  too  radical 
for  that,  though  actually  he  is  not  as  radical  as 


he  seems.  He  is  not  a  wild-eyed  reformer.  His 
dreams  are  not  of  Utopia.  He  is  reasonable, 
and  intensely  practical.  The  size  of  the  figure 
he  is  to  cut  on  the  national  stage  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  tendency  of  his  party.  He, 
more  than  any  other  man  in  the  country  till 
President  Roosevelt  took  hold  of  it,  popularized 
the  issue  of  government  control  of  railways,  of 
curbing  the  political  power  of  corporations,  of 
the  abolition  of  special  privilege.  Just  now, 
as  the  railway-rate  bill  in  Congress  demonstrates, 
the  trend  of  Republicanism  is  progressive,  toward 
government  control  of  common  carriers,  in 
favor  of  "doing  things."  If  this  spirit  con- 
tinues and  dominates,  La  Follette  should  be  a 
prophet  not  without  honor  in  his  own  country. 
But  what  if  there  be  reaction  to  conservatism, 
with  radicalism  left  to  its  instinctive  and  nat- 
ural champions,  Bryan  and  the  re-Bryanized 
Democracy  ? 

PERSONAL    CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  man  who  has  achieved  the  most  extraor- 
dinary personal  triumph,  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy known  to  the  history  of  American  poli- 
tics, is  a  little  Americanized  Frenchman.  He  is 
short  and  slight,  but,  through  rigid  physical  dis- 
cipline, every  muscle  in  his  body  is  like  a  spring 
of  steel.  He  eats  little  or  no  meat,  and  not 
much  of  anything.  He  is  like  a  diminutive 
gladiator,  ever  ready  to  enter  the  arena.  His 
endurance  is  phenomenal,  as  his  speaking  cam- 
paigns, twenty  hours  a  day  along  country  roads, 
have  shown.  His  temperament  is  highly  nerv- 
ous, but  his  self-control  well-nigh  perfect.  The 
fires  of  his  eloquence, — he  is  a  favorite  lecturer 
throughout  the  Northwest, — are  equaled  only  by 
the  intensity  of  his  practical  methods.  He  loves 
and  hates  indomitably.  He  has  never  made 
money,  and  has  borrowed  of  friends  to  support 
his  militant-political  career.  Many  of  the  most 
highly  respected  Republicans  in  his  State  say 
he  loves  his  own  way  so  well  it  is  impossible  to 
consult  with  him  or  to  get  on  with  him.  My 
observation  has  been  that  he  is  easily  consulted 
in  frank  and  friendly  fashion,  but  wholly  una- 
menable to  manipulation.  His  personal  rela- 
tions with  his  colleague  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Spooner,  are  nil,  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs 
being  due  largely  to  a  personal  remark  which 
La  Follette  believes  Spooner  once  made,  and 
which  Spooner  says  he  never  uttered.  The 
Little  Napoleon  of  AVisconsin  is  not  quite  fifty 
years  old,  looks  much  younger,  has  been 
married  twenty-three  years  to  a  most  charming 
woman,  and  of  his  interesting  children,  one, 
Miss  La  Follette,  is  on  the  stage  and  is  now  act- 
ing with  Miss  Rehan  in  New  York. 


THE   DOOM    OF    RUSSIAN    AUTOCRACY. 

BY  E.   J.    DILLON. 


[Dr.  Dillon  has  recently  written  for  this  Review  on  the  following  subjects  :  "Has  Ru.ssia  Any  Strong  Man?" 
(April,  1904);  "Russian  Poverty  and  Business  Distress  as  Intensified  by  the  War"  (October,  1904);  and  "The 
Dawn  of  the  New  Era  in  Russia"  (January,  1905).  The  present  article  was  written,  in  response  to  a  cabled  request, 
soon  after  the  riots  of  Sunday,  January  22,  of  which  Dr.  Dillon  was  an  eye-witness.] 


THE  Russian  revolution,  long  foretold,  has  at 
last  begun  in  earnest.  The  first  episode 
in  what  threatens  to  be  a  long  series  of  mighty- 
upheavals  will  be  dated  the  22d  of  January,  1905, 
and  may  be  classed  by  historians  as  a  victory  for 
the  autocracy.  A  Pyrrhic  victory,  a  wanton  mas- 
sacre, a  suicidal  deed.  It  was  the  nation's  bap- 
tism of  blood,  the  first  overt  act  in  the  san- 
guinary struggle  between  monarch  and  people, 
which  can  end  only  in  the  disappearance  of  one- 
man  rule  in  Russia.  True,  the  contest  was  cer- 
tain to  be  waged  in  any  case,  whatever  attitude 
the  government  might  have  taken  on  that  his- 
toric Sunday.  The  average  observer  who  knew 
anything  about  Russian  affairs  had  long  since 
foreseen  the  coming  of  the  crisis,  and  even  the 
short-sighted  could  see  that  its  advent  was  nigh. 
But  the  issue  might  have  been  tried  and  decided 
without  the  effusion  of  the  innocent  blood  of  the 
people,  and  without  the  fateful  identifications  of 
autocrat  and  autocracy  which  are  among  tlie 
most  painful  results  of  the  crime  and  folly  that 
characterized  the  fourth  Sunday  of  the  new 
year. 

The  Czardom  in  Russia,  which  was  a  suffi- 
ciently practical  system  of  government  when 
first  instituted,  had  long  ceased  to  be  felt  as 
other  than  an  irksome  burden.  It  had  become 
a  paralyzing  drag  on  the  activity,  a  terrible 
drain  on  the  vital  forces  of  the  people,  and  even 
the  obtuse  and  ignorant  masses  were  rapidly 
becoming  conscious  of  the  fact.  For  that  reason 
education,  which  was  gradually  opening  tlieir 
eyes  to  political  good  and  evil,  and  enabling 
them  to  compare  their  own  material  misery  and 
spiritual  darkness  with  the  prosperity  and  en- 
lightenment of  other  nations,  was  systematically 
hindered  in  all  its  forms.  And  even  people  of 
the  upper  classes  learned  only  very  late  in  life, 
if  at  all,  that  the  Czardom,  when  first  established 
in  Muscovy,  was  essentially  a  limited  monarchy, 
and  that  instead  of  developing  on  those  lines, 
instead  of  slowly  and  judiciously  qualifying  the 
people  to  govern  themselves,  it  usurped  and 
misused  every  known  function  of  authority,  and 
deprived  the  multitude  of  almost  every  vestige 
of  right,  until  at  last  it  seemed  as  if  m  Russia  state 


omnipotence  were  wielded  by  a  weak-willed  boy 
and  Church  infallibility  were  claimed  by  a  fallen 
spirit.  What  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  a  cul- 
tured and  Christian  government  which  in  the 
twentieth  century  forbids  professors  of  high 
schools  to  proclaim  the  fact  that  the  Emperor 
Paul  was  murdered  by  his  subjects,  and  orders 
them  to  teach  the  students  that  he  died  of  a 
wound  which  he  accidentally  inflicted  upon  him- 
self while  eating  his  dinner  ;  of  a  state  which 
imprisons  for  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  in 
murky,  dank,  stone  cells  upright,  conscientious 
Christians  who  hold  that  Luther's  teaching  is  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  than 
Orthodoxy  ?  Yet  that  treatment  has  been  meted 
out  to  men  and  women  down  to  this  day.  The 
sufferers  bowed  to  the  inevitable,  and  de- 
plored that  "  Grod  is  in  heaven  and  the  Czar 
far  away." 

SPIRITUAL    AND    MATERIAL    BANKRUPTCY    OF    THE 
OLD    REGIME. 

But  these  are  mere  details.  In  every  essen- 
tial of  real  government  the  theocratic  autocracy 
had  miserably  failed.  The  people  were  and  still 
are  kept  in  a  semi-savage  state  which  excites  the 
pity  or  the  loathing  of  civilized  outsiders,  who 
from  time  to  time  visit  the  country  districts. 
Their  worship  is  fetichism,  their  dogmas  are 
gross  superstitious  beliefs,  their  notions  of  life 
and  the  world  childish,  their  dwellings  are 
"black  holes,"  their  food  is  insufficient  for  nor- 
mal human  life.  And  to  remedy  these  griev- 
ances practically  nothing  was  being  done.  On 
the  contrary,  ever  since  the  present  Emperor 
came  to  the  throne,  his  ministers  liave  been,  not 
only  keeping  the  masses  where  they  were,  but 
thrusting  them  down  still  lower  in  the  slough  of 
despond.  Increased  taxes  were  imposed  upon 
the  peasantry  from  which  the  upper  classes  were 
exempted  ;  special  laws  were  framed  to  debar 
tlie  children  of  the  lower  orders  from  the  school- 
rooms ;  as  though  the  tillers  of  the  soil  were 
minors,  a  body  of  guardians  was  instituted  with 
power  to  deal  summarily  with  them  and  stand 
generally  in  loco  parentis  to  whole  districts,  and 
the  late  minister  of  the  interior,  Plehve,  was  en- 
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possible  in  Russia  when  liis  life  was  suddenly 
taken.  The  peasants  silently  endured  it  all,  re- 
gretting that  God  was  in  heaven  and  the  Czar 
far  away. 

The  war  with  Japan  made  things  immeasura- 
bly worse  than  they  had  been.  A  new  triple  tax 
was  automatically  levied  upon  the  peasants  with 
out  the  need  of  a  law  or  an  imperial  ukase. 
Every  district  in  which  troops  were  mobilized 
was  forced  to  deprive  itself  of  its  best  working- 
men,  who  were  sent  to  the  front ;  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  mobilization,  which  in  other  coun- 
tries are  defrayed  by  the  state  ;  and,  over  and 
above,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  necessi- 
tous when  war  had  made  them  widows,  orphans, 
or  cripples.  And  in  spite  of  these  vast  sacrifices, 
there  was  no  advantage  gained,  no  victory  won, 
and  no  hope  of  an  early  peace  !  There  was  no 
discharge  in  that  war,  which  was  a  quarrel  of 
the  autocracy,  not  of  the  people.  And  the  auto- 
crat, like  the  daughters  of  the  biblical  horseleech, 
kept  crying  ever,  "Give,  give."  Some  of  the 
recruits  and  reservists  kicked  against  the  pricks  ; 
they  hid,  deserted,  committed  suicide,  killed  each 
other,  but  the  government  punished  the  surviv- 
ors, and  drove  one  and  all  I'ike  cattle  to  the  mil- 
let fields  of  Manchuria  ;  for  <'God  was  in  heaven 
and  the  Czar  far  away." 

VIOLENCE    THE    ONLY    EGAD    TO    EEFORM. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  help  from  heaven  or 
earth,  no  surcease  of  sorrow  this  side  of  the 
grave  for  the,  despairing  muzhik.  But  when 
night  seemed  darkest  the  first  gray  streaks  of 
dawn  appeared,  bringing  promise  of  day.  Help 
came — not  from  the  Little  Father,  but  from  the 
hands  of  an  obscure  assassin,  Sozonoff,  whose 
bomb  put  a  sudden  end  to  M.  Plehve's  career, 
and  may  be  truly  said  to  have  changed  the  whole 
course  of  the  Emperor's  policy  and  of  Muscovite 
history  as  well.  Russian  society  has  already 
proclaimed  the  fact  and  canonized  the  man.  His 
name  has  been  enrolled  in  the  list  of  heroic 
tyrannicides  together  with  those  of  Brutus  and 
Charlotte  Corday.  And  that  fact  is  painfully 
eloquent  ;  it  is  a  condemnation  without  appeal  of 
the  system  of  government  which  knows  no  checks 
and  offers  no  guarantees,  which  is  characterized 
by  open  repression  from  above  and  secret  vio- 
lence from  below,  mass  massacres  and  individual 
assassinations.  God  being  in  heaven  and  the 
Czar  far  away,  only  armed  troops  and  the  des- 
perate bomb-thrower  seem  near  enough  to  harm 
or  to  help. 

Plehve's  disappearance  was  a  fateful  event. 
For  it  marked  the  end  of  a  system  as  well  as  the 
death  of  a  man.      Tlie  system  was  coercion  pure 


and  simple,  checked  by  troubles  in  universities 
and  high  schools,  by  peasant  risings  in  the  coun- 
try districts  and  workmen's  strikes  in  town,  by 
the  massacre  of  crowds  and  the  assassination  of 
state  officials.  It  was  a  system  of  thoroughness 
applied  to  the  heroic  treatment  of  mere  symp- 
toms, and  the  results  were  in  harmony  with  the 
aim  and  methods.  Plehve  put  down  riots  and 
disorders,  destroyed  opposition,  silenced  com- 
plaints, and  called  the  result  tranquillity.  But  it 
was  only  silence,  ominous  silence.  For,  once  the 
safety  valves  were  shut  and  sealed,  the  explosions 
began  and  continued  until  one  of  them  swept 
himself  away.  And  people  are  now  beginning 
to  see  that,  together  with  Plehve,  the  autocracy 
was  burst  up.  For  the  Czardom  had  had  no  such 
resolute,  methodical  man  in  recent  times.  He 
kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  goal  and  walked  straight 
forward,  regardless  of  consequences.  He  put 
system,  organization,  power,  will,  and  persever- 
ance in  the  service  of  absolutism,  and  probably 
obtained  the  highest  results  that  a  clever  com- 
bination of  all  these  can  give  ;  he  certainly 
achieved  a  more  complete  success  than  any  Rus- 
sian bureaucrat  can  ever  again  hope  to  win  for 
that  obnoxious  cause.  For  that  reason,  every 
one  felt  that  what  he  failed  to  accomplish  was 
unfeasible.  Hence  the  long  interregnum  that 
ensued.  For  weeks  and  weeks  there  was  no 
minister  of  the  interior. 

PRINCE    MIRSKI    GIVES    RUSSIA    BREATHING-SPACE. 

Prince  Svyatopolk-Mirski,  the  murdered  min- 
ister's successor,  brought  a  change  of  scene  with 
him  and  a  message  of  confidence.  Plehve  had 
treated  the  bulk  of  educated  Russians  as  public 
enemies,  against  whom  espionage,  treachery, 
violence,  and  death  were  permissible.  Hence  all 
the  best  men  still  living  in  the  empire  were  to 
be  found  in  exile  or  in  prison.  Of  these  Prince 
Mirski  recalled  many,  and  promised  to  treat  the 
rest  with  justice.  In  the  nation  he  professed  to 
put  implicit  confidence.  At  first  the  people 
could  hardly  realize  the  significance  of  his  words. 
Like  a  fly  cramped  in  the  palm  of  a  boy's  hand, 
it  failed  to  use  the  liberty  thus  suddenly  be- 
stowed. But  when  the  prison  portals  opened 
on  untried  prisoners,  when  the  press  began  to 
express  frank  thoughts  on  current  events,  when 
espionage  was  relaxed  and  men  saw  that  they 
could  breathe  freely,  they  resolved  to  accept  the 
proffered  hand  and  to  work  together  with  the 
government.  The  result  was  the  famous  con- 
gress of  the  zemstvo  presidents  and  the  list  of 
their  demands.  What  this  petition  amounted 
to  was  a  reasonable  request  that  the  system  of 
repression  enforced  by  Plehve,  Sipyagin,  and 
their  predecessors  should   be   made   impossible 
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for  all  time.  It  did  not  go  very  much  beyond 
that.  But  the  cliampions  of  aiUocracy,  especially 
the  grand  dukes,  and  several  other  dignitaries, 
headed  by  Pobyedonostzev,  scenting  danger  to 
the  principle  of  absolutism,  sounded  the  alarm. 
The  Czar  thereupon  restricted  the  relative  free- 
dom accorded  to  the  press,  several  newspapers 
were  punished,  all  were  forbidden  to  write 
about  a  constitution,  and  the  air  was  full  of  ugly 
rumors  of  a  contemplated  reaction. 

But  a  reaction  seemed  and  probably  was  and 
is  impossible,  except  as  a  mere  episode  in  a 
struggle  between  monarch  and  people.  As  a 
system  of  government  it  was  inconceivable 
thenceforward.  And  to  prove  this,  banquets 
were  arranged,  lectures  delivered,  meetings 
called,  balls  given,  and  private  meetings  con- 
vened, at  which  representatives  of  all  the  edu- 
cated classes  loudly  condemned  one-man  rule, 
clamored  for  peace  with  Japan,  criticised  the 
government,  and  encouraged  each  other  to  per- 
severe in  fighting  the  good  fight.  University 
professors,  masters  of  grammar  schools,  ofScial 
assemblies  of  the  nobility,  provincial  zemsky 
congresses,  members  of  the  liberal  professions, 
petitioned  the  minister  or  the  Czar  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  those  who  had  signed  the  petition 
of  rights.  The  growth  of  the  new  spirit  might 
be  likened  to  the  gathering  of  a  storm.  It  was 
rapid,  natural,  unconscious.  No  single  actor  in 
that  national  drama  had  a  rounded  conception 
of  the  whole  play,  and  most  of  _them  would 
have  indignantly  thrown  up  their  parts  if  they 
had  had  an  inkling  of  the  real  significance  of 
the  work  they  were  engaged  in.  Thus,  officials, 
officers,  civil  servants,  professors,  academicians, 
and  privy  councillors  came  smiling  to  banquets, 
never  dreaming  that  they  would  there  sign  a 
document  requesting  the  Czar  to  abandon  part 
of  his  prerogatives.  Most  of  them  would  have 
remained  away  had  they  foreseen  such  a  nega- 
tion of  their  principles,  such  a  breach  of  the 
proprieties.  But  in  the  course  of  the  repast 
somebody  conceived  the  idea  of  drawing  up  a 
declaration  against  absolute  government  and 
handing  it  around  for  signature.  At  first  dismay 
was  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  the  as- 
sembled notables.  They  wrinkled  their  brows, 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  read  the  paper,  and 
passed  it  on  disapprovingly.  A  few  minutes 
later  they  were  almost  snatching  it  from  each 
other's  hands,  and  signing  it  with  effusive  de- 
light. All  were  filled  with  the  revolutionary 
spirit  which  had  suddenly  descended  upon  them, 
and  they  began  to  speak  with  tongues  foreign 
to  them  before.  Then  the  public  hardly  recog- 
nized in  them  the;  men  whom  they  had  hereto- 
fore known  as  bureaucrats. 


THE    CZAR  S    UKASE    AND    ITS    SHAM    REFORMS. 

Meanwhile  the  Czar's  answer  to  the  petition 
of  rights  was  daily  and  hourly  expected,  and 
rumor  was  very  busy  as  to  its  character.  One 
day  it  was  said  to  contain  a  clause  establishing 
two  legislative  chambers  ;  on  the  morrow,  it  was 
reported  to  embody  a  harsh  refusal  to  grant  any 
concessions.  Some  light  was  thrown  upon  it  by 
a  pamphlet  on  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
which  was  issued  by  M.  Witte,  suggesting  in- 
cisive reforms  in  agrarian  legislation  and  con- 
demning Plehve's  proposals  as  oppressive.  It 
was  understood  that  Prince  Mirski  and  the  Em- 
peror had  approved  the  principles  laid  down  in 
this  booklet,  and  that  the  ex-finance  minister 
would  be  charged  with  carrying  them  out. 
Thence  it  was  inferred  that  AVitte  was  reinstated 
in  favor,  and  that  his  influence  would  be  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  liberal  reform. 

Finally,  the  Emperor's  answer  came,  and  with 
it  disenchantment.  It  promised  all  the  reforms 
for  which  the  Russian  monarch  considered  his 
subjects  were  ripe,  but  these  were  very  few  and 
very  slight.  Not  one  was  thorough.  No  liberty 
of  conscience,  no  liberty  of  the  press,  no  liberty 
of  association,  no  control  of  the  public  purse,  no 
voice  in  legislation,  no  guarantee  that  law  would 
be  substituted  for  arl)itrary  orders.  The  peas- 
ants, who  were  least  ripe,  came  in  for  the  lion's 
share  of  reforms.  The  curious  part  of  the  matter 
was  that,  having  frankly  admitted  the  need  of 
radical  improvements,  the  Emperor  allowed  his 
government  to  issue  an  official  communication 
stigmatizing  the  agitators  who  had  obtained  the 
ukase  as  public  enemies  !  Nothing  could  well 
be  more  ungracious  than  that  sally  unless  it  was 
the  conduct  of  those  provincial  governors  who 
refused  to  allow  the  imperial  ukase  to  be  pub- 
lished while  disseminating  the  communique  broad- 
cast. And  as  if  that  was  not  disappointment 
enough  for  liberal  Russia,  a  few  days  later  an- 
other official  document  was  issued  explaining 
away  the  promised  peasant  reform,  and  generally 
the  whole  imperial  ukase,  and  "  with  his  Maj- 
esty's approval."  That  was  the  last  drop  that 
cavised  the  cup  to  overflow. 

CONCESSION'S    MUST    BE    WRESTED    BY    FORCE. 

Behind  the  scenes  the  battle  had  been  fought 
of  which  the  ukase  and  the  documents  that 
followed  it  were  but  the  outer  tokens.  It  was 
M.  Witte  who  had  drawn  up  the  Russian  Magna 
Charta,  of  which  the  first  draft  contained  a  clause 
creating  an  elective  representative  assembly.  It 
was  a  very  mild  institution,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  unanimously  approved  by 
all  members  of  the  council.     Afterward,  Grand 
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Duke  Sergius  and  the  financo  minister  Kokofft- 
seflf,  in  tlieir  zeal  for  autocracy,  emasculated  it, 
and  as  nobody  else  cared  to  break  a  lance  for  it 
in  its  new  and  mutilated  form,  it  was  struck  out, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  Czar.  Thus,  the  old 
grand  ducal  influence  got  the  upper  hand  again. 
Prince  ^lirski.  having  repeatedly  tendered  his 
resignation,  was  told  by  his  imperial  master  that 
lie  must  stay  on  and  harvest  in  the  fruits  of 
which  he  had  sown  the  seeds. 

The  minister  of  justice,  Muravieff,  the  only 
man  of  brains  then  left  in  the  government,  see- 
ing the  ship  in  danger,  prudently  left  it  betimes. 
He  induced  the  Emperor  to  transfer  him  to  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  send  liim  as  ambassador 
to  the  Quirinal.  Obviously,  then,  nothing  would 
be  changed,  the  new  experiment  of  ruling  in- 
stead of  misruling  would  not  be  proceeded  with, 
and  everything  would  remain  as  it  was.  All 
that  the  government  really  wanted  and  waited 
for  was  a  victoiy  in  the  far  East,  which  would 
enable  it  to  enter  into  the  plenitude  of  its  former 
authority.  And  the  people  ?  Would  they,  too. 
wait  for  new  chains  to  be  forged  ?  God  was 
doubtless  still  in  heaven  and  the  Czar  was  still 
far  away,  but  they  remembered  that  the  only  re- 
lief they  had  theretofore  experienced  had  come 
neither  from  heaven  nor  from  the  throae,  but 
from  one  of  themselves,  who  was  now  confined 
in  a  moist,  noisome  dungeon  of  Schlusselburg. 

On  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany,*  which  will 
long  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  autocracy, 
another  such  "criminal"  rose  up  in  his  place. 
On  that  day,  as  the  Czar  and  the  imperial  family 
were  gathered  together  at  the  solemn  l)lessing 
of  the  waters  of  the  Neva,  one  of  the  guns  used 
to  fire  the  salutes  was  loaded  with  case-shot  and 
pointed  at  the  little  rotunda  where  the  Emperor 
stood,  and  it  failed  by  an  error  of  a  mere  milli- 
metre to  kill  or  wound  several  of  the  highest 
personages  in  the  land.  This  abortive  attempt 
was  certainly  not  the  outcome  of  an  ai'my  plot, 
but  it  was  doubtless  the  work  of  a  man  who 
knew  what  he  wanted  and  did  his  utmost  to 
effect  his  end.  Astonishment  was  the  prevalent 
feeling  in  the  Russian  capital — astonishment  at 
the  ocular  demonstration  that  even  on  such 
solemn  occasions  there  is  no  real  protection  for 
the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  from  the  hand 
of  any  man  who  is  ready  to  lay  down  his  life. 

NO    KEDRESS    FOR    THE    STRIKERS. 

But  before  the  public  had  recovered  from  its 
stupor  it  received  a  still  more  violent  shock. 
The  operatives  of  some  steel  works  in  the  capi- 
tal suddenly  struck  work  in  consequence  of  a 

*  The  6tla  of  Russian  January  and  the  19th  of  ours. 


misund(>rstaiuling  with  their  employers  on  a 
subject  of  slight  import.  They  were  all  mem- 
bers of  a  very  curious  association  organized  by 
the  police  foi-  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  spread 
of  social  democracy  and  revolutionary  piinci- 
ples.  In  Moscow,  a  few  years  back,  the  police 
founded  the  first  democratic  society  of  this  hy- 
brid type,  gave  its  members  large  exclusive 
privileges,  took  their  part  against  their  employ- 
ers even  when  the  latter  were  in  the  right, — 
and  all  this  on  the  sole  condition  that  they 
should  belong  body  and  soul  to  the  autocracy, 
and  make  war  by  fair  and  unfair  means  on  their 
brother  operatives  who  favored  the  liberal  move- 
ment. The  head  of  the  St.  Petersburg  associa- 
tion was  a  young  priest,  George  Gapon,  who  had 
received  the  chaplaincy  of  a  forwarding  prison 
from  the  late  M.  Plehve,  who  also  helped  him 
to  a  post  of  influence  among  the  workingmen. 
Gapon  himself  states  that  as  there  was  no  other 
means  of  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  his 
fellows,  he  stooped  beneath  the  humiliating 
yoke.  He  expected  that  in  another  two  or  three 
months  the  workingmen  would  be  ripe  "for 
manly  action."  Meanwhile  he  preached  to  them, 
catechised  them,  aroused  and  gratified  their  in- 
terest in  matters  that  lay  outside  the  province 
of  Russian  operatives,  and  acquired  an  almost 
absolute  power  over  them.  All  at  once  the  dis- 
missal of  four  "  hands  "  aroused  the  ire  of  their 
comrades  ;  the  moderate  demand  that  they 
should  be  kept  on  was  rejected  by  the  firm,  after 
which  the  men,  turning  out  the  lights,  struck 
work. 

Father  Gapon  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
operatives  and  appealed  to  the  inspector  of 
works.  In  vain.  Then  he  deliberately  added 
to  the  list  of  his  demands  a  clause  asking  for  an 
eight-hour  working  day  and  other  reforms  ;  he 
presented  that  to  the  minister  of  finance.  But 
here,  too,  he  was  bowed  out.  He  was,  they  said, 
trampling  on  etiquette  and  ignoring  traditions. 
Besides,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reforms  were 
of  a  political  character,  and  could  not  be  re- 
moved. "  Down  with  the  political  obstacles, 
then  !"  exclaimed  Father  Gapon  ;  and  his  opera- 
tives repeated  the  sentiment.  That  was  the 
turning-point  at  which  the  demonstration  be- 
came a  political  movement.  The  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  had  struck  were  now  joined  by  scores 
of  thousands,  their  demands  put  in  writing  were 
improved  upon  by  claims  formulated  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  the  political  landmarks  of  cen- 
turies were  swept  away  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
As  the  director  of  the  Putiloli  works,  the 
government  inspector,  and  the  minister  of 
finance  had  all  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  w^orking- 
men,  Father  Gapon  proposed  that  they  should 
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appeal  to  the  Czar.  Was  he  not  tlie  Little 
Father  of  his  subjects,  or,  at  least,  of  the  Russian 
and  Orthodox  section  of  them  ?  They  would 
go,  then,  in  procession  on  Sunday,  bearing  the 
holy  cross  and  the  Czar's  portrait  aloft  in  sign 
of  their  nationality,  religion,  and  loyalty.  The 
Little  Father  would  see  that  they  came  by  their 
rights.  //"  he  granted  hut  one  demand  in  their 
long  list  they  would  worship  him,  they  said. 

"Vladimir's  day  in  st.   Petersburg." 

Hitherto  workmen  and  educated  classes  kept 
apart,  the  former  regarding  the  latter  with  dis- 
trust. But  on  the  night  before  the  historic  Sun- 
day, a  number  of  literary  men  gathered  together 
in  the  office  of  a  newspaper  and  discussed  the 
situation.  Being  well  versed  in  Russian  history, 
they  were  anxious  to  keep  the  people  out  of 
harm's  way.  Therefore,  they  adjured  the  work- 
ingmen  to  abandon  their  intention  to  proceed  to 
the  AVinter  Palace,  lest  they  be  fired  upon  by 
the  troops.  But  the  workingmen's  representa- 
tives answered  that  it  was  too  late.  Then  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  Prince  Mirski,  and  to  M. 
Witte,  beseeching  them  in  the  name  of  patriot- 
ism, religion,  and  humanity  to  do  their  utmost 
to  hinder  the  effusion  of  blood.  But  they  re- 
ceived no  encouragement.  Prince  Mirski  would 
not  see  them,  and  AL  Witte  could  not  help  them. 
There  was  no  head  in  Russia,  no  responsibility, 
nothing  but  blind  fate  and  its  occasional  in- 
struments. 

The  fateful  Sunday  dawned  bright  and  frosty. 
From  the  outskirts  of  St.  Petersburg  came  the 
workingmen  in  xmits,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands, 
unarmed  and  hopeful.  But  all  the  bridges  and 
other  avenues  to  the  city  had  been  occupied 
overnight  by  Cossacks,  guards,  soldiers  of  the 
line,  policemen.  Bivouac  fires  burned  brightly 
in  the  snow-covered  streets,  rifles  were  stacked, 
troops  were  dancing,  playing,  laughing.  Artil- 
lery was  ostentatiously  wheeled  over  to  the 
Basil  Island.  St.  Petersburg,  in  a  word,  wore  the 
aspect  of  a  city  taken  by  a  foreign  invader.  But 
the  workingmen  had  no  misgivings.  God  might 
still  be  in  heaven,  but  the  Czar,  to  whom  they 
had  given  due  notice  of  their  peaceful  intention, 
was  now  no  longer  far  away  ;  he  would  surely 
come  from  Tsarskoe-Selo  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
hear  the  heart's  desire  of  these  the  least  of  his 
children  !  Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  what  neither  Grand 
Duke  A^ladimir,  with  his  anti- Nihilistic  League, 
nor  Grand  Duke  Sergius,  with  his  Loyal  Work- 
men's Democratic  Association,  had  effected  ;  he 
would  have  carried  the  lower  classes  with  him 
almost  to  a  inan  and  deprived  the  Liberals  of 
the   support  both  of  the   peasantry  and   of  the 


workmen,  without  whom  no  revolution  is  pos- 
sible in  Russia.  It  was  a  rare  opportunity, 
worthy  of  a  great  or  a  good  monarch.  Many 
of  the  extreme  revolutionists  trembled  lest  the 
Czar  would  go,  as  Nicholas  had  gone,  to  his  re- 
bellious subjects  fearlessly  and  bravely.  But 
he  stayed  in  the  apartments  of  his  palace  instead. 
He  had  put  the  Grand  Duke  A'ladimir  in  com- 
mand, and  this  personage  is  reported  to  have 
exclaimed,  '•  If  I  am  not  Nicholas  the  Second,  I 
shall  be  a  second  Nicholas  !  "  And  he  was.  He 
gave  his  orders  to  Prince  Vassilchikoff,  who 
carried  them  out  to  the  letter. 

A  general  staff  was  got  together  ;  the  city  of 
St.  Petersburg  was  divided  into  sections,  of  which 
each  one  was  assigned  to  a  body  of  the  troops  ; 
officers  gathered  around  a  green  table  on  which 
lay  an  outspread  map  ;  adjutants  came  and  went 
continually  ;  in  a  word,  the  game  of  war  was 
being  played  elaborately.  Then  the  "invading 
army"  was  attacked  in  sections  and  driven  back 
with  great  slaughter, — individuals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages.  The  man  who  carried  the  Czar's 
portrait  was  shot  dead  ;  the  likeness  pierced  ; 
the  priest  Gapon,  arrayed  in  his  vestments,  was 
borne  down  by  his  falling  comrades  ;  men,  wo- 
men, children,  were  shot,  not  like  the  Japanese, 
who  are  made  prisoners  if  unarmed,  biit  like  wild 
beasts.  Boys  perched  on  the  boughs  of  leafless 
trees,  women  clinging  to  the  iron  railings  of  pub- 
lic gardens,  babies  in  their  mothers'  arms,  pass- 
ers-by who  ran  into  adjacent  houses  for  shelter, 
were  slain  deliberately,  mercilessly,  gleefully.  I 
saw  Cossacks  grinning  as  they  began  their  bloody 
work  ;  I  saw  others  joke  when  the  dead  were 
carried  past  them  ;  and  I  heai-d  of  others  who 
boasted  of  inhuman  deeds.  .  .  .  God  was  still  in 
heaven,  but  the  Czar  far  away.  Aye,  further 
than  he  has  ever  been  since  Russia  became  an 
empire.  An  abyss  now  separates  him  from  his 
people.  And  if  the  Grand  Duke  A'ladimir  was 
not  Nicholas  the  Second,  he  was  in  many  respects 
a  second  Nicholas. 

THERE    IS    NO    LITTLE    FATHER. 

The  innocent  people  who  had  been  shot  like 
public  enemies  were  buried  like  dogs.  The  hos- 
pital authorities  refused  the  names  of  the  slain, 
even  to  parents  and  relatives.  They  made  a  pre- 
tense of  communicating  the  time  of  burial,  but 
always  interred  the  bodies  secretly  during  the 
night.  Many  persons  disappeared  completely. 
On  Sunday  night.  Father  (iapon  characterized 
the  situation  briefly  in  this  letter : 

Comrades,  Ru.ssiau  Workingmen  :  Thei-e  is  no  Czar. 
Between  him  and  the  Russian  nation  tori'ents  of  bhiod 
have  flowed  to-day.  It  is  high  time  for  Russian  work- 
men to  begin  without  liim  to  carry  on  the  struggle  for 
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Uiitioiuil  freeddin.  You  have  my  blessing  for  that  fight. 
To-morrow  I  will  be  among  yon.  Today  I  am  busy 
working  for  the  cause.     (Signed)      Father  Gapon. 

A  large  part  of  Russia  publicly  expressed  its 
sympathy  with  the  capital.  Strikes  were  or- 
ganized in  Moscow.  Riga,  Reval,  Kovno,  War- 
saw, and  other  places.  The  Council  of  the  High 
Schools  informed  the  government  tliat  until  the 
present  refjime  was  changed  they  could  not  teach  ; 
the  doctors,  that  they  could  not  cope  with 
epidemics  ;  the  lawyers,  that  they  could  not  hope 
for  the  establishment  of  law  ;  the  zemstvos  of 
Kharkov  and  other  cities,  that  the  country  would 
go  to  rack  and  ruin  and  the  throne  of  the  Czar 
be  shattered. — in  a  word,  all  Russia  has  declared 
plainly  and  emphatically  that,  come  what  may, 
the  autocracy  must  cease. 

But  tlie  Autocrat  ignored  these  signs,  and 
continued  his  avocations  itnmoved.  Even  on 
the  days  when  organized  murder  was  taking  the 
place  of  statute  law,  his  Majesty  was  receiving 
generals  and  dignitaries,  as  if  all  were  well  with 
Russia  and  the  Romanoffs.  The  men  who  had 
endeavored  to  hinder  the  bloodshed, — Hessen, 
Annensky,  Kareyeff,  Peshekhonoff,  and  others, — 
were  arrested  as  would-be  ministers  of  a  mythical 
provisional  government.  The  second  best-hated 
man  in  all  Russia,  General  Trepoff ,  was  appointed 
to  be  governor-general  of  St.  Petersburg,  with 
dictatorial  powers  ;  notices  were  published  by 
the  authorities  that  Japan  and  England  had  or- 
ganized all  these  strikes,  both  in  Russia  and  in 
Germany,  and  had  sent  |8, 160, 000.  "Alas!" 
exclaimed  the  Liberals,  "  what  a  vast  pile  of 
money  must  have  stuck  to  the  palms  of  the  grand 
ducal  set  !  " 

Even  the  Most  Holy  Synod  solemnly  repeated 
the  calumny.  Five  hundred  cells  were  made 
ready  for  prisoners.  Ladies  and  girls  were 
seized  at  night  and  hurried  off  to  prison.  Spies 
flitted  abotit  from  house  to  house.  Agents  pro- 
vocateurs attacked  private  dwellings  and  looted 
shops.  The  workmen  were  maliciously  incited 
against  the  students  by  the  police, — in  a  word, 
the  halcyon  days  of  Plehve  seemed  to  have  come 
back  for  a  time.      But  only  for  a  time. 

FORECAST    OF    THE    FUTURE. 

The  revolution  has  not  failed  ;  it  has  only 
begun.  It  is  likely  to  prove  a  slow  process  in  a 
country  where  the  troops  are  with  the  ruler 
against  the  people,  and  in  Russia  it  is  certain 
to  assume  a  peculiar  character  of  its  own.     l^n- 


happily,  the  authorities  imported  a  di'plorable 
element  into  the  struggle  when  they  taught  by 
example  that  killing  and  murder  for  political 
purposes  are  no  crimes.  The  situation  is  suf- 
ficiently characterized  by  these  salient  facts.  All 
sections  of  society,  from  the  peasant  and  the 
workman  to  the  Czar,  proclaim  that  Russia  can- 
not go  on  as  she  is  going.  Law  must  take  the 
place  of  capiice.  The  Czar  himself  in  his  ukase 
openly  confesses  all  this,  and  more  than  this. 
The  whole  nation  has  since  assured  him  that 
autocracy  cannot  save  the  country,  but  that  the 
country  may  save  the  Autocrat  if  he  be  wise 
in  time.  The  alternatives  now  are  the  abolition 
of  the  one-man  regime  of  the  Romanoffs  or  the 
ruin  of  Russia.  And  Nicholas  II.  refuses  to 
give  up  his  prerogatives. 

Between  these  two,  then,  the  nation  and  the 
Czar,  the  struggle  will  now  be  carried  on.  The 
first  encounter  took  place  on  Sunday,  January  22, 
between  the  troops  of  the  autocracy  and  the 
unarmed  multitude,  and  the  autocracy,  in  pos- 
session of  brute  force,  won  the  day.  The  people 
will  now  resort  to  force,  but  to  force  aided  by 
cunning,  and  the  next  episodes  of  political  jus- 
tice may  perhaps  be  classified  by  friends  of  the 
autocracy  as  crimes.  But  in  matters  of  that  kind 
public  opinion  is  deemed  to  be  the  right  rule  of 
conscience,  and  in  Russia  public  opinion  approves 
the  violent  deed  of  Sozonoff.  Great  progress 
can  hardly  be  made  in  the  contest  before  the  war 
with  Japan  is  concluded,  the  troops  return  home, 
and  the  financial  bills  are  presented  for  payment. 
Then  the  day  of  reckoning  will  be  nigh.  For 
financial  insolvency  bids  fair  to  accompany  spir- 
itual bankruptcy.  Meanwhile  it  is  possible,  and 
personally  I  regard  it  as  almost  certain,  that 
Nicholas  II.  will  convoke  an  assembly  of  nota- 
bles on  the  model  of  the  zemsky  assembly  con- 
vened by  the  first  Czar  of  the  Romanoff  dynasty. 
That,  however,  will  not  satisfy  the  legitimate  de- 
mands of  his  people.  Yet  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  the  Emperor  will  grant 
a  constitution;  though  an  autocrat,  be  he  never 
so  powerful,  cannot  carry  on  a  campaign  against 
a  foreign  enemy,  thousands  of  miles  away,  and 
at  the  same  time  wage  war  on  his  own  people  at 
home.  Even  Archimedes  needed  a  fulcrum.  At 
present  nearly  all  Russia  has  recorded  its  opinion 
in  unmistakable  terms  that  the  game  which  is 
now  being  played  by  the  autocracy  is  not  worth 
the  candle.  Why,  to  quote  a  Russian  saying,  go 
to  hell  to  lig-ht  a  cigarette  ? 


THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON,   FROM  THE  CAPITOL. 


A   CIVIC  AWAKENING   AT   THE    NATIONAL 

CAPITAL. 


BY    MAX    WEST. 


BESIDES  being  the  seat  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  Mecca  of  politicians  and 
sight-seers  innumerable,  AVashington  is  a  civic 
entity  very  much  like  any  other  rapidly  growing 
American  city.  Its  chief  municipal  peculiarity 
lies  in  its  form  of  government,  which  makes 
Congress  its  city  council  and  gives  it,  instead  of 
a  mayor,  three  commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
United  States,  which  owns  fully  half  the  real 
estate  in  the  District,  pays  one-half  of  the  Dis- 
trict's expenses,  and  in  like  manner  Congress  is 
jointly  responsible  with  its  own  citizens  for  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  capital.  That  Wash- 
ington is  just  now  going  through  a  remarkable 
development  is  therefore  due  partly  to  the  enter- 
prise of  its  own  citizens  and  partly  to  the  en- 
thusiasm and  initiative  of  the  late  Senator  McMil- 
lan, who  long  presided  over  the  destinies  of  the 
capital  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  When  the  centennial 
of  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  government  at 
"Washington  was  celebrated  in  December,  1900,  it 
was  felt  that  tlie  time  had  come  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  and  greater  AVashington  which 
should  be  worthy  to  be  the  capital  of  a  great  nation. 
The  Senate  Committeeon  the  District  of  Columbia 
appointed  a  commission  of  eminent  architects 
and  landscape  gardeners  to  report  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  development  and  improvement 
of  the  park  system  of  the  District.  This  com- 
mission, consisting  of  Messrs.  Daniel  H.  Burn- 
ham,  Charles  F.  McKim,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens. 
and    Frederick   Law  Clnistod,  Jr.,  visited  Euro- 


pean capitals  for  inspiration,  but  after  making  a 
study  of  the  original  plan  for  the  federal  city  as 
conceived  by  Washington  and  mapped  by  L'En 
fant,  declared  itself  in  favor  of  rehabilitating  and 
extending  that  masterful  plan.  This  involves 
cutting  a  broad  boulevard  through  the  center  of 
the  Mall  to  connect  the  Capitol  with  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  and  the  W^hite  House,  and  as 
a  necessary  corollary,  the  removal  of  railroad 
tracks  from  the  Mall  and  the  building  of  a  union 
railway  station  northeast  of  the  Capitol  grounds. 
The  commission's  plan  included  the  grouping  of 
future  public  buildings  and  memorials,  the  estab- 
lishment of  recreation  centers,  and  the  unification 
of  the  entire  park  system  by  appropriate  con- 
necting driveways.  An  interesting  collection  of 
models,  sketches,  etc.,  was  prepared  and  placed 
on  exhibition  to '  stimulate  the  interest  of  the 
public.  It  was  never  intended  that  the  whole  of 
this  vast  plan  should  be  carried  out  at  one  time, 
but  it  was  thought  desirable  to  have  a  definite 
ideal  toward  which  to  work  in  the  future  im- 
provement of  the  capital. 

THE    GREAT    TERMINAL    PROJECT. 

Inaugural  visitors  this  year  will  find  several 
extensive  improvements  under  way  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Park  Commission's  plans.  The 
one  which  is  most  radically  changing  the  face 
of  the  map  is  the  union  railway  terminal  proj- 
ect, which  involves  the  abolition  of  all  the 
grade  crossings  in  the  city  and  the  erection  of 
a  monumental  station  nortli  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue  (a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Capitol), 
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which  trains  from  the  South  will  reach  by  means 
of  a  tunnel  nearly  a  mile  lon<i,'  through  Capital 
Hill,  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  station  is  to  be  a  niagnificent 
edifice  of  white  granite,  a  few  feet  longer  tlian 
the  Capitol  itself,  and  costing  four  million  dollars 
to  build.  It  will  front  on  a  broad  semi-circular 
plaza,  from  which  streets  will  radiate  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  congestion  of  traffic,  it  is 
hoped,  even  at  inaugui'ation  time.  Where  now  all 
is  chaos  there  will  be  twenty-nine  parallel  tracks 
for  passenger  trains,  and  room  for  nine  more  as 
they  are  needed.  It  augurs  well  for  the  appro- 
priate execution  of  this  great  project  that  Mr. 
Burnham,  of  the  late  Park  Commission,  is  the 
architect  of  the  new  union  station,  which  prom- 
ises to  be  unsurpassed  in  completeness,  con- 
venience, and  elegance,  as  well  as  in  magnitude, 
and  to  constitute  a  fitting  vestibule  to  the  national 
capital. 

PUBLIC    BUILDINGS    UNDER    WAY. 

Just  south  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  Four- 
teenth Street,  in  the  triangle  north  of  the  Mall 
designated  by  the  Park  Commission  for  public 
buildings  of  a  local  character,  work  has  been  be- 
gun n  a  l)uilding  for  the  offices  of  the  District 
government,  now  inadequately  housed  in  rented 
quarters.  The  two  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  proposed  for  this  purpose  will  permit 
the  erection  of  a  handsome  building  of  granite 
or  marble.  In  the  Mall,  just  south  of  the  present 
main  building  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
ground  has  been  broken  for  a  new  and  permanent 
building  for  that  department,  which  will  bring 
under  one  roof  the  various  bureaus  and  labora- 
tories now  scattered  from  ¥  Street  noi'thwest 
nearly  to  C  Street  southwest.  After  much  dis- 
cussion, the  new  building  has  been  so  located  as 
to  leave  the  broac.l  open  space  through  the  Mall 
for  which  the  Park  Commission  contended.  Near 
at  hand,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mall,  rise  the 
walls  of  the  new  National  Museum,  which  is  to 
be  somewhat  larger  than  the  Library  of  Con- 


HON.   JIENRY   B.   F.   MACKARLANI). 

(Pi-esident  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.) 

gress,  though  less  expensive,  and  in  which  will 
be  displayed  thousands  of  specimens  now  stored 
away  in  the  basement  of  the  old  museum,  for  lack 
of  space  to  exhibit  tliem.  South  of  the  Capitol 
grounds  work  has  been  begun  on  the  office  build- 
ing for  the  House  of  Representatives,  which,  with 
the  Senate  building,  for  which  land  has  been  se- 
cured on  the  north,  marks  a  partial  realization  of 
the  Park  Commission's  plan  for  a  group  of  legis- 
lative buildings  surrounding  the  Capitol. 

By  the  time  these  buildings  are  completed 
provision  will  doubtless  have  been  made  for 
several  other  much-needed  public  buildings. 
The  new  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
is    scattered     about    in    rented    buildings,    the 
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Department  of  Justice  is  without  a  permanent 
home,  the  Navy  Depai'traent  has  expanded  into 
a  rented  annex,  and  many  other  government 
offices,  such  as  tlie  Geological  Survey,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
etc.,  occupy  rented  quarters  in  a  manner  as  ex- 
pensive as  it  is  undignified.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  these  conditions  will  be  allowed 
to  continue  indefinitely,  though  it  will  be  many 
years  before  the  architects  and  builders  can 
catch  up  with  the  growth  of  the  public  business. 
The  citizens  of  "Washington  propose  to  erect  a 
mammoth  biailding  for  conventions  and  inaug- 
ui'al  balls,  and  to  have  it  ready  for  1909  ; 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  contribute  to  this 
enterprise  the  steel  frame  of  the  government 
building  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

IMPORTANT    MUNICIPAL    WORKS. 

Of  the  improvements  now  under  way  in  Wash- 
ington there  are  several  of  a  less  ornamental  or 
less  conspicuous  character  than  the  public  build- 
ings above  mentioned,  but  of  even  greater  im- 
portance to  the  residents  of  the  District.  South 
of  the  Soldiers'  Home  grounds,  an  extensive  sand 
filtration  plant  is  nearing  completion,  and  a  short 
distance  to  the  west  is  a  handsome  new  pumping 


station,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  country.  Be- 
ginning next  autumn,  the  people  of  Washington 
will  have  clean  water  to  drink  and  to  bathe  in, 
and  the  filtration  of  the  water-supply  will  doubt- 
less be  followed  by  a  diminished  death-rate  here, 
as  it  has  in  other  cities.  An  improved  system  of 
sewage  disposal  is  being  developed,  at  a  cost  of 
five  million  dollars.  The  sewage  of  the  city  is 
to  be  carried  under  the  Anacostia  River  and 
emptied  into  the  Potomac  below  Alexandria. 
The  elimination  of  grade  crossings,  already  men- 
tioned as  a  feature  of  the  terminal  project,  is  a 
measure  of  public  safety  to  which  the  public 
treasury  is  contributing  liberally.  The  station 
plaza,  too,  is  being  provided  for  partly  by  the 
District  and  partly  by  the  railroads  forming  the 
AVashington  Terminal  Company.  To  replace  the 
old  Long  Bridge  across  the  Potomac  a  railroad 
bridge  has  been  completed,  and  a  highway  bridge 
is  well  under  way,  as  also  are  the  new  Anacostia 
liridge  and  the  C'onnecticut  Avenue  bridge  across 
Rock  Creek.  The  Massachusetts  Avenue  viaduct 
over  Rock  Creek  was  recently  completed,  and 
the  Aqueduct  bridge  across  the  Potomac  widened. 
The  municipal  improvements  now  under  way  are 
estimated  to  cost  |17,G04,000,  and  there  is  press- 
ing need  for  still  other  works,  such  as  the  rec- 
lamation  of  the  malai'ial  Anacostia  flats,  a  Dis 
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trict  liospital,  a  liigh-pressure  fire-protection 
service,  and  a  new  aqueduct  to  Great  Falls. 
Sites  have  been  purchased  for  a  new  police  court 
and  for  a  municipal  ahnshouse,  and  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  public-comfort  stations  is  before 
Congress  at  this  writing.  In  order  that  neces- 
sary improvements  of  a  permanent  character 
may  be  made  without  throwing  the  whole  burden 
upon  current  revenues,  the  District  commission- 
ers have  recommended  to  Congress  a  system  of 
advances  from  the  national  treasury  to  take  the 
place  of  the  long-term  bonds  issued  by  other 
municipalities. 

EDUCATIONAL    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Washington  is  proud  of  its  public  schools, 
which  are  recognized  as  among  the  best  in  the 
country,  although  the  teachers'  salaries  are  still 
so  low,  even  after  some  slight  increases  have 
been  made,  that  experienced  teachers  are  con- 
stantly being  lost  to  other  cities.  It  was  just  a 
century  ago  this  year  that  the  Washington  piib- 
lic-school  system  was  established,  with  a  board 
of  trustees  headed  by  President  Jefferson.  The 
schools  have  been  fortunate,  not  only  in  having 
the  foremost  citizens  of  the  District  on  their 
governing  boards,  but  also  in  the  high  character 
of  their  superintendents  and  teaching  force. 
The  metliods  of  study  have  been  progressive, 
and  the  si)irit  of  the  schools  is  noticeably  whole- 
some and  pleasant.  Through  evening  lectures 
the  benefits  of  the  schools  are  now  extended  to 
adults.      Among  the  schoolhouses  recently  dedi- 


cated are  two  handsome  buildings  devoted  to 
manual  training,  which  are  already  so  filled  to 
overflowing  that  extensions  have  been  asked 
for.  A  commodious  new  building  for  the  Busi- 
ness High  School  is  now  being  erected.  The 
kindergartens  in  the  public  schools  have  been 
supplemented  by  three  excellent  free  kinder- 
gartens supported  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  ;  and 
though  her  support  has  now  been  withdrawn, 
it  is  hoped  that  means  will  be  provided  to  con- 
tinue them.  The  school  gardens  of  the  piiblic 
schools  are  supplemented  by  the  work  of  the 
City  Gardens  Association,  which  promotes  the 
cultivation  of  vacant  land  by  the  needy  and  by 
the  young. 

Tlae  Public  Library  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, after  a  brief  existence  in  rented  quarters, 
now  occupies  an  attractive  building  given  by 
Mr.  Carnegie,  and  is  entering  upon  a  new  era  of 
usefulness  under  its  enterprising  new  librarian, 
Mr.  George  F.  Bowerman,  lately  called  from 
Wilmington.  Under  his  method  of  displaying  the 
best  books  upon  open  shelves,  the  circulation  is 
rapidly  increasing  and  the  proportion  of  fiction 
rapidly  falling  off.  Lists  oL'  books  in  the  library 
on  various  subjects  are  pul)lished  in  the  local 
papers,  and  a  special  effort  is  made  to  intei'cst 
mechanics  and  artisans  in  the  literature  of  their 
trades.  On  the  second  floor  of  the  library  build- 
ing is  a  lecture  hall,  which  is  coming  to  be  used 
more  and  more  for  public  lectures  and  meetings 
of  various  organizations  of  a  public  character. 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  offered   to   build  a  number   of 
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hi'aucli  li])rai'ios  wlieii  tlio 
sites  are  provided,  but  thus 
far  all  available  funds  are  be- 
ing devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  central  library, 
and  the  only  branch  is  a 
small  one  managed  by  vol- 
unteer workers  at  Neigh- 
borhood House,  the  social 
settlement  in  southwest 
AVashington.  This  settlement 
has  recently  come  into  the 
use  of  an  additional  building, 
which  enables  it  to  extend 
its  work  by  the  organization 
of  industrial  classes. 

The  George  Washington 
University  (formerly  the  Co- 
lumbian University)  seems 
to  be  endowed  this  year  with 
new  life,  as  well  as  a  new 
name.  Architects  have  been 
called  upon  to  submit  plans 
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A   GUiMPSE  OF  LITTLE-KNOWN   WASHINGTON—VAN   STREET,   IN  THE  SOUTHWEST   SECTION. 

(The  dwellings  on  the  left  were  erected  by  the  Sanitary  Housing  Company.    Note  the  contrast  in  the  facing  row.) 


for  a  new  group  of  buildings  to  be  situated 
southwest  of  tlie  State, -War,  and  Navy  depart- 
ments,^t]ie  central  building  of  tlie  group  to  be 
provided  by  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Association,  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  university's  plans  for  development 
as  a  great  institution  of  learning  are  even  more 
noteworthy  than  tliis  outward  sign  of  growth. 
Having  thrown  off  its  denominational  allegiance, 
the  university  now  aims  to  confine  itself  tograd- 
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uate  and  professional  work,  and  to  surround 
itself  with  colleges  founded  by  separate  denomi- 
nations or  other  organizations,  which  will  have 
the  benefit  of  imiversity  affiliation  and  the  uni- 
versity degree.  Meanwhile  the  Methodists  are 
still  at  work  on  their  university  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  District,  while  the  Catholic 
University,  in  the  northeast,  is  constantly  grow- 
ing and  expanding.  The  ^^oung  Men's  Chi'istian 
Association  is  building  a  handsome  new  edifice, 
and  banks  and  business  houses  are  rapidly  im- 
proving the  business  streets  with  substantial 
buildings. 

HOUSING    AND    PLAYGROUNDS. 

Two  important  needs  of  AVashington  which 
are  now  attracting  public  notice  are  improved 
housing  and  public  playgrounds.  In  both  di- 
rections some  progress  has  already  been  made 
through  the  initiative  of  public-spirited  citizens, 
without  aid  from  Congress.  An  investigation 
of  alley  conditions  made  several  years  ago  l)y  the 
Civic  Center  led  to  tiie  organization  of  the  Sani- 
tary Improvement  Company,  which  has  erected 
several  long  rows  of  two-family  houses,  in  which 
flats  of  from  thrde  to  five  rooms  rent  at  from  $10 
to  $15  a  month,  with  a  rebate  of  one  month's 
rent  a  year  when  no  repairs  are  necessary.  These 
dwellings  are  occupied   by   tlie  bc^tter  class   of 
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working  people,  and  liavebeen  iniitatod  by  private 
landlords,  wlio  ask  hig-hor  rents  for  very  similar 
accommodations.  The  Sanitary  Improvement 
Company  has  from  the  very  beginning  paid  5 
per  cent,  on  the  investment,  to  which  rate  its 
dividends  are  limited,  besides  accumulating  a  sur- 
plus fund.  The  Sanitary  Housing  Company  is 
a  newer  corporation,  promoted  by  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  older  company  to  meet  the  need  for 
a  cheaper  class  of  tenements.  Its  first  row  of 
flats,  on  ^'an  Street  southwest,  is  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  tumble-down  barracks,  a  relic  of  war 
times,  to  which  the  colored  residents  of  that  street 
are  accustomed.  For  three  rooms  and  bath  the 
rent  is  only  $7  or  $7.-50  a  month  ;  for  four  rooms 
and  bath,  |8  and$S.50.  For  nine  years  the  leading 
citizens  and  civic  organizations  of  Washington 
have  been  urging  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to 
help  along  housing  reform  by  authorizing  the  con- 
demnation of  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
and  by  widening  inhabited  alleys  into  minor 
streets.  The  only  unsanitary  dwelling  which  it 
has  been  possible  to  condemn  under  existing 
laws  was  one  which  was  also  structurally  unsafe, 
and  threatened  to  fall  over  on  some  passer-by. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Weller,  the  energetic  secretary 
of  the  Associated  Charities,  keeps  the  need  of 
improved  housing  and  of  playgrounds  before 
the  public  by  means  of  mass-meetings  and  lan- 
tern-slides, and  his  efforts  have  already  boi'ne 
some  fruit  in  the  equipment  of  eleven  small 
playgrounds  by  private  philanthropy  on  bor- 
rowed land,  public  reservations  being  used  in 
two  cases.  Last  summer  a  trained  supervisor 
was  employed,  and  a  public  field-day  held  at  the 
'  close  of  the  season.  Congress  has  now  been 
asked  for  a  small  appropriation  to  continue  and 
extend  this  woi'k.  To  make  a  small  amount  of 
money  go  as  far  as  possible,  Mr.  Weller  organ- 
izes a  winter  training-class  of -volunteer  play- 
ground assistants  for  the  following  summer. 

The  expanding  activity  of  the  Associated 
Charities  is  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of 
the  civic  life  of  Washington.  The  four  com- 
mittees on  the  improvement  of  housing  condi- 
tions, playgrounds,  summer  outings,  and  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis  represent  "the  broad- 
ening sphere  of  organized  charity  "  of  which  Mr. 
Robert  W.  de  Forest  spoke  at  the  last  annual 
meeting.  In  the  crusade  against  tuberculosis  a 
dispensary  has  been  established,  with  volunteer 
physicians  to  give  advice,  and  an  important  edu- 
cational work  is  being  carried  on  with  lectures 
and  pamphlets. 

GOVERNMENT    BY    TRIUMVIRATE. 

There  is  no  more  efficient  municipal  admin- 
istration  anywhere  in  America  than   that  pre- 


sided over  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  who  are  men  of  the  highest  char- 
acter and  ability  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
seemingly  undemocratic  foriu  of  government, 
there  is  no  city  in  which  representative  public 
opinion  is  more  effective  in  influencing  admin- 
istrative action.  There  are  many  citizens  of 
Washington  who  regard  the  appointive  trium- 
virate as  an  illogical  arrangement  for  the 
capital  of  a  republic,  and  who  object  on  princi- 
ple to  being  disfranchised  ;  but  the  present 
arrangement  works  so  well  in  practice  that  there 
is  no  considerable  demand  for  a  change  to 
government  by  the  citizens.  A  substitute  for 
representative  government  is  found  in  the  citi- 
zens' associations,  by  which  the  interests  of  va- 
rious sections  and  suburbs  are  discussed  and  laid 
before  the  proper  authorities.  The  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Business  Men's  Association,  the  Civic 
Center,  and  the  new  Commercial  League  are  dis- 
interestedly public-spirited  organizations  devoted 
to  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  city 
as  a  whole.  By  frequent  hearings  before  the 
commissioners  or  the  District  committees  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  by  memorials  and  public 
meetings,  these  associations,  and  others  formed 
for  special  purposes,  make  their  influence  felt. 
The  newly  organized  Public  Education  Associ- 
ation has  added  its  energy  to  that  of  the  older 
organizations  in  attempting  to  secure  legislation 
providing  for  compulsory  education,  prohibiting 
child-labor,  estal)lishing  a  juvenile  court,  etc.  ; 
and  in  the  movement  against  child  labor  a  sepa- 
rate citizens'  committee  has  also  been  organized. 
It  is  in  getting  needed  legislation  from  Con- 
gress that  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  AVash- 
ington  meet  with  their  greatest  discouragements. 
Progressive  legislation  to  which  there  is  no  par- 
ticular objection  fails  session  after  session  simply 
from  the  pressure  of  public  business.  It  is  in- 
evitable that  members  of  Congress  should  in 
general  be  less  interested  in  District  affairs  than 
in  those  more  interesting  to  their  constituents,  or 
matters  of  national  concern  ;  but  President 
Roosevelt  has  more  than  once  emphasized  the 
national  importance  of  everything  affecting  the 
capital.  In  his  message  of  last  December  he  de- 
voted an  unprecedented  amount  of  attention  to 
the  needs  of  Washington,  recommending  in  par- 
ticular the  creation  of  a  commission  on  housing 
and  health  conditions  ;  and  in  January  a  spe- 
cial message  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  necessity  of  a  new  incorporation  law  for  the 
District,  which  was  promptly  passed.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  taken  as  a  good  omen  for  the  fu- 
ture. Washington  is  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
city  in  the  world,  and  there  are  those  who  will  not 
rest  content  until  it  is  a  model  city  in  all  respects. 


THE   CIVIL   SERVICE    UNDER    ROOSEVELT. 


BY  WILLIAM   B.   SHAW. 


THE  President  of  the  United  States,  as  every 
one  knows  who  has  read  the  Constitution 
of  his  country,  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  array 
and  navy.  He  is  also  the  head  of  an  organized 
body  of  civil  servants,  far  outnumbering  our 
standing  military  and  naval  forces, — a  body  un- 
known to  the  Constitution,  since  the  very  possi- 
bility of  its  existence  was  undreamed  of  by  the 
fathers  of  the  republic.  There  are  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  of  these  men  and 
women  who  toil  daily  in  Uncle  Sam's  vineyard, 
and  they  are  as  truly  the  nation's  servants  as  are 
the  soldiei's  and  sailors  who  fight  its  battles. 
Among  them  are  some  whose  lives  are  by  no 
means  lacking  in  the  heroic, — some  v/hose  devo- 
tion to  duty  is  not  less  noble  because  their  ser- 
vice has  been  rendered  without  trumpet-and- 
drum  accompaniment. 

A    CIVIL-SERVICE    PRESIDENT. 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  military  arm  of 
the  Government  to  acknowledge  that  without 
the  civil  arm  it  would  be  powerless,  and  espe- 
cially in  a  democracy  like  ours  it  would  seem  to 
be  almost  an  axiom  of  successful  administration 
that  the  executive  civil  service  should  be  as 
thoroughly  organized  and  trained  to  as  high  a 
degree  of  efficiency  as  the  military  or  naval 
service.  Yet  it  is  only  a  short  span  of  years 
since  this  truth  began  to  be  recognized  by  our 
government  as  a  principle  of  conduct.  Men 
who  are  hardly  gray  can  recall  the  time  when 
practically  every  salaried  position  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's roster,  from  the  department  secretary- 
ships down  to  the  jobs  of  the  messengers  and 
charwomen  in  the  corridors  of  the  big  AVashing- 
ton  office  buildings,  was  regarded  as  the  legiti- 
mate loot  of  the  place-hunter.  In  those  days 
men  were  not  esteemed  for  what  they  knew 
about  the  Government's  work.  It  was  not 
deemed  necessary  that  a  President  should  l)e 
familiar  with  the  affairs  of  one  or  more  of  the 
executive  departments.  How  many  Presidents 
have  entered  office  with  any  personal  knowledge 
whatever  of  departmental  business  ?  For  our 
Presidents  we  chose  military  heroes,  Congress- 
men, or  "  favorite  sons  "  of  States, — never  men 
experienced  in  the  actual  executive  business  at 
Washington.  The  fact  is,  that  Theodore  Roose- 
velt is  the  first  occupant  of  the  Presidential  chair 
who   lias   come  to  the  office  equipped   with  in- 


timate knowledge,  based  on  personal  experience, 
of  the  practical  workings  of  the  great  govern- 
mental machine.  Some  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life  had  been  given  to  the  cause  of  civil-service 
reform, — not  as  an  agitator  on  the  outside,  but 
as  a  practical  administrator  on  the  inside,  hold- 
ing the  important  post  of  president  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  facing  grave  problems  of 
organization  and  method,  of  which  the  doctri- 
naire reformer  had  little  conception,  and  gaining 
through  it  all  an  experience  that  has  proved  a 
valuable  asset  in  the  still  broader  responsibilities 
of  the  Presidency.  That  experience,  supple- 
mented as  it  was  by  his  term  of  office  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  familiarized  Mr.  Roose- 
velt with  the  routine  of  executive  business,  so 
that  now,  as  the  head  of  the  whole  governmental 
system,  his  relation  to  the  personnel  may  be 
likened  to  that  sustained  by  an  army's  com- 
mander to  the  subordinate  officers  in  successive 
gradations  of  rank  through  which  he  has  him- 
self risen. 

It  is  only  natural,  then,  that  those  who  are 
working  for  the  improvement  of  the  national 
civil  service  should  count  on  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration as  an  active  and  vigilant  ally.  We 
have  a  President  in  office  who  knows  as  well  as 
a  man  in  his  position  can  know  what  the  system 
is  and  how  it  works, — its  merits  and  its  defects. 
Its  problems  and  its  difficulties  he  has  made  his 
own.  He  has  had  a  hand  in  reforming  its  abuses, 
and  more  than  once  he  has  come  to  its  defense 
when  it  was  set  upon  by  powerful  enemies.  Per- 
haps the  inauguration  of  a  "civil-service  Presi- 
dent "  marks  an  appropriate  time  for  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  govern- 
ment's work  is  performed  by  its  army  of  civil 
servants.  Changes  more  far-reaching,  possibly, 
than  the  American  public  suspects,  have  within 
a  few  years  so  transformed  those  conditions  that 
government  employment  in  AYashington  and 
elsewhere  now  presents  wholly  new  phases. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
heretofore  has  been  confined  to  the  political  or 
theoretical  aspects  of  the  situation,  to  the  neglect 
of  certain  more  concretely  human  aspects. 

THE    CHANGES    OF    TWENTY    YEARS. 

AVhen  Mr.  James  Bryce  wrote  "  The  American 
Commonwealth  "  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  include^  a  chapter  on  the  public  service,  as  he 
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would  almost  certainly  have  done  in  writing  a 
similar  treatise  on  any  of  the  European  states  ; 
but  it  is  not  recalled  that  anybody  noticed  the 
omission.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  twenty  years  ago 
in  this  country,  governmental  employment,  with 
a  few  exceptional  instances,  was  anything  but  a 
dignified  calling.  It  offered  few  attractions  to 
the  educated  youth  of  the  land.  Its  rewards 
were  transitory  at  best.  Eveiy  official's  for- 
tunes, however  humble,  depended  on  the  coming 
and  going  of  Presidents,   Senators,  and   Repre- 


HON.   GEOKGK  WILLIAM   CUKTIS. 

(Head  of  the  first  Civil  Service  Comraission,  appointed  by 
President  Grant.) 

sentatives.  To  the  great  body  of  our  citizen- 
ship, the  whole  business  signified  nothing  more 
than  a  mad  scramble,  every  four  years,  for  place 
and  pelf.  The  Government  had  not  impressed 
the  national  imagination  by  its  undertakings. 
Little  was  jcnown  of  the  official  routine.  Every 
job  at  Washington  was  believed  to  be  a  sinecure. 
Every  office-holder  was  regarded  as  a  spoilsman, 
who  held  his  j)lace  only  by  the  favor  of  some 
other  spoilsman.  Eveiy  office-holder  was  regu- 
larly and  openly  assessed  a  considerable  part  of 
his  salary  for  campaign  expenses  at  every  elec- 
tion.    Moreover,  he  was  expected  to  neglect  his 


official  duties  at  election  time  and  devote  all  his 
energies  to  electioneering  for  his  party.  AVhat 
wonder  that  under  such  conditions  the  maxim 
that  "  public  office  is  a  public  trust "'  seemed 
merely  an  empty  platitude  ! 

This  state  of  affairs  had  developed  gradually 
during  the  first  century  of  the  Republic's  life, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  radically  altered  in  a  day. 
Some  of  the  attendant  evils  are  still  with  us. 
Yet  it  requires  but  a  brief  sojourn  at  the  na- 
tional capital  to  convince  one  that  the  general 
situation,  as  respects  office-holding  and  all  forms 
of  public  employment,  is  very  different  to-day 
from  what  it  was,  for  example,  when  President 
(larfield  took  office  and  virtually  sacrificed  his 
life  to  the  spoils  demon.  One  now  finds  in  the 
service  of  the  Government  hundreds  of  univer- 
sity-trained men  who  have  entered  on  avenues 
of  advancement  in  the  public  service  that  vie  in 
attractiveness  with  academic  careers.  Further- 
more, thousands  of  the  purely  clerical  positions 
in  the  departments  ar^e  filled  by  men  and  women 
who  in  training  and  equipment  for  their  dtUies 
would  do  credit  to  the  best-managed  business 
houses  in  the  land. 

WHAT    THE    LAW    OF     1883    SOUGHT   TO    ACCOMPLISH. 

An  inquirer  seeking  a  reason  for  this  trans- 
formation (and  it  is  nothing  less)  in  the  condi- 
tions affecting  public  employment  in  Washington 
and  throughout  the  United  States,  will  be  told 
that  the  chief  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  1883,  known  for 
some  years  after  its  passage  as  the  Pendleton  Act, 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  was  fathered  by 
the  venerable  Democratic  Senator  from  Ohio.  The 
passage  of  this  law  was  the  most  effective  blow 
ever  dealt  at  the  spoils  system  in  this  country. 
Yet  its  immediate  results  gave  little  promise  of 
the  increasing  potency  which  has  developed  with 
each  successive  administration  since  that  of  Presi- 
dent Arthur,  when  its  machinery  was  set  in  mo- 
tion. In  brief,  the  law  pi-ovided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  tlu'ee  commissioners,  not  more  than  two 
of  whom  should  be  adherents  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party,  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  commis- 
sion to  aid  the  President  in  preparing  suitable 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  civil  service.  It 
was  reqiiired  that  these  rules  should  provide, 
among  other  things,  for  open  competitive  exam- 
inations for  testing  the  fitness  of  applicants  for 
the  classified  service  ;  that  appointments  should 
be  made  from  among  those  passing  these  exam- 
inations with  highest  grades  ;  that  such  appoint- 
ments should  be  apportioned  in  the  departments 
at  Washington  among  the  States  and  Territories; 
that  there  should  be  an  appointment  on  pi'oba- 
tion  before  absolute  appointment,  and  that,  the 
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use  of  official  authority  to  coerce  the  political  ac- 
tion of  any  person  or  body  should  be  absolutely 
prohibited.  Provision  was  also  made  in  the  act 
for  investigations  touching  the  enforcement  of 
the  rules,  and  a  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment, 
or  both,  was  imposed  for  the  solicitation  by  any 
person  in  tlie  service  of  the  United  States  of 
contributions  to  be  used  for  political  purposes 
of  persons  in  such  service,  or  the  collection  of 
such  contributions  by  any  person  in  any  govern- 
ment building. 

THE    MEN    WHO    EXFORCKl)    THE    LAW. 

Now,  as  we  look  back  to-day  upon  tlie  im- 
mediate effects  of  the  early  enforcement  of  this 
law  in  the  administrations  of  President  Arthur 
and  President  Cleveland,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  such  an  outcry  should  have  been  made 
about  it  at  the  time,  or  why  it  should  have  been 
deemed  so  revolutionary  in  principle.  Only  four- 
teen tliousand  places  were  at  first  included  in  the 
classified  service.  This  number  was  increased 
gradually  during  the  first  Cleveland  adminis- 
tration, and  more  extensively  in  the  Harrison 
administration,  the  second  Cleveland  administra- 
tion, and  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Roosevelt,  until  at  the  present  time 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  federal  civil 
service  of  the  country,  or,  to  be  exact,  154,093 
positions,  are  classified  subject  to  competitive  ex- 
amination under  the  civil-service  rules.  In  other 
words,  there  are  eleven  times  as  many  persons 
who  now  owe  their  appointments  in  the  civil 
service  to  the  operation  of  competitive  tests  as 
were  included  within  the  scope  of  the  Tules  when 
the  commission  first  set  them  in  operation.  More 
than  133,000  persons  were  examined  last  year, 
of  whom  103,718  passed,  and  50,830  received  ap- 
pointments. It  has  been  found  necessary  to  di- 
vide the  C(  untry  into  thirteen  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  examinations.  Such  an 
increase  as  this  could  not  have  been  achieved  had 
not  the  system  itself,  and  its  administration  as 
well,  commended  themselves  to  Congress  and  to 
the  heads  of  departments  at  Washington.  An 
indifferent  or  lukewarm  board  of  commissioners 
might  at  any  time  during  the  past  twenty-two 
years  have  practically  nullified  the  law  and  de- 
feated its  whole  purpose,  but  the  country  has 
been  fortunate  in  the  character  of  the  men  who 
have  served  as  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  Be- 
ginning with  George  William  Curtis,  who  de- 
clined the  English  mission  in  order  to  take  the 
presidency  of  the  first  Civil  Service  Commission 
in  Grant's  administration,  under  an  earlier  law, 
the  men  who  have  served  the  Government's  in- 
terests in  this  impoi'tant  office  have  set  excellent 
examples  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  public 


GEN.  .JOHN  C.   BLACK. 

(President  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.) 

duty.  The  commission  has  had  Democratic  presi- 
dents under  Republican  administrations,  and 
Republican  presidents  iinder  Democratic  admin- 
istrations. Some  of  its  members  have  been  in- 
tense partisans,  and  yet  no  charge  of  pernicious 
political  activity  has  ever  Ijeen  laid  at  the  com- 
mission's door. 

During  President  Plarrison's  administration, 
and  in  the  first  half  of  President  Cleveland's 
second  administration,  tlie  president  of  the  com- 
mission was  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  was  a 
Nortliern  Republican,  and  he  had  as  associates 
on  the  commission  two  Southern  Democrats, — 
ex-Gov.  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  tlie  late  John  R.  Procter,  the  former  State 
geologist  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  him- 
self said  of  his  associates,  both  of  whom  had 
served  in  the  Confederate  army,  that  "it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  one  to  desire  as  associates 
two  men  with  higher  ideals  of  duty,  or  more 
resolute  in  their  adherence  to  those  ideals."  In 
tlie  same  connection,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  declared 
that  "in  all  the  dealings  of  the  commission  in 
those  years,  there  was  no  single  instance  wherein 
the  politics  of  any  person  or  the  political  signifi- 
cance of  any  action  was  so  much  as  taken  into 
account  in  any  case  that  arose,"     Other  com- 
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niissioncrs  of  ability  and  cMuinence  who  suc- 
ceeded Roosevelt  were  the  Hon.  William  Dudley 
P^'oulke,  of  Indiana,  and  the  Hon.  James  K. 
Garfield,  of  Ohio,  now  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions. The  president  of  the  commission  at  the 
present  time  is  Gen.  John  C.  Black,  of  Illinois,  a 
lifelong  Democrat,  and  with  him  are  associated 
the  Hon  Alford  W.  Cooley,  of  New  York,  and 
the   Hon.    Henrv    F. 


MR.  JOHN  T.  DOYLE. 

(Secretary  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  since  its  organ- 
ization.) 


Greene,  of  Minneso- 
ta, both  Republicans. 
The  secretary  of  the 
commission.  Mi'.  John 
T.  Doyle,  has  held  his 
present  position 
throughout  the  com- 
mission's history, 
from  the  time  when 
the  entire  effects  and 
archives  of  the  office 
were  transported 
from  one  AVashington 
building  to  another  in 
an  ordinary  pushcart, 
until  to-day,  when  an 
entire  five-story  build- 
ing is  inadequate  for 
the  work  of  the  bu- 
reau. The  present  chief  examiner  of  the  com- 
mission, Mr.  Frank  M.  Kiggins,  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship at  departmental  duties  before  his 
connection  with  the  commission,  and  is  familiar 
with  the  examination  problem  in  its  most  prac- 
tical phases.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  other 
members  of  the  examining  staff. 

HOW    THE    SYSTEM    WORKS    OUT    IN    PRACTICE. 

This  matter  of  the  commission's  personnel  is 
importa,nt  in  any  consideration  of  the  improve- 
ment and  reform  of  the  civil  service.  All  the 
officials  of  the  commission,  from  the  beginning, 
seem  to  have  been  animated  with  a  desire  not 
merely  to  enforce  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  to 
do  everything  possible  to  make  it  effective  in 
the  broadest  sense.  A  continual  campaign  of 
popular  education  has  been  necessary  in  order 
to  make  the  great  outside  public  understand 
that  its  own  interests  were  cared  for  and  guarded 
by  the  commission,  while,  at  the  same  time,  no 
little  persuasion  was  necessary  in  the  early  years 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  heads  of  departments  and  the  bureau 
chiefs.  After  more  than  a  score  of  years  of 
enforcement,  it  is  the  all  but  unanimous  con- 
clusion that  the  law  has  vindicated  itself  and 
has  amply  justified  its  enactment.  No  head  of 
a  government  department  would  to-day  be  will- 
ing to  go  back  to  the  conditions  of  1880,  even 


if  the  law  were  to  be  repealed  to-morrow.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  in  the  event  of  such  a  repeal, 
the  first  action  taken  in  most  of  the  departments 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  com- 
petitive tests  based  on  the  examinations  now 
conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  It 
should  not,  however,  l)e  inferred  that  the  heads 
of  all  the  executive  departments  and  bureaus 
are  unanimous  in  approval  of  examinations  ^je?-  se. 
.\s  a  bureau  chief  said  to  the  writer  a  few  days 
ago,  "The  examinations  do  not  in  every  case 
form  the  best  test.  All  that  can  be  said  of 
them  is  that  for  the  purpose  intended,  applicable 
to  the  great  mass  of  clerical  positions  in  Wash- 
ington, no  better  means  has  been  devised  for 
securing  a  fair  competitive  test." 

EXAMINATIONS    MADE    PRACTICAL. 

tStill,  as  the  system  has  developed  with  the 
years,  the  practicality  of  the  examinations  has 
steadily  gained,  and  the  best  proof  of  the  gen- 
ei'al  usefulness  of  the  system  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  it  brings  to  the  various  dej^artments 
the  types  of  candidates  most  desired.  The  heads 
of  the  scientific  bureaus  in  AVashington  would 
be  the  first  to  resent  any  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  commission  to  supply  desirable  material  for 
positions  in  their  specialties.  The  fact  is,  that 
under  the  workings  of  the  examination  system, 
specialists  are  continually  coming  to  AVashington 
and  receiving  appointments  in  one  part  or  an- 
other of  the  service,  Avho  represent  the  best- 
trained  intellects  available  in  the  country  in  those 
particular  lines.  Perhaps  it  is  not  fully  under- 
stood outside  of  AVashington  to  how  great  an  ex- 
tent the  departments  themselves  now  have  in 
hand  the  framing  of  examination  questions  for 
these  technical  positions.  Recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  department  itself  is  the  best  judge  of 
the  qualifications  required  for  appointees  cl  this 
character,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
wisely  sought  the  active  cooperation  of  the  de- 
partments in  the  framing  of  examination  ques- 
tions. It  is  decided,  for  example,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agiiculture  desires  to  call  to  AVash- 
ington for  the  government  service  a  man  trained 
in  the  study  of  noxious  plant  growths.  The  de- 
partment itself  knows  better  than  any  outsider 
possibly  can  what  are  the  particular  qualifica- 
tions demanded  in  this  position.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  department 
that  the  spirit  of  the  law  should  be  fully  ob- 
served, since  better  qualifications  can  in  many 
cases  be  secured  through  competition  than  other- 
wise. The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  notified 
by  the  department  that  it  is  desired  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  question,  and  the  commission  pro- 
ceeds to  request  the  department  to  suggest  ques- 
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tions  to  be  used   in    tlie    competitive    examina- 
tion which  is  advertised  to  be  held. 

SIX    HUNDRED    DISTINCT    EXAMINATIONS. 

The  commission  itself  conducts  at  the  present 
-time  more  than  six  hundred  different  kinds  of 
examinations,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
its  examiners,  unaided,  can  cover  this  entire 
field  to  the  satisfaction  of  tjie  departments.  In 
the  case  which  we  are  considering,  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  frames  its  questions  and  sulj- 
mits  them  to  the  commission  ;  the  examination 
is  held  by  the  commission,  and  in  due  time  the 
names  of  the  successful  candidates  are  sent  to 
the  department,  which  then  makes  its  own  selec- 
tion of  one  name  from  three.  If  the  department 
had  the  entire  management  of  the  matter  in  its 
own  hands,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could 
make  the  test  more  practical  or  secure  better  re- 
sults. In  fact,  the  methods  of  the  commission 
in  the  matter  of  examinations,  from  start  to  fin- 
ish, all  tend  to  the  most  practical  results  attain- 
able. In  the  preparation  of  questions,  tlie  thing 
kept  constantly  in  view  is  the  nature  of  the  du- 
ties to  whicli  the  candidate  will  be  assigned  on 
appointment.  The  whole  object  of  the  test  is  to 
ascertain  the  candidate's  qualifications  for  th  )se 
particular  duties.  In  the  case  of  the  special 
technical  positions  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  the  difficulty  experienced  by  an  outside 
examiner  in  comprehending  the  nature  of  these 
specific  duties  is  overcome  by  reference  of  the 
whole  matter  to  the  authorities  directly  con- 
cerned. Thus,  the  whole  object  of  the  law  is 
secured,  the  department  attains  its  end,  the  can- 


didates are  subjected  to  the  fairest  possible  tests, 
and  the  general  good  of  the  service  is  promoted. 

TESTS    FOR    MECHANICAL    AND    EXPERT    POSITIONS. 

Turning  from  these  positions,  in  which  the 
highest  form  of  technical  ability  is  required,  to 
the  far  more  numerous  places  for  which  certain 
specific,    practical  tests  are   necessary,   we   find 
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that  the  commission  has  steadily  increased  the 
efficiency  of  its  examination  system.  The  public 
has  sometimes  been  led  to  suppose  that  persons 
applying  for  mechanical  positions  are  subjected 
to  purely  literary  tests.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  In  examinations  in  mechanical 
trades,  the  subjects  considered  are  not  educa- 
tional tests  at  all,  but  simply  age,  physical  con- 
dition, and  experience,  the  relative  weights  of 
which  (on  a  scale  of  100)  are  as  follows  :  age,  20  ; 
physical  condition,  20  ;  experience,  60.  Then, 
too,  in  classes  of  positions  requiring  expert 
knowledge  of  some  particular  trade  or  calling, 
the  tests  applied  are  of  the  most  practical  char- 
acter. Take,  for  example,  the  examination  of 
local  and  assistant  inspectors  of  hulls,  under  the 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service.  Here  the  relative 
weights  of  subjects,  on  a  scale  of  100,  are: 
letter-writing,  10  ;  arithmetic  (comprising  prob- 
lems in  common  and  decimal  fractions,  mensura- 
tion, and  square  root),  10;  hull  construction 
(comprising  ([uestions  relative  to  the  construction 
and  strength  of  wood  and  iron  hulls  of  vessels, 
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and  a  description  of  the  various  parts  and  metli- 
od  of  joining  same),  30  ;  pilot  rules  and  inland 
navigation.  20  ;  knowledge  of  lifeboats  and  life- 
rafts.  10  ;  experience,  20.  The  criticisms  of  the 
examinations  that  were  made  in  the  early  days 
of  the  commission  have  vanished  before  every 
thoroughgoing  investigation  into  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  questions  themselves. 

THE    CASE    OF    THE    RAILWAY    MAIL    SERVICE. 

The  best  answer  to  such  criticisms,  however, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  actual  results  produced  by 
the  system.  As  to  these  results,  the  men  direct- 
ly in  charge  of  the  departments  and  bureaus  af- 
fected are,  of  course,  best  qualified  to  speak. 
Going  back  a  few  years,  one  of  the  most  striking- 
instances  of  the  effect  of  civil-service  examina- 
tions on  the  standards  of  government  employ- 
ment is  the  notable  improvement  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  railway  mail  service  as  recorded  from 
year  to  year  in  the  official  reports.  It  will  be 
rememl)ered  that  this  important  branch  of  the 
Post  Office,  after  having  ))een  the  football  of 
both  political  parties  for  many  years,  was  brought 
under  the  classified  civil  seiwice  during  Presi- 
dent Harrison's  administration,  in  the  yeai*  IScSi). 
Prior  to  that  tim(\  Republican  clerks  had  been 
turned  out  by  a  Democratic  administration,  and. 


in  the  early  months  of  President  Harrison's  Re- 
publican administration,  a  large  number  of  Dem- 
ocratic clerks  had  in  turn  been  disinissed.  The 
whole  service  was  utterly  demoralized,  and  it 
probably  reached  at  that  time  the  lowest  state 
of  efficiency  in  its  history.  It  was  some  months 
after  the  introduction  of  entrance  examinations 
before  the  resulting  change  in  the  character  of 
the  appointees  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the 
general  efficiency  of  tlie  service.  After  a  time, 
liowever,  a  marked  improvement  was  noted,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge, 
the  advance  was  attributable  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  to  the  application  of  the  civil-service 
tests.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1890, 
the  errors  in  distribution  committed  by  railway 
mail  clerks  amounted  to  the  enormous  total  of 
2,7(59,245.  This  meant  that  2,834  pieces  of  mail 
matter  were  correctly  handled  to  each  error  dis- 
closed. Within  the  next  twelve  months,  the 
number  of  errors  had  greatly  decreased,  and  the 
number  of  pieces  correctly  handled  to  each  error 
was  found  to  be  4,261.  Thereafter  tliere  was  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  errors  until 
the  year  1898,  when  the  number  of  errors  had 
fallen  below  a  million,  and  the  number  of  "cor- 
rect "  pieces  to  each  error  was  11,960,  the  high- 
est number  ever  reached  by  the  service.  Since 
that  time  the  efficiency  has  been  maintained  at 
a  relatively  high  level,  the  number  of  correct 
pieces  to  each  error  never  falling  below  10,000, 
and  in  1904  exceeding  11.000.  The  sum  of  the 
whole  matter  is  tliat  in  1890,  wlien  the  evils  of 
the  spoils  system  were  still  rife  in  the  railway 
mail  service,  the  clerks  made  an  error  to  every 
2,800  pieces  of  mail  that  they  handled  ;  while 
in  recent  years,  the  system,  being  manned  by 
appointees  chosen  under  the  civil-service  rules, 
the  ratio  of  errors  is  one  to  every  11,000.  This 
is  a  concrete  case,  in  which  every  citizen  is  con- 
cerned, and  it  invites  the  attention  of  every 
business  man  who  is  interested  in  securing  as 
higli  a  state  of  efficiency  in  government  work  as 
has  been  attained  by  i)rivate  enterprise. 

GENERAL    GAINS    IN    ECONOMY    AND    EFFICIENCV. 

For  obvious  reasons,  it  has  not  been  an  easy 
matter  to  apply  tests  of  this  kind  to  the  multi- 
farious bureaus  which  make  up  the  national 
civil  service.  The  main  difficulty  is  that  many 
features  of  the  arbitrary  classification  of  clerk- 
ships, which  was  made  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
still  survive.  In  most  of  the  Government  offices 
there  is  a  failui'e  to  observe  a  logical  division  of 
duties.  Thus,  a  |<1,4()0  clerk  will  be  found  per- 
formini";  work  of  precisely  the  same  character  as 
that  performed  by  a  1 1,200  clerk.  Frequently  a 
clerk  promoted  from  $1,200  to  $1,400  does  exact- 
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ly  the  same  work  after  his  promotion  that  he  did 
before.  All  this  confusion  in  the  system  makes 
it  difficult  to  apply  any  general  test  showing  how 
the  efficiency  of  a  bureau  or  department  has  been 
affected  by  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  law. 
The  officials  of  the  Treasury  Department  will 
tell  you,  however,  that  in  the  customs  service 
alone  there  has  been  an  actual  saving,  in  the 
matter  of  salaries,  of  at  least  1 0  per  cent.  This 
would  mean  an  annual  saving  to  the  Government 
of  not  less  than  two  million  ilollars.  Some  years 
ago.  it  was  estimated  that  altogether  ten  million 
dollars  was  saved  to  the  Government  in  the  va- 
rious departments  through  the  operation  of  the 
law,  by  the  reduction  in  tlie  required  number  of 
clerksliips  and  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  new 
employi;es.  If  this  statement  was  justified  when 
it  was  made,  the  saving  to-day  must  be  far 
greater,  since  manjr  thousand  offices  have  been 
abided  to  the  classified  service  within  the  last  few 
years.  That  public  opinion  in  the  country  at 
large  has  been  favorably  impressed  by  these 
object-lessons  isshown  by  the  agitations  in  va- 
rious States  and  cities  for  local  systems  similar 
in  principle  and  method  to  the  federal  civil-ser- 
vice establishment. 

THE    PAY    FOR    GOVERNMENT    WORK. 

In  regard  to  the  compensation  for  government, 
work,  intelligent  observation  will  probably  con- 
firm the  epigrammatic  statement  in  the  news- 
paper witticism  that  has  lately  gone  the  I'oinids, 
to  the  effect  that  the  pay  is  small  for  some  pul)- 
lic  officials,  but  that  some  pu])lic  officials  are  small 
for  the  pay.  Asa  rule,  the  lower  positions  in 
the  government  service  are  paid  more,  and  the 
higher  positions  less,  than  in  private  business. 
In  most  of  the  offices  advancement  is  slower,  but 
this  is  partly  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that 
tlie  pay  is  higher  on  the  whole  in  the  earlier 
years.  A  man  who  has  woi'ked  ten  years  for 
Uncle  Sam  will  probably  have  liad  a  gross  in- 
come about  equal  to  what  a  man  of  similar 
abilities,  working  the  same  length  of  time,  would 
have  received  from  a  railroad  company.  At  the 
start  his  salary  would  have  been  better  than  the 
railroad  man's,  but  the  latter  in  all  likelihood 
would  liave  caught  up  with  him  and  outstripped 
him  in  the  ten-year  period.  In  the  long,  run, 
one  evens  up  with  tlie  other.  This  statement 
applies  to  the  general  depai'tmental  positions  in 
Washington. 

Young  professional  and  scientific  men  of  spe- 
cial qualifications  arc  started  on  salaries  corre- 
sponding pretty  closely  on  the  average  with  the 
salaries  of  "  iiisti'uctors  "  on  college  and  univer- 
sity faculties.  Tlu;  gov(;i-nment  man  has  no 
long   vacation   in    the   year  cori'cisponding  with 


that  of  the  college  professor.  Fu.rthermore,  he 
is  held  more  closely  to  the  observation  of  office 
hours.  Washington,  however,  has  many  attrac- 
tions for  this  type  of  worker.  He  meets  many 
men  of  his  own  degree  of  education  and  of 
similar  aspirations,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  scien- 
tific men,  who  have  proved  themselves  capable 
investigators,  have  been  put  in  responsible  posi- 
tions, where  they  virtually  direct  the  work  of 
many  subordinates,  and  control  the  expenditure 
of  considerable  funds  in  the  interest  of  scientific 
research.  A  few  such  men  in  Washington  have 
undoubtedly  attained  such  positions  far  more 
ra|)idly  than  would  have  been  possible  on  any 
university  faculty. 

Washington  offers  further  advantages  to  young 
men  of  promise  who  succeed  in  passing  the  ex- 
aminations and  obtain  places  in  the  departments. 
There  are  excellent  law  and  medical  schools  in 
tlie  city  which  accommodate  their  programmes 
of  lectui'es  to  the  department  hours.  It  is  quite 
the  usual  thing  for  young  department  clerks  to 
pursue  a  three-year  course  of  instruction,  obtain 
degrees  in  law  and  medicine,  and  then  resign 
their  clerkships  to  embai'k  upon  professional  ca- 
reers. But  this  is  liy  no  means  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  such  institutions  as  the  George  AVash- 
ington  University,  which,  under  the  vigoi'ous 
administration  of  President  Needham  and  Dean 
Tucker,  of  the  Schools  of  Law,  Jurisprudence, 
and  Diplomacy,  is  making  a  serious  and  promis- 
ing effort  to  provide  courses  of  instruction  that 
will  actually  qualify  students  to  fill  important 
posts,  especially  in  the  State  Department,  for 
which  no  other  university  makes  systematic  pro- 
vision. There  is  an  increasing  number  of  posi- 
tions in  the  departments,  notably  in  the  newly 
organized  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
in  which  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  law  in  one 
or  more  branches  is  a  part  of  the  qualifications 
required.  A  man  entering  on  an  ortlinary  clerk- 
ship may,  by  thi'ee  or  four  years  of  study  at  the 
law  school,  qualify  himself  for  one  of  these  semi- 
technical  legal  positions.  Such  a  man  may  rea- 
sonably expect  quite  as  good  an  income  in  the 
form  of  a  government  salary  as  the  average 
young  lawyer  gets  in  the  early  years  of  a  private 
practice.  As  a  life  career,  on  the  other  hand, 
government  work,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  less 
alluring  to  the  young  man  of  ambition.  All  the 
higher  positions  in  the  service  are  notoriously 
ill-paid.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  in  Wash- 
ington officials  of  long  experience  and  the  most 
thorough  equipment,  controlling  the  dis])urs(v 
meiit  of  many  thousands  of  the  Government's 
dollars,  holding  places  of  actual  responsibility, 
and  receiving  a  yearly  stipend  of  |2,7()0,  or  even 
less,     in  some  of  the  scientific  bureaus  then^  are 
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compensating  advantages,  Init  in  tlie  general  ri;n 
of  departmental  positions,  it  is  hard  to  discern 
any  rewards  at  tlie  top  that  are  really  worth 
striving  for  from  the  bottom.  Most  of  the  plums 
are  on  the  lower  branches  of  the  tree. 

FACTS    ABOUT    THE    PERSONNEL. 

A  great  mass  of  information  about  the  execu- 
tive civil  service,  much  of  which  it  is  impossible 
even  to  summarize  in  a  magazine  article,  has  re- 
cently been  collected  and  published  in  Census 
Bulletin  No.  12,  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
From  the  data  thus  compiled,  it  appears  that  of 
the  271,169  officers  and  employees  in  the  service 
on  June  30,  1903,  25,810  were  employed  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  of  which  number  20,813 
were  included  in  the  competitive  class.  The  to- 
tal number  in  the  competitive  class  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  that  time  was  113,716. 
It  also  appears  from  these  statistics  that  the  ratio 
of  men  and  women  employed  in  Washington  is 
2.73  to  1,  that  outside  of  Washington  it  is  18.36 
to  1,  and  that  in  the  entire  service  it  is  10.29  to  1. 
From  the  tabulation  of  salaries,  excluding  those 
classes  of  employees  receiving  less  than  $720  a 
year,  and  also  those  receiving  more  than  |2,500 
a  year  (most  of  whom  are  Presidential  appoint- 
ments), the  approximate  average  annual  salary 
of  the  AVashington  employee  is  $1,212,  of  those 
employed  outside  of  AVashington,  $1,010,  and  of 
the  entire  service,  $1,053.  It  is  found  that  the 
average  periods  of  service  of  employees  were 
10.55  years  in  Washington,  6.38  elsewhere,  and 
7.10  years  in  the  entire  service.  In  Washington, 
5.54  per  cent,  of  the  employees  have  served  more 
than  thirty  years,  while  in  the  entire  service  the 
percentage  is  only  1.97.  A  comparison  of  the 
length  of  service  of  employees  in  the  executive 
service  with  that  of  the  employees  of  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad, 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  government  service 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  employees  who 
have  served  over  ten  and  less  than  twenty  years; 
but,  of  those  who  served  a  longer  period,  the 
railroad  companies  can  show  a  larger  propoi'tion. 

As  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  gov- 
ernment employees,  the  Eastern  and  central 
States  of  the  Union  are  more  fully  represented 
than  any  other  sections  of  the  country  among 
those  who  tai<e  examinations  and  receive  ap- 
pointments in  the  service.  While  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  he  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  fill  the  quotas  of  the  South- 
ern States,  which  had  long  been  far  behind  the 
North  and  West  in  this  regard.  Much  of  tlie 
old  prejudice  against  the  administration  of  the 
law  was  overcome  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  efforts,  and 


it  is  believed  that  Southern  young  men  and 
women  are  no  longer  deterred  from  entering 
the  examinations  by  any  feeling  tliat  they  will 
fail  to  receive  fair  treatment.  Nevertheless, 
the  South  is  still  backward  in  this  respect,  and 
the  reason  assigned  by  those  who  have  given 
the  matter  special  attention  is  that  for  the  ma- 
jority of  Southern  youth  the  opportunities  for 
securing  the  kind  of  training  necessary  for  a 
successful  candidate  in  the  examinations  are 
relatively  inferior  to  those  possessed  by  young 
people  in  the  North  and  AY-est.  Stenography 
and  typewriting  are  almost  invariably  demanded 
at  the  present  time  as  qualifications  for  a  AVash- 
ington clerkship.  Throughout  the  Northern 
States,  the  facilities  for  qualifying  in  these 
branches  have  greatly  multiplied  within  a  few 
years,  so  that  it  is  now  possible  for  a  young 
man  or  a  young  woman,  even  in  the  rural  districts 
of  Eastern  or  middle  AVestern  vStates,  to  secure 
a  fair  training  in  stenography  and  typewriting. 
This,  however,  is  still  impossible  in  large  regions 
of  the  South. 

THE    MORAL    CHARACTER    OF     APPOINTEES. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  statement  was  care- 
lessly made  in  an  American  magazine,  that  not 
five  hundred  of  the  AVashington  office-holders 
looked  u])on  their  offices  as  sacred  trusts  to  the 
people.  The  author  of  the  statement  declared 
that  public  opinion  among  the  civil-service  em- 
ployees regarded  as  clear  gain  anything  that  could 
be  gotten  out  of  tlie  Government,  whether  an 
hour's  time  or  a  railroad  pass  for  betraying  the 
Government's  interest  under  the  care  of  the 
employees.  Against  such  cheap  and  wholesale 
charges  should  be  arrayed  the  undoubted  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  those  who  have  fre- 
quent business  dealings  with  the  departments,  as 
well  as  among  many  disinterested  observers  in 
Washington  who  have  had  opportunities  to  study 
the  facts  that  the  avei'age  government  employee 
is  neither  more  nor  less  moral  than  the  average 
man  or  woman  employed  in  private  business  in 
any  of  our  American  cities.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  in  the  post-office  scandals  of  the  past  few 
years,  the  officials  indicted  have  in  every  instance 
been  political  appointees  ;  not  one  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  classified  service  has  been  found 
guilty  of  any  form  of  corruption.  The  Govern- 
ment requires  of  all  applicants  for  positions  in 
its  service  just  such  indorsement  of  character 
as  would  be  demanded  by  the  head  of  any  busi- 
ness house.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  make 
wholesale  charges  of  dishonesty  against  98  per 
cent,  of  the  employees  of  the  New  A'ork  Central 
Railroad  Company,  as  to  make  such  charges 
against  98  per  cent,  of  Washington  officialdom. 


THE    POST   OFFICE:    ITS    FACTS   AND    ITS 

POSSIBILITIES. 


BY  R.    R.    BOWKER. 


UNCLE  SAM  meets  his  folks  face  to  face 
at  the  post  office.  It  is  the  post  wliich 
brings  each  citizen,  who  may  liave  no  other 
relations  with  his  government  in  mind,  into 
daily  touch  with  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  Post  Office  Department  is  the  largest  busi- 
ness system  and  does  the  largest  single  business 
in  the  world.  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1904,  it  transmitted  through  71,131  post  offices 
approximately  9,500,000,000  pieces  of  postal 
matter,  an  average  of  115  to  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  country,  received  from  all 
sources  1143, 582, G24,  and  paid  out  |152,362,11  G, 
leaving  a  deficit  of  $8,779,492  to  be  paid  from 
taxes. 

The  British  Post  Office,  in  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1904,  transmitted  through  22,850 
post  offices  4,300,000,000  postal  pieces,  an  average 
of  101  to  each  person  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
received  from  postal  (exclusive  of  telegraph)  ser- 
vice, not  including  $1,300,000  estimated  service 
to  other  departments  of  the  government,  $77,- 
500,000,  and  paid  out  $55,500,000,  leaving  a 
profit  of  $22,000,000  in  reduction  of  taxes.  The 
German  Post  Office,  including  Wurtemberg  and 
Bavaria,  which  have  separately  administered 
postal  systems,  transmits  yearly  through  38,000 
post  offices  approximately  6,200,000,000  postal 
pieces,  an  average  of  107  per  person,  receives 
approximately  $125,000,000,  and  pays  out  $1 10,- 
000,000,  yielding  a  profit  of  nearly  $15,000,000. 
But  Uncle  Sam  must  send  a  letter  2,800  miles 
as  the  ci'ow  flies,  or  over  3,000  miles  as  the 
letter  goes,  from  corner  to  corner  of  his  big 
country,  while  the  greatest  distance  within  the 
German  Empire  is  under  850  miles,  and  in  Great 
Britain  from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's 
House,  within  600  miles,  or  less  than  the  630 
miles  from  our  commercial  center.  New  York, 
to  our  center  of  population,  now  within  a  few 
miles  of  Columbus,  Ind. 

EARLY    POSTS. 

The  post,  so  called  from  the  posts  (fromy^o.sY- 
tum,  placed)  set  along  Roman  roads  to  mark  points 
where  couriers  were  to  be  ready  for  dispatches, 
is  a  modern  institution  only  in  its  wonderful 
popular  development.  Henry  VIII.  had  a  mas- 
ter of  posts  ;   Charles  \.  made  letter-carrying  a 


government  monopoly  at  from  twopence  to  six- 
pence in  England,  according  to  distance,  eight- 
pence  to  Scotland,  and  ninepence  to  Ireland  ; 
;ind  so  early  as  1680  a  "penny  post"  served 
London.  Queen  Anne  instituted  a  general  post 
office  at  London,  and  included  among  the  chief 
offices  one  in  New  York  and  others  in  America. 
The  colonies  had  themselves,  however,  estab- 
lished posts  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts  having  ordained  in 
1639  that  "Richard  Fairbanks  his  house  in  Bos- 
ton "  should  be  the  place  for  all  letters  "brought 
from  beyond  the  seas  or  to  be  sent  thither,"  "  pro- 
vided that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  bring 
his  letters  thither  except  he  please  ;  "  and  a 
monthly  post  was  established  between  New  York 
and  Boston  in  1672.  Virginia  required  each 
planter  to  convey  dispatches  from  his  plantation 
to  the  next,  and  in  1692  a  Virginian,  Thomas 
Neale,  was  appointed  by  letters  patent  from  AVil- 
liam  and  Mary  to  establish  post  offices  in  America, 
becoming  thus  the  first  general  postmaster  for 
the  colonies.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  appointed 
in  1737  postmaster  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1753 
was  commissioned  jointly  with  William  Hunter 
as  Deputy  Postmaster  General  for  the  colonies, 
whereupon  he  organized  a  penny  post  in  Phila- 
delphia, visited  every  post  office  then  established 
in  the  colonies  except  that  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  by  17  74  was  able  to  report  a  yearly  profit  of 
£3,000  for  the  royal  exchequer.  In  that  year 
his  obnoxious  patriotism  caused  his  removal  by 
the  king,  whereupon  the  American  patriots  took 
care  that  the  king  should  get  neither  their  let- 
ters nor  their  pence,  by  using  private  expresses. 
The  Continental  Congress,  the  next  year, 
made  Mr.  Franklin  its  Postmaster  General,  and 
gave  him  authority  to  establish  posts  from  Fal- 
mouth, Me.,  to  Savannah,  Ga.  When  President 
Washington,  in  1789,  appointed  Samuel  Osgood 
the  first  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States, 
there  were  but  75  post  offices  all  told,  wliiclx 
number  was  increased  to  195  in  1792.  In  that 
year  tlie  rates  for  letters  were  fixed  at  from  six 
cents  for  30  miles  up  to  twenty-five  cents  for 
450  miles  and  over, — rates  so  liigli  that  again 
private  expresseswere  largely  utilized  until  lower 
rates  were  established  in  1845,  resulting  from 
Itowland  Hill's  reform  in  England 
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The  rates  in  Kiiglaiul  liail  been  iiu-reased  to 
four  pence  for  1  o  miles  and  up  to  seventeen  pence 
for  700  miles  and  over.  But  in  the  year  of 
Victoria's  accession,  that  genius  of  the  posts, 
Rowland  Hill,  suggested  his  plan  of  postal  re 
form,  and  in  1840  the  postage  stamj)  and  the 
"penny  post"  came  into  full  effect.  Weight  in- 
stead of  distance  was  made  the  postal  standard. 


Copyright,  1905,  by  R.  R.  Uowkcr. 

THE  PENNY  POST  .MAN. 

(Original  sketch  by  W.  INI.  Thackeray.) 

and  the  penny  postage  stamp  prepaid  a  letter, 
weighing  not  over  half  an  ounce,  anywhere  in 
tlie  United  Kingdom.  Thackeray  sent  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Hill  a  prophetic  caricature  of  a  little 
cockney  postman  bowed  down  under  his  burden 
of  the  penny  post, — a  sketch  which  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  present  writer  through  the 
daugiiter  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  and  the  daughter 
of  Thackeray,  and  lias  remained  unpublished  un- 
til now.  Thus  Rowland  llill,  who  was  afterward 
knighted  in  recognition  of  his  great  service  to 
the  nation,  became  the  founder  of  the  modern 
postal  system,  which  culminated  in  the  establish- 
ment, through  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  of  a 
uniform  postal  system  throughout  the  world. 


rill':     I'OSTAl.     TNITEl)     STATES    OF    TUK     WOKIJ). 

I'\)r  it  is  the  practical  and  peac(!i'ul  post  that 
has  realized,  in  one  resj)ect,  the  di'eam  of  a 
United  States  of  the  AVorld.  In  October,  1874, 
a  postal  conference  at  Berne  established  an  in- 
ternational postal  iinion,  including  the  united 
states  of  Europe,  our  own  country,  and  Egypt, 
with  a  central  office  at  Berne,  and  with  provision 
for  a  three-yearly  conference.  In  June,  1878, 
the  postal  treaty  of  Paris  established  a  new  con- 
vention, i;nd(!r  the  name  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  to  which  almost  every  country  in  the 
world  except  China  has  now  given  its  adhesion. 
All  these  countries  send  representatives  to  the 
Postal  Congress. — a  world-parliament,  of  which 
the  next  session  will  ho  held  in  April  of  this 
year,  at  Rome.  Under  this  system  an  inter- 
national rate  of  5  cents  for  a  letter,  the  equiva- 
lent of  24-  pence  in  England,  20  pfennige  in 
(lermany,  25  centimes  in  France,  Italy,  etc.,  and 
2  cents  for  a  postal  card,  or  1  penny  in  England, 
S  pfennige  in  Germany,  and  10  centimes  in 
I'' ranee,  has  been  established  throughout  the 
world,  and,  in  fact,  a  penny  post,  or  two-cent 
rate  for  domestic  letters,  and  a  one-cent  or  half- 
penny rate  for  domestic  postcards,  has  also  been 
established  in  most  postal  counti'ies.  A  not  less 
remarkable  generalization  is  found  in  the  adop- 
tion of  green  for  the  one-cent  or  half-penny 
stamp,  red  for  the  two-cent  or  penny  stamp,  and 
blue  for  the  five-cent  or  2^-pence  foreign-rate 
stamp. 

AN    INTERNATIONAL    POSTAGE    STAMP. 

A  truly  international  postage  stamp,  which 
,  can  be  bought  in  any  country  and  used  in 
any  other  country  of  the  Postal  Union,  has 
yet  to  be  adopted,  difficulties 
of  international  accounting 
having  so  far  been  in  the  way. 
It  is  the  usual  practice  that 
the  country  of  sending  in- 
cludes in  its  postal  revenues 
stamps  sold  for  international 
mails,  on  the  theory  that  there 
is  a  fair  balance  of  trade  be- 
tween countries.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  the  writer  that  a 
five-cent  stamp  and' a  two  cent 
stamp  which  would  fulfill 
international  purposes  could 
be  made  by  adding  to  the 
ordinary  form  of  postage  stamp  an  ungummed 
coupon  about  the  size  of  the  mileage  coupon 
used  on  American  railroads.  This  could  be  de- 
tached from  the  letter  by  the  post  office  officials, 
so  that  the  country  sending  the  letter  could  col- 
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lect  its  proper  revenue  fi'om  the  country  selling 
the  stamp.  This  would  permit  a  two-cent  inter- 
national stamp  to  be  used  for  domestic  ])ostage 
within  any  country  by  travelers,  as  well  as  for 
mailing  a  postal  card  abroad. 

UNITED    STATES    POSTAL    FIGURES. 

Under  the  first  Postmaster  General,  the  75 
post  offices  of  1789  served  an  average  of  52,400 
persons  each.  Under  his  forty  successors,  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  post  offices  from  1,025 
in  1800-01,  serving  an  average  of  5,000  persons 
each,  to  a  maximum  of  76,945  in  1900—01,  or  a 
post  office  for  less  than  each  thousand  of  popula- 
tion. The  increase  in  rural  free-delivery  routes, 
making  unnecessary  many  fourth-class  offices, 
has  reduced  the  numljer  to  71,131  in  1904. 
These  are  connected  by  31,513  mail  routes, 
496,818  miles  in  length,  with  annual  travel  in 
1B04  of  505,585,526  miles.  Of  these  421  were 
electric  car  routes,  covering  4,945  miles.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  yearly  postal  receipts  were 
about  half  a  million  dollars,  out  of  which  as  high 
as  $100,000  profit  was  returned  to  the  Govern- 
ment. In  1900,  the  receipts  passed  the  hundred- 
million  point,  but  showed  a  deficit  exceeding 
$5,000,000.  The  largest  deficit,  in  1897,  ex- 
ceeded $11,000,000,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the 
deficit  for  1905  will  exceed  $14,000,000.* 

"When,  in  1845,  our  American  Post  Office  made 
a  half-hearted  adoption  of  Rowland  Hill's  reform, 
letter  postage  became  5  cents  per  half-ounce 
under  and  10  cents  over  300  miles;  in  1851,- 
the  rate  was  made  3  cents  under  and  6  cents 
over  3,000  miles;  in  1863,  the  rate  became  3, 
cents  for  all  distances,  and  in  1883,  2  cents  ; 
finally,  the  weight  unit  at  the  2-cent  rate  was  in- 
creased to  one  ounce.  The  1-cent  postal  card 
came  into  use  in  1872. 

CLASSIFICATION    OP    MAIL    MATTER. 

Under  the  present  classification,  written  com- 
munications, including  all  matter  of  the  na- 
ture of  individual  correspondence,  even  though 
printed,  and  all  matter  closed  against  inspec-v 
tion,  constitute  the  first  class,  at  the  rate  of  2 
cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  up 
to  the  limit  of  four  pounds,  or  1  cent  for  post- 
al   cards    or    private    mailing    cards    (officially 

*  Of  the  $152,362,116  total  expenditures  in  1904,  $67,931,429  was 
paid  for  the  transportation  of  domestic  and  S2,516,().>{  for  for- 
eign mails,  $43,311, (j4;')  to  postmasters  and  assistants,  $20,561,208 
for  city  delivery,  and  $12,640,070  for  rural  free-delivery  ser- 
vice. Thus,  out  of  an  average  cost  of  1.6  cents  per  piece  of 
postal  matter,  approximately  %  cent  was  for  transportation 
and  %  cent  for  local  handling  and  delivery.  Of  the  $143,582,- 
624  receipts,  $131,943,132  came  from  the  sale  of  stamps,  $5,697,- 
198  from  second-class  postage  (newspaper  pound  rate  paid  in 
money),  $;i,lll,573  from  hox  rents,  etc.,  and  $2,528,402  from 
money-order  business. 


known  as  "  post  -  cards  ").  "Drop-letters"  at 
rural  post  offices,  not  involving  free  delivery, 
may  be  posted  at  1  cent  each.  The  domestic 
rates  extend  to  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States  abi-oad,  the  "  Panama 
Canal  Zone,"  and  the  United  States  Postal 
Agency  at  Shanghai,  China.  Periodicals  "entered 
at  the  post  office  as  second-class  matter"  can  be 
prepaid  by  publishers  or  news-agents  in  bulk, 
at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound.  The  third  class 
includes,  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fi-action  thereof,  or  8  cents  per  pound, 
to  a  limit  of  four  pounds,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  single  book,  books,  papers,  and  other  printed 
matter,  including  "point"  for  the  blind,  and 
pi-oof-sheets  and  manuscript  copy  therewith  ; 
but  periotlicals  of  the  second  class  may  be  sent 
individually  at  1  cent  for  four  ounces,  or  4  cents 
per  pound.  Books  print(>d  for  the  blind  may 
be  sent  between  public  libraries  or  public  insti- 
tutions and  blind  people,  free  of  postage.  The 
fourth  class  includes  merchandise  at  the  rate  of 

1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  or  16 
cents  per  pound,  to  a  limit  of  four  pounds,  ex- 
cept that  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  may  be  sent  for  1 
cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 
The  difficulty  and  needless  cost  of  discriminating 
between  third  and  fourth  class  matter,  and  the 
prohibitory  rate  for  the  latter,  have  induced  the 
department  to  recommend  the  inclusion  of  both 
these  in  a  new  third  class,  at  the  rate  of  1  cent 
for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  or  8 
cents  per  pound,  a  wise  proposal,  which  is  now 
pending  before  Congress.  Third  and  fourth  class 
matter  must  be  prepaid  by  stamps,  except  that 
under  a  recent  law  2,000  or  more  identical 
pieces  may  be  prepaid  in  money  without  stamping. 

NEWSPAPER    POSTAGE. 

AVith  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  printing 
of  newspapers  for  the  education  of  the  people,  it 
was  early  provided  that  newspapers  should  be 
sent  free  of  postage  within  thirty  miles,  and 
later,  within  the  county  of  publication,  except  at 
letter-carrier  offices.     In  1879,  a  "bulk  rate"  of 

2  cents  per  pound  was  enacted  for  periodicals 
"entered  at  the  post  office  as  second-class  mat- 
ter," permitting  pitblishers  to  prepay  periodicals 
in  bulk  without  affixing  individual  stamps  re- 
(piiring  individual  cancellation,  a  saving  both  to 
the  publisher  and  to  the  post  office.  This  second 
class  was  defined  by  law  to  cover  "newspapers 
and  other  periodical  publications,  regularly  is- 
sued, at  stated  intervals,  and  as  frequently  as 
four  times  per  year,  bearing  a  date  of  issue  and 
numbered  consecutively,  issued  from  a  known 
plac(M)f  publication,  without  substantial  binding, 
and  originated  and  published  for  the  dissemina- 
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tion  ol'  information  of  a  })ul)lic  character,  or  de- 
voted to  literature,  tlie  sciences,  arts,  or  some 
special  ind^^str3^  and  having  a  legitimate  list  of 
subscribers," — exclusive  of  "publications  de- 
signed primarily  for  advertising  purposes,  or  for 
free  circulation,  or  for  circulation  at  nominal 
rates." 

Foreign  periodicals  were  included,  and  later, 
publications  of  institutions  of  learning,  etc.  In 
188fi,  this  bulk  rate  was  reduced,  perhaps  as  a 
sop  to  papers  of  political  power,  to  1  cent  per 
pound,  a  rate  below  average  cost,  which  i-eduction 
further  stimulated  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
hedge  about  this  second-class  rate  with  restrict- 
ive regulations  These  restrictions  were  aimed 
especially  against  cheap  libraries  or  books  issued 
serially,  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
decided  may  not  be  classed  as  periodicals  ;  the 
"  return  privilege  "  accorded  to  news  agents;  ex- 
travagant numbers  of  "  sample  copies  ;"  periodi- 
cals from  institutions  of  learning  which  are  really 
private  affairs  ;  .  and  advertising  sheets  with 
circulations  forced  by  nominal  rates  or  premi- 
ums, such  as  are  published  in  great  numbers  at 
Augusta,  Me.  The  aggregate  amount  of  periodi- 
cals mailed  free  or  at  pound  rates  in  1904  was 
610,149,073  pounds,  or  over  305,000  tons. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  endeavor  to  prevent 
abuses,  "  such  regulations  as  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral may  direct "  have  developed  and  degenerated 
into  an  elaborate  and  perplexing  system  of  re- 
strictions, now  so  complex  and  detailed  as  to  oc- 
cupy 24  pages  of  the  Postal  Kules  and  Regulations 
of  1902,  arbitrarily  applied  and  resulting  in  a 
petty  interference  with  the  periodical  press  com- 
parable only  with  Russian  censoi'ship.  This  bu- 
reaucratic spirit  has  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
well-known  periodicals  have  been  "held  up"  in 
the  post-office  for  days  because  a  page  of  illus- 
tration or  advertisement  was  slightly  shorter  or 
narrower  than  other  pages,  and  the  legitimate 
business  of  the  country  has  been  subject  to  in- 
cessant annoyances.  When  President  Roose- 
velt's attention  was  called  to  these  absurdities, 
with  an  apology  that  such  trivialities  should  be 
brought  before  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  expressed  with  characteristic  vigor 
his  regret  "that  such  trivialities  should  exist  to 
be  brought  before  the  President."  But  even  the 
hands  of  a  President  may  be  tied  by  red  tape, 
and  the  appeal  found  lodgment,  as  usual,  in  the 
pigeonholes  of  the  very  official  appealed  from, 
the  statutory  provision  that  "the  Postmaster 
General  shall  have  the  determination  of  appeals 
from  the  action  of  the  several  Assistant  Post- 
masters General"  being  practically  a  dead  letter. 
The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  though 
pursuing  this  policy  of  restriction,  says,  sensibly. 


in  his  recent  report  that  "  it  would  undoubtedly 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  department  and  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  the  publishing  business  if 
the  conditions  of  admissibility  were  made  to  de- 
pend upon  considerations  of  a  more  material  and 
less  ideal  character,  and  class  and  class  distin- 
guished only  by  physical  tests." 

EATE    COMPLEXITIES. 

The  law  itself  provides  a  sevenfold  confusion 
of  rates  for  periodical  publications  of  the  sec- 
ond class  :  first,  free  to  actual  subscribers  within 
the  county  of  publication,  except  through  letter- 
carrier  offices;  second,  at  1  cent  a  pound  to  all 
offices,  letter-carrier  or  otherwise,  except  the 
office  of  publication  if  that  be  a  letter-carrier 
office  ;  third,  the  same  rate  for  weekly  publica- 
tions even  at  the  letter-carrier  office  of  publica- 
tion ;  fourth,  at  1  cent  per  copy  for  "news 
papers,"  except  weeklies,  for  delivery  by  the 
letter-carrier  office  of  publication  ;  fifth,  at  1 
cent  per  copy  for  other  periodicals  within  two 
ounces  in  weight  for  delivery  by  the  letter-carrier 
office  of  publication  ;  sixth,  at  2  cents  a  copy 
for  the  same  exceeding  two  ounces  in  weight, — 
all  these  six  rates  applying  to  publisher  or  news 
agent  only  ;  a  seventh  rate  of  1  cent  for  each 
four  ounces  or  fraction  thereof  being  payable 
under  all  these  circumstances  by  the  public  for 
"second-class"  periodicals,  though  for  other 
printed  matter  the  rate  is  8  cents  per  pound. 

The  contradictory  result  is  that  weeklies  print- 
ed in  New  York  will  be  delivered  in  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  or  elsewhere  for  a  cent  a  pound  ; 
that  any  other  periodical  pul)lished  in  New  York 
will  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco  or  anywhere 
except  New  York  for  1  cent  a  pound,  but  in 
New  York,  if  a  "newspaper,"  must  pay  1  cent 
for  a  copy  of  any  weight,  or  if  not  a  weekly  or 
a  "newspaper,"  1  cent  a  copy  under  two  ounces, 
or  2  cents  a  copy  thereover.  These  complex- 
ities, which  probably  are  not  paralleled  in  any 
postal  system  in  the  world,  are  the  direct  result 
of  haphazard  and  piecemeal  legislation.  "This 
multiform  classification  rate,"  says  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  "is  a  relic  of  the 
days  when  the  postal  business  was  in  a  more  or  less 
primitive  state.  In  this  day  of  business  methods, 
in  government  service  the  lack  of  business  sim- 
plicity and  uniformity  is  keenly  felt."  As  free 
county  circulation  is  now  of  diminishing  im- 
portance, a  simple  uniform  system  might  in- 
clude all  regular  periodicals  formally  registered 
in  the  second  class  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound 
to  all  regular  subscribers,  and  2  cents  per  pound 
for  all  other  copies  ;  or  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per 
pound  except  for  delivery  by  carrier,  which 
should  be  at  2  cents  per  pound. 
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THE    PARCELS    POST. 

A  "parcels  post ''  has  been  a  chief  lack  of  our 
postal  system.  Jn  Great  Britain,  a  parcel  up  to 
three  feet  in  length  may  be  sent  for  threepence,  or 
6  cents,  for  one  pound  or  less,  and  a  penny,  or  2 
cents,  for  each  additional  pound,  making  thirteen 
pence,  or  26  cents,  for  the  maximum  weight  of 
1 1  pounds.  The  presence  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  as  Senators  from  New  York,  of 
the  chairman  of  its  greatest  railroad  corporation 
and  the  president  of  an  express  company,  is  cited 
by  critics  as  indicating  a  reason  why  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  not  authorized  by  the  law 
to  obtain  better  rates  from  railroads  and  to  com- 
pete with  express  companies  in  sending  parcels. 

Since  1878  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  the 
rate  provided  by  law  for  railroad  transportation 
of  mails,  which  figures  out,  per  ton-mile,  |1.17 
on  a  minimum  of  200  pounds  per  day,  18.7  cents 
on  a  daily  average  of  5,000  pounds,  and  5.8  cents 
on  each  additional  2,000  pounds  average  ;  though 
an  express  company  will  carry  for  other  patrons 
a  hundi'ed  pounds  a  thousand  miles  for  $3.50, 
being  7  cents  per  ton-mile  (involving  scarcely 
half  that  payment  for  railroad  transportation), 
and  the  railroads  themselves  carry  a  hundred 
pounds  of  freight  a  thousand  miles  for  from  |1 
down  to  35  cents,  being  from  2  cents  down  to  .7 
cent  per  ton-mile.  A  passenger  is  individually 
ticketed  and  100  pounds, of  baggage  individually 
checked  at  the  mileage  rate  of  2  cents  per  mile, 
equivalent  to  16  cents  per  ton-mile,  while  com- 
muters are  carried  as  low  as  ^  cent  a  mile,  or  4 
cents  per  ton-mile.  These  figures  suggest  the 
need  of  a  revision  of  contracts,  which  would 
largely  offset  the  postal  deficit  and  fully  justify 
and  make  possil)le  a  proper  parcels  post. 

There  is  now  pending  in  Congress  a  bill  pro- 
moted by  the  Postal  Progress  League,  establish- 
ing a  parcels  post  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  for  each 
three  ounces,  5  cents  for  a  single  pound,  and  2 
cents  for  each  additional  pound,  making  a  maxi- 
mum of  25  cents  for  an  11-pound  parcel.  The 
British  parcels  post  insures  a  parcel  up  to  $10 
without  charge,  and  for  a  registration  fee  of  4 
cents  up  to  $25,  with  2  cents  additional  fee  for 
each  $50  up  to  $600  ;  and  in  some  countries 
packages  may  be  mailed  C.  ().  D.  for  an  addi- 
tional fee,  the  valuation  being  collected  and  re- 
turned through  the  post  office. 

The  proposed  consolidation  of  third  and  fourth 
class  matter  into  a  new  third  class  at  1  cent  for 
two  ounces,  or  8  cents  per  pound,  would  furnish 
a  domestic  parcels  post  to  the  limit  of  four 
pounds,  and  the  objection  that  the  cost  of  the 
possible  3,000  miles  of  land  transpoitation  in 
this  country  would  involve  loss  on  heavier  par- 


cels might  be  obviated  by  the  adoption  of  a  zone 
system  corresponding  to  tlie  standard  time  zones, 
under  which  a  single  rate  might  prepay  within 
a  single  zone  or  between  two  adjacent  zones  ;  a 
once-and-a-half  rate  to  a  third  zone,  and  a  double 
rate  to  a  fourth  zone  ;  so  that  a  parcel  miglit  be 
sent  from  New  York  to  Chicago  for  8  cents,  to 
Denver  for  12  cents,  and  to  San  Francisco  for 
16  cents,  a  pound. 

"We  have  for  some  time  had  parcels-post 
arrangements  with  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and 
certain  Central  and  South  American  states,  and 
with  Newfoundland,  New  Zealand,  and  Hong- 
kong at  a  price  of  12  cents  per  pound  (to  Chile 
and  Bolivia,  20  cents).  A  parcels  post  with 
Germany  has  been  experimentally  established, 
and  the  arrangement  with  the  American  Ex- 
press Company,  to  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  driven  by  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States,  will  presently  be  replaced  by  parcels-post 
arrangements  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 
To  all  the  countries  of  the  Postal  Union,  an 
American  may  send  commercial  papers  for  5 
cents  for  the  first  ten  ounces  and  1  cent  for  each 
additional  two  ounces,  being  8  cents  per  pound, 
and  samples  of  merchandise  at  2  cents  for  the 
first  four  ounces  and  1  cent  for  each  additional 
two  ounces,  being  also  8  cents  per  pound. 

FREE-DELIVERY    SERVICE. 

The  city  free-delivery  system,  established  in 
1863,  is  now  extended  to  1,100  letter-carrier 
post  offices,  and  the  special-delivery  system,  es- 
tablished in  1885,  by  which  the  special-delivery 
10-cent  stamp  insures  immediate  delivery  by 
messenger,  is  now  in  use  at  all  post  offices.  But 
the  great  boon  to  the  country  has  been  the  rural 
free-delivery  service  (described  and  illustrated 
in  this  magazine  for  January,  1903),  which,  with 
the  electric  trolley,  the  telephone,  the  telegraph, 
and  the  traveling  library,  has  done  so  much 
to  relieve  the  isolation  of  that  third  of  our 
population  connected  with  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  to  bring  to  them  the  comforts  and  conven- 
iences of  city  life.  This  service,  which  began 
experimentally  in  1897  with  44  routes  and  an 
appropriation  of  $40,000,  has  increased  until  in 
1904  there  were  24,566  routes,  in  every  State 
of  the  Union,  delivering  over  900,000,000  pieces 
of  mail  matter,  at  a  cost  of  $12,640,070,  or 
about  1^  cents  each.  This  cost  is  more  than  the 
receipts  from  such  matter,  and  in  itself  exceeds 
the  postal  deficit,  but  its  value  to  the  community 
is  such  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  best  investments 
that  the  post  office  can  make,  if  any  service 
whatever  is  to  be  conducted  below  cost. 

The  proposal  of  last  year  to  proliibit  rural  car- 
riers from  carrying  merchandise  has  been  wisely 
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replaced  tins,  year  l)y  a  reconi- 
inendatioii  for  a  low  postage 
rate  on  packages  not  exceed- 
ing five  pounds  in  weight 
mailed  from  a  local  post  office; 
for  delivery  on  a  rural-deliv- 
ery route  from  the  same  office, 
to  be  paid  by  a  special  stamp 
at  three  cents  per  pound  or 
fraction  thei-eof.  An  even 
rate  of  one  cent  for  four 
ounces  might  be  more  in  line 
with  other  postal  rates  and 
of  greater  convenience  to  the 
people.  The  new  plan  will 
be  of  further  benefit  to  the 
rural  community,  and  though 
for  some  years  there  will  be 
an  increase  of  expense  over 
return,  the  growth  of  rural 
population  and  this  new 
source  of  revenue  may  1)e 
expected  to  make  the  rural  free-delivery  svstem 
almost  if  not  quite  self-sustaining,  and  its  full 
development  may  prove  a  chief  credit  of  the 
present  administration.  An  additional  conven- 
ience has  been  suggested,  by  the  use  of  a  special 
telephone  stamp  which  would  authorize  a  rural 
postmaster  to  telephone  a  message  to  any  tele- 
phone subscriber. 

The  registry  service  (first  authorized  by 
Congress  in  18.55),  for  a  fee  of  8  cents  in  addi- 
tion   to    regular    postage,    prepaiii    with    ordi- 


DEIjIVEKY   and   C(M. LECTION'    liOXES   AT  CROSS-ROAD!^ 


nary  stamps,  insures  the  registration  of  a  letter 
at  each  point  of  its  Journey,  a  receipt  to  the 
sender  and  one  from  the  addressee,  and  insur- 
ance up  to  $25  value.  Post  office  money  orders, 
first  in  use  in  1865,  can  now  be  obtained,  at  the 
;)5,094  money-order  offices  for  payment  at  any 
specified  money-order  office,  for  from  3  cents 
within  $2.50  to  30  cents  for  $100,  these  rates 
covering  also  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Canada,  Newfoundland.  Cuba,  and  the 
United  States  Postal  Agency  at  Shanghai,  China. 


Price,  2  Cents  for  Pink  Blank  ($2  Limit)  ;  5  Cents  for  Blue  Blank  ($5  Limit). 
good  at  any  money  post-office  to  any  person  if  names  are  not  written  in. 


PLACE  HERE 
1-CENT  STAMP 

IF  RECEIPT  IS 
ALSO  DESIRED. 


United  States  of  America. 

POSTAL  CHECK. 

ON    PRESENTATION   OF  THIS  CHECK  WITH   STAMPS  TO 
STATED  AMOUNT  AFFIXED  ON  OTHER  SIDE, 


PLACE  HERE 

1-CENT  STAMP 

FOR 

MAILING. 


Postmaster  at . . .TXtAXr.  / Ci:^^        will  pay  % •...^..t>...CZ^. 

To    JT^ 7\.-!eA/:-u^(,^j-...<r:^ 

°'::^^ ^^^:.: 


PROPOSED  POSTAL  CAUU    (OBVERSE). 
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In  l'J04,  tliere  VN'fi'c  issued  .")(), ,'!!)'_', .").").l  domestic 
money  orders,  to  the  amount  of  |i.'>78,i)  11,407, 
paying  the  Government  $2, USD, 250  profit. 

A    PKOFOSED    POSTAL    CHECK. 

A  system  of  postal  cliocks,  good  at  any 
office,  is  much  needed,  and  miglit  be  accom- 
plished in  the  simplest  way  by  th(;  sale  of 
blanks  of  postal-card  size,  as  a  red  blank  cost- 
ing 2  cents  up  to  a  $2  limit,  and  a  blue 
blank  costing  5  cents  up  to  a  f!.)  limit  ;  the 
back  of  it  ruled  for  tlie  affixing  of  ordinary 
stamps  to  make  any  desired  amount  within 
tliese  limits  antl  to  give  s[)ace  for  the  post- 
office  marks  of  issue  and  of  cancellation  ;  the 
obverse  providing  for  payment  to  a  specified 
person  at  a  specified  post  office,  or  at  any  post 
office,  by  writing  in  or  omitting  the  specific 
names.  These  checks  might  be  sent  by  post  for 
a  1-cent  stamp  affixed,  and  a  receipt  from  the 
addressee  returned  by  the  postmaster  for  an  ad- 
ditional 1-cent  stamp  affix(>d.  Such  blanks,  as 
well  as  ordinary  stamps,  might  be  sold  by  car- 
riers on  rural-delivery  routes,  if  not  on  city 
routes,  and  the  system  would  be  of  large  con- 
venience to  tlie  people  as  well  as  a  source  of  in- 
creased revenue  to  the  Government. 

FOREIGX  POSTAL  FEATURES. 

Foreign  postal  systems  have  gone  much  fur- 
tlier  than  our  own  in  some  respects.  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  several  other  countries,  makes 
a  postal  monopoly  of  its  telegraph,  at  the  rate 
of  a  halfpenny,  or  1  cent  per  word,  address 
counted,  with  a  minimum  rate  of  sixpence,  or 
12  cents,  for  each  telegram.  But  the  90,000,000 
telegrams   sent  in   1904  involved    an  operating 
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loss  of  over  £300,000,  or  ij;!,. 300, 000.  Great 
liiitain  has  also  recently  taken  over  the  tele- 
phone service  as  part  of  tlie  postal  system,  but, 
;is  in  Sweden  and  other  countries,  the  competi- 
tive private  systeins  seem  to  give  more  satisfac- 
tory results.  Postal  savings-banks  exist  through- 
out Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  other  countries, 
that  country  having  at  last  report  14,3G2  post- 
office  savings-bank  offices,  with  9,403,852  ac- 
counts, aggregating  £140,000,000,  or  over 
$700,000,000,  an  average  of  $75  each,  on  which 
$17,000,000  interest  was  paid  during  the  year. 
A  system  of  postal  annuities  and  life  insurance 
is  connected  with  the  British  post-office  savings- 
hanks,  but  the  use  of  this  system  at  last  report 
was  confined  to  about  2,500  persons  in  a  year, 
and  its  chief  value  seems  to  have  been  in  keep- 
ing down  the  rates  of  friendly  societies  and  reg- 
ular life  insurance  companies. 

Among  other  foreign  features  are  the  "blow- 
post,"  or  pneumatic-tube  service  for  quick  deliv- 
ery, as  in  Berlin  and  Paris. — a  system  less  desir- 
able here  in  these  days  of  the  telephone  and  our 
special-delivery  service.  Our  own  Post  Office 
Department,  however,  uses  pneumatic  tubes  for 
the  transmission  of  mail  matter  between  main 
and  liranch  offices  in  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cliicago,  and 
St.  Louis.  In  France,  Italy,  and  elsewhere, 
local  deliveries  are  expedited  by  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles. Switzerland  has  a  library  post,  by 
which  packages  can  be  sent  from  or  to  a  public 
library  at  about  three  cents  for  four  pounds  ; 
and  in  Italy,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
elsewhere,  books  may  be  sent  between  the  offi- 
cially recognized  libraries,  for  the  use  of  students, 
fi-ee  of  postage.  A  bill  for  a  library  post  at 
one  cent  per  pound,  promoted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  is  now  before  Con- 
gress. Belgium  has  a  curious  stamp,  witli  a 
detachable  coupon  reading,  "  Not  to  be  de- 
livered on  Sunday,"  which  is  left  on  the  letter 
when  Sunday  delivery  is  not  required,  but  other- 
wise detached. 

DEPARTMENT    ORGANIZATION. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  though  it  does  a 
wonderful  business  in,-'fhe  interest  of  the  people, 
is  handicapped  by  a  traditional  and  bureaucratic 
internal  administration.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, who  has  been  a  cabinet  officer  since  1829, 
and  has  a  salai-y  of  $8,000  only,  is  mostly  occu- 
pied in  affixing  to  unread  documents  the  per- 
functory personal  signature  required  by  law,  and 
in  listening  to  political  applicants,  though  civil 
sei'vice  reform  has  much  mitigated  the  political 
misuse  of  the  Post  Office.  Ilis  immediate  staff 
includes  First,   Second,  Third,  and   Fourtli  As- 
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sistant  rostmasters  (ienoral,  the  ranking  .Assist 
ant  on  duty  becoming  Acting  Postmaster  General 
in  the  absence  of  the  chief.  Among  these,  the 
several  functions  of  the  depai'tmont  are  divided, 
mostly  withoiit  method,  illogically  and  incon- 
veniently, and  a  bureaucracy  has  grown  up, 
without  a  real  administrative  head,  wliich  fact 
has  been  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  postal  prog- 
ress. The  House  Committee  on  Postal  Affairs 
holds  the  purse-strings,  and  its  chairman  be- 
comes, in  fact,  an  outside  executive  of  tlie  de- 
partment, while  the  many  associations  of  post- 
oflBce  employees,  of  which  the  United  National 
Association  of  Post  Office  Clerks  of  the  United 
States  is  a  leading  organization,  though  of  ex- 
cellent purpose,  have  devoted  themselves  to  -'in- 
fluencing" Congressmen  and  punishing  those 
wlio  prove  refractory.* 

The  Post  Office  Department  needs,  at  the 
hands  of  Congress,  an  organization  wliich 
shall  bring  its  administration  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  private  corporations,  with  a  well-paid 
executive  of  the  highest  ability  as  the  right- 
hand  of  the  cabinet  officer  ;  witli  competent  su- 
perintendents of  transportation  ;  urban  offices 
and  delivery  ;  rural  offices  and  delivery  ;  special 
delivery  and  registry  ;  money  orders  ;  supplies, 
equipment  and  repairs  ;  correspondence  and  rec- 
ords ;  dead  letters  ;  inspection  ;  accounting  and 
legal  relations  ;  making  together  an  administra- 
tive council  for  the  executive,  as  in  the  French 
post-office  system. 

Meantime,  the  spirit  of  bureaucracy,  especi- 
ally exemplified  in  the  petty  treatment  of 
periodical  publishers,  under  restrictions  not 
required  by  law,  should  be  replaced  by  com- 
mon-sense business  policy.  Tlie  department 
also  needs  from  Congress  legal  authorization  to 
require  from  the  railroads  transportation  rates 
not  greater  than  those  made  to  express  com- 
panies, and  it  might  not  be  unwise  to  remove 
the  drastic  restrictions  in  the  law  which  forbid 
the  use  of  private  service  for  transmitting  cor- 
respondence. The  American  public,  in  its  right- 
eous indignation  at  the  uneven  and  ofteiL  exces- 
sive rates  of  the  telephone,  telegraph,  express, 
and  railroad  services,  often  forgets  how  won- 
derfully and  effectively  organized  are  these 
corporate  administrations  ;  and  a  comparison 
between  these  and  governmental  postal  admin- 
istration would  be  wholesome  to  both. 


*  Under  the  control  and  pay  of  the  department  are  postmas- 
ters at  71,131  offices,  1,6.54  assistant  postmasters,  25,410  clerks 
inflrgtand  second  class  offices,  11,621  clerks  in  the  railway 
mail  service,  20,761  city  letter-carriers,  and  rural  carriers  on 
24,566  routes ;  in  all,  over  15.5,000  employees,  without  counting 
others  partially  or  indirectly  employed. 


A    REFORMED    SYSTEM    OF    RATES. 

To  represent  the  interests  of  the  public,  the 
Postal  Progress  League  and  other  organizations 
have  been  formed.  In  1878,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment took  the  wise  coui'se  of  calling  a  con- 
ference of  publishers  and  other  large  users  of  the 
mails  for  consultation  with  the  officers  of  the  de 
partment  in  devising  what  became  the  Act  of 
1879.  The  time  has  come  when  there  should  be  a 
revision  of  postal  arrangements  with  the  public, 
not  in  the  shape  of  piecemeal  legislation,  but  in  a 
well-considered  and  unified  plan  of  reform  which 
should  command  the  respect  of  Congress  and  the 
people.  The  country  needs  a  simple  system  of 
rates,  a  parcels  post,  a  postal  check,  and  the  bet- 
ter arrangements  with  foreign  post  offices  which 
they  are  eager  to  make.  A  useful  pamphlet  of 
"  General  Postal  Information  for  the  Public," 
recently  issued  by  the  Third  Assistant  Postmas- 
ter General,  and  to  be  had  free  at  the  post  offices, 
illustrates  too  well  the  present  complexity.  Per- 
haps the  simplest  system  of  postal  rates,  of  most 
convenience  to  the  Government  and  the  people, 
would  be  somewhat  as  follows  :  For  letters,  2 
cents  per  ounce,  drop-letters  1  cent  ;  for  postal 
cards,  I  cent  ;  for  periodicals  from  the  office  of 
publication  and  books  from  public  libraries,  in 
bulk,  1  cent  per  pound  without  local  free  deliv- 
ery, and  2  cents  per  pound  with  local  free  deliv- 
ery ;  for  periodicals  and  books  otherwise  mailed, 
1  cent  for  four  ounces,  4  cents  per  pound,  and 
1  cent  for  each  added  half  pound  ;  for  all  else,  a 
simple  parcels-post  system,  including  local  free 
delivery,  at  1  cent  for  two  ounces,  8  cents  per 
pound,  and  1  cent  for  each  added  half  pound, 
with  half-rate  for  rural  free  delivery  from  the 
local  office  and  extra  rates  on  the  zone  system  for 
extreme  distances  on  packages  above  four 
pounds  ;  the  abolition  of  the  "county  free  "  sys- 
tem and  the  restriction  of  the  franking  privilege 
to  distinctly  official  correspondence  ;  and  a  for- 
eign post,  uniform  to  all  countries  of  the  Postal 
Union,  in  accordance  with  the  general  practice, 
comprehensive  of  the  best  features  of  the  postal 
service  of  other  countries.  Such  a  scheme,  re- 
forming rather  than  revolutionizing  present 
methods,  classification,  and  rates,  would  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  department,  possibly  in- 
crease its  revenue  to  the  self-supporting  point, 
and  permit  in  the  future  successive  reductions 
of  rates.  The  possibilities  of  the  Post  Office  as 
an  agent  for  the  people's  good  are  indeed  great, 
and  the  present  is  a  favorable  time  for  giving  to 
our  own  country  a  postal  system  which  shall  in 
no  respect  be  behind  those  of  less-favored  na- 
tions. 


THE   GREAT    RELIGIOUS    REVIVAL    IN    WALES. 


BY  WILLIAM  T.   STEAD. 


THE  revival  in  Wales  began  in  Cardigan- 
shire. For  a  long  time  past  the  Welsh 
Christians  had  been  moved  to  pray  specially  for 
the  quickening  of  religious  life  in  their  midst. 
The  impulse  appears  to  have  been  sporadic  and 
spontaneous.  In  remote  country  hamlets,  in  min- 
ing villages  buried  in 
distant  valleys,  one  man 
or  one  woman  would 
have  it  laid  upon  his  or 
her  soul  to  pray  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  might 
be  poured  out  upon  the 
cause  in  which  they 
were  spiritually  con- 
cerned. There  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any 
organized  effort  any- 
where. It  was  all  in- 
dividual, local,  and 
strictly  limited  to  tlie 
neighborhood.  The 
story  of  tlie  veiy  fii'St 
outbreak  of  the  revival 
ti'aces  it  to  the  trem- 
bling utterance  of  a 
poor  Welsh  girl,  who,  at 
a  meeting  in  a  Cardi- 
gan village,  was  the 
first  to  rise  and  testify. 
"If  no  one  else  will, 
then  I  must  say  that  I 
love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ    with   all   my 

heart."  The  pathos  and  the  passion  of  the  avowal 
acted  like  an  electric  shock  upon  the  congregation. 
One  after  another  rose  and  made  the  full  surren- 
der, and  the  news  spread  like  wildfire  fi'om  place 
to  place  that  the  revival  liad  broken  out,  and  that 
souls  were  being  ingathered  to  the  Lord.  But 
the  revival  was  soon  to  find  its  focus  in  a  young 
theological  student  of  the  name  of  Evan  Roberts, 
wlio  has  abandoned  his  course  at  Newcastle 
Emelyn  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  revival 
throughout  AVales. 

I  went  down  to  South  Wales  in  the  middle  of 
December  to  see  for  myself  wliat  was  going  on. 
T  was  profoundly  impressed. 

'•The  British  Empire,"  as  Admii-al  Fisher  is 
never  tired  of  repeating.  "  floats  upon  the  British 
navy."      But  the  British  navy  steams  on  Welsh 


EV'AN    ItOBEHTS. 

The  leader  in  the  great  Welsh  revival.) 


coal.  The  driving  force  of  all  our  battleships  is 
hewn  from  the  mines  of  these  Welsh  valleys,  by 
tlie  men  among  whom  this  remarkable  religious 
awakening  has  taken  place.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing, as  the  slow  train  crawled  down  the  gloomy 
valleys — for  there  was  the  mirk  of  coming  snow 
in  the  air,  and  there 
was  no  sun  in  the  sky 
— I  could  not  avoid  the 
obvious  and  insistent 
suggestion  of  the 
thought  that  Welsh  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  may 
be  destined  to  impart 
as  compelling  an  im- 
pulse to  tlie  churches  of 
tlie  world  as  Welsh 
coal  supplies  to  its  na- 
vies. Nor  was  the  force 
of  the  suggestion  weak- 
ened when,  after  at- 
tending  three  pro- 
longed services  at 
Mardy,  a  village  of  five 
thousand  inhabitants, 
lying  on  the  other  side 
of  Pontypridd,  I  found 
the  flame  of  Welsh  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  as 
smokeless  as  its  coal. 
There  are  no  advertise- 
ments,-no  brass  bands, 
no  posters,  no  huge 
tents.  All  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  "  got-up  job  "  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  Nor  is  there  any  organization,  nor  a 
director, — at  least  none  that  is  visible  to  human 
eye.  In  the  crowded  chapels  they  even  dispense 
with  instrumental  music.  On  Sunday  night  no 
note  issued  from  the  organ  pipes.  There  was 
no  need  of  instruments,  for  in  and  around  and 
above  and  beneatli  surged  the  all-pervading 
thrill  and  throb  of  a  multitude  praying,  and 
singing  as  they  prayed. 

The  vast  congregations  were  as  soberly  sane, 
as  orderly,  and  at  least  as  revei'ent  as  any  con- 
gregation I  ever  saw  beneath  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's.  But  it  was  aflame  with  a  passionate 
religious  enthusiasm,  the  like  of  which  I  have 
never  seen  in  St.  Paul's.  Tier  above  tier  from 
the  crowded  aisles  to  the  loftiest  gallery  sat  or 
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stood,  as  necessity  dictated,  eager  liuiulreds  of 
serious  men  and  thouglitful  women,  their  eyes 
riveted  upon  the  platform  or  upon  whatever 
other  part  of  tlie  building-  was  the  storm  center 
of  the  meeting. 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  wild,  violent. 
hysterical,  unless  it  be  hysterical  for  the  labor- 
ing breast  to  heave  with  sobbing  that  cannot  be 
repressed,  and  the  throat  to  choke  with  emotion 
as  a  sense  of  the  awful  horror  and  shame  of  a 
wasted  life  suddenly  bursts  upon  the  soul.  On 
all  sides  thei'e  was  the  solemn  gladness  of  men 
and  women  upon  whose  eyes  has  dawned  the 
splendor  of  a  new  day,  the  foretaste  of  whose 
glories  they  are  enjoying  in  the  quickened  sense 
of  human  fellowship  and  a  keen  glad  zest  added 
to  their  own  lives. 

Employers  tell  me  that  the  quality  of  the  work 
the  miners  are  putting  in  has  improved.  AVaste 
is  less,  men  go  to  their  daily  toil  with  a  new 
spirit  of  gladness  in  their  labor.  In  the  long 
dim  galleries  of  the  mine,  where  once  the  haul- 
iers swore  at  their  ponies  in  Welshified  English 
terms  of  blaspheiny,  there  is  now  but  to  be  heard 
the  haunting  melody  of  the  revival  music.  The 
pit  ponies,  like  the  American  mules,  having  been 
driven  by  oaths  and  curses  since  they  first  bore 
the  yoke,  are  being  retrained  to  do  their  work 
without  the  incentive  of  profanity.  There  is  less 
drinking,  less  idleness,  less  gambling.  Men  record 
with  alaiost  incredulous  amazement,  how  one  foot- 
ball player  after  another  has  forsworn  cards  and 
drink  and  the  gladiatorial  games,  and  is  living  a 
sober  and  godly  life,  putting  his  energy  into  the 
revival.  More  wonderful  still,  and  almost  in- 
credible to  those  who  know  how  journalism  lives 
and  thrives  upon  gambling,  and  how  Toryism  is 
broad-based  upon  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
people,  the  Tory  daily  paper  of  South  Wales  has 
devoted  its  columns  day  after  day  to  report- 
ing and  defending  the  movement  which  de- 
clares war  to  the  death  against  both  gambling 
and  drink. 

How  came  this  strange  uplift  of  the  earnest- 
ness of  a  whole  community  ?  Who  can  say  ? 
The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  Some  tell 
you  one  thing,  some  another.  All  agree  that  it 
began  some  few  months  ago  in  Cardiganshire, 
eddied  hither  and  thither,  spreading  like  fire 
from  valley  to  valley,  until,  as  one  observer  said 
to  me,  "  wherciver  it  came  from,  or  however  it 
began,  all  South  Wales  to-day  is  in  a  flame." 

However  it  began.  So  it  is  going  on.  "  If 
no  one  else,  then  I  must."  It  is  "Here  am  I, 
send  me  !  "  This  pul)lic  self-consecration,  this 
definite  and  decisive  avowal  of  a  determination 
to  put  under  theii-  feet  their  dead  past  of  vice 
and  sin  and   indifference,  and   to  reach  out  to- 


ward a  higher  ideal  of  human  existence,  is  go- 
ing on  everywhere  in  South  Wales.  Nor,  if  we 
think  of  it  sanely  and  look  at  it  in  the  right  per- 
spective, is  thei'e  a  nobler  spectacle,  appealing 
more  directly  to  the  highest  instincts  of  our  na- 
ture, to  be  seen  in  all  the  world  to-day. 

At  Mardy,  where  I  spent  Sunday,  the  miners 
are  voluntarily  taxing  themselves  this  year  three 
half-pence  in  the  pound  of  their  weekly  wages 
to  build  an  institute,  public  hall,  library,  and 
reading-room.  By  their  express  request,  the 
money  is  deducted  from  their  wages  on  pay-day. 
They  have  created  a  library  of  two  thousand 
books,  capitally  selected  and  well  used.  They 
have  about  half-a-dozen  chapels  and  churches,  a 
cooperative  society,  and  the  usual  appliances  of 
civilization.  They  liave  every  outward  and  visi- 
ble sign  of  industrial  prosperity.  It  is  a  mining 
village  pure  and  simple,  industrial  democracy  in 
its  nakedest  primitive  form. 

In  this  village  I  attended  three  meetings  on 
Sunday — two  and  a  half  hours  in  the  morning, 
two  and  a  half  hours  in  the  afternoon,  and  two 
hours  at  night,  when  I  had  to  leave  to  catch 
the  train.  At  all  these  meetings  the  same  kind 
of  thing  went  on,  the  same  kind  of  congrega- 
tions assembled,  the  same  strained,  intense  emo- 
tion was  manifest.  Aisles  were  crowded.  Pul- 
pit stairs  were  packed,  and — vurahih  dicta  ! — 
two-thirds  of  the  congregation  were  men,  and 
at  least  one-half  young  men.  "There,"  said 
one,  "is  the  hope  and  glory  of  the  movement." 
Here  and  there  is  a  gray  head.  But  the  majority 
of  the  congregation  were  stalwart  young  miners, 
who  gave  the  meeting  all  the  fervor  and  swing 
and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  The  revival  had  been 
going  on  in  Mardy  for  a  fortnight.  All  the 
churches  had  been  holding  services  every  night, 
with  great  results.  At  the  Baptist  church  they 
had  to  report  the  addition  of  nearly  fifty  mem- 
bers, fifty  were  waiting  for  baptism,  thirty-five 
backsliders  had  been  reclaimed. 

The  pi'ayers  are  largely  autobiographical,  and 
some  of  them  intensely  dramatic.  On  one  occa- 
sion an  impassioned  and  moving  appeal  to  the 
Deity  was  accompanied  throughout  by  an  ex- 
quisitely rendered  hymn,  sung  by  three  of  the 
singing  sisters.  It  was  like  the  undertone  of 
the  orchestra  when  some  leading  singer  is  hold- 
ing the  house.  They  call  it  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Those  who  have  not  witnessed  it  may  call  it  what 
they  will  ;  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  those  on 
the  spot.  For  man  being,  according  to  the  or- 
thodox, evil,  can  do  no  good  thing  of  himself, 
so,  as  Cardinal  Manning  used  to  say,  "  Wher- 
ever you  behold  a  good  thing,  there  you  see  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Ohost."  And  the  revival, 
as  I  saw  it,  was  emphatically  a  good  thing. 


I 


SOME    RECENT  TYPES    OF  LIFEBOATS. 

BY  ALFRED  GRADENWITZ. 

[The  following  account  of  a  few  of  the  recently  invented  lifeboat  types  is  not  intended  to.be  exhaustive. 
Representative  life-saving  devices  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  only  are  considered  by  Dr.  Gradenwitz.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  in  this  connection,  however,  of  the  gasoline  motor  tests  recently  nuuie  by  the  Royal  National 
Lifeboat  Institution  of  England.  In  tests  under  all  conditions  of  weather  and  weighting,  near  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
an  old  type  of  lifeboat,  uewly  eqixipped  with  a  two-cylinder  ten  horse-power  gasoline  motor,  gave  complete  satisfac- 
tion. This  boat  is  now  being  submitted  to  further  te.sts  at  Newhaven,  in  the  Channel  life-saving  service. — Editou.J 


SOME  vei'v  interesting  types  of  lifeboats  liave 
recently  been  tested  in  Europe.  One  of 
the  cleverest  is  the  invention  of  a  Norwegian. 
It  is  really-  a  life-buoy,  designed  by  Capt.  J. 
Donvig,  and  is  especially  planned  to  permit  the 
shipwrecked  who  have  left  the  ship  to  steer 
for  some  days  on  the  open  sea  toward  a  given 
goal,  or  else  to  sustain  themselves  until  help  ai*- 
rives.  This  life-buoy  is  a  hollow  sphere,  from 
which  one  segment,  the  surface  of  which  forms 
the  bottom,  has  been  cut  out.  Tiie  sphere  con- 
sists of  steel  plates  and  has  a  double  bottom  ; 
it  is  fitted  with  an  anchor,  reindeer  cushions  for 
sixteen  men.  sails,  and  all  the  necessary  accesso- 
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THE  ENGELHAHUT  21-FOOT  BOAT,   COLLAPSED,   BEING 
LOWERED  INTO  THE  WATER. 

]'ies,  as  well  as  sufficient  accommodation  for  a 
numl)er  of  passengers  and  food.  Between  the 
two  bottoms  may  be  stored  about  560  liters  of 
drinking  water.  An  air-pipe  ti-aversing  the 
top  is  fitted  with  a  valve  for  rapid  opening  and 
closing.  A  manhole  cover  has  been  arranged 
in  the  top. 

Experiments  made  by  the  Norwegian  Depart- 
ment of  Trade,  Navigation,  and  Industry  with 
this  buoy  gave  satisfaction.  The  buoy,  it  is 
true,  seems  to  be  more  suitable  for  use  on  l)oard 
large  freight  steamers,  as  the  skill  necessary 
for  its  handling  makes  it  more  fit  for  use  by 
experienced  seamen  than  by  passengers. 

The  lifeboat  invented  by  Captain  Engelluirdt. 
of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  has  been  especially 
designed  so  as  to  take  up  the  least  possible 
space.  It  is  unsinkable  with  its  full  complement 
of  passengers  on  board,  even  if  seriously  dam- 
ages 1 .  The  boat  is  readily  transported  to  any  part 
of  the  ship  and  can  be  launched  without  davits. 
The  boat  is  collapsible,  and  two  men,  or  even 
boys,  can  in  a  few  seconds  extend  the  sides  by 
simpl)^  lifting  in  the  cross  beams,  and  thus  con- 
vert the  boat-shaped  rafts  into  a  lifeboat  con- 
taining oars,   bread,  water-tank,  etc.     The  boat 
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consists  of  <a  strongly  con- 
stnicted  pontoon  of  wood 
or  iron  filled  with  water- 
tight cushions  of  kapok, 
which  again  are  placed  in 
water-tight  compartments. 
Kapok  is  the  product  of 
plants  growing  in  Java  and 
Sumatra,  which,  in  addition 
to  a  minimum  weight,  pos- 
sesses the  greatest  floating 
capacity,  so  as  to  sustain 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
times  its  own  weight  in 
water.  On  this  boat-shaped 
pontoon  is  placed  a  super- 
structure which  can  be  folded  down  or  erected, 
the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  fender,  which 
is  also  filled  with  kapok  and  water-tight  cush- 
ions. If  the  collapsed  boat  be  extended,  the 
oars  are  released,  an  oval  thwart  fitted  with 
cross-thwarts  slides  into  position,  and  other  parts 
drop  into  their  places  automatically. 

Many  exhaustive  tests  of  the  boat  have  been 
made  by  English  and  American  authoiities, 
and  its  stability  has  been  tried  from  the  United 
States  ship  Illinois  in  the  open  sea  during  a  re- 
cent eight  months'  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean, 
while  in  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  it  was  dropped 
into  the   sea  from  a  height  of  28  feet  without 


THE  ENGELHARDT   BOAT  EXPANDED,    WITH  TWENTY-TWO 
MEN  ON  BOARD,  TESTING  ITS  STABILITY. 

being  in  any  way  injured  and  without  the  mech- 
anism being  disabled. 

Another  very  interesting  lifeboat  has  been  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Albert  Henry,  of  the  Rochefort 
(France)  Arsenal.  In  this  boat,  a  movable  keel 
is  made  use  of  in  conjunction  with  a  set  of  water- 
tight compartments,  and  it  may  be  operated  by 
a  gasoline  motor.      The  most  important  features 


THE  HENRY  LIFEBOAT  AS  TRANSPORTED  ON  SHORE. 


of  the  craft  are  its  remarkable  steadiness  and 
insubmersibility,  both  qualities  having  been 
proved  in  a  series  of  very  severe  tests. 

"Whereas  in  the  old  type  of  lifeboat  an  iron 
keel  650  pounds  in  weight  was  fixed  to  the  bot- 
tom about  20  inches  below  the  water  line,  this 
has  been  replaced  in  the  Henry  boat  by  a  sys- 
tem of  sheet-iron  pieces  projecting  from  the 
bottom,  and  to  the  lower  part  of  which  an  iron 
piece  of  the  same  weight  is  attached.  As  the 
leverage  of  the  latter  is  about  3  feet,  it  is  much 
more  efficient  in  keeping  the  boat  steady  by 
lowering  its  center  of  gravity.  The  device  is 
made  movable  up  and  down,  and  enters  a  cham- 
ber in  the  bottom  automatically  whenever  an 
obstacle  is  struck  by  the  keel  or  if  the  boat 
comes  ashore  ;  it  may,  as  well,  be  drawn  up  by 
hand,  by  the  aid  of  a  winch.  The  insubmersi- 
bility of  the  boat  is  obtained  by  means  of  water- 
tight chambers,  with  light  oblique  walls,  where 
food,  spare  pieces,  etc.,  may  be  stored.  These 
compartments  are  filled  up  with  kapok  bags, 
which  can  be  readily  removed.  The  boat  is 
equipped  with  sails  and  oars  in  addition  to  tlie 
gasoline  motor,  which  is  principally  intended  to 
facilitate  the  entering  and  the  leaving  of  a  port. 

Though  the  stability  of  the  boat  seems  to  be 
quite  sufficient  to  keep  it  upright  in  all  seas, 
there  have  been  provided  means  to  redress  it 
should  the  hardly  possible  event  occur  of  its 
capsizing.  To  this  effect,  two  large  air-cases 
are  fitted  to  the  end,  which,  in  case  of  the  boat 
lying  keel  upright,  would  produce  sufficient  in- 
stability to  cause  it  to  assume  its  normal  position. 

A  series  of  interesting  tests  of  this  boat  has 
recently  been  carried  out  in  the  harbor  of  La 
Rochelle,  in  the  presence  of  more  than  10,000 
persons,  among  whom  were  delegates  of  various 
life-saving  societies.  The  boat  was  put  to  sea  on 
a  special  carriage  dropped  into  the  water  from 
a  height  of  18  feet,  and  its  steadiness  and  in- 
submersibility were  fully  tested. 


POLITICAL  MOVEMENTS  IN  THE   NORTHWEST. 


BY  CHARLES  BALDWIN  CHENEY. 


THE  phenomena  of  recent  elections  and  events 
in  the  Northwest  are  beginning  to  attract 
attention.  As  the  situation  is  canvassed,  State 
by  State,  in  the  light  of  the  last  election  returns, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  a  new  force  has  arisen 
in  politics.  Public  sentiment,  usually  latent  and 
hard  to  ascertain,  has  become  dynamic.  It  has 
found  outlets  for  expression,  and  time-honored 
political  methods  are  rendered  useless  in  the  face 
of  this  new-found  power.  It  is  all  the  more  to 
be  feared  because  it  lacks  organization  and  its 
decisions  cannot  be  foretold.  They  are  made 
manifest  when  the  ballots  are  counted. 

There  were  some  surprising  election  results  in 
the  Northwest  last  November.  La  FoUette's 
overwhelming  victory  in  Wisconsin  over  a  coali- 
tion of  Democrats  and  "Stalwart"  Republicans 
was  not  foreseen.  Equally  astonishing  was  the 
election  of  a  Democratic  governor  in  Minnesota, 
which  was  carried  for  Roosevelt  by  four  to  one. 
Yet  these  were  only  some  spectacular  features 
of  a  movement  that  has  been  stirring  for  years 
in  the  Northwestern  States. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  this  movement  is 
a  breaking  away  from  party  ties  and  old  preju- 
dices. Political  machines  are  losing  their  po- 
tency. The  individual  voter  is  asserting  his 
right  to  think  and  to  decide  for  himself.  He  is 
taking  an  intelligent  hand  in  making  party 
nominations,  and  at  the  same  time  losing  his 
respect  for  the  party  fetich. 

The  tendency  toward  independent  thought  and 
action  is  manifested  in  more  than  one  way.  It 
has  developed,  for  instance,  into  a  general  agi- 
tation for  the  direct  primary,  wbich  has  spread 
like  a  wave  over  the  entire  section.  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  now  have  effective  primary-elec- 
tion laws,  general  in  their  scope.  The  Illinois 
Legislature  is  wrestling  with  a  measure  to  be  ap- 
plied to  all  sections  but  the  city  of  Chicago.  The 
progressive  element  among  Iowa  Republicans  has 
taken  the  direct  primary  for  one  of  its  tenets, 
and  the  next  legislative  session  in  the  Hawkeye 
State  will  see  a  struggle  over  the  principle. 
South  Dakota  is  in  the  throes  of  such  a  contro- 
versy. The  new  governor,  a  "  machine  "  nomi- 
nee, took  strong  ground  in  his  message  against 
a  primary  law.  The  legislature  may  side  with 
liim,  but  in  so  doing  would  violate  the  constitu- 
tion. Under  the  initiative  and  referendum  plan, 
the  people  of  the  State  have  brought  the  subject 


up,  and  the  legislature  is  bound  to  sul)mit  a 
primary  law  to  a  referendum  vote.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  such  an  act  will  be  placed  before  the 
people  at  the  next  election. 

North  Dakota  has  taken  up  the  question  se 
riously.  At  this  writing  an  organization  has 
been  formed  among  the  lawmakers  at  Bismarck 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  primary  law,  and 
as  the  club  includes  a  majox'ity  of  the  members, 
another  State  seems  certain  to  adopt  the  reform. 
Montana's  legislature,  which  is  also  in  session, 
will  vote  on  a  primary-election  law  and  an  in- 
itiative and  referendum  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution. 

WORKINGS    OF    THE    PRIMARY    SYSTEM. 

The  Minnesota  law  has  been  tested  at  two 
elections.  While  it  is  subject  to  changes,  the 
principle  seems  permanently  established  in  the 
North  Star  State.  It  is  significant  that  the  most 
important  amendment  proposed  at  the  present 
legislative  session  is  one  extending  the  direct 
primary  to  the  nomination  of  State  officers. 

The  law  now  applies  to  Congressional,  judicial, 
legislative,  county,  and  city  officers.  The  pri- 
mary is  held  at  the  regular  polling-place  on  the 
first  registration  day,  seven  weeks  before  elec- 
tion, and  candidates  get  places  on  the  ballot  by 
their  own  affidavit,  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  |10 
or  $20,  according  to  the  territory  covered.  A 
separate  ballot  is  printed  for  each  party,  con- 
taining all  the  candidates  that  have  filed.  The 
regular  election  officials  have  charge.  The  voters 
are  required  to  declare  their  party  affiliation, 
and  then  they  receive  the  ballot  of  the  party 
named. 

In  practice  this  plan  does  not  prevent  Demo- 
crats from  taking  part  in  the  Republican  prima- 
ries, and  the  reverse.  In  most  of  the  Minnesota 
counties  there  is  no  effective  minority.  Only 
one  ticket,  the  Republican,  is  placed  in  the  field. 
If  Democrats  are  to  have  any  voice  in  naming 
county  officers,  they  must  get  into  the  Republi- 
can primaries,  and  they  are  encouraged  to  take 
part  by  the  candidates  who  benefit  by  their  votes. 
This  practice  is  not  peculiar  to  the  direct  prima- 
ry, however.  It  was  habitual  under  tlie  old  cau- 
cus and  convention  system. 

Opponents  of  the  primary  law,  before  it  was 
tried,  said  that  it  would  never  secure  a  full  ex- 
pression.    Tlie  voters  have  answered  that  gbjec- 
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tion.  A  local  contest  of  auy  character  will  bi-ing 
out  a  fuller  vote  than  was  I'ornierly  cast  in  cau- 
cuses to  elect  delegates.  Contests  usually  occur, 
and  they  are  decisive.  The  defeated  candidate 
is  barred  from  running  as  an  independent,  and 
the  popular  vote  is  regarded  as  a  final  appeal. 

The  usual  primary  vote  is  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  vote  cast  at  the  general  election,  and 
often  runs  very  close  to  the  November  vote.  In 
the  off-year  election  of  1 902,  the  primary  brought 
out  a  larger  vote  than  the  general  election  in  a 
number  of  Minnesota  counties.  As  the  primary 
had  settled  all  local  matters,  and  there  was  no 
Presidential  campaign,  the  vote  in  November 
was  light. 

THE    PRIMARIES    POPULAR. 

There  were  some  hotly  waged  contests  for 
Congress  in  that  year,  when  the  primary  law 
was  tried  for  the  first  time  in  the  State  at  large. 
In  the  first  Minnesota  District,  Congressman 
Tawney  and  his  opponent  polled  20,467  Repub- 
lican votes  at  the  primary,  and  at  the  general 
election  Tawney's  vote  was  19,551.  In  the  Sev- 
enth District,  a  three-cornered  contest  brought 
out  19,576  Republican  votes  at  the  primary,  and 
the  nominee,  A.  J.  Volstead,  received  20,826 
votes  in  November. 

Hennepin  County,  which  includes  Minneapo- 
lis, made  its  third  trial  of  the  primary  system 
last  September.  The  combined  Republican  and 
Democratic  vote  for  Congress  in  the  county  was 
35,995.  At  the  general  election  the  two  nomi- 
nees received  37,846,  and  the  total  vote  cast  was 
42,883.  The  primary  election,  therefore,  brought 
out  97  per  cent,  of  the  combined  Republican  and 
Democratic  vote,  and  84  per  cent,  of  the  total 
vote  cast  seven  weeks  later  for  President. 

In  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  last  September,  tlie 
primary-election  vote  for  mayor  amounted  to 
34,112.  The  Republican  and  Democratic  can- 
didates at  the  general  election  received  36,634 
votes.  At  the  primary  election  there  was  an 
expression  from  39  per  cent,  of  all  the  old  party 
voters, — certainly  a  fair  showing  of  the  popu- 
lar will. 

In  the  rural  counties  last  year,  the  primary- 
election  vote  was  not  uniformly  heavy,  because 
some  of  the  counties  did  not  have  local  contests  to 
bring  out  the  voters.  The  Sixth  Congressional 
District  is  a  good  illustration.  Two  Republican 
candidates  at  the  primaries,  in  September,  re- 
ceived 16,416  votes.  This  was  92  per  cent,  of 
the  vote  cast  at  the  general  election  two  years 
before,  and  67  per  cent,  of  the  vote  cast  in  No- 
vember, 1904,  for  Roosevelt.  There  was  no 
contest  for  the  Democratic  nomination,  and  the 
one    Penio(jra.tic  candidate   received  but  3.626 


votes  at  the  i)rimai-y.     This  was  45   per  cent,  of 
the  vote  cast  for  Parker  seven  weeks  later. 

The  Minnesota  law  is  in  a  formative  period 
still.  Details  are  to  be  worked  out,  and  objec- 
tionable features  to  be  corrected.  There  is  agi- 
tation now  for  a  return  to  the  convention  sys- 
tem in  nominating  district  judges,  who  have 
been  dragged  into  politics  by  rivalry  at  the  pri- 
maries. There  is  also  a  sentiment  against  the 
use  of  the  primary  over  a  large  area,  as  a  State 
or  a  Congressional  district,  unless  its  form  is 
modified.  Campaigning  over  such  a  constitu- 
ency is  expensive,  and  advertising  is  the  chief 
feature.  Where  the  voters  cannot  know  the 
candidates  personally,  they  vote  for  the  one  who 
is  best  advertised.  This  works,  of  course,  in  fa- 
vor of  the  incumbents,  and  so  far  it  has  been 
impossible  to  dislodge  a  single  Congressman  by 
a  contest  at  the  primaries.  The  system  also  re- 
sults in  minority  nominations.  To  obviate  all 
this,  it  is  proposed  to  hold  delegate  conventions, 
but  to  select  the  delegates  at  the  regular  primary. 
This  would  do  away  with  the  evil  of  packed 
caucuses  and  fraudulent  contests.  The  direct 
primary  in  its  pure  form  is  only  ideal  where  it 
is  possible  for  all  the  voters  to  have  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  candidates. 

THE    NEW    WISCONSIN    LAW. 

Wisconsin  has  been  fighting  over  the  primary 
principle  for  six  years,  and  the  law  just  adopted 
is  more  radical  than  Minnesota's.  It  applies  to 
State  officers,  and  excludes  only  judges  of  the 
Supreme  and  District  courts  and  the  elective  of- 
fice of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. 

The  machinery  of  Wisconsin  law  differs  from 
Minnesota's  in  two  important  features,  both  of 
which  were  in  the  original  Minneapolis  law  of 
1899,  but  were  rejected  when  the  State  law  was 
framed  in  1901.  In  Wisconsin,  candidates  will 
secure  places  on  the  ballot  by  petition.  To  be  a 
candidate  for  a  State  office  one  must  file  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  1  per  cent,  of  the  voters  in  at 
least  six  counties.  Two  per  cent,  is  required  in 
a  Congressional  district,  and  3  per  cent,  in  a 
county  or  smaller  division.  The  Wisconsin  law 
also  allows  an  absolutely  free  choice  between 
party  ballots.  The  voter  is  given  one  ballot  of 
each  party.  He  marks  any  one  he  chooses  and 
folds  it  separately,  the  marked  ballot  going  into 
one  box  and  the  unmarked  into  another.  Not 
even  the  judges  can  tell  whether  the  voter  has 
marked  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic  ballot. 
The  theory  of  this  provision  is  that  independent 
voters  ought  not  to  be  required  to  state  a  party 
affiliation. 

Wisconsin  lias  not  made  a  test  of  the  new  law, 
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but  the  popular  vote  which  adopted  it  last  No- 
vember was  proof  that  the  voters  want  to  give 
it  a  trial.  The  bitter  State-convention  fight  of 
last  May,  when  seven  counties  sent  double  dele- 
gations to  Madison,  and  two  Republican  tickets 
were  put  in  the  field,  prepared  Wisconsin  people 
for  the  direct  primary.  Its  passage  was  a  per- 
sonal victory  for  Governor  La  Follette.  The  re- 
form governor  has  made  it  a  cardinal  doctrine 
of  his  faith  ever  since  he  opened  his  fight  on  the 
old  machine.  He  forced  three  State  conven- 
tions to  pledge  the  adoption  of  a  primary  law, 
but  twice  the  State  Senate,  dominated  by  his 
enemies,  blocked  the  bill.  Tlie  third  time  it 
was  only  passed  with  the  referendum  clause,  by 
which  the  "  Stalwart "  members  passed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  measure  up  to  the  people. 
They  have  accepted  it. 

HOW    THE    PARTY.  IS    ORGANIZED. 

Minnesota  has  had  State  nominating  conven- 
tions along  with  the  primary  law,  but  Wiscon- 
sin will  not  need  conventions  at  all,  except  to 
select  delegates  to  the  national  conventions  every 
four  years.  Party  organization  is  maintained  by 
a  pyramid  plan,  each  voting  disti-ict  selecting  its 
committee  at  the  primary.  The  chairmen  of 
these  precinct  committees  constitute  the  city  and 
county  committees.  The  State  committees  are 
selected  at  a  meeting  of  all  State  and  legislative 
nominees  three  weeks  after  the  primary.  At  this 
meeting,  six  weeks  before  the  general  election,  a 
State  platform  is  also  adopted.  This  plan  is  en- 
tirely an  experiment.  The  pyramid  plan  of 
selecting  party  committees  has  been  effective  in 
Minneapolis,  however,  ever  since  the  primary 
law  was  adopted. 

Primary-law  agitation,  like  the  Australian  bal- 
lot, has  been  a  great  political  educator.  It  is 
held  partly  responsible  for  the  independent  spirit 
now  stirring  among  the  voters.  It  has  bred  con- 
tempt for  machines,  for  machine-run  conventions, 
and  for  machine-made  candidates.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  the  main  factor  in  this  new 
movement  antedates  primary-election  reform. 
It  arises  from  the  attempt  of  large  corporate  in- 
terests, usually  railroad  companies,  to  contro' 
State  action  through  party  organizations.  In. 
tlie  days  when  the  Populist  movement  threatened 
a  confiscation  of  raih'oad  property,  the  success 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Western  States 
was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  railroads. 
They  contributed  heavily  to  Republican  cam- 
paign funds,  and  were  the  power  behind  the 
throne  in  Republican  State  administrations. 
Where  the  Democratic  party  amounted  to  any- 
thing it  was  also  a  beneficiary.  The  party  man- 
agers of  the  old  regime  got  used  to  leaning  upon 


the  railroads  for  the  sinews  of  war.  Ab  a  con- 
sequence, they  were  obliged  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  companies  in  legislation,  and  even 
in  law  enforcement.  The  Wisconsin  organiza- 
tion was  hand-in-glove  with  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 
In  Iowa,  it  was  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
and  the  Chicago  &;  Northwestern.  In  Minne- 
sota, the  Great  Northeim  Railway  was  the  great 
political  power,  as  it  still  is  in  North  Dakota. 
The  Rock  Island'  dominated  Kansas,  and  the 
Burlington  was  a  power  in  Nebraska. 

NEW    LEADERS    AND    NEW    ISSUES. 

The  Populist  danger  is  over,  and  the  menace 
to  railroad  interests  now  comes  from  within  the 
Republican  party.  The  new  force  striving  for 
control  of  the  party  in  the  Northwestern  States 
does  not  assume  hostility  to  the  railroads  as 
business  interests.  It  objects,  however,  to  their 
interference  in  politics  and  legislation.  It  has 
rallied  around  various  reforms  which  the  rail- 
roads do  not  want.  The  leaders  of  the  new 
movement  have  been  called  "  Populists  "  by  the 
men  of  the  old  rtginie,  and,  in  fact,  they  have 
been  supported  by  the  thousands  of  Populists 
who  have  drifted  back  into  the  Republican 
party.  They  are  also  backed,  as  a  rule,  by  the 
majority  sentiment  of  the  party  and  the  people 
at  large,  whenever  it  finds  a  full  expression. 
Their  programme  includes  measures  that  fifteen 
years  ago  were  Populistic,  but  now  are  good 
Republican  dogma  as  elucidated  by  Roosevelt. 
The  leaders  of  the  new  movement  have  been 
called  demagogues,  and  few  of  them  are  free 
from  a  certain  tendency  to  "play  to  the  galler- 
ies." However,  that  charge  can  be  laid  against 
every  man  who  leaves  the  beaten  track,  and  as 
long  as  these  men  are  consistent  and  keep  faith 
with  the  people,  the  charge  of  demagoguery  will 
not  ruin  them.  They  have  had  ta  fight  prestige, 
patronage,  and  campaign  funds,  and  to  make  an 
effective  stand  it  has  been  necessary  to  capture 
party  organizations,  to  build  up  new  "machines," 
and  to  control  patronage.  The  new  machines  have 
sometimes  been  as  tyrannous  as  the  old  ones, 
and  the  dethroned  leaders  of  the  old  regime 
have  complained  bitterly  of  "  dictatorship  "  and 
"  gag  rule."  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  has  been 
abused  as  an  autocrat  and  a  tyrant. 

THE    REVOLT    IN    MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota,  however,  is  not  only  the  pioneer 
in  primary-election  reform,  but  also  holds  the 
banner  for  independent  voting.  At  the  last 
election,  out  of  a  total  of  ;5'22,692  votes.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  received  a  plurality  of  161,464, 
while   John   A.  Johnson,  Democratic  candidate 
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for  governor,  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  VjSG'J. 
The  election  of  Johnson  was  the  sole  Democratic 
triumph.  At  the  same  time  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  lieutenant-governor  received  42,695 
plurality,  and  the  candidate  for  State  treasurer 
102,782  more  than  his  opponent.  The  Democ- 
racy was  practically  unorganized,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  108  Republicans  to  1 1 
Democrats.  Not  over  40  of  the  Republicans 
elected  had  Democratic  opponents.  The  elec- 
tion of  Johnson  was  due  purely  to  a  Republican 
revolt,  which  caused  from  80,000  to  90,000  Re- 
publicans to  bolt  their  candidate  for  governor. 
It  was  an  astonishingly  emphatic  protest  against 
the  acts  of  the  State  convention  in  July,  which 
was  dominated  by  the  old  regime. 

The  Minnesota  struggle  is  an  old  one,  but  the 
latest  chapter  dates  from  November,  1901,  when 
Gov.  S.  R.  Van  Sant  started  his  crusade  against 
the  "  merger  "  of  the  Great  Northern  and  North- 
ern Pacific  railways,  the  plan  of  President  James 
J.Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern,  carried  out  through 
the  Northern  Securities  Company,  a  New  Jersey 
corporation.  Van  Sant  had  been  nominated  and 
elected  by  the  old  regime,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  amenable  to  the  railroad  influence.  His  at- 
tack against  the  merger  brought  him  into  open 
conflict  with  the  railroad  element.  It  proved 
a  winning  card  for  him,  however.  He  was  re- 
nominated on  a  wave  of  popular  approval,  and 
though  a  heavy  campaign  fund  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Democrats,  he  broke  all  pre- 
vious records  with  his  plurality  in  November, — 
56,487. 

This  did  not  end  the  fight.  R.  C.  Dunn,  for- 
mer State  auditor  and  a  man  of  strong  personal 
following,  was  the  one  leading  Republican  who 
had  openly  condemned  the  suit  against  the 
Northern  Securities.  He  became  a  candidate  for 
governor  and  received  the  allegiance  of  all  the 
politicians  standing  by  the  old  regime.  Govern- 
or Van  Sant's  own  machine  brought  out  an  op- 
position candidate.  Judge  L.  W.  Collins.  The 
pre-convention  contest  was  the  bitterest  in  the 
history  of  the  State.  The  two  factions  were  al- 
most even  when  the  convention  met,  but  the 
Dunn  forces  had  contesting  delegations  from 
the  great  counties  of  Hennepin  and  Ramsey, 
both  carried  for  Collins  on  the  face  of  the  re- 
turns. The  Dunn  organization  brought  in  a 
minority  report  on  credentials,  unseating  the 
113  Collins  delegates  from  Hennepin,  and,  as  the 
Hennepin  men  could  not  vote  on  their  own  case, 
this  was  carried,  giving  Dunn  undisputed  con- 
trol of  the  convention.  There  was  no  bolt,  but 
this  action  was  resented,  and  the  voters  who  had 
approved  of  Van  Sant's  anti-merger  policy  re- 
belled against  the  nomination  made.      The  nom- 


inee of  the  Democrats,  a  modest  country  editor, 
was  drafted  by  their  convention,  and  immedi- 
ately an  unorganized  mass  of  Republicans  rallied 
to  his  support.  The  campaign  was  spectacular, 
and  the  result  astonished  every  one.  It  was  not 
Johnson's  election  that  evoked  surprise,  but  his 
success  in  the  face  of  the  enormous  Republican 
landslide.  It  was  a  non-partisan  victory,  if  there 
ever  was  one,  and  a  terrible  blow  to  the  reac- 
tionaries who  had  captured  the  Republican  ma- 
chine in  July. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  bring  the 
factions  together,  win  credit  for  the  Republican 
party  by  adopting  some  progressive  legislation, 
and  nominate  a  candidate  next  time  without  an 
unseemly  struggle.  The  direct  -  primary  prin- 
ciple is  quite  likely  to  be  applied  to  selecting  the 
State  ticket,  but  without  abolishing  the  State 
convention. 

RESULTS    AND    PROMISES. 

Definite  results  can  be  claimed  in  both  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota  for  the  new  movement, — 
sometimes,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  called 
the  "anti-railroad"  campaign.  In  Wisconsin, 
the  La  Follette  Republicans  have  adopted  an 
anti-pass  law,  have  changed  the  system  of  rail- 
road taxation  and  increased  the  revenue  derived 
by  the  State,  and  have  started  a  fight  against 
the  rebate  system.  Governor  La  Follette  has 
furnished  the  new  legislature  with  the  idea  of  a 
railroad-rate  commission. 

Minnesota  has  increased  the  gross-earnings 
tax  on  railroads,  has  given  large  powers  to  its 
railroad  commission,  and  has  now  started  a  leg- 
islative inquiry  into  the  rate  question.  An  anti- 
pass  bill  and  a  two-cent  passenger-fare  measure 
are  also  up  for  action,  being  supported  by  the 
Democratic  governor  and  by  a  knot  of  progress- 
ive Republicans  in  the  legislature. 

Iowa's  battling  forces  are  enjoying  a  tempo- 
rary truce.  The  victory  of  Governor  Cummins 
in  1901  over  the  federal  influence  and  the  old 
regime  resulted  in  increasing  railroad  taxes,  but 
it  has  accomplished  little  else.  The  distance 
tariff  law  antedates  the  Cummins  era.  The  op- 
position to  Cummins  has  been  powerful,  and 
now  seems  in  control  of  the  Republican  organ- 
ization. No  one  can  foretell  the  outcome  of  the 
next  struggle. 

STATUS    OF    THE    DAKOTAS. 

South  Dakota  has  witnessed  something  of  the 
same  controversy,  but  in  that  State  the  •  "  ma- 
chine "  has  been  wise  and  wary.  It  has  made 
some  wise  concessions  to  awakened  public  sen- 
timent, but  seems  to  be  courting  a  test  of 
strength  in  fighting  the  primary-election  meas- 
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lire.  North  Dakota  lias  for  years  been  controlled 
by  a  small  clique  in  close  touch  with  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  but  the  progressive  element 
is  organizing  for  a  battle  royal  next  year.  If 
the  primary-election  law  is  adopted  this  winter, 
it  will  pave  the  way  for  an  upheaval  in  that 
State. 

The  same  independent  spirit  prevalent  in  the 
States  mentioned  is  also  found,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  in  all  the  territory  west  from  Mich- 
igan to  Washington,  and  as  far  south  as  Mis- 
souri, where  the  reformer  Folk  was  elected  gov- 
ernor in  spite  of  a  general  triumph  for  the 
opposite  party.  The  new  sentiment  is  mani- 
fested in  various  ways.  By  its  very  nature  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  organize  it.  It  is  not  a 
constant  force,  but  it  must  always  be  reckoned 
with.  When  a  real  issue  is  presented  and  thor- 
oughly understood,  the  popular  will  is  sure  to 
be  registered  in  emphatic  fashion. 


LEADERS    PROFIT    BY    LESSONS. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  movement,  a  new 
school  of  politicians  is  arising  in  the  West  which 
will  yet  be  heard  from  in  the  nation  at  large. 
The  cardinal  principle  of  this  school  is, — be  right 
with  the  people,  free  from  special  interests,  and 
always  deal  openly  and  aboveboard.  It  is  clear 
that  the  people  appreciate  this  sort  of  treat- 
ment, and  that  it  will  win  in  the  long  run, 
rather  than  the  devious  ways  of  the  "  cute " 
politician.  Another  healthy  sign  is  that  the 
railroad  and  other  corporations  are  taking  a 
higher  ground.  They  have  justified  their  inter- 
ference in  politics  on  the  score  of  self-defense. 
Many  of  them  have  suffered  from  double-dealing 
and  blackmail  till  they  are  heartily  sick.  Most 
railroad  officials  prefer  fair  treatment  from  in- 
dependent officials  rather  than  special  favors 
from  expensive,  untrustworthy  creatures. 


WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  READ  IN  THE   BALKANS. 


Two  points  must  be  remembered  when  we 
speak  of  what  the  people  read  in  the  Bal- 
kans. (3ne  is  that  "the  people"  of  that  part  of 
the  globe  do  not  read  very  much,  and  the  other 
is  that  the  people  in  the  Balkans  are  not  all 
alike — they  are  not  one  nation. 

In  dealing  with  what  these  different  peoples 
read,  it  is  appropriate  to  begin  with  the  country 
whose  people  read  most  and  where  most  people 
read,  Roumania.  There  are  a  few  hundi'ed  pa- 
pers and  periodicals  published  in  Roumania,  and 
although  the  circle  of  readers  is  limited,  some 
papers  have  managed  to  live  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  best  of  these  is  Adevarul 
(Truth),  founded  by  Alex.  Beldimanu,  a  stanch 
Republican  and  an  ardent  opponent  of  foreign 
dynasties.  This  journal  was  afterward  sold  to 
Constantino  Milleman,  one  of  the  best  journalists 
in  Roumania.  To-day,  the  Adevarul  is  the  best 
daily  in  the  land.  Its  editorials  and  literary  de- 
partments are  conducted  in  the  most  modern 
style,  and  it  has  done  more  than  any  of  the  otlier 
journals  for  the  elevation  of  the  masses.  Uni- 
versal (Universe),  another  daily  paper,  should 
be  mentioned  next,  not  perhaps  because  of  its 
merits,  but  because  of  its  popularity.  It  was 
founded  by  an  Italian,  G.  Cazzavilan,  a  man 
of  great  business  capability  but  without  literary 
taste.  It  is  the  most  '-yellow"  of  "yellow" 
journals,  full  of  happenings  that  never  happen, 
and  sensational  to  the  last  degree.  The  Fjpoai 
(Epocli),  the  most  conservative  daily,  is  edited  by 


N.  Filipesen,  the  man  who  incited  the  anti- 
Semitic  riots  of  1897.  L' Independence  Roumain 
(The  Roumanian  Independence)  represents  the 
interests  of  the  higher  classes,  and  is  edited  in 
French.  Vionta  Nationala  (National  Will)  is 
the  organ  of  the  so-called  Liberal  party.  Tara 
(Country)  is  a  Conservative  daily.  Among  the 
publications  in  foreign  languages,  we  find  Patris 
(Fatherland),  a  Greek  daily  ;  Bukarester  Tageblatt 
(Bucharest  Daily  Journal),  a  German  daily  ;  Bu- 
karester  Magyar  Uysag  (Bucharest  Hungarian 
Journal),  an  Hungarian  weekly  ;  Buletino  Mensile 
de  Camera  Italiana  de  Arte  (Monthly  Bulletin  of 
the  Italian  House  of  Arts),  an  Italian  monthly 
publication  whose  title  indicates  its  purpose,  and 
Der  Wahre  Hayoetz  (True  Adviser),  a  Yiddish 
weekly. 

The  most  noteworthy  among  the  weekly,  semi- 
monthly, and  monthly  publications  are  Anti- 
Alcohohd  (Anti-Alcohol),  a  monthly  whose  title 
indicates  its  aims  ;  Bahanul  (Balkans),  a  lit- 
erary weekly  ;  Belgia  Orientului  (Belgium  of 
the  Orient),  and  Veselia  (Mirth),  humorous  week- 
lies, the  former  more  refined,  the  latter  more 
popular  and  unrefined.  Convurhiri  Literare  (hit- 
erary  Talks),  the  oldest  literary  monthly,  was 
founded  by  Junimea  (Youth),  a  literary  society 
whose  members  became  leaders  in  the  political 
and  in  the  literary  world.  Cronica  Jsraelita  (Jew- 
ish Chronicle)  is  the  weekly  organ  of  the  Rou- 
manian Zionists. 

FjgalUatea  (Equality),  a  weekly,  is  devoted  to 
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the  interests  of  the  Jews.  Gutenherg  is  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  printers'  union.  Revista  Ideei 
(Review  of  Ideas)  is  the  only  Radical  publication 
in  Roumania  at  present. 

What  the  people  read  in  Bulgaria  should  be 
considered  next,  because  Bulgaria  is  the  next 
progressive  country  in  the  Balkans.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  publications  in  that  little  coun- 
try, among  which  are  thirty  political  papers  and  a 
number  of  weeklies 
and  monthlies  de- 
voted to  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  most 
popular  among  the 
dailies  is  Vetcherna 
Poshta  (Evening 
Post),  edited  by  C. 
C.  Shangov,  a  man 
of  some  literary  abil- 
ity and  great  busi- 
ness foresight.  Den 
(Day)  is  a  daily  edit- 
ed and  published  by 
L.  Paj  anov.  Tliis 
paper  indulges  in 
literary  departments 
and  translations 
from  French  authors.  Novimi  (News)  is  a  daily 
devoted  more  to  news,  Dnevnik  is  one  of  the 
Liberal  dailies,  and  Bulgaria  is  published  thrice 
a  week.  Zemly  Repuhlicantz  (Young  Repub- 
lican) is  a  Republican  weekly.  Rahotonitchesky 
Vestnik  (Workers'  Journal)  is  a  Socialist  weekly. 
Tirgoosky  Vestnik  (Commercial  News)  is  issued 
daily,  in  both  German  and  Bulgarian.  Yibntert 
(Romance)  is  an  Armenian  joni'iial  of  fiction.     0. 


AHMED  IHSAN. 

(Editor  of  the  Servetifunoun, 
one  of  the  best-known  Turk- 
ish weeklies.) 


Parsaglian,  its  editor  and  publisher,  thoroughly 
understands  Armenian  life. 

A  glimpse  into  Servia  now.  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  periodicals  in  Servia.  They  can 
be  classified  as  follows  :  Theological,  5  ;  legal, 
2  ;  agricultural,  3  ;  economics,  2  ;  medical,  2  ; 
scientific,  3  ;  pedagogy,  3  ;  feminist,  4.  The 
most  important  are  Delo  (Deed),  one  of  the 
best  literary  monthlies  ;  Serhska  Kijevna  (Ser- 
vian Literary  Adviser),  and  Brancov  Kolo  (Bran- 
cov's  Ideas).  Brancov  Raditovitch  was  the  best 
Servian  poet  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Then  there  are  iJosans/ca  T7/a  (Bosnian 
Nymph)  and  Proshevtza  (National  Education). 
All  these  are  literary.  Spomenik  deals  with 
history  and  folklore.  Of  dailies,  there  are  about 
twenty  in  the  capital  alone.  Most  noteworthy 
among  them  are  Scwwprava  (Anatomy),  organ  of 
the  moderate  Radical  party — now  in  power  ; 
Odika  (Echo),  defending  the  interests  of  the 
pure  Radicals ;  Serbska  Zestva  (Servian  Flag), 
Liberal,  and  Pravda  (Justice),  standing  for  the 
interests  of  the  progressive  party.  The  Tergov- 
sky  Glasnik  (Trader)  is  the  most  serious  daily. 
It  is  the  only  Servian  daily  that  has  corre- 
spondents in  nearly  every  European  capital. 

There  are  scores  of  other  magazines  and  pa- 
pers. Besides  those  published  in  their  own 
country,  the  Servians  publish  Glass  Kronogaza 
(Spokesman  of  Montenegro)  at  Cetgue,  Du- 
bravnik  at  Ragusa,  Sroleran  (Servian  Defender) 
at  Agram,  Se7-bsky  Vestnik  (Servian  Courier)  in 
Herzegovina,  and  Serbska  Stampa  (Servian  Press) 
in  Bosnia. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Turkey.  The  Turkish 
people   read   very  little.     There   are,   therefore, 
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more  publications  in  the  non-Turkish  languages 
than  in  the  Turkish.  The  best-known  of  the 
Turkish  dailies  is  Servet  (Joy).  It  calls  itself  a 
political  journal,  but  let  it  be  remembered  that 
in  Turkey  politics  are  only  of  the  kind  that 
pleases  the  Sultan  or  his  censor.  Hidamct 
(Service)  is  another  daily  devoted  to  news  and 
foreign  affairs.  Its  editor,  Dr.  Ibrahim  Refik, 
is  an  old  journalist.  Ahenk  (Majestic)  is  devoted 
to  politics  and  commerce.  Servet  if unoiui,  an  illus- 
trated weekly,  deals  with  science,  literature,  and 
commerce,  and  has  a  political  supplement  where 
all  foi'eign  political  news  that  the  censor  tolerates 
is  published.    It  is  edited  by  Ahmed  Ihsan. 

There  are  a  few  other  Turkish  periodicals, — 
religious,  commercial,  and  literary.  As  we  said 
before,  tliere  are  more  publications  in  foreign  lan- 
guages published  in  Turkey  than  there  are  in  the 
Turkish  language.  Among  these  are  (in  Arme- 
nian) Purzantion  (Byzantine),  edited  by  Puziant 
Ketchian  ;  Areve/f/i;(0]'ient),  a  political  and  literary 
daily  ;  Suarhantg  (Messenger),  published  by  Di- 
cram  Bey  Djivelikan.  Manzoney  Ejkiar  (Good 
Purpose)  is  another  daily.  It  is  edited  in  both 
the  Turkish  and  Armenian  languages.  Owing  to 
the  diinculty  of  learning  Turkish  script,  and  also 
owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  Armenians  under- 


stand the  language,  the  Turkish  words  in  the  jour- 
nal are  printed  in  Armenian  characters.  All  the 
above  are  Armenian  dailies,  and  among  the 
weeklies  in  the  same  tongue  we  find  Musis 
(Mount  Masis),  edited  by  Dicran  Arpiarian,  in  its 
fifty-first  year.  Its  columns  are  open  to  the 
discussion  of  politics,  science,  letters,  and  art. 
Arevelian  Mamoul  (Oriental  Press)  is  a  national 
weekly.  It  was  founded  by  Dr.  Hirand  Ma- 
morian.  Pure  Akin  (Pure  Source)  is  devoted  to 
national,  political,  scientific,  and  religious  affairs. 
Prof.  Hagapoz  Djedjian  is  its  editor. 

In  other  languages  there  are  Armonia  (Har- 
mony), a  Greek  daily  devoted  to  literature,  com- 
merce, and  news.  It  was  established  twenty- 
four  years  ago.  Amalthea  (Daybreak)  is  another 
Greek  daily,  which  claims  to  be  the  oldest  Greek 
paper  in  Asia  Minor.  Among  the  papers  pub- 
lished in  English,  the  most  important  is  the 
Levant  Herald,  a  political  paper  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  English-speaking  people  in  Tur- 
key. The  Moniteur  Orientale  (Oriental  Monitor), 
another  daily,  is  printed  in  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish languages.  The  Courier  de  Smyrna  (Smyrna 
Courier)  and  the  Journal  de  Smyrna  (Smyrna 
Journal)  are  two  French  dailies. 

0.  Leonard. 
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LEADING    ARTICLES    OF   THE    MONTH. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AS  THE  JAPANESE  SEE  HIM. 


PRIOR  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
war,  the  Japanese  view  of  President  Roose- 
velt, as  expressed  in  metropolitan  newspapers 
and  magazines,  had  not  been  altogether  favor- 
able. Those  maintaining  a  liberal  or  democratic 
view  of  the  principles  of  government  had  been 
especially  unfriendly  toward  him,  regarding 
him  as  an  out-and-out  imperialist  whose  beliefs 
and  administration  ran  counter  to  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  American  nation.  To  such  journals 
as  these  President  Roosevelt  appealed  more  for- 
cibly as  a  strenuous  leader  of  "rough  riders" 
than  as  the  sagacious  executive  chief  of  a  great 
republic.  Even  his  efforts  to  solve  some  of  the 
most  obnoxious  social  problems  had  not  been 
viewed  as  entirely  sincere,  but  instead  had  been 
frequently  regarded  as  a  political  flirtation  in- 
tended to  steal  the  favor  of  the  masses.  The 
American  President,  some  of  the  Japanese  jour- 
nals had  believed,  lightly  harped  on  the  string 
of  democracy  to  enchant  the  working  class, 
while  he  was  essentially  the  "  boss  "  of  the  capi- 
talist class  and,  to  translate  literally,  "an  in- 
carnation of  imperialism." 

A    JUST    AND    ENLIGHTENED    ASIATIC    POLICY. 

"With  the  growing  complexity  of  the  diplo- 
matic situation  in  the  Orient,  the  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  in  collaboration  with  his  adroit 
Secretary  of  State  Hay,  proved  not  only  favorable 
to  Japan,  but  also  fair,  righteous,  and  wise.  Grad- 
ually the  attitude  of  the  island  nation  had  been 
changing,  until  the  rupture  of  the  ententehetween 
Russia  and  Japan  called  forth  a  chorus  of  praise 
for  the  President.  The  reelection  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  has 
furnished  Japanese  journals  with  an  opportunity 
to  give  voice  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration 
which  the  Japanese  now,  almost  to  a  man,  main- 
tain toward  Mr.  Roosevelt  both  as  a  private  in- 
dividual and  as  an  administrator. 

An  editorial  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
Taiyo  (Tokio)  calls  forth  the  memory  of  the 
friendly  relationship  existing  between  the  Amer- 
ican republic  and  Japan  during  the  past  half- 
century,  since  Commodore  Perry  opened  the  doors 
of  the  then  hermit  nation,  and  congratulates  Mr. 
Roosevelt  upon  his  reelection  to  the  Presidency, 
eulogizing  him  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms. 


To  the  editor  the  President  is  a  man  of  convic- 
tion, undaunted  and  brave,  and  of  great  talent, 
upon  whose  shoulders  rests  the  trust  of  the  entire 
nation  of  the  United  States.  On  the  first  page 
of  the  magazine  appears  a  recent  portrait  of  the 
President,  and  on  the  second,  his  portraits  at  the 
age  of  eight  and  twenty-five.  The  same  monthly 
contains  another  article,  entitled  "  The  Reelected 
President  Roosevelt,"  contributed  by  Mr.  Toyabe, 
who  has  established  his  reputation  as  an  excel- 
lent writer  of  character  sketches.  According  to 
this  writer,  the  popularity  of  President  Roosevelt 
is  due  not  so  much  to  his  personal  character  and 
quality  as  to  his  policy,  which,  in  fact,  represents 
the  national  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  age.  "  His 
administrative  policy,  which  he  believes  would 
accrue  to  the  welfare  and  honor  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation,  has  been,  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly, one  with  the  Zeitgeist  oi  the  American  people." 

President  Roosevelt  has  extended  the  influence  of 
the  United  States  over  the  western  half  of  the  globe ;  he 
has  enlarged  the  naval  equipment  of  his  country,  and 
has  inaugurated  imperialism  as  the  guiding  force  of  the 
republic  in  its  world-movement,  going  a  step  further 
than  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  All  these  policies  and  move- 
ments have  appealed  to  the  predominant  idea  of  the 
American  nation.  The  imperialism  of  Roosevelt,  how- 
ever, is  not  similar  to  that  of  the  German  Emperor, 
wb  Ich  is  suffused  with  the  hue  of  the  Roman  conception 
of  the  sovereign — the  divineness  of  sovereign  power. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  imperialism  is  based  upon  the  principles 
of  popular  government  and  aimed  at  the  promotion 
of  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  large.  His  diplomacy 
has  never  been  alienated  from  the  principles  of  peace 
and  justice.  He  has  ever  been  on  the  alert  to  check- 
mate pernicious  effects  which  are  likely  to  emanate 
from  the  military  aggression  of  Russia  in  the  far  East, 
and  has  been  endeavoring  to  promote  commercial  inter- 
ests on  the  Pacific  by  declaring  the  open  door  in  China. 
From  these  facts  we  can  easily  recognize  that  the  Presi- 
dent's far-Eastern  policy  is  consonant  with  that  of  Japan. 
His  reelection  to  the  Presidency  of  a  republic,  com- 
manding the  respect  and  confidence  of  nations,  will 
prove  to  be  a  powerful  influence  in  the  triumph  of  peace 
and  enlightenment  of  the  world. 

ADMIRATION    FOR    MR.    ROOSEVELT's    PERSONALITY. 

The  utterances  of  leading  Japanese  dailies 
form,  indeed,  a  great  chorus  of  admiration  for  the 
President.  The  Kipjoon,  an  important  exponent 
of  conservative  ideas,  figures  most  conspicuous- 
ly in  the  line.      "Tremendous,  indeed,   must  be 
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its  influence,"  declares  this  paper,  "if  a  power- 
ful country  like  tlie  United  States  inaugurates  a 
vigorous  movement  under  the  leadership  of  an 
undaunted  man  like  Mr.  Roosevelt."  Although 
the  wi'iter  tells  the  world  to  carefully  watch  the 
movement  of  such  an  energetic  man  at  the  head 
of  such  a  wonderful  nation,  yet  in  view  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  peaceful  policy  in  the  past  and  the 
fine  nature  of  the  American  nation,  he  is  con- 
fident that  the  exercise  of  American  influence  in 
world-politics  will  result  in  the  suppression  of 
arrogant  powers  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of 
humanity.  "  Only  greedy  nations  which  defy 
humanity  would  fear  the  mighty  prowess  of  the 
United  States.  Nothing,  indeed,  would  be  more 
to  be  rejoiced  over  than  the  triumph  of  justice 
and  humanity  through  the  influence  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation." 

The  comment  of  the  Mainiclii  (Osaka)  is  more 
cautious  than  that  of  the  Nippon,  but  its  senti- 
ment is  none  the  less  the  expression  of  the  na- 
tional feeling  of  gratitude  toward  the  American 
President.  "  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  the  attitude  of  President  Roose- 
velt toward  Japan  has  been  almost  that  of  an 
allied  nation.  The  Japanese  nation  should  be 
grateful  to  President  Roosevelt  and  his  govern- 
ment, who  firmly  stand  for  the  cause  of  Japan 
in  the  pending  conflict."  The  Nichi-Nichi 
(Tokio),  which  is  regarded  as  the  spokesman  of 
Marquis  Ito,  is  almost  as  demonstrative  as  the 
Nippon  in  eulogizing  Mr.  Roosevelt.    It  says  : 

Our  admiration  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  personal  char- 
acter is  not  sporadic.  Since  Mr.  Roosevelt,  young  and 
vigorous,  assumed  the  chair  of  the  Chief  Executive  of 


the  American  Republic,  his  bold  actions,  aimed  at  the 
reformation  of  his  administrative  departments,  have 
almost  amazed  the  world.  The  entente  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  has  been  growing  more  and 
more  cordial  since  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
administration.  His  attitude  toward  the  belligerent 
powers  in  the  present  conflict  in  the  Orient  has  proved 
to  be  strictly  fair  and  impartial.  The  whole  world  ad- 
mires his  unswerving  and  stanch  effort  to  defend  peace. 

This  journal  considers  it  an  unusual  event  in 
the  history  of  the  American  Constitution  that  a 
Vice-President  succeeds  a  President  in  the  event 
of  the  latter's  death,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  succeeded 
the  late  President  McKinley.  This  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  Nippon,  is,  no  doubt,  a  mark  of  his 
popularity,  which  has  been  again  vindicated  by 
his  reelection. 

A    SAFE,    CONSERVATIVE    PRESIDENT. 

The  Jij'i  Shimp)o  (Tokio),  representing  the  in- 
terests of  financiers  and  the  wealthy  class,  be- 
lieves that  his  reelection  will  give  Mr.  Roosevelt 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  his  influence  and 
execute  his  convictions  without  restraint  or  hesi- 
tation, as  he  would  not  expect  to  be  elected  for 
another  term,  in  deference  to  the  constitutional 
precedent  of  the  United  States.  The  suppres- 
sion of  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  capitalist 
class,  "  which  is  the  disease  of  the  American 
economic  regime,''^  and  the  reformation  of  the 
tariff  system  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
reciprocity, — these  the  Jiji  believes  to  be  among 
the  most  important  reform  measures  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  have  to  execute  in  the  last  ^term 
of  his  Presidency. 


WHO  IS  FATHER  GAPON  ? 


A  GREAT  deal  of  interest  has  been  aroused 
throughout  the  world  in  Father  Gapon, 
the  priest-peasant  leader  of  the  strikers  in  Rus- 
sia. Very  little  is  known  of  this  popular  leader, 
who  has  just  been  unfrocked  by  the  Church  for 
his  work  as  a  political  agitator.  Mme.  Katherine 
Bereshkovska,  whose  wonderful  career  as  a  re- 
former and  agitator  was  outlined  in  one  of  our 
"  Leading  Articles  "  last  month,  contributes  to 
the  magazine  number  of  the  Outlook  a  study  of 
Father  Gapon,  whom  she  regards  as  a  type  pecul- 
iarly Russian.  He  is  not  a  Social  Democrat, 
slie  says  ;  he  is  not  a  Revolutionary  Socialist  ; 
he  is  not  a  Liberal.  He  is  to  the  peasants  what 
Tolstoi  is  to  the  nobles.  Both  have  faith  and 
both  are  true  optimists.  Both  regard  the  sacrifice 
of  life  for  a  noble  ideal  as  the  highest  end  of 
human  existence. 


Father  Gapon,  like  Count  Tolstoi,  has  an  indestructi- 
ble faith  in  the  moral  force  of  man — in  the  absolute 
power  of  his  soul.  God  and  man,  man  and  God — they 
stand  on  heights  almost  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasant,  and  this  is  why  nothing  is  impossible  to 
the  Russian  idealist.  So  it  is,  more  or  less,  with  all  of 
our  ideali.'^ts ;  but  this  pantheistic  psychology  is  most 
strongly  expressed  in  our  two  heroes  of  to-day.  How- 
ever, these  two  natures,  similar  as  they  are,  seem  to  act 
differently  „nder  the  .same  circumstances.  Both  are 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  Both  are  against 
government  by  Czar  ;  but  while  Count  Tolstoi  preaches 
inaction  and  supreme  self-abnegation,  Father  Gapon 
calls  men  to  action,  in  the  name  of  God  certainly,  but 
always  to  action,  even  through  force  of  arms. 

But  there  is  a  point — where  they  touch  real 
life — at  which  the  two  great  men  separate. 

One  remains  in  the  skies,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
ideas  and  righteous  thoughts  ;  the  other  descends  to 
earth,  places  himself  at   tlie  side  of  his  nnliappy  con- 
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inres,  aiul  puts  in  action  all  his  force,  all  his  sentiment, 
all  his  energy,  to  end  the  sufferings,  to  end  the  cries, 
the  tears,  the  maledictions.  He  is  no  longer  patient, 
uor  does  lie  wish  to  be  patient,  for  he  sees  clearly  that 
it  would  be  a  crime  on  his  part  to  witness  the  agony  of 
his  people  without  making  an  effort  to  withdraw  them 
from  the  precipice  over  which  their  blind  patience  had 
precipitated  them.  He  cries,  "To  arms!  Take  what 
is  your  own  ! "  while  Tolstoi  advises,  "  Suffer  and  ignore 
the  wicked,  solely."    Here  it  is  that  they  diffei-. 


FATHER  GAPON. 

(Leader  of  tlie  Russian  strikers  in  St.  Petersburg  talking  to 
one  of  the  workmen.) 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  foreigners  to 
bring  before  themselves  tlie  actual  condition  of 
the  peasant  in  Russia, — to  understand  his  mis- 
ery, his  long  suffering,  his  patience,  and  his 
great,  quiet  strength. 

The  Russian  peasants  say  that  justice  (or  God)  de- 
mands that  all  human  beings  should  be  happy,  that 
they  shall  have  means  of  enjoying  life  without  doing 
evil  to  others  and  without  being  oppressed  by  them. 
This  is  the  justice  so  greatly  longed  for.  But,  beyond 
this,  Russian  peasants  are  bold  enough  to  believe  that 
they  know  not  only  what  constitutes  truth,  but  also  the 
means  of  putting  it  in  practice  here  on  earth.    They 


say,  for  instance,  that  a  good  God  has  created  man,  that 
he  gave  man  with  life  the  right  to  enjoy  all  that  is 
created  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  So  the  land, 
with  all  its  riches,  forests  and  .streams, — all  this  belongs 
to  all  of  us,  because  it  is  the  work  of  God.  It  follows 
that  all  that  is  produced  by  the  hands  of  man  belongs 
to  him  whose  hands  have  wrought  out  the  Individual 
product.  This  is  the  economic  aspect  of  truth  to  the 
Rus.sian  peasants  ;  as  to  the  moral  side,  it  consists  in 
never  doing  evil  to  one's  neighbor  and  in  aiding  him  in 
his  toil.  Daily  toil  does  not  frighten  the  Russian  la- 
borer ;  he  loves  the  land  and  values  his  work,  which 
makes  his  life  pleasanter  and  more  intelligent.  He  loves 
to  contemplate  the  beauties  of  nature,  to  seek  out  the 
solutions  of  serious  questions,  to  enjoy  a  tranquil  con- 
science. This  is  the  real  Russian  peasant ;  but  up  to 
the  present  time  he  is  misunderstood  by  all  the  world, 
for  he  has  not  as  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  make  him- 
self seen  and  heard. 

IIow  many  Fatlier  (iapons,  this  writer  asks, 
liave  perished  in  Russia  witliout  being  known 
to  any  one  except  their  comrades,  their  fellow- 
villagers,  whose  rights  they  have  defended  at 
the  cost  of  their  liberty,  and  often  of  their  lives  ? 
'I'here  will  be  other  Father  Gapons,  and  still 
others,  to  restore  to  the  common  people  tlieir 
li<'rira()-e — their  land. 


KKFOUM   IN  RUSSIA! 

How  Pobyedonostzev  and  Prince  Mirski  by  opposing  policies 
effect  reforms  I— From  Kladderadatufh  (Berlin). 
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SCHOOLS  AND   LIBRARIES  IN  RURAL  RUSSIA. 


SEV'EKAIi  Russian  writers  liave  recently  re- 
called the  famous  saying  of  von  Moltke, 
that  in  the  war  of  1870  the  victory  of  the  Ger- 
mans over  the  French  was  the  victory  of  the 
Prussian  village  schoolmaster.  They  have  been 
"taking  stock  "  in  the  educational  sphere,  and 
with  melancholy  results.  Not  only  has  there 
been  no  educational  progress  in  Russia  in  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  the  empire  has  not 
even  held  her  own.  There  has  been  distinct  re- 
trogression in  every  direction. 

A  writer  in  the  leading  radical  monthly,  Rus- 
skaye  Bogatstvo,  edited  by  the  novelist  Korolenko 
under  the  "previous  censorship,"  examines  at 
some  length  the  condition  of  the  popular  or  free 
libraries  in  pi'ovincial  and  rural  Russia.  "  In 
every  civilized  country,"  he  says,  "the  establish 
ment  of  free  libraries  is  heartily  encouraged  as 
one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  spreading  edu- 
cation and  culture.  In  Russia,  on  the  contrary, 
the  bureaucracy  has  placed  all  sorts  of  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  those  enlightened  zemstvoists  and 
public-spirited  men  who  interested  themselves 
in  the  matter." 

Here  are  the  official  figures  as  given  by  the 
writer,  V.  Ivanovich  :  Altogether  there  are  some 
five  thousand  free  libraries  in  provincial  Russia. 
Some  provinces  have  but  few  each  ;  in  others, 
the  number  rises  to  respectable  proportions,  yet 
even  in  the  latter  the  supply  is  so  far  short  of 
the  demand,  especially  of  the  possible  demand, 
that  it  i^  practically  negligible.  On  the  average, 
there  is  but  one  fi'ee  library  for  every  1,374  square 
miles  in  one  of  the  apparently  best-equipped 
provinces, — -namely,  Vologod.  The  appropria- 
tions of  the  zemstvos  for  such  libraries  are 
absurdly  small,  in  many  cases  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  rubles  a  year.  Many  have  no  reading- 
rooms,  and  the  patrons  have  to  take  the  books 
home,  where  the  conditions  are  not  favorable  to 
quiet  and  attentive  reading. 

Again,  many  of  these  libraries  have  so  few 
books  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  having  but 
a  nominal  existence.  Some  so-called  libraries 
have  fifty  books  each.  The  statistics  of  thirty 
provinces  show  that  the  average  number  of 
patrons  for  a  library  is  two  hundred,  of  which  a 
little  over  one-tenth  are  women,  or  rather  young 
girls.  About  two-fifths  of  the  readers  are  adults. 
The  number  of  adult  readers  is  slowly  increas- 
ing, but  on  every  side  patrons  complain  of  the 
insufficiency  and  inferiority  of  the  books  avail- 
able. The  fact  is,  the  strictest  censorship  is 
applied  by  the  bureaucracy  to  the  reading  matter 
of  the  popular  libraries.  The  best  books  of 
the  classical  and  contemporary  authors  are  not 


allowed  to  be  handled  by  the  libraries,  and  much 
of  the  periodical  literature  is  likewise  excluded. 
Progressive  and  liberal  publications  are  jealously 
kept  out.  One  library  in  the  Poltava  province 
reports  that  the  adult  patrons  have  gradually 
withdrawn  their  patronage  because  tliey  could 
not  get  the  books  and  magazines  they  desired. 

The  ridiculous  lengths  to  which  the  censorship 
is  carried  are  amusingly  illustrated  by  one  re- 
ported incident.  In  the  province  of  Komstromsk, 
a  rural  free  library  was  opened  last  year  and 
named  after  the  great  radical  poet,  Nekrasov. 
After  the  dedication  of  the  institution,  one  of 
the  local  seekers  of  culture  asked  for  a  volume 
of  Nekrasov's  works.  "  He  must  be  worth  read- 
ing," was  the  remark  to  the  librarian,  "if  the 
library  was  named  after  him."  But  the  Nekra- 
sov works  were  not  to  be  had  in  the  Nekrasov 
Library;  the  censor's  "index"  had  excluded 
them,  along  with  those  of  other  great  national 
authors ! 

In  this  connection,  interest  attaches  to  recent 
data  on  elementary  education  in  Russia,  com- 
mented on  in  the  St.  Petersburg  press.  One 
writer  points  out,  in  the  Vyedomosti,  that  Russia 
is  behind  not  only  every  great  European  power 
in  this  respect,  but  even  such  small  nations  as 
Servia  and  Bulgaria. 

In  the  last  six  years,  it  seems,  elementary  edu- 
cation has  actually  lost  ground.  The  number  of 
schools  has  fallen  from  95,000  to  84,500,  and 
though  the  number  of  pupils  has  increased,  the 
increase  is  wholly  due  to  the  natural  growth 
of  the  population.  The  total  even  to-day  does 
not  exceed  4,500,000.  The  percentage  of  illit- 
eracy even  in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg 
is  45;  in  some  districts  it  is  as  high  as  88.  The 
percentage  of  those  who  have  received  a  higher 
education  (including  secondary-school  graduates) 
is  insignificant,  being  76  in  the  cities  and  2 
in  the  country.  A  liberal  Moscow  paper  ob- 
serves that  it  is  not  strange  that  almost  every 
fairly  educated  man  in  Russia  is  given  some 
title,  decoration,  or  distinction,  as  otherwise  the 
educated  few  would  be  lost  in  the  illiterate 
mass. 

So  humiliating  are  the  facts  as  to  popular  edu- 
cation declared  to  be,  and  so  grave  the  effects  of 
illiteracy,  that  one  St.  Petersburg  paper  has 
opened  a  "  posticatic  "  subscription  for  elemen- 
tary schools.  It  has,  however,  been  ridiculed 
by  its  contemporaries,  which  regard  free  and 
universal  education  as  the  first  and  most  im- 
perative duty  of  the  government,  and  demand 
appropriations  amounting  to  many  times  the 
amount  set  aside  in  current  budu'ets. 
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THE  CENTRAL  FIGURE  OF  THE  WAR. 


PRINCE  KHILKOFF. 

(Russian  minister  of  ways  and  communications  since  1895.) 

THE  Quarterly  lievieiv,  in  a  suggestive  survey 
of  the  war  in  the  far  East,  points  out  how, 
before  the  battle  of  Liao-Yang,  tlie  Japanese  had 
taken  everytliing  into  consideration  except  one 
decisive  factor,  the  rapidity  witli  which  the  Si- 
berian railway  had  been  made  an  efficient  chan- 
nel of  supply  for  the  Russian  army.  The  writer 
says  that  Prince  Khilkoff, 
Russian  minister  of  ways 
and  communications,  is,  in 
a  measure,  the  central  figui'e 
of  the  war. 


It  has  been  almost  solely  due 
to  his  American  training  and 
abundant  personal  energy  that 
Russia  has  been  hitherto  spared 
one  of  those  overwhelming  dis- 
asters that  occur  but  once  or 
twice  in  a  century  of  war.  When 
the  campaign  opened,  the  con- 
dition of  the  railway  was  de- 
plorable from  a  strategic  stand- 
point. It  was  broken  at  Lake 
Baikal  into  two  sections.  East- 
ward of  the  lake,  rolling  stock 
was  deficient,  while  shops  and 
repairing  machinery  were  in- 
adequate, and  sidings  wanting 
for  the  heavy  traffic  of  the 
line.  It  was  also  certain  that 
with  the  .thaw  Lake  Baikal 
would  be  closed  to  traffic   for 


three  weeks.  Prince  Khilkoff  journeyed  to  Irkutsk, 
and  at  once  displayed  his  remarkable  powers  as  deusex 
mdcliina.  He  hurried  forward  the  completion  of  the 
line  ai-ound  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  and  directly 
the  surface  was  hard  set,  laid  down  rails  across  the  ice, 
and  transported  to  the  east  bank  large  numbers  of  loco- 
motives, trucks,  and  Avagons.  A  sledge  service  was  im- 
provised from  local  resources,  and  throughout  tlie  spring 
a  continuous  flow  of  troops,  stores,  and  supplies  was 
maintained.  Not  content  with  this,  he  collected  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
railwaj^  and  set  to  work  to  improve  the  facilities  for 
troop  transport  by  doubling  the  line  in  certain  sections, 
by  tlie  construction  of  sidings,  the  improvement  of  sta- 
tions, and  the  collection  of  supplies  of  fuel  and  water. 
This  great  national  effort  proved  the  salvation  of  the 
Ru.ssian  array  of  Manchuria.  In  six  months,  Prince 
Khilkoff  had  practically  doubled  the  output  of  the  line  ; 
while  upon  the  sections  west  of  Irkutsk  it  was  found 
possible  to  raise  the  number  of  trains  to  a  maximum  of 
eighteen. 

The  writer  points  the  moral  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  referring  to  England's  imperial  defense 
in  particular  : 

In  ten  months,  no  less  than  250,000  men  have  been 
transported  from  western  Russia  to  Manchuria  over  a 
single  line  of  railway,  and  across  a  distance  of  from 
5,000  to  6,000  miles.  This  railway  has,  moreover,  proved 
capable  hitherto  of  maintaining  the  military  efficiency 
of  a  total  Russian  force  of  400,000  men  east  of  Lake 
Baikal,  as  well  as  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  civil 
population  throughout  the  districts  traversed  by  the 
line,  and  of  carrying  construction  materials  for  the  ex- 
tension and  improvement  of  the  line  itself. 

The  Quarterly  Review  writer  believes  that  it 
behooves  England  to  watch  her  Indian  frontier. 


KUROPATKIN'S  RAILROAD  HEADQIIAKTKRS. 

A  special  armed  train  provided  by  Prince  Khilkoff  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad.) 
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THE  NATIONAL  SPIRIT  OF  SPAIN. 


IX  Spain,  says  Manuel  Ugarte,  in  the  course 
of  a  strong  article  in  La  Revue,  "nobody 
demands  anything,  nor  wishes  for  anything — 
but  waits  for  everything."  This  "  great  general 
confidence  in  unknown  forces"  pervades  all 
Spain.  "  No  one  believes  in  the  efficacy  of 
work,  but  every  one  relies  on  the  lottery."  The 
modern  Spaniard,  continues  this  writer,  is  a 
"  slave  of  laziness  and  routine."  The  animating 
spirit  of  Spain  is  "passive — not  active." 

It  admits — it  does  not  seek  ;  it  receives,  but  makes 
no  solicitation  ;  it  understands,  but  refrains  from  in- 
vestigation. This  was  not  always  so,  but  to-day  Spain 
feels  within  herself  the  fatigue  and  irresolution  of  old 
age.  .  .  .  The  Spanish  women,  who  sit  motionless  on 
their  balconies,  like  birds  on  a  telegraph  wire,  are  the 
symbol  of  the  country,  which  has  waited  throughout 
the  centuries,  not  knowing  for  what  it  waited. 

The  spirit  of  intellectual  and  moral  timidity, 
which  this  writer  believes  permeates  al  Spanish 
life  and  character,  first  became  appareit  to  him, 
he  declares,  upon  entering  Madrid.  From  his 
experiences  in  the  capital,  he  declares  that  the 
average  Spaniard  is  in  mortal  terror  of  two 
things  :  smuggling  and  a  counterfeit  five-franc 
piece  ($1).  The  national  spirit,  he  declares  fur- 
ther, is  made  up  chiefly  of  memories.  The  su- 
preme argument  in  Spain  is  the  phrase,  "  It  is 
the  custom."  Custom  is  for  Spain  a  fact  "su- 
perior to  humanity  and  to  life,  an  eternal  and  in- 
destructible thing  which  vanquishes  all  reason 
and  logic." 

Whenever  custom  is  invoked  there  is  nothing 
further  to  be  said,  and  the  Spanish  people  are 
dying  of  chronic  "custom."  Custom  repeats 
without  cessation  the  same  ideas  ;  custom  is  op- 
posed to  all  reforms.  It  is  for  this  cause  that 
Spanish  life  of  to-day  is  so  jealous  in  its  preserva- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Span- 
iard is  also  poorly  nourished.  Not  only  are  the 
people  much  oppressed  by  poverty,  but,  instead 
of  making  great  efforts  to  satisfy  their  wants, 
they  solve  the  problem  of  life  in  the  other  way, 
and  school  themselves  to  want  very  little.  The 
nation  is  sick  of  anemia,  says  this  writer.  Spain 
eats  less  than  any  other  nation  on  the  globe.  The 
Spaniard,  says  M.  Ugarte,  in  conclusion,  is  polite, 
amiable,  respectful,  docile,  upright,  and  sincere. 
But  we  do  not  find  among  them  any  of  the  funda- 
mental qualities  which  should  be  the  very  muscle 
of  the  people,  except  attachment  to  the  soil  and 
sobriety,  and  "  it  is  not  with  these  alone  that  a  na- 
tion can  defend  its  position  in  our  age  of  industrial 
effort,  feverish  initiative,  and  intense  struggle." 
Souvenirs  of  the  past  will  not  solve  problems  of 
the  present  nor  ward  off  perils  of  the  future. 


To  Unify  the  Spanish  Tongue  of  all  Countries. 

The  project  for  an  authoritative  dictionary  of 
the  Spanish  language,  not  only  of  Spain  but  also 
of  Spanish-America,  is  discussed  by  Francisco 
Pleguequelo  in  an  eloquent  article  reproduced 
in  the  Revista  Contempordnea  (Madrid)  from  the 
organ  of  the  Union  Ibero-Amei'icana.     He  speaks 


GE.N'EUAL  AZ(AI{)(A(iA. 

(Premier  of  Spain  for  just  six  weeks.) 

of  the  rivalry  between  nations  to  extend  their 
various  tongues,  each  striving  to  gain  universal 
use  for  its  own.  Among  the  things  tliat  Spain 
can  do  is  to  send  the  teachers  requested  by  the 
sixty  thousand  Jews  of  Salonika,  who  wish  to 
modernize  the  speech  they  have  kept  so  long, 
and  to  give  aid  to  the  Spaniards  who  remain  in 
the  Philippines,  who  "  can  help  to  make  endiire, 
even  in  small  circles,  a  language  which,  if  it  hail 
been  adequately  taught  and  diffused  among  tin; 
natives,  might,  perchance,  have  changed  the  fate 
of  the  archipelago."  Overshadowing  such  ef- 
forts, however,  would  be  the  preparation  of  such 
a  dictionary  as  is  proposed  by  the  Union  Ibero- 
Americana,  under  the  patronage  of  the  acade- 
mies of  the  different  Spanish-speaking  countries 
where  existent,  or  of  the  government  or  the 
highest  learned  body  where  no  academy  -has 
been  organized.      It  would  unify  and  preserve 
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the  idiom  as  notliing  else  could  do.     The  writer 
says  : 

It  is  necessarj'  to  strengthen  what  might  be  called 
the  centripetal  force  of  languages  if  one  does  not  wish 
the  centrifugal  force  to  diversify  and  disintegrate  them. 
Thus,  although  there  are  writers  in  America  who  could 
give  lessons  in  Castilian  to  many  of  those  in  the  Penin- 
sula, there  are  also  books  written  by  others  that  remain 
unintelligible  to  the  most  learned  Spaniards.  It  is  im- 
portant, then,  to  prevent  the  nations  of  the  great  fam- 
ily from  coming  not  to  understand  each  other. 

He  points  out  that  there  would  have  to  be 
concessions  from  both  sides,  but  that  it  would 
be  presumption  to  assume  that  only  the  descend- 
ants of  ancient  Spaniards  who  remained  in 
Spain  have  any  competency  for  fixing  the  laws 
of  the  present  language,  and  though  some  Amer- 
icanisms must  be  excluded  as  contrary  to  Span- 
ish grammar  and  phonetics,  it  would  be  '<  incon- 
ceivable petrifaction  to  close  the  language  to  all 
novelties."  Excessive  slowness  in  admitting  to 
the  dictionary  of  the  academy  words  from  the 
colonies  gave  rise  to  such  incidents  as  excluding 
the  word  panca,  for  a  Philippine  boat,  until  the 
last  edition  of  the  dictionary,  when,  owing  to 
certain  political  events,  they  no  longer  had 
any  use  for  the  word !  The  writer  asks  for  the 
active  cooperation  of  all  the  countries  in  carry- 
ing out  the  plan,  which  has  already  been  fore- 
shadowed in  various  prefaces  to  the  academy 
dictionary,  referring  to  aid  from  Colombian, 
Mexican,  and  Venezuelan  sources. 

What  Catalonia  Demands  of  Spain. 

The  Catalan  question,  which  at  times  causes 
discussion  of  secession  of  the  northern  province 
of  Spain,  is  analyzed  by  S.  P.  Y.  Aguado  in  the 
Revista  Contempordnea  (Madrid).  He  first  dis- 
cusses the  different  forms  of  Catalanism.  The 
Catalan  Union,  whose  programme  is  that  of  Man- 
resa,  works  within  the  laws,  and  is  the  declared 
enemy  of  the  Separatists  and  those  who  desire 
annexation  to  France.  It  abominates  the  party 
of  the  Center,  because  it  deems  that  all  the  evils 
come  from  there,  and  counts  on  numerous  and 
very  important  elements  of  all  social  classes. 
There  are  two  branches  of  the  union, — one  not 
desiring  to  obtain  its  end  through  the  present 
political  parties,  and  the  other  taking  advantage 
of  them. 

The  labor  element  in  Catalonia  has  quite  a  sur- 
prising moral  force.  The  labor  unions  are  strong, 
well  organized,  and  very  numerous.  They  hold 
aloof  from  the  Catalan  movement,  devoting  them- 
selves solely  to  the  struggle  with  capital  and 
their  own  betterment,  and  that  chiefly  by  the 
peaceful  means  of  association  and  strikes.  Only 
fl,s  individuals  do  they  take  part  in  the  Catalan 


movement.  The  agriculturists  desii'o  an  "eco- 
nomic arrangement  "  as  a  means  of  escaping  from 
the  unbearable  fiscal  investigations  that  the  gov- 
ernment adopts,  an  evil  that  is  aggravated  by  the 
struggle  for  local  chieftainship  {caciquismo)  that 
is  felt  in  this  class  of  industry  more  than  in  any 
other.  Concealment  of  property  robs  the  treasury 
of  20  per  cent,  of  what  it  should  collect.  The 
majority  of  agriculturists  are  Catalanists,  favor- 
ing the  programme  of  Manresa. 

The  clergy,  also,  mostly  profess  Catalanistic 
principles,  and  demand  that  prebends  and  dig- 
nities be  pledged  to  natives  of  the  region.  This 
element,  with  such  prominent  representatives  as 
Morgades  and  the  Bishop  of  Vich,  secures  the 
support  of  the  devotees,  and  lends  a  religious 
aspect  to  Catalanism,  seeking  converts  with  zeal. 
As  a  sample  of  the  extravagances  to  which 
exaltation  leads,  the  clergy  have  sustained  in 
print  and  in  speeches  that  Catholicism  is  more 
deeply  rooted  in  Catalonia  than  in  any  other 
country,  that  there  are  more  saints  in  heaven 
from  Catalonia  than  from  all  Castile,  and  that 
no  other  region  on  earth  has  a  greater  number 
of  temples,  oratories,  and  chapels. 

The  writer  quotes  from  a  Catalan  manu- 
facturer as  to  the  economic  situation.  Through 
the  last  tariff  and  the  commercial  treaties  with 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  Catalonia  has  become 
exceedingly  prosperous.  There  is  an  excess  of 
riches,  hands  are  lacking,  and  the  governmental 
administration,  fitting  for  other  provinces,  is  no 
longer  sufficient  or  proper  here.  The  business 
men  ask  for  the  "economic  arrangement"  in 
order  to  leave  the  way  clear  for  the  manufacturer, 
merchant,  and  business  man,  and  they  assure 
one  that  if  the  shackles  of  centralized  adminis- 
tration were  suddenly  broken,  there  would  be 
no  Catalan  question.  But  they  cannot  progress 
with  the  present  administration.  They  must 
work  openly  for  provincial,  constitutional,  or 
regional  autonomy,  or  for  the  "  economic  ar- 
rangement." This  exceptional  treatment  of  one 
province  should  cause  no  friction  with  the 
others,  as  they  should  be  granted  it  in  similar 
conditions. 

The  Catalan  Union  pushes  its  theories  un- 
ceasingly. The  societies  under  its  wing  are 
very  numerous,  and  each  has  its  special  purpose. 
They  are  admitted  by  secret  vote.  There  are 
fifteen  periodicals  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Man- 
resa, and  the  Catalan  press  has  issued  over  half 
a  million  documents.  Money  has  not  been  lack- 
ing, and  finally  music,  painting,  and  literature 
have  aided  the  propaganda.  Authors  toil  in 
singing  the  traditions  of  the  region,  and  in  mod- 
ernism find  still  another  element  of  separatipa 
from  Castilian  literature. 
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The  writer  says  that,  in  1899,  the  govern- 
ment promised  to  include  in  the  budget  a  pro- 
vision for  the  "  economic  arrangement,"  but  that 
the  treasury  department  refused  to  concur. 
Later,  representatives  of  tlie  government  and  of 
Catalanism  arranged  a  compromise,  which  was 
also  unsuccessful.  Canovas  is  said  to  have  been 
working  to  the  same  end  when  he  died. 

It  is  not  that  the  Catalans  wish  to  pay  less 
taxes,  for  they  are  willing 'to  pay  more,  but 
would  distribute  the  burden  more  equably,  sim- 
plify the  collection  of  taxes,  render  it  effective, 
rapid,  and  Just  by  means  of  the  "arrangement" 
which  would  leave  them  in  economic  liberty  to 
work,  Catalanism  is,  then,  an  economic  prob- 
lem ;  the  Separatists  are  relatively  few  in  num- 
ber ;  Catalonia  occupies  an  important  industrial 
position,  and  her  principal  market  is  Spain,  for 
which  reason  the  annexationists  would  gain 
nothing  ;  but  the  physical  and  intellectual  vigor 
of  the  region  requires  that  it  be  not  limited. 


Is  Echegaray  Not  Sufficiently  Honored  in 
Spain? 

In  a  eulogistic  article  on  Echegaray.  the  Span- 
ish magazine,  Espana  Moderna  (Madrid),  declares 

that  his  own  coun- 
try has  not  suffi- 
ciently recognized 
the  genius  of  this 
Spanish  writer, 
upon  whom  has  just 
been  conferred,  by 
a  Scandinavian 
jury,  the  Nobel 
prize  for  literatxire, 
sharing  it  with 
Mistral,  the  French 
Provencal  poet. 
Espana  Modern  a  is 
publishing  "The 
Souvenirs  of  Eche- 
garay "  as  a  "  document "  of  the  Spanish  A  cademy. 


THE  SPANISH  DRAMATIC  POET, 
ECHEGARAY,  WHO  HAS  JUST 
RECEIVED  THE  NOBEL  PRIZE 
FOR   LITERATURE. 


POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  THE  CENSOR  IN   MACEDONIA. 


ACCORDING  to  a  French  writer,  who  signs 
himself  Messimy,  and  who  is  declared  to 
be  a  member  of  the  French  Parliament  by  the 
editor  of  La  Revue,  there  are  at  present  six  dis- 
tinct political  parties  striving  for  mastery  and 

causing  gen- 
eral trouble 
i  n  Macedo- 
nia. These 
are  the  Turk- 
ish, the  Al- 
banian, the 
Greek,  the 
Bulgarian, 
the  Rouma- 
nian, and  the 
Servian  par- 
ties. Each 
of  the  last 
four,  says 
this  writer, 
is  encour- 
aged and 
suVjsidized 
in  its  work 
by  a  national 
propaganda, 
and,  finally,  the  list  oT  active  political  influ- 
ences in  Macedonia  would  not  be  complete 
without  mention  of  the  "  work  of  Austria." 
The  Turks,  he  tells  us,  number  about  one  mil- 
lion, and  comprise  the  real  Turkish  stock  which 
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came  from  Asia  after  the  conquest,  with  many 
Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Bosnians,  Servians,  and 
Roumanians.  These  people  occupy  the  plains 
and  valleys  of  Macedonia.  They  form  compact 
groups  in  the  regions  of  Philippopolis  and  Salo- 
nika, and  also  control  all  the  military  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  south  and  to  the  Danube  or  the  Adri- 
atic. They  have  the  fortresses  and  strongholds. 
M.  Messimy  regards  these  people  as,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  honest,  hospitable,  and 
kindly  by  nature.  It  is  the  Turkish  govern- 
mental officials,  he  believes,  who  incite  them  to 
the  atrocities  of  which  we  hear.  With  their  re- 
ligious passion  and  their  irreconcilable  opposition 
to  all  change,  they  put  down  all  national  aspira- 
tions with  a  ruthless  hand.  The  Young  Turkish 
pai'ty,  however,  is  acquiring  an  influence. 

Albania,  we  are  told,  is  "a  veritable  corner 
of  barbarism,  without  roads  or  bridges,  with 
only  armed  men  and  a  perpetual  state  of  war." 
There  is  no  government  or  any  sign  of  author- 
ity which  the  populace  feels  compelled  to  obey 
other  than  the  strongest  man  who  is  most  fully 
armed.  The  Albanians  speak  a  language  which 
no  one  can  write,  which  has  neither  an  alphabet 
nor  a  grammar.  They  know  three  religions, — 
Mussulman,  Orthodox,  and  Catholic.  They  rec- 
ognize, in  reality,  neither  God  nor  man.  These 
characterizations  apply  particularly  to  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  Albanian  country, — that  is, 
the  vilayet  of  Uskub.  There  are  from  six  hun- 
dred to  seven  hundred  thousand  of  tliem,  call- 
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ing  themselves  •'  Sons  of  the  Eagle."  They  boast 
that  tliey  have  never  been  conquered,  and  have 
never  submitted  completely  to  any  power.  The 
writer  declares  that,  in  conversation  with  an 
Albanian  chief  recently,  he  asked  what  was  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  people.  "  We  are  hunt- 
ers of  men,"  was  the  reply.  The  Albanians  are 
opposed  to  every  appearance  of  reform  tending 
to  restrain  the  liberty  of  their  depredations,  and 
they  make  up  one  of  the  most  difficult  phases  of 
the  Macedonian  problem.  They  openly  desire 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  Macedonia, — "in 
other  words,  the  rSgime  of  anarchy,  of  violence, 
and  arbitrary  authority." 

It  is  from  the  most  passionate  of  national  as- 
pirations, from  an  almost  idealistic  desire  to  re- 
establish the  ancient  Hellenic  nation  in  all  its 
glory,  that  the  Greeks  conduct  their  propaganda. 
They  are  the  least  numerous  in  the  thi'ee  vila- 
yets which  make  up  what  is  known  as  Macedo- 
nia. The  Greek  Church  is,  of  course,  "  Ortho- 
dox," and  its  adherents  regard  themselves  as 
the  only  real  Christians,  without  a  qualifying  ad- 
jective. Their  religious  ideal  corresponds  with 
their  political  ideal.  They  have  for  their  mis- 
sion the  regeneration  of  the  unbelieving  Orient. 
They  aim  to  reestablish  the  empire  of  Byzantium, 
to  replace  the  cross  on  the  dome  of  Saint  Sophia, 
and  to  make  of  Constantinople  the  center  of  a 


civilization  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Occi- 
dent. Of  course,  all  the  European  provinces 
must,  according  to  this  scheme,  have  their  future 
in  common  with  that  of  Greece,  which  is  to 
dominate  the  entire  ^gean.  Not  even  the  long 
and  terrible  domination  of  the  Turk  has  dispelled 
this  beautiful  dream  of  Hellenic  hegenfony.  The 
Greeks  have  held  to  their  ideal.  They  have  been 
the  instructors  of  the  world  in  art  and  science, 
and  they  believe  their  politics  will  yet  dominate 
the  Balkans.  They  constantly  disagree  with  the 
propaganda  of  the  other  nationalities  ;  and  the 
worst  mistake  of  all,  says  M.  Messimy,  is  that 
they  have  allied  themselves  with  the  Turks  in 
order  to  secure  sufficient  force  and  influence  to 
defeat  the  rebels  against  pan-Hellenism.  This 
French  writer  hopes  that,  for  the  sake  of  her 
glorious  past,  Greece  will  not  now  disappoint  the 
hopes  which  Europe  has  placed  in  her. 

There  are  nearly  a  million  Bulgarians  in  Ma- 
cedonia, who  form  the  most  numerous  Christian 
nationality,  and,  incontestably,  the  most  united 
and  most  powerful.  The  greater  number  of 
these  belong  to  the  Bulgarian  Church,  or  Exar- 
chat,  which  is  the  center  and  initiation  of  the 
Bulgarian  propaganda.  Tliis  Bulgarian  Chuixh 
resembles,  in  its  general  doctrines  and  govern- 
ment, the  Orthodox  Russian  Church,  but  is  sep- 
arate from   that  body.     There  are  among  the 
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Bulgarians,  also,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  "Pomaks," — that  is  to  say,  Bulgarian 
converts  to  Islamism.  It  is  impossible,  says  this 
French  writer,  to  lay  down  a  line  of  complete 
demarcation  between  the  Bulgarian  and  the  Ser- 
vian population.  The  villages  overlap,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  define  the  distinct  characteristics  of 
these  two  Slav  races,  whose  idioms  resemble  each 
other  so  closely  that  in  some  cases  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  These 
two  races  are  mingled  in  great  confusion  in  the 
three  vilayets  that  make  up  Macedonia,  and  the 
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distinction  is  that  some  look  to  Belgrade  and 
others  to  Sofia.  This  French  writer  does  not 
believe  that  the  Servian  propaganda  has  very 
deep  roots  with  the  Servian  people.  He  says 
that  it  is  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  other 
national  propagandas,  but  has  grown  wonder- 
fully during  the  past  few  years. 

The  Roumanian  propaganda  is  of  very  much 
less  importance  than  that  of  the  Bulgarian. 
There  are  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Roumanians  in  Macedonia.  These 
Orthodox  ('hristians  sliow  a  degree  of  fanaticism 
which  almost  equals  that  of  the  Greeks.  They 
are  px-oud  of   their   Roumanian  parentage  and 


their  Latin  ancestry.  They  are  increasing  rap- 
idly— opening  schools  and  proselyting  generally. 
M.  Messimy  concludes  with  a  note  on  the  role 
of  Europe.  Austria,  he  says,  is  practically  the 
ruling  power  in  Macedonian  politics ;  her  influ- 
ence is  even  felt  in  Albania,  where  she  has  estab- 
lished a  religious  protectorate  on  behalf  of  the 
Catholics.  Europe,  in  accepting  Austria  and 
Russia  as  civil  agents,  seems  to  expect  these  two 
powers  to  play  a  preponderating  part  in  the  pa- 
cification and  control  of  Macedonia.  While 
Russia  is  engaged  in  a  war  which  is  absorbing 
all  her  powers  and  all  her  resources,  Austria  will 
know  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

Humors  of  the  Censorship  in  Macedonia. 

An  English  traveler,  Mr.  Watson-Dodge,  has 
recently  returned  from  Macedonia,  where  he 
spent  some  time  with  missionaries.  In  the  Quiver 
he  relates  two  instances  of  Turkish  censorship. 

Early  in  the  year,  a  selection  of  passages  from  the 
Bible,  appropriate  for  Easter,  was  sent  to  the  censor 
with  a  request  for  permission  to  print  the  texts  on 
Easter  cards  for  distribution  in  Armenia  and  Mace- 
donia. Nothing  was  heard  of  the  application  for  some 
time,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  reply  would  ever  have 
come  if  one  of  the  missionaries  had  not  called  on  the 
censor  in  person.  The  missionary  was  greeted  like  a 
long-lost  friend  (that  is  typically  Turkish).  The  mis- 
sionary pressed  his  business.  The  apparent  meaning 
and  every  hidden  meaning  of  every  verse  had  to  be  ex- 
plained at  length  ;  a  short  sermon  had  to  be  preached, 
in  fact,  about  each  line  of  every  text.  The  censor  passed 
most  of  the  passages,  but  stuck  at  "Love  one  another." 
Such  precepts,  if  followed  by  the  people,  or  even  by  the 
European  powers,  would  end  the  Turk's  day  in  Europe. 

The  other  story  concerns  a  suspicious  telegram 
which  the  Turkish  censor  could  not  understand. 

The  Turk  is  no  fool,  and  yet  his  unparalleled  suspi- 
cion often  makes  him  act  with  absurdity.  Mr.  Bond, 
of  the  mission  at  Monastir,  once  had  an  amusing  ex- 
perience. A  reunion  of  the  missionaries  in  European 
Turkey  was  to  take  place  at  Philippopolis,  in  Bulgaria, 
but  because  of  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  time, 
the  staff  at  Monastir  elected  to  remain  at  its  post  and 
did  not  attend.  On  the  day  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Bond 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  assembly  reading,  "Greeting  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  telegraph  clerk  accepted 
the  message  and  the  payment.  Three  days  later  a  police 
officer  called  at  the  mission.  He  talked  about  the 
weather  for  so  long  that  Mr.  Bond  was  obliged  to  ask 
him  his  bvisiness.  He  had  come  to  ascertain  who  this 
Lord  was.  Mr.  Bond  explained  to  him  at  length.  The 
Turk  seemed  to  uuderstand,  but  still  he  asked  if  the 
Lord  was  a  Russian  or  an  Austrian.  "No,"  the  mis- 
sionary replied,  "he  was  a  Jew."  The  Turk  went 
away,  but  called  again  the  next  day,  and  asked  if  Mr. 
Bond  would  kiudly  put  his  statements  in  writing  for 
the  couimandirig  officer.  Mr.  Bond  obliged  the  police- 
man with  a  brief  statement  as  to  who  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was,  but  the  telegram  was  never  .sent,  nor  was 
the  money  ever  refunded. 
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THE  AMERICAN  RHODES  SCHOLARS  AT  OXFORD. 


THE  friends  of  the  forty-three  American  stu- 
dents who  have  just  completed  their  first 
term  as  Rhodes  scholars  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  England,  are  interested  in  learning  of 
their  experiences  and  impressions  in  their  new 
academic  environment.  These  men,  it  will  be 
remembered,  were  selected  after  sharp  competi- 
tion and  rigorous  examinations,  and  in  every 
sense  are  well  qualified  to  represent  American 
scholarship  at  England's  ancient  seat  of  learning. 
The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  contributed  to  that  journal  in  December 
last  an  account  of  the  experiences  of  tlie  Amer- 
ican Rhodes  scholars,  which  is  reprinted  in  the 
February  number  of  'the  Educational  Revie.io. 
Their  American  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
everybody  at  Oxford  speaks  well  of  them,  and 
that  there  is  no  prejudice  apparent  against  them. 
The  Tribune's  correspondent  says  that  they  are 
happy  in  their  new  life,  frank  in  their  recogni- 
tion of  what  is  useful  and  beneficial  to  them,  and 
not  disposed  to  be  critical  nor  to  look  a  gift  horse 
in  the  mouth.  Each  of  the  Rhodes  scholars  has 
an  annual  allowance  of  £300  (|1,500)  from  the 
Rhodes  fund,  and  this  enables  them  to  live  com- 
fortably, but  not  extravagantly,  in  the  colleges, 
and  to  have  a  margin  in  reserve  for  vacation 
journeys. 

THEIR    SOCIAL    RELATIONS. 

The  Tribune's  correspondent  was  curious  to 
learn  what  had  made  the  deepest  impression  on 
these  forty-three  American  students,  who  have 
come  from  every  section  of  the  United  States. 
He  found  that  it  was  the  social  life  within  tlie 
colleges  and  in  the  university  town.  .  The  men 
are  impressed  with  what  may  be  called  tlie 
family  life  of  the  colleges  and  with  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  place.  The  barriers  are 
broken  down  and  the  students  are  brought  into 
intimate  relations  with  one  another  and  with 
their  instructors.  At  Brasenose  College,  for 
example,  four  Americans, — from  Georgia,  Dela- 
ware, New  York,  and  Oklahoma, — have  been 
taken  into  a  large  family  of  dons  and  under- 
graduates, and  are  made  welcome  in  all  the 
rooms.  "There  are  no  cliques,  there  is  no 
snobbishness.  Men  meet  on  a  common  level  of 
equality,  breakfast  and  take  lunch  together,  rub 
against  one  another,  and  become  tolerant  and 
flexible.  The  students  are  brought  into  close 
contact  with  their  instructoi's  and  tiitors,  and 
have  more  intimate  relations  with  them  than  the 
conditions  of  American  university  life  allow. 
At  Oriel,  Mr.  Rhodes'  own  college,  there  is  an- 
other group  of  three  American  students, — from 


Iowa,  Maryland,  and  South  Dakota, — and  the 
social  feeling  is  equally  good.  Mr.  Young's 
success  as  a  jumper  in  the  sports  was  considered 
an  honorable  event  for  the  college,  just  as  the 
fine  running  of  Mr.  Schutt,  the  Cornell  man 
from  New  York,  was  the  subject  of  hearty  con- 
gratulations all  around,  at  Brasenose." 

PUTTING    UP    WITH    IRKSOME    RESTRICTIONS. 

The  thing  that  is  most  distasteful  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  students  is  the  tradi- 
tional discipline  of  the  colleges.  The  average 
age  of  the  Americans  is  twenty-two ;  they  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  tall,  broad-shouldered  men, 
and  while  they  are  entering  Oxford  at  a  time  of 
life  when  seniors  are  receiving  their  diplomas  at 
Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Brown,  Columbia,  and 
Cornell,  they  are  treated  at  Oxford  as  inexperi- 
enced boys,  work  with  tutors  at  their  elbows,  and 
are  confined  and  disciplined  if  they  are  outside 
the  gates  after  hours.  Some  of  these  men  have 
been  valedictorians  of  American  colleges,  like 
Mr.  Nixon,  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University, 
who  is  now  at  Balliol ;  some  of  them  have  been 
teachers,  like  Mr.  Verner,  of  South  Carolina, 
who  is  now  of  Christ  Church  ;  and  at  least  one, 
Mr.  Scholz,  has  been  a  college  lecturer,  and  is 
fitting  himself  at  Worcester  for  an  important 
chair  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  As  the 
Tribune  correspondent  well  says,  for  thoughtful, 
mature  men  of  this  order,  the  restraining  influ- 
ences of  paternal  government  must  be  irksome. 
"  Some  of  them  say  that  they  dislike  the  restric- 
tions on  their  liberty,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  are  seriously  irritated  or  annoyed. 
Tliey  are  quick  to  catch  the  humor  of  the  thing, 
and  describe  the  colleges  as  '  kindergartens  for 
adults,'  or  as  academic  nurseries  with  awkward 
tutors  and  ugly  proctors  in  place  of  governesses 
and  nursemaids.  The  majority  are  amused,  and 
in  a  tolerant  spirit  accommodate  themselves  to 
their  new  environment.  One  of  the  common 
phrases  among  them  is  'playing  the  game.'  They 
plume  themselves  on  their  skill  in  adapting  them- 
selves to  new  conditions,  and  putting  up  with 
restrictions  which  they  consider  unnecessary  and 
beneath  their  dignity.  There  is  something,  after 
all,  in  the  American  virtue  of  flexibility  and  ac- 
commodation." 

WHAT    AMERICANS    CAN    GET    AT    OXFORD. 

Of  the  43  representatives  of  as  many  States  in 
the  Union,  13  have  entered  for  law,  9  for  clas- 
sics, 8  for  history  (ancient  or  modern),  3  for 
science,  4  for  modern  languages,  3  for  English 
studies,  1  for  theology,  and  "2  are  undetermined, 
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witli  a  trend  toward  law.  The  preference  shown 
for  law  may  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  proof  of 
the  instinctive  American  leaning  toward  the 
profession  which  is  the  main  avenue  leading  into 
public  life,  but  also  as  a  tribute  to  the  fine  equip- 
ment of  the  Oxford  school  of  law,  which  has 
been  regarded  by  some  Oxford  men  as  the 
greatest  school  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
reputation  of  Oxford  as  a  great  classical  school 
is  also  responsible,  no  doubt,  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  American  scholars  who  have  elected  Latin 
and  Greek  as  their  subjects.  Some  of  the  Amer- 
icans are  also  making  good  use  of  the  facilities 
afforded  for  tiie  study  of  history  at  Oxford. 

It  seems,  from  a  statement  of  the  IVihune  cor- 
respondent, that  the  American  students  have  al- 
ready found,  after  attending  the  Oxford  Union 
and  listening  to  some  of  the  debates,  that  the 


students  at  English  universities  do  not  learn  to 
"think  on  their  feet,"  as  American  students  do, 
in  recitation  rooms  and  debating  halls.  They  ad- 
mit, however,  that  while  the  Oxford  system  may 
not  help  to  make  men  fluent  in  talk,  it  may  pro- 
mote habits  of  thought.  Under  that  system  the 
students  attend  many  lectures  and  have  only  a 
single  recitation  a  week.  The  tutors  and  liter- 
ary advisers  that  surround  them  direct  their 
reading  and  soften  the  asperities  of  their  man- 
ners by  thoughtful  counsel. 

Although  the  Americans  have  been  welcomed 
at  Oxford,  the  dons  make  no  attempt  to  conceal 
their  opinion  that  Mr.  Rhodes  made  a  great  mis- 
take in  undertaking  to  educate  Germans,  Amer- 
icans, and  British  colonials  at  Oxford  on  terms 
of  equality  with  Englishmen.  There  is  clearly 
a  lack  of  sympathy  with  Mr.  Rhodes'  motive. 


SOME  RESULTS  OF  THE  WELSH   REVIVAL. 


THE  national  and  wondei'ful  religious  quick- 
ening among  the  Welsh  people,  which  is 
described  so  graphically  by  Mr.  Stead  in  a  con- 
tributed article  in  this  number  of  the  Review, 
has  been  exciting  much  comment  in  the  reviews 
and  daily  journals  of  Great  Britain,  and  indeed 
of  the  world  in  general.  The  weekly  edition  of 
the  Times^  of  London,  finds  the  whole  movement 
finely  characteristic  of  the  Welsh  people,  with 
their  emotional  temperament,  love  for  music  and 
oratory,  and  warm-hearted  impulsive  lives.  Sum- 
ming up  his  impressions  of  the  results  of  the  re- 
vival, the  writer  in  question  says  : 

Suppose  we  first  hear  the  critic.  "Remember,"  he 
tells  you, — and  I  well  remember,— "the  revival  of  1858- 
59.  It  was  as  great  in  fire  and  extent  as  this.  The  chief 
figure  in  that  revival  him.self  soou  lapsed  into  an  un- 
broken callousness,  and  his  name  was  not  held  in  honor, 
while  in  Cardiganshire,  the  cradle  and  center  of  the 
movement,  a  few  months  revealed  a  trail  of  immorality 
left  by  the  revival,  and  showed  how  closely  kin  are 
sympathy  and  sensuality,  emotion  and  lust.  Then,  as 
now,  the  excitenient  threw  many  off  their  balance,  and 
condemned  them  to  end  their  days  in  rayless  mania. 
The  net  result  was  bad — the  people,  strung  up  by  an 
untrustworthy  fanaticism,  soon  fell  back  into  an  im- 
movable indifference,  and  dissent  itself  was  left  en- 
feebled and  palsied."  Such  criticism  is  in  the  air.  There 
is  some  truth,  but  not  all  the  truth,  in  such  an  estimate 
of  the  revival,  and  those  who  know  intimately  the  min- 
ing valleys  of  South  Wales,  and,  alas,  the  squalid, 
brutal  lives  of  many  of  the  toilers,  must  be  profoundly 
thankful  for  any  influence  that  can  awaken  and  startle 
them  to  the  thought  and  the  hope  of  better  things. 
The  weariness  of  well-doing  is  the  strain  under  which 
so  many  fail.  That  strain  is  increased  by  the  unwisdom 
that  confounds  innocent  amusement  with  wrong-doing, 
and  regards  football  and  lying  as  equally  heinous.   The 


revival  does  give  an  impulse  to  better  things.  If  its 
influence  wanes  and  fails,  it  will  be  for  the  lack  of  that 
sustained  nurture  and  spiritual  discipline  which  are 
essential  to  moral  growth.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  in- 
evitable failures  and  lapses,  a  revival  which  makes 
men  sunk  in  ignorance  and  depravity  feel  even  for  one 
short  week  the  spell  and  power  of  a  noble  ideal  cannot 
and  must  not  be  condemned. 

The  Saturday  Review  finds  many  of  the  same 
old  familiar  features  in  this  revival.  There  is, 
it  says,  the  same  old  orthodoxy,  the  old  fervor, 
and  something  also  of  the  old,  narrow,  Puritan 
conception  of  the  religious  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  superficial  differences 
pi'esent  themselves,  due  mainly  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
There  is  comparatively  little  said  of  eternal  wrath ; 
there  are  few  of  those  uncouth  manifestations  of  popu- 
lar excitement,  which  unquestionably  prejudiced  edu- 
cated opinion  against  the  older  Methodism  ;  there  is 
less  powerful  preaching,  and  more  lay  initiation.  Over 
and  above  all  this,  however,  it  is  clear  that  a  religious 
conception  directs  the  present  movement  to  which  the 
men  of  the  earlier  revivals  were  strangers.  Their  minds 
were  fixed  on  the  idea  of  individual  conversion.  They 
rushed  to  the  chapels  and  field  preachings  to  hang  on  the 
lips  of  a  great  orator  who  proclaimed  salvation.  In  tlie 
movement  of  to-day  the  underlying  idea  seems  to  be 
the  public  confe.ssion  of  sin,  and  the  salvation  not  so 
much  of  the  individual  as  of  the  community.  In  a 
word,  this  i-emarkable  revival  is  a  protest  again.st  an 
individualistic  and  sectarian  conception  of  religion, 
and  a  struggle  to  return  to  a  corporate  and  positive 
Christianity. 

"One  thing,"  concludes  the  writer  of  this  ed- 
itorial, "is  certain.  Welsh  religion  can  never 
again  become  as  individualistic  or  sectarian  as  it 
has  b(!en  in  the  past  ;  and  the  Catholic  conce^)- 
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tion  of  Chiistianity  which  the  revival  has  rein- 
troduced into  "Wales  may  in  time  have  eccle- 
siastical and  politic  consequences  of  lasting 
importance."  A  study  of  the  revival,  by  a 
Welshman,  appears  in  the  Independent.  Most 
of  the  religious  advance  brouglit  about  by  the 
great  revival  of  1859  in  Cardiganshire,  he  tells 
us,  had  been  lost  and  a  new  spiritual  impulse 
was  necessary.  After  describing  some  of  the 
sources  of  power  in  the  personality  of  Mr.  Evan 
Roberts,  this  writer  (Mr.  David  Williams)  notes 
some  of  the  special  characteristics  of  the  revival, 
as  follows  : 

The  first  aud  most  noticeable  is  the  absence  of  any 
effort  to  excite  the  fears.  It  is  a  revival  without  a  hell, 
and  the  love  of  God  for  his  children  is  the  great  thought 
presented.  The  next  thing  noticed  is  the  high  place 
given  to  prayer  and  song.  The  revival  has  made  the 
prayer  meeting  the  great  working  service  of  the  Church. 
It  appeals  primarily  to  the  young  people,  but  it  also 
reaches  all  ages,  and  a  woman  of  ninety-four  years  was 
converted  at  AbercynflSg.  For  the  first  time,  women 
have  been  given  an  important  work  to  do.  Bands  of 
young  women  accompany  the  evangelists  to  sing,  and 
some  have  developed  into  effective  speakers,  winning 
many  converts  without  the  aid  of  the  men.  The  hu- 
mility of  great  ministers  is  worthy  of  mention.  They 
give  way  to  the  young,  unordained  evangelists  and  as- 
sist them  in  every  way. 

The  revival,  he  contends,  is  sure  to  kill  secta- 
rianism, which  has  been  the  bane  of  Welsh  Prot- 


estantism in  the  past.  It  is  doing  many  other 
good  things.  In  fact,  the  revival  is  likely  to  ex- 
ert a  wide  and  wholesome  influence.  Some  of 
its  benefits  Mr.  Williams  recounts  : 

It  is  reviving  the  churches  even  in  communities 
where  practically  all  are  church  members.  It  is  bring- 
ing an  era  of  good  feeling  by  healing  all  differences  be- 
tween church  members,  and  some  of  the  most  sensa- 
tional incidents  of  the  meetings  have  been  the  public 
apologies  and  adjustments  of  differences.  The  addition 
of  thirty-five  thousand  members  to  the  various  churches 
has  roused  them  to  the  greatest  activity  along  all  lines. 
But  the  movement  reaches  further, —  liquor-drinking 
has  been  greatly  reduced  in  many  places,  and  a  number 
of  taverns  are  closing  for  want  of  patronage.  Arrests 
for  drunkenness  have  been  reduced  fully  75  per  cent,  in 
some  towns.  The  theaters  have  been  closed  in  the  middle 
of  the  season,  and  many  theatrical  troupes  have  aban- 
doned the  principality.  Clubs  and  dancing  halls  have 
been  deserted.  Quarreling  and  profanity  are  heard  in 
the  streets  no  longer,  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are 
rarer,  the  drivers  in  the  pits  and  the  carters  are  more 
humane.  A  reformation  that  benefits  dumb  animals 
is  complete.  In  the  Rhondda  Valley,  where  so  many 
forms  of  vice  prevailed,  a  great  change  has  come.  But 
the  reformation  has  gone  still  further :  pugilists  have 
discontinued  their  meetings,  a  football  club  at  Abertawe 
has  disbanded  because  six  of  its  members  have  been  con- 
verted, and  even  more  innocent  pleasures  and  sports 
have  been  forced  to  give  way  before  the  Puritan  wave. 
A  mass  of  unbelievers  do  not  yet  attend  the  meetings, 
but  even  they  seem  overawed,  and  there  is  a  hush  over 
little  Wales. 


THE  SCOTTISH  SAINT:  JOHN   KNOX. 


PRINCIPAL  LINDSAY  takes  the  quarter- 
centenary  of  the  birthday  of  John  Knox — 
which  is  to  be  celebrated  some  time  this  year — 
as  the  text  for  a  most  interesting  little  mono- 
graph on  the  great  Scottish  reformer  in  the  Lon- 
don Qunrterly  Review.  It  gives  us  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  great  ecclesiastical  statesman  from  the 
early  days  when,  as  a  raw  youth,  he  stood  behind 
George  Wishart  with  a  two-handed  sword  ready 
to  cut  down  any  one  who  attacked  the  reformer, 
until  the  time  when,  full  of  days  and  of  honor, 
he  was  laid  in  his  grave  with  the  famous  tribute 
paid  by  Regent  Morton,  "Here  lies  one  who 
neither  feared  nor  flattered  any  flesh."  Dr.  Lind- 
say thinks  that  Knox  was  really  born  in  1515, 
not  in  1505.  No  one  seems  to  know  the  day,  or 
even  the  month,  of  his  birth.  He  married  twice. 
His  second  wife  was  only  sixteen  when  he  was 
either  forty-nine  or  fifty-nine. 

THE    "MONSTROUS    REGIMEN    OF    WOMEN." 

Dr.  Lindsay  admits  that  Knox  made  a  great 
mistake  when  his  anger  against  Bloody  Mary  of 
Epgland  and  the  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland  led 


him  to  publish  his  famous  "  First  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  Against  the  Monstrous  Regimen  of 
Women."  He  says  that,  this  book  did  more  to 
mar  Knox's  future  work  than  any  other  action 
of  his.  The  pamphlet  did  not  appear  till  Eliza- 
beth had  ascended  the  throne,  and  she  accepted 
it  as  a  direct  insult,  which  she  never  forgave. 
Dr.  Lindsay's  excuse  for  the  great  reformer  in 
this  matter  is  curious  : 

But  Knox  was  a  Scotchman,  and  had  to  place  par- 
ticular facts  under  general  principles,  and  that  made 
the  mischief.  The  English  Queen  never  forgave  the 
vehement  pamphleteer,  nor  that  the  "Blast"  was  a 
continual  obstacle  to  a  complete  understanding  between 
the  Scottish  reformer  and  his  Engli.sh  allies.  It  was 
the  worse  for  Kno.x:  and  for  Scotland,  for  the  reign  of 
women  had  begun.  Charles  V.,  Francis  I.,  and  Henry 
VIII.  had  passed  away,  and  the  destinies  of  Europe  were 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  Elizabeth,  Catherine  de  Medici, 
Mary  Stuart,  and  Philip  of  Spain,  the  most  womanish 
of  the  four. 

•lOHN    KNOX    A.S    A    GALLEY    SLAVE. 

When  Knox  was  taken  })risonor,  on  the  capit- 
ulation of  St.  Andrews  to  tlie  French  fleet,  he 
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JOHN   KISfOX. 

(The  great  Scottish  reformer,  who  "  neither  feared  nor  flat- 
tered any  flesh.") 

was,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  articles  of  capit- 
ulation, sent  to  the  galleys  : 

For  nineteen  months  he  had  to  endure  this  living 
death,  which  for  long-drawn-out  torture  can  only  be 
compared  with  what  the  Christians  of  the  earliest  cen- 
turies had  to  suffer  when  they  were  condemned  to  the 
mines.  He  had  to  sit  chained  with  four  or  six  others  to 
the  rowing  benches,  which  were  set  at  right  angles  to 
the  side  of  the  ship,  without  change  of  posture  by  day, 
and  compelled  to  sleep,  still  chained,  under  the  benches 
by  night ;  exposed  to  the  elements  day  and  night  alike  ; 
enduring  the  lash  of  the  overseer,  who  paced  up  and 
down  the  gangway  which  ran  between  the  two  lines  of 
benches ;  wearing  the  coarse  canvas  shirt  and  serge 
jacket  of  the  rower  ;  feeding  on  the  insufficient  meals 
of  coarse  biscuit  and  porridge  of  oil  and  beans  ;  chained 
along  with  the  vilest  malefactors. 

SCOTTISH    PENITENCE    AND    GRATITUDE. 

Principal  Lindsay  publishes  two  curious  ex- 
tracts from  the  Scottish  liturgy  of  Knox's  time. 
The  penitent  confession  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Lord  might  worthily  and  justly  have  given  the 
Scottish  nation  over  to  be  slaves  to  the  French 
"because  for  the  maintanance  of  their  friendship 
we  have  not  feared  to  breake  our  solemn  oathes 
made  to  others."  The  gratitude  was  expressed 
to  England  for  ridding  Scotland  of  the  French. 
This  sentiment  is  so  seldom  found  in  Scottish 
references  to  her  Southern  neighbors  that  I 
quote  it  in  full  : 

And  seeing  that  when  we  by  our  owne  power  were 
altogether  unable  to  have  freed  ourselves  from  the 


tyranny  of  strangers,  and  from  the  bondage  and  thrale- 
dom  pretended  against  us,  Thou  of  Thine  especiall 
goodness  didst  move  the  hearts  of  our  neighbours  (of 
whom  we  had  deserved  no  such  favour)  to  take  upon 
them  the  common  biu'den  with  us,  and  for  our  deliver- 
ance not  only  to  spend  the  lives  of  many,  Init  also  to 
hazarde  the  estate  and  tranquillity  of  their  Realme  and 
commonwealth  :  Grant  unto  us,  O  liord.  that  with  such 
reverence  we  may  remember  Thy  l)eneflts  received,  that 
after  this  in  our  defaute  we  never  enter  into  hostilitie 
against  the  Realme  and  nation  of  England. 

AN    APPRECIATION    OF    KNOX's    CHARACTER. 

In  concluding  his  essay  upon  the  man  whose 
voice  was  "  able  in  one  hour  to  put  more  life 
into  us  than  five  hundred  trumpets  continually 
blustering  in  our  ears,"  Principal  Lindsay  says  : 

More  than  any  other  man  he  was  the  maker  of  mod- 
ern Scotland  and  the  typical  Scotsman.  His  perfervid 
genius,  his  fondness  for  abstract  reasoning  which  often 
led  him  astray,  his  metaphysical  theology,  are  all 
Scotch,  and  cannot  be  appreciated  by  outsiders.  So  is 
the  mystic  streak  in  his  charactei'.  He  had  not  the 
full-blooded  humanity  of  Luther,  nor  his  overflowing 
sympathies  for  men,  women,  children,  birds,  and  beasts  ; 
he  would  have  scorned  the  great  German's  lute-playing, 
gift  of  song,  and  readiness  to  tell  the  secrets  of  his  soul 
to  all  and  sundry.  He  was  a  man  of  the  people,  not  a 
reserved  French  aristocrat  like  the  reformer  of  Geneva  ; 
his  invective  sounds  coarse  beside  the  calm,  polished 
sarcasm  of  Calvin — the  bludgeon  to  the  rapier.  But  he 
was  unique  among  the  great  Reformation  leaders  in 
these  three  things :  he  had  a  gift  of  genuine  humor 
which  none  of  them  possessed  ;  he  had  a  genuine  dem- 
ocratic instinct  which  trusted  the  people  to  the  fullest 
extent ;  no  man  matched  him  in  personal  courage. 

WAS    KNOX    AN    "HONEST    JOURNALIST?" 

In  the  Scottish  Historical  Review,  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  deals  with  Knox  as  an  historian,  and  sub- 
jects his  history  of  the  Reformation  to  very  vigor- 
ous criticism.  His  conclusion  is  that,  as  a  party 
pamphleteer,  in  1559,  Knox  exceeded  the  limits 
of  honest  journalism.  His  plan  was  to  deny 
the  existence  of  any  scheme  against  "  the  Au- 
thority," though  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  ;  to 
deny  the  intrigues  with  England  in  which  he  was 
taking  the  foremost  part ;  and  to  accuse  the  re- 
gent of  perfidy,  by  asserting  the  existence  of 
terms  which  assuredly  did  not  exist  in  the  ti-eaty 
of  July  24.  Knox,  Mr.  Lang  believes,  was  oc- 
casionally too  much  given  to  following  out  the 
Loyala  prescription  that  the  end  always  justifies 
the  means.  The  great  reformer  had  a  personal, 
as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  spite  against  Queen 
Mary.  This  made  him  almost  always,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  a  special  pleader.  But  he  never 
swerved  from  his  purpose.  "  In  his  '  History,' 
as  far  as  I  can  discover,"  Mr.  Lang  concludes, 
"  he  deliberately  concealed  the  truth  on  several 
essential  points,  and  sometimes  accused  the 
regent  of  perfidy  when  she  was  not  guilty." 
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THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MANCHURIA. 


<'  A  COMPAKISON  of  the  campaign  now 
-^*-  being  waged  l>y  tlie  Japanese  witli  that 
carried  on  ten  3-ears  ago  in  the  war  with  China 
heaves  a  very  strong  impression  that  the  nature 
and  direction  of  the  army  movements  are  being- 
controlled  by  the  surface  of  the  country.  The 
enemy  in  the  former  war  came  from  the  south  ; 
in  this  war,  from  the  north.  The  former  enemy 
was  weak  ;  this  one,  strong.  Yet  the  movements  of 
the  opposing  armies  have  been  so  nearly  identical 


■JHK   HIGH   GRAIN   OF  MANCHUKIA. 

(Showing  a  Russian  cavalryman  hidden  from  the  enemy  in  a  millet  field.) 

in  'the  two  cases  that  it  has  been  well  said  that  a 
strategic  map  of  either  war  would  serve  to  illus- 
trate an  account  of  the  other."  Beginning  with 
these  sentences,  Prof.  N.  M.  Fenneman,  who  oc- 
cupies the  chair  of  geology  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  contributes  to  the  Journal  of  Geog- 
ra^yhy  a  paper  on  the  physical  and  strategic  geog- 
raphy of  Manchuria.  Professor  Fenneman  says 
that  there  are  really  no  reliable  maps  of  Man- 
churia outside  of  the  circle  of  the  Japanese  War 
Department.  Manchuria,  he  reminds  us,  is  a 
country  of  large  dimensions, — nearly  1,000  miles 
long  from  the  northernmost  ben-d  of  the  Amur 
River  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  on  the  south. 

The  average  width  is  nearly  400  miles,  giving  an  area 
of  something  less  than  400,000  square  miles.  Accuracy 
is  not  possible  on  account  of  the  contradictory  nature 
of  maps  with  reference  to  the  western  boundary.  Port 
Arthur,  on  the  Yellow  Sea,  is  in  the  latitude  of  Wash- 
ington ^  Mukden,  in  that  of  New  York  ;  Harbin  is  as 


far  north  as  Montreal.  Tliis  is  approximately  at  the 
center  of  the  country,  so  that  the  northern  boundary 
reaches  the  latitude  of  the  southern  part  of  Hudson 
Bay.  Vladivostok  is  in  the  latitude  of  Boston  ;  though, 
to  complete  the  scheme  of  analogy  with  American  cities, 
Boston  should  be  some  200  miles  farther  east. 

In  general  the  climate  of  Manchuria  is  colder 
than  that  which  is  found  in  like  latitudes  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  North  America.  The  winters  are 
dry  ;  the  summer  monsoons  bring  drenching 
rains.  Forty  -  five  days  of 
continuous  rain  have  been 
known  in  the  valley  of  the 
Usuri,  —  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  rot  European  crops 
cultivated  in  European 
style.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  the  natives  have  adapt- 
ed their  agriculture  to  the 
peculiar  conditions,  and 
there  is  apparently  no  rea- 
son why  the  broad  valleys 
tributary  to  the  Sungari 
should  not  become  an  agri- 
cultural country  of  great 
wealth. 

The  boundaries  of  Man- 
churia, Professor  Fenneman 
holds,  are  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. On  this  point  he 
says  : 

This  country,  of  less  than 
400,000  square  miles,  has  2,500 
miles  of  frontier  against  Ru.s- 
sian  territory.  The  Amur 
River,  running  through  a 
broad  and  fertile  lowland, 
nominally  divides  that  lowland  politically  into  two 
parts,  —  Russian  on  the  north  and  Chinese  on  the 
south.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
boundary  lines,  such  a  division  carries  the  suggestion 
of  extreme  weakness.  Modern  civilization  has  found 
out,  as  some  one  has  said,  that  rivers  are  the  diameters 
of  communities,  and  not  their  circumferences ;  that 
trade,  and  with  it  all  the  rest  of  modern  life,  gravitat«s 
toward  the  rivers,  and  there  mingles  and  thereby  unifies 
the  life  of  the  country  on  both  sides.  Should  the  country 
along  the  Amur  become  well  peopled  and  civilized,  it 
would  seem  as  impossible  to  preserve  one  sovereignty 
on  the  north  and  another  on  the  south  as  it  was  to  keep 
the  Rhine  river  German  on  the  one  side  and  French  on 
the  other.  Or,  again,  it  would  seem  that  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  separate  sovereignties  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  Amur  would  be  found  no  smaller  than 
that  of  erecting  separate  sovereignties  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers.  Rivers 
may  make  very  good  boundary  lines  between  purely 
administrative  divisions,  such  as  counties  within  a 
state,  or  even,  in  so  strong  a  central  government  as  the 
United  States,  between  States,  wliere  a  man  may  go 
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down  to  the  river  bank  and  cross  without  any  experi- 
ence to  show  that  a  new  political  division  has  been 
entered.  But  between  independent,  sovereign  and  pos- 
sibly hostile  countries,  while  temporary  barriers  in  times 
of  war,  navigable  rivers  are  fatal  to  continued  separa- 
tion in  times  of  peace. 


Mountain  ranges,  the  professor  conchules,  are 
the  best  natural  boundaries.  Navigable  rivers 
and  their  valleys  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
but  one  power.  He  sees  no  reason  why  Russia 
should  not  have  the  entire  valley  of  the  Amur. 


ELECTRIC  TROLLEY  OMNIBUS  LINES. 


ON  the  Continent  of  Europe,  one  develop- 
ment of  the  electric  trolley  which  as  yet 
is  unknown  to  the  United  States  has  been  prac- 
tically tested  with  promise  of  success.  This  is 
what  is  known  as  the  "trackless  trolley,"  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  George  Ethelbert  "Walsh  in  Cas- 


ELECTRIC  OMNIBUS,  WITH  TROLLEY  POLES  PULLED  DOWN  SO 
AS  TO  LET  THE  OTHER  VEHICLE  PASS. 

sitr's  Magazine  for  February  as  a  cross  between 
an  automobile  and  the  electric  railway.  "It  is 
not  as  serviceable  as  the  electric  railway  in  trans- 
porting passengers  and  freight  along  its  lines, 
and  it  is  not  as  mobile  and  independent  as  the 
automobile  stage  coach  ;  but  its  construction  and 
equipment  are  much  cheaper  than  the  former, 
and  its  efficiency  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
latter." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  most  serious  item 
in  the  construction  of  the  railway,  as  Mr.  Walsh 
points  out,  is  the  cost  of  the  road-bed,  it  would 
seem  that  some  such  device  as  the  trackless  trol- 
ley ought  to  fit  in  very  well  in  those  i-egions 
where  traffic  is  not  heavy  enough  to  insure  fair 


returns  upon  capital  invested  in  railway  construc- 
tion. In  the  connection  of  country  and  suburban 
traffic,  for  which  a  trolley  road  is  not  feasible  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  this  trackless  trolley 
serves  as  the  "missing  link."  While  its  route 
is  permanent,  its  cost  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment is  so  low  that  it  can  operate  through  a 
sparsely  settled  region  and  still  return  good  in- 
terest on  the  investment.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  freight  traffic  must  pay  a  large  proportion 
of  the  profits,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  heavier  cars  required  for  this  purpose  are 
comparatively  costly. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  trackless 
trolley  lines  in  operation  in  Europe  is  the  "  Haide- 
bahn,"  running  between  Dresden  and  Klotzsche, 
in  Germany.  This  road  is  about  two  miles  long, 
and  has  been  in  active  operation  for  some  time. 
Regular  overhead  trolley  wires  were  strung 
along  the  highway  on  poles,  as  for  an  ordinary 
electric  railway.  The  road-bed  itself  consisted 
of  one  side  of  the  regular  highway,  which  was 
smoothed  out  and  hardened  on  the  surface  by  a 
layer  of  fine  stones  and  gravel.  The  cost  of 
construction  was  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
ordinary  cost  of  an  electric  railway  of  the  usual 
type.  Trolley  omnibuses  are  running  over  its 
trackless  line  which  have  a  capacity  of  twenty- 
two  passengers  each.  These  coaches  are  pro- 
vided with  broad  tires,  to  reduce  the  wear  and 
tear  on  the  highway  as  much  as  possible.  The 
omnibuses  use  about  25  per  cent,  more  current 
than  regular  trolley  cars  use,  but  the  final  cost 
is  in  favor  of  the  trackless  trolley,  owing  to  the 
more  expensive  cost  of  maintenance  of  steel-rail 
lines  and  the  installation  of  safety  devices  and 
their  operation,  in  addition  to  the  saving  on  the 
cost  of  initial  construction  already  noted.  In 
winter  an  electric  sleigh  is  used  when  snow  and 
ice  cover  the  road  and  ordinary  electric  omni- 
buses have  difficulty  in  running.  This  vehicle 
is  similar  to  the  ordinary  coach,  except  that  the 
hind  pair  of  wheels  have  been  replaced  by  a 
pair  of  steel  runners,  and  the  driving  wheels  are 
fitted  with  tires  especially  designed  for  taking 
hold  on  slippery  surfaces.  The  whole  device 
was  described  (with  an  illustration)  in  the  Re- 
■  VIEW  of  Reviews  for  April,  190;5  (page  440). 
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THE  EMPIRE  OF  ROTHSCHILD. 


THE  fad  tliat  two  of  the  scions  of  the  great 
house  of  Rothschild  have  come  over  from 
Vienna,  to  learn  banking  and  finance  as  they  are 
practised  in  America,  is  the  occasion  of  an  in- 
teresting article  by  David  Graham  Phillips  in 
the  March  number  of  the  Cosmojiolitan.  Mr. 
Phillips,  in  his  article,  gives  an  historical  survey 
of  the  rise  to  power  of  this  greatest  of  modern 
banking  houses,  treating  the  Rothschilds,  indeed, 
as  more  than  a  banking  house,  but  rather  as  a 
European  "first-class  power."  The  only  indi- 
vidual in  the  world  whom  Mr.  Phillips  regards 
as  probably  a  rival  of  the  house  of  Rothschild 
is  that  master  of  finance  and  industry,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  but  it  is  his  opinion  that  when  Mr. 
Rockefeller  passes  away  his  power  will  probably 
pass  also.  Like  the  power  of  Napoleon,  it  is 
dependent  on  factors  that  are  purely  personal, — 
individual  tenacity  and  judgment  and  courage. 
What  is  it  that  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the 
Rothschilds  have  created  a  real  "  empire  ?  "  Let 
Mr.  Phillips  answer  :  "  Rothschilds  come  and 
Rothschilds  go  ;  Rothschild  remains.  The  name 
has  already  stood  for  power  longer  than  any 
other  name  in  Europe  except  Romanoff.  And, 
very  probably,  when  Romanoff  and  Hohenzollern 
have  joined  Bourbon  in  exile,  or  English  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Italian  Savoy  and  Austrian  Haps- 
burg  in  puppetship,  Rothschild  will  rule  on  in 
power  or  in  the  potentiality  of  power.  Only  the 
overthrow  of  private  property  rights,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  social  order,  could  overthrow  the 
empire  of  Rothschild." 

BEGINNINGS    AND    GROWTH    OF    THE    ROTHSCHILD 
MILLIONS. 

The  history  of  the  house  of  Rotlischild  goes 
back  to  the  year  of  the  French  revolution.  The 
first  of  the  name  was  one  Mayer  Amschel, 
known  as  Rothschild  (Redshield),  because  his 
father  had  kept,  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  a  curiosity  shop  with  a  red 
shield  as  its  distinguishing  sign.  This  little 
shop  the  youthful  Amschel  had  transformed  into 
a  banking  and  commission  house.  He  bought 
cotton  goods  in  England  and  distributed  them 
in  Germany,  and  also  made  considerable  profits 
from  money  lending.  In  1806,  when  Napoleon 
was  about  to  invade  Germany,  the  Landgi-ave 
of  Hesse  had  in  cash  about  five  million  dollars, 
and  he  asked  Amschel,  of  the  Red  Shield,  to 
take  care  of  it  for  him.  Amschel  sent  it  to  his 
third  son,  Nathan  Mayer,  who  was  established 
at  Manchester,  England,  as  his  agent  for  the 
purchase  of  cotton  goods.  The  entire  sum  was, 
during  the  continuation  of  the  Napoleonic  era,  at 


the  disposal  of  the  Rothschilds  for  speculation. 
Nathan  once  made  a  boast  that  in  one  five  years' 
term  he  had  increased  his  own  capital  twenty- 
five  hundred  times.  What  that  capital  was  no 
one  knows  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  his  father  had 
given  him  for  the  London  brancli  not  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.     vVfter  Napoleon 


NATHAN  MAYER  ROTHSCHILD    (1777-1836). 

(Founder  of  the  London  house.) 

had  been  dethroned,  tlie  Rothschilds  offered  to 
repay  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  but  the  offer  was 
declined,  and  even  interest  at  5  per  cent,  was 
refused.  Finally,  an  interest  of  2  per  cent,  a 
year  was  agreed  upon  ;  no  back  payments  were 
permitted.  The  heirs  of  tlie  Landgrave  never 
received  their  money  back  until  1823,  when 
Napoleon  was  dead  and  Europe  apparently  at 
peace.  This  was  what  gave  the  Rothschild  family 
its  start,  but  the  mcmey  itself  was  only  a  single 
factor,  and  without  what  Mr.  Phillips  calls  the 
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combination  of  coolness,  judgment,  and  impetu- 
ous daring  that  characterized  Nathan  Kotlischild, 
it  never  would  have  conferred  preeminent  power 
on  those  who  controlled  it.  One  immediate  re- 
sult of  the  understanding  was  that  the  house  of 
Rothschild  became  bankers  and  financial  agents 
to  all  the  important  governments  and  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  Of  the  five  sons  of  Amschel,  the 
third,  Nathan,  to  whom  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, developed,  as  Mr.  Phillips  shows,  into  a 
greater  financier  than  his  father.  The  London 
branch,  which  Nathan  established  when  hardly 
more  than  a  boy,  is  to-day,  after  a  hundred 
years,  still  the  greatest  English  bank,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

One  incident  related  by  Mr.  Phillips  goes  far 
to  reveal  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Nathan 
Rothschild.  Nathan  was  a  spectator  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo.  He  stayed  on  the  battlefield 
until  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  Blucher's  re- 
enforcement  of  Wellington's  exhausted  army  and 
the  retreat  of  the  French.  Then  he  rode  with 
all  speed  to  Ostend,  paid  a  boatman  five  thou- 
sand francs  to  take  him  across  the  Channel  in 
stormy  weather,  landed  on  the  English  coast, 
and  drove  at  full  speed  to  London.  What  fol- 
lowed is  well  told  by  Mr.  Phillips  : 

Before  him  to  London,  indeed  to  all  Europe,  had  gone 
the  riimor  that  Wellington  had  been  routed,  that  the 
Corsican  was  now  more  resplendent  than  he  had  been 
at  any  time  since  Friedland.  Without  pausing  to 
change  his  dress  or  to  eat,  Nathan  slouched  into  the 


stock  exchange,  shambled  up  to  the  pillar  where  he  al- 
ways stood,  leaned  there  with  drooped  shoulders  and 
with  garments  and  face  bearing  the  evidences  of  his 
perils  and  privations.  He  said  not  a  word  ;  he  simply 
stood,  a  statue  of  defeat,  disaster,  and  despair.  Every 
one  knew  that  the  Rothschild  stake  was  on  the  Allies. 
That  statue  seemed  to  them  to  tell  the  whole  story. 
They  .sold— sold  frantically— English  funds,  the  funds 
of  all  the  Allies.  And  Nathan's  agents,  acting  under 
orders  which  they  themselves  did  not  know  the  origin 
of,  bought— bought — bought. 

When  Nathan  shuffled  away  to  get  sleep,  Rothschild 
was  to  finance  what  Napoleon  would  have  been  to 
politics  had  he  won  Waterloo. 

The  Rothschild  who  is  now  the  active  head  of 
the  house  is  Baron  Salamon  Albert,  of  Vienna. 
It  is  said  that  a  policy  of  merciless  weeding  out 
of  incompetents  has  been  adopted.  It  is  the 
invariable  rule  to  put  every  male  child  born  to 
the  house  through  a  system  of  training  some- 
what like  that  which  the  original  Rothschild 
enforced  upon  his  five  sons.  If  the  boy  show 
taste  and  talent  for  finance,  he  is  promoted  and 
otherwise  encouraged  ;  if  he  prove  an  idler  or 
incompetent,  a  fortune  is  bestowed  upon  him 
outright  or  in  trust,  and  he  is  sent  out  to  shift 
for  himself.  So  numerous  have  been  the  inter- 
marriages, and  so  faithful  have  the  precepts  of 
old  Amschel  to  remain  united  as  a  family, 
and  to  look  on  wealth  as  a  perpetual  family 
trust,  been  heeded,  that  whenever  a  Rothschild 
dies  the  bulk  of  the  estate,  as  a  usual  thing, 
goes  back  to  the  treasury  of  the  house. 


ENGLAND'S  APPROACHING  DEFICIT, 


AS  a  change  in  the  British  ministry  draws 
near,  the  English  reviews  are  more  and 
more  occupied  with  articles  dealing  with  various 
aspects  of  government,  in  which  the  Liberals 
join  issue  with  the  Conservatives  now  in  power. 
The  February  numbers,  especially,  contain  sev- 
eral pointedly  written  attacks  on  the  fiscal  man- 
agement of  the  Balfour  government.  Under  the 
suggestively  alliterative  title,  "A  Decade  of  De- 
cadence in  Finance,"  Lord  Welby  contributes  to 
the  Conte7nporury  Revieio  for  February  an  incisive 
analysis  of  the  present  government's  record  in 
national  finance.  The  present  ministry  (count- 
ing the  Salisbury  and  Balfour  governments  as 
one)  may  be  said  to  have  taken  office  in  1895.  It 
has,  therefore,  held  power  for  ten  years, — a  term 
much  longer  than  that  of  any  ministry  since 
Lord  Liverpool's,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Throughout  this  long  period 
the  ministry  has  had  behind  it  a  large  and  a 
docile  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.     A 


majority  which,  as  Lord  Welby  points  out,  "could 
not  be  shaken  by  the  disasters  and  blunders  of 
the  war  in  South  Africa,  by  the  insufficiency  of 
the  proposals  for  army  reform,  nor  by  the  rev- 
olutionary policy  of  protection  preached  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  indorsed  by  the  prime  min- 
ister." Lord  Welby  further  shows  that  the  pres- 
ent ministry  enjoyed  exceptional  financial  advan- 
tage at  the  moment  of  taking  office,  having,  as  an 
addition  to  the  ordinary  revenue,  the  income 
from  death  duties  brought  in  l)y  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  famous  measure  of  1894.  This  in- 
come added  about  £4,000,000  a  year  to  the  na- 
tional revenues.  Reviewing  the  course  of  the  ten 
years'  administration.  Lord  Welby  finds  that  the 
first  three  years  of  the  period  were  remarkably 
prosperous.  There  was  no  increase  of  taxation, 
but  the  new  death  duties  came  into  full  play. 
The  revenue  derived  from  taxes  was  increased  by 
more  than  £11,500,000  in  three  years,  of  which 
£8,550,000  represents  approximately  the  natural 
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growth  of  revenue  apart  from  the  effect  of  tlu^ 
death  duties.  Furthermore,  it  appears  that  the 
consuming  and  saving  power  of  the  nation  in- 
creased three  times  as  fast  as  the  growth  of 
population.  Lord  Welby  does  not  fail  to  direct 
the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  rare  oppor- 
tunity which  fell  to  the  good  fortune  of  the  min- 
istry. "  One  can  imagine  how  a  great  financier, 
how  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  Mr.  Gladstone,  would 
have  iised  it  for  the  amendment  of  our  system  of 
taxation  and  for  the  relief  of  the  working  classes. 
With  its  aid  an  old-age  i)ensiou  scheme  might 
have  been  possible,  while  a  mere  fragment  of  it 
would  have  swept  the  tea  duty  and  given  the  na- 
tion that  free  breakfast-table  so  often  advocated." 

GRANTS  TO  VESTED  INTERESTS. 

But  instead  of  using  any  portion  of  that  great 
saving  for  the  relief  of  the  working  classes  and 
of  the  poor,  the  government,  in  the  first  place, 
increased  the  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  £9,- 
000,000  a  year  ;  next,  they  gave  away  £1,850,- 
000,  the  greater  part  in  doles  to  the  land,  a 
smaller  part  in  exemptions  from  the  death  duties. 
Summing  up  the  financial  result  of  ten  years  of 
power,  Lord  Welby  declares  that  while  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  earlier  years  enjoyed  record 
revenues  and  record  surpluses,  it  really  gave  al- 
together £2,000,000  to  the  landed  interests  and 
the  established  Church,  including  in  that  sum 
a  dole  given  to  the  clergy.  After  1898,  there 
were  deficits  instead  of  surpluses.  While  Lord 
Welby  admits  that  deficits  could  hardly  have 
been  avoided  during  the  Boer  war,  he  makes  it 
clear  that  they  did  not  cease  with  the  war,  while 
the  year  of  peace,  1903-04,  showed  a  deficit  of 
£5,415,000, — a  sum  far  greater  than  any  deficit 
which  has  occurred  in  any  year  of  peace  since 
1840.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  taxes, 
imposed  nominally  for  war  but  still  retained, 
realized  for  the  exchequer  in  that  year  between 
twenty-four  and  twenty-five  million  pounds.  The 
rise  in  military  and  naval  expenditure  accounts 
in  the  main  for  this  condition  of  affairs.  In  the 
last  year  of  Liberal  government  these  services 
cost  £35,600,000.  Last  year  they  had  risen  to 
£72,300,000,  having  more  than  doubled  in  ten 
years. 

THE  NATION  IS  STATIONARY. 

Lord  Welby  declares  that  it  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion whether  unrest  in  politics  at  home  and  the 
great  increase  of  taxation  have  not  checked  the 
orderly  progress  of  the  nation.  During  the  ten 
years  of  Conservative  government,  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  10  per  cent.  If  the  consuming 
power  and  the  savings  of  the  people  increased  in 
proportion    to   the    increase   of  population,   the 


increase  in  the  produce  of  taxes  should  be, 
i-oughly,  in  tlie  ratio  of  10  per  cent,  yearly.  If 
it  increases  in  less  than  that  ratio,  the  consuming 
power  is  diminishing  ;  if  it  increases  in  that  ratio, 
the  consuming  power  is  stationary.  It  appears 
that  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, the  revenues  increased  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  population  by  a  yearly  average  of  £1,900,- 
000  ;  in  the  last  seven  years,  by  only  a  yearly 
average  of  £1,600,000.  Thus,  the  increase  in  the 
consuming  power  and  in  the  savings  of  the  people 
in  the  last  seven  years  has  done  little  more  than 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  population.  Lord 
Welby  believes  that  the  conclusion  that  the  na- 
tion is  stationary  is  confirmed  by  evidence  of  the 
dullness  of  England's  home  trade,  which  means 
diminished  power  of  consumption  at  home.  He 
finds  an  additional  cause  for  uneasiness  in  the 
practical  annihilation  of  the  sinking  fund.  He 
predicts  an  absolute  deficit  of  between  two  and 
three  million  pounds  on  the  budget  of  1904-05, 
even  if  the  estimate  of  ordinary  revenue  is  realized 
and  that  of  ordinary  expenditure  not  exceeded. 

IMMENSE  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  EXPENDITURES. 

In  conclusion,  Lord  AVelby  declares  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  navy  has  been  obtained  at  un- 
necessary cost,  if  it  be  true  that  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  cruisers,  completed  at  a  cost 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  million  pounds  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  and  which  should  be  in 
the  prime  of  their  power,  are  now  held  to  be 
useless  for  war  purposes.  He  further  points  out 
that  the  present  naval  expenditures  of  France, 
(lermany,  and  Russia  combined  are  calculated  to 
be  rather  more  than  £35,000,000,  while  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  for  next 
year  at  £36,889,000  ;  and  if  the  sum  to  be  raised 
by  a  loan  for  naval  works  be  added  to  this,  the 
total  naval  expenditure  will  be  £42,000,000. 
The  cost  of  the  army,  too,  has  increased  in  seven 
years  from  £41,000,000  to  £75,000,000.  Lord 
Welby  asks  whether  the  cost  of  this  so-called 
insurance  of  the  government  has  not  really  crip- 
pled the  nation's  means  of  insurance  against 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  disease  at  home,  and 
thus  retarded  the  progress  of  the  well-being  of 
the  nation. 

Finally  he  asks.  Is  not  this  extravagant  ex- 
penditure reducing  the  reserve  of  power  on 
which  England  must  rely  in  an  emergency  ?  Is 
it  not  exhausting  to  no  good  purpose  the  national 
resources  ?  Is  not  taxation  weighing  on  the 
springs  of  industry,  and  is  it  not  checking  the 
consuming  and  saving  power  of  the  people  ?  On 
all  these  points  Lord  Welby  believes  that  there 
is  evidence  which,  if  not  conclusive,  is  sufficient 
to  arouse  anxiety. 
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AN  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  AMERICAN   PROTECTION. 


THE  British  tariff  controversy  occasions  niucli 
writing  in  the  English  reviews  on  the  sub- 
ject of  protection  in  the  United  States.  The 
February  number  of  the  Westminster  Review  con- 
tains an  article  on  "  Some  Results  of  Free  Trade 
in  England  and  Protection  in  the  United  States  " 
by  Anthony  Pulbrook.  The  writer  begins  his 
comparison  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  of 
late  years  the  value  of  exports  from  the  United 
States  has  enormously  exceeded  that  of  the  im- 
ports. This,  he  says,  arises  not  from  the  export 
of  manufactures,  but  of  products  of  the  soil, 
breadstuffs,  cotton,  dairy  produce,  and  petroleum, 
and  in  effect  means  that  the  United  States  has 
sold  that  amount  of  merchandise  out  of  stock 
more  than  it  has  bought.  In  Great  Britain,  on 
the  other  hand,  exactly  the  converse  is  true, — 
England's  imports  exceed  her  exports.  But  when 
the  earnings  of  British  shipping  are  taken  into 
account,  it  is  found  that  her  commerce  with  other 
nations  has  not  been  so  unsatisfactory  as  would 
appear  from  the  figures  of  imports  and  exports 
alone.  This  writer  does  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  exports  of  the  United  States  are 
mostly  carried  by  British  shipping,  which  means 
a  deduction  from  England's  gross  losses  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  diminution  of  the  gross  profits 
of  the  United  States  on  the  other. 

The  position  of  England  in  comparison  with 
the  United  States  is  likened  by  Mr.  Pulbrook  to 
that  of  a  successful  ti'adesman  whose  prosperity 
meets  with  opposition  in  the  shape  of  his  com- 
petitor trying  to  secure  his  business  by  carrying 


on  what  is  termed  a  "  cutting  trade,''— /.c,  selling 
at  a  loss  to  obtain  business.  The  tradesman  against 
whom  such  tactics  are  employed  will  naturally 
suffer  a  falling  off  in  trade.  England  now  seems 
to  be  getting  over  her  depression,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Pulbrook,  should  continue  her 
policy  and  fight  to  the  death  any  attempt  to  pro- 
tect her  trade  by  duties  on  food,  since  such  a 
proceeding,  by  increasing  cost  of  production, 
means  the  imposing  of  duties  on  British  manu- 
factures by  all  her  customers,  and  it  will  only 
make  it  easier  for  her  competitors  to  compete 
with  her,  and  especially  in  unprotected  coun- 
tries, and  England's  trade  amounts  to  far  more 
in  unprotected  countries  than  in  those  that  are 
protected. 

The  United  States  supplies  England  with  her 
staple  food,  wheat,  at  half  the  price  that  it  was 
when  free  trade  was  adopted,  and  is  now  paying 
twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  to  import  wheat  from 
Canada  to  supply  England  with  flour.  One  re- 
sult of  protection  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  tins  writer,  has  been  to  place  the  United 
States  in  the  power  of  Canada.  Wheat-growing 
can  be  carried  on  in  Canada  at  a  greater  profit 
than  in  the  United  States.  If  Canada  were  to  say 
to  England,  we  will  levy  no  duties  on  your  manu- 
factures if  you  take  our  products  on  the  same 
conditions,  Mr  Pulbrook  declares  that  the  migra- 
tion from  the  United  States  would  increase  ten- 
fold, and  Canada  would  get  the  principal  thing 
she  desires — population.  This  would  enable 
Canada  to  compete  with  the  world. 


A  BOTANICAL  LABORATORY  IN  THE  DESERT. 


THE  attention  of  American  botanists  was  at- 
tracted to  the  desert  vegetation  of  our  great 
Southwest  by  the  famous  Death  Valley  Expedi- 
tion of  1891.  Ever  since  that  time,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick V.  Coville,  working  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  has  been  a  close  stu- 
dent of  the  plants  of  that  region.  Two  years  ago, 
the  Carnegie  Institution  adopted  a  plan,  which 
originated  with  Mr.  Coville,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  laboratory  to  be  devoted  to  the  special  study 
of  desert  vegetation.  The  institution  appointed 
as  an  advisory  board  Mr.  Coville  himself  and  Dr. 
D.  T.  MacDougal,  who  chose  the  site  for  the  lab- 
oratory after  a  careful  personal  examination  of 
all  the  most  promising  areas,  including  the  deserts 
of  Texas,  northern  Chihuahua  and  Sonora  in 
Mexico,  Nev/  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California. 
The  site  finally  agreed  upon  was  in  the  vicinity 


of  Tucson,  in  southern  Arizona.  Writing  in 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  February,  Prof. 
Francis  E.  Lloyd,  of  Columbia  University,  gives 
it  as  his  personal  opinion,  after  spending  the 
greater  part  of  the  past  summer  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Laboratory,  that  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee was  well  advised  and  is  fully  justified. 
Professor  Lloyd  takes  occasion  to  give  an  account 
of  the  laboratory  and  its  surroundings  from  his 
own  point  of  view. 

The  city  of  Tucson,  with  a  population  of  10,- 
000,  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  Santa  Cruz,  at 
an  elevation  of  2,390  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
climate  is  hot,  though  dry  and  bracing.  The 
laboratory  itself,  constructed  of  volcanic  I'ock, 
is  situated  on  the  northerly  face  of  one  of  the 
Tucson  mountains,  about  two  miles  from  the 
city.     It  is   not  at  all   unusual  for  the  mercury 
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LOOKING  NORTH  FROM  THE  DESERT  LABORATORY. 


to  register  100°  to_105°  F.,  but  there  is  so  little 
discomfort  attendant  on  the  heat  that  tlie  ther- 
mometer is  usually  disregarded.  The  humidity 
on  many  occasions  during  six  weeks  of  July  and 
August  of  1904  was  as  low  as  7  per  cent.  The 
only  feature  of  discomfort  described  by  Profess- 
or Lloyd  is  the  intense  illumination,  which,  for 
some  persons,  requires  dark  glasses  ;  but  on  the 
volcanic  hills  the  dark  color  of  the  ground 
affords  relief. 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  its  pur- 
poses, and  has  an  abundant  water-supply.  Re- 
garding the  considerations  which  led  to  the 
planting  of  the  laboratory  in  this  particular 
region.  Professor  Lloyd  says  : 

Aside  from  the  conditious  for  study  offered  by  the 
desert  laboratory  as  such,  the  matter  with  which  the 
.student  is  especially  concerned  is  the  plant  life.  In 
seeking  for  the  right  place  to  plant  a  laboratory  for  the 
study  of  desert  vegetation,  it  is  obvious  that  some  prac- 
tical conception  of  what  such  a  vegetation  is  had  to  be 
formulated  by  the  advisory  board.  It  was  necessary 
for  this  board  to  find  a  locality  with  a  desert  climate 
and  possessed  of  as  rich  and  varied  a  flora  as  possible, 
while  still  of  a  distinctly  desert  character.  Since  it  is 
the  chief  object  of  the  laboratory  to  study  "drought- 
resistant  vegetation,"  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  put 
the  laboratory  in  an  out-and-out  desert,  and  biTt  little 
better  to  have  selected  a  semi-arid  region  with  a  rich 
flora.  Nor  would  it  have  been  f  oresighted  to  have  chosen 
a  locality  which  might  sooner  or  later  be  threatened  by 
irrigation.    The  conditions  above  stated  may,  of  course, 


be  met  in  many  places,  but  scarcely  better  than  on  the 
hills  west  of  Tucson,  and  on  the  adjacent  slope  and  mesa. 
The  general  character  of  the  vegetation  here  is  in  the 
main  similar  to  that  of  the  mesa  and  rocky  ridge  of  the 
whole  territory  between  Texas  and  western  Arizona, 
but  is,  also,  within  the  limits  of  distribution  of  the 
saguaro  or  giant  cactus  (Cere its  giganteus).  It  is,  there- 
fore, representative  in  this  important  respect  of  a  very 
wide  stretch  of  country  which  is  of  an  undoubtedly  arid 
character,  the  plants  of  which  are,  with  the  supply  of 
water  derived  from  a  meager  rainfall  and  a  little  snow, 
able  through  long  periods  of  drought  to  sustain  their 
powers  of  growth  unimpaired. 

Two  weeks  after  the  advent  of  the  rains  the 
ground  is  clothed  with  many  richly  colored  and 
often  fragrant  annuals  and  small  perennials. 
Some  of  the  latter,  as,  for  example,  an  Encelia 
and  a  Cassia,  persist  through  the  drought,  a 
hardiness  explained  in  part,  at  least,  by  the  felt- 
like protective  layers  on  the  leaves. 

Professor  Lloyd  proceeds  to  describe  some  of 
the  more  striking  of  these  desert  plants,  and 
remarks  in  conclusion  that  the  structure  and 
development  of  scarcely  one  of  them  is  properly 
understood  ;  in  fact,  the  peculiar  physiology  of 
these  plants  has  scarcely  been  touched  upon. 
Physiological  and  anatomical-physiological  stud- 
ies of  wide  extent  may  be  carried  on  at  this 
laboratory.  This  is  one  of  the  fruitful  fields  of 
investigation  laid  open  by  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution. 
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HENRIK  IBSEN,  AS  SEEN  IN   HIS  OWN  COUNTRY. 


WHILE  the  venerable  Henrik  Ibsen  has 
temporarily  regained  liis  health,  his  ac- 
tive career  as  an  author  has  been  completed,  and 
the  people  of  Scandinavia  are  paying  honors  to 
him  as  to  one  who  has  actually  passed  away. 
His  great  age  and  the  fmitfulness  of  his  career 
are  the  subject  of  a  sketch  in  the  Swedish 
magazine  Varia  (Stockholm),  from  the  pen  of  a 
well-known  Swedish  writer,  Jesse  Brochner. 
There  will  be,  says  this  writer,  considerable  new 


HENRIK    IBSEN. 

(From  a  hitherto  unpublished  photograph.) 

data  about  Ibsen's  life  published  upon  his  pass- 
ing away,  but  the  important  details  of  his  life 
have  already  been  fixed  in  their  proper  places  in 
the  frame  which  surrounds  his  portrait.  And 
yet  there  are  depths  in  the  author  which  no 
being  has  ever  fathomed — not  even  his  wife,  his 
faithful  companion  for  half  a  century. 

Ibsen  left  home  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 
His  parents'  hoiise  presented  no  possibilities  foi- 
study,  and  the  young  man,  in  order  to  get  some 
spare  time  a.nd  opportunity,  hired  hijiiself  out  to 


a  druggist  in  a  small  town  not  far  from  his  na- 
tive village.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
wrote  his  first  drama,  "Catalina,"  besides  other 
poems.  The  young  Ibsen  tried  in  vain  to  secure 
a  publisher  for  this  poem  in  Christiania.  It  was 
during  these  early  years  that  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  famous  scholar,  Bjornson, 
and  other  rising  authors,  and  he  himself  made 
his  way  to  the  capital  in  a  year  or  two.  His  first 
drama  was  placed  by  his  friend  Ole  Schulerud, 
and  sold  for  fifteen  dollars  in  cash,  another  fif- 
teen dollars  to  be  paid  when  four  hundred  copies 
had  been  sold.  Unfortunately,  the  publishing 
house  failed  before  the  contract  could  be  ful- 
filled. Ibsen's  present  publisher,  the  Gylden- 
dalske  Bogforlag,  of  Copenhagen,  has  up  to  the 
present  issued  one  hundred  and  four  editions  of 
his  works,  some  of  them  reaching  a  sale  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  copies,  which,  considering  the 
fact  that  the  population  of  Denmark  and  Norway 
together  does  not  exceed  five  millions,  is  an  ex- 
cellent sale.  "  Brandt  "  and  "  Per  Gynt  "  head 
the  list,  with  fifteen  editions  each. 

Ibsen's  troubles  as  a  dramatic  author  began 
early.  Through  the  friendship  of  the  famous 
musician,  Ole  Bull,  he  was  employed  in  the  state 
theater  at  Bergen.  He  made  several  short  trips 
to  Copenhagen  and  Dresden  in  the  interest  of  the 
theater,  and  then  signed  a  contract  for  five  years 
at  an  annual  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars.  A 
long  period  of  practical  work  for  this  theater 
developed  the  natural  technical  skill  of  Ibsen. 
Each  year  he  brought  out  a  new  play,  and  him- 
self made  the  sketches  for  the  outfit — even  de- 
signing the  costumes,  many  of  which  are  still 
pi-eserved.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
met  Pastor  Thoreson,  whose  daughter  Susanne 
he  afterward  married.  After  five  years'  work 
in  Bergen,  he  became  the  dramatic  author  of  the 
Norske  Theater  of  Christiania,  where,  however, 
he  was  unable  to  make  much  progress,  through 
lack  of  sympathy  and  funds.  It  was  terrible, 
he  writes.  The  highest  salary  received  for  one 
of  his  works  at  that  time,  which  took  more  than 
a  year  to  accomplish,  was  only  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  dollars.  The  expenses  were  great, 
and  he  soon  became  practically  a  bankrupt.  He 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Storthing  for  a  yearly 
stii)end  of  four  hundred  dollars,  in  order  that 
he  might  carry  on  the  work  for  the  state.  This 
was  refused  him,  however,  and  it  was  not  until 
1860  that  he  received  the  yearly  income  he  had 
asked  for  at  the  earlier  date.  This  final  success 
was  pi-obably  chiefly  due  to  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
King  Karl  XV.,  from  Rome: 

The  first  fruits  of  my  journey  have  now  been  pre. 
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sented  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  dramatic  poem, 
entitled  "Brandt,"  which  has  recentlj^  been  published 
at  Copenhagen.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  its  publication 
it  began  to  attract  attention  outside  the  country,  and 
yet,  alas,  I  cannot  live  on  thanksgivings  and  praises.  The 
returns  from  the  publishers  are  insufficient  to  make 
other  journeys  possible,  or  to  secure  my  personal  sup- 
port in  future.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  in  Chris- 
tiania,  I  take  this  uncommon  liberty  of  appealing 
directly  to  your  Majesty.  ...  I  fight  not  for  an  exist- 
ence free  from  care,  but  for  a  life-work  which  I  believe 
and  know  that  God  has  given  me,  a  life-work  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  most  important  and  most  necessary 
for  Norway,  in  order  that  the  people  may  be  awakened 
and  called  to  greater,  nobler  thoughts.  My  King  is, 
therefore,  my  only  and  my  last  hope.  It  is  in  the  royal 
hands  of  your  Majesty  whether  I  keep  silence  and  sub- 
mit to  my  fate,  or  whether  I  can  continue  my  work. 

The  writer  of  this  article  does  not  attempt  to 
give  biographical  details — they  are  plentiful.  He 
tells,  however,  some  interesting  things  about  how 
Ibsen  worked.  The  great  Norwegian,  he  de- 
clares, was  never  an  amateur.  He  was  always 
at  work.  He  enjoyed,  especially,  his  hour  spent 
in  the  cafes  over  his  coffee  ;  but  this  was  not 
mere  enjoyment — it  was  work,  and  his  personal 
friends  were  accustomed  never  to  disturb  him, 
not  even  with  a  salutation,  when  they  saw  him 


in  the  cafe.  Ibsen  himself  used  to  remark  that 
he  never  went  to  the  cafe  merely  to  drink  beer 
or  take  lunch  ;  but  to  collect  his  thoughts.  He 
became  wholly  absorbed  in  his  characters.  He 
lived  with  the  personalities  he  created.  How 
comes  it,  he  was  asked  by  a  friend,  that  you 
call  the  heroine  of  "  The  Doll's  House "  Nora. 
"Well,"  said  Ibsen,  confidentially,  "her  name 
was  really  Eleonora,  but  she  was  the  pet  of  the 
family,  and  therefore  everybody  called  her  Nora." 
An  interesting  and  significant  speech  made  by 
the  great  author  during  the  summer  of  1887, 
when  he  returned  from  his  Danish  villa  at  Stock- 
holm, is  quoted  by  this  author.  In  it,  Ibsen  de- 
clared that  he  believed  absolutely  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  soul.  The  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
religion,  he  declared,  would  some  day  unite  and 
constitute  a  new,  great,  living  power,  of  which 
this  generation  could  have  no  clear  idea.  Reply- 
ing to  the  charge  of  pessimism,  Ibsen  replied 
that  this  was  a  true  one,  in  so  far  as  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  eternity  of  human  ideals.  Yet,  he 
continued,  he  was  an  optimist  in  so  far  as  he 
always  believed  that  ideals  have  the  capacity  of 
evolution.  These  ideas  he  has  developed  in  his 
dramatic  poem,  '•  Emperor  and  Galilean." 


HOW  TO  LIVE  LONG— BY  SOME  OF  THOSE  WHO  HAVE 

DONE  IT. 


THE  editor  of  the  new  English  monthly,  the 
Grand  Magazine,  believes  that  "it  takes  a 
very  clever  man  to  live  to  be  eighty."  He  has, 
therefore,  questioned  a  number  of  people  who 
have  been  clever  enough  to  live  beyond  the  al- 
lotted space  of  threescore -years -and -ten  as  to 
how  they  did  it,  and  in  the  first  issue  of  his 
magazine  (March)  he  records  the  replies. 

The  oldest  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  is 
Lord  Gwydyr,  who  is  now  within  a  few  months 
of  being  ninety-five.  Lord  Gwydyr  says  that 
he  attributes  his  longevity  to  "non-smoking, 
with  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise,  and  moderation 
in  eating  and  drinking."  In  answering  more  de- 
tailed questions,  this  nonogenarian  declared  that 
he  eats  all  kinds  of  meat,  and  drinks  sparingly, 
but  regularly,  of  liquor  ;  he  exercises  a  great 
deal,  and  sleeps  between  nine  and  ten  hours  a  day. 
Earl  Nelson,  who  is  in  his  eighty-second  year,  be- 
gan life  with  a  handicap  of  very  poor  health. 
He  is  to-day,  however,  in  possession  of  unusual 
health.  He  declares  that  his  long  life  has  been 
due  principally  to  the  proper  amount  of  sleep, 
plenty  of  exercise,  a  cheerful  view  of  life,  and 
jlioderation  in  eating  and  drinking. 


Sir  William  Huggins,  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  is  eighty-one.  He  declares  that  he  eats 
with  moderation,  taking  but  very  little  meat, 
drinking  coffee,  but  seldom  using  alcoholic  liq- 
uors. He  never  smokes,  and  sleeps  nine  hours 
a  day.  He  thinks  that  the  proper  dietary  should 
be,  some  (but  little)  meat,  largely  supplemented 
with  milk,  rice,  etc. 

Sir  William  Leece  Drinkwater  is  in  his  ninety- 
third  year.  He  has  been  for  fifty  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Manx  Legislature.  Sir  William  eats 
heartily  all  kinds  of  meat.  His  meals  are  four 
daily,  and  he  eats  a  great  variety  of  things,  with 
a  little  red  wine  at  dinner.  He  never  uses  to- 
bacco, and  takes  a  great  deal  of  outdoor  exer- 
cise.    He  sleeps  at  least  eight  hours  a  day. 

Prof.  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  who  for  thirty  years 
has  l)een  Professor  of  Latin  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity and  has  just  passed  his  eighty-first  birth- 
day, differs  from  the  old  men  already  noted  in 
that  he  is  a  strict  vegetarian.  He  has  been 
pi'esident  of  the  Vegetarian  Society  since  1884. 
For  the  past  twenty-five  years  he  has  eaten  no 
fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  and  has  taken  no  tea,  coffee, 
or  any  other  hot  drinks,  no  intoxicants,  no  stimu- 
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lants,  and  no  drugs.  He  eats  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  grains.  His  simple  fare,  he  says,  obviates 
the  necessity  of  much  exercise. 

Dr.  George  S.  Keith,  who  is  eighty-six  years 
of  age,  has  written  a  book,  entitled  "A  Plea  for 
a  Simpler  Life,"  in  which  he  makes  sugges- 
tions as  to  a  plainer,  more  healthful  diet.  He 
smokes  a  little,  but  rarely  drinks  any  alcoholic 
liquor. 

The  special  cases  considered  in  this  article 
close  with  reference  to  an  American,  Mr.  Henry 
G.  Davis,  the  former  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Davis, 
replying  to  a  question  as  to  his  mode  of  life, 
said,    "  I  never   allow    anything  to   worry  me. 


My  conscience  is  always  reasonably  clear.  I 
sleep  eight  hours  every  night.  I  eat  three  square 
meals  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  drink  a  little 
wine  at  times,  but  that  is  all.  I  do  not  use 
tobacco  in  any  form.  I  take  a  good,  long  walk 
every  day." 

Summing  up,  the  editor  of  the  Grand  Jlfafja- 
zine,  recalling  the  remark  of  a  famous  physician 
that  "most  men  dig  their  graves  with  their 
teeth,"- says,  "It  is  evident  that  all  these  men 
have  been  all  their  lives  exceedingly  moderate, 
not  to  say  abstemious,  as  regards  both  food  and 
alcohol,  while  most  of  them  have  altogether  es- 
chewed tobacco,  and  all  have  gone  in  for  a  good 
deal  of  exercise." 


RADIUM  AND  THE  AGE  OF  THE  EARTH. 


FOR  half  a  century  and  more  there  has  been 
a  controversy  among  scientists  as  to  the 
duration  of  life  on  the  earth,  which  Lord  Kelvin 
put  at  probably  not  more  than  one  hundred 
million  years,  basing  his  conclusions  on  argu- 
ments as  to  the  duration  of  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  earth,  and  on  the  action  of  tides  in  altering 
the  period  of  the  earth's  rotation.  In  an  article 
on  radium,  which  he  contributes  to  the  Febru- 
ary Harper^s,  Prof.  Ernest  Rutherford,  of  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  refers  to  these  calculations. 

Helmholtz,  says  Professor  Rutherford,  calculated 
that  the  heat  generated  in  the  sun  through  its  contrac- 
tion would  be  enough  for  the  sun  to  shine  with  his 
present  brightness  for  a  period  of  about  forty  million 
years.  The  calculation  is  uncertain  within  limits,  for 
we  do  not  know  how  the  density  of  the  sun  varies  from 
the  center  outward.  Kelvin  came  to  a  very  similar  con- 
clusion, and  stated  that  "it  seems,  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  most  probable  that  the  sun  has  not  illuminated 
the  earth  for  one  hundred  million  years,  and  almost 
certain  that  he  has  not  done  so  for  five  hundred  million 
years.  As  for  the  future,  we  may  say,  with  equal  cer- 
tainty, that  inhabitants  of  the  earth  cannot  continue  to 
enjoy  the  light  and  heat  essential  to  their  life  for  many 
million  years  longer,  unless  sources  now  unknown  to 
us  are  prepared  in  the  fjreat  storehouse  of  creation." 

This  last  remark,  says  the  writer,  seems  almost 
prophetic  in  the  light  of  the  discovery  of  a  body 
like  radium. 

The  emanations  of  radium  and  of  other  radioactive 
substances  are  present  everywhere  in  the  atmosphere. 
These  radioactive  gases  possess  the  property  of  being 
transformed  into  a  nonvolatile  kind  of  matter,  which  is 
deposited  on  the  surface  of  bodies  and  can  be  collected 
on  a  wire  charged  with  negative  electricity.  Every 
falling  raindrop  and  snowflake  carries  some  of  this 
radioactive  matter  to  the  earth,  while  every  leaf  and 
blade  of  grass  is  covered  with  an  invisible  film  of 
radioactive  material.  These  emanations  are  not  pro- 
duced in  the  air  itself,  but  are  exhaled  from  the  earth's 


crust,  which  is  impregnated  with  radioactive  matter. 
As  a  means  of  detection  of  radioactive  matter,  the  gold- 
leaf  electroscope  far  transcends  in  delicacy  even  the 
spectroscope  ;  for  with  only  a  gram  of  matter,  the  pres- 
ence of  radium  to  the  extent  of  only  one  part  in  one 
hundred  thousand  million  can  readily  be  detected. 

As  to  whether  the  amount  of  radioactive 
matter  in  the  earth  is  enough  to  heat  it  appre- 
ciably. Professor  Rutherford  says  that,  even 
with  our  present  knowledge,  this  question  must 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  That  is  to  say, 
a-  source,  formerly  unknown  to  us,  was  all  the 
time  prepared  in  the  great  storehouse  of  creation. 

If  radioactive  matter  is  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  earth  to  the  extent  that  experiment  indicates,  the 
heat  evolved  by  the  radioactive  matter  would  compen- 
sate for  the  heat  lost  by  the  earth  by  conduction  to  the 
surface.  According  to  this  view,  the  present  internal 
heat  of  the  earth  tends  to  be  maintained  by  the  con- 
stant evolution  of  heat  by  the  radioactive  matter  con- 
tained in  it.  The  calculations  of  the  age  of  the  earth 
made  by  Lord  Kelvin,  which  were  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  earth  was  a  simple  cooling  body  in  which  there 
was  no  further  generation  of  heat,  cannot  apply,  for  the 
present  temperature  gradient  of  the  earth  may  have 
been  nearly  the  same  for  a  long  interval  of  time.  On 
this  theory  of  the  maintenance  of  the  internal  heat  no 
definite  limit  can  be  set  for  the  age  of  the  earth,  but 
some  deductions  can  be  made  of  the  probable  variation 
of  the  internal  heat  with  time.  If  an  immense  store  of 
atomic  energy  is  really  available  in  the  air,  as  is  sup- 
posed, it  would  suffice  to  keep  up  the  present  output  of 
energy  from  the  earth  for  about  five  thousand  million 
years  .  .  .  while  the  duration  of  the  sun's  heat  in  the 
future  may  possibly  be  extended  for  a  hundred  times 
the  estimate  made  by  Kelvin. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion of  Kelvin  and  Helmholtz,  "  that  the  sun 
must  ultimately  grow  cold,  and  this  earth  must 
become  a  (l(>ad  planet,  moving  through  the  in- 
tense cold  of  empty  space," 
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A  MONTH   OF  RUSSIAN  HISTORY— THE  DOCUMENTS. 

the  C'zar  at  Tsarskoe-Selo, — as  well  as  those  of 
the  zemstvos  of  Jaroslav,  Poltava,  Viatka,  Tscher- 
nigov,  and  Moscow.  Only  the  one  from  Tscherni- 
gov  received,  as  may  be  remembered,  a  reproof 
from  the  Czar,  because  it  pointed  out  tlie  need 
of  a  free,  popular  representation  altogether  too 
strongly.  The  other  addresses  were  gracefully 
accepted  by  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  with- 
out being  denounced  as  ''fresh."  or  "tactless." 
That  denunciation  was  made  on  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber. The  address  of  the  zemstvo  of  Moscow 
was,  nevertheless,  framed  four  days  later  (on  the 
13th),  and  the  weak  Nicholas  II.,  who  boasted, 
on  his  ascension  to  the  throne,  of  being  not  only 
a  Nicholas  the  Second,  but  a  second  Nicholas^  did 
not  dare  to  pronounce  this  address  "  fresh"  and 
"  tactless." 

A    LETTER    FROM    THE    ZEMSTVO    PRESIDENT. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject from  the  marshal  of  the  nobility  of  Moscow, 
Prince  P.  N.  Trubetzkoi,  to  Prince  Svyatopolk- 
Mirski.     He  writes  in  part  : 

Through  this  letter  I  wish  to  explain  myself  to  you, 
and  ask  you  not  to  refuse  me  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing to  the  Emperor,  most  humbly,  the  motives  which 


MAXIM  GORKI,  RUSSIAN  AUTHOR  AND  LIBERAL  AGITATOR. 

(Imprisoned  for  participation  in  the  recent  strikes.) 

AN  interesting  insight  into  the  documentary 
history  of  the  happenings  in  St.  Peters- 
burg during  the  past  two  months  is  presented  in 
an  article  in  the  Sonntagshlatt  (Sunday  Edition) 
of  the  New  York  Staafs  Zeihmg  by  Mr.  Her- 
man Rosenthal,  himself  a  Russian,  who  has  "  in- 
side "  information.  It  can,  first  of  all,  be  posi- 
tively asserted,  he  says,  that  the  Russian  Liberals, 
who  rallied  around  the  banner  of  the  zemstvo 
leaders,  and  who  built  their  hopes  on  the  new 
minister  of  the  interior,  have  been  bitterly  dis- 
appointed and — deceived.  By  this  it  is  not  said 
that  the  Liberal  minister,  Svyatopolk-Mirski,  in- 
tentionally abused  the  confidence  placed  in  him  ; 
such  a  contention  would  not  be  put  forth  even 
by  his  adversaries.  He  was  himself  rather  a  "  de- 
ceived deceiver  "  only.  He  put  his  faith  in  the 
weak,  wavering,  and  undecided  Czar,  cherished 
expectations  and  hopes,  and  gave,  also,  prom- 
ises which  he  was  xmable  to  fulfill.  After  per- 
mitting the  convening  of  the  representatives  of 
the  zemstvos,  he  was  ultimately  obliged  to  de- 
clare it  illegal,  and  yet  the  convention  was  held, 
with  his  approval,  although  unofficial,  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. He  even  went  still  further.  He  pre- 
sented to  the  Czar  the  addresses  of  the  conven- 
tion,— tlie  committee  of  which  wa^  received  by 


GRAND    DUKE   VLADIMIR. 

(Permanent  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  army.) 

prompted  me  to  give  the  zemstvo  permission  to  as- 
sert itself.  According  to  public  opinion,  in  which  I 
concur  unreservedly,  Russia  is,  at  present,  facing  an 
epoch  of  anarchy  and  revolutionary  movement.  What 
is  going  on  is,  by  far,  no  mere  agitation  by  the  youth. 
The  youth  stands  forth  only  as  a  reflection  of  the  gen- 
eral state  prevailing  in  society.    This  state  is  most  dan- 
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gerous  and  terrible  for  our  entire  country,  as  well  as  for 
all  of  us,  and  particularly  so  for  the  holy  person  of  the 
Emperor.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  every  truly  loyal 
subject  to  ward  off  the  disastrous  calamity  with  any 
and  all  means  at  his  disposal.  A  short  time  ago,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  received  by  the  Emperor,  and  to 
tell  him,  straightforwardly  and  truly,  to  the  best  of  my 


GRAND  DUKE  MICHAEL,   BROTHER  OF  THE  CZAR. 

effort  and  knowledge,  about  the  present  state  of  society. 
I  endeavored  to  explain  to  him  that  what  is  going  on  is 
not  a  riot,  but  a  revolution  ;  that  the  Russian  people  is 
thus  being  drawn  into  a  revolution,  which  it  does  not 
desire,  and  which  can  be  forestalled  by  the  Emperor. 
Yet  there  is  but  one  way  out  of  it,  just  one,  and  that  is 
by  the  Emperor  placing  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
society  and  of  the  masses.  In  the  depths  of  my  soiil  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  if  the  Emperor  only  wanted 
to  confidently  group  these  powers  around  himself,  Rus- 
sia would  free  itself  from  all  the  terrors  of  the  impend- 
ing disturbance,  and  would  support  its  Czar,  his  will, 
and  his  absolute  sovereignty.  In  view  of  the  state  of 
mind  of  all  the  people,  who  are  filled  with  fear  and 
horror  over  the  things  referred  to  above,  it  is  really 
beyond  human  power  to  refuse  them  to  speak  about 
that  which  is  vexing  and  tormenting  everybody  so  fear- 
fully. 

"Russian  society,"  says  Peter  Struve,  in  the 
last  number  of  OsuoJoxAfZen/e  (Liberation),  the  or- 
gan of  the  Constitutional  party,  "  is,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, dominated  by  the  inflexible  purpose  to 
attain  thorough  reforms.     The  historical  resolu- 


tion of  the  city  council  of  Moscow,  the  actual  con- 
currence in  this  resolution  by  the  city  council  of 
St.  Petersburg,  the  constitutional  addresses  of  a 
whole  series  of  zemstvos,  the  constitutional  procla- 
mations by  the  councils  of  the  polytechnic  insti- 
tutes at  Kiev  and  St.  Petersburg,  and,  finally,  a 
great  number  of  other  constitutional,  semi-con- 
stitutional, and  simply  liberal  expressions  of 
public  opinion,  do  not  allow  any  further  doubts 
about  the  sentiment  of  Russian  society." 

EEMONSTRANCE    FROM    LEARNED    SOCIETIES. 

Besides  those  mentioned  by  Struve,  the  follow- 
ing Russian  societies  and  institutions  have  also 
adopted  resolutions,  in  which  they  protest  against 
absolutism,  and  demand,  together  with  other 
thorough  reforms,  a  popular  representation  :  the 
citizens  of  Odessa,  under  the  leadership  of  their 
mayor  ;  the  citizens  of  Baku  ;  the  Polytechni- 
cum,  the  Pedagogic  Society,  the  High  School 
for  Ladies,  and  the  Society  of  Engineers,  in  St. 
Petersburg  ;  the  barristers  of  Rostov,  on  the  Don, 
etc.  If  we  add  thereto  the  fact  that  the  repre- 
sentatives in  the  zemstvo  congress  at  St.  Peters- 
bui'g  were  all  great  land-owners,  among  them 
being  several  princes,  barons,  counts,  and 
chamberlains,   with  celebrated    names,   one  can 


GRAND  DUKE  ALEXIS. 

(High  admiral  of  the  Russian  navy.) 

hardly  doubt  any  more  that  it  is  no  longer  an 
uprising  of  the  hot-headed  youth,  but  a  struggle 
of  the  whole  Russian  society  against  absolutism. 
An  industrial  nation  cannot  endure  an  auto- 
cratic form  of  government,  and  it  is  industrial 
Russia,  with  intellectual  Russia,  which  is  rising 
against  the  autocracy. 
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A    MEMORABLE    IMPERIAL    COUNCIL. 

On  the  1  otli  of  December,  a  council  of  min- 
isters was  held  at  Tsarskoe-Selo  under  tlie  pres- 
idency of  the  Czar.  Most  of  the  grand  dukes, 
Witte,  Pobyedonostzev,  Svyatopolk  -  Mirski, 
Rokovtzev,  and  Muraviev,  took  part.  The 
question  of  reforms  was  on  the  programme.  The 
Matin,  of  Paris,  reports  what  was  said.  The  min- 
ister of  justice  tried  to  prove,  in  a  long  speech, 
that  the  Czar  had,  from  a  legal  point  of  view, 
no  right  to  change  the  existing  system  of  gov- 
ernment. The  second  speaker  was  Svyatopolk- 
Mirski.  He  remarked  that  nothing  was  easier 
than  to  refute  the  arguments  of  the  previous 
speaker. 

While  he  contends  that  the  Czar  is  not  authorized  to 
change  tlie  existi  ng  laws,  Ave  see,  nevertheless,  that  he 
is  daily  issuing  new  ukases,  which  make  changes  in  or 
supplement  earlier  ones.  If  the  opinion  of  the  minister 
of  justice  were  right,  one  might  draw  the  conclusion 
that  the  Czar  must  refrain  from  any  legislative  action. 
The  question  before  us  is,  however,  not  a  theoretical 
one,  over  abstract  conceptions,  but  one  concerning  what 
general  measures  should  be  taken  in  face  of  the  present 
political  situation.  Your  Majesty  may  only  take 
reasons  of  convenience  into  consideration.  Can  the 
present  state  of  things  continue  very  long  without  be- 
coming perilous  ?    I  do  not  think  so. 

The  minister  then  recommended  the  under- 
taking of  several  reforms, — namely,  the  abolition 
of  the  passport  system,  the  inauguration  of  a 
free  press,  and  the  admission  of  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  zemstvos  into  the  state  council. 
Minister  of  Finance  Rokovtzev  warned  the 
Czar  that  his  authority  would  be  annulled  by 
granting  the  representatives  of  the  zemstvos  the 
right  to  control  the  actions  of  the  government. 
Such  would  finally  lead  to  a  demagogical  gov- 
ernment. Ex-Minister  Witte  said,  in  reply  to 
Rokovtzev's  speech,  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  continue  any  longer  without  wide-scoped 
economical  and  political  reforms.  The  session 
of  the  council  then  became  dramatic.  Pobye- 
donostzev, the  Procurator-General  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  the  originator  of  the  unbearable  reac- 
tionary system  of  Alexander  III.,  and  the  tutor 
of  the  present  Czar,  came  with  great  energy  to 
the  assistance  of  Muraviev  and  Rokovtzev.  He 
reminded  them  that  the  Czar  is  not  only  the 
worldly  sovereign,  but  also  the  spiritual  head  of 
Russia.  Should  the  Czar  renounce  his  autoc- 
racy, then  the  interests  of  the  Russian  Church 
must  suffer  thereby,  religion  will  also  suffer, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  only  source  of  morals, 
also, — the  national  conscience.  The  Russian 
people  will  then  plunge  into  sin,  and  return  to  a 
barbaric  state.    When  he  had  finished  speaking. 


Witte  declared,  in  his  well-known  sincere  but 
gruff  manner  :  "  When  it  becomes  known  that 
the  Emperor  cannot,  for  legal  and  religious  rea- 
sons, carry  out  any  reforms,  of  which  he  is  in 
favor  himself,  part  of  the  people  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  reforms  have  to  be  achieved 
through  violence.  This  would  be  an  actual  call 
to  revolution."  Soon  after  this  the  Czar's  mani- 
festo appeared,  with  promises  of  "  so-called " 
reforms,  but  without  renouncing  one  iota  of 
his  absolutism. 

A    PETITION    BY    EUSSIA's    MEN    OF    LETTERS. 

In  order  to  get  an  idea  of  how  unanimously 
intelligence  goes  to  war  against  tyranny,  the 
protests  of  the  journalists  and  authors  of  Russia 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  After  reciting  the 
facts  of  the  massacre,  the  signers  of  the  petition 
to  the  Czar  say  : 

We  do  not  consider  it  right  to  remain  silent  when  our 
sons  and  daughters,  our  brothers  and  sisters,  are  mu- 
tilated only  because  they  express  such  claims  as  have 
been  formulated  in  detail  by  all  classes  of  Russian  so- 
ciety. As  we  have  no  chance  to  publish  these  well- 
proved  facts,  furthermore  strengthened  by  depositions, 
in  any  periodical  in  Russia,  we  have  been  compelled  to 
let  our  protest,  signed  with  our  names,  appear  in  the 
foreign  periodicals  in  the  Russian  language. 

Among  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  of 
the  editorial  staffs  are  the  collaborators  of  the 
pei'iodicals,  Russkaye  Bogatstvo,  Mir  Bozhi,  Obra- 
zovfiniye,  Novy  Put,  Pravda,  Vyestnik  Prava,Vyest- 
nik  Fabrichnavo  Zakonodatehtva,  Pravo  Khozyain, 
Yurist,  Ekonomiclieskaya  Gazeta,  Syn  Otechestva, 
Nasha  Zhizn,  Puss,  and  others.  Among  those 
whose  names  were  attached  to  this  petition,  the 
following  well-known  writers  may  be  mentioned  : 
J.  Afanasyev,  Vasili  Anyuchin,  Nikolai  Anen- 
ski,  J.  Vasilevski,  A.  Glinka,  Marya  Vodovo- 
zova,  Vladimir  Gessen,  P.  Gorbunov,  J.  Gessen, 
M.  Goldstein,  Vladimir  Korolenko,  D.  Merezh- 
kovski,  A.  Milyukova,  Alex.  Ostrogorski,  V. 
Portugalov,  J.  Sokolov,  A.  A.  Suvorin  (editor  of 
the  Russ,  son  of  the  editor  of  the  Novoye  Vremya), 
A.  Yablonovski,  and  P.  Yakubovich.  This  re- 
markable document,  says  Mr.  Rosenthal,  bearing 
the  signatures  of  the  most  prominent  authors 
and  journalists,  is  significant  of  the  times,  and 
may  be  regarded  as,  in  a  way,  a  Russian  "Dec- 
laration of  Independence."  Through  this  pro- 
test, the  representatives  of  the  Russian  press 
joined  the  revolutionaiy  movement,  and  are 
liable  to  severe  punishment  according  to  the  let- 
ter of  Russian  law.  In  fact,  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  have  already  been  imprisoned  ; 
among  the  best-known  of  them  being  Vladimir 
Gessen,  Professor  Kareyev,  Professor  Annenski, 
and  the  autlior  Maxim  Gorki. 
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IS  A  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION  POSSIBLE? 


AMONG  the  many  review  and  magazine 
articles  on  Russia's  internal  condition  and 
tlie  possibilities  of  actual  revolution  in  the  em- 
pire, especially  noteworthy  is  a  long  and  dole- 
ful, but  still  hopeful,  paper  by  Alexander  Ular, 
which  appears  in  the  Contemporary  Revietu.  This 
writer  on  politics  and  economics  states  that  the 
death  of  von  Plehve  had  been  decided  on  twelve 
months  before  it  occurred,  and  the  event  being 
foreseen  by  all  the  educated  classes  in  the  coun- 
try, they  prepared  for  the  vigorous  revolutionary 
agitation  wliich  has  actually  occurred.  He  de- 
clares that  autocracy  has  been  a   mere    fiction 


Capacity  was  the  sole  means  of  promotion. 
"Within  a  couple  of  years  the  middle  classes 
had  invaded  all  official  positions."  The  writer 
asks,  "  Is  it  not  an  astounding  fact  that  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
have  been,  among  several  dozen  ministers  in 
Russia,  only  four  noblemen  ?  "  Mostly  self-made 
men,  they  have  found  a  keen  pleasure  in  keeping 
out  men  of  great  family  or  high  standing.  They 
have  formed  a  powerful  army  of  officials,  "  the 
sole  glory  and  the  sole  moral  principle  of  whom  is 
what  the  Prencli  call  arrivismc,  an  awful  mixture 
of  egotism,  cynicism,  cupidity,  and  insolence." 


QUO  VADIS? 

His  Better  Angel,  "Peace":  "You  have  lost  a  golden  opportunity,  Sire;  is 
this  to  be  the  end  ?  ''—Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

since  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  The  Czar  is, 
he  says,  only  allowed  to  read  extracts  from 
papers  which  are  typewritten  every  morning 
and  revised  by  the  minister  of  the  court.  M. 
Ular  remarks  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  present  anti-autocratic  movement 
that  it  is  headed  by  the  nobility.  The  latter, 
indeed,  are  likely  to  become  in  the  Russian 
revolution  what  the  Tiers-Etat  was  in  the  French. 
He  explains  this  singular  fact  as  a  result  of  the 
democratic  reforms  of  Alexander  II.  When 
others  than  nobles  were  admitted  to  the  great 
official  schools,  the  aristocratic  regivie  came  to 
an   end   and  a  l)ureaucratic  caste  was  formed. 


THE     "  REVENGE        OF    THE 
JEWS. 

The  policy  of  pan-Russian- 
ism  has  antagonized  all  the 
non  -  Russian  peoples,  and 
pushed  the  Jews  to  the  front. 
Their  capital  gave  them 
power  : 

Even  in  the  Jewish  zones  the 
brute  sway  of  Russian  bureau- 
cracy was  soon  paralyzed  by  the 
astute  arm  of  corruption.  Jew- 
ish towns  became  literally 
schools  of  bribery.  Thus,  anti- 
Semitism  had  for  its  immediate 
consequence  a  progressive  de- 
moralization of  officials.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  had  far 
more  serious  results.  Jewish 
wealth,  oppressed  and  spoiled  by 
irresponsible  small  despots, 
could  not  possibly  —  as  it  has 
done  elsewhere — join  the  govern- 
ing caste  in  order  to  oppo.se  the 
social  aspirations  of  the  masses. 
Its  riches  and  its  brains  deliber- 
ately took  the  role  of  seconding, 
and  later  on  of  heading,  political 
disaffection.  In  fact,  there  is 
hardly  any  great  revolutionary 
organization  in  the  country  the 
leading  men  of  which  are  not  Jews.  Even  the  .so-called 
Liberals,  a  party  of  constitutionalists,  the  members  of 
which  belong  to  the  highest  classes  of  society,  cannot  do 
without  the  assistance  of  Jewish  effort. 

THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  the  insolence  of  bureaucracy  toward  all  sub- 
jects of  the  Czar,  without  exception,  the  writer 
finds  the  secret  of  the  combination  of  men  of  all 
ranks  and  grades  against  it.  "  Tliis  horrible  op- 
pression of  denial  of  justice  is  perhaps  the  sole 
tie  which  holds  together  the  various  elements  of 
the  revolutionary  movement."  He  goes  on  to 
say  tiiat  "  no  essential  or  even  useful  reform  is 
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possible  except  by  the  complete  destruction  of 
present  Russian  law,"  which  is  simply  legal  arbi- 
trariness. The  number  of  persons  proceeded 
against  during  the  last  ten  years  has  increased 
twenty-seven  times;  11,000  cases,  not  one  of 
which  has  been  treated  in  court,  have  been  "  ter- 
minated by  police  administration."  Corruption 
is  confessedly  an  essential  feature  of  bureau- 
cracy, and  quietly  accepted  by  the  Czar.  Alex- 
ander III.  is  said  to  have  described  as  a  dunce  a 
man  who  refused  to  earn  large  sums  "aside"  as 
director  of  the  Imperial  Bank.  The  writer  states 
that  a  fifth  of  the  budget  is  the  annual  amount 
stolen  every  year.  Meantime,  the  people  are 
starving.  Russians  consume  only  425  pounds 
of  corn  per  annum  per  head  ;  Germans,  1,125 
pounds.  Russians  eat  three  times  less  than  Ger- 
mans. He  quotes  a  confidential  report  on  cen- 
tral Russia  to  the  medical  board  :  "  In  general, 
the  consumption  of  bread  remains,  on  an  aver- 
age, about  30  per  cent,  below  the  physiological 
standard  that  is  necessary  for  maintaining  the 
strength  of  adults."  The  peasants  pay  about 
two-fifths  of  their  gross  income  in  taxes  to  the 
government,  and  have,  in  addition,  local  rates  to 
pay.  Their  illiteracy  is  also  appalling.  In  the 
government  of  St.  Petersburg,  only  55  per 
cent,  of  the  population  can  sign  their  names  :  in 
Kars  (Armenia),  only  9^  per  cent.  In  six  dis- 
tricts, absolute  illiterates  amount  to  two-thirds 
of  the  population  ;  in  fifteen,  to  three-fourths  ;  in 
five,  to  four-fifths  ;  in  fourteen,  to  nine-tenths. 
The  number  of  illiterates  is  28  per  cent,  for 
priests,  30  for  nobles,  10  for  the  middle  classes, 
including  workmen,  and  89  for  peasants.  Nine- 
tenths  of  Russia  are,  intellectually  speaking,  on 
the  verge  of  barbarism. 

THE    COMING    "  PACIFIC    REVOLUTION." 

(Jut  of  these  desperate  conditions  the  writer 
sees  an  easy  way.  The  bureaucratic  reforms, 
such  as  a  liberal  press  law  and  the  like,  are  now 
decided  on,  and  may  serve  to  gain  time  for  a 
few  months.  Then  will  come  the  great  change 
— the  pacific  revolution.  First,  the  oligarchy  and 
the  Moscow  group  will  be  destroyed  ;  then  it  will 
be  proved  to  the  Czar  that  without  a  constitu- 
tion violent  revolution  is  unavoidable.  The 
leading  statesmen — above  all,  M.  Witte — realize 
this  necessity  perfectly  well.  The  Czar  will  be 
gradually  led  to  understand  that  it  is  barbarism 
and  illiteracy  that  hinder  the  life  of  the  empire, 
and  he  will,  it  is  expected,  give  up  bureavicracy 
for  a  consititution.  The  consequences  of  these 
important  steps  are  thus  outlined  : 

For  the  first  of  all  economic  measures  to  be  taken  by 
an  "institution  of  natural  control"  would  be  to  lower 
the  taxes,  to  make  peace  in  Asia,  and  to  accomplish 


the  most  necessary  of  all  reforms, — to  disentangle  the 
finances,  and  prevent  the  export  of  corn.  I  need  hardly 
say  tliat,  if  such  is  the  course  of  events  pointed  out  by  the 
interest  of  Russia,  good-luck  has  it  that  its  general  con- 
sequences on  the  politics  of  the  world  will  be  no  less 
happy.  Russia  will  simply  disappear  for  ten  or  twenty 
years  from  tlie  stage  of  international  struggle,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  there  will  disappear  not  only  the  awful 
war  cloud  which  hangs  over  Europe,  but  also  the 
.stronghold  of  political  reaction,  which  at  this  moment 
is  still  the  principal  bulwark  of  political  oppression  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey.  This,  however,  is  to 
change  the  equilibrium  of  the  great  powers  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  political  and  military  importance  of  the 
Franco-Russian  alliance  will  fall  to  pieces,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  Germany  will  lose  all  interest  in  seconding 
Russia  for  dynastic  reasons.  Asiatic  expansion  being 
abandoned — unless  the  yellow  peril  come  forth — the 
center  of  world  politics  will  again  be  placed  in  Europe, 
an  Anglo-Russian  understanding  would  easily  be  ob- 
tained, and  if  there  .should  still  remain  some  clouds 
on  the  political  horizon,  they  would  hang  only  over 
Germany. 

M.  Ular  concludes  his  paper  with  the  confident 
expectation 

that  the  bureaucracy  will  soon  be  crushed  by  the  Czar, 
who  is  its  slave,  in  order  to  procure  for  himself  the  real 
moral  power  of  a  constitutional  sovereign  over  a  self- 
governing  nation,  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
great  empire  develop  from  starvation  and  moral  servi- 
tude into  welfare,  prosperity,  and  conscious  power. 

"Revolution  Impossible  in  Russia." 

Mr.  A.  S.  Rappoport,  the  London  correspond- 
ent of  the  Novosti  (St.  Petersburg),  contributes 
to  the  Fortnightly  Eevieiv  a  paper  in  which  he 
denies  most  emphatically  that  Russia  is  on  the 
eve  of  a  revolution.  The  only  possible  chance 
for  liberty  in  Russia  is  for  it  to  be  introduced 
at  the  sword's  point  by  western  Europe.  Mr. 
Rappoport  is  very  emphatic  : 

A  Russian  merchant,  asked  by  a  foreigner  whether 
the  Russians  have  already  had  a  revolution,  replied, 
"No,  we  have  not  yet  had  any  ukase  from  the  Czar  to 
this  effect."  A  constitution  may  be  granted  by  the 
Autocrat,  but  the  muzhik  will  have  to  accept  it  "by 
order  of  the  Czar."  By  himself  he  will  never  do  any- 
thing to  obtain  it.  Heine  says  somewhere,  "The 
Englishman  loves  liberty  like  his  lawful  wife,  the 
Frenchman  like  his  mistress,  the  German  like  his 
grandmother."  The  Russian  muzhik,  he  ought  to  have 
added,  is  too  weak  to  love  at  all.  A  constitution  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Czar  will  never  be  obtained  by  the 
Russian  nation  by  means  of  a  revolution,  let  it  be  stated 
once  for  all.  The  reason  is  very  obvious,  because  the 
nation  will  never  revolt  against  the  Czar.  Let  the  rev- 
olutionary agitators  in  Russia  and  elsewhere  under- 
stand it,  once  for  all,  that  it  only  depends  upon  Europe 
to  force  the  ruler  of  the  European  China  to  grant  indi- 
vidual liberty,  freedom  of  speech,  and  social  reforms  to 
his  subjects. 

Mr.  Rappoport  can  hardly  be  serious  in  thus 
suggesting  that  Europe  should  make  war  upon 
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Russia,  to  force  upon  Russians  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  he  declares  is  absolutely  hateful 
to  nine  out  of  every  ten  men  in  the  country  : 

"The  Russians,"  says  no  less  an  authority  than  Dani- 
levsky,  "find  no  attraction  in  power,  and.  although 
some  people  consider  it  as  a  fault,  we,  for  our  part,  see 
nothing  bad  in  it.  For  this  reason,  too,  Russia  is  the 
only  country  which  has  never  had  (and  never  will  have) 
any  political  revolution."  Non-resistance  and  Bud- 
dhistic self-annihilation  were  chief  traits  of  the  national 
character  long  before  the  Sage  of  Kyassnaya  Polyana 
preached  it  from  his  arm-chair.  But  historical  facts 
find  their  cause  in  the  temperament  of  nations.  The 
deeply  rooted  slavish  disposition  of  a  people  that  bows 
to  authoi'ity  but  looks  askance  at  a  ray  of  liberty, 
makes  a  revolution  an  impossibility.     People  who,  by 


nature,  are  inclined  to  look  up  to  an  authority  dwelling 
high  above  them  on  some  Himalayan  height,  who  are 
crushed  in  the  dust  by  a  continuous  sense  of  sin  and 
their  own  nothingness,  feel  quite  at  home  in  a  state  of 
tutelage.  They  breathe  more  freely,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  sound,  in  an  atmosphere  of  oppression.  The  horror 
of  servitude,  the  eager  desire  for  self-government  which 
is  the  result  of  a  highly  developed  sense  of  self-reliance, 
have  now  been  deeply  rooted  in  the  national  character 
of  the  English.  In  Russia,  it  was  quite  the  reverse. 
Had  the  inhabitants  of  Russia  been  distinguished  by 
such  traits  of  character,  the  princes  would  not  have 
enslaved  them,  and  autocracy  would  long  ago  have 
crumbled  to  dust.  Unlike  the  Englishman,  the  Rus- 
sian is  unhappy  if  he  is  left  to  himself,  but  as  long  as 
he  can  account  for  some  external  superior  power  that 
tortures  him,  he  is  satisfied. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  RUSSIA. 


AVERY  striking  article,  in  a  way  a  review 
of  the  past  year  of  Russia's  internal  and 
external  relations,  appears  in  the  Russkiya  Vycdo- 
mosti,  of  Moscow,  by  the  editor,  who  represents 
the  Conservative  Liberals  of  Moscow  society, 
and  is  known  to  be  a  true  patriot.  Several 
months  ago  his  remarks  would  have  been  pro- 
hibited by  the  censor.  Russia,  he  declares,  faces 
the  second  year  of  the  war  with  apprehension 
and  hope.  The  war  is  terrible  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  "the  movement  born  of  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  our  society,  which  has  just  awaked  from 
its  lethargy  of  centuries,  inspires  us  with  new 
hopes."  The  passing  year,  he  declares,  has  been 
in  many  respects  a  red-letter  one  for  the  empire. 

In  its  course,  the  old  maladies  of  the  state  appeared 
with  greater  virulence  than  ever  and  the  ulcers  of  the 
Russian  state  organization  were  laid  bare  to  their  very 
depth.  A  heartrending  war,  full  of  terrible  losses  and 
reverses,  has  proved  conclusively  that  even  in  military 
knowledge  our  bureaucracy  is  behind  the  times  and 
cannot  keep  ixp  with  the  new  conditions  of  afi'airs  all 
over  the  world.  The  events  in  the  far  East  offer  indis- 
putable proof  of  the  lack  of  preparation  and  the  lack  of 
intelligence,  and  of  the  incapacity  of  our  bureaucratic 
regime.  In  the  sphere  of  internal  government,  also, 
there  were  such  unwarranted  interferences  with  pei-- 
sonal  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  police  that  it  was  clearly 
shown  to  all  right-minded  people  how  necessary  was  a 
vigorous  protest  against  such  an  unrighteous  abuse  of 
individvial  and  social  liberty.  Abuses  and  lawlessness 
and  all  possible  forms  of  oppression,  violence  and  rob- 
bery for  many  decades,  have  driven  society  to  such  ex- 
tremes that,  in  spite  of  natural  timidity,  it  has  begun 
to  proclaim  in  loud  tones  its  rights,  its  ideas  of  free- 
dom and  equality,  and  even  its  intention  to  demand  a 
share  in  framing  the  laws  of  the  state. 

Tracing  the  history  of  the  formation  of  Liberal 
and  Reform  societies,  the  editor  of  the  Vyedomosti 
refers  to  the  issue  of  the  imperial  ukase  of  De- 


cember 12  last,  promising  so  many  measures  of 
relief  and  reform.  He  questions  whether  the 
council  of  ministers  will  carry  out  the  reforms 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  intended  by  the 
Czar.  Bureaucracy  certainly,  he  says,  will  not 
do  so.  One  of  the  greatest  requirements  of  the 
present  day  in  Russia,  he  says,  is  the  improve- 
ment of  public  education. 

But  a  broad  growth  and  development  of  national 
education  is  not  in  keeping  with  police  ward.ship,  with 
the  absence  of  academic  freedom,  with  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  educators,  nor  with  a  censorship  which,  in  high- 
handed fashion,  puts  prohibitions  and  limitations  on 
the  press.  A  civilized  and  enlightened  government  un- 
derstands the  necessity  for  the  freedom  of  the  printed 
and  spoken  word,  a  freedom  of  meetings  and  unions 
which  should  be  limited  only  by  law,  the  open  courts, 
and  public  opinion. 

Patriotic  Russia,  he  continues,  sees  with  sad- 
ness that  success,  so  far,  in  the  present  war  has 
been  on  the  side  of  "those  with  whom  public 
education  is  on  a  broader  basis  and  who  are 
better  prepared  in  the  sciences."  He  gives  credit 
to  the  Japanese  for  their  fine  military  organiza- 
tion and  their  full  preparation  for  the  war,  which 
included  an  exhaustive  understanding  of  topo- 
graphical conditions.  "On  our  side,"  however, 
he  says,  "  there  was  displayed  no  preparation, 
complete  ignorance  of  the  aims  and  forces  of 
the  enemy,  an  inadequate  acquaintance  with 
topography,  and  an  extreme  ])rocrastination  in 
adopting  necessary  measures,  as  a  consequence 
of  which  we  suffered  terrible  losses,  to  retrieve 
which  is  now  extremely  difficult. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  in  these  failures  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  lack  of  education  and  en- 
lightenment, a  lack  which  is  in  greater  or  less 
degree  inherent  in  all  the  leaders  in  the  struggle, 
including  the  great  mass  of  the  troops. 
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GERMANY  AS  RUSSIA'S  WORST  ENEMY. 


IT  is  generally  believed  tliat  tlic  relations  be- 
tween Germany  and  Russia  have  been 
friendly  and  cordial  in  late  years,  and  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  Orient  many  have 
charged  the  Teutonic  empire  with  open  benevo- 
lence to  Russia,  if  not  with  violations  of  neu- 
trality in  her  interest.  In  the  daily  press  of 
Russia,  including  the  aggressively  "  Nationalist  " 
organs,  the  habitual  attacks  on  Germany  have 
practically  ceased.  It  is  all  the  more  surprising 
therefore  to  find  in  a  very  conservative  and 
respectable  Slavophile  journal,  the  Slaviansky 
Vi/k  (Slav  Age),  Moscow,  a  bitter  and  violent 
assault  on  the  whole  policy  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment toward  Russia.  According  to  the  writer 
in  this  journal,  I.  V.  Kawensky,  Germany's  ap- 
parent good-will  masks  tlie  most  selfish  and  per- 
fidious designs.     He  says  : 

We  do  not  doubt  that,  with  all  her  heart,  Germany- 
desires  Russian  victory  over  the  Japanese, — and  not 
merely  a  victory,  but  complete  conquest  of  Japan 
and  the  destruction  of  that  power  <is  a  power  in  the 
Orient.  But  why  does  she  desire  this  ?  Because  in  that 
event  Russia  would  have  her  hands  full  in  the  far  East, 
and  nothing  would  prevent  the  west  and  south  of  the 
Slav  Empire  from  falling  into  Germany's  lap.  Some 
scold  Japan  for  her  aggression  and  impudence  ;  others 
blame  Russia  for  short-sightedness  and  stupidity  ;  still 
others  accuse  England  of  malice  and  a  deliberate  policy 
of  provocation  ;  but  no  one  has  pointed  out  that,  in  real- 
ity, it  is  our  good  neighbors,  the  Germans,  who  have 
lured  us  into  this  war  by  tempting  us  with  the  reten- 
tion of  Manchuria.  Not  without  reason  have  the  Jap- 
anese complained  that  Russia  and  Germany  robbed 
them  of  Port  Arthur  right  after  their  successful  war 
with  China.  And  it  is  Emperor  William  who  raised 
the  "yellow  peril"  cry  and  at  the  same  time  guaran- 
teed our  security  on  our  western  frontier  by  his  proffer 
of  a  benevolent  neutrality.  Go,  my  dear  friends,  go 
East — as  far  East  as  possible,  and  take  away  from  prox- 
imity to  my  possessions  your  land  and  naval  forces. 
Later  we  shall  .see  what  to  do  ;  meantime  go  on,  on  to 
the  far  East.  Friend.ship  is  friend.ship,  and  politics — 
politics.  With  all  the  German  friendship  for  Ru.ssia, 
that  honest  broker,  Bismarck,  refused  to  allow  us  to  ac- 
quire Constantinople,  and  thereby  compensate  our  losses 
in  the  war  with  Turkey,  in  the  seventies.  We  have  no 
occasion  to  expect  better  treatment  in  the  future. 

Other  writers,  however,  declare  that  this  view 
of  the  situation  is  far  from  representing  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  and  that  there  is  nothing  insincere 
or  treacherous  in  the  present  pro-Russian  attitude 
of  Germany. 

German  Views  of  Russia's  War  Prospects. 

Since  the  surrender  of  Port  Arthur,  a  number 
of  leading  German  newspapers  have  changed 
their  view  of  the  war  situation.  Whereas  they 
formerly  predicted  Russia's  final  triumpli,  they 
have  latterly  taken  the  position  that  Russia  is  as 


good  as  defeated,  and  that  time  and  further 
effort  will  not  enable  her  to  reverse  matters  in 
Manchuria.  There  are,  howevei-,  some  dissent- 
ing opinions  in  the  press.  The  most  prominent 
of  the  Teutonic  publicists  who  believe  that 
Russia  has  not  necessarily  lost,  and  is  still  likely 
to  retrieve  everytliing  and  emerge  successful  and 
victorious,  is  Maximilian  Haarden,  the  editor  of 
the  independent  Zukunft,  one  of  whose  early 
articles  on  the  far-Eastern  war  we  quoted  here 
several  months  ago.  Russia,  says  this  publi- 
cist, has  no  more  disgraced  herself  in  Manchuria 
than  England  did  in  South  Africa,  in  the  war 
with  the  handful  of  Boers,  or  Germany  in  West 
Africa,  in  a  war  with  the  wild  natives.  The 
Japanese  achievements  discredit,  not  the  Russian 
nation,  but  the  St.  Petersburg  bureaucracy, 
which  has  been  unequal  to  its  task,  and  which 
has  relied  on  verbal  successes  and  arguments  in- 
stead of  on  guns,  shells,  and  bayonets.  Russia's 
preparations  for  the  conflict  did  not  extend  over 
a  year  ;  Japan's  took  five  years.  The  Japanese 
victories  are  founded  on  the  blindness  and 
guilelessness  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy. 

But  what  now  ?  asks  Haarden.  Japan,  appar- 
ently, has  her  heart's  desire.  She  has  avenged 
the  vetoed  treaty  which  she  concluded  with  China 
in  1894  ;  she  has  Korea,  Dalny,  Port  Arthur, 
maritime  Manchuria  ;  she  appears  to  have  won. 
But  she  has  not  won.  She  lacks  the  main  thing 
— the  assurance  that  what  she  has  achieved  will 
not  be  completely  wiped  out  by  the  futiire  course 
of  the  war.  The  war,  with  or  without  the  Ro- 
jestvensky  fleet,  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 
The  Japanese  will  stay  in  Port  Arthur,  the  Rus- 
sians in  Manchuria  proper.  Kuropatkin  will  in- 
crease his  army  to  600,000,  and  the  struggle 
will  go  on.  Russia  has  no  choice  ;  she  must  win  ; 
she  cannot  possibly  accept  Japan's  peace  terms. 
Meantime,  Japan's  means  are  nearing  exhaustion. 
She  cannot  wait.  Not  only  are  her  finances  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition  ;  she  has  other  dan- 
gers to  consider.  The  racial  consciousness  of 
western  Europe  will  sooner  or  later  prevail  over 
Russophobia,  and  complications  will  arise.  "As 
for  Russia,  she  is  still  mighty.  Our  half-baked 
politiciains  affect  to  consider  her  cause  lost,  but 
the  value  of  her  securities  is  a  better  index  to 
the  world's  sentiment,  and  that  points  to  faith 
and  confidence  in  Russia's  vitality." 

Similar  opinions  are  expressed  by  the  Ham- 
burger Naclirichtcn,  which  concludes  a  review  of 
the  situation  thus,  "We  think  it  but  just  to  state 
that  the  whole  course  of  tlie  military  operations 
does  not  ])ermit  any  doubt  as  to  the  final  and, 
for  Russia,  favorable  outcome  of  the  war." 


BRIEFER   NOTES   ON   TOPICS   IN   THE 
PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS  TREATED   IN   THE   AMERICAN   MONTHLIES   AND   aUARTERLIES. 


Political  Discussions. — The  first  of  a  series  of 
"Letters  to  Literary  Statesmen  "  by  "Alciphron,"  ap- 
pears in  the  Atlantic  Montldy,  and  is  addi"essed  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  This  writer  makes  some  good- 
natured  comments  on  the  President's  political  career, 
such  as  the  following  :  "Your  violence  in  denouncing 
political  opponents  is  equaled  only  by  your  coolness  in 
appropriating  their  programme.  The  old  motto  used 
to  be,  '  find  out  what  j'our  antagonists  want  you  to  do 
and  then  do  the  opposite;'  but  you  have  improved  upon 
this  so  that  your  maxim  seems  to  read,  '  discover  what 
the  other  party  proposes,  hold  it  up  to  scorn,  warn  the 
country  against  it,  and  then  do  it  yourself.'  Great  men 
before  you  have  stolen  the  clothes  of  the  Whigs,  but  no 
one  has  ever  rivaled  you  in  denouncing  them  for  not 
having  better  clothes  to  steal." — In  Success  for  March, 
Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  gives  an  outline  of  "Mr.  Roose- 
velt's New  Policies,"  touching  especially  on  foreign 
relations,  the  Philippines,  the  race  question,  and  en- 
forcement of  the  anti-trust  legislation. — The  same 
magazine  has  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  rise  of  Gov- 
ernor-elect Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  who  began  life  as  a 
pauper's  son,  and  has  won  by  his  own  efforts  a  com- 
manding place  in  the  councils  of  his  party. — In  the 
March  Bookman,  Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck  con- 
tributes the  third  of  his  papers  on  "Twenty  Years  of 
the  Republic,"  describing  the  Republican  rally  which 
resulted  in  the  election  of  McKinley  in  1896. — In  the 
March  number  of  Leslie's  there  is  a  study  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Mormon  Church  in  politics  by  W.  M. 
Raine  and  A.  W.  Dunn. — A  new  periodical  appears  this 
month,  bearing  the  title  of  Tom  Watson'' s  Magazine. 
The  editorials,  written  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Watson, 
deal  with  the  present  political  situation  largely  in  the 
form  of  letters  or  exhortations  addressed  to  public  men 
like  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Bryan,  setting  forth 
in  succinct  phrase  Mr.  Watson's  well-known  opinions 
on  political  and  economic  questions,  with  which  the 
country  became  acquainted  during  the  last  Presidential 
campaign.  Among  the  specific  topics  dealt  with  in 
this  number  are  ship  subsidies,  the  greenback  question, 
and  the  costliness  of  inauguration  ceremonies.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  magazine  consists  largely  of  short 
stories,  intersper.sed  with  articles  on  municipal  owner- 
ship and  other  questions  of  the  day. 

Social  and  Economic  Problems. — In  the  March 
number  of  Harper^s,  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of 
Harvard,  writes  on  "Employers'  Policies  in  the  Indus- 
trial Strife,"  elaborating  some  of  the  views  expressed  by 
him  on  different  occasions  within  the  last  few  years, 
notably  at  the  last  convention  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation.  It  is  needless  to  say  in  this  connection  that 
President  Eliot  indorses,  in  the  main,  the  positions  of 
the  employers'  associations  with  reference  to  the  de- 
mands of  organized  labor. — In  his  second  paper  on  "The 
Shameful  Misuse  of  Wealth,"  in  the  March  number  of 


Success,  Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett  touches  on  the  race- 
suicide  problem,  particularly  those  phases  of  it  which 
are  observed  in  the  tenement  quarters  of  our  great  cities. 
—In  Everybody's  Marjazme  for  March,  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Lawson's  papers  on  "Frenzied  Finance"  and  Mr. 
Charles  Edward  Russell's  story  of  the  beef  trust  are 
continued. — The  March  number  of  Scrlbner's  has  a  most 
interesting  contribution,  by  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  on  the 
methods  and  results  of  government  education  in  Euro- 
pean countries.— A  former  governor  of  New  Zealand, 
the  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  describes  the  government  of  that 
country  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  March.  Because  of  its 
position  on  many  social  and  economic  reform.s,  this 
writer  believes  New  Zealand  entitled  to  be  called  the 
world's  most  advanced  government. — In  the  Booklovers 
Magazine  for  March  there  is  a  fully  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  the  White  Haven  Sanitarium  for  Tuberculosis, 
under  the  title,  "A  Philanthropy  Worth  Imitating." 
This  article  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Day  Allen  Willey. — 
In  the  March  number  of  McClur&s,  Mr.  Ray  Stannard 
Baker  tells  how  New  York  City  built  its  subway,  and 
how  a  new  private  monopoly  has  been  created  which 
bids  fair  to  become  more  powerful  than  any  of  the  street- 
car corporations  which  so  long  successfully  opposed  this 
great  public  improvement. — Mr.  Lawrence  Lewis  gives, 
in  the  March  number  of  the  World''s  Work,  an  enter- 
taining account  of  the  great  "welfare  work"  main- 
tained by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  affect- 
ing seventeen  thousand  employees. — In  the  same  maga- 
zine, Mr.  Clarence  H.  Poe  writes  on  "The  Government 
and  the  New  Farmer." 

Natural  Science. — Several  important  articles,  deal- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  with  scientific  topics,  appear 
in  the  March  magazines.  The  one  which  will,  perhap.s, 
attract  the  most  attention  is  Mr.  William  S.  Harwood's 
account  of  the  almost  magical  success  of  Mr.  Luther 
Burbank  in  creating  new  forms  of  plant  life.  This 
article  is  contributed  to  the  March  Century,  and  the 
illustrations  which  accompany  it  reveal  some  of  the 
wonders  which  have  been  worked  by  Mr.  Burbank's 
original  methods  within  the  past  few  years.  Surely 
Mr.  Harwood  is  justified  by  the  facts  in  his  statement 
that  Mr.  Burbank  has  become  the  foremost  man  in  the 
world  in  the  production  of  new  and  interesting  forms 
of  fruits,  trees,  flowers,  vegetables,  gras.ses,  and  nuts. 
No  less  a  personage  than  Dr.  Hugo  De  Vries,  the  great 
Dutch  botanist,  has  declared  that  the  flowers  and  fruits 
of  California  are  less  wonderful  than  the  flowers  and 
fruits  which  Mr.  Burbank  has  made. — Mr.  Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams  describes  in  the  March  number  of 
McClnre's  .some  of  the  marvels  of  modern  surgery,  es- 
pecially the  newer  operations  on  the  stomach,  the  brain, 
and  in  orthopedic  science. — Mr.  Ernest  Inger.soll  gives, 
in  the  March  number  of  Harper's,  an  entertaining 
description  of  plant  life  in  the  desert. — The  .same  maga- 
zine has  an  account  of  "The  Later  Day  of  Alchemy" 
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by  Prof.  William  C.  Morgan.  This  article  describes 
various  processes  for  the  utilization  of  by-products  in 
such  industries  as  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  the 
distillation  of  coal.— The  opposing  arguments  on  the 
question,  "Do  Animals  Reason?"  are  presented  in 
OutiiKj  for  March  by  John  Burroughs  and  C.  F.  Dea- 
con, respectively. 

The  Fine  Arts.— Mr.  John  La  Farge  resumes  in 
McCl  n  re's  his  series  of  papers  on  "One  hundred  Master- 
pieces of  Painting,"  treating  in  the  March  installment 
of  the  old  Flemish  painters.— In  the  Booklovers  Maga- 
zine, the  work  of  a  painter  of  modern  industrialism, 
Colin  Campbell  Cooper,  is  described  by  Albert  W. 
Barker.— Mr.  George  Bird  Grinnell  contributes  to 
Scribncfs  an  appreciation  of  the  photographs  of  Indian 
types  made  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Curtis.  The  illustrations  of 
the  article  are  all  reproductions  of  the.se  Indian  photo- 
graphs, in  tint.  Mr.  Grinnell  declares  that  if  Mr. 
Curtis  shall  have  his  health,  and  shall  live  for  ten  year.s, 
he  will  then  have  accumulated  material  for  the  greatest 
artistic  and  historic  work  in  American  ethnology  that 
has  ever  been  conceived  of. — "  Philadelphia's  Contribu- 
tions to  American  Art"  is  the  subject  of  a  suggestive 
article  in  the  March  Century.— IhQ  same  magazine 
contains  a  group  of  new  etchings  of  New  York  sky- 
scrapers, by  Joseph  Pennell.— Mr.  F.  B.  Morse  writes  in 
Munscy's  for  March  on  "  The  Completion  of  the  Capitol 
at  "Washington,"  meaning  thereby  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  east  front,  in  order  to  correct  the  existing 
architectural  defect  in  the  building  caused  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  base  of  the  dome  over  the  central  portico. 

Notes  of  Travel,  Exploration,  and  Description. 

—In  the  March  number  of  Outing,  the  editor,  Mr.  Cas- 
par Whitney,  tells,  for  the  first  time,  the  full  story  of  the 
ill-fated  Hubbard  Expedition  into  Labrador,  which  was 
undertaken,  it  will  be  remembered,  under  the  auspices  of 
Outing,  and  in  which  the  leader,  Mr.  Leonidas  Hubbard, 
Jr.,  lost  his  life.— "Into  Tibet  with  Younghusband '' 
is  the  title  of  a  fully  illustrated  article  in  the  World's 
Work  by  Perceval  Landon,  the  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times.  Among  the  wonders  of  the  Forbidden 
City,  described  by  Mr.  Landon,  are  the  great  Temple  of 
Buddhism  and  its  mammoth  idol. — The  American  Is- 
land of  Guam  is  described  in  the  Booklovers  Magazine 
by  Mr.  Willard  French.  He  declares  that  our  national 
duty  to  this  isolated  possession  in  the  Pacific  has  been 
sadly  neglected.— The  achievements  of  the  explorer 
Bering,  who  is  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  Alaska, 
ai-e  graphically  narrated  by  Miss  Agnes  C.  Laut  in  the 
March  number  of  ics//c's.— Captain  T.  Bentley  Mott, 
U.S.A.,  gives  in  the  March  number  of  Scribner^s  an 
entertaining  account  of  "Three  Days  on  the  Volga," 
illustrated  with  snapshot  photographs. — In  the  same 
magazine,  Mr.  John  Fox,  Jr.,  continues  the  story  of 
his  somewhat  unwarlike  experience  as  a  war  corre- 
spondent in  Manchuria.  Mr.  Fox  declares  that  of  war 
in  detail  he  knew  no  more  than  he  should  have  known 
had  he  stayed  at  home,  and  that  it  had  taken  him  seven 
months  to  learn  that  it  was  meant  that  he  should  not 
know  more.— In  the  Century,  Mr.  Robert  Barry,  who 
was  the  only  American  correspondent  with  the  Jap- 
anese forces  before  Port  Arthur  from  the  beginning 
of  the  investment,  describes  the  various  devices  em- 
ployed by  the  besieging  army,  of  which  little  has  been 
known  by  the  outside  world.  He  gives  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  inventions  of  Amazawa  and  the  extension 


of  scientific  appliances  employed  by  the  Japanese  gen- 
erals in  their  besieging  operations. 

The  Loss  of  Liife  in  Accidents. — In  the  first 
issue  of  Tom  Watson's  Magazine,  Mr.  W.  J.  Ghent 
contributes  a  startling  article  on  "  The  Butcheries  of 
Peace,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  shows  that  our  rail- 
roads and  trolley  lines  alone,  probably,  destroyed  very 
nearly  as  many  lives  in  the  year  1904  as  were  lost  in  the 
three  battles  of  Gettysburg,  Chickamauga,  and  Chancel- 
lorsville  combined.  It  is  believed  that  the  factories  de- 
stroyed more  lives  than  the  railroads,  but  the  figures 
are  not  obtainable.  The  main  point  in  Mr.  Ghent's 
article  is  in  his  assertion  that  the  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  known  fatalities  in  this  country  is  due  to  eco- 
nomic causes,  "that  railroad,  factory,  and  mining  acci- 
dents are,  for  the  most  part,  needless,  and  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  brutal  indifference  of  capital  to  the  lives 
of  workers,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  sui- 
cides, of  which  we  read  and  hear,  are  of  beings  who 
have  been  sent  to  death  through  economic  troubles." — 
"  Why  English  Railroads  are  Safe,"  is  the  title  of  an  in- 
forming article  contributed  to  the  Worlds  Work  by 
Mr.  James  D.  Whelpley.  Among  other  things,  Mr. 
Whelpley  shows  that  while  the  English  railroads  carry 
twice  as  many  passengers  as  the  roads  of  this  country, 
only  one-tenth  as  many  people  are  injured  or  killed  as 
in  the  United  States.  Provisions  which  contribute  to 
this  result  are,  the  use  of  the  "block  system"  on  all 
double-track  roads,  the  use  of  the  "electric  staff,"  or 
ticket  system,  on  single-track  roads,  protecting  the  few 
grade  crossings  by  automatic-locking  gates  and  signals, 
excluding  the  public  from  the  right  of  way,  using  auto- 
matic devices  for  track,  trains,  and  operation,  and,  last 
but  not  least,  the  enforcement  of  the  national  laws 
compelling  the  operation  of  all  railroads  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  safety. 

Ethical  Education  of  the  Jews. — In  protesting 
against  compulsory  reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools. 
Prof.  Henry  Berkowitz  (writing  in  the  International 
Journal  of  Ethics)  says:  "The  Jew,  who  gave  the 
Bible  to  the  world,  and  naturally  prizes  it  most,  objects 
strenuously  to  Bible  readings  and  other  devotional  ex- 
ercises in  the  public  schools.  He  regards  this  as  an  ia- 
vasion  of  the  rights  of  conscience  for  which  our  govern- 
ment stands  and  a  defeat  of  the  democratic  system." 
The  following  passage  in  Dr.  Berkowitz's  article  may 
be  read  with  edification  by  Gentiles  :  The  simple  key  to 
the  practical  Jewish  method  of  character-building  is  to 
be  found  in  this  passage  in  the  Talmud  :  "As  God  is 
merciful,  long-suffering,  acting  with  kindness,  justice, 
and  truth,  so  are  you  to  be  and  so  are  you  to  act "  (Tal- 
mud, Babli,  Sotah  End.,  Yalkut,  873).  Of  vast  impor- 
tance in  the  moral  training  of  the  Jew  is  the  poetic 
symbolism  of  his  religious  observances  practiced  in  the 
home  and  in  the  sanctuary.  These  never  fail  to  inspire 
and  uplift  with  high  thoughts  and  glowing  idealism. 
The  Passover  rings  out  its  glorious  message  of  freedom, 
and  sustains  the  down-trodden  with  hope.  Pentecost, 
with  its  majestic  traditions  of  Sinai,  impresses  those 
sturdy  lessons  which  make  the  Jew  everywhere  law- 
abiding  and  peace-loving.  Tabernacles,  with  its  ex- 
quisite poetry,  is  the  harvest-home  festival  that  makes 
the  heart  mellow  with  gratitude,  and  by  deepening  the 
sense  of  human  dependence,  cultivates  that  true  humil- 
ity which  flowers  into  the  well-known  deeds  of  Jewish 
charity,  better  called  by  him  "acts  of  loving  kindness." 
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Purim,  the  Feast  of  Queen  Esther,  brings  the  sunlight 
of  blithesome  festivity  even  into  the  dingiest  home.  The 
Maccabean  feast  spurs  the  heroic  and  courageous  im- 
pulses. The  Sabbath,  impressing  the  sw^eetness  of  rest 
and  the  sanctity  of  work,  is  a  moral  teacher  of  incalcu- 
lable force.    The  great  days  of  searching,  self-scrutiny, 


the  New  Year  and  Atonement  Day,  constitute  a  discip- 
line which  in  sublimity  and  effective  teaching  of  morals 
ai-e,  I  believe,  unsurpassed  by  any  kindred  institutions. 
Thus,  the  home  and  the  synagogue  unite  to  conserve 
and  cultivate  the  ethical  side  of  the  life  of  the  Jewish 
people. 


THE   SPIRIT  OF  THE   FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


The  Reclamation  of  the  Sahara  Desert. — There 
are  many  surprises  in  the  geography  of  Africa.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  these,  perhaps,  is  the  truth  about  the 
Desert  of  Sahara,  which  has  for  so  long  been  supposed 
to  consist  exclusively  of  bleak,  vast,  uninhabitable 
wastes  of  sand.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  within  the 
limits  of  the  so-called  desert  there  are  vast  stretches  of 
land  potentially  fertile,  awaiting  only  the  touch  of  irri- 
gation to  make  them  blossom  like  the  rose.  The  in- 
creasing importance  of  French  interests  in  the  Sahara 
and  the  Sudan  has  furnished  the  theme  for  a  book,  re- 
cently issued  in  Paris,  under  the  title,  "The Sahara,  the 
Sudan,  and  the  Trans-Sahara  Railroads."  In  reviewing 
this  book  and  analyzing  its  suggestions,  M.  Robert 
Doucet,  writing  in  fheFrance  deDeniain,  declares  that, 
after  twenty-five  years,  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu's  strug- 
gle to  destroy  the  legend  of  the  Sahara  Desert  has  suc- 
ceeded. We  now  know  that  there  are  vast  agricultural 
and  economic  possibilities  in  the  Sahara.  A  number  of 
French  "missions,"  says  M.  Doucet,  have  pi'oven  that, 
not  only  is  the  Sahara  inhabitable,  as  far  as  nature  is 
concerned,  but  the  bands  of  x'obbers  and  brigands  are 
not  anywhere  near  so  frequent  or  terrible  as  has  been  im- 
agined. In  the  south  and  central  portions,  the  Sahara 
is  comparatively  free  from  sand  dunes,  and  the  oases 
are  frequent  and  fertile.  Moreover,  the  climate,  speak- 
ing generally,  is  healthful.  "The  heat  is  not  excessive 
in  these  regions,  and  the  nightly  frosts  compensate 
largely  for  the  fatigues  and  heat  of  the  day."  The  tem- 
perature throughout  the  southern  and  eastern  portion 
is  moderate.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  says  this  writer,  ad- 
vocates a  number  of  railroads  across  the  desert  strip 
to  exploit  the  commercial  possibilities  of  this  vast 
region. 

The  Judiciary  of  Japan. — An  analysis  of  the 
Japanese  judicial  system  is  contributed  to  tlie  Chrande 
Hemic  (Paris)  by  Henry  Dumolard.  This  writer  traces 
the  development  of  the  Japanese  civil  code  from  the 
revolution  of  1868,  when  the  empire  began  to  put  on 
Western  dress.  The  penal  code  was  made  public  in 
1880,  and  went  into  effect  two  years  later.  Both  of  these 
were,  at  foundation,  the  work  of  M.  Boissonnade,  honor- 
ai'y  professor  of  the  faculty  of  law  of  Paris,  and  for  years 
the  legal  adviser  of  the  Japanese  Government.  Crimi- 
nal trial  by  jury  is  as  yet  unknown  in  Japan.  The  code 
of  civil  procedure  took  effect  in  1890,  and  the  commer- 
cial code  in  the  same  year.  This  latter  is  based  on  the 
German  system.  The  details  of  the  organization  of  the 
Japanese  national  judiciary  are  fixed  by  the  law  of 
February  2,  1890,  and  are  a  reproduction  of  similar 
French  and  German  texts.  Japan  has  a  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion, 7  courts  of  appeal,  49  department  tribunals, 
298  communal  tribunals,  and  1,201  tribunals  separate 
from  this  list.  In  passing,  M.  Dumolard  notes  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  woman  can  now  hold  property  in  her 
own  right. 


A  Graphic  Description  of  the  Shakhe  Battle. 

— A  French  journalist,  Georges  de  la  Salle,  was  with 
General  Kuropatkin  during  the  battle  of  the  Shakhe 
(or  Sha)  River  (he  spells  it  Cha-Kho),  and  he  contributes 
to  the  Revue  de  Paris  an  analysis  of  the  battle,  with 
his  impressions  of  the  fighting.  Interspersed  among 
passages  of  some  very  fine  descriptive  writing,  we  find 
bits  of  information  about  the  number  and  alignment 
of  the  forces  which  are  interesting.  The  total  effective 
.strength  of  the  Russian  anny,  says  this  writer,  was 
probably  not  more  than  200,000  men.  They  have  a  free 
and  easy  way  of  estimating  troops  among  the  Russians, 
according  to  M.  de  la  Salle.  In  publishing  the  size  of 
armies,  it  is  all  very  simple.  "One  simply  opens  a 
year-book  ;  he  sees  that  a  Siberian  army  corps,  for  ex- 
ample, normally  consists  of  20,000  men.  Now,  Com- 
mander X is  at  the  head  of  this  corps  ;  therefore, 

has  20,000  under  him."  But  when  one  reaches  Man- 
churia, he  continues,  he  finds  that  there  has  been  "a 
margin  for  error  of  at  least  50  per  cent."  He  pays  a 
tribute  to  the  bravery  of  the  Russian  common  soldier. 
"How  they  can  die,  the.se  brave  boys  !  Ivan,  the  son 
of  Ivan,  who  comes  from  the  Baltic  provinces,  from 
Little  Russia,  from  the  Caucasus,  from  Siberia,  or 
from  the  trans- Baikal,  whether  he  be  Catholic,  Ortho- 
dox, or  Jew,  he  kills  and  is  killed  without  a  murmur. 
.  .  .  The  shrapnel  shrieks.  Of  what  are  they  thinking, 
these  heroes  in  the  trenches  ?  A  shell  peeps  above  the 
rim  of  the  horizon  ;  they  pay  no  attention  to  it.  It 
comes  nearer ;  it  will  probably  kill  some  one.  But 
they  see  it  not.  Is»it  for  me  or  for  you  ?  It  bursts  with 
a  crash,  and,  lo  !  twenty  men  are  gone  ;  and  next  sea- 
son there  will  be  no  harvest  in  a  little  village  two  miles 
from  the  spot."  One  of  the  most  impressive  features  of 
this  battle,  according  to  this  French  journalist,  was 
the  steady,  irresistible  advance  of  the  Japanese.  All 
day  long,  he  says,  for  four  days,  cannon  roared,  and 
every  hour  of  these  days  the  Japanese  left  advanced 
irresistibly  and  without  a  pause.  "When  I  saw  this 
irresistible  advance,  I  felt  that  for  us  the  battle  was 
lost." 

Has  Japan  Designs  on  France's  Asiatic  Pos- 
sessions ? — Although  the  Japanese  ambassador  to 
Paris  has  emphatically  declai-ed  it  to  be  a  fabrication, 
Paris  reviews  and  journals  are  evidently  placing  faith 
in  the  report  recently  published  that,  in  1902,  the  Japa- 
nese Government  distinctly  avowed  that  it  was  con- 
sidering the  conquest  of  French  Indo-China.  A  number 
of  the  weeklies  and  dailies  took  the  nuitter  very  seri- 
ously, and  the  well-known  writer,  M.  Marcel  Prevost, 
contributes  to  the  Figaro  a  "leader"  on  the  subject, 
under  the  title  "The  Peril  of  the  East."  The  report 
may  be  false,  says  M.  Prevost,  but,  nevertheles.s,  it  has 
turned  the  attention  of  the  French  people  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  war  with  J.apan,  not  only  in  order  to  keep 
the  promises  of  an  alliance,  but  to  defend  the  very  pos- 
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sessions  of  the  republic.  This  writer  i^oes  on  to  confess 
that  before  the  Kusso-.Tiipiinese  war  Frencliineu  were 
almost  completely  ignorant  of  Japan.  They  knew  Rus- 
sia through  the  works  of  her  realistic  writers  ;  biit 
their  limited  knowledge  of  Japan  was  supplied  by  the 
lit^'rary  work  of  Pierre  liOti,  which,  admirable  as  it  is, 
gives  no  adetjuate  idea  of  the  Japan  of  politics,  econom- 
ics, and  war.  During  the  past  year,  he  points  out, 
gradually,  but  surely,  tlie  popular  conception  of  Japan 
has  changed  from  that  of  an  artistic,  niild-mannered, 
fiower-like  people  to  that  of  a  conquering  warrior. 
Have  you  noticed,  asks  M.  Prevost,  that  "during  the 
past  year,  the  illustrated  journals  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  stature  of  the  Mikado's  soldiers,  until  to- 
day, they  make  them  as  tall  as  Europeans?"  This  war 
is  from  Japan's  standpoint  a  war  of  necessity.  M. 
Prevost  insists  that  if  Russia  should  only  really  want 
badly  enough  to  conquer,  she  could  do  so.  Victory, 
however,  is  not  so  essential  to  her  in  this  war  ;  but  for 
Japan  it  is  a  war  of  necessity.  And  afterward,  if  she 
be  victorious,  Japan  will  inevitably  seek  other  wars. 
Military  pride  and  conquest  will  run  in  the  blood.  No 
enterprise  will  appeal  to  the  Japanese  as  noble,  as 
profitable,  as  exalted  as  war.  Japan  will  be  the  Prussia 
of  the  Orient.  "  The  people  who  imagine  that  after  the 
actual  fighting  Japan  will  devote  her  energies  to  com- 
merce and  arts  have  but  imperfectly  read  history."  The 
old  nations  of  Eurojje,  he  continues,  are  those  which 
desire  peace.  Young,  vigorous,  new  Japan  will  still 
wish  to  try  the  edge  of  her  sword.  If  all  of  France's 
possessions  were  around  the  Mediterranean,  then,  says 
M.  Prevost,  the  rej^ublic  could  look  with  equanimity 
upon  the  ambitions  of  Nippon.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, he  concludes,  we  Frenchmen  are  a  far-Eastern 
power,  and  there  is  a  real  and  great  peril  for  France's 
Asiatic  empire  in  the  advance  of  victorious  Japan. 

The  Centenary  of  Eugene  Sue. — In  December, 
the  French  celebrated  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of 
Eugene  Sue,  author  of  the  two  famous  works,  "The 
Wandering  Jew  "  and  "  The  Mysteries  of  Paris."  A  de- 
scriptive article,  with  reproductions  of  paintings,  busts, 
and  documents,  treating  of  the  life  of  Eugfene  Sue  and 
his  work,  appears  in  thei?ci;/(6  U)iiverselle,  contributed 
by  M.  Edouard  Pepage.  Sue,  he  reminds  us,  was  born 
in  Paris,  in  180-4,  although  the  exact  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  known. 

The  Needs  of  Italian  Agriculture. — A  compre- 
hensive review  of  agricultural  conditions  in  Italy  is 
given  in  the  Rasscgna  Nazionalc  (Florence)  by  Signor 
Antonio  Ciacchieri,  who  bases  his  observations  on  a 
recently  published  book.  This  volume  is  "Agrarian 
and  Alimentary  Evils  in  Italy,"  by  Prof.  Italo  Giglioli, 
who  served  as  a  juror  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 
The  reviewer  thinks  that  this  is  the  most  important 
work  of  its  kind  issued  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. From  it  we  learn  that  the  consumption  of  wheat 
in  Italy  is  only  three  and  three-tenths  bushels  per  capita, 
while  the  average  for  the  other  countries  is  six  and  three- 
tenths  bushels.  Taking  all  the  cereals  into  accoiint, 
Italy's  consumption  is  six  and  eight-tenths  bushels, 
as  against  nineteen  and  five-tenths  bushels  in  other 
countries.  Professor  Giglioli  compares  Italy  with  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  both  in  the  front  rank  agricultur- 
ally. He  finds  their  superiority  chiefly  due  to  the  im- 
portation and  use  of  chemical  fertilizers,  in  addition  to 
the  best  organic  manures,  and  also  in  agricultural  in- 


struction. Germany  and  France,  he  points  out,  have 
increased  their  vineyard  yield  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  by 
fertilization.  He  reviews  the  progress  in  Germany  in 
the  scientific  reclamation  of  swamps  and  bogs,  and 
points  out  dolefully  that  Italy  is  cut  out  from  such  ad- 
vances by  practically  prohibitive  taxes  on  sugar  and 
alcohol.  Professor  Giglioli  opposes  the  present  protect- 
ive duty  on  wheat.  But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  consump- 
tion of  cereals  that  Italy  stands  low, — in  the  use  of  sugar 
she  is  behind  all  other  civilized  countries,  including 
Spain,  Portiigal,  Turkey,  and  Greece ;  and  her  con- 
sumption of  meat  and  rice  is  growing  less.  In  forestry, 
also,  she  hags  behind.  In  liis  comments  on  the  book, 
Signor  Ciacchieri  urges  the  better  utilization  of  the 
superl)  Italian  climate  for  the  culture  of  fruit,  and  for 
its  pi'eservation  and  shipment.  In  this  connection,  he 
refers  to  the  benefits  of  the  cooperative  methods  used  in 
California,  and  to  the  use  of  the  fig-fertilizing  insects 
that  would  enable  the  culture  of  Smyrna  figs  in  Italy. 
A  state  initiative  and  cooperation  are  alisolutely  needed 
for  progress  in  Italian  agriculture.  Signor  Ciacchieri, 
in  conclusion,  urges  that  the  increase  in  certain  reve- 
nues be  devoted  to  reforesting,  irrigation,  and  the  fur- 
thering of  agriculture  in  general. 

Should  the  Old  Masters  Be  Restored  ? — In  tlie 
Revue  Blcue,  M.  Raymond  Rouyer  has  a  plea  for  the 
great  masterpieces  of  ancient  art, — painting,  statuary, 
and  architecture.  He  recounts  the  efforts  to  restore 
ancient  Greek  art  in  its  shape  and  color,  and  while  ad- 
mitting the  loftiness  of  the  aim,  deplores  the  idea.  "We 
cannot  really  restore  these  works,  he  declares,  and  con- 
cludes with  this  question,  "  Not  to  restore  the  works  of 
the  old  masters — is  not  this  tlie  only  true  way  of  pre- 
serving them  ? " 

Hard  Lot  of  the  German  "Workman. — A  rather 
depressing  picture  of  the  conditions  surrounding  tlie 
German  laboring  classes  is  presented  by  the  Berlin  cor- 
respondent of  the  World's  Work  and  Play  (London). 
He  admits  that  the  masses  of  the  German  people  have 
undoubtedly  advanced  in  wealth  and  well-being  during 
the  last  generation.  "Their  wages  are  higher,  their 
savings  have  enormously  increased,  tlie  working  day  is 
siiorter,  and  social  legislation  has  done  much  to  in- 
sure them  against  accident  and  the  disabilities  of  old 
age."  But,  though  the  German  workingman's  prosper- 
ity has  increased,  it  will  take  another  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury to  place  him  on  the  British  level.  "His  wages 
are  lower,  his  hours  are  longer,  his  life  is  harder, 
his  prospects  are  less  bright,  and,  above  all  and  be- 
yond all,  he  is  crushed  to  the  earth  by  the  burden  of 
militarism,  and  by  the  class  feelings  of  his  race.  Ger- 
man labor  is  still  largely  unorganized."  The  writer 
says  that  he  knows  the  German  coal -miner;  he  has 
been  in  his  home  and  spoken  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  if  there  is  any  class  of  men  in  the  world  more 
than  ever  deserving  pity,  it  is  he.  His  wages  average 
£-11  to  £60  in  the  year.  The  iron-ore  miners  receive  an 
average  of  £35  to  £4-5  a  year  ;  these  averages  are  based 
on  the  last  three  years;  2.19  per  thousand  of  German 
miners  are  killed  annually  at  their  work,  against  1.29  of 
British  miners.  The  health  of  the  German  miners  is 
growing  feebler.  The  giassworkers  in  the  Upper  Pala- 
tinate work  110  to  112  hours, — an  average  of  over  17 
liours  a  day,  sometimes  receiving  as  low  as  12s.  or  14s.  a 
week.  Compare  this  with  the  4(5  to  54  hours  a  week  of 
the  British  glassworker,  with  his  40s.  to  55s.  wages.   The 
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best  paid,  bottle-makers,  receive  21  marks  a  week  in 
winter  and  18  marks  in  summer.  They  work  a  ten- 
hour  day.  The  textile  worker  in  Bavaria  has  a  dismal 
time.  After  their  eleven  hours'  work  in  the  factorj^, 
man  and  wife  return  to  their  home  and  begin  another 
term  of  labor,  sometimes  stretching  to  six  hours.  They 
do  so  to  keep  the  family  from  starvation.  And  when 
work  at  last  is  over,  what  is  the  rest  they  enjoy  ?  Fi-om 
five  to  ten  j^ersons  lie  down  to  sleep  in  one  room.  No 
wonder  that  there  is  grave  unrest  and  discontent. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  half  a  million  German  workmen 
voted  for  the  Socialists.  A  year  ago,  three  million  So- 
cialist votes  were  recorded. 

Do  Professors  Ever  liVrite  Poetry? — In  a  new 

literary  study,  published  under  the  title,  "  Sylvester  of 
Geyer,"  the  German  critic  Ompteda,  writing  in  the 
Oerman  Educational  Herald  (Liepsic),  declares  that 
to-day  there  are  comparatively  few  educators  engaged 
in  literary  work,  and  scarcely  any  in  poetry.  Formerly 
there  were  a  number  of  remarkable  men,  such  as  Gott- 
fried Keller,  Emil  Strauss,  Thomas  Mann,  Otto  Bier- 
baum,  and  others.  To-day,  however,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  any  one  very  distinguished  pedagogue,  in 
Germany  at  least,  who  has  achieved  any  eminence  in 
literature. 

A  French.  VieAV  of  Japanese-American  Re- 
lations.— A  number  of  very  remarkable  articles  are 
appearing  in  the  French  reviews  upon  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States,  most  of  them  reading  into 
the  public  acts  of  our  State  Department,  intentions 
and  designs  of  which  no  American  foreign  policy  could 
ever  be  capable.  In  Revue  ITniverselle  (Paris),  there 
is  an  anonymous  article,  under  the  title,  "  The  Ameri- 
can Policy  in  the  Far  East,"  in  which  the  writer  en- 
deavors to  show  that,  while  Japan  was  very  apprehen- 
sive of  trouble  with  the  United  States  when  the 
American  forces  defeated  Spain  in  the  Philippines,  yet, 
immediately  afterward,  a  secret  understanding  was 
arris'ed  at  between  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  after- 
ward England,  to  "egg  on"  the  Mikado  to  his  present 
war  with  Russia.  Uncle  Sam,  however,  continues  this 
writer,  is  "playing  with  fire  ;"  before  long  he  will  find 
that  Japanese  commercial  competition  and  Japanese 
military  ambition  will  make  more  trouble  for  him  than 
Russia's  exclusive  trade  policies  have  ever  done. 

Would  the  Church  Benefit  by  the  Breaking  of 
the  Concordat  ? — In  the  Conxsjiondunt,  the  Clerical 
monthly  of  Paris,  there  appears  an  analysis  of  the  present 
religious  situation  in  France,  by  E]ug6ne  Boeglin,  in 
which  this  author  argues  that  the  separation  of  the 
Church  and  State  in  the  republic,  the  absolute  abroga- 
tion of  the  famous  Concordat,  would  be  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  Church.  The  new  civic  spirit,  he  declares, 
has  deepened  and  strengthened  the  religious  vitality  of 
the  modern  Frenchman.  In  other  countries  of  Pjurope, 
notably  Austria  and  Holland,  there  is  also  a  revival  of 
earnestness  in  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  Way  of  Peace  for  Russia. — There  is  a  strange 
significance  in  the  advice  given  to  the  Czar  in  an  article 
by  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  a  recent  number  of  La  Revue. 
This  article  was  written  before  the  recent  outbreaks  in 
Russia,  and  consists  of  a  strong  plea  to  the  Czar  to  take 
counsel  with  the  p()i)ular  representatives,  the  French 
writer  assuring  him  that  this  is  tlie  only  way  to  .secure 


speedy  peace.  With  the  support  of  his  people,  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  argued,  the  Czar  would  have  nothing  to  fear. 
He  then  proceeds  to  argue  that  in  ca.se  Russia  should 
feel  a  natural  repugnance  at  .seeming  to  recoil  before 
the  perils  and  sufferings  of  the  war,  she  has  only  to  se- 
cure the  good  offices,  if  not  the  mediation,  of  the  powers. 
France  as  the  ally  of  Russia  and  England  as  the  ally  of 
Japan  are  manifestly  the  countries  to  open  such  nego- 
tiations, while  Germany  and  the  United  States  would 
gladly  help  to  forward  them.  Japan  could  not  maintain 
over-exacting  demands  in  the  presence  of  the  consent  of 
the  powers,  who,  after  all,  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
settlement  of  Manchurian  and  Korean  affairs, — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  China.  It 
would  then  be  possible  to  conclude  a  peace,  equitable 
and  honorable  for  all, — a  peace  which  would  establish  a 
just  and  permanent  equilibriiim  in  the  far  East.  Of 
course,  a  good  deal  would  depend  upon  the  meaning  of 
what  this  French  writer  calls  "  inadmissible"  demands. 
It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  Japan  is  not  likely  to 
abandon  again  all  the  fruits  of  victory  on  the  demand 
of  any  combination  which  is  in  the  least  likely  to  be 
formed  against  her  at  the  conclusion  of  her  war  with 
Russia. 

Japan    and    Ru.ssia    after    the    W^ar.  —  In    the 

Talyo  (Tokio),  Dr.  Nakamura,  an  eminent  Japanese 
political  writer,  goes  minutely  into  Russia's  attitude 
before  and  after  war  broke  out.  This  attitude,  he  de- 
clares, may  be  roughly  divided  into  five  periods  :  (1)  the 
period  of  bluffing,  (2)  the  period  of  declaration,  (3)  the 
period  of  defense,  (4)  the  period  of  keeping  the  enemy  at 
a  respectable  distance,  and  (5)  the  period  of  appealing 
to  other  powers.  Russia  is  too  proud  to  a^jpeal  to  other 
powers  for  help,  so  that  after  the.se  repeated  defeats,  the 
only  course  open  to  her  would  probably  be  to  win  a 
signal  victory  for  once  at  least  and  then  luake  peace 
with  Japan.  If  this  signal  victory  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  next  plan  would  be  to  inveigle  other  powers  into 
this  war,  and  to  be  defeated  by  the  united  powers  of 
Japan  and  other  countries  so  as  to  save  her  face.  How 
will  peace  be  brought  about  ?  This  is  a  very  interesting 
question.  Dr.  Nakamura  seems  to  think  that  peace 
must  be  settled  by  a  mutual  understanding,  not  by  the 
interference  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers  ;  but,  he  says, 
Russia  will  employ  every  possible  means  to  obtain  the 
good-will  of  China.  In  winding  up  this  lengthy  article, 
he  says  we  must  not  approach  Russia  at  the  expen.se  of 
England.  The  Japan-Russian  alliance,  if  such  a  thing 
is  dreamed  of,  is  a  great  mistake.  Japan  must  be  .at 
peace  with  England  under  any  and  all  circumstances. 

The  Abiding  Value  of  the  Old  Testament.— 

The  first  place  in  the  first  number  of  the  new  Church 
magazine.  The  Interpreter,  is  fitly  assigned  to  a  paper 
on  the  permanent  religious  value  of  the  Old  Testament, 
by  Canon  Driver.  As  an  eminent  exponent  of  the  higher 
criticism,  the  writer  is  properly  expected  to  lay  stress, 
not  merely  on  the  things  that  have  been  shaken  by  crit- 
icism, but  on  the  things  which  cannot  be  shaken.  The 
tipsliot  of  his  article  is  given  at  the  close  :  "The  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  enshrine  truths  of  permanent  and 
univer.sal  validity.  They  depict,  under  majestic  and 
vivid  anthropomorphic  imagery,  the  spii-itual  character 
Jind  attributes  of  God.  They  contain  a  wonderful  mani- 
festation of  his  grace  and  love,  and  of  the  working  of 
his  s[)irit  upon  the  soul  of  man.  They  form  a  great  and 
indispensable    prei)aration  for  the  coming  of  Christ. 
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They  exhibit  the  earlier  stages  of  a  great  redemptive 
process,  the  consiiniination  of  which  is  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament.  Tliey  fix  and  exemplify  all  tlie  cardinal 
qualities  of  the  rigliteous  and  God-fearing  man.  They 
insist  upon  the  paramount  claims  of  the  moral  law  on 
the  obedience  of  mankind.  They  inculcate  with  im- 
pressive eloquence  the  great  domestic  and  civic  virtues 
on  which  the  welfare  of  the  community  depends  ;  they 
denounce  fearlessly  vice  and  sin.  The  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  pi-e.sent  examples  of  faith  and  conduct,  of 
character  and  principle,  in  many  varied  circumstances 
of  life,  which  we  our.selves  may  adopt  as  our  models, 
and  strive  to  emiilate.  They  propound,  in  opposition  to 
all  formalism,  a  standai-d  of  pure  and  spiritual  religion. 
They  lift  us  into  an  atmosphere  of  religious  thought 
and  feeling,  which  is  the  highest  that  man  has  ever 
reached,  save  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament.  They 
hold  up  to  us,  in  those  pictures  of  a  renovated  human 
nature  and  transformed  social  state,  which  the  prophets 
love  to  delineate,  high  and  ennobling  ideals  of  human 
life  and  .societj',  upon  which  we  linger  with  wonder  and 
delight,  as  they  open  out  before  us  the  unbounded  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future.  And  all  these  great  themes  are 
set  forth  with  a  classic  beauty  and  felicity  of  diction, 
and  with  a  choice  variety  of  literary  form,  which  are  no 
unimportant  factors  in  the  secret  of  their  power  over 
mankind." 

New  Young  Ireland. — The  political-propagandist 
side  of  the  new  Irish  school  in  litei-ature  is  set  forth  by 
Miss  A.  Macdonell  in  the  London  Bookman.  The 
break-up  of  the  Nationalist  party  and  the  death  of  Par- 
nell,  she  saj^s,  let  loose  forces  which  had  hithei'to  been 
absorbed  by  politics.  "  Likewise  they  left  a  hungry 
gap  in  the  popular  heart  that  had  to  be  filled."  Now 
came  the  chance  of  those  who  long  had  thought  that 
the  cry  of  "Ireland  a  Nation"  had  been  too  narrowly 
interpreted.  Nationality,  they  said,  is  uot  merely  a 
political  fact,  but  a  question  of  the  heart  and  the  soul. 
"A  Parliament  on  College  Green  will  be  a  mockery,  if 
we  still  look  to  England  for  our  ideals,  our  songs,  our 
books,  and  all  that  keeps  the  spirit  alive.  The  people 
are  hungry  for  their  own  food,  and  we  have  within  our 
own  borders  wherewith  to  feed  them."  And  thence 
aro.se  Irish  literary  societies,  and  Gaelic  leagues,  and 
Irish  literary  theaters.  "The  best  means  of  deanglici- 
zatiou  was  felt  to  be  the  revival  of  the  Irish  language 
where  it  was  dead  or  dying,  and  the  feeding  of  the  pop- 
ular imagination  with  the  tales  of  the  proud  old  days 
when  Cuchulain  ruled,  and  Finn  led  his  mighty  men 
to  victory,  and  Oisin  sang.  .  .  .  The  people  have  re- 
sponded to  an  appeal  made  in  their  own  speech  and  out 
of  their  own  pa.st  as  they  had  never  done  before  to  an 
alien  culture." 

Re^vriting  the  History  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution.— The  making  of  the  United  States  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Qiuirterly  Revieiv, 
which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  reversal,  in  the  light  of 
recent  researches  by  American  scholars,  of  the  tradi- 
tional judgment  of  the  principles  and  personages  of  the 
American  Revolution.  One  of  the  boldest  of  these 
American  authors,  Mr.  Sidney  Fisher,  is  specially  com- 
plimented on  his  courage.  He  says:  "The  patriot 
colonists,  when  aroused,  were  lawless,  and  while  clam- 
oring for  independence,  violated  in  a  most  shocking 
manner  the  rights  of  personal  liberty  and  property." 
The  destruction   of  the  tea  in  Boston    harbor  is  so 


genei'ally  described  in  patriotic  terms  in  school  his- 
tories that  no  school-children  would  see  that  it  was 
a  lawless  violation  of  the  rights  of  private  property 
and  an  open  defiance  of  government  authority.  No 
taxation  without  representation  was  never  a  part 
of  the  British  constitution,  and  is  not  even  now ; 
and  the  taxation  of  the  colonies  was  uot  a  new  idea, 
but  had  been  submitted  to  in  many  instances  for  a  cen- 
tury without  protest."  The  distinction  between  ex- 
ternal and  internal  taxation  he  declai-es  absurd  ;  the 
colonists  saw  this,  and  shifted  their  ground.  He  gives 
an  appalling  description  of  the  persecutions  suffered 
by  the  Loyalists  for  ten  years  previous  to  1776,  and 
points  out  that  the  shocking  pi-actices  of  those  days 
have  made  an  indelible  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
and  have  been  the  origin  and  source  of  that  lynch-law 
which  has  been  so  discreditably  conspicuous  in  modern 
times.  "  One  of  the  first  results  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  was  the  rise  of  the  ignorant  classes  into 
power  and  the  steady  deterioration  in  the  character 
and  manners  of  public  men.  Cobblers  and  mechanics 
became  captains  and  colonels,  or  got  important  posi- 
tions in  State  governments.  The  Congress  seemed  to 
become  narrow-minded,  factious,  and  contemptible." 
The  reviewer  mentions  the  singular  fact  that  many 
of  the  Loyalists  of  the  Revolution  were  descended 
from  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  arrived  at  Plymouth  in 
1620  ;  while  the  Puritan  Fathers,  who  settled  nine  years 
later  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  were  the  forefathers  of 
most  of  the  New  England  revolutionists.  Mr.  Fisher 
exposes  the  falsity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  that 
"the  American  Constitution  was  the  most  wonderful 
work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  from  the  brain 
and  purpose  of  man."  The  American  Constitution, 
declares  the  Quarterly  Review  writer,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  grew  out  of  an  ancient  practice,  long  experience, 
and  local  necessities. 

The  First  "  Review  of  Revie^vs." — According  to 
Mr.  G.  A.  Sinclair,  who  writes  about  early  Scottish 
periodical  litei-ature  (in  the  Scottish  Historical  Re- 
view), it  appears  that  it  was  one  Walter  Ruddunan, 
who,  in  1768,  established  the  first  Review  of  Revietvs. 
This  attained  a  circulation  of  3,000  copies,  and  its  por- 
tentous title  ran  :  ^'■ThcWceMy  Magazine,  or  Edinburgh 
Ainusement,  containing  the  essence  of  all  the  maga- 
zines, reviews,  newspapers,  etc.,  published  in  Great 
Britain  ;  also  Extracts  from  every  new  Work  of  Merit, 
whether  political,  literary,  serious,  or  comical."  Besides 
light  articles,  others  of  practical  utility  were  included 
in  the  collection,  suitable,  as  the  publisher  says,  for  the 
"requirements  of  physician,  virtuoso,  country  gentle- 
man, merchant,  mechanic,  or  farmer."  The  poetical 
department  was  specially  reserved  for  "the  tribe  of 
juvenile  readers."  In  discussing  political  affairs,  the 
editor,  more  concerned  for  the  prosperity  of  his  enter- 
prise 'than  the  peace  of  the  world,  regai'ds  with  the 
utmost  complacency  the  prospect  of  war.  As  further 
proof  that  the  weekly  chronicle  constituted  an  impor- 
tant item,  it  may  be  noted  that  when  Mrs.  Siddons 
played  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  in  1784,  the  Edlnhurgh 
Weekly  Magazine,  as  it  was  then  called,  gave  a  full 
account  of  her  performances,  ami  recorded  that  the 
manager  took  the  precaution,  after  the  first  night,  of 
having  an  officer's  guard  of  soldiers  at  the  principal 
door  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  crowd,  which 
began  to  assemble  round  the  theater  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon. 


THE   NEW    BOOKS. 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


MKS.   ALEC-TWEEDIE. 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL. 

WHATEVER  Mrs.  Alec-Tweedie  writes,  no  matter 
if  the  subject  be  remote,  cannot  fail  to  be  interest- 
ing. She  has  the  delightful,  but  uncommon,  quality  of  an 
entertaining  style  wedded  to  a  real  knowledge  of  how  to 
tell  a  story.  Those  who 
have  read  "Through 
Finland  in  Carts  "  will 
find  "  In  Sunny  Sicily  " 
a  worthy  successor 
(Macmillan).  The  vol- 
ume is  illustrated  with 
photographs  (most  of 
them  taken  by  the 
writer)  and  a  map. 

Mr.  Edgar  M.  Condit 
and  his  wife,  having 
spent  two  years  in  trav- 
eling about  the  world, 
with  some  unusual  ex- 
periences, have  written 
a  description  of  these 
travels,  entitled  "  Two 
Years  in  Three  Conti- 
nents "  (Revell). 

The  romance  of  exploration  has,  perhaps,  .seldom  been 
so  fascinatingly  pre.sented  as  in  Mr.  Dillon  Wallace's 
"  The  Lure  of  the  Labrador  Wild  "  (Revell),  the  story  of 
the  exploring  expedition  conducted  by  Leonidas  Hul)- 
bard,  Jr.,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  perished  of  hun- 
ger and  exhaustion  in  the  wilds  of  Labrador  last  year. 
Mr.  Hubbard's  survivor  presents,  in  a  graphic,  literary 
stj'le,  the  tragic  story.  It  is  more  than  the  record  of  a 
journalist's  trip  for  "  copy," — it  is  the  chronicle  of  high, 
noble  purpose  and  achievement,  and  it  appeals  to  tlie 
finest,  best,  and  most  virile  in  man.  Mr.  Wallace  was 
one  of  the  three  who  made  the  expedition, — he  and  Mr. 
Hubbard  being  the  leaders, — accompanied  by  a  hali- 
breed  Cree  Indian,  who  is  described  as  intelligent,  quick 
of  perception,  resourceful,  and  of  fine  character.  A 
number  of  illustrations  from  photographs,  with  three 
original,  accurate  maps,  add  to  the  attractiveness  and 
authenticity  of  the  narrative. 

LITERARY  AND  OTHER  BIOGRAPHIES. 


A  biographical  and 
critical  study  of  "Theo- 
dore Watts  -  Dunton  : 
Poet,  Novelist,  Critic  " 
has  been  written  by 
James  Douglas  and 
published  by  John 
Lane.  One  important 
service  that  this  book 
performs  is  the  collec- 
tion of  reminiscences 
and  anecdotes  concern- 
ing the  English  critic's 
wide  circle  of  distin- 
guished friends  and 


associates  among  the  artists  and  literary  workers  of 
this  generation. 

The  latest  issue,  of  the  .series  of  "English  Men  of 
Letters"  (Macmillan)  is  "Thomas  Moore,"  by  Stephen 
Gwynn.  The  volume  is  uniform  with  the  others  al- 
ready noted  in  these  pages.  Moore's  fate,  says  the 
author,  is  a  capital  example  of  "sudden  fame  acquired 
with  little  difficulty,  followed  by  a  period  of  obscura- 
tion after  the  compelling  power  which  attaches  to  a 
man's  living  personality  has  been  removed." 

A  new  and  "worth  while"  Shakespeare  book  is  Mr. 
Tudor  Jenks'  "In  the  Days  of  Shakespeare,"  one  of  the 
series  of  "Lives  of  Great  Writers"  which  Mr.  Jenks  is 
preparing  for  A.  S.  Barnes.  This  little  volume  consists 
of  a  personal  picture  of  the  Stratford  boy,  and  the  Lon- 
don actor  and  man  of  aff'airs.  There  is  also  added  a 
lielpful  explanation  of  some  of  the  principal  plays,  with 
suggestive  comments. 

The  "Letters  of  Aubrey  Beardsley"  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  (Longman.s,  Green),  with  an  in- 
troductory note  by  the  Rev.  John  Gray,  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  Edinburgh.  These  letters  are  interesting  as  throw- 
ing side-lights  iipon  that  remarkably  sensitive,  artistic 
.soul,  who,  after  years  of  struggle  with  consumption  and 
fighting  against  religious  conviction,  finally  "submit- 
ted, like  Watteau,  his  master,  to  the  Catholic  Church." 


THEODORE  WATTS-DUNTON. 


LEONIDAS  HUBBARD,  JR.,  AND   DILLON   WALLACE. 

(From  a  photograph  reproduced  in  the  book,  "The  Lure  of 
the  Labrador  Wild.") 
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FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 


The  latest  issue  of  the  "English  !^[en  of  Letters  Biog- 
raphies "  (Maciiiillan')  is  "  Sydney  Smith,"  by  George  W. 
V,.  Kussell.  Mr.  Russell  has  liiul  a  great  deal  of  mate- 
rial from  which  to  glean,  and  he  has  made  a  very 
readable  monograph. 

A  new  "Life  of  Florence  Nightingale,"  by  Sarah  A. 
Toolej"  (Macmillan),  has  been  iiublished  to  mark  the 
jubilee  of  this  famous  woman,  who  left  London  in 
October,  1854,  with  a  Jsand  of  thirtj'-eight  nurses,  for 
service  in  tlie  Crimean  War.  The  work  of  the  women 
who  enlisted  as  nurses 
in  our  own  Civil  War, 
and  of  those  who  went 
out  under  the  Red 
Cross  organizations  in 
the  Spanish-American 
war  of  1898,  has  made 
the  functions  of  the 
trained  nurse  more 
familiar  in  this  gener- 
ation than  they  were 
fifty  years  ago,  vs^hen 
Miss  Nightingale  went 
on  her  famous  mission. 
Her  fame  as  a  nurse  be- 
came world-wide,  and 
has  suffered  no  dimi- 
nution in  recent 
times.     Only  a  short 

time  ago,  when  the  editor  of  a  popular  English  maga- 
zine took  a  vote  of  his  readers  as  to  the  most  popular 
heroine  in  modern  history,  out  of  the  300,000  votes  given, 
120,776  were  for  Florence  Nightingale.  This  interesting 
account  of  Miss  Nightingale's  labors  in  field  and  hospi- 
tal will  be  welcomed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

"The  Old  Shipmasters  of  Salem,"  by  Charles  E.  Trow 
(Putnams),  contains  many  reminiscences  of  the  days 
when  Salem  was  a  port  of  great  commercial  importance, 
and  when  her  sailing  masters  had  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion. The  author  .seems  to  have  made  a  faithful  study 
of  the  documentary  materials,  and  the  result  is  a  book 
of  no  little  historical  and  biographical  value.  The  work 
also  contains  some  mention  of  Salem's  many  merchants 
of  the  olden  time. 

The  "Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,"  by  Albert  Fred- 
erick Pollard,  professor  of  constitutional  history  in 
University  College,  London,  has  just  been  issued  (Put- 
nam.s)  as  one  of  the  series  of  biographies  under  the  gen- 
eral title  "  Heroes  of  the  Reformation,"  edited  by  Samuel 
Macaulay  Jackson,  professor  of  church  history  in  New 
York  University.  It  was  because  Cranmer  has  been  so 
often  termed  "  the  mysterious  figure  in  the  English  Ref- 
ormation" that  Professor  Pollard  has  undertaken  to 
depict  the  life  of  the  great  archbishop,  whose  story  is 
"that  of  a  conscience  in  the  grip  of  a  stronger  power." 
It  is  to  him  that  the  English  Church  owes  its  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  most  effective  of  all  its  posses- 
sions. 

BOOKS  ON  NATIONAL  PROBLEMS  AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 

A  new  book,  entitled  "The  Governance  of  England," 
by  Sidney  Low  (Putnams),  contains  attractive  chapters 
on  certain  phases  of  British  constitutional  government 
which  have  caused  no  little  perplexity  among  American 
institutions.  Particularly  enlightening  is  Mr.  Low's 
treatment  of  "The  Selective  and  Elective  Functions  of 
the  House  of  Commons,"  "Government  by  Party," 
"  Ministerial  Responsibility,"  and  "  The  Prime  Minister 


and  the  Inner  Cabinet."    This  latter  subject  is  one  that 
has  not  been  sufficiently  studied  by  Americans. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful,  valuable  dissections  of 
American  national  character  by  a  foreigner  is  Prof. 
Hugo  Miinsterberg's  "  The  Americans"  (McClure,  Phil- 
lips), which  has  just  been  translated  from  the  original 
German  by  Dr.  Edwin  B.  Holt,  of  Harvard.  When, 
some  years  ago.  Professor  Miinsterberg  (who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  occupies  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Har- 
vard) brought  out  his  famous  book  "  American  Traits," 
it  was  thought  in  some  quarters  that  he  was  perhaps 
too  decided  in  criticising  certain  American  tendencies 
and  defending  German  ideals.  In  his  latter  book,  how- 
ever, which  was  written  for  Germans,  he  deals  in  a 
detailed  way  with  the  political,  economic,  intellectual, 
and  social  aspects  of  our  national  culture,  endeavoring 
to  interpret  systematically  the  democratic  ideals  of 
America.     Occasionally  he  cuts  to  the  quick,  but  when 

it  is  remembered  that 
he  wrote  in  German 
for  the  Germans,  it 
will  frequently  be  no- 
ticed that  his  sharp, 
analytical  mind  has 
discovered  an  unsus- 
pected virtue.  From 
his  foreign  point  of 
view,  he  is  enabled  to 
observe,  criticise,  and 
praise  with  more  title 
to  credit  than  the  na- 
tive would  be.  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg, 
on  the  whole,  has  a 
very  high  opinion  of 
the  possibilities  offer- 
ed to  American  de- 
velopment, and  his'  chapters  on  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  United  States  are  intensely  interesting. 

"  The  Color  Line  :  A  Brief  on  Behalf  of  the  Unborn" 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.),  is  the  title  of  a  discussion  by 
Prof.  William  Benjamin  Smith,  of  Tulane  University, 
New  Orleans,  setting  forth  the  Southern  argument  on 
the  race  question,  buttressed  with  statistics  of  the  birth 
and  death  rates  and  the  crime  of  the  Southern  negro. 
Professor  Smith  believes  that  no  evil  could  equal  the 
race  decadence  that  would  follow  any  considerable  con- 
tamination of  the  white  race  by  African  blood.  His 
effort  in  this  work,  however,  is  to  put  aside  all  senti- 
mental considerations  and  conduct  a  purelj^  scientific  in- 
quiry undisturbed  byany  partisan  or  political  influences. 
A  very  interesting  and  thought-provoking  interview 
with  Katherine  Bereshkovska,  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  Outlook,  and  portions  of  which  were  re- 
produced in  our  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month"  for 
February,  has  been  reprinted  by  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co. 
To  the  interview  Mr.  Ernest  Poole  has  added  a  charac- 
terization and  description  of  the  famous  Russian  rev- 
olutionist, now  in  this  country. 

A  novel  form  of  text-book  has  been  compiled  by  Dr. 
Thomas  S.  Adams  and  Miss  Helen  L.  Sumner,  of  the 
LTnivei-sity  of  Wisconsin  (Macmillan).  The  book  is  en 
titled  "  Labor  Problems,"  and  it  contains  much  valuable 
information  on  such  topics  as  cooperation,  profit-shar- 
ing, labor  organizations,  and  employers'  associations, 
the  sweating  system,  strikes  and  boycotts,  emigration, 
and  woman  and  child  labor.  There  is  also  contained 
in  the  volume  a  summary  of  labor  legislation. 
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SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 

Prof.  Ernst  Haeckel  attained  world-wide  fame  by  his 
book,  "The  Riddle  of  the  Universe."  The  success  of 
this  volume  has  encouraged  him  to  continue  in  the 
field  of  making  books, 
and  he  has  just  brought 
out  another  volume, 
"  The  Wonders  of  Life  " 
(Harpers),  which  takes 
up  in  detail  many  bio- 
logical questions  only 
cursorily  touched  upon 
in  his  former  work. 
In  this  volume  Pi'ofes- 
sor  Haeckel,  who  occu- 
pies the  chair  of  biology 
in  the  University  of 
Jena,  treats  of  organic 
science,  under  the 
heads  of  the  knowl- 
edge, nature,  func- 
tions, and  history  of 
life.     The  translation  is  by  Joseph  McCabe. 

Ml'.  J.  S.  Kingsley's  "Elements  of  Comparative  Zo- 
ology "  (Holt)  has  been  revised  and  issued  in  a  second 
edition.  Professor  Kingsley  occupies  the  chair  of  zo- 
ology in  Tufts  College.  His  scholarly  little  work  only 
aims  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  serious  study  of 
zoology. 

A  RECORD  OF  BRITISH  ART. 

A  history  of  English  arts  development,  and  a  story  in 
which  almost  all  the  art  personalities  of  the  past  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  in  England  are  the  characters,  is 
contained  in  "The  Memorials  of  Edward  Burne-Jones" 
(Macmillan).     This  work,   in  two  volumes,  is  by  "G. 

B.-J.,"  which,  of  course, 
stands  for  Gertrude  (?) 
Burne-Jones.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Burne- 
Jones  family  upon  Eng- 
lish art  cannot  be 
over-estimated,  and  the 
debt  of  the  world  to  the 
pre-Raphaelite  move- 
ment is  beginning  to  be 
fully  recognized.  This 
handsome  two-volume 
work  is  copiously  and 
appropriately  illustrat- 
ed with  portraits  in  tint 
of  Burne-Jones  and 
most  of  the  prominent 
personalities  connected 
with  the  art  movement  of  the  past  century  in  England. 
The.se  include  William  Morris,  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne, John  Ruskin,  Uante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Phillip 
Burne-Jones,  and  reproductions  of  a  number  of  famous 
paintings. 

A  USEFUL  MANUAL  OF  GYMNASTICS. 
It  has  been  chiefly  through  the  untiring  exertions  of 
Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  that  there  will  be  a  series  of 
international  Olympic  games  in  1908.  There  will  be  a 
series  of  preparatory  congresses  and  gatherings,  includ- 
ing a  sport  and  physical  correction  congress  at  Brussels 
during  the  present  year,  to  be  presided  over  by  his  Maj- 
esty, King  Leopold  of  Belgium  ;  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
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national  Olympic  Committee  at  Berlin  next  year,  under 
the  Emperor's  patronage,— and  the  fourth  Olympic 
Games  of  the  modern  era,  to  be  held  at  Rome  in  1908. 
Baron  de  Coubertin  has  spent  years  of  effort  and  thought 
upon  this  project,  and  his  enthusiastic  devotion  will 
probably  make  this  a  success,  as  it  has  made  other  ven- 
tures successes  in  which  he  has  been  interested.  Baron 
de  Coubertin  has  just  written  a  very  intere.sting  little 
book,  entitled  "Gymnastique  Utilitaire"  (U.seful  Gym- 
nastics), which  has  been  issued  by  Felix  Alcan,  in  Paris, 
as  one  of  the  library  under  the  general  title,  "The  Edu- 
cation of  the  Youth  of  the  Twentieth  Century."  This 
little  volume  is  dedicated  to  President  Roosevelt.  It 
covers  the  entire  field  of  sports  and  jihysical  exercises 
which  can  be  of  any  possible  use.  The  three  division."? 
which  the  author  makes  are  (1)  Rescue,  (2)  Personal 
Safety,  and  (3)  liocomotion.  Fencing,  boxing,  horse- 
riding  and  yachting  are  considered  among  the  sports. 

BOOKS  ON  RELIGION  AND  ETHICS. 

Paul  Bourget's  latest  work  is  ostensibly  a  novel,  but 
to  English  readers  it  will  appear  as  a  purely  pathological 
presentation  of  the  relation  between  the  Roman  Church 

and  its  adherents  in  the 
matter  of  divorce.  The 
book  is  entitled  "A  Di- 
vorce" (Scribners).  M. 
Bourget's  theme  is  the 
working  out  of  the 
moral  law  of  the 
Church  upon  the  eccle 
siastical  sin  of  a  woman 
in  taking  a  new  hus- 
band, according  to  the 
laws  of  France,  when 
the  Church  forbids 
such  a  thing.  It  is  real- 
ly the  story  of  an  in- 
tense mental  and  moral 
struggle  between  reli- 
gion and  love. 

Dr.  Wayland  White, 
author  of  "Gleams  From  Paul's  Prison,"  has  prepared 
a  little  inspirational  volume  entitled  "Home  Ideals'" 
(American  Baptist  Publication  Society).  It  consists  of 
a  number  of  chajiters  on  the  closest  relations  of  life,, 
including  some  helpful  words  on  what  husbands,  wives,, 
brothers,  and  sisters  should  be  in  the  home. 

"  I  searched  up  and  down  the  earth — and  found  it  in  my 
own  soul.  I  implored  heaven  and  hell — and  the  fleld 
daisies  answered  me."  This  is  one  of  the  prayers,  by 
Muriel  Strode,  in  "My  Little  Book  of  Prayers"  (Open 
Court  Pu))lishing  Co.). 

The  work  done  by  the  Union  Pour  1' Action  Morale  in 
France  is  being  extended  by  an  extensive  campaign  of 
publicity.  One  of  the  recent  noteworthy  issues  of  this 
organization  is  an  illustrated  account  of  the  hard  life 
led  by  the  Newfoundland  fishermen.  This  appears 
under  the  title  "  Pecheurs  de  Terre-Neuve"  (Fishers  of 
Newfoundland),  with  a  preface  by  Paul  Desjardins, 
and  some  graphic  illustrations  by  the  French  artist  E. 
Yrondy. 

Still  we  have  books  by  Pastor  Wagner.  "  My  Appeal 
to  America"  (McClure,  Phillips),  with  an  introduction 
by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  and  notes  and  appendixes,  has 
just  appeared.  Dr.  Abbott  characterizes  Pastor  Wag- 
ner as  a  man  who,  in  a  preeminent  degree,  has  given  to 
the  world  "  vitalized  truths."    The  famous  Frenchman's 
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message  to  the  American  people  is  a  call  to  active  good- 
ness and  "the  simple  life."  Another  of  the  early  Wag- 
ner books,  *'  The  Busy  Life,"  has  been  translated  and 
published  (Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.),  with  the  sub-title, 
"The  Quest  of  Energy."  This  Review  has  already 
commented  more  than  once  upon  the  sane,  helpful 
vahie  of  Pastor  Wagner's  works. 

Dr.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Canon  of  Rochester,  England,  has 
written  a  small  volume,  entitled  "Bible  Problems  and 
the  New  Mat€rial  for  Their  Solution  "  (Putnams),  which 
he  sub-heads  as  "a  plea  for  thoroughness  of  investiga- 
tion addressed  to  churchmen  and  scholars." 

CHILDREN,  AND  ABOUT  THEM. 

A  very  handsome  book  typographically,  as  well  as  a 
daintily  written  one  from  a  literary  standpoint,  is  Mr. 
Edward  S.  Martin's  "The  Luxury  of  Children  and 
Some  Other  Luxuries"  (Harpers).  Mr.  Martin,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  the  author  of  "  Windfalls  of  Observa- 
tion," "A  Little  Brother  of  the  Rich,"  and  other  books. 
His  text  can  be  seen  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  volume, 
"  I  don't  know  of  any  aspect  in  which  earth  appears  to 
better  advantage  than  as  a  playground  for  small  chil- 
dren." The  very  "  fetching  "  marginal  illu.strations  in 
tint  are  by  Sarah  S.  Stillwell. 

A  series  of  delightful  pictures  of  real  children,  with 
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a  story  to  match,  have  been  published  under  the  title 
"The  Age  of  Innocence"  (Dodd,  Mead),  by  Walter 
Rus.'^ell,  author  of  "The  Bending  of  the  Twig."  Mr. 
Rus.sell  has  made  the  pictures  and  the  text  himself. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  colored  portrait  of  Miss  Ethel  and 
Master  Archie  Roosevelt. 

BOOKS  OF  HUMOR. 

One  poor  mortal,  who  has  been  afflicted  for  years  with 
rheumatism,  has  written  an  exceedingly  humorous  book 
on  his  experience  with  cures,  under  the  title  "Being 
Done  Good  "  (The  Brooklyn  Eagle  Press).  The  author, 
Mr.  Edward  B.  Lent,  recites,  in  genuine  humorous 
style,  his  experiences  in  being  cured  of  the  rheumatism, 
with  "comments  on  the  advance  made  by  medical  sci- 
ence during  the  past  5,500  years." 

Evelyn  Gladys  is  a  new  writer  of  vigor  and  point.  She 
has  just  brought  oiit  a  work,  entitled  "  Thoughts  of  a 
Fool"  (Chicago:  E.  P.  Rosenthal  &  Co.),  with  a  sub- 
title, "  Twenty-six  Chapters  of  Good  Stuff."  It  is  made 
up  of  chapters  of  rugged  philosophy  on  the  facts  of 
every-day  life.  Its  general  spirit  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  sentence :  "It  seems  to  me  if  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  in  the  physical  or  social  world,  it  would  be 
better  to  remove  the  cause,  and  until  the  cause  is  re- 
moved, let  us  have  as  much  discord  as  possible." 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  wintei'  has  been  one  of  such  se- 
Rigorous  Verity, — and  of  such  unwonted  and 
Winter.  stubborn  persistence  far  into  the 
month  of  March, — that  the  reluctant  dawn  of 
spring  becomes,  in  tlie  minds  of  at  least  half  the 
American  people,  a  matter  of  deep  and  positive 
concern.  In  the  northern  half  of  the  country, 
the  winter  brought  records  of  low  temperature 
and  heavy  snowfall  that  reminded  the  oldest  in- 
habitant of  the  orthodox  weather  of  his  boyhood, 
before  the  climate  had  changed.  The  South  was 
swept  by  cold  waves  and  snowstorms.  In  parts 
of  the  West  the  snow  blockade  caused  the  fuel- 
supply  to  fail,  so  that  in  some  places  the  farmers 
burned  their  corn,  and  in  others  their  fences. 
Late  in  March  there  still  remained  in  hundreds 
of  densely  populated  streets  of  New  York  City 
great  masses  of  discolored  and  unwholesome 
enow  and  ice,  from  the  time  of  the  so-called 
"  blizzard  "  of  January  25  and  26.  The  gradual 
disintegration  of  the  filth-laden  snowbanks  was 


A  WELOOMK  CALL. 


<Spring  comes  at  last  to  rescue  Father  Knickerbocker  from 
the  clutch  of  winter.)— From  the  World  (New  York). 


thought  to  be  the  cause  of  an  epidemic  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  or  "  spotted  fever,"  that  devel- 
oped in  New  York  last  month,  and  that  led  to 
the  official  appointment  of  a  special  investigating 
commission  of  leading  medical  experts. 

So  bad  was  the  condition  of  these 
New  York  Streets  through  at  least  seven  or  eight 
^''^'  continuous  weeks,  that  in  many  of 
them  it  was  practically  impossible  for  fire  en- 
gines to  make  their  way.  Many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  had  been  spent  for  snow- 
removal,  with  good  results  on  a  few  main  thor- 
oughfares, but  otherwise  little  or  no  achievement. 
Thus,  the  longer  days,  with  warm  rains  and 
spring  sunshine,  were  anxiously  awaited  by  the 
people  of  the  most  densely  crowded  metropolis 
in  the  world.  Meanwhile,  the  population  of 
New  York  has  seemed  to  be  increasing  day  by 
day,  with  an  ever-intensifying  pressure  upon  the 
resources  and  facilities  that  are  peculiar  to  that 
city.  The  great  office  buildings,  central  mer- 
cantile establishments,  and  many-storied  cloth- 
ing and  other  factories  in  the  middle  and  lower 
part  of  Manhattan  Island  are  constantly  being 
multiplied,  and  are  thus  increasing  the  day  pop- 
ulation of  this  district  of  concentration.  At  the 
same  time,  the  tenement-house  capacity  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  island  has  l^een  growing  at  a 
corresponding  pace,  while  the  number  of  people 
coming  across  the  East  River  from  Brooklyn 
and  adjacent  districts  has  been  greater  from 
week  to  week.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
swarms  of  workers  who  cross  each  morning  from 
Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  and  the  various  New  Jer- 
sey suburbs  ;  while  there  is  a  moderate  but  con- 
stant growth  in  the  number  of  people  who  come 
to  town  from  the  northern  suburbs  by  the  sev- 
eral lines  of  the  New  York  Central  system  and 
by  the  Now  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  trains, 
as  well  as  by  extensions  of  the  elevated  and  street 
railway  systems. 
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Photograph  by  the  New  York  JVorld. 

AN  ORDINARY  NEW  YORK  STREET,   LAST  MONTH. 

(This  is  not  one  of  the  worst,  and  is  comparatively  passable.) 


February.  To  crown  an  al- 
most unbearable  situation, 
there  came,  early  in  March, 
a  strike  on  the  new  subway 
rapid-transit  lines,  and.  upon 
the  elevated  railroad  system, 
which  is  under  the  same 
management  as  the  subway. 
And  although  this  strike 
proved  futile  and  did  not  last 
long,  it  succeeded  in  greatly 
hampering  and  retarding  the 
business  of  taking  people  to 
and  from  their  homes,  and 
demoralized  the  service  for 
weeks.  Never  before  had 
the  people  of  New  York  so 
painfully, — with  such  hard- 
ship and  suffering, — discov- 
ered their  dependence  upon 
means  of  sti'eet  transit  as  a 
thing  almost  fundamental  to 
their  existence.  They  will 
not  forget  the  object  lesson. 


,,    ^  The  result  of  all  this  has  been,  dur- 

The  Transit     .  ,  , 

Problem  in  lug  the  months  01  JB  ebruary  and 
Acute  Form,  j^j^j-gij^  —  when  inclement  weather 
drove  everybody  to  the  use  of  street-transit  fa- 
cilities even  for  short  distances, — such  a  conges- 
tion of  the  local  means  of  transportation  as  the 
world  has  probably  never  seen  before  under  any 
circumstances.  The  crowds  going  to  and  fi'om 
the  world's  fair  grounds  at  St.  Louis  on  the 
days  of  greatest  attendance,  and  those  moving 
back  and  forth  from  Jackson  Park  at  the  time 
of  the  Chicago  exposition,  were  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  that  New  York  witnessed  every 
day,  without  special  occasion,  during  March  and 


Photograph  by  the  New  York  Anterican. 

STAGE-COACH  SPECIALLY  CHARTERED  FOR  TELEPHONE  GIRLS 
LAST  MONTH,  BY  THE  EMPLOYING  COMPANY,  ON  ACCOUNT 
OP  OVERCROWDED  STREET  CARS. 


The  results  of  this  experience  in  the 
metropolis  of  America  will  be  pro- 
found in  their  character.  A  public 
opinion  has  been  created  which,  among  other 
things,   has  already  compelled  the  granting  to 


Some 
Practical 
Results. 


Photograph  by  the  New  York  IVorld. 

HANGING  TO  THE  CAR  PLATFORMS,  A  REGULAR  PRACTICE  IN 
NEW  YORK  LAST  MONTH. 
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Photograph  by  the  New  York  Afnerican. 


A   NEW   YORK   STREET-KAILWAY  SCENE  OK  LAST  MONTH. 


a  separate  company  of  important  franchises  for 
an  underground  railway  system  which  will  oper- 
ate a  number  of  tunnel  tubes  under  the  Hudson 
River  and  will  connect  on  the  west  side  with 
rapid-transit  lines  to  all  the  important  New  Jer- 
sey suburbs.  On  the  New  York  side,  it  will 
have  lines  reaching  into  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness districts.  The  situation  has  further  given 
urgency  and  impetus  to  plans  for  the  rapid  and 
extensive  development  of  the  lines  of  the  present 
company's  subway  system,  and  important  legis- 
lation at  Albany  will  have  authorized  the  grant- 
ing of  further  franchises  to  the  most  favorable 
bidder  for  subway  lines  not  yet  undertaken. 
Meanwhile,  the  New  York  Central  system  is 
pushing  with  rapidity  the  work  upon  its  stupen- 
dous new  terminal  facilities,  and  will  add  new 
tracks,  to  be  operated  for  rapid  and  frequent 
electric  suburban  service,  for  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  The  New  Haven  system  also  has  great 
projects  in  hand,  and  the  Long  Island  system  is 
likewise  to  be  transfoi-med  into  a  network  of 
electric  lines  for  suburban  business.  The  Penn- 
sylvania road  is  at  work  upon  its  great  plan  for 
bringing  its  trains  under  the  Hudson  River  into 
the  heart  of  New  York,  and  other  systems  from 
the  westward  are  in  their  turn  entering  upon 


policies  of  a  similar  nature.  Brooklyn's  best 
talent  has  been  engaged  all  winter  upon  the 
problem  how  to  make  the  new  bridges  carry 
electric  cars  and  ti'ains  in  such  a  way  as  to  ac- 
commodate the  greatest  number  of  people  with 
the  least  delay.  It  is  practically  agreed  that 
there  must,  on  the  New  York  side,  be  something 
in  the  nature  of  great  loops  connecting  bridge 
terminals  and  sweeping  out  toward  the  heart  of 
the  city  in  such  a  way  that  there  can  be  a  con- 
tinuous movement  of  hundreds  of  street  cars  and 
elevated  and  subway  trains,  across  the  river  by 
one  bridge  and  liack  again  by  another,  with  a 
corresponding  development  of  terminal  and  con- 
necting facilities  on  the  Brooklyn  side. 


Huge 


No  city  in  the  world  has  ever  had  to 
Engineering  face  such  difficult  problems  relating 
Outlays.  ^^  transit  as  those  which  have  lately 
confronted  New  York,  and  in  no  other  city  has 
there  ever  been  so  tremendous  an  outlay  for  the 
engineering  and  construction  enterprises  that 
belong  to  transit  and  similar  services  as  those 
now  under  way  in  New  York  or  soon  to  bo  en- 
tered upon.  Great  as  is  the  Panama  Canal  in  its 
vastness  as  a  public  work  and  in  its  probable 
cost,  it  falls  far  behind  in  these  respects  when 
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SENATE. 

(Chairman  of  a  joint  legislative  committee  investigating 
the  gas  situation.) 

compared  with  the  magnitude  and  cost  of  tlie 
engineering  projects  now  under  way  or  in  im- 
mediate contemplation  relating  to  the  public 
services  of  the  metropolis  of  New  York.  And 
with  so  much  at  stake  having  to  do  with  the 
future  comfort,  well-being,  and  prosperity  of 
millions  of  people,  and  with  the  present  expendi- 
ture of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollai's,  it  is  not 
strange  that  there  should  be  a  growing  interest 
in  the  principles  of  government  and  administra- 
tion that  are  involved,  and  an  even  keener  in- 
terest in  those  commercial  phases  of  politics 
that  are  always  to  be  found  where  public  fran- 
chises are  at  stake  and  huge  contracts  for  con- 
struction work  are  to  be  secured. 

„    ,,     This    municipal    situation    has    been 

New  Yorh  s  .     .  "^  ,  ^ 

Pressing  pressed  m  many  ways  upon  the  at- 
Concerns.  Mention  of  the  legislature  at  Albany 
during  this  year's  session.  Every  year  it  grows 
more  plain  that  metropolitan  affairs  ought  to  be 
fully  in  the  control  of  the  people  of  the  city, 
and  relieved  from  the  domination  of  committees 
of  the  State  legislature.  The  fundamental  rem- 
edy would  lie  in  dividing  New  York  into  two 
States,  one  of  them  to  comprise  the  existing 
New   York   City   and    adjacent   territory.      But 


such  a  division,  with  all  its  theoretical  advan 
tages,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  practical  ques- 
tion. There  is  nothing  to  do,  therefore,  but  to 
take  the  cumbersome  machinery  that  now  exists 
and  use  it  for  the  best  results  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  it.  Even  with  a  lack  of  complete 
self-government,  and  the  difficulty  of  too  much 
interference  from  the  State  legislature,  it  makes 
an  immense  difference  to  New  York  City  what 
elements  are  in  control  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment. Thus,  at  present  there  are  grave  scandals 
in  connection  with  the  contracts  for  lighting  the 
streets.  It  is  charged  that  the  Tammany  ad- 
ministration has  been  paying  the  lighting  mo- 
nopoly an  excessive  and  needless  price  for  this 
public  service.  The  matter  was  taken  up  in  the 
legislature  at  Albany,  and  after  much  agitation 
and  many  charges  of  undue  lobby  influence,  it 
was  decided,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of 
the  legislators,  to  investigate  the  light  business. 
This  vote  was  taken  on  March  17,  and  the  in- 
vestigation began  in  the  following  week. 

If  Mayor  Low  had  been  reelected  and 
Euiis  of  there  had  been  a  continuance  and  de- 
Tammany.  yelopment  of  his  efficient  methods, 
the  public-lighting  question  would  by  this  time 
have  been  satisfactorily  solved  and  scandals 
would  have  been  avoided.  In  a  number  of  as- 
pects, Mr.  McClellan's  administi'ation  has  not 
offended  the  best  sense  of  the  community  to  any 
such  extent  as  it  was  offended  by  former  Tam- 
many governments.  Yet  Tammany  is  always 
the  same,  however  its  viciousness  may  be  cloaked. 
Thus,  the  Democratic  papers  have  been  vying 
with  the  Republican  press  in  accusations  to  the 
effect  tliat  the  leaders  of  Tammany  have  been 
profiting  in  all  sorts  of  ways  from  their  control 
over  franchises  and  quasi-public  work.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Tammany 
boss,  is  connected  with  contracting  firms  which 
are  engaged  in  doing  work  to  the  aggregate  of 
several  hundred  million  dollars,  chiefly  for  cor- 
porations which  have  had  to  secure  franchises 
and  obtain  municipal  consent  before  entering 
upon  their  projects. 

The  reasons  which  in  the  recent  past 

Election      liave  Convinced  most  of  the  best  citi- 

This  Year.     ^^^^  ^^  -^^^  York  that  partisanship 

has  no  place  in  city  government  are  more  cogent 
this  year  than  ever  before.  A  mayor  is  to  be 
elected  in  the  coming  autumn,  and  a  candidate 
of  the  utmost  strength  should  be  brought  for- 
ward. Those  who  will  be  most  active  in  select- 
ing such  a  candidate  are,  however,  wise  enough 
to  see  that  nothing  could  be  gained  hy  an  early 
clioice,  but  that  the  winter  and   spring  should 
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be  spent  in  securing  every  possible  aid  to  better 
municipal  conditions  from  the  legislature  at 
Albany.  Hard  efforts  in  that  direction  will  have 
accomplished  a  great  deal  when  the  results  of 
the  session  are  summed  up.  The  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  great  corporations  and 
special  interests  upon  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  not  confined  to  representatives  of 
one  party  ;  and  it  seemed  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  proceedings  to  have  accomplished  its  pur- 
poses. But  there  were  men  of  clean  courage 
and  quick  decision  who  snioked  out  the  ras- 
cality, put  members  of  the  Legislature  on  their 
good  behavior,  and  helped  to  secure  legislative 
results  of  a  substantial  sort  for  the  well-being 
of  the  great  masses  of  people  living  and  toiling 
in  New  York  City. 

There  will  be  cheaper  gas,  better 
Legislation  methods  in  the  development  of 
fot  the  City.  |^^.g^j^gj|;  systems,  probably  some  com- 
prehensive plan  of  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  water-supply,  and  progress  in  several  other 
directions,  as  a  result  of  recent  work  in  which 
some  of  the  Republican  leaders  of  New  York 
City  have  been  notably  active,  together  with 
reform  bodies  like  the  City  Club.  Among  acts 
of  the  Legislature  from  which  good  results  are 


HON.  JOHN  KAINES,  OK  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  SENATE. 

(Leader  in  liquor  legislation.) 


MR.  JACOB  H.  SCHIFF. 

(Who  served  last  month  on  a  committee  to  report  on  New 
York  police  conditions.) 

hoped  may  be  mentioned  the  amendments  to  the 
Raines  liquor  law,  by  means  of  which  it  is  de- 
clared that  several  thousand  of  the  most  harm- 
ful and  vicious  resorts  may  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  problems  of  a  city  like  New  York 
are  of  appalling  magnitude,  yet  they  need  not  be 
despaired  of.  Never  before  were  so  many  men 
of  intelligence,  high  character,  and  strong  con- 
viction interested  in  trying  to  deal  with  these 
affairs.  AVhen  great  financiers  like  Mr.  Jacob  H. 
Schiff,  with  all  their  cares  and  interests,  stand 
ready  to  give  thought  and  sympathy  as  well  as 
money  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  com- 
munity, it  is  clear  that  we  are  moving  steadily 
toward  the  time  when  the  best  business  talent 
will  administer  public  finance,  and  when  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  will  be  as  carefully  considered 
by  the  ablest  minds  as  in  the  years  past  has  been 
the  welfare  of  tlus  money-making  corporations. 

'J'he    municipal   election    in   (Tiicago 

Chicago  s  a         -i    ,  mi  ^■^■ 

Great        occui's  ou  April  4.      ilie  personalities 
Contest.      ^^^     j^jj^j    ^^Q    candidates    for    mayor 

stand  out  boldly,  and  the  issues,  while  technical 
and  complicated,  relate  to  one  paramount  subject. 
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MB.  JOHN  M.   HARLAN. 

(The  Republican  candidate  for  mayor  of  Chicago.) 

Mr.  John  M.  Harlan  is  tlie  Republican  candi- 
date, and  Judge  Edward  F.  Dunne  is  the  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Harlan, 
Avhile  still  a  young  man,  has  for  ten  years  been 
a  striking  figure  in  Chicago's  municipal  politics, 
and  is  known  to  possess  in  the  highest  degree 
the  qualities  of  courage  and  probity.  Judge 
Dunne  has  for  some  time  past  been  a  well-known 
member  of  the  local  judiciary.  The  issue  relates 
to  the  future  of  the  Chicago  street-transit  busi- 
ness. Judge  Dunne  and  the  Democratic  plat- 
form demand  immediate  municipal  ownership  of 
all  street-railway  lines.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
carrying  out  of  this  policy  would  cost  Chicago, 
for  the  buying  out  of  the  assets  and  rights  of  the 
existing  companies  and  the  proper  new  equip- 
ment of  the  lines,  a  sum  reaching  well  toward 
1100,000,000.  Mr.  Harlan  and  the  Republicans 
favor  the  granting  of  franchise  extensions  to  the 
street-railway  people  for  a  comparatively  short 
period,  on  condition  of  a  thorough  modernizing 
of  the  equipment  and  service,  with  the  right  re- 
served to  the  municipality  to  buy  the  system 
after  a  specified  number  of  years,  at  the  actual 
value  of  the  cars  and  other  tangiljle  assets,  with 
no  allowance  for  fi-anchises  and  good-will. 


Harlan  is  on  many  accounts  also  a  diflBcult  one, 
but  it  would  probably  work  out  more  satis- 
factoi'ily.  The  voters  have  not  only  to  choose 
between  these  candidates  with  their  different 
platforms,  but  also  to  express  themselves  upon 
several  questions  coming  before  them  by  refer- 
endum. One  of  these  questions  I'eads,  "Shall 
any  fi-anchise  be  granted  to  street  railways?" 
The  answer  given  by  the  voters  to  these  ques- 
tions on  a  separate  ballot  paper  will  doubtless 
have  much  to  do  with  determining  Chicago's 
permanent  policy.  If  Judge  Dunne  be  elected 
and  his  programme  can  be  carried  out,  Chicago 
will  have  entered  upon  the  largest  scheme  of 
mimicipal  ownership  and  ojDeration  that  any  city 
in  the  world  has  undertaken  up  to  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Harlan  was  some  years  ago  definitely 
committed  to  the  idea  of  the  municipal  owner- 
ship of  the  street  railways,  and  he  does  not  now 
reject  that  principle.  He  is,  however,  arguing 
with  great  earnestness  against  the  plan  of  buy- 
ing out  the  assets  of  the  existing  companies, 
which  he  characterizes  as  "worthless  junk." 
Rather  than  make  such  an  investment,  he  would 
have  the  city  put  its  capital  into  an  effective 
new  subway  system,  on  the  one  hand,  and  into 
surface  lines  on  streets  not  now  held  by  the 
existing  companies, — these  new  lines  to  be  run 
in  connection  with  municipal  lines  on  streets 
where  the  old  franchises  have  already  expired 
or  else  are  at  the  point  of  expiration. 


The 
Rival 


The  programme  of  Judge  Dunne  in- 
volves many  difficulties  that  would 
Programmes,  p^oijably  make  for  long  litigation  and 
delay   in   the  courts.      Tlie    programme   of  Mr. 


JUDGE  EDWAKD   F.   DUNNE. 

(The  Democratic  candidate  for  mayor  of  Chicago.) 
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If  Chicago   really   means  to   go  into 
A  Promising  ^^^Q  business  of  passeno;er  ti'ansit  on 

Out  look.  .     .         1  -.r  TT        1  ' 

municipal  account,  Mr.  Harlan  s 
method  of  doing  it  would  seem  to  promise  bet- 
ter results  for  the  people  of  Chicago  than  Judge 
Dunne's  method,  for  in  one  case  the  public 
money  would  have  been  expended  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  an  obsolete  service,  while  in  the  other 
case  every  penny  of  the  city's  money  would  be 
spent  upon  wholly  fresh  additions  to  the  transit 
facilities  of  Chicago.  This  would  compel  the 
existing  companies,  or  their  successors  in 
ownership,  to  modernize  their  service  under 
pressure  of  municipal  competition.  Thus,  the 
citizens  would  have  secured  a  doubled  or  quad- 
rupled extent  of  transit  service,  all  up  to  the 
latest  standards.  The  people  of  Chicago  are 
aroused  to  the  point  of  doing  something  of  first- 
class  importance,  regardless  of  expense,  in  secur- 
ing for  their  city  an  up-to-date  system  of  street 
railways  and  rapid-transit  lines  ;  and  they  seem 
to  have  learned  how  to  protect  their  own  inter- 
ests as  against  the  greed  of  monopoly  corpora- 
tions. In  principle,  their  fight  for  the  public 
welfare  is  not  so  different  from  that  which  the 
people  of  New  York  are  carrying  on,  and  which 
in  some  form  or  other  is  to  be  found  going  on 
in  every  large  American  city. 

There  is  nothing  destructively  radical 
Radical      in  the  recent  self-assertion  of  the  peo- 

Mooement.      ^j^    ^|     ^|^g    ^|,.-gg    ^f    ^^^  york    and 

Chicago  against  the  great  public-service  corpora- 
tions. The  companies  have  made  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  out  of  capitalizing  the  rights 
and  privileges  that  belong  to  the  public  itself. 
In  New  York,  for  example,  where  excessive 
prices  are  paid  to  the  lighting  trust  for  the  elec- 
tric illumination  of  the  streets,  and  where  the 
public  pays  a  dollar  per  thousand  feet  for  its 
gas,  large  dividends  are  distributed  upon  light- 
ing securities  that  sell  at  fancy  prices  in  the 
stock  market  and  that  represent  in  volume  several 
times  the  money  actually  invested  in  the  light- 
ing business.  It  is  expected  that  new  legislation 
will  bring  the  price  of  gas  down  to  75  cents  or 
thereabouts  ;  but  it  is  also  likely  that  this  will 
be  done  gradually  upon  a  sliding  scale,  in  order 
not  to  deal  too  rudely  with  so-called  vested  in- 
terests. Much  will  depend  upon  the  results  of 
the  investigation  by  the  legislative  committee, 
which  promises  to  be  vigorous  and  thorough,  and 
which  will  go  into  various  phases  of  gas  and 
electric  lighting  in  New  York  City.  In  all  the 
pending  agitation  in  American  cities  and  Ameri- 
can States  against  tlie  greed  of  corporate  mo- 
nopoly, there  seems  at  the  present  time  a  remark- 
ably sane  and  equitable  disposition  on  the  part 
of  those  who  represent  the  public  interest. 


i^^„  „o  These  movements  in  New  York  and 
and  the  Chicago,  however,  although  they  in- 
usiness.  ^q^^q  vastly  more  in  value,  and  also  in 
their  relation  to  the  actual  comfort  and  well-being 
of  large  populations,  have  not  attracted  nearly  so 
wide  notice  as  tlie  comparatively  novel  and  sen- 
sational action  of  the  Legislature  and  governor 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  in  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  shipping,  refining,  and  sale  of  the 
product  of  the  oil  wells  of  the  State.  All  the 
salient  facts  will  be  found  in  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  the  present  number  of  this  Review  by 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Harger,  of  Abilene,  Kan.  Mr. 
Hai-ger  gives  an  account  of  the  opening  of  the 
Kansas  oil  fields  and  the  growth  of  the  indus- 
try, and  relates  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  State  determined  to  assert  itself  against  the 
methods  of  the  Standard  Oil  monopoly.  The 
one  thing  most  widely  commented  upon  through- 
out the  country  has  been  the  appropriation  of 
money  for  the  building  and  operation  of  a  State 
oil  refinery.  A  more  thoughtful  study  of  the 
subject,  however,  would  seem  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  building  of  a  small  public  refinery  to 
be  worked  by  convict  labor,  while  interesting 
and  significant  for  a  number  of  reasons,  is  not 
a  matter  comparable  in  importance  with  the 
other  legislative  steps  just  taken  by  the  people 
of  Kansas.  They  have  dealt  in  such  a  way  with 
the  question  of  transportation  as  to  give  in- 
dependent shippers  the  same  rates  and  advan- 
tages that  belong  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 

This  they  have  done  by  makino;  the 

Securing  .,        .  ,.  •'  .         -  . 

Equal  Oil  pipe  Imes  common  carriers  and 
Chances.  ^^  ^^aj^i^g  measures  to  secure  equal 
railroad  rates.  Such  steps  cannot  be  complained 
of  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  It  is  not  pre- 
vented from  carrying  on  its  business  with  every 
opportunity  in  the  State  of  Kansas  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  capitalist  or  company  may  now 
engage  in  the  business  of  transporting  or  refining 
petroleum  with  the  same  access  to  common  car- 
riers that  is  enjoyed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. Unquestionably  we  have  entered,  in  this 
country,  upon  a  period  of  business  operations 
upon  the  large  scale  by  great  corporations.  There 
are  advantages  in  this,  and  there  can  be  no  seri- 
ous harm  in  it,  provided  there  is  no  infringement 
of  the  rights  of  smaller  companies  or  firms  to  a 
like  use  of  facilities  that  are  in  their  nature  pub- 
lic and  common.  Kansas,  therefore,  is  not  likely 
to  teach  us  so  much  by  the  operation  of  her  oil 
refinery  as  by  her  vigorous  application  of  the 
sound  principle  that  common  carriers  must  give 
everybody  a  square  deal.  Already,  before  the 
end  of  March,  the  maximum  oil-rate  law  had 
resulted  in  the  starting  of  a  dozen  independent 
refineries. 
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Many  years  ago,  when  the  raising 
Similar  and  Sale  of  wheat  was  the  principal 
Efforts.  husiness  of  the  pioneer  fanners  of 
the  Northwestern  States,  there  grew  up  monopo- 
lized lines  of  elevators  at  every  way  station 
throughout  the  wheat  country,  and  these  enjoyed 
such  relations  to  the  railroad  that  the  farmer 
was  obliged  to  sell  his  wheat  to  them  at  the 
price  they  chose  to  pay.  If  he  wished  to  ship 
his  wheat  independently,  the  railroad  found  it- 
self unable  to  supply  him  with  cars.  The  situ- 
ation became  impossible,  and  the  legislatures 
learned  how  to  apply  the  old-fashioned  princi- 
ples of  equity  to  the  business  of  inspecting,  grad- 
ing, storing,  and  transporting  the  staple  crops. 
The  grievances  have  in  the  main  been  over- 
come, and  the  once  bitter  feud  between  the 
farmers  and  the  railroads  in  the  Northwest 
seems  now  to  have  lost  most  of  its  acute  charac- 
ter. Whether  moved  by  the  example  of  Kansas 
or  prompted  by  the  needs  of  their  own  localities 
and  a  certain  spirit  that  is  in  the  air  this  year, 
a  number  of  other  States,  especially  in  the  West, 
have  this  year  been  dealing  with  these  questions 
of  practical  control  of  monopolies  and  more  ef- 
fective regulation  of  railroad  rates.  The  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  discussion  of  private-car 
lines  iised  for  the  shipment  of  fresh  beef,  fruit, 


and  other  edible  supplies,  and  the  demand  for 
their  national  regulation,  have  naturally  had 
their  effect  upon  many  legislatures  in  the  atti- 
tude they  have  assumed  toward  local  monopolies 
or  common-carrier  inequalities. 

,  In  this  number  of  the  Review  will 

industry"  be  found  an  article  of  authoritative 
Report.  character  telling  about  the  Govern- 
ment's recent  investigation  of  what  it  entitles 
"The  Beef  Industry."  It  is  written  by  Dr.  E. 
Dana  Durand,  a  very  able  young  economist  and 
an  expert  investigator  now  connected  with  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations.  Mr.  Durand  was  en- 
gaged for  many  months  in  the  beef  investiga- 
tion, and  has  now  gone  to  work  under  Commis- 
sioner Garfield's  direction  upon  the  inquiry  inta 
the  oil  business  apropos  of  the  situation  in  Kan- 
sas and  elsewhere.  Our  readers  will  remember 
Dr.  Durand's  instructive  article  in  this  Review 
for  February  on  "Street  Railway  Fares  in  the 
United  vStates,"  also  based  upon  government  in- 
vestigations. We  must  ask  for  his  present  arti- 
cle on  the  beef  business  a  thoughtful  reading  on. 
the  part  of  those  who  have  been  influenced  by 
the  numerous  harsh  criticisms  of  Mr.  Garfield's, 
report.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  inquiry 
was  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the 


The  Michigan  Legislator  (to  the  Paul  Revere  of  Kansas)  :  "  We  have  no  oil  wells,  but  we're  in  on  the  scrap ! " 

From  the  Journal   (Detroit). 
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MR.   GARFIELD  GOES  A-CALLING. 

(The  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  having 
finished  his  examination  of  the  beef  trust,  has  instituted 
another  rigid  examination  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.) 
—From  the  Times  (Minneapolis). 

attacks  of  a  class  of  writers  engaged  in  furnish- 
ing articles  of  the  "frenzied"  sort  to  widely 
circulated  magazines.  However  sincere  these 
writers  may  be, — and  however  dramatic  and  con- 
vincing their  way  of  telling  what  they  have  found 
out, — they  are  very  far  from  being  engaged  just 
now  in  conducting  a  scientific  investigation.  Fur- 
thermore, sensationalism  is  their  stock  in  trade  ; 
and  they  would  be  out  of  business  at  once  if 
they  should  attempt  to  tell  the  truth  in  a  well- 
proportioned  way. 


Opposite 


There  are  two  diametrically  opposite 
"poMs"  points  of  view.  First,  there  is  that 
of  Vieu).  ^^  ^Yi^  people  who  have  conceived  of 
an  industry  like  what  they  call  the  "  beef  trust  " 
as  inherently  oppressive  and  a  public  evil, — a  con- 
spiracy to  bring  about  abnormal  conditions.  To 
them  it  is  simply  a  giant  monopoly  existing  in 
order  that  it  may  control  the  market  and  perma- 
nently depress  the  prices  to  be  paid  the  farmers 
and  ranchmen  for  their  cattle,  while  maintain- 
ing always  at  unduly  high  levels  the  prices  ex- 
acted from  consumers  for  their  necessary  supplies 
of  meat.  The  enemies  of  the  monopoly  thus 
think  of  it  as  exacting  a  first  large  profit  from 
the  cattle  men  and  a  second  large  profit  from  the 
meat-consumers,  while  managing  to  get  a  third 
large  profit  from  wrong  and  illegal  relations  to 
the  railroad  companies,  and  a  fourth  or  per- 
haps a  fifth  large  profit  from  the  many-sided 
development  of  industry  that  grows  out  of  util- 
izing the  by-products  of  the  slaughter-houses. 
The  opposite  point  of  view  is  that  which  is  held 


by  those  engaged  successfully  in  the  beef  in- 
dustry, and  their  apologists.  They  think  of 
themselves  as  having  so  eliminated  the  waste  of 
old-fashioned  competition,  and  of  business  on 
the  small  scale,  that  their  improved  methods 
have  become  a  great  and  positive  boon  to  the 
cattle  men  of  the  West  and  the  beef -consumers 
of  the  East.  They  believe  that  their  facilities 
for  transportation  and  cold  storage,  and  their 
methods  of  packing  and  distributing  fresh  meat 
and  of  preparing  and  marketing  other  food  prod- 
ucts, are  of  positive  benefit  to  the  consumers, 
and  that  the  public  gains  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  Armours  and  Swifts  and  Morrises  gain  from 
all  this  development  of  improved  methods. 

Finding  the    Now,  as  between  these  two  points  of 

EconofYiic 

Mean  of  view,  the  plain,  unsensational  truth 
Truth.  -g  ^^  i^g  found,  by  such  an  investi- 
gation as  Commissioner  Garfield  undertook. 
Neither  of  the  extreme  points  of  view  is  wholly 
correct.  The  report  transmitted  to  Congress  by 
the  President  just  before  the  session  closed  ought 
to  be  highly  reassuring  to  everybody  honestly 
concerned.  There  are  some  real  problems  respect- 
ing the  carrying  on  of  large  industries  that  we 
shall  not  solve  in  this  country  this  year  or  next. 
The  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  no  destructive  mission.  What- 
ever may  be  wrong,  under  existing  United 
States  laws,  in  the  way  in  which  the  beef  indus- 
try is  carried  on  by  the  half-dozen  largest  pack- 
ing firms  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Attor- 
ney -  General  for  unsparing  prosecution.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  had  prin- 
cipally to  ascertain  facts  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  Congress  adopted  in  March  of  last 
year  relating  to  prices  of  cattle  and  dressed  beef, 
and  the  organization,  conduct,  and  profits  of  the 
corporations  engaged  in  the  beef  industry.  This 
work  has  been  well  carried  out  by  competent 
men,  with  impartiality.  In  so  far  as  the  subject 
is  one  that  requires  further  attention,  it  will 
not  be  dropped. 

„  ,,.  .         The    greatest    advantage    to    be    de- 

PUul  ICltU  ... 

and  Its  rived  from  investigations  like  this, 
Results.  ^^^  from  the  ever-growing  publicity 
that  now  envelops  the  affairs  of  large  corpora- 
tions, is  one  that  is  as  yet  almost  unperceived. 
It  can  be  stated  in  one  short  sentence  :  Com- 
pany after  company  is  setting  its  house  in  order 
as  respects  things  tliat  would  not  bear  inspection. 
It  would  not  be  difficult,  for  instance,  to  men- 
tion here  a  number  of  important  companies  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  longer  accept  any  rail- 
road rebates  or  special  favors  as  against  smaller 
competitors.      They  feel  that  they  cannot  afford 
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the  harm  that  niig-ht  come  to  them  from  attacks 
iipou  such  grounds.  They  are  relying,  now  and 
hencetortli.  not  so  much  upon  special  privileges 
as  upon  the  legitimate  use  of  their  larger  and 
better  facilities  for  making  and  marketing  their 
wares.  The  very  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations exists,  that  it  is  wholly  coui-ageous 
and  independent,  and  that  it  will  use  its  powers 
temperately  yet  unfailingly  for  the  public  good, 
is  undoubtedly  having  its  wholesome  effect  in 
causing  monopolistic  corporations  to  refrain 
from  some  of  their  former  practices. 

Prospective    Xo  wise  man  could  expect  that  the 

Value  of  TA  <-  i.       J?    /I  1 

Commerce  new  Department  oi  Commerce  and 
Department,  ^abor  Would  evolve  any  magical 
method  for  curing  evils  in  the  economic  system 
of  the  country.  It  had  first  to  become  carefully 
organized  in  order  to  do  any  work  at  all,  and 
then  it  had  to  take  up  its  tasks  as  they  present- 
ed themselves  and  try  to  deal  with  them  in 
a  straightforward  way.  Mr.  Cortelyou,  as  the 
first  Secretary  at  the  head  of  the  department, 
brought  about  a  good  working  organization. 
The  country  will  find  in  due  time  that  this  de- 
partment can  in  a  variety  of  ways  serve  public 
interests  as  regards  commercial  and  industrial 
pursuits,  and  make  itself  of  decided  benefit  and 
profit,  just  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  demonstrated  its  usefulness  by  serving  the 
people  in  ways  that  repay  in  dollars  and  cents, 
a  hundred  times  over,  all  that  the  department 
costs  the  public  treasury.  And  there  are  other 
government  services  relating  to  the  economic 
interests  of  the  people  that  must  now,  in  this 
age  of  preeminent  business  activity,  be  devel- 
oped for  greater  usefulness. 

.^,    „  .,      ,  The    Interstate    Commerce  Commis- 

The  Railroad      ...  .  .  mi       -n        ■ 

Question  Still  sion  IS  a  case  m  point,  ihe  rresi- 
Pending.  (jgj^j  thinks  its  powers  ought  to  be 
considerably  expanded  in  view  of  the  need  of  a 
more  effective  oversight  and  control  of  the  busi- 
ness of  transporting  commodities  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another.  The  people  agree 
with  the  President,  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives sustained  him  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote.  In  spite  of  all  pressure  put  upon  the  Sen- 
ate, however,  it  refused  to  take  any  action  ;  and 
so  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  expired  on  March 
4  with  the  pending  subject  of  railroad  control 
and  I'ate  legislation  to  be  dealt  with  by  its  suc- 
cessor. President  Roosevelt  expects  to  call  an 
extra  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  to  meet 
in  October.  It  is  his  intention  to  lay  before  this 
extra  session  the  need  of  railroad  legislation,  and 
also  the  duty  of  revising  some  of  the  schedules 
of  the  Dingley  tariff.     The  new  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives will  be  quite  as  ready  to  take  the 
President's  view  of  railroad  legislation  as  was 
the  body  that  has  now  expired.  But  the  Sen- 
ate,— in  spite  of  the  fair  promises  of  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  speak  for  it  as  a  body,  or  for 
the  committees  most  closely  concerned, — will  not 
l)e  any  more  disposed,  in  October,  to  regulate 
railroads  than  it  has  been  during  the  past  winter. 

Furthermore,   the  President's  views 

Hoiu  to  ,  ,    .  •11     1 

Influence  on  the  suDject  Will  liave  no  great 
Senators,  -^eiglit  witli  a  large  number  of  the 
Senators,  who  take  their  advice  on  such  ques- 
tions from  other'  sources.  If  these  Senators 
took  their  advice  from  their  constituents  at 
home,  no  one  could  reasonably  complain,  e.ven 
if  they  were  always  in  disagreement  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  here  we 
have  a  case  in  which  the  constituencies  are  on 
the  side  of  the  President  to  an  overwhelming 
extent.  The  corporation  Senators  do  not  repre- 
sent their  States  aright.  It  is,  therefore,  plain 
that  if  there  is  to  be  any  effective  rate  legisla- 
tion next  fall  or  winter,  it  can  only  come  about 
through  such  persistent  work  by  the  newspapers 
and  the  people  of  the  several  States  as  will 
smoke  out  the  Senators,  man  by  man,  compel 
them  to  say  what  they  mean  to  do,  and  put 
them  on  record  in  no  ambiguous  fashion.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  can  have  railroad 
legislation  if  they  want  it,  but  they  can  have  it 
only  by  this  method.  If  the  people  of  West 
Virginia,  for  instance,  want  something  done, 
they  must  compel  Mr.  Elkins  to  understand  it  in 
no  uncertain  way.  If  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land mean  business,  there  are  several  Senators 
who  should  be  cross-examined  by  their  constitu- 
ents, "down  to  the  ground." 

Both  Senators  from  New  York  have 

Some  Senators  ....  ,       ,         ,         .      , 

to  Be  spent  their  lives  as  the  heads  of  the 
Interrogated.  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^  corporations  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  new  laws.  It  behooves 
the  people  of  New  York,  therefore,  in  the  months 
of  the  Congressional  recess,  to  let  Mr.  Piatt  and 
Mr.  Depew  know  what  they  want,  and  to  find 
out  what  Mr.  Piatt  and  Mr.  Depew  are  propos- 
ing to  do  about  it.  Mr.  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania 
(who  was  seriously  ill  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  recent  session,  much  to  the  loss  of  the  Senate 
and  the  country),  not  only  has  a  highly  trained 
mind  of  his  own,  but  a  well-perfected  habit  of 
speaking  it  with  precision  and  without  fear.  The 
Pennsylvania  people,  therefore,  will  have  no 
trouble  in  finding  out  what  Mr.  Knox  is  ready 
to  do  about  helping  to  pass  railroad  bills.  His 
general  view  is  well  known.  As  for  Senator  Pen- 
rose, he  can  be  asked,  and  doubtless  he  will  answer. 
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Senators  Kean  and  Dryden,  of  New  Jersey,  are 
supposed  to  have  important  connection  with 
large  financial  and  otlier  corporations,  and  the 
political  elements  in  New  Jersey  are  not  radical 
in  their  corporation  attitude.  But  there  are 
great  numbers  of  individual  citizens  in  New  Jer- 
sey who  agree  with  the  President,,  and  who 
would  do  well  to  make  their  views  known  to 
the  gentlemen  who  represent  their  State  in  the 
Senate.  Mr.  La  Follette  will  doubtless  turn  up 
from  Wisconsin  with  strongly  formulated  and 
very  radical  views  already  well  known.  The 
country  would  be  more  interested  in  finding  out 
exactly  what  position  so  influential  a  Senator  as 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Spooner,  will  take  when  the 
railroad  subject  is  really  brought  to  a  focus  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  toward  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  several  States,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
in  the  bered,  the  legislatures  are  to  be 
states.  chosen  in  November  which  will  have 
United  States  Senators  to  elect.  In  some  of 
these  States  the  popular  choice  for  Senator  is 
ascertained  at  primary  elections.  In  others,  the 
issue  is  fought  out  practically  in  the  nominating 
and  electing  of  members  of  the  Legislature 
whose  views  on  the  Senatorial  question  are 
known.  In  a  number  of  States,  preliminary 
Senatorial  contests  are  going  to  be  affected  by 
the  question  whether  a  candidate  is  supported 
by  the  railroads  and  great  corporations  or  is 
standing  for  the  public  interests.  The  present 
time  is  singularly  favorable  for  a  calm,  search- 
ing discussion  by  the  newspapers  and  the  people 
of  every  phase  of  this  subject  of  railroads  and 
industrial  corporations  in  legislation  and  politics. 
For  one  thing,  these  subjects  can  just  now  be 
discussed  with  less  bias  of  partisanship  than  at 
almost  any  time  in  the  past.  President  Roose- 
velt's attitude  upon  such  matters  is  not  partisan 
in  its  nature.  It  is  true  that  by  the  claims  of 
some,  and  by  the  reproaches  of  others,  he  has 
been  credited  or  charged  with  having  gone  over 
to  a  Democratic  position.  But  the  real  cleavage 
among  public  men  on  these  questions  does  not 
follow  the  party  lines. 

r  •/  f  When  Congress  adjourned,  on  the 
Santo  Domingo  4th  of  March,  the  Senate  remained 
reaty.  ^^^  ^^^  weeks  in  extra  session  (with 
Vice-President  Fairbanks  in  the  chair  and  the 
new  Senators  sworn  in)  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
firming Presidential  appointments,  and,  especi- 
ally, to  consider  the  pending  Santo  Domingo 
treaty.  It  was  found  that, — although  a  variety 
of  amendments  were  adopted  in  order  to  make 
the  treaty  more  palatable  to  one  Senator  or 
another, — the  necessary  two-thirds  support  could 


not  be  rallied  ;  and  this  subject  also  went  over, 
to  be  taken  up  again  next  autumn  or  winter. 
Here  again  we  have  a  topic  of  great  importance 
upon  which,  if  one  estimates  correctly,  the  pre- 
ponderant opinion  of  the  country  supports  the 
President  and  the  administration,  in  the  new 
policy  toward  Santo  Domingo,  as  explained  in 
these  pages  last  month,  and  thoroughly  described 
and  defended  in  the  article  by  Prol  John  Bassett 
Moore.  Some  of  the  Senators  opposed  the  treaty 
because  they  frankly  avowed  their  desire  to  annex 
Santo  Domingo  to  the  United  States  and  regarded 
the  proposed  arrangement  as  one  that  would  bring 
about  so  good  an  adjustment  of  Santo  Domingo 
affairs  as  to  obviate  the  demand  for  annexation. 
This,  certainly,  was  an  intelligible  position,  and 
an  honest  one  ;  but  although  these  Senators  may 
wish  to  annex  Santo  Domingo,  one  does  not 
find  any  strong  tide  of  public  opinion  setting 
in  that  direction.  Other  Senators  opposed  the 
treaty  because  they  declai-ed  that  it  brought 
about  a  relationship  which  would  inevitably 
lead  lip  to  annexation, — the  first  step  toward 
which  they  were  determined  to  oppose  with 
all  firmness.     This  was  not  a  sound  position. 

Precedent  "^^^^^  Were  Still  other  .Senators  who 
versus  professed  to  be  willing  enough  to 
rac  ice.  (\qq\  after  the  manner  of  this  treaty 
with  Santo  Domingo  but  for  the  fact  that  we 
might  thus  have  established  a  precedent  which 
would  prevent  our  dealing  upon  their  precise 
merits  with  analogous  situations  that  might  arise 


ONE  THING  TO  AVOID. 


"  In  this  collection  business  don't  play  at  the  cat's-paw  act." 
From  the  Brookli/n  Eagle  (New  York). 
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in  other  Latin-American  republics.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  all  our  recent  experience  shows  liow 
directly  we  deal  with  such  problems  upon  their 
individual  merits,  regardless  of  precedents.  "\Ye 
have  made  Cuba  an  entirely  independent  repub- 
lic, but  have  given  her  some  commercial  advan- 
tages and  stand  sponsor  before  the  world  for 
her  internal  good  order  and  external  solvency 
and  honor.  In  the  case  of  Venezuela,  we  have 
worked  out  an  arbitration  plan  for  adjusting 
foreign  claims  and  a  financial  plan  for  paying 
off  the  claims  as  adjusted,  and  this  we  have 
done  without  impairing  independence  and  self- 
government  in  Venezuela.  At  Panama,  we  have 
countenanced  the  creation  of  a  new  republic 
under  our  auspices  and  protection,  and  with  re- 
lations to  our  government  not  based  upon  any 
precedent.  Far  earlier  tlian  any  of  these  ar. 
rangements,  we  had  come  into  unwritten  rela- 
tions with  Mexico  of  an  intimate  and  mutually 
beneficial  kind  under  which  Mexico  is  safe  from 
foreign  aggression  and  practically  guaranteed 
against  serious  domestic  instability. 


Our 


Now,  the  case  of  Santo  Domingo  is 
MissJon  in  uot  SO  mucli  One  of  theory  as  one  of 
San  Domingo.  ^^^^^  practical  conditions.  Circum- 
stances have  made  us  the  one  interested  power 
that  can,  to  everybody's  satisfaction,  assist  in 
straightening  out  the  disordered  finances  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  in  carrying  out  a  plan 
for  adjusting  foreign  indebtedness  and  gradually 
paying  it  off.  It  will  cost  us  nothing  to  do  this 
useful  piece  of  work,  and  it  will  positively  promote 
those  causes  of  peace,  friendliness,  and  good 
order  in  the  world  that  sensil)le  and  far-seeing 
men  have  at  heart.  Most  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  brought  against  the  protocol  have 
been  quibbling  and  far-fetched.  In  any  case, 
under  the  terms  of  the  arbitration  of  last  summer, 
we  shall  continue  for  some  time  to  come,  as  we 
have  already  begun,  to  administer  several  ©f  the 
Santo  Domingo  custom-houses,  in  order  to  work 
out  the  adjudicated  claims  of  the  San  Domingo 
Improvement  Company.  With  Santo  Domingo's 
entire  concurrence,  we  could  just  as  well  as  not 
use  the  same  machinery  of  financial  intervention 
to  satisfy  the  European  creditors  and  thus  to  pre- 
vent what  will  otherwise  be  quite  likely  to  oc- 
cur,— namely,  a  seizure  and  occupation  of  Santo 
Domingo  by  one  or  more  European  powers. 


Our  Place 

in  the 
Caribbean. 


Then  would  arise  the  danger  that 
such  occupation  would  not  be  aban- 
doned in  the  near  future,  and  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  gradual  development  of  a 
European  naval  base  in  West  Indian  waters, 
which  are  now  regarded  as  our  own  chief  naval 


rendezvous.  As  to  precedents,  and  the  assump- 
tion of  future  responsibility  for  debt-collecting 
in  otlier  republics,  it  is  needless  to  borrow 
trouble.  If  similar  situations  should  arise, — 
for  example,  in  the  little  Central  American  re- 
publics,— it  would  be  the  merest  incident  of  ad- 
ministration, in  so  far  as  any  cost  or  effort  were 
involved,  for  our  government  to  act  as  receiver 
and  liquidator.  But,  the  very  fact  that  such 
steps  might  be  taken  would  have  a  wholesome 
effect  upon  the  methods  of  reckless  finance  in 
these  small  republics.  The  existence  of  Uncle 
Sam's  approved  machinery  for  passing  revolu- 
tionary republics  through  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings would  act  as  a  deterrent,  and  would  thus 
diminish  the  need  for  applying  the  remedy.  In 
no  case  would  we  ever  be  likely  to  have  to  use  our 
influence  in  these  matters  excepting  in  what  is  al- 
ready coming  to  be  pretty  well  established  as  our 
own  peculiar  sphere  of  influence  around  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  help  to  make  the  situation  clear. 
When  we  acquired  the  mouths  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, a  hundred  years  ago,  our  full  control  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  became  inevitable.  And  our  inter- 
est in  the  Caribbean  Sea  became  so  important 
as  to  aid  in  the  evolution  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine as  it  was  originally  expressed.  That  con- 
cern for  our  naval  supremacy  in  the  Caribbean 
has  steadily  grown  until, — through  the  expul- 
sion of  Spain  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  our 
acquisition  of  the  Panama  Canal, — we  have  made 
the  Caribbean  Sea  our  own  for  naval  control  as 
completely  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  have, 
indeed,  become  so  dominant  there  that  our  sense 
of  duty  must  be  aroused. 

Everything  we  have  done  for  Porto 

Two  Latin-      tt  /-,    i  t    t-.  t  t 

American  Rico,  Cuba,  and  Panama  has  been  at 
Groups.  once  for  the  well-being  of  the  inhab- 
itants and  the  improvement  of  larger  relations. 
We  shall  extend  our  influence  to  Santo  Domin- 
go and  Haiti  and  to  the  small  republics  of  Cen- 
tral America.  In  due  time  we  shall  obtain  the 
warm  good-will  both  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia 
and  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  render 
both  of  those  republics  substantial  help  in  get- 
ting upon  such  a  basis  of  business  prosperity 
and  political  stability  as  are  enjoyed,  under  our 
neighborly  influence,  by  Mexico  and  Cuba.  It 
would  perhaps  be  well  to  drop  the  term  "Monroe 
Doctrine  "  as  applying  to  our  present  policy  to- 
ward the  countries  extending  from  Mexico  down 
the  isthmus  and  including  Venezuela  and  Co- 
lombia as  well  as  the  Greater  Antilles.  W^e 
have  a  part  to  play  within  this  sphere  that  is 
more  than  negative.  It  is  to  this  group  of 
countries  that  the  views  laid  down  so  broadly 
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ty  Secretary  Olney  in  his  correspondence  with 
Lord  Salisbury  really  pertain.  Those  views 
were  further  developed  under  McKinley,  and 
have  been  very  strongly  set  forth  and  maintained 
under  Roosevelt.  We  shall  probably  have  to 
show,  further,  what  we  mean  by  taking  an 
active  interest  in  the  latest  complications  of 
Yenezuela.  That  country  is  just  now  engaged 
in  confiscating  the  property  of  the  French  Cable 
Company,  and  it  also  persists  in  depriving  an 
American  company  of  its  asphalt  properties. 
It  may  become  the  duty  of  our  government  to 
take  up  these  two  controversies  upon  their  sub- 
stantial merits,  and  thus  to  dispute  the  finality 
of  the  decisions  of  Venezuelan  coui'ts.  All  this 
interference  with  affairs  in  the  ring  of  republics 
around  the  Caribbean  Sea  belongs  to  a  policy 
that  nas  long  be"  growing  up  through  practical 
conditions,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently formulated,  and  differentiated  from  the 
more  negative  ideas  that  belong  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Quite  apart  from  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, we  have  assumed  an  active  and  at  times  a 
rather  dominating  interest  in  the  affairs  of  our 
more  immediate  Latin-American  neio-hbors. 


A  Distinction 

of 

Policy. 


When,  however,  one  looks  farther 
down  the  map  of  South  America,  the 
policy  of  Uncle  Sam  takes  on  a  wholly 
different  complexion.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  be- 
comes important  then  only  in  its  earlier,  nega- 
tive aspects.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
the  makers  of  public  opinion  in  the  Argentine, 
Chile,  and  Brazil  so  lamentably  fail  to  under- 
stand the  very  alphabet  of  the  policy  that  pre- 
vails at  Washington.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
it  relates  to  those  important  republics  merely 
means  that  we  in  the  United  States  have,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  independence  of  South 
America,  held  steadfastly  to  the  view  that  the 
Latin  republics  were  to  develop  in  their  own 
way  without  being  subjected  to  the  danger  of  re- 
conquest  by  any  transoceanic  colonizing  power. 
Thus,  if  the  idea  that  Germany  was  planning 
to  secure  the  southern  part  of  Brazil  should  have 
been  found  to  be  well  based,  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  could  be  counted  upon  by  Brazil  to 
almost  any  extent  for  the  protection  of  Brazilian 
territory  against  German  designs.  But  there  is 
not  going  to  be  any  European  attempt  to  seize 
territory  below  the  northern  coasts  of  South 
America.  And  the  Yankees,  as  we  are  called  in 
those  southern  countries,  have  no  other  thoizght 
for  the  larger  states  of  South  America  than  a  de- 
sire for  their  prosperity  and  for  the  growth  of 
trade  and  friendly  relations  between  us  and  them. 
Yet  the  newspapers  we  receive  from  Buenos 
Ayres,    Valparaiso,    Rio   de  Janeiro,  and   other 


AN  ARGENTINE  VIEW  OF  OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  SANTO 
DOMINGO. 

Samto  Domingo  :  "  Don't  forget,  Seiior,  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, which  says,  'Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors.' " 

Uncle  Sam  :  "■  Oh,  in  place  of  this  we  always  prefer  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  which  tells  us,  '  Take  what  you  can  get 
and  run.'  "—From  Caras  y  Carctas  (Buenos  Ayres). 

such  centers  indicate  persistent  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  policy  of  the  United  States.  This 
was  strikingly  shown  in  two  or  three  cartoons 
reproduced  in  this  magazine  last  month.  It  is 
shown  in  another  reproduced  this  month,  deal- 
ing with  our  supposed  designs  upon  Santo  Do- 
mingo. There  is  nothing  now  to  be  said  ex- 
cepting that  it  will  be  the  part  of  statesmanship 
and  diplomacy  at  Washington,  during  President 
Roosevelt's  new  term,  to  use  every  means  for 
the  removal  of  these  misconceptions  in  South 
America,  and  for  the  establishment  with  the 
Argentine,  Chile,  and  Brazil  of  relations  as  cor- 
dial as  those  that  now  exist  between  our  gov- 
ernment and  that  of  France  or  England. 


Amity  Toward 


Not  only  with  the  Spanish-speaking 
Spanish-     world  of  our  Western  Hemisphere, 

Spealiing  Men.  ^^^    ^j^^  ^-^-^    y^^    Spanish   people  of 

the  Iberian  Peninsula,  our  relations  are,  it  is 
hoped,  soon  once  more  to  become  of  the  best. 
We  are  in  the  early  summer  to  send  to  Spain  a 
naval  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Chester,  who  will  conduct  American  astronomers 
to  that  country  for  the  purpose  of  observing  an 
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MR.  WILLIAM  M.  COLLIER. 

(The  new  American  minister  to  Spain.) 

eclipse  of  the  sun  which  is  due  in  the  month  of 
August.  It  is  expected  that  no  ship  will  go  that 
was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish- 
American  AVar,  while  everything  else  that  is  pos- 
sible will  be  done  to  show  our  good-will  toward 
Spain.  Our  new  minister  to  that  country,  Mr. 
"William  M.  Collier,  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
is  a  young  lawyer  of  marked  attainments,  who  has 
written  well-known  law  books,  and  has  served  the 
Department  of  Commerce  atWashingtonina  legal 
capacity.  He  conceives  of  his  mission  as  one  of 
friendliness.   Our  Spanish  relations  are  important. 

"While  tlie  work  of  the  last  Congress 

What  Congress  ....  '^ 

Did  and  was  consiaerable  m  the  aggregate, 
Failed  to  Do.  ^j^^  Senate's  refusal  to  do  what  was 
expected  of  it  makes  a  very  large  pait  of  the 
chapter.  The  needed  legislation  for  the  Panama 
Canal  passed  the  House,  but  failed  in  tlie  Sen- 
ate. This  would  have  enabled  the  President  to 
reorganize  the  existing  cumbersome  commission 
and  would,  have  affected,  in  other  ways  the  man- 
agement of  the  great  undertaking.  The  pro- 
posed railway- regulation  bill  passed  the  House 
almost  unanimously,  but  could  get  no  considera- 
tion in  the  Senate.  A  very  important  pure-food 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Plouse — a  measure  of  fai-- 


reacliing  consequence — and  it  was  held  up  in 
the  Senate.  The  House  duly  passed  a  satisfac- 
tory Statehood  l)ill,  admitting  Oklahoma  and  the 
Indian  Territory  as  one  State  and  uniting  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  and  admitting  them  as  an- 
other State.  The  Senate  would  not  concur  in  this 
statesman-like  settlement  of  the  question,  and  so 
the  whole  business  has  gone  over  to  the  next  Con- 
gress. The  Santo  Domingo  treaty  was  a  matter  of 
prime  importance,  but  the  Senate  passed  it  over 
until  the  extra  session,  next  October.  The  New- 
foundlands reciprocity  treaty  had  bearings  of  a 
sort  that  may  affect  for  generations  to  come  the 
political  development  of  North  America  ;  but  the 
Senate  chose  to  alter  the  treaty  in  such  ways 
as  to  make  it  manifestly  unacceptable  to  tlie 
other  contracting  party.  The  group  of  arbitra- 
tion treaties  with  foreign  nations  ought  to  have 
been  ratified  without  hesitation.  The  Senate 
held  them  up  a  long  time,  and  then  changed 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  their  chief 
practical  value  and  prevent  their  exchange  and 
acceptance. 

The  total  appropriations  of  the  ses- 
Nationai  sion  readied,  an  aggregate  of  $818,- 
Budget.  478,914.81.  This  is  a  little  larger 
than  the  appropriations  of  the  previous  session. 
AVithin  a  few  years  the  cost  of  running  the 
Government  has  increased  by  more  than  50 
per  cent.  This  last  Congress  has  made  the 
record  for  outlay,  its  expenditures  exceeding 
those  of  the  Congress  that  provided  for  the 
Spanish-American  "War.  It  has  been  the  opinion 
expressed  in  this  Review  that  Congress  made  a 
mistake  in  its  extensive  reduction  of  taxes  after 
the  close  of  that  war.  AVhile  some  of  the  stamp 
taxes  were  needless  and  annoying,  the  highly 
lucrative  beer  tax  ought  to  have  been  kept, 
and  portions  of  the  remitted  tobacco  taxes 
might  also  have  remained.  As  matters  stand, 
the  sums  voted  for  expenditure  during  the 
fiscal  year  that  begins  July  1  considerably 
exceed  the  estimated  revenue  for  that  period. 
The  country  can  bear  the  increased  expenditure 
provided  tlie  money  is  used  for  valuable  ends. 
The  great  pension  bill  involves  no  waste,  because 
the  money  is  distributed  back  to  the  people  of 
the  country.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  army 
and  navy  is,  in  the  President's  opinion,  a  wise 
and  economical  expenditure  of  money.  In  the 
opinion  of  others,  it  is  most  of  it  sheer  waste  and 
loss.  It  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  true  that  any 
considerable  part  of  the  $818,000,000  appropri- 
ated for  next  year's  government  expense  can 
fairly  be  said  to  indicate  gross  extravagance, 
much  less  to  point  to  misuse  or  mismanagement 
of  the  money  of  the  taxpayers. 


From  a  stereograph.    Copyright,  1905  , by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

SCENE  AT  THE  EAST   FRONT  OF  THE  CAPITOL,   MARCH  4,   19C)5. 


The  weather  at  Washington  was 
'1na%°u ration^  auspicious  for  the  inauguration,  and 

this  fact  may  have  its  bearings  upon 
the  further  demand  for  a  postponement  of  in- 
augural ceremonies  from  Marcli  4  to  a  more 
promising  date,  perhaps  at  the  end  of  ApriL 
President   Roosevelt  never   appeared   to   better 


advantage  than  on  the  fourth  day  of  last  month. 
The  illustration  presented  on  this  page  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  general  scene  at  the  east  front 
of  the  Capitol,  where,  in  the  presence  of  many 
thousands  of  people,  the  President  took  the  oath 
of  office  and  made  his  brief  inaugural  address, 
lie  stood  forth  in  tlie  fullness  of  his  great  strength 
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He  writes  on  the  race  question. 


He  lands  on  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  He  attends  a  banquet  in  New  York. 


-^la  ■*  *' 


>  /.>M\\\\\\i^^, 


He  superintends  the  preparations 
for  inauguration  day. 


He  passes  a  hot  message  to  the 
Senate. 


He  pauses  a  moment  to  make  plans 
for  a  hunting  trip. 


ONE  OF  MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  QUIET  DAYS.— From  a  cartoon  by  McCutcheon,  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 
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of  body,  mind,  and  moral  purpose  ;  and  the 
crowds  felt  the  inspiration  of  his  superb  man- 
hood. His  dignity  was  flawless,  yet  his  demo- 
cratic directness  and  friendliness  and  sincerity 
were  evident  to  all. 

.,,    „     . ,     .   He  has  entered   upon  his  new  term 

IflG  PtGSIuCnt   s 

Plans  and  with  brilliant  prospects.  Those  who 
Prospects,  jj^ve  been  saying  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  hard  and  troublous  times  before 
him  wholly  misunderstand  the  man  and  the  po- 
litical situation.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
there  is  any  "war"  on  between  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  the  Senate.  The  President  is  in  earnest  in 
the  views  that  lie  sets  forth,  but  what  he  does  as  a 
public  man  is  all  in  his  day's  work.  He  has  no 
dream  of  trying  to  coerce  the  Senate,  and  is  not  un- 
der the  slightest  temptation  to  do  anything  that 
would  make  what  is  called  a  "break''  between 
himself  and  that  body,  or  between  himself  and 
the  Senatorial  leaders  of  his  own  party.  He  will 
recommend  to  Congress  what  he  thinks  right, 
and  the  country  will  hold  Congress  responsible 
for  the  way  in  which  it  exercises  the  powers  that 
unquestionably  belong  to  it  as  an  equal  and  co- 
ordinate branch  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, it  would  seem  to  us,  has  before  him  every 
prospect  of  a  very  useful,  happy,  and  harmo- 
nious administration.  He  made  several  speeches 
and  addresses  in  March,  one  or  two  of  them  at 


MAJ.  WILLIAM  WARNER. 

(United  States  Senator-elect  from  Missouri.) 

New  York,  where  he  came  to  attend  a  banquet 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day  ;  and  these  speeches,  like 
most  of  his  recent  utterances,  have  had  a  well- 
recognized  bearing  upon  wholesome  progress  in 
the  social  life  and  condition  of  the  American 
nation.  As  these  pages  make  their  appearance, 
the  President  will  probably  be  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  Texas  ;  whence,  after  a  reunion  with 
his  old  regiment  and  a  possible  rabbit  hunt  or 
two,  he  will  proceed  to  the  heart  of  Colorado 
for  several  weeks'  hunting  of  bear  or  mountain 
lion  in  the  wilderness.  His  main  object  will  be 
to  obtain  fresh  air  and  that  toning  up  which 
comes  to  him  with  hardy  out-of-door  life  in 
the  unmodified  wilderness  of  the  great  West- 
ern mountains. 


Business 
at 


HON.   FRANK   H.   HITCHCOCK. 

(First  Assistant  Postmaster-General.) 


Meanwhile,  the  affairs  of  government 
at  Washington  promise  to  go  on 
Washington.  gj^-^Qothly,  even  with  some  dispersion 
of  department  heads.  Mr.  Hay  sailed  for  the 
Mediterranean  on  March  18,  for  a  number  of 
weeks  of  much-needed  rest.  Mr.  Cortelyou  has 
taken  the  helm  at  the  Post-OfSce  Departtnent, 
and  his  thoroughgoing  methods  will  in  due  time 
begin  to  show  their  effects.  He  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  secured  for  the  position  of  First  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  the  services  of  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Hitchcock,  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock, like  Mr.  Cortelyou,  has  made  his  way 
through  sheer  personal  merit,  without  any  reli- 
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ance  on  political  iiilluenco.  lie  is  a  Harvard 
graduate,  and  has  been  at  work  in  AYasliington 
for  some  fourteen  years.  He  was  chief  of  the 
division  of  foreign  markets  in  the  Agricultural 
Department  when  Mr.  Cortelyou,  nearly  two 
years  ago,  made  him  chief  clerk  of  the  new  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Lahor.  When  the 
campaign  opened  last  June,  Mr.  Cortelyou,  as 
national  chairman,  made  Mr.  Hitchcock  a  con- 
fidential assistant  at  headquarters.  Now  Mr. 
Hitchcock  is  again  Mr.  Cortelyou's  right-hand 
man,  in  the  administration  of  our  vast  postal 
business.  The  new  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  was  named  on  March  15.  He  is  Mr. 
Peter  V.  Degraw,  who  has  had  much  experience 
as  a  newspaper  man,  and  also  in  business,  and 
is  highly  regarded  by  Mr.  Cortelvou. 


PRESIDENT  CRAIGHEAD,   OF  TULANE  UNIVERSITY. 

Among  the  nominations  sent  to  the 
Seimtors      ^^eii^-te  at  the  opening  of  the  special 

session,  on  Monday,  March  6,  was 
that  of  the  retiring  Missouri  Senator,  Hon. 
Francis  M.  Cockrell,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Meanwhile, 
Mr.  Cockrell's  name  was  going  before  the  Mis- 
souri Legislatiire  every  day  in  its  deadlocked 
struggle  over  the  election  of  the  new  United 
States  Senator.  The  contest  was  finally  closed 
on  the  day  when  the  Legislature  was  obliged, 
under  the  constitution,  to  adjourn, — namely, 
Saturday,  March  18.  Mr.  Cockrell  had  held, 
throughout   the    session,    the    solid    Democratic 


votes,  eighty-three  in  number.  The  winner  had 
to  ol)tain  eighty-eight.  Mr.  Thomas  K.  Nie- 
dringhaus  had  been  selected  by  the  Republican 
caucus,  but  a  group  of  men  controlled  by  Mr. 
Richard  Kerens  had  held  out  in  the  hope  of 
electing  that  gentleman  through  sheer  persist- 
ence. At  the  last  moment  a  compromise  was 
effected  among  the  Republicans,  and  the  toga 
fell  to  the  Hon.  William  Warner,  of  Kansas 
City.  Major  Warner  is  Wisconsin-born,  and  he 
had  finished  his  college  studies  and  was  practis- 
ing law  in  that  State  when  he  went  into  the  Civil 
AVar.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  he  has  served  his  fellow- 
citizens  there  as  mayor,  member  of  Congress, 
United  States  district  attorney,  and  in  other 
ways.  He  is  a  man  of  worth  and  repute,  who 
will  make  an  excellent  Senator.  The  Delaware 
Senatorial  deadlock  was  unbroken  as  these  pages 
were  closed  for  the  press.  The  death  of  the 
venerable  Senator  Bate,  of  Tennessee,  last  month, 
resulted  in  the  selection,  as  his  successor,  of 
the  present  governor,  Hon.  James  B.  Frazier, 
who  will  belong  to  the  younger  element  in  the 
Senate,  being  only  forty-seven  years  old.  Mr. 
Frazier  has  an  established  reputation  as  a  public 
man  of  intelligence  and  high  character,  and  he  is 
an  especial  supporter  of  education. 

The  march  of  educational  progress 
Educathn  seems  to  be  taking  on  a  quickened 
pace  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Several  things  are  happening  to  call  special  at- 
tention to  education  in  the  South.  On  the  13th 
of  the  present  month  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman 
will  be  installed,  in  a  formal  way,  as  president 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  the  post  in  the  autumn,  but  Jeffer- 
son's birthday  is  the  fitting  time  at  Charlottes- 
ville for  celebrating  a  great  occasion  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  university  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
conceived,  built,  and  inaugurated.  Jefferson 
did  not  believe  in  having  a  chief  executive  for 
his  university,  but  changing  conditions  bring 
new  needs,  as  Jefferson  himself  would  have  been 
the  first  to  recognize.  Professor  Kent  writes 
about  the  university  for  this  issue  of  the  Review, 
and  Professor  Trent  about  Dr.  Alderman.  At 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  whence  Vir- 
ginia called  Dr.  Alderman,  a  new  president  was 
inaugurated  last  month  in  the  person  of  Dr.  E. 
B.  Craighead.  Dr.  Craighead  was  called  from 
an  institution  in  Missouri.  Although  a  young 
man,  he  has  already  had  considerable  educational 
experience.  Throughout  the  South  there  is 
marked  interest  in  the  development  of  common- 
school  education,  and  a  remarkable  increase  in 
local  taxation  for  school  purposes. 


MR.  ROBERT  C.  OGDEN,  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Such  efforts  have  been  heartily  pro- 
Educationai  motecl  by  the  Southern  Education 
Leader.  ]3oard,  with  the  cooperation  of  tlie 
General  Education  Board.  The  vacancy  left  at 
the  head  of  the  General  Education  Board  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  "William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  has  been 
filled  by  the  selection  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden, 
who  is  already  president  of  the  Southern  Educa- 
tion Board.  The  annual  conference  for  Southern 
education,  closely  connected  with  the  work  of 
the  Southern  Board,  is  to  be  held  tliis  month  at 
Columbia,  S.  C,  from  the  25tli  to  the  '28th.  Mr. 
Ogden  has  been  for  several  successive  years  the 
presiding  officer  of  this  important  gathering. 
Althougli  a  New  York  merchant  whose  l)usi- 
ness  requires  close  and  intense  application,  Mr. 
Ogden  so  manages  the  expenditure  of  his  time, 


his  thought,  and  his  energy  as  to  serve  a  num- 
ber of  public  interests  and  good  causes  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  his  influence  felt  through- 
out the  nation.  One  of  the  subjects  that  has 
long  interested  him  most  is  that  of  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  both  races  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  Southern  Education  Board  and 
the  Southern  Conference  are  made  up  almost 
wholly  of  Southern  people,  most  of  them  en- 
gaged in  educational  pursuits.  Their  regard 
for  Mr.  Ogden,  and  their  persistence  in  keep- 
ing this  New  York  business  man  at  the  head 
of  their  boUrd  and  of  tlieir  yearly  assemblage, 
is  due  solely  to  their  strong  sense  of  his  un- 
selfishness, rare  efficiency,  breadth  of  mind, 
talent  as  a  speaker  and  presiding  officer,  and 
unfailing  qualities  of  generosity  and  kindliness. 
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The  interminable  dispute  between 
Parliamentary  England  and  Ireland,  whicli  is  so 
Situation,  if^ya^iy  ^  question  of  apparent  in- 
eradicable difierences  of  race  and  religion,  has 
demanded  another  sacrifice,  in  the  resignation 
of  the  Kt.  Hon.  George  Wyndham,  chief  secre- 
tary for  Ireland  and  one  of  the  most  popi;lar 
members  of  Mr.  Balfour's  ministry.  This  had 
been  broiight  about  early  in  March  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Unionists  which  had  been  aroused 
over  the  efforts  of  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  in  be- 
half of  the  so-called  Dunraven  scheme,  involving 
a  moderate  concession  of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland, 
and  including  a  grant  for  university  education 
on  Roman  Catholic  lines.  The  ministry  had 
issued  a  statement  that  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell 
had  gone  beyond  his  authority  and  that  he  had 
been  reprimanded.  Subsequent  revelations, 
however,  had  brought  out  the  fact  that  Sir 
Antony  had  really  acted  under  the  authorization 
of  his  superiors.  This  had  aroused  distrust 
toward  the  Balfour  government,  and  had  re- 
sulted in  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Wyndham  from 
the  cabinet,  although  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell 
still  remains  under-secretary.  Upon  a  motion 
(March  3)  to  adjourn  Parliament,  the  govern- 
ment then  triumphed  by  a  majority  of  only  42. 
Early  in  March,  Mr.  Walter  Hume  Long  had 
been  appointed  as  Mr.  AVyndham's  successor. 
It  was  then  felt  that  the  fall  of  the  ministry 
was  near  at  hand.  Public  sentiment  throughout 
the  kingdom  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  united 
opposition  had  been  in  the  direction  of  forcing 
a  ministerial  crisis,  and  an  appeal  to  the  country, 
particularly  on  the  fiscal  question. 

^  With  the   exception   of  a   very  few 

Resumption  of        .  '■  •' 

Fighting  minor  outpost  eucounters,  there  were 
in  Manchuria.  ^^  j^^^  operations  Other  than  forti- 
fying between  the  two  armies  in  Manchuria 
from  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Sha-ho,  ending 
October  17,  for  four  months.  General  Mist- 
chenko's  Cossack  raid  to  the  southward,  and 
General  Grippenberg's  attack,  had  been  without 
result,  and  the  latter  had  ended  in  disaster  for 
the  Russians.  The  three  Japanese  armies  had 
maintained  the  same  relative  positions  in  which 
they  had  fought  their  way  from  Hai-Cheng 
northward.  Kuroki's  was  the  right,  Oku's  the 
left,  and  Nodzu's  the  center.  By  the  middle  of 
February,  Marshal  Oyama  had  been  reenforced 
by  Nogi's  one  hundred  thousand  veterans  of 
Port  Arthur,  hereafter  to  be  known  as  the 
fourth  Japanese  army,  operating  to  the  west  of 
Oku.  A  somewhat  mysterious  fifth  army,  under 
command  of  General  Kawamura,  had  been  oper- 
ating somewhere  between  Kuroki  and  Vladi- 
vostok, and,  while  its  movements  had  not  been 


known  definitely,  it  had  been  expected  to  threat- 
en General  Kuropatkin's  left.  Both  Russians 
and  Japanese  were  within  a  few  miles  of  Muk- 
ken,  the  sacred  city  of  the  Manchus.  This  city 
of  half  a  million  people  lies  in  a  plain, — really 
the  valley  of  the  Hun  River, — with  the  Hun  and 
the  Liao  rivers  twenty  to  thirty  miles  west  and 
southwest.  Eastward  are  the  Mao-Tien  Moun- 
tains, extending  along  the  line  of  the  Port  Ar- 
thur &  Harbin  Railway.  Before  the  general 
engagement  began  (on  February  23),  the  Rus- 
sian and  Japanese  lines  had  formed  a  huge  bow, 
or  crescent,  the  Japanese  to  the  southward,  ex- 
tending over  a  hundred  miles  of  plains  and  hills 
from  Chang-Tan  eastward  across  the  railway  to 
Lone  Tree  (Putiloff)  Hill,  almost  all  the  strong 
positions  being  held  by  the  Russians. 

On  October  2,  General  Kuropatkin, 
Battle  of  in  a  pompous  proclamation,  had  an- 
Mukden.  nounccd  to  his  army  a  general 
advance,  and  had  declared  that  "  the  time  has 
arrived  for  us  to  compel  the  Japanese  to  do  our 
will."  On  March  8,  five  months  later,  he  had 
sent  two  telegraphic  dispatches  to  the  Czar, — 
one  reading,  "  I  am  surrounded  ;  "  the  other, 
"  Our  armies  have  escaped."  The  campaign  of 
five  months,  which  began  with  the  disastrous 
Russian  repulse  on  the  Sha-ho  River,  had  ended 
with  the  terrible  Russian  rout  at  Mukden  and 
Tieling.  The  end  of  winter  had  seen  the 
remnants  of  the  Russian  army  in  disastrous 
retreat  to  Harbin,  with  General  Kuropatkin 
recalled  in  disgrace.  In  the  series  of  engage- 
ments known  as  the  battle  of  Mukden,  extend- 
ing over  the  period  from  February  20  to  March 
15,  the  Russians  had  lost  more  than  150,000 
soldiers  dead,  wounded,  or  prisoners,  and  70 
large  guns.  By  the  middle  of  March,  the 
shattered  Russian  forces,  which  had  fought  a 
rear-guard  action  all  the  way  from  Mukden  to 
Tie  Pass,  had  been  somewhat  reorganized  by 
the  veteran  General  Linevitch,  whom  the  Czar 
had  appointed  as  General  Kuropatkin's  suc- 
cessor, to  make  another  stand  against  the  pursu- 
ing Japanese.  Marshal  Oyama,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  five  Japanese  armies  of  Kuroki, 
Oku,  Nodzu,  Nogi,  and  Kawamura,  had  paid 
the  price  of  between  45,000  and  50,000  men  for 
his  victory.  Immense  stores  had  been  burned 
by  the  Russians,  and  the  Japanese  commander 
had  announced  that  among  the  spoils  were  70 
large  siege  guns,  60,000  rifles,  many  railroad 
cars  and  wagons,  2,000  horses,  and  a  vast  sup- 
ply of  ammunition,  clothing,  and  provisions. 
The  total  casualties  on  both  side's  had  been 
more  than  200,000  men,  of  which  more  than 
50,000  had  been  killed. 
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A  fflance  at  the 

Some  *= 

Geographical  accompanying 
Facts.        map,  and  a  few- 
figures  of  distances  between 
the   principal   points    men- 
tioned, will  give  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  vast 
size  of  the  country  fought 
over  (as  large  as  Germany 
and  France  together),   and 
of  the  stupendous  tasks  of 
the    rival    commanders. 
From  Port  Arthur  to  Liao- 
Yang,  on  the  railroad,  it  is 
232  miles  ;  from  Port  Ar- 
thur to  Sha-ho,  258  miles  ; 
to  Mukden,  276  miles  ;    to 
Tiding,  318  miles  ;  to  Har- 
bin, 617  miles.    From  Muk- 
den to  Tie  Pass,  the  distance 
is  about  40  miles.      From 
Tiding  to  Harbin,  the  dis- 
tance is   approximately 
three   hundred    miles,   this 
representing    the    Russian 
army's  line  of  retreat  after 
its    defeat    on    March    16. 
From   Harbin    runs   the 
main  line  of  the    Siberian 
Railroad,  westward  to  Rus- 
sia, eastward  to  Vladivostok.     Harbin  and  Kirin 
are  the  large,  important  cities,  the  former  being 
a  busy  milling  town  at  the  junction  of  the  Port 
Arthur  branch  with  the  main  line  of  the  railroad. 
Harbin,  a  city  of  about   300,000  inhabitants,  is 
of  modern  growth  and  is  the  distributing  point 
for  the  rich  grain  lands  of  Manchuria.      Posses- 
sion  of   Harbin   would   give   the  Japanese   the 
power  to  cut  off  Vladivostok  completely  by  land 
just   as   they   did   Port  Arthur,   while  Admiral 
Togo  could  again  blockade  the  harbor.     Kirin 
is  southest  of  Harbin  and   off  the   railroad.      It 
is,  however,  a    Russian   stronghold   and  a  large 
center  of  Chinese  caravan  trade.     By  March  21 
the  Japanese  advance  guard  was  reported  within 
two  days'  march  of  Harbin. 

^    It    was    the    old    Japanese   game   of 

Kuroki  and      n        ^   ■  ■  ttt-i   -i        i        ? 

Nogi Fianhthe  hanking  again.  vVhile  the  Japanese 
Russians,  ^-igj^t,  under  General  Kuroki,  cross- 
ing the  Sha-ho  River,  swung  around  the  Rus- 
sian left,  driving  it  from  the  mountains  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tie  Pass  to  Fushun,  an  important 
fortified  post  (and  the  Russian  coal  depot)  on 
the  Hun  River,  Nogi's  force  had  attacked  Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin  from  the  west.  Nogi  had 
marched  through  the  neutral  zone  south  of  the 
Liao  River,  to  Sin-Min-Tun,  a  violation  of  neu- 


MAP  OF  MANCHURIA,   SHOWING  THE  COUNTRY   TAPPED  BY  THE  TRANS-SIBERIAN  AND 
CHINESE  EASTERN  RAILWAYS. 

trality  against  wliich  the  Russians  and  Chinese 
had  protested.  This  neutral  zone,  however,  had 
already  been  used  by  the  Russians  as  a  base  to 
forward  coal  and  supplies  to  their  army,  so  the 
Japanese  Government  claimed  that  the  neutrality 
had  become  null  and  void.      On  March  3,  Noiri 

o 

rolled  up  the  Russians  in  flight,  and  his  advance 
was  not  checked  until  his  right  wing  had  come 
into  touch  with  Oku's  left,  only  about  eight 
miles  south  of  Mukden.  While  the  armies  of 
Oku  and  Nodzu  continued  to  pound  the  Russian 
center,  with  tremendous  losses  to  themselves 
and  to  the  enemy,  Nogi's  left,  after  a  forced 
march  of  forty  miles,  fell  upon  the  Russian 
center.  Through  this  Oku  and  Nodzu  drove  a 
wedge,  and,  although  Generals  Linevitch  and 
Kaulbars  had  made  a  desperate  defense  and 
General  Rennenkampf's  Cossacks  had  performed 
prodigies  of  valor,  the  Russians  had  found  them- 
selves (by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  March) 
attacked  in  so  many  places  on  the  north  of  their 
flanks  that  it  had  become  a  question  with  Kuro- 
patkin, not  only  of  retreat,  but  of  saving  large 
bodies  of  troops  from  being  surrounded  and 
annihilated.  One  large  army  of  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Russians  liad  been  completely 
isolated,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  March  its 
fate  was  not  known. 
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Kuroki. 


Oku.  Nodzii.  Nogi. 

COMMANDERS  OF  THE  FIVE  JAPANESE  ARMIES  IN  THE  FIELD. 


Kawamura. 


,  „,     ,         Early  on  the  mornina;  of  March  10, 

A   L/ISttStfOUS 

Russian  the  Japanese  occupied  Mukden,  and 
Retreat.  ^^^q  Kussian  retreat  had  become  a 
rout.  The  next  day  the  important  fortified 
town  of  Fushun  was  seized  by  the  Japanese,  and 
thereafter  the  Russians,  disorganized  and  suffer- 
ing from  hunger  and  the  weather,  poured  north- 
ward to  Tie  Pass,  forty  miles  from  Mukden,— 
outmarched,  outgeneraled,  and  outfought.  Tie 
Pass,  some  three  hundred  miles  from  Harbin,  is 
a  break  in  the  high  mountains  of  the  lower  Si- 
berian range,  through  which  run  the  railroad 
and  the  Liao  River.  It  is  the  only  safe  gateway 
for  a  retreat  to  Harbin.  It  had  been  strongly 
fortified  by  Kuropatkin  before  the  battle  of 
Liao-Yang,  as  the  Russians  had  then  looked 
upon  it  as  a  possible  avenue  of  retreat.  On 
March  1 6,  this  important  position,  offering  but 
slight  resistance,  had  fallen  into  Marshal  Oya- 
ma"s  hands,  and  on  the  next  day  the  Czar  had 
recalled  General  Kuropatkin  by  telegraph  and 
transferred  the  supreme  command  to  Genei'al 
Linevitch.  Almost  at  once  followed  the  de- 
parture of  the  former  commander-in-chief  from 
Manchuria,  leaving  the  veteran  Linevitch,  who 
is  now  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  faced  by  the 
terrible  problem  of  saving  a  starving,  beaten, 
disheartened  army  of  from  two  hundred  thou- 
sand to  three  hundred  thousand  men,  which  had 
already  lost  more  than  one-third  of  this  number, 
in  the  face  of  a  triumphant,  well-equipped,  vic- 
torious enemy  following  in  close  pursuit.  Both 
sides  had  fought  with  almost  fanatical  bravery, 
and,  in  the  retreat  from  Mukden,  General  Ren- 
nenkampf's  Cossacks,  who  guarded  the  Russian 
i*ear,  had  been  almost  annihilated.  The  desper- 
ation of  the  Russian  resistance  can  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  in  front  of  Oku's  army,  on  the  plain 


southwest  of  Mukden,  eight  thousand  of  Kuro- 
patkin's  men  lay  dead  as  the  result  of  the  two 
days'  attack  by  the  Japanese. 

Judging  by  the  figures  of  the  men 
and  the  engaged  and  the  number  of  dead, 
^icfor.  wounded,  and  prisoners,  the  battle  of 
Mukden  is  the  most  tremendous  of  modern 
times,  if  not  of  all  history.  Despite  Russian 
claims  of  a  larger  force.  General  Kuropatkin 
probably  had  not  more  than  350,000  effectives 
in  the  series  of  actions  known  as  the  battle  of 
Mukden.  The  Japanese  force  had  been  esti- 
mated at  from  400,000  to  700,000,  the  general 
staff  at  Tokio  guarding  its  secrets  well.  It  is 
certain  that  very  close  to  a  million  ttien  battled 
at  Mukden  for  three  weeks.  The  Russian 
generals  displayed  heroic  —  but  ineffective  — 
leadership.  Field  Marshal  Oyama's  truly  won- 
derful achievement  is  due,  not  only  to  the  tre- 
mendous conceptions  of  this  man.  whom  the 
German  critics  are  calling  the  greatest  master 
of  strategy  since  Napoleon,  but  to  the  brains  of 
his  camp,  the  marvelous  eflBciency  of  the  Japa- 
nese military  organization,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  to  the  almost  incredible  dash  and  endur- 
ance of  his  men.  On  another  page  of  this  issue 
is  presented  a  graphic  character  sketch  of  the 
Japanese  field  marshal  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
methods  by  which  he  is  winning. 


Kuropatkin 

and  his 
Successor. 


In  his  telegram  recalling  General 
Kuropatkin.  the  Czar  had  no  word  of 
praise,  and  this  had  been  regarded 
as  an  unparalleled  degradation.  Except  among 
his  enemies.  General  Kuropatkin  is  personally  the 
object  of  much  sympathy  and  respect.  Perhaps 
when  the  detailed  history  of  the  war  is  written 
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Linevitch. 


Kaulbars.  Rennenkampf.  Bilderling. 

KUROPATKIN'S  SUCCESSOR  AND  HIS  GENERALS. 


Stakelberg. 


it  will  be  found  that  this  man  of  simple,  honest 
character,  who  cared  for  his  men  and  never 
spared  himself,  had  performed  an  almost  super- 
human task  in  saving  as  much  of  his  army  as  he 
did  in  the  face  of  official  corruption,  lack  of  sup- 
port, and  opposition  at  home.  Almost  all  of  his 
private  dispatches,  it  is  alleged  on  reliable  Fi-ench 
authority,  had  vehemently  reproached  the  home 
authorities  for  lack  of  supplies,  and  had  ex- 
pressed almost  desperate  condemnation  of  the 
inefficiency  and  quarrelsome,  unsoldierly  con- 
duct of  his  officers.  At  best,  General  Kuropat- 
kin's  was  a  hard  task,  since  his  home  govern- 
ment had  been  stupidly  ignorant  of  the  forces  it 
would  have  to  meet  in  a  real  conflict  with  Japan. 
It  is  significant  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  Japanese  have  nothing  but  admiration  and 
respect  for  the  Russian  commander,  and  that 
they  regard  the  war  up  to  date  as  a  tribute  to 
the  real  genius  of  General  Kuropatkin.  The 
general  staff  at  Tokio  knows  infinitely  better 
than  the  Czar's  government  knows  the  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles  which  have  faced  General 
Kuropatkin.  They  regard  his  masterly  retreats 
and  splendid  resistance  as  the  real  achievements 
of  the  war.  His  successor,  Lieutenant-General 
Linevitch,  is  a  bluff  infantry  officer  who  has 
risen  from  the  ranks  by  force  of  his  own  per- 
sonal energy.  He  has  an  excellent  record,  and 
was  especially  complimented  by  the  Czar  for  his 
leadership  of  the  Russian  contingent  at  Peking 
in  1900.  .Since  then,  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Japan,  he  had  been  military  command- 
er of  the  army  in  Manchuria.  In  the  retreat  to 
Mukden,  Linevitch's  regiments  had  entered  Tie 
Pass  in  perfect  order,  with  their  bands  playing. 
This  veteran  was  the  only  one  of  the  Russian  gen- 
erals who  had  made  a  perfectly  orderly  retreat. 


AVhat  effect  will  the  battle  of  Mukden 
Prospects.  ^^^^6  On  the  question  of  peace  ?  It 
is  Russia's  boast  that  her  answer  to  de- 
feat is  always  riienforcements,  and,  at  an  imperial 
council  of  war,  held  immediately  after  the  Japa- 
nese capture  of  Tie  Pass,  the  culmination  of  the 
terrible  Russian  defeat  at  Mukden,  it  had  been 
decided  to  mobilize  another  army  of  450,000 
men  and  send  them  at  once  to  the  far  East. 
The  Czar  and  official  Russia  were  still  talking 
war,  but  it  is  not  easy  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  see  how,  in  view  of  her  crushing  defeats  in 
Asia  and  the  deepening  unrest  at  home,  it  will 
be  possible  for  Russia  to  carry  on  active  opera- 
tions much  longer.  Nor  can  the  world  easily 
understand  how  this  vast  army,  if  once  raised, 
can  be  transported  to  Harbin,  when  this  must 
be  done  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Russian  people  to  the  war,  as  shown  by  the 
frequent  mutiny  of  reserves,  and  the  great 
strain  already  upon  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
road. During  the  past  year  Russia  has  not 
been  able  to  maintain  more  than  400,000  men 
in  a  constant  series  of  reverses  and  retreats  in 
Manchuria.  How,  then,  can  she  expect  to 
transport  and  support  nearly  half  a  million  more 
men  for  offense  ?  It  had  been  reported  and 
denied  that  twice  during  the  past  six  months 
the  Japanese  Government  had  made,  through 
France  and  the  United  States,  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  terms  upon  which  it  would  be  will- 
ing to  conclude  peace.  These  terms  had  been 
variously  stated,  lout  they  had  all  included  Jap- 
anese control  of  Korea,  Port  Arthur,  and  the  Liao- 
Tung  Peninsula,  the  retrocession  of  Manchuria 
to  China,  and  the  control  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  by  an  international  commission.  Since 
the  victory  at  Mukden,   dispatches  from  various 
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European  capitals,  supposed  to  be  officially  in- 
spired, bad  declared  that  Japan  would  also 
demand  the  cession  of  the  island  of  Sa>j:halien, 
and  a  war  indeninity  of  at  least  $.")()(). 000, 000. 

This  question  of  indemnity  had  been 
Bankers  the  One  wlilch,  reports  and  official  ut- 
and  Peace,  ^gyajices  Said,  Russia  would  never 
consider.  It  had  all  along  been  contended  by 
Russian  statesmen  and  generals  that  Japan  was 
to  be  defeated  because  of  the  eventual  exhaus- 
tion of  her  resources.  Hence  the  determination 
to  send  another  large  army  to  Manchuria.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  inexhaustible  Rus- 
sian resources  are  not  inexhaustible  after  all, 
and  the  action  of  the  Paris  bankers  in  refusing 
(early  in  March)  to  make  further  loans  to  the 
Russian  Government  under  existing  circum- 
stances would  seem  to  be  evidence  that  the  em- 
pire's ability  to  borrow  money  abroad  had  about 
reached  its  limit.  In  1890,  Russia,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Bismarck,  was  shut  out  from  any 
further  loans  in  Berlin.  Since  then,  by  clever 
use  of  the  alliance  with  France  as  a  patriotic 
motive,  she  has  been  able  to  place  loans  in  Paris 
footing  up  approximately  $1,600,000,000.  When 
the  St.  Petersburg  government  (late  in  Febru- 
ary), however,  endeavored  to  secure  an  addi- 
tional loan  of  $20,000,000  in  Paris,  the  bankers 
of  the  French  capital  (at  the  suggestion,  it  is 
generally  believed,  of  the  government)  declined 
to  float  the  loan  unless  the  intentions  of  Russia 
with  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  were 
made  clearer.  Later,  it  had  been  reported,  the 
bankers  decided  to  make  the  loan,  but  on  much 
less  favorable  terms  than  formerly.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  French  investment  houses  have 
refused  to  take  a  Russian  loan  since  Russia  first 
turned  to  Paris.  With  Berlin  still  hesitant, 
Paris  skeptical,  London  impossible,  and  New 
York  unsympathetic,  there  is  no  European  finan- 
cial center,  not  even  Vienna,  to  which  the  Czar's 
government  can  turn  with  any  assurance  of  finan- 
cial support,  except  upon  conditions  such  as  it 
would  not  be  willing  to  accept.  The  action  of 
the  French  bankers  in  denying  Russia  the  sinews 
of  war  on  such  easy  terms  as  heretofore  has  un- 
doubtedly made  for  peace. 

Those  who  wonder  why  Japan,  since 
Triumph  a  she  boasts  that  she  could  put  a  mil- 
Soiid  One.  y^^^  mexi  into  the  field  in  a  compara- 
tively short  space  of  time,  has  not  done  this  and 
annihilated  Kuropatkin,  but  has  permitted  him 
to  escape  each  time  from  the  clutches  of  her 
generals,  forget  that  the  Japanese  Government 
and  general  staff  have  been  always  counting  on 
the  effect  of  the  victories  upon  European  Russia. 


The  question  of  beating  Kuropatkin's  army  and 
getting  him  out  of  the  way  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. The  great  purpose  of  Japan  has. 
been  not  to  win  victories  so  much  as  to  impress 
upon  the  Russian  Government  the  absolute  fu- 
tility of  Russia  maintaining  in  the  far  East  such 
an  empire  as  would  menace  the  national  exist- 
ence of  Japan.  AVith  each  successive  blow, 
Japan  knows  that  Russia's  danger  at  home  in- 
creases. The  Tokio  government  has  aimed  to 
gradually  force  the  Russian  armies  out  of  Man- 
churia, and  several  facts,  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
emphasized,  will  indicate  that  winning  battles- 
on  the  field  is  only  part  of  the  task  of  the 
sons  of  Japan.  Among  the  ablest  '-brains"  of 
Oyama's  army  are  Genei'als  Nisshi  and  Hase- 
gawa.  General  Nisshi  is  now  at  Dalny  ;  he  is 
military  and  civil  commander  of  that  part  of 
Manchuria  which  the  Japanese  have  conquered, 
and  his  headquarters  hereafter  will  be  at  Port 
Arthur.  General  Hasegawa,  commander  of  the 
famous  Imperial  Guard,  is  military  and  civil 
governor  of  Korea,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
fiction  of  the  authority  of  the  Korean  Emperor. 
What  the  Japanese  armies  have  marched  over, 
Japan  has  made  her  own,  and  the  presence  of 
these  two  of  her  ablest  executive  and  vigorous, 
brainy  men  in  the  occupied  territory  back  of  the 
fighting  armies  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  Government  realizes  to 
the  full  the  importance  of  all  the  factors  in  the 
problem  before  it. 

•r,    .,   .   n     The  two  features  of  the  naval  situa- 

The  North  Sea     ...  -.       . 

Commission's  tion  in  the  War  during  rebruary  and 
Verdict.  j^arch  had  been  the  verdict  of  the 
North  Sea  Commission  and  the  intentions  of  the 
Russian  Government  regarding  the  Baltic  fleet. 
On  February  25,  the  international  commission 
appointed  to  investigate  the  facts  in  the  case  of 
the  firing  on  the  Hull  fishermen  by  the  Russian 
Baltic  squadron  on  October  21  had  made  public 
its  report.  The  verdict  had,  in  general,  favored 
the  British  contention  that  Admiral  Rozhest- 
venski's  act  was  unwarranted,  but  this  decision 
had  been  softened  somewhat  by  a  vague  and  not 
entirely  congruous  observation  as  to  the  military 
valor  and  humane  sentiments  of  the  Russian  ad- 
miral and  of  the  officers  of  his  squadron.  The 
gist  of  the  decision  is  given  in  the  following 
paragraph  : 

The  act  of  firing  on  the  fishing  fleet  when  no  torpedo 
boats  were  present  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  commission,  nn justifiable.  Tlie  Russian  com- 
missioner dissents  from  this  opinion  and  holds  that  the 
action  of  unknown  vessels  was  responsible  for  what 
happened.  The  majority  consider  that  the  firing,  even 
accepting  the  Russian  version,  was  unduly  prolonged. 
The  fishing  fleet  was  in  no  way  guilty  of  hostile  action. 
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Under  the  circumstances, 
the  commission  believes  that 
Admiral  Rozhestvenski  was 
warranted  in  continuing  his 
route  without  pause,  but  the 
"  majority  regret  that  the  ad- 
miral did  not  inform  the 
neighboring  maritime  pow- 
ers of  what  had  occurred." 
The  majority  of  the  commis- 
sion consider  that  the  Rus- 
sian admiral's  precautions 
had  not  been  excessive  un- 
der the  circumstances,  al- 
though they  hold  that  there 
was  no  torpedo  boat  in  the 
vicinity.  Upon  the  piibli- 
cation  of  the  verdict,  in 
accordance  with  Russia's  ad- 
vance agreement  to  indemni- 
fy the  Hull  fishermen.  Count 
Benckendorf,  the  Russian 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
had  at  once  paid  over  to  the 
British  foreign  office  £65,- 
000  (about  $325,000). 

Despite  the  per- 

Naual  Losses      .      '■      .  ^ 

on  Both  sistently  repeat- 
Sides.  g^  report  that 
Admiral  Rozhestvenski  had 
been  recalled,  it  had  been 
announced  on  March  17  that 
the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  would 
continue  its  course  to  Chi- 
nese waters.  The  Czar  had 
decided  to  order  Admiral 
Rozhestvenski  to  meet  Ad- 
miral Togo  and  make  one 
more  effort  to  destroy'  Ja- 
pan's naval  power,  thus  crip- 
pling the  communications 
between  her  armies  on  the 
and  their  home  base. 


THE  RUSSIAN  IMPERIAL  FAMILY. 

The  little  girl  to  the  extreme  left  in  the  picture  is  the  Grand  Duchess  Tatiana 
(born  1897)  ;  below  her  is  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  (1899)  :  next  to  her  is  the  Grand 
Duchess  Anastasia  (1901)  ;  and  standing  up  beside  her  father  is  the  Grand  Duchess 
Olga  (1895).  In  his  mother's  arms  is  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  heir  to  the  throne 
(born  August  12,  1904). 


Asiatic  mainland 
Most  of  the  careful  stu- 
dents of  the  war  believe  that  Russia  cannot  pos- 
sibly defeat  Japan  on  land,  and  that  her  only 
chance  of  victory  lies  in  destroying  the  Japanese 
sea  power.  Without  securing  command  of  the 
sea,  even  such  Russian  leaders  as  Admiral  Skryd- 
lov  are  claiming  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
Russia  to  crush  Japan.  Up  to  the  middle  of 
March,  the  naval  losses  of  the  two  powers,  as 
compiled  from  official  statistics,  had  been  :  Rus- 
sia, 7  battleships,  13  cruisers,  and  a  number  of 
other  vessels  ;  Japan,  1  battleship  (the  JJatsuse), 
3  second-class  cruisers  (the  Yoshino,  the  Miyako, 
and  the  Kaimon),  and  2  coast-defense  vessels  (the 
Heien  and  Sdiev). 


Nothing,  perhaps,  could  illustrate  the 
Vacillation  of  vacillating  and  non-effective  policy  of 
the  Czar.  ^^^^^  Nicliolas  better  than  his  two  of 
ficial  utterances  of  March  3.  In  the  morning  he 
had  issued  a  manifesto  calling  upon  the  Russian 
people  to  rally  around  the  throne  and  defend  it 
against  a  domestic  enemy.  This  manifesto  was 
couched  in  terms  of  a  plea  calling  the  people  to 
obedience  to  the  Church  and  to  the  autocracy. 
The  manifesto,  as  it  afterward  trauspired,  had 
been  prepared  by  Fobyedonostzev,  the  Procurator 
of  the  Holy  Synod  (or  at  least  under  his  direc- 
tion), and  had  been  published  in  the  Official 
Messenger  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Czar's 
ministers.  Characterizing  the  reformers,  the 
Czar  said  : 
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Blinded  by  pride,  the  evil-minded  leaders  of  a  revo- 
lutionary movement  make  insolent  attacks  on  the  Holy 
Orthodox  Church  and  the  lawfully  established  pillars 
of  the  Russian  state,  thinking  that  by  severing  the 

natui'al  connection 
with  the  past  they  will 
destroy  the  existing  or- 
der of  the  state  and  set 
up  in  its  place  a  new 
administration  on 
a  foundation  unsuita- 
ble to  our  fatherland. 

Nevertheless,  he 
continued,  "  Russia 
has  passed  througli 
many  great  wars  and 
disturbances,  and 
will  pass  through 
others  if  the  govern- 
ment officials  only 
do  their  duty." 
Therefore,  the  Czar 
concluded, 


ALEXANDER  BULYGTN. 


(Successor  to  Prince  Mirski  as 
Russian  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior.) 

,  Thinking  unceas- 
ingly of  the  welfare  of  our  people,  and  firmly  trusting 
that  God,  after  he  has  tried  our  patience,  will  give  vic- 
tory to  our  ai-ms,  we  appeal  to  right-minded  people  of 
all  classes  to  join  us,  each  in  his  calling  and  in  his 
place,  in  single-minded  cooperation  of  word  and  deed  in 
the  great  and  sacied  task  of  overcoming  the  stubborn 
foreign  foe  and  eradicating  the  revolt  at  home,  and  in 
wise  efforts  to  check  the  internal  confusion. 

This  had  been  received  with  dismay 
A  Reform     ^y  ^j^g   Russiau   Liberals.      In  a  few 

Rescript.  J  •     i       n    i  «    n  i 

hours,  however,  it  had  been  iollowed 
by  a  rescript  addressed  to  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior Bulygin  (successor  to  Prince  Svyatopolk- 
Mirski).  The  Czar  ordered  the  minister  of  the 
interior  to  thank  the  zemstvos  and  other  public 
bodies  for  their  interest  and  loyalty,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  express  his  desire  to  attain  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  imperial  intentions  for  the  "  welfare 
of  the  people  by  means  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
government  with  the  experienced  forces  of  the 
community."  Furthermore,  the  Czar  announced 
that  he  is  himself  determined,  "with  the  help  of 
God,  to  convene  the  worthiest  men  possessing 
the  confidence  of  the  people  and  elected  by  them 
to  participate  in  the  elaboration  and  considera- 
tion of  legislative  measures."  The  Czar  did  not 
say  just  how  he  purposed  convening  these  wor- 
thiest men,  and  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
rescript  had  not  given  much  hope  to  those  who 
had  looked  forward  confidently  to  some  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  : 

Taking  into  consideration  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  fatherland,  the  multiplicity  of  its  races,  and  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country  the  weak  development  of 
citizenship,  the  Russian  rulers  in  their  wisdom  insti- 
tuted reforms  in  accordance  with  their  mature  require- 


menrs,  but  only  in  logical  sequence,  at  the  same  time 
considering  the  continuation  of  firm  historical  ties  with 
the  past  as  a  pledge  for  the  durability  and  stability  of 
the  present. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  paragraphs,  not  any 
too  clear  at  best,  that  the  Czar  has  no  intention 
of  granting  any  real  power  to  the  people  or  of 
limiting  in  any  way  the  prerogatives  of  autoc- 
racy. The  national  assembly  is  to  be  a  purely 
advisory  body,  and  the  Czar  reserves  to  himself 
the  privilege  of  adopting  or  rejecting  any  of  its 
suggestions.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  new 
body,  for  which  it  is  expected  members  will  be 
chosen  by  popular  vote  at  the  end  of  the  present 
year,  will  afford  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple a  chance  to  make  their  wants  known  to  the 
sovereign  is  certainly  a  great  advance  over  pres- 
ent conditions  in  Russia. 

.,,    „      .       The  disorder  still  continued  through- 

Tn6  RussKxn  c? 

Peasants  in  out  the  empire.  Early  in  March 
Full  Revolt.  ^i^Q-^Q  ]^g^(j  been  serious  rioting  in  the 
Caucasus,  particularly  in  the  cities  of  Tifiis  and 
Baku.  In  fact,  the  entire  Georgian  people  had 
appeared  to  be  in  revolt,  and  the  military  had  re- 
sorted to  the  severest  measures  in  their  attempts 
to  put  down  the  uprising,  in  which,  however, 
they  had  not  been  successful.  Poland  had  been 
declared  under  martial  law.  Throughout  the 
south  and  southwest  of  Eui'opean  Russia  a  peas- 
ant uprising  of  serious  proportions  had  taken 
place.  Large  bands  of  armed  peasants  had  plun- 
dered estates,  including  those  of  tlie  Grand 
Duke  Vladimir  and  the  late  Grand  Duke  Sergius, 
and  killed  many  of  the  landlords.  This  condi- 
tion, like  the  jacqueries  which  devastated  France 
before  the  revolution  in  1789,  is  looked  upon  by 
the  Russian  Liberal  leaders,  and  European  states- 
men generally,  as  the  beginning  of  the  final 
stages  of  the  revolution  in  Russia,^for  revolu- 
tion it  has  become,  although  several  years  may  yet 
elapse  before  the  full  fruition  of  its  work  is  seen. 
The  mixed  commission  of  representatives  of  work- 
ingmen,  of  employers,  and .  of  the  government, 
however,  which,  under  the  presidency  of  Senator 
Chlidovski,  was  to  have  inquired  into  the  griev- 
ances of  the  workingmen  of  St.  Petersburg,  had 
not  been  permitted  to  complete  its  work.  At  the 
Czar's  command,  the  commission  had  been  dis- 
solved because  the  workingmen  had  failed  to 
elect  representatives  to  succeed  those  who  had 
been  arrested  and  deported  by  Governor-General 
Trepov.  The  working  out  of  the  assembly  grant- 
ed in  the  imperial  rescript  had  been  intrusted  to 
Minister  of  the  Interior  Bulygin's  committee, 
upon  which  the  Liberals  had  already  demanded 
that  the  zemstvos  be  represented.  A  report  is 
expected  in  about  three  months. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


{From  February  18  to  March  20,  1900.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

February  18. — The  House  pa.sses  the  pension  appro- 
priation bill,  including  an  appropriation  of  $4,500,000 
to  pay  pensions  under  President  Roosevelt's  Order 
No.  78. 

February  20. — The  prosecution  in  the  S wayne  impeach- 
ment trial  before  the  Senate  closes  its  case The  House 

passes  the  naval  appropriation  bill,  retaining  the  pro- 
vision for  two  battleships. 

February  21. — The  Senate  passes  the  Military  Academy 

appropriation  bill The  House  passes  the  Philippine 

tariff  bill  and  a  measure  providing  for  the  return  of 
Union  and  Confederate  battle  flags  to  the  States. 

February  23.— The  Sen- 
ate   passes    the    Panama 

Canal     zone    bill The 

House  passes  the  river 
and  harbor  appropriation 
bill  and  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  Interior  De- 
partment for  information 
regarding  the  Osage  oil- 
land  leases. 

February  25. — The  Sen- 
ate sends  the  Panama 
Canal  zone  and  the  State- 
hood bills    to    conference 

The    House   considers 

the  sundry  civil  appropri- 
ation bill. 


February  27.  —  The  im- 


(Senator-elect  from 
Tennessee.) 


peachment  trial  of  Judge         hon.  james  b.  frazier. 
Svvayne  before  the  Senate 
ends  in  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
tal on  all  the  articles 

The  Senate  passes  the  naval  appropriation  bill The 

House  passes  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill. 

February  28. — The  Senate  passes  six  bills,  previously 
passed  by  the  House,  providing  for  safeguarding  pas- 
sengers on  steam  vessels The  House  debates  the  gen- 
eral deficiency  appropriation  bill. 

March  1. — Both  branches  hold  day  and  night  sessions 
and  pass  the  Post-Office,  pension,  river  and  harbor,  and 
general  deficiency  appropriation  bills  and  the  Philip- 
pine tariff  bill. 

March  2. — The  Senate  passes  the  sundry  civil  appro- 
priation bill,  after  striking  out  the  House  amendment 
for  the  payment  of  mileage  for  the  "constructive  re- 
cess" of  1903 The  House  adopts  a  resolution  for  a 

railroad-rate  inquiry. 

March  3. — Senate  and  House  reach  agreements  on  all 
the  appropriation  bills. 

March  4. — The  Fifty-eighth  Congress  comes  to  an  end. 

CALLED  SESSION— SENATE. 

March  4.— The  Senate  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress 
convenes  in  special  session,  Vice-President  Fairbanks 
presiding. 

March  6-7. — The  Senate  receives  from  President  Roose- 


velt nominations  of  cabinet  members,  ambas.sadors, 
ministers,  and  others,  and  a  message  urging  prompt 
ratification  of  the  Dominican  protocol. 

March  8. — The  Senate  confirms  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  appointments  made  by  President  Roo.sevelt. 

March  10. — Funeral  services  for  Senator  Bate,  of  Ten- 
nessee, are  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

March  13-17. — The  Dominican  protocol  is  debated  by 
the  Senate  in  executive  session. 

March  18. — The  special  session  of  tlie  Senate  end.s 
w^ithout  reaching  a  vote  on  the  Dominican  protocol. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

February  17. — Qovernor  Hoch,  of  Kansas,  signs  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  appropriating  $400,000 

for  a  State  oil  refinery  (see  page  471) Secretary  Taft 

recommends  the  government  control  of  the  opium 
traffic  in  the  Philippines  and  its  abolition  after  three 
years. 

February  21. — A  special  federal  grand  jury  is  drawn 

at    Chicago  to  investigate    the   beef    combine The 

President  and  his  cabinet  approve  Secretary  Hitch- 
cock's plan  for  leasing  the  Osage  oil  lands  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  Indians. 

February  24. — The  police  commissioner  of  New  York 
City  is  enjoined  by  Justice  Gaynor  from  enforcing  street- 
traffic  regulations The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment of  New  York  City  authorizes  the  e.xpendi- 
ture  of  $600,000  for  a  site  to  be  occupied  by  a  municipal 
lighting  plant. 

February  25. — Chicago  Democrats  nominate  Judge 
Edward  F.  Dunne  for  mayor  on  a  platform  declaring  for 
the  municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  the  street-car 

lines President  Roosevelt  appoints  Senator  Joseph 

V.  Quarles  federal  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wis- 
consin. 

February  26. — The  engineering  committee  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Commission  unanimously  recommends  a 
sea-level  canal,  to  be  constructed  in  twelve  years  at  a 
cost  of  $230,500,000. 

February  27. — Four  members  of  the  California  State 

Senate  are  expelled  on  the  charge  of  accepting  bribes 

The  United  States  Supi-eme  Court  upholds  the  validity 
of  the  Kan.sas  anti-trust  law. 

March  2. — President  Roosevelt  appoints  H.  A.  Gudger,. 
of  North  Carolina,  to  be  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Panama  Canal  zone,  in  place  of  Judge  Kyle,, 
of  Alabama,  resigned. 

Mai'ch  3. — President  Roo.sevelt  transmits  to  Congress 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  the 
meat  industry  (see  page  464). 

March  4. — Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  and 
Charles  W.   Fairbanks,   of  Indiana,   are  inaugurated 

President  and  Vice-President  o^  the  United  States 

William  M.  O.  Dawson  (Rep.)  is  inaugurated  governor 
of  West  Virginia. 

March  6. — President  Roosevelt  nominates  George  B. 
Cortelyou,  of  New  York,  to  be  Postmaster-General,  and 
renominates  the  other  members  of  his  cabinet ;  for  In- 
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terstate  Commerce  Commissioner  lie  names  Francis  M. 
Cockrell,  of  Missouri,  and  for  solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Edward  W.  Sims,  of 
Illinois. 

March  ~. — President  Roosevelt  nominates  Charles  H. 
Treat,  of  Xew  York,  to  be  treasurer  of  the  United 
States The  Xew  York  City  Board  of  Aldermen  ap- 
propriates 8(500,000  toward  a  municipal  lighting  plant. 

March  13. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  affirms 
the  constitutionality  of  the  peonage  laws. 

March  15. — President  Roosevelt  nominates  Peter  V. 
De  Graw  to  be  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General 

Democrats  in  the  Tenne.ssee  Legislature  nominate 

Governor  Frazier  to  succeed  the  late  United  States 
Senator  Bate. 

March  Ifi. — The  Colorado  Legislature  votes  to  install 
Peabody  as  governor  on  the  understanding  that  he  will 
at  once  resign  in  favor  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Mc- 
Donald. 

March  17. — Governor  Peabody,  of  Colorado,  resigns 
office,  and  is  succeeded  by  Lieut.-Gov.  J.  F.  McDonald 

Attornej-General  Hadley,   of  Missouri,  institutes 

proceedings  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

March  18. — The  Missouri  Legislature  elects  Maj.  Wil- 
liam \Varner  (Rep.)  United  States  Senator,  on  the  sixty- 
seventh  ballot. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

February  18. — The  Russian  Council  of  the  Empire  is 
summoned  in  extraordinary  session  to  consider  the  sit- 
uation arising  from  the  murder  of  the  Grand  Uuke 
Sergiu-Sw 


♦Copyright  by  Gessford,  New  York. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  JOSEPH   R.   HAWI-EY, 
OF  CONNECTICUT. 


Copyrij^ht.  igoi,  by  J.  E.  Purdy,  Boston. 

THE  LATE  GEORGE  S.  BOUTWELL, 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

February  20. — The  students,  professors,  and  directors 
of  the  University  at  St.  Petersburg  vote  to  close  the  in- 
stitution until  fall  and  demand  a  constituent  assembly  ; 
martial  law  is  declared  at  Tsarskoe-Selo. 

February  21. — In  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
John  E.  Redmond's  amendment  to  the  address  in  reply 
to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  declaring  that  the  pres- 
ent system  of  government  is  opposed  to  the  will  of  the 

Irish  people,  is  defeated  by  a  vote  of  286  to  236 The 

French  Chamber  of  Deputies  debates  the  naval  esti- 
mates  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  introduces  a  bill  in  the 

Canadian  Parliament  creating  the  provinces  of  Alberta 

and  Saskatchewan  out  of  the  Northwest  Territories 

M.  Justh,  a  leader  of  the  Independent  Labor  party,  is 
elected  president  of  the  Hungarian  Chamber. 

February  22. — After  a  long  debate  in  the  Belgian 
Chamber,  M.  Verhaegen's  motion  for  the  settlement  of 
labor  disputes  by  boards  of  conciliation  is  passed  by  a 
large  majority. . ,  .A  provisional  government  is  reported 
estal)lished  by  Armenians  at  Batum  and  Kutais. 

February  23. — The  French  Chamber  votes,  by  a  large 
majority,  in  favor  of  new  ships  for  the  navy. 

Februai-y24. — The  as.sassination  of  President  Morales, 
of  Santo  Domingo,  is  attempted. 

Mai'ch  1. — Russian  workmen,  asked  to  choose  dele- 
gates for  a  commission  authorized  by  the  Czar,  demand 
concessions  from  the  government  before  acting. . .  .Lord 
Selborne  is  chosen  British  high  commissioner  in  South 
Africa,  succeeding  Lord  Milner. 

March  2. — The  Russian  Committee  of  Ministers  votes 
to  grant  religious  freedom  to  the  people The  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  decides  to  receive  a  delegation  of 
leaders  of  Hungarian  parties  in  opposition  (see  page  443). 
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March  3. — The  Czar  announces  his  decision  to  convene 
an  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  people,  which  will 

have  no  real  power A  new  Cuban  cabinet  is  formed, 

with  Jean  Francisco  O'Farrell  as  secretary  of  state  and 
justice. 

March  4. — The  entire  Italian  cabinet  resigns  because 
of  the  illness  of  Premier  Giolitti. 

March  6. — Mr.  Wyndham,  the  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
land, resigns  from  the  British  ministry. 

March  7. — In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  a  mo- 
tion for  remedial  measures  for  evicted  Irish  tenants  is 

defeated  by  a  vote  of  220  to  182 Because  of  the  failure 

of  the  workmen  to  send  delegates,  the  Czar  dissolves 
the  Russian  commission  to  investigate  labor  troubles. 

March  10. — The  Cuban  Congress  adjourns,  deferring 
action  on  important  measures  till  next  session. 

March  12. — In  the  reorganization  of  the  British  cab- 
inet, Walter  Hume  Long  becomes  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  president  of  the 

Board    of    Trade General  Valencia    renounces    the 

presidency  of  Colombia. 

March  15. — A  committee 's  report  to  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  ui'ges  a  speedy  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

March  17. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  votes  to 
reduce  the  active  term  of  service  in  the  army  to  two 
years. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

February  17. — A  parcels-post  treaty  is  signed  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

February  18. — Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Rus- 
sia decline  to  accede  to  Prince  George's  proposal  for  the 
annexation  of  Crete  bj'  Gi'eece. 

February  19. — Peru  lodges  a  formal  protest  against 
the  recent  treaty  between  Chile  and  Bolivia. 

February  21. — The  powers  accept  the  proposal  for 
higher  Turkish  customs  duties  on  condition  that  the 
additional  revenue  shall  be  devoted. to  reforms. 

Februai'y  2.5. — The  North  Sea  Commission  finds  that 
there  were  no  hostile  vessels  near  the  Dogger  Banks 
when  the  English  trawlers  were  fired  upon,  but  that 
the  Russians'  fears  of  attack  were  justified ;  Admiral 
Rozhestvenski  is  held  responsible. 

February  27. — The  British  House  of  Commons  votes 
down  an  amendment  to  force  the  government  to  inter- 
vene in  Macedonian  affairs. 

March  1. — Assurance  is  given  to  the  Haitien  minister 
at  Washington  that  the  United  States  has  no  intention 
of  annexing  Santo  Domingo. 

March  6. — President  Roo.sevelt  nominates  the  follow- 
ing ambassadors  :  Whitelaw  Reid  (N.  Y.),  Great  Britain  ; 
Robert  S.  McCormick  (111.),  France;  George  V.  L. 
Meyer  (Mass.),  Russia;  Edwin  H.  Conger  (Iowa),  Mex- 
ico ;  and  Henry  White  (R.  I.),  Italy  ;  and  the  following 
envoys  and  ministers  :  W.  W.  Rockhill  (D.  C),  China  ; 
I  David  J.  Hill  (N.  Y.),The  Netherlands  ;  Henry  L.  Wilson 
(Wash.),  Belgium  ;  William  M.  Collier  (N.  Y.),  Spain  ; 
Brutus  J.  Clay  (Ky.),  Switzerland  ;  Thomas  J.  O'Brien 
(Mich.),  Denmark  ;  Charles  H.  Graves  (Minn.),  Sweden 
and  Norway ;  Edward  C.  O'Brien  (N.  Y.),  Paraguay 
andUruguay  ;  John  K.  Jackson  (N.  J.),  Greece,  Montene- 
gro, and  Bulgaria;  JohnW.  Riddle  (Minn.),  Roumania 
and  Servia  ;  and  Samuel  R.  Gummere  (N.  J.),  Morocco. 

March  17.  —  The  French  Government  sounds  the 
United  States  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  this  gov- 


ernment in  the  matter  of  Venezuela's  failure  to  pay  the 
French  claims. 

March  18.— President  Roosevelt  appoints  Edwin  V. 
Morgan,  of  New  York,  minister  to  Korea. 

THE    RUSSO-JAPANESE   WAR. 

February  22.— St.  Petersburg  reports  Kuropatkin 
flanked  from  Sin-Min-Tun  and  forced  to  retire  from 
Shakhe  positions. 

February  24.— General  Kuropatkin  reports  that  twen- 
ty Japanese  torpedo  boats  and  a  large  warship  are  pro- 
ceeding   to    Vladivostok The  Russian  prisoners  in 

Japan  number  44,400. 

February  25.— Russians  i-eport  capture  of  Beresneff 
Hill  by  General  Kuroki  after  fierce  fighting  and  with 
heavy  loss. 


Photo  by  Habenicht. 

THE  LATE  MRS.  JANE  STANFORD. 

(One  of  the  founders  of  Stanford  University.) 

February  26. — The  Russians  sustain  a  severe  defeat  at 
Tsen-ho-Cheng Japanese  drive  back  Russian  ad- 
vance forces  and  apparently  prepai-e  to  attack  passes 
forming  part  of  Russian  line  on  the  east. 

February  27. — St.  Petersburg  reports  that  Japanese 
have  crossed  Shakhe  River  ;   both   fianks  of  Russian 

Tsinkhetchen  line  have   been    turned Newchwang 

reports  Japanese  shelling  Mukden,  causing  great  dam- 
age beyond  Russian  lines. 

February  28. — Mukden  reports  severe  fighting  along 

entire  line. . .  .Kuroki  holds  Tie  Pass Russians  under 

Rennenkampf  sustain  heavy  defeat  in  action  near 
Tsinkhetchen. 
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March  i.— St.  Petersburg  reports  Kuropatkin  moving 

stores  from  Mukden Japanese  continue  attack  on 

Sha  River,  drive  iu  both  flanks,  and  advance  to  within 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  Putiloff  Hill. 

March  3. — Japanese  appear  to  be  steadily  gaining  ; 

four  divisions  are  eleven  miles  west  of  Mukden St. 

Petersburg  hears  that  Kuropatkin  is  in  full  retreat  on 
Tieling,  with  his  line  pierced  and  both  flanks  threatened. 

March  5. — Opposing  armies  in  Manchuria  have  had  a 
full  week  of  most  determined  flghting  day  and  night ; 
more  than  100,000  ofiicers  and  men  are  believed  to  have 

been  killed Japanese  are  within  five  miles  of  Mukden 

Kuroki    continues  attack  on  the  east  of  Russian 

line  south  and  southwest  of  Fushun Nogi,  with  Port 

Arthur  veterans,  suddenly  strikes  to  the  westward. 

March  T. — Oyama  reports  repulse  of  Russian  attack 

on  Japanese  eastern  flank Battle  rages  all  day  west 

and  northwest  of  Mukden. 

March  8. — Kuroki  gains  great  victory  on  the  east, 
forcing  Russians  to  retreat Russians  evacuate  posi- 
tions south  and  southwest  of  Mukden  and  fire  great 
stores Japanese  force  appears  north  of  city. 

March  9. — Oyama  reports  railway  between  Mukden 
and  Tieling  destroyed Kuroki  drives  Russians  to- 
ward Mukden  and  Fushun  district Japanese  hold  all 

the  region  west  of  the  railway  and  south  of  the  Hun 
River. ..  .Fighting  continues  north  and  northwest  of 
Mukden. 

March  10. — Oyama  repoi'ts  success  of  Japanese  envel- 
oping movement Mukden  and  Fushun  are  occvipied  ; 

the  Japanese  take  many    prisoners,  guns,  and  great 

stores  of  .supplies Kuropatkin  telegraphs  that  his 

armies  are  retreating. 

March  11. — Kuropatkin  telegraphs  Czar  that  all  his 
armies  are  out  of  danger Oyama  reports  sharp  pur- 
suit of  retreating  Russians,  whose  rear  guard  is  under 
heavy  artillery  fire. 

March  13.— Remnant  of  Kuropatkin's  army  reaches 

Tie  Pass,  hard  pressed  on  both  flanks  by  Japanese 

Kuropatkin  reports  50,000  wounded    in    last  days  of 

fighting Czar  summons  a  war  council  to  consider 

the  whole  situation. 

March  14. — The  Japanese  attack  the  Russians  south 
and  west  of  Tie  Pass,  and  are  repulsed  on  the  south 
with  heavy  losses. 

March  15. — Admiral  Rozhestvenski's  squadron  leaves 
Nossi-B6  for  an  unknown  destination. 

March  17. — The  Czar  recalls  the  command  of  theMan- 
churian  army  from  General  Kuropatkin  and  places 
General  Linevitch  temporarily  in  command. 

March  18.— Kai-Yuan,  about  thirty  miles  from  Tie 

Pass,  is  evacuated  by  the  Russians The  occupation 

of  Fakomen  by  the  Japanese  is  confirmed. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

February  20.— The  miners'  strike  in  Belgium  spreads. 

February  22.— President  Roosevelt  speaks  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  on  "Some  Maxims  of  Wash- 
ington ; "  the  degree  of  LL.D.  is  conferred  on  the  Presi- 
dent, Emperor  William  of  Germany,  Sir  Henry  Mor- 
timer Durand,  the  Briti-sh  ambassador,  and  others 

A  bust  of  Washington  is  presented  to  Congress  by  the 
French  ambassador  as  a  token  of  the  friendship  of 
France  for  the  United  States  (see  page  460). 

February  24.— The  piercing  of  the  Simplon  tunnel  is 
completed. 


February  26. — Fire  on  the  Illinois  Central  docks  at 

New  Orleans  causes  a  loss  of  $5,000,000 A  coal-mine 

explosion  at  Wilcoe,  W.  Va.,  kills  more  than  twenty 
persons. 

February  27. — The  Evangelical  Cathedral  is  dedicated 
at  Berlin. 

March  3. — In  a  railroad  collision  near  Pittsburg  seven 
persons  are  killed  and  twenty  injured. 

March  4. — The  Charcot  antarctic  exploring  expedition 
is  reported  as  having  arrived  at  Puerto  Madrin,  Ar- 
gentina. 

March  7.— The  employees  of  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company  of  New  York  City  go  on  strike. 

March  9. — Grand  Chief  Stone,  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  having  ordered  the  striking  mo- 
tormen  on  the  New  York  subway  and  elevated  lines  to 
return  to  work,  the  strike  is  practically  ended. 

March  10. — The  charter  of  the  striking  motormen's 
union  of  New  York  City  is  revoked  for  violating  agree- 
ment. 

March  19. — Explosions  at  the  Rush  Run  and  Red 
Ash  mines,  near  Thurmond,  W.  Va.,  cause  the  loss  of 
twenty-four  lives. 

March  20. — Nearly  one  hundred  persons  are  killed  in 
a  fire  resulting  from  an  explosion  in  a  shoe  factory  at 
Brockton,  Mass. 

OBITUARY. 

February  19.— Rt.    Rev.    Dr.  William    E.   McLaren, 

Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Chicago,  73 Cicero 

J.  Hamlin,  the  leading  breeder  of  trotting  horses  in  the 
United  States,  85. 

February  20. — Congressman  Norton  P.  Otis,  of  Yonk- 
ers,  N.  Y.,  65. 

February  22. — William  F.  G.  Shanks,  a  well-known 
New  York  newspaper  man,  68. 

February  23. — Ex-United  States  Senator  Jonathan 
Ross,  of  Vermont,  79. 

February  25.— Ex-Mayor  Edward  Cooper,  of  New  York 
City,  80 Prof.  Albert  Benjamin  Prescott,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  72. 

February  26. — Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  the  British  editor, 
author,  and  publisher,  63. 

February  27. — Ex- United  States  Senator  George  S. 
Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  87. 

February  28.— Mrs.    Jane    Stanford,   the   widow    of 

Senator  Leland  Stanford,  79 Eugene  Guillaume,  the 

eminent  French  sculptor,  83. 

March  1.— Ex-United  States  Senator  Edward  O.  Wol- 
cott,  of  Colorado,  57. 

March  6.— Ex-United  States  Senator  John  H.  Reagan, 
of  Texas,  last  surviving  member  of  the  Confederate 
cabinet,  86. 

March  7.— A.  M.  Palmer,  the  old-time  theatrical 
manager,  of  New  York  City,  67. 

March  9.— United  States  Senator  William  B.  Bate,  of 
Tennessee,  78. 

March  12.— Caleb  Huse,  foreign  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Confederate  government  in  the  Civil  War,  75. 

March  17.— Ex-Congressman  Lot  Thomas,  of  Iowa,  61 

Charles  C.  Cole,   formerly  associate  justice  of  the 

Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  64. 

March  18.— United  States  Senator  Joseph  R.  Hawley, 
of  Connecticut.  78. . .  .Ex-Gov.  Cyrus  G.  Luce,  of  Mich- 
igan, 80. 


FIELD  MARSHAL  MAKQUIS  OYAMA. 

(Commander-in-chief  of  the  Japanese  armies  in  Mancliuria,  and  victor  of  the  battle  of  Mukden.) 


OYAMA,  VICTOR  OF  MUKDEN, 

BY  ADACHI   KINNOSUKE. 


THE  battle  of  Miikden  has  been  fought,  and 
history  is  riclier — and  sadder.  The  small- 
est of  the  so-called  civilized  powers  has  fought 
probably  the  greatest  battle  that  history,  sober- 
minded  and  a  respecter  of  mathematics,  has  ever 
known.  This  battle  was  the  greatest  in  number 
of  men  engaged,  in  tlie  territoiy  covered,  in  its 
complexity  of  development,  in  the  bearing  it  will 
hav(!  on  history.  Nippon  fought  it  against  Rus- 
sia, the  largest  empire  on  earth,  as  geography 
goes,  and,  as  all  military  Europe;  told  us,  the 
greatest  of  military  powers. 


The  captain  of  the  Nippon  camp,  the  victor  of 
this  great  battle,  does  not  measure  many  inches 
above  five  feet.  In  peace  and  in  war,  it  is  his 
amiable  custom  to  style  himself,  to  the  more  in- 
timate of  his  foreign  friends,  "the  ugly  old 
man." 

He  is  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Nippon  campaign  in  Manchuria.  His  character 
is  a  striking  comment  on  the  conservative  na- 
ture of  this  Manchurian  campaign.  If  there  be 
a  military  commander  in  the  service  of  His 
Majesty  who  typifies  the  ripe  completeness  of 
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system,  who  empliasizes  the  apotheosis  of  the 
military  machine,  Marquis  Oyama  is  certainly 
the  man.  In  putting  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Manchurian  campaign  onr  country  has  paid  the 
highest  tribiite  to  the  military  genius  and  ability 
of  General  Kuropatkin.  Every  movement  of 
this  campaign  has  been  planned  like  so  many 
difierent  component  parts  of  a  huge  piece  of 
machinery.  Xo  place  was  given  for  the  flash- 
light.—for  the  volcanic  eruption,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  militar}'  genius  of  individual  commanders. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  man  sitting  among  liis 
friends  in  a  modest  Chinese  hut  or  in  a  tent, 
fifteen  miles  from  the  front, — a  genial  old  man. 
The  hut  is  the  converging  center  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  telegraph  and  telephone  wires.  The  offi- 
cers of  his  stafi^  are  silent  at  the  receiver.  Now 
this  and  then  that  officer  turns  to  him.  The  en- 
tire mission  of  his  life  seems  to  be  to  take  things 
with  ease  and  comfort.  It  is  not  exactly  a  pic- 
ture of  an  heroic  soldier  on  the  firing  line,  such 
as  the  military  tradition  of  Russia  seems  to  have 
a  certain  weakness  for  even  in  this  day.  You 
see  in  this  old  man  an  engineer-in-chief,  whose 
brain  is  in  touch  with  the  farthest  wheel  of  the 
huge  piece  of  machinery  called  the  Manchurian 
arjny  of  Nippon.  The  name  of  the  master  en- 
gineer is  Marquis  Oyama. 

He  was  born  in  the  clan  of  Satsuma,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Tempo, — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
Christian  year  of  1842.  Singularly  fortunate 
must  have  been  the  star  of  Oyama  Iwao.  He 
was  born  in  the  death-hour  of  the  historic  era  of 
Tempo,  a  Satsuma  samurai.  This  is  not  a  long 
phrase,  but  it  tells  a  volume  ;  and'  of  a  Roman  in 
the  proudest  hour  of  the  world-reign  of  Rome 
you  could  hardly  say  a  happier  thing.  The 
tutor  of  the  tender  years  of  Oyama  was  Saigo 
Nanshu,  unquestionably  the  greatest  military 
genius  Nippon  has  produced  since  the  days  of 
lyeyasu. 

Iwao  was  close  kin  to  Saigo.  And  when  I 
assure  you  that  Oyama,  Kuroki,  Togo  (men  of 
Satsuma  all),  and,  in  fact,  all  the  leaders  of  the 
military  Nippon  of  to-day,  are  a  rather  thin 
shadow  of  the  master-genius  of  Saigo  you  can 
see  how  great  was  this  master. 

In  the  Japanese  war  of  restoration — as  those 
troublous  days  of  half  a  century  ago  are  called 
to-day — when  the  imperial  forces  f ouglit  against 
the  men  of  the  Shogun  for  the  restoration  of 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  land  to  the  emperor, 
— at  the  battle  of  Fushimi,  up  the  Tokaido,  and 
beyond  the  Yedo, — Oyama  fought  in  the  ranks, 
under  Saigo,  then  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
famous  brocade  banners  of  His  Majesty.  After 
the  war  of  restoration,  when  the  era  of  Meiji, — 
the  enlightened  reign, — was  still  young,  Oyama, 


with  many  another  Satsuma  youth,  under  tlie 
great  minister  of  war,  Saigo,  received  official 
honors  and  positions.  Then  came  the  civil  war 
of  the  tenth  year  of  Meiji,  when  the  Satsuma 
men,  headed  by  Saigo  Nanshu,  rose  against  the 
imperial  forces. 

Oyama  Iwao  was  one  of  the  rare  few  who  re- 
mained with  the  men  of  the  imperial  army.  In 
1877,  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  the  imperial 
forces,  he  took  field  against  the  master  whom 
he  worshiped,  against  the  tutor  of  his  youth, 
against  the  very  glory  of  his  own  house  and 
blood.  One  thought  consoled  him, — he  knew 
that  the  revolt  was  none  of  his  master's  mak- 
ing. His  military  experience  and  education  had 
been  made  larger  by  his  schooling  in  Europe, 
and  through  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  had 
been  one  of  the  military  attaches.  All  of  this, 
however,  did  not  count  much  against  Saigo  and 
his  men  ;  and  none  knew  it  better  than  Oyama 
himself, — provided,  always,  Saigo  played  the 
game  with  his  heart  in  it.  And  this  civil  war 
was  the  first  stage  which  called  forth  what  was 
within  him, — called  into  flower  of  action  all  the 
military  education  at  home  and  abroad  which 
he  had  enjoyed.  His  steps  were  already  upon 
the  top  rounds  of  his  young  manhood, — he  was 
entering  upon  his  thirty-fifth  year. 

It  was  a  pale  break  of  day  upon  a  ghastly 
night.  Saigo's  men  had  beaten  the  imperial 
army  and  cut  it  into  such  and  so  many  un- 
sightly pieces  that  the  men  had  no  little  diffi- 
culty in  remembering  the  proud,  original  force 
of  which  a  few  days  ago  they  had  been  a  part. 
Oyama  was  with  the  battery  which  brought  up 
the  rear  ;  the  salvation  of  the  army  was  in  the 
keeping  of  the  few  guns  which  were  dragging 
their  shattered  wheels  over  the  heaps  of  dead. 
Tired,  worn,  their  clothes  tattered  and  covered 
with  blood,  and  some  of  them  with  wounds, 
those  men  of  the  rear  guard  were, — although  you 
would  never  have  believed  your  own  eyes, — in 
a  storm  of  merriment  all  the  while.  Laughing 
and  bubbling  as  if  they  were  so  many  school- 
boys out  on  a  stolen  frolic,  they  did  not  seem 
to  know  that  the  storm  of  their  laughter  was 
vying  with  the  storm  of  shells  which  was 
hounding  them  and  their  comrades  And  the 
soul  of  the  boisterous  mirth  was  the  division 
commander.  General  Oyama.  '■  I  had  to  keep 
them  in  good  humor,"  he  said,  speaking  of  that 
memorable  da)'^,  "  or  it  meant  death  to  lis  and 
annihilation  to  the  army."  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  because  death  to  the  men  and 
annihilation  to  the  army  are  not  the  most  pleas- 
ant thing  in  the  world  to  think  of,  or  because 
Marquis  Oyama  has  a  decided  weakness  for 
levity.      Of  one  thing  1  am  sure.     He  enjoys  the 
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reputation,  especially  among  the  men  of  the 
army,  that  in  camp  he  does  not  seem  to  be  en- 
thusiastic,— with  that  whole-souled  boyish  enthu- 
siasm which  is  his, — for  anything  save  the  friv- 
olous and  farcical. 

Chief  of  police,  associate  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, vice-minister  of  war,  he  has  been,  with 
distinction,  and  in  1882,  in  his  fortieth  year,  he 
accepted  the  portfolio  of  minister  of  war.  In 
1884,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  general  staff. 
Ten  years  later,  in  the  Chino-Nippon  War,  he 
took  the  field  as  the  commander  of  the  second 
army.  To  it  was  intrusted  the  work  of  besieg- 
ing and  reducing  Port  Arthur,  which  was  at  the 
time  considered  almost  impregnable.  Exactly 
twenty  days  after  the  landing  of  the  army  the 
portly  foi'm  of  Oyama  was  carried  througii  the 
streets  of  Port  Arthur  on  the  shoulders  and 
arms  of  his  men.  In  nearly  twenty-four  hours 
he  had  succeeded  in  taking  the  impregnable  by 
storm. 

"  I  understand,"  said  an  American  friend  of 
mine,  the  other  day,  "  that  the  brain  of  Oyama's 
camp  is  General  Kodama  and  the  commanders  of 
the  different  army  corps.  Why  was  Oyama  placed 
at  the  head  of  them  all  ?  "  Field  Marshal  Oyama 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Manchurian  army 
of  Nippon  because — (I)  there  is  no  one  who 
could  more  fittingly  represent  the  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  Nippon  army  and  navy.  His  Maj- 
esty the  Emperor,  than  does  Marquis  Oyama  ; 
(2)  because  he  is  the  Abraham,  the  patriarch, 
among  the  soldiers  of  Nippon,  and  because  he  is 
the  heroic  tradition  of  the  Satsuma  samurai  in  a 
■genial  and  living  personality  ;  (3)  because  to  him 
all  the  chief  commanders  under  him  are  as  chil- 
dren of  his  own  rearing  ;  because  to  him  are 
known  all  the  strength  and  foibles  of  all  his 
men  ;  because  among  the  living  men  fit  to  take 
the  field  there  is  none  who  can  act  as  the  master- 
prompter  with  quite  as  much  grace,  great  good- 
humor,  and  intimate  knowledge  as  does  Oyama  ; 
because  with  the  field  marshal  at  the  head  of 
the  Manchurian  army  the  sad  picture  of  the 
house  divided  against  itself  is  an  impossible 
■spectacle  ;  (4)  because  of  the  commander  of  the 
Nippon  army  in  this  war  is  expected  a  great 
thing, — nothing  less  than  the  salvation  of  Nip- 
pon and  the  ultimate  and  permanent  peace  of 
the  far  East, — and  it  was  necessary  that  he  be  a 
man  of  broad  horizon,  a  man  who  understands 
nice  distinctions  in  the  proportion  of  things,  a 
Tnan  with  a  gift  for  modifying  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  officers  to  advantage  without  reject- 
ing them  outright  ;  (.5)  because  the  field  mar- 
shal is  a  singular  man  in  that  his  calmness  of 
temper  seems  to  increase  with  the  increase  of 
-difficulties  and  the  sunshine  of  his  good-humor 


to  brighten  as  the  storm  of  reverses  frowns  more 
darkly  all  about  him. 

Some  one  has  compared  Marquis  Oyama  with 
the  head  of  his  staff.  General  Kodama,  and  lik- 
ened them  unto  an  ocean  and  a  diamond  point 
of  a  rugged  cliff  with  a  bright  sun  playing  upon 
its  sharp  ridges  against  the  sky.  No  one  knows 
better  than  (_)yama  himself  how  much  better, 
how  much  more  brilliantly,  General  Kodama 
would  play  at  the  game  of  tactics  than  he.  But 
why  should  he  be  troubled  about  it  ?  Has  he 
not  Kodama  at  his  elbow  to  do  that  for  him  ? 
None  better  than  he  knows  that,  in  the  matter 
of  Manchurian  geography,  with  all  its  topo- 
graphic vantage-points  for  the  campaign,  in  the 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  in  Manchuria  and 
Siberia,  of  the  character  of  the  people  there,  of 
climatic  co'nditions,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Russian  soldiers  and  officers.  General  Pukusliima 
surpasses  the  field  marshal  so  far  that  there  is 
no  comparison  between  them.  Oyama  knows 
that  Kuroki,  Oku,  Nodzu,  Nogi,  are  wiser  in 
the  orders  that  they  issue  to  the  men  under 
them  than  he  could  possibly  be.  But,  again,  why 
trouble  himself  with  these  things,  since  he  has 
men  under  him  who  can  do  all  these  things  bet- 
ter than  he  ?  It  is  enough  for  him  and  for  his 
country  to  know  that  in  the  doing  of  the  large 
thing,  in  having  a  wider  horizon  and  vaster  vi- 
sion, none  of  his  officers  pretend  to  compete 
with  him. 

Remarkable  man  that  he  is  in  so  many  respects, 
he  is  a  little  more  than  remarkable  in  one  thing. 
Here  is  a  son  of  Satsuma,  a  soldier,  a  product  of 
the  transition  period  of  Nippon.  He  had  been 
reared  upon  the  far-Eastern  ideal  of  a  great  man 
in  whom  a  great  or  heroic  deed  is  always  sup- 
posed to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  There  he 
stands  to-day  in  his  sixty-third  year.  Judged 
by  Christian,  or  Buddhist,  or  Confucian  ethics, 
his  home  life  is  without  a  stain,  and  altogether  he 
is  a  gentleman  the  like  of  whom  it  would  be  hai'd 
indeed  to  find  among  the  leaders  of  Nippon. 

The  historian  whose  eyes  see  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  things  might,  in  his  hunger  after  truth, 
look  for  the  reason  of  it  all  in  the  person  of  the 
Marchioness  Oyama.  A  graduate  of  Vassar,  her 
life  is  a  living  history  of  the  progress  of  Nippon 
womanhood,  quite  as  much  as  that  of  the  field 
marshal  is  of  militant  Nippon.  She  was  one  of 
the  first  band  of  young  girls  sent  abroad  by  the 
Tokio  government  as  the  pioneers  of  world-wide 
education  among  the  daughters  of  her  country. 
Her  international  culture  has  given  her  rare 
qualifications  to  l)e  one  of  the  leaders  of  our 
women.  And  it  is  no  secret  of  our  history  that 
upon  her  women  has  always  rested  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  Nippon. 
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PORTLAND   AND   THE    LEWIS   AND    CLARK 
CENTENNIAL    EXPOSITION. 


BY  EDGAR  B.   PIPER. 

(Managing  editor,  Portland  Orcgoninn.) 


PORTLAND  is  about  to  celebrate  in  an  inter- 
national exposition  the  centennial  of  the 
exploration  of  the  Oregon  country  by  Lewis 
and  Clark.  The  title  of  Portland  to  be  the  seat 
of  so  important  an  undertaking  rests  on  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  for  more  than  fifty  years  the 
chief  city  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  was 
identified  peculiarly  with  the  early  and  success- 
ful struggles  of  the  American  pioneers  to  wrest 
the  wide  territory  of  Oregon  from  the  dominion 
of  Great  Britain,  some  of  which  are  related  else- 
where in  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
So  it  is  fitting,  for  commercial  and  sentimental 
reasons,  that  the  exposition  should  be  held  there. 

THE    RISE    OF    A    COMMERCIAL    CENTER. 

The  beginnings  of  Portland  date  from  1845. 
Americans  were  then  coming  in  freely.  The 
site  for  the  future  city  was  selected  by  A.  L. 
Lovejoy  and  "a  gentleman  named  Overton,"  as 
the  early  histories  politely  describe  him.  Love- 
joy,  Overton,  and  F.  W.  Pettygrove  surveyed 
the  ground,  and  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the 
name  should   be   '-Portland"  or   "  Boston "  was 


settled  by  "  flipping  "  a  coin.  The  town  at  first 
grew  slowly,  and  in  1850  a  newspaper,  the 
(Jregonian,  was  established,  and  a  brig,  the 
Emma  Preston,  was  dispatched  to  Canton,  the 
pioneer  in  the  Oriental  trade  with  the  North 
Pacific  coast.  The  immigration  of  1851—52  was 
heavy,  following  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
donation  land  act.  Portland  then  speedily  dis- 
tanced its  rivals,  of  which  once  there  were 
many,  and  assumed  position  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  As  it  was  at  first  the 
center  of  tirade  for  a  spai'se  but  growing  popu- 
lation, so  it  has  become  the  leading  commercial, 
financial,  maritime,  and  manufacturing  point  of 
the  great  Columbia  basin.  The  preeminence  of 
Portland  in  the  industrial,  social,  and  political 
life  of  the  Northwest  may  best  find  illustration 
in  the  fact  that  no  other  place  in  Oregon  has 
more  than  one-tenth  of  its  130,000  population — 
and  there  are  many  prosperous  towns — and  it 
has  suffered  not  at  all  by  the  competition  of  its 
thriving  and  anil)itious  rivals  on  Puget  Sound. 
The  enterprise  of  its  merchants  is  great,  the 
solidity  of  its  banking  institutions  proverbial, 
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and  the  activity  and  acumen  of  its  exporters  re- 
markable. Before  a  single  mile  of  railroad  had 
been  built  in  the  Northwest,  a  fleet  of  stern- 
wheel  steamboats  plied  the  Willamette  and  Co- 
lumbia rivers,  and  a  large  coasting  trade  had 
been  built  up  with  San  Francisco.  It  would 
not  be  accui'ate  to  say  that  the  railroad  took  up 
the  development  of  Portland,  the  Columbia  basin, 
and  the  AYillamette  valley  where  the  steamboat 
left  off.  It  is  true  that  the  city  was  rich  and 
very  prosperous,  and  the  Willamette  and  Co- 
lumbia rivers  bore  a  thriving  commerce  long 
before  railroads  came.  They  opened  up  much 
undeveloped  country  ;  they  gave  Portland  direct 
connection  with  the  East  ;  they  brought  in  a 
great  population  ;  but  they  did  not  supplant  the 
stern-wheeler.  Portland  is  now  the  Pacific  coast 
terminus  of  three  transcontinental  railroads, — 
the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific 
(Northern  Line),  and  the  Union  Pacific  {via  the 
Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company).  No 
other  coast  city  has  so  many  important  railroad 
systems  making  it  a  center. 

Portland's  wheat  and  flour  trade 

Wheat-growing  was  the  first  great  industry  to 
"be  developed,  and  its  export  to  Europe  soon  gave 
employment  to  many  vessels.  The  manufacture 
of  flour  then  followed  naturally,  and  its  sale,  both 
in  Europe  and  iji  the  Orient,  has  reached  large 
proportions.  Indeed,  the  opening  of  Oriental 
ports  to  the  flour  trade,  and  the  vast  commerce 


SIXTH  STREET,   PORTLAND,   SHOWING  OFFICE    BUILDINGS. 

that  flows,  on  its  account,  from  many  Pacific 
coast  ports,  were  largely  due  to  the  initiative 
and  enterprise  of  a  single  Portland  miller  and 
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"the  coming  of  the  white  man." 

(Bronze  statue  by  Herman  A.  Mac  Nell,  erected  In  City  Park, 
Portland,  by  the  family  of  the  late  D.  P.  Thompson.) 

exporter.  Here  is  the  location  of  the  largest 
flour  mill  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  proportion 
of  wheat  raised  for  export  as  wheat  and  floitr  in 
the  Northwest  is  large, — much  larger  than  in 
the  middle  West,  where  it  goes  mainly  into  do- 
mestic consumption.  The  total  shipments  from 
Portland,  in  1904,  when  the  crop  was  smaller 
than  the  average,  reached  12,000,000  bushels, 
the  entire  yield  of  the  State  being  13,000,000 
bushels.  The  average  annual  shipments  for  the 
past  five  years  have  been  in  excess  of  14,500,000 
bushels,  and  of  the  1900  crop  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  Portland  handled  18,000,000  bush- 
els. It  must  be  understood  that  three  North- 
west States  find,  through  Portland,  a  market  for 
their  grain,  loading  more  vessels  here  than  at 
any  other  port.  ^ 

THE    LUMBER    INDUSTRY. 

If  there  were  no  agriculture  in  Oregon,  a  great 
commonwealth  might  be  supported  by  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber  alone.  The  timber  resources 
of  the  State  are  enormous.  The  typical  tree  is 
the  fir  (Oregon  pine),  but  the  supply  includes 
cedar,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  the  like.    The  State's 


standing  timber  reaches  the  almost  inconceivable 
aggregate  of  250,000,000,000  feet,  occupying 
about  one-half  its  area  of  nearly  100,000  square 
miles.  In  1904,  Oregon  cut,  approximately, 
2,405,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  valued  at  $12,- 
650,000.  The  mills  of  the  Columbia  basin  manu- 
factured 600,000,000  feet  ;  the  Portland  mills, 
413,559,285  feet.  The  cargo  trade  aggregated 
164,564,015  feet.  The  sawmill  and  the  farm, 
then,  pioneers  of  industry  in  a  remote  territory, 
became  potent  factors  in  its  progress  before  the 
era  of  railroads. 

A  HARBOR  FOR  OCEAN  SHIPPING. 

Portland  is  on  the  Willamette  River,  thirteen 
miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  the  rich  Wil- 
lamette valley  on  the  south  and  of  the  immense 
area  drained  by  the  Columbia  River  from  the 
east.  Its  location  at  the  head  of  deep-water 
navigation  on  fresh  water  and  in  immediate 
adjacency  to  a  productive  agricultural  field  is 
therefore  ideal.  But  it  has  not  kept  the  trade 
of  its  tributary  valleys  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the 
commerce  of  a  great  ocean-going  fleet  on  the 
other,  without  persistent  and  expensive  en- 
deavor. The  Columbia  River  carries  a  greater 
volume  of  water  than  the  Mississippi,  but  its 
tendency  in  places  is  to  shoal,  and  necessity  for 
maintaining  an  open  deep-water  channel  to  the 
sea  is  imperative.  It  was  long  ago  obvious  that 
the  United  States  Government  could  not  be  re- 
lied on  to  do  the  work  alone,  and  it  was  under- 
taken by  a  local  organization  known  as  the  Port 
of  Portland  Commission.  The  commission  has, 
altogether,  expended  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1,500,000  in  diking  and  dredging  the  lower 
river  in  cooperation  with  the  Government,  and 
has  thus  developed  a  spirit  of  unity  and  self-help 
and  determination  to  overcome  all  obstacles  that 
is  rare  in  any  community. 

The  number  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade 
loading  lumber  at  Portland  in  1904  was  forty;  for 
the  coasting  trade,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 
The  city  has,  besides,  a  semi-monthly  steamship 
service  to  the  Orient.  A  great  portion  of  the 
cargoes  carried  by  Puget  Sound  steamships  to 
China  and  Japan  is  provided  by  Portland  flour- 
ing mills.  In  the  expansion  of  the  Pacific  trade, 
then,  Portland  has  played  a  prominent  part,  and 
is  confident  that  it  will  have  much  to  do  in 
future. 

Oregon's  varied    industries. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  all  the 
lines  of  industrial  activity  for  which  Portland 
and  Oregon  are  notable.     Portland  does  a  large 
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and  growing  jobbing  trade,  —  $175,000,000 
annually.  It  lias  important  manufactures  ;  it 
is  the  chief  sales  depot  for  the  great  hop  crop 
of  Oregon.  The  State  cultivates  fruit  of  many 
kinds  in  commercial  quantities,  and  ships  East 
both  fresh  and  dried.  It  is  high  among  the 
States  in  wool  production.  The  ranges  of  eastern 
and  southern  Oregon  are  alive  with  horses,  cat- 
tle, and  sheep.  Its  climate,  soil,  and  luxuriant 
grasses  are  perfectly  adapted  to  dairying.  It  is 
rich  in  minerals,  both  coal  and  precious.  Activ- 
ity in  gold  mining  has  recently  been  marked. 
There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  an  industry, — agricul- 
tural, horticultural,  or  mineral, — to  which  some 
part  of  the  great  area  of  Oregon  is  not  in  some 
degree  adapted.  And,  finally,  it  has  wide  arid 
tracts  on  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment lias  undertaken  the  establishment  of 
elaborate  irrigation  works  under  the  Federal 
Reclamation  Act. 

THE    CLIMATE    OF    PORTLAND. 

Portland  is  in  the  same  degree  of  latitude  as 
St.  Paul  and  ]\Iinneapolis,  Bangor  (Maine)  and 
Halifax  (Nova  Scotia),  cities  which  are  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  great  extremes  of 
winter  cold  and  summer  heat.  It  may  be 
astonishing  to  know,  however,  that  the  temper- 
ature here  is  remarkably  uniform  the  year  around. 


Snow  is  unusual,  and  uncomfortable  heat  is 
rare.  It  is  seldom  that  the  mercury  drops 
below  freezing  point,  and  only  once  in  the 
history  of  the  AVeather  Bureau  has  it  descended  to 
zero.  On  the  other  hand,  protracted  hot  spells 
have  not  occurred  within  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant.  The  characteristic  weather 
of  winter  is  rain,  and  of  summer,  clear  skies  and 
only  occasional  showers.  In  other  words,  there 
are  two  seasons, — wet  and  dry.  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  typical  winter 
weather  is  heavy  and  continuous  rainfall.  The 
annual  average  precipitation  is  39.8  inches;  the 
average  forBoston  is  40.8  inches ;  New  York  City, 
43.4  inches.  The  even  temperature  of  Portland  is 
congenial  for  floriculture,  so  that  there  are  cul- 
tivated here,  for  example,  roses  in  great  profusion 
and  remarkable  for  size,  color,  fragrance,  and 
form.  The  peculiar  adaptability  of  climate  and 
soil  to  the  production  of  roses  has  caused  Port- 
land to  be  known  as  the  Rose  City,  and  a  display 
of  that  familiar  flower  during  the  period  of  the 
fair  is  sure  to  excite,  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else,  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  visitors. 
The  rose  season  will  be  at  its  height  about  June 
15,  but  it  will  continue  during  the  entire  summer 
and  fall.  Ten  acres  in  the  Agricultural 
Gardens  at  the  exposition  are  to  be  devoted 
entirely  to  roses. 


VIEW  IN  CITY  PARK,   PORTI^AND. 

(This  park  is  declared  by  visitors  to  be  a  spot  of  exceptional  beauty.) 
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VIEW   OF  THE  LAKE   FRONT,   SHOWING     'THE  TRAIL,"   THE   BRIDGE  OF  NATIONS,   AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  BUILDING. 


THE    EXPOSITION, ITS    GROUNDS    AND    BUILDINGS. 

The  gates  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial 
and  Oriental  Fair  will  open  on  June  1,  1905,  and 
close  on  October  15,  1905, — a  period  of  137  days, 
including  Sundays.  Work  has  so  far  progressed 
that  all  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  first  day. 
The  plans  for  the  exposition  were  laid  about  five 
years  since  by  citizens  of  Portland,  but  they 
have  far  outgrown  the  original  designs,  and 
much  greater  outlay  has  been  incurred  than 
at  first  seemed  possible  or 
desirable.  That  it  is  not 
to  be  in  any  sense  a  local  ex- 
position will  be  obvious  when 
it  is  said  that  twelve  States 
have  made  appropriations  for 
the  purpose  of  participating, 
and  the  majority  of  them 
will  erect  their  own  build- 
ings. The  value  and  proba- 
ble success  of  the  enterprise 
have  so  impressed  some  of 
these  States  that  their  re- 
spective legislatures  now  in 
session  are  being  urged  to  in- 
crease their  appropriations, 
and  in  some  instances  this 
will  doubtless  be  done.  The 
United  States  Government 
will  officially  take  part,  mak- 
ing a  very  elaborate  exhibit. 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Italy,  Japan, 
China,  Turkey,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Sweden,  Norway,  Bel- 


gium, Switzerland,  Egypt,  Korea,  Siam,  Russia, 
and  other  foreign  countries  will  make  satisfactory 
displays,  some  officially,  others  through  private 
exhibitors.  The  exposition  will  represent  an 
expenditure  approximating  |7, 500, 000.  Port- 
land alone  contributed  $400,000  ;  the  State  of 
Oregon,  $450,000. 

The  fair  will  occupy  406  acres  adjoining  the 
principal  residence  district  of  the  city,  a  natural 
sloping  greensward  overlooking  Guild's  Lake 
and  the  AVillamette  River.      Of  the  gross  area. 


EXPERIMENTAL  GARDENS,    FROM  CENTENNIAL  PARK. 
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186  acres  is  land,  including  forest,  parks,  and 
landscape  gardens,  while  60  acres  forms  a  penin- 
sula in  the  lake.  Guild's  Lake  is  a  fresh-water 
body  220  acres  in  extent,  separated  from  the 
river  by  a  narrow  span  of  land.  The  grounds 
are  twenty  minutes'  ride  by  electric  car  from  the 
center  of  Portland.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  the  entire  history  of  expositions  they 
have  not  been  rivaled.  The  scenic  outlook  is 
magnificent,  the  immediate  environment  most 
captivating.  If  the  exposition  will  be  unique  in 
any  particular,  it  will  be  in  its  striking  combina- 
tion of  land  and  water  effects.  The  exhibit 
buildings  are  for  the  most  part  conventional  in 
type,  but  they  are  carefully  built,  architecturally 
attractive,  and  very  finely  grouped.  They  com- 
prise eleven  main  structures,  special  pavilions, 
administration  building,  auditorium.  State,  Ter- 
ritorial, and  concessions  buildings,  and  various 
private  edifices.  The  cost  and  dimensions  of  the 
principal  buildings  are  as  follows  : 


Dimensions. 

Cost. 

206  X  100  feet. 
308  X  160    '• 
460x210    " 
462  x  100    " 

.500x100    " 
108  X  120    " 
200x100    " 

240x375     " 
25  X  175  X  150  feet. 
(L-sliaped)  about 

830,16.5.18 

Oriental  Exhibits  Building 

Agricultural  Building 

;55, 425.00 
69,130.60 

European  Exhibits  Building. . . 
Machinery,     Electricity,    and 

Transportation  Building 

Festival  Hall  (Auditorium)  . . . 
Mines  and  MetallurgyBuilding 
Arts    and    Varied    Industries 

Building 

Fine  Arts 

51,720.00 

28..540.00 
12,.534.65 
14,320.00 

38,216.00 

10,000.{K) 

The  United  States  Government  Building,  to 
be  located  on  the  peninsula,  will  cover  three 
acres  and  cost  $250,000.  Occupying  a  reserva- 
tion of  its  own,  the  Government  Building  is 
designed  to,  be  an  exposition  in  itself.  The 
Government  made  an  appropi'iation  of  $475,000, 


MH.    H.    W.    UOODE. 

(President  and  director-general  of  the  exposition.) 

which  is  to  be  expended  under  its  own  direction 
and  for  the  purpose  of  making  its  own  display.- 
Appropriations  made  by  various  States  to  cover 
the  cost  of  participation  already  foot  up  to 
$790,000,  while  large  additions  to  this  total  are 
expected  from  legislatures  now  in  session. 

THE    FORESTRY    BUILDING. 

One  feature  that  will  perhaps  attract  greater 
attention  than  any  other  is  the  Forestry  Build- 
ing. It  is  altogether  unique  in  design  and  con- 
struction, and  is  in  itself  visual  evidence  of  the 
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Mr.  I.  N.  Fleischner.  Mr.  Oskar  Huber.  Col.  H.  E.  Doscli.  Mr.  Harry  E.  Reed.         Mr.  J.  A.  Wakefield. 

<First  vice-president  of       (Director  of  works.)        (Director  of  exhibits.)      (Secretary  of  the  expo-        (Director  of  conces- 
the  exposition.)  sition.)  sions  and  admissions.) 

SOME  OF  THK   MKN   WHO   AHE  RESPONSIBLE   FOR  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  FAIR. 
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THE  FORESTRY  BUILDING. 


splendid  timber  resources  of  the  Oregon  coun- 
try. It  is  made  entirely  of  logs,  all  of  giant 
dimensions.  Reduced  to  the  exact  reality  of 
figures,  tliere  was  used  in  its  building  two 
miles  of  five-foot  and  six-foot  fir  logs,  eight 
miles  of  poles,  and  many  tons  of  shakes  and 
cedar  shingles.  (Jne  of  the  logs,  said  to  be  not 
larger  than  others,  weighs  thirty-two  tons.  Un- 
common taste  has  been  employed  in  combining 
many  rough  timber  features  into  an  enseuihh  of 
rare  beauty  and  symmetry. 

THE    fair's     attractions    FOR     EASTERN     VISITORS. 

The  purpose  of  the  exposition  promoters  has 
l)een  not  to  overdo.     They  realize  that  they  will 
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VIEW    IN   (CENTENNIAL   PARK. 

(The  grounds  abound  in  pleasing  landscape  effects.) 


be  at  a  disadvantage  if  they 
invite  comparison  with  ex- 
positions conducted  on  the 
largest  possible  scale,  such  as 
those  of  St.  Louis  and  Chi- 
cago. They  have  endeavored, 
however,  to  profit  by  a  pre- 
vious exposition  experience, 
and  they  have  enlisted  here 
A  services  of  the  best  St.  Louis 

8MW%^i,3^         talent.     The  result  is,    they 

tl^K-'  ■  have  been  able  to  select  much 

iHP''"  1  ^  that  attracted  favorable  no- 
tice at  St.  Louis  and  to  dis- 
card the  unimportant  ai^d 
uninteresting.  They  do  not 
rely  on  overwhelming  mass, 
but  on  single  features  of 
merit  and  interest.  It  must 
not  be  understood  that  the 
■policy  is  to  reproduce  in  min- 
iature the  wonderful  St. 
Louis  show,  or  even  to  fol- 
low its  plan.  The  highest 
aim  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark,  management  is 
to  create  an  exposition  individual  and  dis- 
tinctive, expressing  with  fidelity  and  clearness 
the  sentiment,  history,  and  life  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  their  direct  relationship  to  the 
Orient.  Many  things,  no  doubt,  will  be  seen 
here  that  have  been  seen  elsewhere,  but  the 
dominant  note  of  the  exposition  will  be  the 
achievements  and  ambitions  of  the  people  of 
this  far-off  region  in  all  branches  of  art,  science, 
and  industry.  If  the  fair  shall  have  nothing 
else  worthy  of  remembrance,  one  may  be  sure 
that  the  visitor  will  discover  in  the  Forestry 
Building  something  entirely  new  to  him,  and  on 
"  The  Trail "  a  variety  of  spectacular  display 
scarcely  second  either  to  the  "Midway"  or  to 
tlie  -'Pike." 

It  is  announced  that  during  the  fair  period 
thirty-four  annual  conventions,  many  of  them 
national  in  scope,  will  assemble  in  Portland. 
Among  the  more  important  are  the  American 
Medical  Association,  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors,  National  Good  Roads  Association, 
American  Library  Association,  Trans-Mississippi 
Commercial  Congress,  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress, American  Association  of  Traveling  Pas- 
senger Agents,  and  other  organizations  of  dignity 
and  importance.  The  board  of  exposition  direc- 
tors has  named  a  local  committee  on  congress 
and  conference  which  has  undertaken  in  part 
the  duty  of  arranging  programmes  for  various 
conventions,  and  which  has,  besides,  made  plans 
for  an  educational  conference,  a  conference  on 
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civics,  aconference  on  Indian  affairs,  a  conference 
on  the  relation  of  employer  and  employee,  and  a 
conference  on  the  relation  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Orient.  The  latter  series  will  be  valuable 
and  highly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  its  growing 
list  of  speakers  and  delegates  already  includes 
the  names  of  many  distinguished  public  men, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  following, 
who  have  definitely  consented  to  come  :  for  the 
conference  on  Oriental  affairs,  Secretary  Taft, 
Senator  Foraker,  and  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown, 
D.D.  ;  for  the  educational  congress.  President 
Tucker,  of  Dartmouth  ;  Prof.  Howard  J.  Rogers. 
of  New  York  ;  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  William  T.  Harris,  Prof.  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  President 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of 
California  ;  for  the  civics  conference,  Clinton 
Rogers  AVoodruff ;  Prof.  Amos  P.  Wilder,  of 
Madison,  Wis.  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  presi- 
dent of  the  League  for  Social  Service  ;  Prof. 
John  Graham  Brooks,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  ; 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  J.  R.  Garfield  ; 
Mr.  J.  De  Witt  Warner,  of  New  York  City. 

The  fair  will  be  open  on  Sundays,  but  all 
machinery  will  be  stopped  and  "The  Trail" 
closed.  Special  attention  will  then  be  given  to 
music  and  educational  and  religious  exercises. 


For  the  Sunday  meetings,  Dr.  Frank  Gunsaulus, 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  and  Dr.  Newell  Dwight 
Hillis  have  accepted  invitations  to  speak,  and 
there  will  be  many  others. 

To  the  intending  excursionist  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  facilities  afforded  for 
side  trips  from  Portland  during  the  exposi- 
tion will  be  numerous.  The  scenery  of  tlie 
upper  Columbia  River  is  most  impressive.  A 
ti'ip  down  the  Columbia  to  Astoria  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  is  a  day's  delight.  Trolley  cars 
connect  the  city  with  Vancouver  and  Oregon 
City,  and  a  ride  by  rail  up  the  Willamette  valley 
will  charm  all  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
changing  beauties  of  farmland  and  forest. 
There  is  an  excellent  street-railway  system  car- 
rying travelers  to  adjacent  foothills,  to  parks, 
and  to  points  of  interest  along  the  river.  Hotel 
accommodations  will  be  found  to  be  ample. 
The  site  of  Portland  itself,  on  the  banks  of  the 
broad  Willamette,  with  the  verdant  hills 
in  the  background  and  with  a  fine  panorama 
of  snow-capped  mountains  in  the  distance,  is 
one  of  its  chief  charms.  Civic  improvement, 
in  view  of  the  approaching  exposition,  has  be- 
come a  local  watchword.  Portland  has  much 
to  show,  and  a  hospitable  purpose  to  sliow  it  to 
all  visitors. 


Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  English 
sailor-discoverer  and  freebooter. 
(From  a  painting  in  the  Marquis 
of  Lothian's  collection.) 


Peter  the  Great,  Czar  of  Russia, 
who  aimed  to  dominate  all  the 
northern  seas.  (From  the  paint- 
ing by  Kneller.) 


Captain  Cook,  the  English  globe- 
circumnavigator  and  discoverer. 
(From  the  painting  by  Dance.) 


THREE  OF  THE  EAHI.IEU    FIGURES  IN   THE  OPENING   UP  OF  OUR  GREAT  NORTHWEST. 


WHAT   THE   PORTLAND    EXPOSITION 

CELEBRATES. 


REALLY 


BY    AGNES     C.     LAUT. 
(Aiithor  of  "Lords  of  the  North,"  "Heralds  of  Empire,"  "Story  of  the  Trapper,"  "  Pathfinders  of  the  West.") 


IT  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Portland  Expo- 
sition as  a  celebration  solely  of  the  Lewis 
.and  Clark  centennial.  It  celebrates  very  much 
more  than  the  feat  of  the  two  great  American  ex- 
plorers finding  the  way  from  the  Missouri  to  the 
Pacific.  The  real  significance  of  the  exposition  is 
.a  public  and  national  observance  of  the  heroic  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  the  American  "West.  And 
however  unheroic  our  pi-actical  commercialism 
has  become,  the  exposition  is  a  public  reminder 
that  all  the  prosperity,  all  the  national  achieve- 
ment, in  the  great  Northwest  had  its  fountain 
sources  in  the  chimerical  dreams  of  enthtisiasts, 
who  were  reckoned  of  small  account  in  their  own 
day,  if  not  actually  regarded  as  fools  ;  but  who, 
nevertheless,  were  made  of  the  stuff  to  risk  life 
and  fortune  to  prove  the  faith  that  was  in  them. 
They  asked  no  reward  bitt  to  follow  the  light 
kindled  by  the  fires  of  their  own  enthusiasm. 
Jt  was  to  the  great  Northwest  that  light  led. 

England,  France,  and  Spain  were  the  actors 
in  the  hero-drama  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Eng- 
land, Spain,  Russia,  and  the  newly  organized 
United  States  acted  the  hero  roles  on  the  Pacific 
■coast,  with  the  important  difference  tliat,  on  the 


Pacific,  the  adventuring  was  nearly  always  a 
matter  of  individual  and  not  of  national  effort. 

Some  one  has  said  that  there  is  no  heroic 
period  in  American  history  similar  to  that  of  the 
robber  barons  and  the  sea  Vikings  of  older  lands; 
that  in  America  there  is  only  a  history  of  the 
beaver.  That  is  in  one  sense  perfectly  true. 
But  the  history  of  the  beaver  is  heroic.  It  was 
the  beaver  that  lured  the  French  westward  to 
the  Rockies.  It  was  the  little  sable  that  led  the 
Russian  Cossacks  across  Siberia  to  the  Pacific  ; 
and  it  was  the  rare  sea  otter  that  brought  Ameri- 
cans. English,  and  Russians  around  the  world  to 
the  Pacific  coast  of  America.  Spain  sought  gold, 
but,  like  the  prospector  the  world  over,  was 
discreetly  secret  about  her  findings,  and  if  there 
was  no  precious  metal,  barely  troubled  to  stake 
out  a  claim  of  first  possession.  Russia  wanted 
furs  ;  England,  land  ;  but  on  the  west  coast,  the 
United  States  came  into  a  heritage  of  all  three. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  was  really 
the  culmination  of  two  great  movements — one 
westward,  the  other  east.  Radisson  and  Gro- 
seillers,  the  Quebec  fur-traders,  were  the  first  to 
penetrate  into  the  Northwest  as  far  as  the  ^lis- 
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sissippi.  Tliere  followed  the  explorations  of 
Marquette  and  Joliet  and  La  Salle  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  Then  came  La  Verendrye,  push- 
ing westward  as  far  as  the  Rockies.  What  lay 
beyond  the  Rockies,  between  the  mountains  and 
the  western  sea  ?  It  was  this  question  that  Lewis 
and  Clark  answered  ;  but  their  answer  was 
prompted,  if  not  forced,  by  that  other  move- 
ment fi'om  the  west,  east. 

Before  any  French  trader  had  found  the  Mis- 
sissippi, there  came  cruising  round  the  world 
Francis  Drake,  English  gentleman  and  courtier 
when  at  home,  cutthroat  freebooter  and  pirate 
of  the  high  seas  when  abroad.  Spain  had  sought 
to  lay  claim  to  all  those  waters  bordering  her 
new-world  territory  by  naming  her  governors 
of  New  Spain  admii-als  of  the  south  seas,  and 
Drake  must  teach  England's  enemy  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  had  something  to  say  about  that 
claim  to  Pacific  seas.  At  least,  that  was  the  ex- 
cuse the  English  conscience  gave  itself  for  English 
gentlemen  on  piratical  ventures,  bound  to  sack 
evei-y  Spanish  settlement  and  ship  found  in  those 
south  seas.  Drake  succeeded  so  well  in  loading 
himself  with  Spanish  plunder  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific that  he  was  afraid  to  venture  home  the  way 
he  had  come,  past  Spanish  lands.  So  he  coasted 
northward  of  New  Spain,  to  what  is  now  Cali- 
fornia or  Oregon,  seeking  a  northeast  passage 
back  to  England.  Needless  to  add,  he  did  not 
find  such  a  passage  ;  but  he  was  knighted  for 
his  exploits.  It  was  felt  he  had  given  EnglantI  a 
claim  to  something  somewhere  that  was  Spanish. 


THE  GOOD  SHIP   "COLUMBIA"  IN  A   SQUALL  IN  THE  PACIFIC  AT    THE  MOUTH  OP 
THE  COLUMBIA   RIVER. 

(From  tlie  old  Davidson  drawinR.) 


If  Spain  was  to  dominate  the  south  seas,  why 
not  Russia  the  north  ?  That  was  the  aim  of  Peter 
the  Great  when  he  sent  A'itus  Bering,  the  Dane, 
coasting  what  is  now  Alaska  in  a  vain  search  for 
an  imaginary  continent  of  "Gamaland."  And 
that  remained  the  aim  of  Russia  when  she  sent 
her  fur-traders  cruising  the  west  coast  of  Amer- 
ica from  Alaska  to  California,  and  planned  to 
establish  forts  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 
story  of  those  fur-traders  is  a  record  by  itself. 
They  were  the  Vikings  of  the  new  world,  coast- 
ing two  continents  in  cockle-shell  skiffs  made  of 
sea-lion  skin  or  green  timbers  calked  with  moss 
and  tallow.  For  fifty  years  after  Bering's  voy- 
age of  1741,  they  scoured  the  North  Pacific, 
banditti  of  the  trackless  sea  hunting  the  sea  otter. 
Then,  the  ambitions  of  the  Bear  roused  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Lion.  The  English  suddenly  awak- 
ened from  their  long  inactivity  to  remember 
that  Francis  Drake  had  been  out  on  the  west 
coast  of  America  in  1579.  Cook  was  at  once 
sent  by  the  English  Government  to  settle  the 
question  of  that  northeast  passage,  and  also — 
quite  incidentally — to  take  possession  of  any 
unclaimed  territory  between  New  Spain  on  the 
south  and  the  Russian's  Alaska  on  the  north. 
This  was  in  1  77.S. 

It  is  here  that  the  United  States  exploitation 
of  the  Pacific  begins.  With  Cook,  the  English 
navigator,  went  a  young  American  corporal  of 
marines,  a  native  of  New  England,  a  ne'er-do- 
well  dreamer  with  the  vision  of  a  prophet  to 
foresee  possibilities,  but  hopelessly  impractical  to 
realize  the  visions  that  he 
sav/.  This  was  John  Led- 
yard,  who  began  life  with 
ambition  to  be  an  evangelist 
to  American  Indians  and 
ended  a  penniless  soldier  of 
fortune  in  Africa.  Ledyard 
saw  an  unclaimed  empire  be- 
tween New  Spain  and  Rus- 
sian Alaska.  He  easily  guess- 
ed that  the  distance  between 
the  Rockies,  which  La  Ve- 
rendrye had  found,  and  the 
Pacific  coast,  which  he  cruised 
with  the  Englishman,  Cook, 
was  not  an  inconsequential, 
nari'ow  strip  of  land,  as  the 
maps  represented,  but  a  vast 
area  of  incalculable  wealth, 
that  might  some  day  be  a 
part  of  the  newly  federated 
United  States.  He  had  also 
seen  (Jook's  crew  sell  in  China 
one  ■  third  of  a  water  -  rotted 
cargo  of  sea-otter  skins  for 
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IDEAL  POKTRAIT  OF  THE  SQUAW  SACA.IAWEA,  WHO  PILOTED 
THE  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPEDITION. 

(From  the  statue  by  Bruno  L.  Zimm,  exhibited  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition.  Tlie  head  of  the  statue  is  an  exact 
model  of  the  only  full-blooded  Shoshone  Indian  girl  east 
of  the  Wyoming  reservation.) 

ten  thousand  dollars.  Why,  he  asked  himself, 
could  not  an  American  ship  sent  out  to  explore 
the  Pacific  coast  defray  expenses  by  trading  in  sea 
otter  ?  Hurrying  back  to  his  native  land,  he 
propounded  his  plans  to  leading  men  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  But  a  visionary  is  al- 
ways distrusted,  a  penniless  visionary  most  of 
all.  People  listened  to  his  schemes,  but  they 
did  not  encourage  them  with  offers  of  a  ship  or 
credit.  Besides,  (,'ook's  voyages  had  not  yet  been 
given  to  the  public,  and  tliere  seemed  to  be 
nothing  to  substantiate  Ledyard's  tales  of  golden 
wealth.  So  enthusiastic  was  Ledyard  to  explore 
the  great  territory  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Pa- 


cific that  when  he  could  not  obtain  a  ship  to  sail 
to  tlie  Pacific  he  determined  to  sail  for  Europe, 
tramp  it  across  the  two  Siberias  to  the  Pacific, 
chance  across  the  Pacific  on  some  Russian  trad- 
ing ship,  and  work  his  way  eastward  from 
Indian  tribe  to  tribe  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Mississippi.  All  the  world  knows  how  Russia 
defeated  his  project  by  expelling  liim  forcibly 
from  Siberia  on  pain  of  death  if  he  returned  ; 
but  stranded  in  Paris,  he  met  Jefferson.  To 
Jefferson  he  told  all  that  he  knew  of  what  the 
Pacific  territory  promised  in  wealth,  and  it  was 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  Ledyard,  communicated  to 
Jefferson,  that  the  idea  of  an  American  expedi- 
tion from  the  Missouri  to  the  Columbia  had  its 
origin. 

Three  other  events  drove  home  with  force  to 
Jefferson  the  need  of  an  immediate  exploration 
of  Louisiana.  This  territory  had  been  purchased 
by  the  United  States  for  fifteen  million  dollars. 
Alexander  MacKenzie,  a  Scotchman,  had  crossed 
from  the  Athabasca  to  the  Pacific,  and  claimed 
that  northern  region  for  England.  If  Ledyard 
had  been  granted  a  ship,  he  could  have  been  on 
the  Pacific  coast  before  MacKenzie,  and  what  is 
now  British  Columbia  might  been  American 
territory,  inasmuch  as  Cook  touched  only  the 
islands,  not  the  mainland.  Third  and  most  im- 
portant of  all  in  hastening  Jefferson's  plans  to 
explore  Louisiana  was  the  discovery  and  en- 
trance of  the  Columbia  River  by  Gray,  an  Amer- 
ican, in  the  spring  of  1792.  While  Ledyard 
was  in  Europe  the  story  of  Cook's  voyage  was 
being  prepared  for  the  press. 

When  the  voyage  was  published,  the  world 
was  astonished  at  the  extent  of  the  territories 
described.  Merchants,  especially,  were  roused 
by  the  report  of  the  enormous  profits  to  be  made 
in  the  sea- otter  trade.  Boston  men  were  always 
famous  as  first  to  act.  That  is  why  the  Ameri- 
can trader  was  uniformly  known  among  Indians 
from  Athabasca  to  the  Missouri  as  a  "  Boston- 
nais."  Sitting  around  the  fire  of  Bulfinch's  li- 
brary in  Boston,  one  night,  were  Derby  and 
Hatch  and  Burrell  and  two  or  three  others, 
talking  over  the  profits  of  the  sea-otter  trade  as 
related  in  Cook's  voyage.  A  few  weeks  later 
they  had  formed  a  partnership,  and  outfitted  the 
two  ships  Columbia  and  Lady  Washington,  under 
Kendrick  and  Gray,  to  proceed  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  first  voyage  was  a  loss  ;  but  on  the 
second  voyage  of  these  ships,  after  for  nine  days 
vainly  trying  to  cross  the  breakers.  Gray  caught 
a  favorable  wind,  and,  with  all  sails  set,  drove 
the  Cohimhia  clear  across  the  narrow  channel, 
between  beach  combers  and  sand  bar,  into  the 
wide  area  of  a  magnificent  river.  The  river, 
which  Cook  and  ^"ancouver  and  a  host  of  others 
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Capt.  William  Clark. 
(From  the  portrait  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia.) 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO,   THESE  MEN  OPENED  THE   WAY  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT  TO  OREGON. 


Capt.  Meriwether  Lewis. 
(The  best-known  portrait.) 


had  said  did  not  exist,  Gray  named  the  Colum- 
bia, after  his  ship.  No  doubt  the  motive  of  tlie 
British  navigators,  in  persuading  themselves 
there  was   no  river  where  Gray  discovered  one. 


GEN.  JOHN  C.    FREMONT,   PIONEER,   EXPLORER,   SOLDIER. 


was  to  throw  discredit  on  Spanish  explorations. 
For  Heceta,  the  Spanish  navigator,  had  seven 
years  before  siglited,  at  a  distance  of  many  miles, 
what  he  said  was  like  the  entrance  to  a  river 
here  ;  but  Gray,  the  American,  was  the  first  to 
discover  this  river,  and  to  enter  it.  This,  and 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  put  the  American 
Government  in  the  odd  position  of  owning  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  Rockies  and  a  river  west  of 
the  Rockies,  but  not  knowing  in  the  least  what 
lay  between  the  Columbia  River  and  Louisiana. 
And  then  Baranof,  governor  of  the  Russian  Fur 
Company,  the  little  Czar  of  Alaska,  was  pushing 
Russia's  claims  farther  south.  It  will  astonish 
most  readers  to  be  told  that  Russia's  plans  for 
supremacy  in  the  Pacific  materialized  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  large  fort  in  California,  fur-trading 
stations  in  southern  California,  and  two  forts 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  If  Louisiana  extended 
to  the  Pacific,  it  was  time  to  prove  it.  Hence 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 

LAST  OF  THE  GREAT  PATHFINDERS. 

Lewis  and  Clark  were  the  last  of  the  great 
pathfinders.  They  were  the  meeting-point  be- 
tween the  heroic  days  of  the  adventurers,  who 
essayed  the  wilds  for  gold  or  fur,  and  the  pio- 
neer days  of  the  patient  nation-builder.  All  who 
came  after  them, — Astor,  with  his  fur-trading 
company  of  the  Pacific  ;  Fremont,  Jean  de  Smet, 
Marcus  AVhitman, — were  either  pioneers  or  ex- 
plorers, not  pathfinders  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
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word.  Of  the  expedition  itself  there  is  no  necMl 
to  tell.  The  story  is  a  household  word.  IJut. 
tliere  are  some  features  of  it  absolutely  uuicjuc 
in  the  pathfindino-  of  America.  From  St.  Louis 
to  Foi't  Clatsop,  on  tlie  Pacific,  not  a  single  plan 
miscarried  for  three  years,  not  one  day's  work 
was  bungled.  Tliis  does  not  make  as  spec- 
tacular heroism  as  tlie 
rashness  of  some  dis- 
coverer who  sacrifices 
half  a  hundred  men  to 
death  or  disease  ;  but 
it  is  more  to  the  credit 
of  the  leaders, — a 
higiier  kind  of  hero- 
ism, and  of  tlie  level- 
headed sort,  typical 
of  what  constitutes 
American  progress. 

The  great  difficul- 
ties of  the  exploration 
were  not,  of  course,  in 
ascending  the  Mis- 
souri or  in  descending 
the  Columbia.  All 
that  was  necessary 
liere  was  to  follow  the 
currents  of  the  rivers, 
though  this  is  not  the 
easy  matter  the  town 
man  may  infer  when 
it  is  remembered  that 
both  the  Missouri  and 
the  Columbia  can  only 
be  followed  in  some 
places  by  long  por- 
tages overland, — one 
of  eighteen  miles, 
across  cactus  ground 
that  cut  tlie  feet  of 
the  men  like  knives, 
or  by  tracking  up 
stream  to  armpits  in  ice-water,  over  rock  bot- 
tom as  slippery  as  glass.  To  follow  the  courses 
of  these  rivers  was  not  the  greatest  difficulty. 
It  was  to  cross  the  Rockies, — to  go  from  where 
the  Missouri  ended  to  where  the  Columbia 
began.  This  was  accomplished, — as  is  often  the 
case  in  life's  greatest  crises, — not  by  the  wisdom 
or  courage  of  the  leaders,  but  by  the  quiet,  un- 
conscious, heroism  of  one  of  the  burden-bearers, 
— a  simple,  hard-working  Indian  woman,  Saca- 
jawea  ;  a  captive,  then  a  slave,  redeemed  from 
slavery  by  purchase  to  become  the  wife  of  Cha- 
bonneau,  the  French  half-breed  guide.  Saca- 
jawea  it  was  who  piloted  the  explorers  through 
the  fastnesses  of  the  pathless  mountains.  Seven 
years  later,  the  Astorian  fur-traders,  with  a  dozen 


JOHN  JACOB  ASTOK,  PIONEEK   FUR   MERCHANT  AND  CAPITALIST. 

(From  the  painting  by  Chapell.) 


old  Canadian  hunters  of  the  Northwest  ("ompany, 
tried  to  cross  these  same  mountains,  only  to 
become  lost,  bewildered,  reduced  to  starvation. 
AVhat  the  French-Canadian  hunters  failed  to  do 
for  Astor's  adventurers,  Sacajawea,  the  Indian 
woman,  did  for  Lewis  and  Clark. 

Among   later   heroes   of   Pacific-coast   adven- 

ture  Whitman,  whose 

ride  down  the  moun- 
tains across  the  con- 
tinent from  Oregon 
to  the  East  became  fa- 
mous, probably  ranks 
foremost  in  the  public 
mind.  Whether  this 
adventurous  race  in 
the  face  of  all  dangers 
was  to  save  his  mis- 
sion, or  to  save  Oregon 
for  the  United  States 
— a  disputed  point 
among  savants — it 
certainly  gave  him 
rank  among  the  he- 
roes of  the  early  West. 
Such  is  the  heroic 
era  of  Pacific-coast 
history  that  the  Port- 
land Exposition  cele- 
brates, —  an  era  that 
for  dare-devil,  daunt- 
less courage  far  sur- 
passes anything  in 
the  border  warfare  of 
England  and  Scotland 
or  sea  fights  of  the  old 
North  Sea  Vikings. 
So  much  better  did  the 
makers  of  that  heroic 
era  build  than  they 
knew,  so  much  better 
did  the  reality  prove 
than  the  dream,  that  they  left  an  empire  where 
they  found  a  wilderness.  It  is  said  that  the  trade 
products  of  what  is  known  as  the  great  North- 
west are  four  hundred  times  greater  in  a  single 
year  than  the  purchase  price  of  Louisiana.  For 
those  practical  people  who  wonder  what  the 
exposition  is  all  about  and  pooh-pooh  all  hero- 
ism but  what  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
dollar  bill,  this  is  a  fact  to  be  remembered.  It 
may  give  point  to  their  respect  for  glory-seekers 
of  those  old  heroic  days,  for  Bering  and  Cook 
and  Grey  and  Heceta  and  Ledyard  coming  from 
the  AVest  eastward,  and  for  Radisson  and  Mar- 
quette and  La  Salle  and  La  Verendrye  and 
Lewis  and  Clark  going  from  the  East  westward, 
and  even  for  the  poor  slave-squaw  Sacajawea. 


SOOTY  TERNS,   TAKEN  ON   BIRD   KEY,   DRY  TORTUGAS. 

(Thousands  of  them  thus  hover  over  the  heads  of  visitors.) 

BIRD-HUNTING  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

BY   HERBERT   K.    JOB. 

(Author  of  "Among  the  Water-Fowl"  and  "Wild  Wings"  [forthcoming;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  New  York 
and  Boston].     Photographs  by  the  author,  selected  from  "Wild  Wings.") 


THE  true  sportman  goes  hunting  not  because 
lie  loves  to  kill,  nor  (ordinarily)  because  he 
lusts  after  the  fleslipots.  Interest  in  the  observ- 
ing of  wild  life  enters  also  as  a  factor,  together 
with  the  satisfaction  of  matching  wit  against 
wit  in  the  chase  as  a  game  of  skill.  "Why,  then, 
need  one  employ  shotgun  or  rifle  as  the  imple- 
ment when  there  is  another  which,  to  say  the 
least,  fulfills  all  these  requirements  and  has  other 
advantages  besides. — the  camera  ? 

I  wish,  at  the  outset,  to  enter  the  claim  that  I 
write  as  a  sportsman,  not  as  a  fanatic,  in  hon- 
estly advocating  the  substitution  of  the  camera 
for  the  gun  in  the  greatest  possible  measure. 
Not  being  a  vegetarian  in  practice,  nor  an  ultra- 
sentimentalist,  I  am  aiding  and  abetting  the 
killing  of  domestic  animals  for  food  through 
my  account  at  the  meat  market.  Hence  1  can- 
not consistently  claim  that  it  is  a  sin  in  itself  to 
take  the  life  of  a  wild  animal  for  what  may  be 
considered  a  really  useful  purpose.  As  a  stu- 
dent of  ornithology,  I  own  a  gun,  and  occasion- 
ally,— though  seldom,  of  late. — use  it  for  the 
obtaining  of  some  bit  of  scientific  information. 
In  time  past  I  have  hunted  with  it  considerably, 
and  believe  that  iTiy  friends  consider  me  quite  a 
good  shot,  so  that  it  is  not  a  case  of  "sour  grapes." 


Thoroughly  conversant  with  both  gun  and  cam- 
era, I  deliberately  choose  and  prefer  the  camera 
for  genuine  sport  and  the  greater  enjoyment. 

I  do  not  deny  that  I  am  in  part  influenced  by 
what  any  thoughtful  person  tends  more  and 
more  to  feel  as  the  years  go  by,  a  growing  dis- 
taste for  the  shedding  of  blood  and  destroying 
life.  As  in  my  own  case,  there  are  thousands 
who  love  the  excitement  of.  the  cliase,  and  yet 
cannot  help  feel  the  pang  of  sympathy  for  the 
conquered  victim,  so  beautiful  and  so  worthy  to 
live, — unless  it  be  one  of  the  noxious  "var- 
mints "  on  which  we  are  compelled  to  wage  war. 

Another  element  entering  into  the  problem  is 
the  economic  one  of  the  decrease  of  game  and  of 
wild  life.  This  is  an  age  of  nerve  strain,  and 
more  and  more  people  need  the  sport  of  the  field 
in  order  to  keep  well  and  to  live.  Population 
increases  by  leaps  and  bounds.  "We  need  the 
interest  and  beauty  of  wild  life  to  entice  us  afield, 
but  if  any  considerable  proportion  of  us  wish  to 
shoot,  even  in  moderation,  soon  there  will  not 
be  any  wild  game  left  upon  our  continent.  Agri- 
culture, our  basal  industry,  becomes  menaced  by 
the  spread  of  insect  pests  in  proportion  as  the 
balance  of  nature  is  overthrown.  People  are 
awakening  to   these  facts,  and  every  year  sees 
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YOUNG   COCJPEK'S  HAWKS. 

(In  their  nest  in  a  chestnut  tree.) 

many  additions  to  the  game  laws,  furtlier  restrict- 
ing the  liunter  and  protecting  the  game.  We 
may  soon  be  driven  to  the  step,  wliich  lias  been 
taken  in  some  qitarters  abroad,  of  imposing  a 
license  fee  upon  every  owner  of  a  firearm.  As 
there,  shooting  will  tend  to  become  the  sport 
only  of  the  rich.  Yet  why  need  matters  take 
snch  a  course  ?  AVliy  should  we  wish  furtlier 
to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  rapidly  dwindling 
wild  life,  which  adds  so  much  of  beauty  and  inter- 
est to  our  national  domain,  when  we  can  have  just 
as  much  sport,  exercise,  excitement,  exhilaration, 
in  matching  our  wits  with  tliose  of  the  wild  chil- 
dren of  Nature,  and  that  without  shedding  a  drop 
of  blood  or  diminisliing  even  by  one  the  popula- 
tion of  the  wilds  ? 

There  is  no  denying  tliat  it  is  far  harder  to 
photograph  satisfactorily  a  free,  wild  adult  bird 
or  animal  than  it  is  to  kill  it.  Indeed,  this  branch 
of  the  subject  stands  about  at  the  pinnacle  of  the 
art  of  photography,  as  regards  difficulty  and 
technique.  It  is  hard  enough  to  make  a  first- 
class  portrait  of  a  person  who  desires  to  be 
photogi'aphed,  even  with  all  the  accessories  at 
command.  But  imagine  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing such  if  the  desired  subject  were  determined 
to  let  no  one  approach  him  !  According  as  one 
looks  at  it,  this  may  act  as  a  deterrent  or  an  at- 
ti'action.      To   me   it   is  the  latter  ;   good  photo- 


graphs of  wild  birds  or  animals  are  still  scarce 
enough  to  make  success  a  real  triumph. 

Fortunately,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
offsets  to  the  discouragements.  Adult  wild 
creatures  are  not  the  only  "  game  "  to  work  upon. 
In  fact,  one  had  better  not  plan  to  begin  with 
them.  First,  one  should  practice  the  r\idiments 
of  photography,  if  possible,  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  some  experienced  friend,  studying 
one  of  the  many  booklets  of  simple  directions. 
Then  go  hunting  with  the  camera,  taking  the 
gun  too  if  one  must.  Photograph  the  haunts 
of  the  game, — a  selected  bit  of  scenery,  a  forest 
glade,  a  wooded  lake,  a  rocky  gorge,  a  lonely 
trail,  a  fine  tree,  the  scenes  at  camp,  and  the  like. 

Next,  work  on  the  nests  of  birds,  or  upon 
young  birds  or  animals,  all  of  which  require 
genuine  hunting  to  discover,  but  which,  when 
found,  cannot  escape,. and  yet  can  do  many  an- 
noying things  to  l)affle  the  attempt  to  obtain 
their  pictures.  And  here  comes  in  one  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  new  hunting, — that  it  is  never 
out  of  season.  Hunting  with  shotgun  or  rifle  is 
a  sport  only  for  autumn  or,  m  a  small  degree,  for 
winter,  whereas  thei-e  are  no  times  nor  seasons 
nor  laws  to  restrict  hunting  with  the  camera, 
Spring  is  no  less  delightful  a  season  than  autumn 
to  be  afield  ;  proljably  to  most  people  it  is  more 
so.    But  spring  and  early  summer, — the  1  )reeding- 


KITTIWAKES,    NESTING   ON   THE  CI, IFF  OF    UIKL)    K(HK, 
GULF  OF  ST.   LAWRENCE. 

(Taken  by  tlie  photoyraphor  boins  lowered  over  the  cliff.) 
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season  of  animals  and  birds,  wlien  they  are 
tamest  and  return  persistently  to  a  home  center, 
— afford  the  very  Lest  opportunities,  though  there 
is  also  hunting  for  the  whole  year.  One  may 
thus  spread  the  year's  sport  over  all  the  seasons, 
keep  in  good  physical  condition  by  not  refrain- 
ing for  long  periods 
from  proper  outdoor 
exercise,  and  find  in 
each  season  its  own 
special  delight. 

Another  great  ad- 
vantage is  that  game 
for  the  camera  is  far 
more  abundant  than 
that  for  the  gun.  Only 
a  few  kinds  of  birds  or 
mammals  are  naturally 
or  legally  available  as 
game,  and  many  of 
these  are  becoming- 
very  scarce  in  most  lo- 
calities. AVhere,  for 
instance,  are  the  wood- 
cock of  our  younger 
days  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  every  living 
thing  is  proper  game 
for  the  camera  sports- 
man, and  the  whole 
field  of  wild  life  is 
open  to  him — or  to  her 
— without  restriction. 

This  suggests  still 
another  advantage. 
While  a  woman  may 
use  the  gun,  as  some 
do,  it  is  seldom  prac- 
ticable, for  many  rea- 
sons, but  there  is  noth- 
ing to  hinder  her  from 
using  the  camera.  In- 
deed, camera-hunting 
will  open  up  the  realm 

of  refreshing,  invigorating  field  sport  to  a  mul- 
titude of  the  gentler  sex  who  have  been  unjust- 
ly deprived  of  its  joys  and  its  advantages.  This 
is  no  admission  that  the  sport  is  not  a  virile 
one  ;  true  art  is  virile.  But  this  sport  and  art 
may  take  on  as  strenuous  features  as  one  may 
find  desired.  Not  long  ago  my  wife  and  I,  with 
a  lady  camera-hunter,  spent  a  day  in  the  woods. 
My  special  quest  was  to  photograph  a  hawk's 
nest  with  a  brood  of  young.  It  was  in  a  good- 
sized  chestnut  tree.  The  young  hawks  were 
peering  over  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  the  ladies 
sat  down  and  watched  them,  and  me  too  as  1 
spiked  my  way  up  the  tree;  and   clung  on  aloft 


YOUNG   GREAT   WHITE   HERON,   ON  A  MANGROVE  TRKE,   NEAR 
ITS  NEST,   FROM   WHICH  IT  HAS   CLIMBED  OUT. 

(Photographed  on  the  Florida  Keys,  where,  some  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  the  species  was  discovered  by  Andubon.) 


in  a  precarious  position,  straddled  across  be- 
tween two  forks  of  the  tree,  balancing  myself 
with  one  hand  and  manipulating  the  camera 
with  the  other.  When  I  finally  descended,  my 
friend  assured  me  that  I  could  have  a  clear  field 
in  that  sort  of  camera-hunting  for  aught  of  her. 
However,  she  found 
the  nest  of  a  cedar- 
bird  in  a  low  apple  tree, 
and  secured,  1  think, 
some  good  pictures  of 
those  young  birds.  So 
one  can  select  the  game 
desired, — hawks  or  ce- 
dar-birds, grizzly  bears 
or  squirrels,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

In  selecting  a  cam- 
era for  this  enchanting 
sport,  I  should  advise 
beginning  with  a  long- 
focus,  cycle-style  in- 
strument, of  any  repu- 
table maker.  By  long 
focus  1  mean  a  fairly 
long  draw  of  bellows, 
not  less  than  16  inches 
for  a  4  X  5,  so  that  one 
may  focus  on  a  small 
object  at  close  range 
and  secure  a  large  im- 
age, and  also  be  able 
to  use  a  single  member 
of  the  doublet  lens, 
which  will  give  a  dou- 
ble-sized image  at  tlie 
same  distance,  and 
also  requires  twice  the 
length  of  bellows  as 
the  doublet.  Cycle 
style  is  a  term  some- 
times, though  not  al- 
ways, used  for  a  light- 
w  e  i  g  h  t ,  long-focus 
front  draw  of  bellows, 
The  most  prac- 
'  plate.      Good, 


camera,  having  only 
suitable  to  carry  on  a  bicycle, 
ticable  size  is  that  using  a  4  x 
sharp  pictures  taken  with  such  an  instrument 
can  be  afterward  enlarged  to  any  desirable 
size.  For  this  camera  no  expensive  lens  is  nec- 
essary, only  a  good  "rapid  rectilinear"  doublet 
lens,  but  one  that  will  give  a  clear  image  to  the 
very  corners  of  the  picture.  A  good  idea  is  to 
have  a  lens  a  size  or  two  larger  than  the  one 
ordinarily  made  for  this  size  of  camera,  thougli 
this  is  not  essential.  This  will  insure  an  entirely 
clear  image,  and  a  larger  one  of  the  subject  at 
a    given    distance.      Be   sure   to   buy   a   camera 
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which  can  be  focused  through  tlie  back,  and  not 
one  for  only  a  film  roll-holder,  focused  by  meas- 
uring the  distance,  which  latter  would  be  al- 
most useless  for  camera-hunting.  I  should  advise 
using  glass  plates,  though  cut  films  in  plate- 
holders  will  do,  if  they  are  of  a  grade  as  rapid 
as  the  fastest  plates.  Unfortunately,  they  are 
much  more  expensive  than  plates. 

Such  a  camera  is  excellent  for  all-around  gen- 
eral work,  especially  for  scenic  pictures,  nests, 
young  birds  or  animals,  and  for  making  expo- 
sures f  I'om  a  distance  by  means  of  a  thread.  To 
photograph  wary  subjects  with  it,  the  best  way 
is  to  focus  upon  some  spot  such  as  the  nest,  to 
which  the  subject  is 
likely  to  return,  attach 
a  spool  of  strong  black 
linen  thread  to  the 
shutter,  and  go  into 
hiding,  pulling  the 
thread  at  the  oppor- 
tune moment.  Food 
will  sometimes  serve  as 
the  lure. 

In  order  to  secure  a 
picture  by  stalking, 
with  camera  in  liand, 
witii  such  an  instru- 
ment one  must  use  the 
'•  finder,"  and  focus  by 
the  distance  scale,  esti- 
mating the  distance 
with  the  eye,  as  one 
would  use  a  "kodak." 
This,  of  course,  is  some- 
what uncertain  and  un- 
satisfactory. T  w  i  n  - 
lens  cameras  are  heavy 
and  unwieldy,  and  fo- 
cusing-finders  are  unre- 
liable. The  best  device 
for  this  purpose  is  the 
"reflecting,"  or  "re- 
flex," style  of  camera,  with  a  mirror  arrangement 
by  which  one  can  see  the  game  in  full-sized  image, 
upon  a  ground  glass  on  top.  With  the  slide  with- 
drawn from  the  plate  one  can  see  to  focus,  and 
then  can  snap  the  instant  everything  is  ready. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  but  one  such  now  on  the 
market, — theGraflex, — which,  having  the  monop- 
oly of  the  field,  is  excessively  expensive.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  competition  may  soon  put  such 
an  instrument  within  the  reach  of  all.  To  suc- 
cessfully photograph  flying  birds,  or  animals  in 
rapid  motion,  a  very  rapid  exposure  is  neces- 
sary, sometimes  as  short  an  interval  as  one  one- 
thousandth  of  a  second,  and  this  can  be  attained 
only  with  what  is  called  the  "  focal-plane  "  shut- 


.MALE   BUHUOWING   OWL. 

(On  guard  at  his  front  door,  on  a  North  Dakota  prairie.) 


ter.  'I'his  can  be  fitted  on  to  the  back  of  the 
ordinary  camera.  Yet  it  is  hard,  with  this  ar- 
rangement, to  aim  and  focus  accurately,  and  the 
"  reflex  "  type  of  camera  is  far  better.  More- 
over, to  match  these  short  exposures,  a  very 
rapid  and  rather  expensive  lens  is  required  for 
the  best  results,  tliough  one  can  accomplish  much 
with  a  good  ordinary  lens  by  judicious  manage- 
ment and  under  favorable  circumstances. 

My  purpose  in  this  writing  is  simply  to  sug. 
gest  to  others,  especially  my  fellow-sportsmen, 
the  possibilities  and  pleasure  of  hunting  with, 
the  camera.  Just  try  it  and  see  !  Take  a  cam- 
era along  on  the  summer  vacation  or  fishing-trip 
and  experiment  upon 
scenery,  sporting 
scenes,  young  birds, 
domestic  animals,  and 
what  not.  Take  it  in 
the  ciisp,  glorious  au- 
tumn, when  it  is  such 
a  keen  delight  to  live. 
Try  it  on  the  wild  fowl 
from  the  gunning- 
stand,  when  they  have 
swum  in  close  to  the 
decoys  ;  on  flying  fowl 
from  the  gunning-float 
or  the  line  of  boats  ; 
from  the  pit  by  the 
shore,  on  bay  birds. 
Give  the  quail  or 
grouse  a  try  as  they 
flush  before  the  dogs. 
I  have  failed  in  this 
last,  as  have,  apparent- 
ly, all  others  ;  but  it 
can  be  done.  Who  will 
be  the  first  to  succeed  ? 
No  little  eclat  awaits 
him..  But  though  you 
may  not  catch  the 
quail,  you  can  more 
easily  get  fine  glimpses  of  men  and  dogs  in  ac- 
tion in  permanent  form  for  refreshing  your  mem- 
ory when  the  season  is  over.  Then  there  are  the 
deer  and  the  big  game  of  the  Northern  forests,  if 
one  be  fortunate  enough  to  sojourn  in  those  wilds. 
When  nature  is  snow-bound  and  ice-sealed, 
these  are  fine  times  for  hill-climbing  and  cross- 
country tramps,  looking  up  game  haunts  for  fu- 
ture use,  taking  the  camera  to  capture  many  a 
fine  scene  of  snow  or  frost.  Feed  the  birds 
with  fat  meat  and  seed  around  the  house,  and 
photograph  them  by  leaving  the  camera  focused 
upon  the  food  and  pulling  the  thread— from  in- 
doors, if  you  like — when  they  are  busy  eating. 
The  trapper  may  occasionally  provide  a  subject 
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for  portraiture  in  captivit5^  or  one  may  follow 
him  around  to  his  traps.  Try  the  sea-gulls  from 
ferryboat  or  wharf,  if  you  are  near  a  coastwise 
city,  or  attempt  wild  ducks  from  an  ice-blind. 
There  are  many  photographic  problems  besides 
these  which  ingenuity  may  suggest  or  overcome. 
AVith  the  advent  of  spring  subjects  multiply. 
The  nesting-season  of  the  birds  begins  by  early 
March,  in  the  latitude  of  New  England,  with 
the  great  horned  owl,  which  uses  a  platform  of 
sticks  in  tall  trees  in  the  woods.  After  many 
attempts,  I  have  been  able  to  conquer  and  have 
wrested  its  likeness  from  the  wary,  savage  crea- 
ture. There  are  other  owls,  too,  and  by  April 
the  hawks  begin  to  nest,  from  which  there  are 
many  unique   camera   trophies  yet  to  be  won. 


COOPER  S  HAWK   INCUBATING. 

(Nest,  42  feet  up  a  hemlock  tree.    This  hird  was  probably 
never  photographed  before  in  a  wild  state.) 

By  care  and  cunning  one  may  accustom  even  so 
wary  a  bird  to  the  camera,  and  screwing  it  up 
near  the  lofty  nest,  pull  the  thread  from  a  bower, 
with  successful  result.  I  speak  fi"om  experience. 
By  the  first  of  June  the  great  host  of  the  birds 
is  nesting,  and  "  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in 
June," — or  in  May,  either, — with  the  camera  ! 
A  small  tent  improvised  from  an  old  umbrella, 
with  the  socket-stand  driven  into  the  ground  and 
a  thin  cloth  canopy  fitted  over  it,  dyed  to  the 
color  of  the  surroundings,  can  be  pitched  be- 
side the  nest  of  a  bird  or  the  hole  or  burrow  of 
some  animal,  and  experience  will  prove  that 
"patient  waiters  are  no  losers"  in  this  sport. 


GREAT  HORNED  OWL  RETURNING  TO  NEST  AND  YOUNG. 

(Part  of  a  rabbit  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  nest.  The  camera 
was  rigged  up  near  the  nest,  in  a  neighboring  tree,  and  the 
exposure  made  at  an  opportune  time  by  a  thread  from  a 
bower  100  yards  off  in  the  woods.  So  far  as  known,  this  is 
the  first  photograph  of  the  great  horned  owl  from  wild  life.) 

There  are  yet  many  species  of  which  no  indi- 
vidual has  hitherto  been  photographed,  and  a 
good  picture  even  of  the  commonest  bird  or  ani- 
mal is  of  great  value  and  interest.  Hardly  any 
two  are  ever  alike.  If  one  be  especially  fond  of 
the  regular  "game  birds,"  why  in  the  worhl  is 
it  not  just  as  fine  sport  as  shooting — and  better 
— to  hunt  out  the  secreted  nest  and  photograph 
the  bird  on  the  nest  ?  Here  is  genuine  sport 
with  regitlar  game  for  spring  and  summer.      I 


I'AIK   OF   NODDIKS   ON    NEST. 


(Bird  Key,  Dry  Tortugas,  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Their  frail  nests 
of  twigs  are  built  upon  the  bay-cedar  bushes.  A  warden, 
hired  by  the  Audubon  societies,  protects  this  great  colony 
of  sooty  terns  and  noddies  throughout  the  nesting  season.) 
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QUAIL  ON   NEST. 

(This  bird  became  so  tame,  owing  to  continued  immunity 
from  harm,  that  she  would  allow  herself  to  be  handled  on 
the  nest  without  leaving.) 

would  ask  the  reader  to  note  carefully  the  ac- 
companying portrait  of  a  nesting  game-bird,  and 
say  whether  this  is  not  of  more  value  and  in- 
terest than  a  whole  back-load  of  game — for  a  few 
people  to  eat — toothsome  as  it  may  be  found. 

Or  the  oyster-catcher, — a  fine  large  shore  bird, 
though  not  so  delicately  flavored, — it  was  grand 
sport  to  photograph  it  down  on  that  Southern 
key,  left  alone  by  my  party,  buried  in  a  trench 
in  the  sand,  all  but  head  and  arms,  to  deceive 
the  wary  birds,  and,  finally,  to  photograph  the 
unsuspecting  mother. 

It  is  better  to  plan  vacation  trijjs  with  a  view 
to  this  fine  sport  than  to  loll  about  on  dress  pa- 
rade at  some  fashionable  resort.  Instead,  visit 
some  great  resort  of  the  birds  or  other  game, — 
such  a  place,  for  instance,  as  the  bird  rocks  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, — and  take  the  won- 
derful sea-birds  on  their  precarious  nesting-sites 
on  the  cliff  or  in  the  whirl  of  rapid  flight. 

Already  tliere  is  a  notable  movement  in  this 
direction.  There  are  thousands  of  hunters  with 
this  new  and  harmless  weapon  scattered  over 
this  country.  A  movement  is  now  under  way 
to  form  a  national  association  of  camera-hunters 
for  mutual  pleasure  and  help  and  additional 
protection  of  wild  life.  Tlie  time  is  evidently 
near  at  hand  when  sportsmen's  clubs  will  com- 
pete more  enthusiastically  to  secure  the  best 
photograplis  of  wild  game  than  for  big  bags  or 


hirgc  heads  and  horns,  and  such  trophies  will 
oust  the  latter  from  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
club-room.  Indeed,  there  will  be  hunting  clubs, 
devoted  to  camera  sport  alone,  which  will  rival 
and  surpass  the  expensive  organizations  which 
must  lease  whole  townships  for  exclusive  shoot- 
ing privileges. 

One  need  not  be  sanguine  enough  to  expect  that 
in  time  every  hunter  will  sell  his  gun  and  buy 
him  a  camera  ;  certainly  I  a,m  not.  But  many, 
like  myself,  have  turned  from  gun  to  camera, 
many  more  will  do  it,  and  thousands,  finding  at 
least  a  partial  substitute,  will  shoot  less.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  genuine  sportsman  and  lover  of 
wild  nature,  explains  his  own  position  on  this 
question  in  the  following  letter,  written  about 
the  author's  recent  book,  "Among  the  Water- 
Fowl,"  and  soon  to  appear  as  an  "Introductory 
Letter  "  to  "  Wild  Wings  "  : 

Wpute  House,  WASHiNOTOisr. 
My  dear  Mr.  Job, — As  a  fellow  Harvard  man,  I 
must  thank  you  for  your  exceedingly  interesting  book. 
I  have  been  delighted  with  it,  and  I  desire  to  express 
to  you  my  sense  of  the  good  which  comes  from  such 
books  as  yours,  and  from  the  substitution  of  the  camera 
for  the  gun.  The  older  I  grow  the  less  I  care  to  shoot 
anything  except  "varmints."  I  do  not  think  it  at  all 
advisable  that  the  gun  should  be  given  up,  nor  does  it 
seem  to  me  that  shooting  wild  game  under  proper  re- 
strictions can  be  legitimately  opposed  by  any  who  are 
willing  that  domestic  animals  shall  be  kept  for  food ; 
but  there  is  altogether  too  much  shooting,  and  if  we 
can  only  get  the  camera  in  place  of  the  gun,  and  have 
the  sportsman  sunk  somewhat  in  the  naturalist  and 
lover  of  wild  things,  the  next  generation  will  see  an 
immense  change  for  the  better  in  the  life  of  our  woods 
and  waters.  But  I  am  still  something  of  a  hunter,  al- 
though a  lover  of  wild  nature  first. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 


AMERICAN   OYSTER-CATCHER  INCUBATING. 

(Taken  from  a  long  distance,  the  photographer  being  partly 
buried  in  the  sand  for  concealment.  Believed  to  be  the 
first  life-photograph  of  this  species.) 


THE  ODENSE  lUVEK,  DENMAKK,  WITH  THE  CHURCH  OP  ST.  CANUTE  IN  THE  BACKCROUNI). 

THE   CENTENARY    OF    HANS    CHRISTIAN 

ANDERSEN. 


BY    JULIUS    MORITZEN 


ONE  hundred  years  having  passed  since  the 
birth  of  Hans  Christian  ^Vndersen,  pos- 
terity is  agreed  that  his  fame  must  rest  on  the 
universality  of  what  he  wrote  and  fancied  ;  that 
liis  stories  and  his  poems  apply  to  young  and  old 
alike,  and  to  every  country  ;  that  while  to  Den- 
mark belongs  the  honor  of  having  reared  her 
illustrious  son,  the  work  lie  did  is  the  world's 
heritage. 

(.)n  the  second  day  of  April,  1805,  there  was 
born  to  a  poor  shoemaker  and  his  wife,  of  Odense, 
the  boy  at  whose  cradle  the  muse  of  inspiration 
must  have  stood  loving  guard.  And  here,  within 
the  shadow  of  the  famous  Church  of  St.  Canute, 
Hans  Christian  grew  to  boyhood  ;  within  ear- 
shot of  the  deep-sounding  bells  of  St.  Canute, 
the  future  poet  laid  the  foundation  for  that  mas- 
tery which  now  entitles  him  to  the  world's 
homage.  Next  to  the  Great  Book,  and  to  Shake- 
speare, no  other  writings  can  show  a  more  last- 
ing quality  than  that  which  attaches  to  the  fairy 
tales  of  Hans  C'liristian  Andersen.  Since  his 
death,  in  1875,  editions  on  editions  of  his  tales 
have  appeared  in  all  countries,  and  in  almost 
every  language. 

Come  with  the  writer  to  the  city  of  Odense  ; 
to  the  nooks  and   the  haunts  where   Andersen 


dreamed  the  dreams  that  fired  his  imagination. 
In  the  case  of  Ahdersen  it  is  doubly  true  that 
the  city  of  Odense,  with  its  hoary  tradition, 
proved  the  fertile  ground  where  the  germ  of 
fantasy  became  as  the  full-grown  tree  of  knowl- 
edge the  moment  the  poet's  magic  wand  lifted 
the  seed  into  the  bright  sunlight.  Long  before 
he  wrote  out  his  splendid  thoughts  the  coming 
story-teller  had  realized  his  true  vocation,  and  in 
spite  of  the  hardships  he  suffered  in  his  native 
city,  the  famous  Dane  retained  to  the  last  his  love 
for  the  ancient  town  that  Odin,  according  to 
tradition,  founded  in  that  long  ago. 

As  you  approach  Odense.  the  tall  steeple  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Canute  sounds  the  introduc- 
tory note  to  the  literary  journey  on  which  you 
have  embarked.  For  this  is  the  edifice  to  which 
the  poet  refers  many  times  in  his  numerous 
stories.  But  before  gaining  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  centuries-old  structure,  other  interest- 
ing objects,  identified  with  the  early  life  of 
Andersen,  claim  attention.  As  you  leave  your 
train  and  set  foot  on  Odense  ground,  the  cele- 
brated King's  Garden  comes  into  view  directly 
across  from  the  station.  It  is  here  the  school 
children  of  Denmark  erected  a  fine  statue  of  the 
poet.      Located  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  sev- 
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THE  STATUE  ERECTED  BY  THE  DANISH  CHILDREN  TN  THE 
KING'S  GARDEN. 

eral  miniature  lakes,  the  snow-,white  swans  that 
sweep  the  surface  of  the  water  are  in  true  uni- 
son with  the  monument  of  the  famous  writer, 
wlio  as  a  boy  marveled  at  the 
majestic  birds,  and  later  im- 
mortalized them  in  one  of  his 
stories. 

In  the  l)ackground  of  the 
King's  Garden  stands  the 
great  yellow  structure  which 
was  the  royal  residence  of 
Frederick  VII.  on  that  pop- 
ular monarch's  visits  to 
Odense.  As  it  appears  to- 
day it  was  in  the  time  of 
Christian  YIII.,  when,  as 
Crown  Prince,  he  resided 
there.  It  was  before  this 
august  personage  that  Hans 
Christian  was  brought  by  tlie 
influential  Colonel  Guldberg, 
who  had  interested  himself 
in  the  precocious  lad,  and 
now  asked  his  Royal  High- 
ness to  have  him  sent  to 
the     "  Latin  "     School,     the 


foremost  institution  of  learning  in  the  city. 
But  the  shortcomings  of  the  candidate  were  so 
(>vident  that  the  Crown  Prince  could  not  look 
upon  Andersen  as  a  satisfactory  applicant.  His 
offer  to  extend  his  patronage  to  the  boy,  were 
he  to  select  some  trade,  was  impetuously  scorned 
by  the  youthful  genius.  As  a  compromise  he 
was  sent  to  the  "Free"  School,  where  his 
wretched  spelling  almost  drove  his  teacher  to 
distraction.  Andersen  tells  it  all  himself,  quite 
unreservedly,  in  his  autobiography,  together 
with  the  fact  that,  when  later  his  talent  emerged 
from  out  of  the  land  of  dreams,  Christian  VIII. 
matle  fitting  amends  to  the  world-poet,  Hans 
Christian  Andersen. 

As  you  roam  through  Odense  a  hundred-and- 
one  objects  recall  to  mind  that  here  the  Danish 
author  must  have  laid  the  unconscious  founda- 
tion of  his  fame.  The  streets  present  a  curious 
mingling  of  the  old  and  the  new  ;  antique  struc- 
tures and  buildings  of  the  most  modern  kind 
stand  side  by  side  in  picturesque  contrast.  Among 
the  noteworthy  buildings  that  have  changed  the 
district  bounding  the  King's  Garden  are  the 
Provincial  Archive,  the  Museum,  the  Hotel 
Grand,  and  the  new  "Latin"  School,  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  institution  which  had  been  the 
goal  of  Andersen  as  a  boy. 

It  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  the  nar- 
row streets  of  which  border  on  the  Odense  River, 
that  the  hand  of  time  has  left  the  houses  almost 
identically  as  they  were  in  the  days  when  An- 
dersen walked  the  rough  cobble-stones  of  that 
section.  The  sluggish  stream  that  gave  up  its 
secrets  to  the  author  of  "  The  Bells  "  remains  the 


HOUSE  OF   ANDERSEN'S   BOYHOOD,   WITH   COMMEMORATIVE  TABLET. 
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same  to-day  as  it  was  nearly  a  -century  ago.  The 
banks  are  crowded  with  those  bigdeafed  plants 
• — the  elephant  ears — that  served  as  shelter  for 
the  famous  snail  family  in  the  fairy  tale.  It  re- 
quires no  far  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see 
arise  out  of  that  mystic  stream  the  water  sprites 
and  the  fairies  which  hold  high  revel  in  the 
pages  of  Andersen's  wonder-stories.  Walk  along 
the  river  on  an  evening,  as  the  descending  shad- 
ows wrap  everything  around  as  with  a  cloak 
of  gray,  and  there,  against  that  great  ti'ee  trunk, 
you  may  easily  picture  to  yourself  the  soldier 
as  he  is  about  to  do  the  errand  of  the  witch  and 
enter  the  hollow  of  the  tree  where  is  the  treas- 
ure in  gold  and  silver.  Tlie  great  water-wheels 
of  the  Monk's  Mill,  at  the  foot  of  the  narrow 
street  of  the  same  name,  send  forth  their  foam- 
churned  mass  as  in  the  years  gone  by.  Near 
there  may  still  be  seen  the  identical  stones  which 
the  mother  of  the  future  poet  used  as  her  wash- 
board, her  only  means  of  making  a  livelihood 
when  the  elder  Andersen  was  called  to  his  fa- 
thers. And  it  was  here,  says  the  son  in  his  au- 
tobiography, that  "  an  old  woman,  who  rinsed 
clothes  in  the  river,  told  me  that  the  Chinese 
Emjjire  was  situated  straight  under  the  very 
river  of  Odense,  and  I  did  not  find  it  impossible 
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at  all  that  a  Chinese  prince,  some  moonlight 
night  when  I  was  sitting  there,  might  dig  him- 
self through  the  earth  up  to  us." 

The  house  in  which  Andersen  was  born  was 
torn  down  shortly  after  his  birth.  The  poet 
never  had  any  recollection  of  the  place.  But 
the  building  that  now  bears  the  tablet  in  his 
lionor  is  identified  with  liis  early  life  up  to  the 
time  when  he  started  away  from  home  to  seek 
liis  fame  and  fortune.  Here  it  was  that  his 
imagination  conceived  "Tlie  Snow  Queen."  "  By 
means  of  a  ladder,"  lie  tells  in  "The  Story  of 


HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 


My  Life,"  "it  was  possible  to  go  out  on  the  roof", 
where,  in  the  gutter  between  it  and  the  neigh- 
bor's house,  there  stood  a  chest  filled  with  soil, 
my  mother's  sole  garden,  where  she  grew  her 
vegetables.   In  my  story  that  garden  still  blooms." 

A  stone's-throvv  from  the  house  stands  the 
House  of  Correction,  which  Andersen  incorpo- 
i-ated  in  many  of  his  stories.  Farther  down, 
fronting  the  river,  is  the  bishop's  garden,  with 
the  ecclesiatical  residence,  just  as  it  appeared 
when  the  poor  boy  watched  it  longingly  from  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  opposite.  Years  afterward, 
when  the  Odensians  paid  their  tribute  to  his 
world-wide  fame,  he  was  to  be  the  guest  of  honor 
of  the  bishop  in  this  very  place.  That  was  th& 
hour  when,  as  he  says,  "I  was  to  fulfill  the 
prophecy  which  the  old  woman  made  to  my 
mother  when,  as  a  boy,  I  left  my  birthplace. 
Odense  should  indeed  be  illuminated  for  me." 

The  eternal  democracy  of  humanity  decreed 
that  Odense,  the  most  ])atrician  city  in  Denmark, 
should  become  known  to  the  world  because  of 
the  genius  of  one  most  lowly  born.  A  fascinat- 
ing literature  has  sprung  from  the  historical 
records  touching  the  place  as  a  church  center. 
Down  through  the  centuries  that  followed  the 
founding  of  the  city,  the  origin  of  which  can  be 
traced  as  far  back  as  the  year  987.  chivalry  and 
conquest  were  the  two  predominating  traits  of 
Odense.      The    splendid  Church  of    St.   Canute- 
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was  erected  in  memory  of  the  martyr-kiiii;-  wlio 
conquered  England,  and  later  met  his  death  in 
the  old  wooden  chureli  of  8t.  Alban. 

The  history  of  St.  Canute's  Church,  no  less 
than  tlie  n^agnificent  interior  of  the  structure, 
must  have  produced  a  lasting  impression  on  a 
miud  so  flexibly  attuned  as  Andersen's.  The 
unbounded  religious  sentiment,  so  noticeable  in 
many  of  his  writings,  undoubtedly  owes  its 
presence  to  the  grandeur  of  the  edifice,  as  it  was 
the  outward  expression  of  the  religion  of  the 
country.  Assuredly,  his  boyish  ear  must  have 
caught  the  poetry  of  each  mellifluous  tolling  as 
the  bells  rang  forth  their  messages  of  joy  and 
sadness.  To  the  lad  who  lived  and  dreamed  in 
the  shadow  of  the  medieval  structure,  St.  Ca- 
nute's Church  became  as  a  daily  lesson  in  that 
schooling  that  no  master  can  control.  Through 
many  of  his  most  famous  stories  there  runs  the 
echo  of  unconscious  allusion  to  the  great  Gothic 
striicture  on  St.  Albani  Square. 

"While  the  spirit  of  religion  had  a  firm  grasp 
on  everything  in  the  "life  of  Andersen,  his  rev- 
erence did  not  prevent  him  from  letting  loose 
his  fanciful  imagination  whenever  the  mood  in- 
spired him  to  hitting  right  and  left.  No  litera- 
ture ever  earned  the  name  of  pure  fancy  to  a 
g'reater  extent  than  that  which  he  gave  forth  ; 
3'et  truth  distinguished  was  its  proper  title.  In 
<■•  The    Emperor's-  New    Clothes,"  for  instance, 


satire  throws  every  conventionality  to  the  winds, 
iind  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Andersen 
himself  was  considerably  of  a  hero-worshiper. 
But  the  duty  came  to  him  to  unhorse  syco- 
phancy, and  in  order  to  do  this  effectively  he 
had  to  assail  royalty  itself. 

It  would  be  asking  too  much  of  the  average 
reader  of  the  present  day  to  have  him  listen  to  a 
i-ecital  of  what  Hans  Christian  Andersen  has  writ- 
ten. Biographies  without  number  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  ;  his  stories  are  available  in 
every  bookstore,  in  every  library,  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other.  Since  it  has  become 
the  fashion,  however,  to  make  the  century-mark 
a  moment  for  retrospection,  the  writer  ventures 
to  say  that  the  work  of  Andersen  has  done  as 
much  for  humanity  as  that  of  any  other  literary 
man  of  his  time,  irrespective  of  countrj?-  and  na- 
tionality. As  the  children's  Shakespeai-e,  he 
knew  how  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  the  ju- 
venile, and  bring  forth  a  treasure-trove  of  tru- 
isms that  have  stood  many  a  man  and  woman  in 
good  stead.  In  his  "  Picture  Book  Without  Pic- 
tures," besides,  the  artistic  scheme  is  such  as  to 
appeal  to  the  most  sestlietic  sense.  The  pig- 
ments that  went  into  the  making  of  this  and 
others  of  his  works  were  nature's  true  colors,  and 
those  that  life  produce.  "  Truth  Tales  "  might 
well  be  the  proper  title  for  the  stories  of  Hans 
Christian   Andersen. 
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THE    CRISIS    IN    AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

BY   DR.    M.    BAUMFELD. 
(American  correspondent  of  the  Vienna  Nriic    Frrie  Prcstsr.) 


FROM  time  to  time 
reports  appear  in 
the  American  newspa- 
pers that  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  intends  to 
I'etire  because  he  has 
become  weary  of  fight- 
ing against  the  frequent 
crises  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  undermin- 
ing the  Hapsburg  mon- 
archy. No  one  who 
knows  Francis  Joseph, 
the  monarch,  will  put 
much  faith  in  these  re- 
ports. Those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  sit- 
uation in  the  dual  mon- 
archy, who  again  and 
again  hear  of  the  enor- 
mous difficulties  and 
problems  which  are  pil- 
ing up  before  this  old 
man  of  seventy-five, 
whose  entire  life  has 
been  a  real  tragedy, 
full  of  the  bitterest  suf- 
ferings, will  readily 
comprehend  the  desire 
to  end  all  this  by  one 
simple  act  to  insure  for 
himself  for  his  last 
years  in  some  secluded 
spot  that  bit  of  joy 
which  may  still  be  al- 
lotted to  him.  Hence 
these  are  entirely  log- 
ical rumors.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  Francis  Jo- 
seph, with  full  right, 
will  go  down  in  history 
as  the  most  untiring, 
and  dutiful  of  emper- 
ors, and  that  to-day  he 

is  even  less  inclined  than  ever  to  shirk  his  duties. 
In  foreign  countries  there  seems  to  be  little 
comprehension  of  the  important  fact  of  his  thor- 
oughly active  participation  in  the  government. 
■Constitutional  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  it 


FRAN'CIS  .JOSEPH   I.,   EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRI.\  AND   KING   OF  HUNGARY. 


is  ultimately  his  will  by  which  the  empire  is  gov- 
erned. It  can  be  stated  that  his  ministers  have 
become  accustomed  to  be  freely  stibservient  to 
his  will  in  tlie  most  difficult  situations.  This 
naturally  arises  from  two  facts.     First,  there  is 
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his  experience  of  nearly  sixty  years  as  nionarcli, 
an  experience  which  only  a  fool  would  under- 
value. To  be  an  excellent  monarch  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  be  an  ingenious  statesman. 
The  art  of  government  can  be  learned,  as  can 
any  other,  by  any  one  with  but  mediocre  endow- 
ments. There  is,  however,  this  distinction,  that, 
with  the  undeniably  business-like  turn  which 
this  art  to-day  has  taken,  experience  is  an  unsur- 
passable teacher.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
even  self-conscious  ministers  do  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  the  infinite  superiority  of  this  mon- 
arch, who  represents  so  impoi'tant  an  epoch  in 
history  as  regards  his  broad-featured  power  of 
perception  and  his  acuteness  of  grasp  in  diffi- 
cult situations.  Equipped  v/ith  a  marvelous 
memory,  always  accustomed  to  be  ruler  not  only 
in  word  but  in  action,  familiar  with  the  small- 
est, most  obscure  details  of  the  governmental 
machinery  whose  secrets  are  being  carefully 
guarded  in  the  state  archives,  Francis  Joseph 
must,  beyond  a  doubt,  be  characterized  as  one 
of  the  best  and  most  reliable  connoisseurs  of  the 
inti'icate  conditions  of  his  empire. 

His  absolutely  impersonal  sense  of  justice, 
the  honest  good  will  which  he  so  uniformly  be- 
stows upon  his  subjects,  however,  are  of  even 
greater  importance  than  this  experience.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  the  emperor  alone  who,  throughout  the 
entire  years  of  his  rule,  has  inwardly  clung  to 
the  idea  of  a  just  distribution  of  power  to  all  the 
component  nations  thereto  entitled.  If,  out  of 
the  present  crises,  the  idea  of  a  settlement,  which 
even  to-day  cannot  be  considered  improbable, 
between  nation  and  nation  and  not  between  pol- 
itician and  politician  should  prove  itself  a  suc- 
cessful expedient,  it  may  positively  be  stated 
that,  with  it,  Francis  Joseph's  fundamental  idea 
of  government  will  celebrate  its  greatest  triumph. 
For,  judging  from  his  entire  character,  he  is 
mediator  for  the  empire,  an  honest  arbitrator  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    THE    SUCCESSION. 

In  addition  to  these  political  motives,  personal 
ones  come  into  consideration  in  the  question  of 
a  possible  resignation,  which,  to  be  sure,  are 
political  in  a  further  sense.  By  the  death  of  the 
crown  prince,  Rudolph,  a  most  difficult  situation 
has  arisen.  The  difficulties  of  this  situation  have 
considerably  increased  since  the  presumptive 
heir  to  the  empire,  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand, made  the  morganatic  love  marriage  with 
the  Princess  Hohenberg,  formerly  Countess  Cho- 
tek.  Much  as  we  may  honor  the  man  for  this 
marriage,  he  thereby  increased  the  difficulties  of 
the  critical  situation  arising  from  his  successor- 
ship  to  the  throne.      The  empire  of  Austria  will 


on  his  accession  receive  an  emperor,  but  no  em- 
press. This  emperor  will  have  a  wife  whom  he 
dearly  loves,  but  whose  equivocal  position  will 
give  rise  to  no  end  of  painful  considerations, 
memories,  and  feelings.  Moreover,  the  Princess 
Hohenberg  is  a  woman  whose  ambition,  regard- 
less of  imperial  renouncements  and  imperial 
regulations,  is  centered  on  this  one  thing, — a 
crown  to  which  she  can  never  attain  ;  a  woman 
of  energetic  cleverness,  with  strong  political  in- 
clinations, and  entirely  of  that  type  of  whose  art 
in  intrigue  Bismarck  so  often  bitterly  complained. 
Many  claim  that  it  was  solely  by  her  political 
cleverness  that  she  captured  her  husband,  for 
the  countess  has  but  few  physical  attractions. 

The  Archduke  and  heir-apparent  then  over- 
came the  difficult  obstacles  and  gained  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  imperial  uncle  for  this  marriage,  to 
which  the  so-called  higher  public  reason  was  so 
strongly  opposed.  This  opposition  would  per- 
haps have  been  crowned  with  success  if  Count- 
ess Chotek  had  not  been  considered  such  a  faith- 
ful daughter  of  the  Church.  In  order  to  insure 
her  assistance  for  the  future,  the  Church  ex- 
erted its  all-powerful  influence  in  her  behalf. 

The  Princess  Plohenberg,  however,  is  not  only 
decidedly  Clerical,  but  also  a  fervently  patriotic 
Czech  in  her  sentiments.  By  birth  and  blood 
relationship  closely  connected  with  several  of 
the  most  powerful  families  of  the  Bohemian 
nobility,  she  naturally  looks  to  these  not  only 
for  support,  but  also  as  valuable  aids  in  further- 
ing her  ambition.  In  this  connection  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is, 
at  the  same  time,  King  of  Bohemia,  although 
Francis  Joseph,  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
Czechs,  has  always  declined  to  be  crowned  as 
such  in  Prague.  Francis  Ferdinand  will  per- 
haps not  have  such  strong  constitutional  feel- 
ings. Perhaps  he  will  not  seriously  consider 
the  joint  interests  of  the  empire's  politics  when 
(which  will  undoubtedly  be  the  case)  his  wife 
will  persuade  him  that  no  imperial  house-laws 
and  no  renunciations  can  prevent  her  being 
crowned  with  him  Queen  of  Bohemia.  That 
would  be  one  crown.  Even  the  other,  far  more 
resplendent, — that  of  the  sacred  Saint  Stephan 
of  Hungary, — the  shrewd  princess  may  one  day 
succeed  in  placing  on  her  head.  The  Magyar 
parties  which  have  made  entire  separation  from 
Austria  their  principal  idea  have  all  along  con- 
tended that,  neither  the  laws  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  nor  the  Archduke's  solemn  renuncia- 
tion of  all  claims  to  the  crown  by  the  chil- 
dren of  his  marriage  with  the  Countess  Cho- 
tek can  prevent  Hungary  from  acknowledging 
her  as  their  lawful  queen,  and  crowning  her 
as  such. 
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ARCHDUKE  FERDINAND,  HEIR  TO  THE  THRONE. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  Archduke  Francis 
!Ferdinand  has  an  absolutely  honest  nature,  even 
a,n  impetuous  candor  which  people  standing  so 
near  the  throne  are  hardly  privileged  to  show. 
He  completely  ignores,  as  he  has  frequently 
proved,  court  traditions,  and  gives  entirely  un- 
concealed expression  to  his  sympathies,  and  even 
more  to  his  antipathies.  Therein  lies  great  dan- 
ger for  a  monarch  who,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word,  must  act  in  as  strictly  a  constitutional 
manner  as  must  the  Emperor  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary. This  is,  moreover,  further  peril  for  so 
impulsive  and  self-conscious  a  nature  as  is  that 
of  Francis  Ferdinand.  There  was  a  time  when, 
for  two  reasons,  his  accession  to  the  throne  was 
not  seriously  considered.  It  was  supposed  that, 
from  personal  motives,  as  well  as  in  the  interest 
of  his  country,  he  would  desire  to  avoid  the  dif- 
ficulties for  himself  as  well  as  for  the  empire 
which  must  inevitably  arise  from  his  marriage. 
Moreover,  he  has  become  heir  to  the  enormous  for- 
tunes of  the  house  of  Modena-Este,  which  inher- 
itance would  pass  over  to  his  brother.  Otto,  upon 
Francis'  ascension  to  the  throne.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  considered  possible  that  he  would 
renounce  his  rights  to  the  throne  in  favor  of  the 
oldest  son  of  this  brother,  the  young  Archduke 
Carl.  It  was  held  that  Francis  Ferdinand, 
who  has  never  been  credited  either  with  great 
talents  or  with  particular  ambition,  did  not  covet 
the  thorny  power  which  the  throne  of  Austria- 
Hungary  offers  to  day. 

But  this  notion  proved  to  be  a  mistake,  with 
very  serious  consequences.  The  Archduke  tried 
by  all  methods,  good  and  bad,  to  remove  these 
doubts,  and  undertook  with  conspicuous  stub- 
bornness to  destroy  the  myths  regarding  his  per- 
sonal passivity  in  this  question.  He  developed 
great  activity,  and  this,  too,  in  a  good  and  bad 
sense.  He  endeavored,  with  admirable  ardor, 
to  make  up  all  that  had  been  neglected  in  his 
education  in  preparation  for  the  highest  dignity. 
In  liis  riper  years  he  became  an  industrious,  seri- 
ous student,  who.  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
had  perfectly  mastered  different  foreign  lan- 
guages, all  laws  and  political  sciences,  and  those 
higher  diplomatic  questions  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  a  modern  monarch.  Persons  who  have 
come  near  to  him  as  instructors  have  repeatedly 
spoken  to  me  of  his  intelligence,  his  power  of 
perception,  but  also  of  his  stubbornness  of  per- 
sonal opinion,  his  ambition,  his  strong,  quick 
temperament.  He  will  most  certainly  be  an  un- 
relenting hater,  and  a  man  who  will  be  most 
careful  not  to  relinquish  one  particle  of  his  law- 
ful riglits.      The  same  opinion  I  have  heard  from 


experienced  generals,  who  relate  with  astonish- 
ment that,  as  a  soldier,  Francis  Ferdinand  stands 
much  above  the  average,  but  that  even  in  that 
capacity  his  impetuosity  causes  him  to  be  abso; 
lutely  unrestrainable.  In  a  word,  the  develop- 
ment of  this  generally  underrated  man  into  a 
strong  personality  is  to-day  universally  acknowl- 


AHCHUUKE   FRANCIS   FERDINAND,    HEIR-APPAREXT  TO  THE 
THRONE    OF   AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

edged.     But  think  of  the  problems  which  will 
confront  him  when  he  ascends  the  throne  ! 

It  is  not  only  useless  but  senseless  to  attempt 
to  deny  or  even  mitigate  the  seriousness  of  the 
conditions  at  present  existing  in  the  dual  mon- 
archy. A  combination  of  crises  of  all  kinds  has 
arisen,  sparing  not  even  the  foundation  of  the 
empire's  existence.  These  crises  seem  to  be  con- 
stantly and  intensely  combining  into  one  single, 
unsurmountable  one.  It  is  difficult  in  the  lim- 
ited space  at  my  disposal  to  explain  these  crises 
in  all  their  complexity.  In  Austria  the  pi'incipal 
question  is  one  of  nationality,  particularly  the 
relations  between  the  Germans  and  the  Czechs 
in  Bohemia,  which  has  brought  about  a  complete 
standstill  of  the  parliamentary  government.    Par- 
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lianiLMit  has  been  repeatoelly  dissolved.  Diiriug 
the  interiin.  administration  has  been  based  prin- 
cipally upon  the  emergency  clause  embodied  in 
paragraph  14  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  em- 
pire, which  stipulates  that  when  Parliament  is  not 
in  session,  and  the  needs  of  the  state  demand  it, 
urgent  laws  may  be  provisionally  passed  by  the 
government  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  ratifi- 
cation by  the  Diet.  Most  of  the  statesmen  whom 
Austria  has  at  present  in  her  service  have  ex- 
hausted their  resoui'ces  in  these  attempts  to  bring- 
about  ultimate  ratification  by  the  Parliament. 
By  means  of  the  so-called  "obstruction"  tactics, 
which  enable  even  a  small  minority  to  prevent 
the  majority  from  carrying  through  its  motions, 
the  Germans  and  the  Czechs  have  alternately 
suspended  the  actions  of  the  Parliament.  In 
this  way  they  actually  permitted  absolute  rule, 
which  was  compelled  to  make  the  most  important 
decisions  without  any  consideration  for  tlie  rights 
to  which  the  people  are  entitled.  It  is  an  ex- 
traordinary proof  of  the  genuine  ability  of  the 
Austrian  officials  that,  during  this  time  of  extra- 
parliamentary  government,  a  series  of  equally 
important  as  well  as  progressive  laws  could  be 
passed.  It  should  also  be  emphasized  that,  in 
spite  of  the  serious  political  crises  in  the  empire, 
economic  and  industrial  progress  of  all  kinds  has 
been  brought  about.  It  is,  however,  impossible 
for  an  empire  to  be  ruled  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  by  an  emergency  government. 
The  Auscjleich  with  Hungary,  as  well  as  the 
negotiation  of  the  new  commercial  treaties,  ab- 
solutely demand  parliamentaiy  action. 

HUNGARY    DOES    NOT    DEMAND    SEPARATION. 

The  situation  in  the  dual  monarchy  has  been 
aggravated  to  a  very  considerable  degree  by  the 
recent  elections  in  Hungary,  which,  to  the  gen- 
eral surprise,  resulted  in  so  overwhelming  a 
victory  for  the  Opposition.  The  Liberal  party, 
which  has  been  in  power  for  many  years,  sud- 
denly finds  itself  overwhelmed  and  defeated. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  Hungary  that,  through 
election  results,  a  cabinet  has  been  compelled  to 
retire,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Tisza  ministry. 
Now,  however,  it  is  a  question  of  a  complete 
change  of  system.  The  victorious  party  is  the  in- 
dependent one,  which  is  devoting  all  its  energy 
to  the  execution  of  its  programme  of  a  commer- 
cial and  partially  political  separation  from  Aus- 
tria. I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  is 
not  a  question  of  a  formal  separation  of  the  em- 
pire. While  discussing  this  question  I  will  quote 
from  a  very  competent  expert,  Count  Albert  Ap- 
ponyi,  one  of  the  most  successful  leaders  of  the 
Opposition.  During  his  stay  here  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  fall  of  the  past  year,  in  an  address 


delivered  at  the  Art  and  Science  Congress,  held 
at  St.  Louis,  on  the  juridical  nature  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Austria  and  Hungary,  the  former 
pr(>sident  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  declared  : 

I  should  not  like  to  be  inisixnderstood.  My  strong: 
insistence,  my  whole  country's  strong  insistence,  on  her 
national  independence  does  not  in  the  least  imply  a  will 
— or  a  wish — to  break  away  from  Austria.  We  mean  to 
keep  faith  with  the  reigning  dynasty.  No  nation  in  its 
dominions  is  more  absolutely  certain  in  that  respect. 
We  mean  loyally  to  fulfill  our  compact  of  mvitual  de- 
fense with  Austria.  In  a  word,  what  our  forefathers 
agreed  to  as  being  obligations  freely  accepted  by  Hun 
gary  we  mean  to  adhere  to,  as  honest  men  should.  All 
we  want  is  that  equal  faith  should  be  kept  with  us,  that 
those  equally  binding  enactments  of  the  "Pragmatic 
Sanction,"  which  uiake  Hungary  secure  of  her  independ- 
ence as  a  sovereign  nation,  as  a  kingdom, — niiUl  alio 
regyio  vcl  populo  srihditum,  as  the  law  of  1791  puts  it, — 
should  be  fulfilled  with  equal  loyalty. 

Francis  Kossuth,  the  leader  of  the  Independ- 
ence party,  has  also  assured  the  world,  not  only 
of  his  loyalty  to  the  imperial  house,  but  also  of 
his  great  Jaith  in  its  ruling  abilities.  It  was  an 
event  of  far-reaching  historical  importance  when 
the  son  of  the  man  who  had  declared  all  rights 
of  the  Hapsburg  house  annulled  was  received 
by  the  same  Empei'or,  Francis  Joseph,  against 
whom  all  this  enmity  had  been  directed.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  sense  of  duty  of  this  mon- 
arch that  he  did  not  hesitate  for  one  moment  to 
receive  the  son  of  his  most  dangerous  enemy 
when,  through  what  was,  doubtless,  a  demon- 
stration of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Hunga- 
rian people,  he  came  as  the  bearer  of  their  wishes. 

The  fcxmous  Ausgleich,  or,  in  English,  "com- 
promise," between  the  two  powers,  Austria  and 
Hungary,  can  be  primarily  considered  a  creation 
of  the  Hungarian  statesman,  Deak.  After  a 
long  and  painful  study  of  all  existing  old  Hun- 
garian laws,  and  with  the  strictest  adherence  to 
all  the  privileges  conferred  on  this  nation  by  its 
former  rulers,  he  succeeded  in  making  a  treaty 
which  to  this  day  forms  the  basis  of  the  relations 
between  Austria  and  Hungary.  This  compro- 
mise is  embodied  in  the  law  of  the  year  18(57. 
This  law  primarily  repeats  the  most  important 
principles  of  the  historic  "Pragmatic  Sanction." 
through  which  the  question  of  hereditary  rights 
is  settled.  Since  the  year  1()S(),  hereditary  right 
to  the  Hungarian  crown  has  been  conferred  on 
its  male  lineage.  Charles  \'I.,  who  had  bi;t  one 
daughter,  afterward  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
succeeded,  in  1723,  in  enforcing  the  acceptance 
of  that  law  in  Austria  and  Hungary  which,  under 
the  name  of  "  Pragmatic  Sanction,"  insures  the 
hereditary  right  also  to  the  female  descendants. 

Furthermore,  by  the  Compromise  of  18(57  the 
right  is  granted  to  the  people  of  Austria  and 
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Baron  Gautch  von  Frankenthurn  (Aus- 
trian). The  recently  chosen  Austro- 
Hunf^arian  premier. 


Count  A.  M.  A.  (xoluchowski  (Pole). 
Privy-councilor  and  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  for  Austria  and  Hungary. 


Count  Albert  Apponyi  (Hungarian). 
Former  president  of  the  Hungarian 
Lower  House. 


THHEK  EMINENT   AUSTRIAN   STATESMEN   OF   DTFEEItENT  NATIONAT.TTIES. 


Hungary  to  have  control  over  tlieir  own  respec- 
tive governmental  functions.  It  secures  the  or- 
ganization of  those  branches  of  administration 
which  control  the  common  affairs  of  both  coun- 
tries. Legislation  in  foreign  and  military  af- 
fairs, such  as  assenting  to  international  treaties, 
framing  laws  on  the  conditions  of  military  ser- 
vice, on  recruiting,  etc.,  is  expressly  reserved  to 
the  independent  action  of  both  legislatures, 
which  are,  however,  expected  to  agree  on  these 
matters.  To  provide  for  these  common  affairs, 
three  common  departments  of  ministry  exist, — 
foreign  affairs,  finance,  and  war.  The  expenses 
of  tliese  departments  are  jointly  to  be  borne  by 
botli  countries,  and  both  countries  are  to  have 
equal  control  over  them.  Their  financial  rela- 
tions were  settled  as  follows  :  common  expenses 
ai'e  to  be  met  from  the  income  through  customs, 
70  per  cent,  of  the  balance  to  be  borne  by  Aus- 
tria and  30  per  cent,  by  Hungary.  During  the 
last  few  years,  owing  to  new,  careful  calcula- 
tions, this  proportion  has  been  changed  by  .'! 
per  c(mt.  in  Austria's  favor.  The  compromise, 
as  a  whole,  was  to  be  agreed  upon  for  ten  years 
at  a  time,  but  through  negotiations  thereby  ne- 
cessitated between  the  two  countries,  the  possi- 
bility oi  changes  was  expressly  provided  for. 
Finally,  a  (-(mimon  treaty  of  customs  and  com- 
mei'ce  has  been  concluded.  Tlie  question  of 
title  was  settled.  The  monarch  was  henceforth 
to  b(;  called  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of   Hun- 


gary, and  the  monarchy  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.  In  the  very  roughest  outline  these  are 
the  contents  of  that  compromise,  the  continuance 
of  which  is  now  endangered  by  the  last  victory 
of  the  Independent  pai'ty  in  Hungary.  Since 
the  year  18(58  the  compromise  has  undergone 
repeated  and  extensive  changes,  even  in  regard 
to  military  questions,  which  are  particularly 
near  to  the  heart  of  the  Emperor,  who  is  an  en- 
thusiastic and  experienced  soldier. 

Though  the  Emperor  seems  decidedly  opposed, 
even  at  this  date,  to  those  demands  of  the  Hun- 
garian radical  party  which  pertain  to  the  re- 
placing of  the  German  language  (up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  the  sole  official  one  for  the  entire  army) 
by  the  Hungarian  for  those  regiments  stationed 
in  Hungary,  the  radicals  also  demand  that  the 
Hungarian  flag  shall  take  the  place  of  the  im- 
perial one,  the  Hungarian  hymn  that  of  the  im- 
perial. The  great  struggle,  whether  it  should 
he  '•  impei'ial-royal  "  or  "imperial  and  royal."  is 
ended.  The  Hungarians  have  won  the  '-and," 
have  been  given  their  own  court  dignitaries,  and 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  resides  in  Budapest  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  each  year  as  King 
of  Hungary.  All  these  were  concessions  which 
could  readily  be  made  without  ceding  one  piir- 
ticle  of  the  idea  of  a  joint  empire.  They  did 
not  stop  here.  The  movement  for  a  c()m{)lete 
separation  was  again  and  again  brought  into  the 
army,  which,  for  political  and    practical  i-easons,. 
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should  roinain  coiupleti'ly  iinintluenced  by  these 
questions.  Every  intelligent  Hungarian, — above 
all,  every  one  who  has  been  a  soldier, — must 
realize  that  the  demand  for  different  languages 
of  command  in  a  joint  army  is  not  only  theoret- 
ically impossible,  but,  if  practically  adopted, 
would  doubtless  lead  to  catastrophes.  It  may 
be  stated  that  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  army, 
reorganized  according  to  the  newest  and  best 
principles,  this  language  question  is  the  only 
weak  point  which  might  influence  the  position 
of  the  nation  as  one  of  the  world-powers. 

THE    MOXAKCUY    WILL    XOT    BREAK    UP. 

Commercial  separation  cannot  be  concluded 
before  the  year  190 7,  for  until  then  by  covenant 
the  existing  relations  must  remain.  It  is  sought 
to  procure  a  prolongation  of  this  term  until  1912, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  recent  new  treaties 
of  commerce  made  with  Germany.  What  course 
may  then  be  adopted  hardly  permits  of  a  dis- 
cussion at  the  present  writing.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  might  be  well,  particularly  in  foreign 
countries,  to  impartially  judge  these  events.  At 
present  Hungary  sends  about  73  per  cent,  of  its 
total  products  to  Austria,  whereas  Austria  sends 
but  57  per  cent,  to  Hungary.  Without  a  doubt 
Hungary  risks  and  loses  more  in  case  of  a  com- 
mercial separation  than  Austria,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  essentially  an  agricultui'al 
state,  and  its  industries,  which,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, have  been  artificially  created  through  gov- 
ernmental concessions  and  support,  might  barely 
be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country.  In- 
fluential men,  who  are  thoroughly  versed  in 
economic  affairs,  claim  that  it  would  have  been 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  Austria  had  the  first 
steps  for  a  commercial  separation  been  taken 
long  ago.  However,  if  we  examine  the  situa- 
tion, we  readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  even 
a  partial  abandonment  of  the  Compromise  of 
1867  is  far  from  being  as  great  a  catastrophe  as 
is  claimed  by  those  who  are  least  in  touch  with 
the  real  situation.  The  two  portions  of  this  em- 
pire are  so  dependent  upon  each  other  that  a 
complete  annulment  of  the  existing  community 
on  duty  interests  could  but  ])e  replaced  by  new 
arrangements  probably  differing  very  little  from 
the  present  ones. 

To  deduce  from  these  conditions,  as  is  fre- 
quently done,  a  necessary  dissolution  of  the 
monarchy  of  Hapsburg  would  be  to  ignore  the 
very  necessity  for  its  existence.  The  idea  of  a 
dissolution,  repeatedly  expressed  in  foreign  news- 
papers, may  be  dismissed  as  being  utterly  un- 
tenable. The  German  provinces  of  the  Alpine 
country,  as  well  as  German  Bohemia,  are  i;sual- 
ly  assigned   to  the  German   Empire.      Any  one 


even  partially  familiar  with  inner  political  con- 
ditions in  Germany  must  realize  that  the  men 
at  the  helm  of  that  empire  will  be  extremely  re- 
luctant to  admit  so  many  millions  of  Catho- 
lics, and  thereby  deprive  the  dominant  Prot- 
estant party  of  its  overwhelming  influence. 
Equally  unfounded  are  the  theories  that  the 
Slavic  races  of  Austria  will  be  linked  to  those 
of  Russia,  or  that  there  will  be  a  new  kingdom 
Poland,  of  wliich  Galicia  will  be  the  principal 
constituent.  The  most  radical  Hungarian  can 
hardly  cherish  the  ambition  for  a  completely  in- 


FKANCIS   KOSSUTH. 

(Leader  of  the  Independent  party  in  the  Hungarian  Diet.) 

dependent  kingdom  of  Hungary.  At  best  this 
could  be  but  a  power  of  second,  or  even  third, 
rank.  Furthermore,  such  a  kingdom  would  at 
once  be  confronted  by  all  the  difficulties  which 
would  be  pi'esented  by  the  Roumanians,  Croats, 
Servians,  and  Slavs  of  Hungary  hitherto  success- 
fully suppressed  by  the  Magyars. 

In  the  limited  space  at  my  command  it  is  im- 
possible to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  politi- 
cal rank  taken  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
among  the  world  powers  as  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  last  treaties 
with  Russia.  I  can  but  call  attention  to  the 
famous  dictum  that,  in  the  interests  of  universal 
peace,  this  monarchy  would  have  to  be  create( 
were  it  not  already  in  existence. 


PRESIDENT   ALDERMAN,  OF   THE   UNIVERSITY 

OF   VIRGINIA. 


BY  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  P.   TRENT. 


THE  approaching  inauguration  on  April  13, 
Jefferson's  birthday,  of  the  first  president 
of  Jefferson's  university  is  an  event  that  must 
interest  all  admirers  of  our  greatest  political  and, 
one  might  almost  add,  educational  idealist,  much 
more  all  vi^ho  have  any  knowledge  of  the  past 
and  present  of  that  Liniversity  of  Virginia,  the 
found mg  of  which  was  the  chief  employment  of 
Jefferson's  later  years.  The  event  possesses  much 
significance  also  to  those  who  have  watched  with 
sympathetic  admiration  the  career  of  Dr.  Edwin 
Anderson  Alderman,  to  whose  direction  the  for- 
tunes of  the  university  have  been  committed,  as 
well  as  to  the  increasing  number  of  men  and 
women  who  are  devoting  their  labor  and  their 
wealth  to  fostering  the  educational  resources  and 
activities  of  the  New  South.  Finally,  the  student 
of  the  history  of  American  educational  methods 
will  doubtless  see  in  Dr.  Alderman's  inauguration 
a  fresh  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  modern  college 
president. — an  incarnation  of  executive  ability, 
devoted  to  the  service  of  education,  pi'actically 
unknown  in  any  other  country, — has  become  an 
integral  factor  of  our  educational  system.  Even 
the  University  of  Virginia,  so  long,  under  its 
chairmen  of  the  faculty,  faithful  to  its  founder's 
prejudices  against  the  concentration  of  executive 
power  in  the  hands  of  an  individual,  has  been 
forced  by  pressure  from  within  and  from  without 
to  align  itself  with  its  sister  universities  in  this 
essential  feature  of  educational  government ;  and 
in  this  fact  many  will  see  another  step  in  the 
slow  but  certain  nationalizing  of  the  South,  as 
well  as  an  indication  that  in  the  future  the  Uni- 
versity of  A'irginia  will  be  widely  known  as  a 
national  institution  of  high  standing. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  a  short  article  like 
the  present  none  of  these  reasons  for  regarding 
Dr.  Alderman's  inauguration  as  an  event  of 
much  significance  can  be  dwelt  upon  at  any 
length.  It  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  Jef- 
ferson's educational  ideals,  to  say  something 
about  the  unique  history,  the  wide  influence  in  the 
South,  and  the  promising  present  status  of  the 
University  of  Vii-ginia,  to  enlarge  upon  the  truly 
magnificent  prospects  for  educational  progress 
in  the  South  that  are  unfolding  lief  ore  the  eyes 
"f  patriotic  Americans.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
lat,  were  Jefferson  living  to-day,  he  would  prob- 
)ly  acquiesce  more  heartily  in  the  experiment 


of  intrusting  the  LTniversity  of  Virginia  to  the 
care  of  a  competent  president  than  he  did  in 
LS'26,  when  William  Wirt  was  elected  to  the  office 
which  that  eloquent  lawyer  declined  to  fill.  It 
would  be  unfair  not  to  add  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  attitude  of  the  faculty  of  the 
university  in  the  remote  and  in  the  more  recent 
past  with  regard  to  the  proposal  to  place  a  presi- 
dent at  their  head,  it  seems  clear  that  two  or 
three  years  before  the  election  of  President 
Alderman  the  faculty  put  themselves  on  record 
as  advocating  the  creation  of  the  new  office,  and 
that  they  welcomed  heartily  to  the  post  the  man 
whom  the  board  of  visitors  some  months  ago- 
elected  to  fill  it.  A  slight  sketch  of  Dr.  Alder- 
man's career  should  suffice  to  explain  why, 
having  brought  themselves  to  view  with  equa- 
nimity the  new  office,  the  faculty  should  have 
greeted  cordially  and   hopefully  the  new  officer. 

CHAMPION    OF    THE    SOUTHERN    FREE    SCHOOL. 

Edwin  Andei'son  Alderman  was  born  in  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  on  May  15,  ISGl.  He  got  his 
main  training  for  college  at  a  Virginia  school, 
which  means  that  he  came  somewhat  under  the 
influence  of  the  institution  over  which  he  now 
presides  ;  but  he  took  his  college  course  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill, 
where  he  graduated  as  a  bachelor  of  philosophy 
in  1882.  He  at  once  began  teaching,  and  in  two 
years  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  the  town  of  Goldsboro.  This  position  gave 
him  practical  proof  of  a  fact  which  had  doubt- 
less become  clear  to  him  through  his  study  of 
the  history  of  education  and  his  observation  of 
his  own  people, — to  wit,  that  North  Carolina  and 
the  South  were  to  be  lifted  from  the  slough 
in  which  the  period  of  Reconstruction  had  left 
them  to  material  and  spiritual  prosperity  mainly 
through  the  agency  of  a  truly  popular  education. 
It  was  his  fight  for  the  extension  of  a  system  of 
good  free  schools  supported  by  local  taxation 
that  made  Dr.  Alderman,  just  as  truly  as  his  de- 
votion, intelligence,  and  oratorical  ability  made 
the  fight  as  much  of  a  success  as  it  could  have 
been  under  the  circumstances.  With  his  friend, 
Dr.  Charles  Duncan  Mclver,  he  spoke  in  hamlet 
and  town  and  city  throughout  the  State,  con- 
ducte<l  teachers'  institutes  in  nearly  every  county, 
wrote  and  lectured  on  educational  topics,  pressed 
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his  ideas  liome  in  personal  talks  with  farmers 
and  tradesmen,  lawyers  and  legislators, — in  short, 
conducted  a  ti'ue  crusade,  none  the  less  romantic 
because  it  may  never  be  celebrated  in  fiction  or 
in  song,  a  crusade  that  has  been  oftener  attempt- 
ed with  fair  success  in  the  South  than  outside 
friends  of  that  non-self -advertising  section  are 
perhaps  aware  of.  This  local  work  was  the  best 
possible  basis  for  Dr.  Alderman's  career,  because 
it  not  only  brought  him  in  contact  with  all  the 
elements  of  his  native  State,  but  also  caused  him 
to  gain  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  leaders 
of  the  new  education  both  in  the  rest  of  the 
South  and  in  the  nation  at  large.  In  the  years 
that  have  followed  he  has  never  let  go  his  hold 
iipon  the  confidence  of  the  Soiatli  or  his  grasp  of 
Southern  conditions  ;  yet  at  the  same  time  he 
has  never  allowed  his  absorption  in  State  and 
sectional  problems  of  education  to  limit  his  in- 
terest in  other  matters  of  concern  to  the  citizen 
or  in  the  affairs  of  America  as  a  whole.  He  will 
make  all  the  more  successful  Virginian  because 
in  his  formative  years  he  was  so  loyal  a  North 
Carolinian,  so  broad-minded  a  Southerner,  so  trUe 
an  American. 

AS    UNIVERSITY    PROFESSOR    AND    PRESIDENT. 

"While  Dr.  Alderman  was  thus  laboring  as  an 
educational  pioneer  and  thus  developing  as  a  man 
and  as  a  citizen,  he  was  also,  as  was  natural,  be- 
ing advanced  from  position  to  position  of  increas- 
ing importance.  In  188C,  he  was  chosen  to  be 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  As- 
sembly ;  from  1889  to  1892  he  served  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  public  education  for  the  State. 
In  the  latter  year  he  became  professor  of  history 
in  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  at 
Greensboro,  and  shortly  afterward  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  his  alma  mater,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  as  professor  of  the  history  and  philoso- 
phy of  education.  His  holding  these  two  chairs 
for  a  period  of  four  years  when  he  was  just 
turned  thirty  must  have  been  an  important  factor 
in  Dr.  Alderman's  development.  It  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  formulate  the  views  of  life  gained 
during  the  years  when  he  was  going  up  and  down 
the  State  in  his  educational  crusade  ;  it  broad- 
ened and  deepened  his  culture  by  concentrating 
his  mind  upon  two  great  and  interrelated  fields 
of  inquiry,  by  allowing  him  to  indulge  his  taste 
for  I'eading,  by  bringing  him  in  intimate  con- 
tact with  a  picked  body  of  students  and  teach- 
ers. How  well  he  improved  these  opportunities 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1896  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  president  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Another  period  of  four  years  followed,  during 
which   Dr.  Alderman's  reputation  as  an  orator 


and  an  educational  leader  increased  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  was  a  period  of  great 
confusion  in  State  politics,  yet  he  managed  to 
alienate  not  a  single  faction  from  the  university, 
— surely  a  signal  pi'oof  of  his  tact.  The  insti- 
tution grew  in  numbers,  in  influence,  and  in 
material  resources,  and  faculty  and  students, 
•  according  to  competent  testimony,  became  more 
and  more  conscious  of  a  common  unity  of  pur- 
pose. It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  the 
spring  of  1900,  after  the  death  of  Col.  AVilliam 
Preston  Johnston,  the  trustees  of  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, at  New  Orleans,  should  have  called  Dr. 
Alderman  to  the  vacant  presidency  of  their  well- 
endowed  institution. 

AN    ORATOR    OF    NATIONAL    REPUTE. 

He  accepted  the  call,  and  entered  upon  an- 
other four  years'  period  of  usefulness.  What 
secret  relation  exists  between  his  career  and 
that  mystic  number  may  be  left  to  the  consider- 
ation, or  rather  to  the  contemplation,  of  those 
versed  in  occult  matters  ;  it  is  more  to  our  pur- 
pose to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  as  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Dr.  Alderman's  four 
years  of  presidency  meant  progress  and  unifica- 
tion for  the  institution  under  his  care.  He  is 
reported  to  have  liberalized  the  programme  of 
studies,  to  have  quickened  the  corporate  life  of 
the  students,  and  to  have  done  much  to  awaken 
the  interest  of  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  to 
the  importance  of  the  university,  not  merely  as 
a  group  of  handsome  buildings  occupied  by  an 
earnest  body  of  scholars  and  students,  but  as  a 
true  center  for  the  intellectual  life  of  the  entire 
city.  "While  thus  active  in  his  local  duties. 
President  Alderman  was  no  less  alive  than  he 
had  always  been  to  his  responsibilities  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  South  in  the  educational  life 
of  the  nation.  He  spoke  frequently  in  the 
North,  gaining  special  applause  for  his  speeches 
at  the  installation  banquet  to  President  Butler 
and  at  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  He  also  entered  heartily  into 
the  work  of  the  Southern  Education  Board,  be- 
coming director  of  its  efforts  in  the  Southwest 
and  winning  the  warm  respect  and  affection  of 
his  colleagues  in  that  important  enterprise. 
Thus,  when,  in  190-t,  he  accepted  the  call  to  be 
the  first  president  of  the  most  widely  influential 
university  in  the  South,  he  entered  upon  his  task 
as  a  speaker  of  national  reputation,  a  trained 
college  executive,  and  a  molder  of  educational 
opinion.  His  standing  as  a  representative  South- 
erner has  been  recognized  by  President  Roose- 
velt, who  has  consulted  him  in  matters  of  im- 
portance. —  one    among    many    signs    that    the 
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unfortunate  chasm  that  so  long  separated  Amer 
ican  politics  and  American  scholarship  is  being 
bridged  over. 

This  brief  sketch,  based  upon  pi-inted  and 
oral  appreciations  of  President  Alderman's  char- 
acter and  work  which  seem  thoroughly  genuine 
in  their  spontaneity,  may  perhaps  suffice  to  in- 
dicate the  line  of  reasoning  followed  by  those 
who  prophesy  for  him  a  brilliant  career  as  the 
executive  head  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Those  who  have  met  Pi'esident  Alderman  in 
private  life,  those  who  have  read  his  utterances 
on  educational  matters, — for,  although  not  a  jiro- 
fessional  author,  he  knows  how  to  wield  Ins  pen. — 
and,  above  all,  those  who  have  been  charmed  by 
the  good  sense,  hearty  humor,  and  sympathetic 
qualities  that  mark  his  eloquence,  have  grounds 


for  their  belief  in  his  future  that  transcend 
formal  reasons,  and  are  perhaps  more  convincing 
because  more  contagious.  At  the  approaching 
inauguration  ceremonies  these  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  new  president  will  join  with  chosen 
alumni  of  the  University  of  Virginia  to  express 
their  confidence  in  the  man,  in  tlie  institution, 
and  in  the  future  of  education  in  the  South  and 
in  the  nation.  President  Alderman  has  the 
opportunity  of  extending  the  limits  of  the  uni- 
versity's woi'k  while  preserving  that  tradition 
of  faithful,  single-hearted  labor  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  which  has  been  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  institution  founded  by  the  most 
alert-minded  of  all  our  Presidents.  It  is  a  great 
opportunity,  which,  if  seized,  will  give  us  a  na- 
tional university  of  modern  type  in  the  South. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  W.    KENT. 
(Of  the  University  of  Virginia.) 


THE  recital  of  this  story  of  tlie  University  of 
Virginia,  by  happy  accident,  is  begun  on 
March  7,  on  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  its  con- 
tinuous existence.  The  span  is  more  than  the 
threescore-and-ten  of  promised  human  life,  but 
not  longer  than  that  allotted  many  a  living  man, 
who  overlaps  the  entire  history  of  this  institu- 
tion. For  an  institution,  then,  it  is  still  young, 
— in  that  period  of  lusty  youth  just  entering 
upon  its  maturer  development.  Yet  the  story  of 
this  brief  existence,  however  marred  in  the  tell- 
ing, is  not  in  itself  uneventful  or  uninteresting. 

.Jefferson's  early  plans. 

Preceding  ihe  day  of  its  formal  opening, 
March  7,  1825,  t  lere  was  a  period  of  more  than 
forty  years  during  which  the  project  for  higher 
education  was  in  the  heart  of  the  university's 
great  founder,  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  tenacity 
with  which  he  held  to  his  guiding  idea,  and  the 
pertinacity  with  which,  in  the  face  of  opposition 
and  against  hope,  he  fought  to  realize  his  ideal, 
constitute  the  human  element  of  suffering  and 
self-sacrifice  that  hallow  the  foundations  of  .this 
university.  Of  his  long  life  the  last  forty  years, 
crowded  in  part  with  public  duties  and  craving 
in  part  well-earned  repose,  nq^jfer  dirnmed  his 
vision  of  that  id.eal.  This  persistency  alone 
should  endear  the  University  of  Virginia  to  all 
who  respect  philosophic  foresight,  tireless  en- 
deavor, and  achieved  purpose. 


Certainly,  as  early  as  1779,  Jefferson  had  in 
mind  the  transformation  of  his  own  alma  mater, 
William  and  Mary  College,  into  a  university, 
and  later,  in  his  developed  scheme,  he  still  ut- 
tered the  hope,  reiterated  recently  by  President 
Roosevelt,  and  cherished  by  many  loyal  citizens, 
that  somehow  the  nursery  of  statesmen,  William 
and  Mary,  and  the  child  of  his  old  age  might  be 
bound  together  in  some  organic  union.  Not 
until  1800  is  there  any  mention  of  an  up-country 
university,  but  after  that  date  he  never  reverts 
to  his  plan  of  reorganizing  William  and  Mary. 
In  1803,  Dupont  de  Nemours  writes,  at  his  re- 
quest, a  plan  for  a  Virginia  university.  This, 
with  other  schemes  studied  in  foreign  countries 
or  prepared  at  his  instance  by  well-known  pub- 
licists, became  the  source  from  which  afterward, 
with  generous  election,  Jefferson  chose  these 
things  best  suited,  as  he  said,  "  for  us  and  now." 

GENESIS    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY. 

In  Charlottesville,  the  county  seat  of  Albe- 
marle, and  a  village  almost  at  the  foot  of  the 
''  little  mountain  "  on  which,  about  1  772,  he  had 
built  his  beautiful  colonial  house,  the  trustees  of 
Albemarle  Academy  were  duly  appointed  and 
incorporated.  This  was  in  the  very  year  (1803) 
in  which  Jefferson  was  thinking  of  his  univer- 
sity. Time  passed,  and  tlie  project  for  an 
academy  seemed  about  to  fail,  when,  in  181-4,  a 
new  board   of    trustees,  with    Jefferson    as    the 
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quickening  force,  was  appointed.  This  academy 
at  once  gave  way  to  a  more  pretentions  founda- 
tion, to  be  known  as  Central  College. 

By  another  interesting  coincidence,  in  the 
very  year  (1816)  that  Central  College  was  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  the 
temper  of  these  legislators  was  tried  with  refer- 
ence to  the  establishment  of  the  university. 
This  bill,  in  which  the  name  University  of 
Virginia  first  occurs,  was  defeated,  but  by  so 
narrow  a  margin  that  one  of  its  opponents 
moved  that  the  bill  be  printed  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  people.  The  site  of  Central  College 
was  chosen,  and  the  erection  of  one  pavilion 
with  flanking  dormitories  ordered  begun.  But 
this  did  not  satisfy  the  friends  of  education, 
and  the  battle  raged  again  in  the  legislative 
halls.  Joseph  Cabell,  with  unerring  tact  and 
chivalrous  patience,  led  tlie  contest,  which  his 
great  friend  and  chieftain  planned  in  long  and 
adroit  letters.  The  outcome  of  this  protracted 
debate  was  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
make  a  report  as  to  the  proposed  university  and 
its  site.  This  commission  assembled  in  a  small 
hostelry  in  Rockfish  Gap  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains. 

There  were  twenty-one  commissioners  present 
on  that  opening  August  day  m  1818, — among 
them  Jefferson  and  Madison  and  many  others 
bearing  distinguished   names.      The  first  impor- 
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(Founder  of  the  Univer.sity  of  Virginia.) 

tant  business  was  the  choice  of  a  site.  The  origi 
nal  bill  had  named  some  place  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.     Jefferson  wanted   it  on  the  east  side  of 
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that  range.  TTith  arguments  more  ingenious 
than  convincing,  he  established  its  healtlifulness 
by  producing  an  imposing  list  of  octogenarians 
then  resident  near  his  home,  and  proved  its 
centrality  by  diagrams  and  cardboard  devices. 
Against  its  competitors,  Staunton  and  Lexing- 
ton, the  site  of  Central  College  readily  won. 

The  report  of  this  commission  was  made  the 
occasion  of  another  legislative  battle,  but  the 
University  of  Virginia  was  duly  chartered,  with 
the  site  of  Central  College  named  as  its  location, 
on  January  25,  1819.  This,  then,  is  the  natal 
day  of  the  university,  but  Jefferson's  hope  to 
see  it  opened  in  May  was  delusively  optimistic. 
Six  years  were  yet  to  pass  before  its  doors  were 
thrown  open. 

AN    ARCHITECTURAL    TRIUMPH. 

In  the  meantime,  the  plans  of  Jefferson  for  its 
grounds   and   buildino-s   were  under  execution. 


THE  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA,   AS  ERECTED  IN  ACCORDANCE 
WITH  JEFFERSON'S  PLANS. 

(From  an  old  print.) 


In  his  own  home,  pronounced  by  a  competent 
judge  to  be  the  best  extant  specimen  of  Amei-i- 
can  colonial  architecture,  he  had  shown  his  ar- 
tistic taste,  but  the  people  of  his  day  were  hardly 
prepared  to  value  rightly  the  educational  in- 
fluenc("  of  classic  models  or  appreciate  the  expend- 
iture of  funds  upon  what  seemed  to  them  so 
lavish  a  scale.  Madison,  in  a  letter  to  Jefferson, 
said,  "  One  of  the  most  popular  objections  to  the 
institution,  I  find,  is  the  expense  added  by  what 
is  called  the  ornamental  style  of  architecture." 
ISJo  amount  of  censure  could  have  prevented  this 
careful  attention  to  every  architectural  detail  ; 
for  these  plans,  drawn  largely  by  himself,  were 
almost  as  dear  to  Jefferson  as  his  idea  of  a 
university.  How  favorably  these  buildings  im- 
pressed an  intelligent  visitor  well  acquainted 
with  university  buildings  in   this  country  and 


Europe  may  be  gathered  from  one  of  Ticknor's 
letters,  written  in  1824.  In  this  letter,  after  tell- 
ing of  the  situation  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, "in  the  midst  of  250  acres  of  land,  high, 
healthy,  and  with  noble  prospects  all  around  it," 
he  adds,  -'It  has  cost  $250,000,  and  the  thor- 
ough finish  of  every  part  of  it  and  the  beautiful 
architecture  of  the  whole  show,  I  think,  that  it 
has  not  cost  too  much.  They  have  a  mass  of 
buildings  more  beautiful  than  anything  archi- 
tectural in  New  England,  and  more  appropriate 
to  an  university  than  can  be  found,  perhaps,  in 
the  world." 

Since  that  commendation  was  given  wealth 
has  flowed  into  the  coffers  of  many  universities, 
enabling  them  to  erect  splendid  buildings  and 
provide  ample  grounds.  The  growth  here  has 
not  been  so  rapid,  but  all  the  improvements  save 
two  have  been  in  keeping  with  Jefferson's  origi- 
nal buildings,  so  that  in  unity  of  architectural 
impression  it  still  attracts 
generous  praise.  Not  long 
ago  an  architect,  to  whom 
has  been  intrusted  much  uni- 
versity work,  pronounced  it 
the  most  harmonious  educa- 
tional group  in  our  country. 

AN    IMPORTED    FACULTY. 

If  the  opposition  to  the 
buildings  because  of  then- 
cost  and  character  was  large- 
ly confined  to  the  State,  the 
sending  of  a  commissioner 
abroad  to  select  a  faculty 
gave  rise  to  bitter  national 
censure.  The  Boston  Courier, 
with  the  Connecticut  Journal, 
read  "with  indignation" 
that  the  professors  had  been 
engaged  in  England,  and  adds  that  "  Mr.  Gil- 
mer [the  commissioner]  could  have  fully  dis- 
charged his  mission  with  half  the  trouble  and 
expense  by  a  short  trip  to  New  England." 
"  This  sending  of  a  commissioner  to  Europe  to 
engage  professors  for  a  new  university,"  said 
the  Piiiladelphia  Gazette,  is.  we  think,  one  of  the 
greatest  insults  the  American  people  have  re- 
ceived." Other  papers  acquainted  with  the  ef- 
forts previously  made  to  procure  Cooper,  Bow- 
ditch,  and  Ticknor,  or  more  hospitable  to 
imported  savants,  spoke  with  cordial  commenda- 
tion of  this  departure. 

After  many  delays  and  dangers  the  English 
professors  were  on  the  ground,  and  without  os- 
tentatious announcement  or  spectacular  cere- 
monies, the  university  was  opened  on  March  7, 
1825. 
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The  original  faculty  was  composed  of  Long, 
Key,  Blaetterman.  Bonnycastle,  and  Dunglison, 
imported  from  England,  with  Emmett  and 
Tucker  representing  American  scholarship.  In 
the  next  year  Loniax  was  elected  professor  of  law. 

THE    HONOR    SYSTEM. 

But  the  course  of  the  new  university  did  not 
run  smooth.  The  independence  of  the  schools, 
the  purely  elective  system,  the  severe  written 
tests  of  tlioroughness,  and  the  democratic  form 
of  government  were  primal  signs  manual  cut 
into  its  very  being,  but  that  high  spirit  of  manly 
self-control  now  prevalent  did  not  manifest  itself 
in  these  early  years.  It  was  true  then  and  now 
that  students  are  assumed  to  be  incapable  of 
falsehood,  and  a  student's  word  is  considered 
equivalent  to  his  oath.  In  spite  of  tliis  frank 
recognition  of  manliness,  and  the  desire  of  the 
professors  to  accord  every  student  this  treat- 
ment, the  new-found  scholastic  liberty  was  mis- 
apprehended. The  American  opposition  to  the 
English  professors  began  to  betray  itself  in  petty 
misdemeanoi's  which,  accumulating  and  grow- 
ing, came  to  open  rebellion  during  the  first  year 
of  the  university.  This  gave  occasion  for  a 
splendid  spectacle,  when  the  members  of  the 
board  of  visitors  called  the  students  together, 
and  with  words  of  strong  reproof  made  stronger 
appeals  for  more  manly  conduct.  The  love  of 
truth  was  in  evidence  when  one  after  the  other 
of  those  guilty  made  his  confession.  This  ap- 
peal for  self-government  was  only  temporarily 
effective  then,  but  it  gave  the  key  to  which  in 
later  years  the  life  of  the  wliole  institution  was 
attuned. 

A  stricter  government  was  attempted,  but 
arbitrary  and  artificial  provisions,  notably  one 
requiring  the  constant  use  of  a  uniform,  were 
resented.  This  resentment,  aggravated  by  un- 
wisdom in  dealing  with  slight  infractions  of  the 
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law,  SO  increased  the  tension  that  on  November 
12,  1835,  there  took  place  a  military  rebellion  of 
a  somewhat  serious  nature.  Students  of  like 
spirit  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  this  event 
for  the  next  ten  years.  Gradually,  nevertheless, 
the  forces  of  manliness  and  truth  were  waxing 
so  strong  that  in  1842,  when  Mr.  Tucker  pro- 
posed the  honor  system  of  conducting  examina- 
tions, it  at  once  met  with  cordial  indorsement 
and  received  the  potent  support  of  public  senti- 
ment. 

This  honor  system,  rooted  in  the  principle  of 
self-government,  ingrafted  upon  the  university 
from  the  beginning,  is  now  generally  interpreted 
elsewhere  to  mean  some  sort  of  convention 
among  students  by  which  all  who  cheat  on  ex- 
aminations are  to  be  expelled  by  the  students 
themselves.  The  attempt  is  made  to  create  arti- 
ficially this  state  of  affairs  by  some  faculty  ac- 
tion or  class  resolution.  The  honor  system  here 
is  not  an  enactment  of  a  legislative  body,  nor  a 
principle  applicable  to  a  single  episode  in  a 
student's  life — the  examination.  It  is  a  spirit 
permeating  the  whole  student  body  and  giving 
fineness  of  fiber  and  vigor  of  tone  to  academic 
life.  It  mightily  reen forces  the  one  practical 
rule  of  discipline  the  university  knows, — namely, 
that  every  student  must  conduct  himself  as  a 
gentleman.  It  is  true  that  this  system  is  inex- 
()ral)le  with  any  form  of  subterfuge,  fraud,  or 
falsity  on  examinations,  and  no  mercy  is  shown 
by  his  fellows  to  the  student  who  violates  his 
word  of  honor,  but  the  writer  has  known  the 
same  principle  applied  in  other  matters.  The 
most  recent  manifestation  of  this  spirit  is  most 
interesting  and  promising.  A  student  who  had 
been  insulting  in  his  demeanor  to  his  landlady 
was,  after  a  careful  examination  made  into  all 
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the  circumstances,  requested  by  his  fellow  stu- 
dents to  leave  the  precincts  of  the  university 
on  the  next  train.  This  request  had  all  the 
power  of  a  categorical  command  from  which  no 
appeal  would  be  taken.  The  university  has  no 
richer  asset  than  the  spirit  of  manly  honor  in 
its  student  life. 

A    UNIVERSITY     WITHOUT    A    HEAD. 

Mention  was  made  above  of  the  democratic 
form  of  government.  Each  school,  as  of  An- 
cient Languages,  Mathema,tics,  etc.,  was  a  sepa- 
rate state,  and  the  heads  of  these  schools  in  • 
faculty  assembled  formed  the  sole  federation. 
This  body,  the  faculty,  elected  its  presiding 
officer  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  during  that 
time  he  was  the  executive  head  of  the  institu- 
tion, but  with  no  powers  save  those  prescribed 
by  the  board  of  visitors  or  delegated  to  him  by 
his  colleagues.  Before  Jefferson's  death,  his 
fellow  members  of  the  board,  at  a  meeting  which 
for  some  reason  he  did  not  attend,  elected 
William  "Wirt  professor  of  law  and  pi'esident  of 
the  university,  but  Jefferson  dissented  to  the 
latter  part  of  this  action,  putting  in  writing  the 
reasons  for  his  formal  protest.  AVirt's  declina- 
tion of  the  professorship  settled  the  question  of 
presidency,  and  the  government  by  a  chairman 
of  the  faculty,  first  appointed  by  his  colleagues 
and  later  elected  by  the  board  of  visitors  and 
continued  in  office  through  consecutive  years, 
remained  in  vogue  until  last  year. 

Under  this  form  of  government,  unique  in 
this  country,  but  distinctly  reflecting  its  demo- 
cratic spirit,  the  university  made  steady  prog- 
ress in  equipment  and  attendance,  with  no  dimi- 
nution of  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  professors, 
and  no  relaxation  of  standards  for  the  students. 
Her  alumni  were  coming  into  important  posi- 


tions and  filling  them  with 
such  credit  and  distinction 
as  to  reflect  honor  upon  the 
institution,  of  which  the  ulti- 
mate test  is  the  men  she  makes. 
The  influence  of  these  men 
in  all  walks  of  life  became  a 
potent  factor  in  Southern 
civilization,  and  the  culture 
here  obtained  added  to  the 
social  charm  of  that  old  re- 
ijime. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    IN    THE 
CIVIL    WAR. 

The  sessioii  of  18G1  found 
about  six  hundred  students 
in  attendance,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  the  military 
featui-e  was  given  up  years  before  we  hear  of 
military  training.  But  this  time,  alas  !  it  is 
not  military  training  as  a  physical  exercise  or 
discipline,  but  as  serious  preparation  for  im- 
pending disaster.  Two  companies,  the  South- 
ern Guard  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  were 
formed,  and,  under  efficient  drill-masters,  fast 
rounded  into  soldierly  form.  But  the  govern- 
ment they  wished  to  serve  would  not  receive 
them  as  organizations.  Forced  thus  to  disband, 
they  scattered  to  various  commands  in  various 
States,  rising  to  positions  of  influence  wherever 
they  served.  Thus  they  proved  that  university 
training  fits  for  the  offices  of  war,  as  their  broth- 
ers had  established  this  for  the  offices  of  peace. 
Of  the  alumni,  four  hundred  and  sixty-three 
fell  victims  in  this  dire  and  deplorable  struggle. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  drain  upon  the  stu- 
dent body  in  1861,  the  session  continued,  and 
more  noteworthy  still  is  it  that  no  session  was 
lost  in  that  war  period.  Those  in  whose  hands 
lay  the  decision  decreed  that  she  should  dis- 
charge her  peaceful  and  pacific  office.  Within 
earshot  of  numerous  bloody  battlefields  a  small 
band  of  faithful  professors,  resisting  the  tempta- 
tion to  active  service  at  the  front,  remained 
quietly  at  their  posts  to  instruct  the  less  than 
threescore  students  that  came  each  session. 

The  university  seemed  to  be  aside  from  the 
path  of  great  army  movements,  so  that  it  was 
not  until  1864  that  any  body  of  United  States 
troops  was  in  the  neighborhood.  In  that  year 
General  Sheridan  camped  near  it  for  several 
days,  but  '•  finding  it  in  active  operation,  doing 
its  peaceful  work  in  its  old  way,  the  general 
promptly  placed  a  sufficient  guard  over  it,  under 
command  of  a  gallant  Michigan  soldier,  and 
not  a  particle  of  injury  was  done  to  it  or  its 
property.'' 
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STUDENTS    FROM    MANY    STATES. 

During  tlie  period  from  ISGG  to  ISTo  the  uni- 
versity's fortunes  were  variable,  and  always  suf- 
ficiently precarious  to  give  her  friends  cause  for 
anxiety,  hut  slie  remained  unswervingly  faithful 
to  her  own  high  standards,  with  no  thought  of 
compromise  for  popularity,  and  grew  steadily  in 
reputation  for  the  honesty  and  thoroughness  of 
her  work.  As  her  distinguished  alumnus,  Dr. 
John  A.  Broadus,  once  put  it,  the  very  genius 
of  the  place  was  "Fear  God,  and  work."  With 
the  cele1)ration  of  her  semi-centennial  in  1875 
there  was  a  revival  of  interest  in  her  welfare, 
but  the  changing  conditions  of  the  South,  with 
the  opening  of  other  universities,  made  compe- 
tition sharper  in  a  territory  once  largely  her 
own  and  led  to  some  decline  in  her  numbers. 
Her  merits,  however,  were  commanding  atten- 
tion and  increasing  respect,  so  that  her  tempo- 
rary loss  in  the  Southern  States  was  almost  made 
good  by  the  gain  she  was  making  in  other  quar- 
ters, where  her  alumni  had  become  known.  On 
her  rolls  were  and  are  names  from  almost  every 
State  and  from  many  foreign  countries,  while 
she  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  only 
State  institution  with  nearly  half  of  its  enroll- 
ment from  other  States. 

THE    BURNING    OF    THE    ROTUNDA. 

Hope  was  rapidly  rising  with  growing  success 
when  a  seeming  disaster  befell  her.  It  was  on 
a  bi'ight  Sunday  morning  in  October  (27,  1895) 
that  fire  was  discovered  in  the  upper  end  of  a 
long  building  annexed  to  the  rotunda.     By  noon 
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this  annex  was  in  ruins  and  the  rotunda  gutted, 
while  the  adjacent  wings  were  badly  damaged 
by  dynamite.  Never  did  the  unquenchable  spirit 
of  the  university  assert  itself  more  gallantly  than 
in  this  crisis.  On  that  Sunday  afternoon,  in  an 
old-fashioned  community  where  Sunday  is  care- 
fully obsei'ved,  the  faculty  met,  arranged  a  pro- 
visional schedule,  and  reapportioned  tiie  remain- 
ing lecture-rooms.  On  Monday  every  class  was 
met  as  usual,  and  duties  were  performed  without 
pause  or  repining.  Out  of  this  seeming  disaster 
there  came  so  much  good,  that,  with  the  single 
exception  of  irreparable  library  losses,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  respect  in  which  the  uni- 
versity did  not  profit  by  this  fire.  Within  the 
next  three  years  about  $450,000  was  expended 
in  restoration,  in  equipment,  and  in  adding  the 
new  buildings  that  now  complete  the  quadrangle. 
It  is  not  strange  that  this  destructive  fire, 
with  the  necessity  it  entailed  of  much  outside 
work  and  enlarged  executive  duties,  should  have 
led  again  to  the  proposal  to  elect  a  president, 
but  the  faculty  and  alumni,  wedded  to  the  old 
and  tried  form  of  government,  were  not  yet 
ready  for  the  change,  and  so  the  projected 
action  of  the  board  was  relinquished.  In  1898, 
the  new  buildings  were  opened  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  including  a  thoughtful  and  encour- 
aging address  by  the  Hon.  James  C.  Carter,  so 
lately  passed  to  his  reward. 

ELECTION    OF    THE    FIRST    PRESIDENT. 

In  this  restoration  period  of  the  university 
the  progress  was  in  many  ways  satisfactory,  but 
the  public  as  well  as  the  authorities  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  discussion 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  chang- 
ing the  old  form  of  govern- 
ment to  one  in  keeping  with 
the  demands  of  a  more  high- 
ly organized  and  active  life. 
Finally,  the  visitors  deter- 
mined upon  this  course,  and 
bent  its  energies  to  its  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  task.  How 
well  they  solved  their  prob- 
lem in  the  election  of  Dr.  Ed- 
win Anderson  Alderman  is 
known  to  all.  Of  this  first 
president,  who  in  Septem- 
ber last  entered  so  earnestly 
upon  his  duties,  and  who  will 
be  formally  installed  on  A  pril 
13,  1905,  more  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews. 

For  the   first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  University  of 
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^'il•ginia  tlie  number  of  students  lias  in  this 
first  presidential  year  passed  seven  hundred, 
distributed  among  the  academic  departments 
of  collegiate  and  graduate  studies,  and  the  pro- 
fessional departments  of  law,  medicine,  and  en- 
gineering. The  type  of  student  has  not  ma- 
terially changed,  except  that  in  later  years, 
and  particularly  in  this  session,  there  is  a  de- 
cided increase  in  the  number  of  ambitious,  self- 
helpful  students  who,  on  money  earned,  or  boi'- 
rowed,  or  made  by  honorable  toil  here,  are  bent 
on  receiving  an  education.  The  students  in 
general,  without  losing  materially  in  that  fine 
courtesy  and  somewhat  courtly  bearing,  are  ap- 
prehending more  keenly  the  true  dignity  of  all 
forms  of  labor  and  the  respect  due  everywhere 
to  the  triumphant  manliness  of  self-respecting 
toilers.  This  spirit  is  making  it  easier  for  men 
without  means  to  help  themselves  by  manual 
and  menial  labor  without  any  loss  of  standing. 
AYealth  has  never  counted  for  much  here  in 
fixing  a  man's  station.  The  man  with  $25,000 
or  more  a  year  has  been  known  here  to  desire 
in  vain  the  popularity  of  some  man  able  to  spend 
$300.  But  another  advance  has  been  made 
when  the  man  spending  $300  makes  it  in  college 
by  honest  labor  and  yet  holds  his  place  among 
his  fellows. 

TEACHING    FORCE     AND  INCOME. 

For  the  present  body  of  students  the  teaching 
force  is  too  small.  It  has  always  been  the  pride 
and  glory  of  this  institution  that  all  students 
come  directly  and  immediately  in  personal  con- 
tact with  their  professors.  They  are  not  turned 
over  to  inexpei'ienced  assistants.  This  plan  of 
giving  to  the  student  the  best  energies  of  the 
professor  is  excellent,  but  it  is  costly  of  the  pro- 
fessor's time.  By  this  may  be  explained  the 
relative  poverty  in  literary  production  of  the 
faculty.  Its  members  are  all  overworked.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  increase  in  professors  has 
not  kept  pace  proportionately  with  the  increase 
in  students.  To-day  the  number  of  students  is 
six  times  as  large  as  in  those  earliest  years, 
while  the  faculty  is  only  three  times  as  large. 
An  increase  in  the  teaching  force  is  almost  im- 
perative. 

But  no  expansion  in  subjects  taught  or  in 
manning  or  equipping  present  departments  can 
be  undertaken  without  enlarged  revenue.  The 
annual  budget  shows  an  expenditure  for  all  pur- 
poses of  about  $150,000,  with  an  income  from 
all  sources  so  near  the  same  amount  that  it  is 
guesswork  whether  there  will  be  a  small  deficit 
or  a  meager  surplus.  Under  these  conditions, 
wise  and  liberal  expansion  to  meet  new  and 
growing  needs  is  impossible. 


The  tone  of  the  university  was  never  finer. 
Thei'e  is  in  the  faculty  a  growing  appreciation 
of  the  services  due  from  any  privileged  institu- 
tion to  all  the  people  of  whatever  class  and  con- 
dition. This  desire  for  service,  the  very  breath 
and  inspiration  of  the  new  president,  will  be 
efficiently  developed  and  wisely  guided.  In  all 
philanthropic  and  religious  movements  the  stu- 
dents in  large  numbers  show  a  disposition  to 
share,  so  that  the  large  services  this  secular  in- 
stitution has  rendered  the  Church  and  all  good 
causes  seem  destined  to  be  still  larger. 

LEADERSHIP    IN    ATHLETICS. 

Alongside  of  this  mental  and  moral  growth 
may  fittingly  be  placed  the  attention  now  paid 
to  physical  training.  Success  in  athletic  con- 
tests is  hardly  a  satisfactory  criterion,  but  A'ir- 
ginia's  recognized  leadership  in  her  own  terri- 
tory and  her  worthy  contests  with  the  best 
athletic  organizations  in  the  country  tend  to 
prove  her  care  for  manly  exercise.  The  gym- 
nasium, the  tennis  courts,  the  golf  links,  the 
splendid  athletic  field,  provide  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  exercise.  Lacrosse,  basket-ball,  hand- 
])all,  track  athletics,  and  indoor  contests  are 
among  the  forms  of  exercise,  while  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  country  has,  from  Foe's  day 
to  this,  been  a  constant  lure  to  long  rambles. 

PECULIAR    FEATURES    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    LIFE. 

The  intelligent  reader  might  well  pause,  how- 
ever, to  ask,  "  What,  then,  are  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  University  of  Virginia  at  pres- 
ent ?  "  Many  of  them,  due  to  its  far-brought 
traditions,  its  scholastic  atmosphere,  and  its  per- 
vading spirit,  cannot  be  listed  in  easy  phrases, 
but  there  are  several  that  may  readily  be  noted. 

First,  the  length  of  session  is  unusual.  It  is 
a  nine  months'  session,  calculated  to  the  day, 
and  in  these  months  each  week  holds  six, — not 
five, — full  working  days.  There  are  no  half- 
holidays  or  Saturday  suspensions.  Until  re- 
cently, there  was  in  this  whole  span  of  time  but 
one  legal  holiday,  and  that  was  Christmas  Day. 
In  "these  degenerate  days,"  as  the  praisers  of 
times  past  would  call  them,  there  is  one  day 
holiday  at  Thanksgiving,  about  two  weeks  at 
Christmas,  and  one  by  special  enactment  in  the 
spring. 

Second,  the  standards  still  rigidly  maintained 
are  unusually  high.  There  are  no  such  grades 
as  sixty  or  fifty  for  passing.  The  lowest  stand- 
ard that  obtains  is  75  per  cent.,  and  in  some 
courses  it  is  83-^.  This  standard  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, not  by  manipulation  of  class  standing  or 
prescribed  allowances  for  special  tasks,  but  on 
exacting;  written  examinations.      Under  such  a 
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standard  failure  can  be  no  disgrace,  but  gradua- 
tion is  always  an  honor.  In  accord  with  this 
real  value  attached  to  earned  degrees,  no  honor- 
ary degree  has  ever  been  conferred. 

Third,  the  emphasis  is  put  on  the  quality  of 
work,  and  not  upon  the  time  of  residence.  The 
total  abolition  of  the  curriculum  meant  not  only 
freedom  of  election  within  certain  limits  of  sub- 
jects to  be  studied,  but  total  freedom  as  to  the 
oi'der  in  which  these  may  be  pursued.  As  a 
corollary  to  this,  the  completion  of  the  pre- 
scribed courses  in  whatever  time,  not  the  pur- 
suit of  them  for  any  given  length  of  time,  is 
the  basis  of  graduation. 

Fourth,  the  honor  system  guarantees  honesty 
of  work  and  the  hona  fide  possession  of  the  knowl- 
edge shown  in  the  examination  papers.  This 
spirit  of  honor,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  col- 
lege public  opinion,  saves  the  university  from 
manifold  petty  annoyances  or  more  violent  out- 
breaks. AVhen  students  are  treated  as  men, 
addressed  even  in  roll-calls  as  "Mister,"  believed 
without  question,  and  trusted  without  any  es- 
pionage, they  cannot  tolerate  unmanly  hazing, 
senseless  destruction  of  property,  or  acts  of  gross 
discourtesy  to  their  associates  or  professors. 

Fifth,  lack  of  multiplied  rules  of  discipline. 
The  principle  that  every  student  is  expected  to 
be  a  gentleman  is  the  source  :   and  that  of   any 


man's  standing.  Under  this  principle,  student 
self-government  is  established  and  maintained, 
not  by  class  courts  or  organizations  of  students, 
but  by  individual  assent  to  this  condition  of 
college  citizenship. 

Sixth,  close  contact  of  professor  and  stu- 
dent. The  comradeship,  the  frank  and  friendly 
association,  the  mutual  respect  of  rights,  make 
life  here  not  only  practically  free  from  all  cleav- 
age, but  actually  cemented  with  lasting  personal 
friendships.  And  this  constant  mingling  of  old 
and  young  ministers  to  the  youthfulness  of  age 
and  to  the  maturity  of  the  young. 

The  final  word  must  be  that  of  grateful  and 
loving  optimism.  Under  the  leadership  of  our 
president,  too  sane  an  idealist  to  prove  disobe- 
dient to  the  vision  granted  him  of  the  univer- 
sity's possible  usefulness,  too  practical  a  man  of 
affairs  to  waste  time  upon  mere  chimeras,  the 
forces  within  and  without  will  surely  unite  to 
place  this  institution  with  the  foremost  leaders 
of  educational  thought.  This  position  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  deserves  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  her  splendid  past  ;  in  this  place  she 
can  best  serve  the  present  generation,  and  from 
this  vantage-ground  she  can  best  labor  with  all 
leaders  and  with  men  in  the  ranks  for  a  fuller 
consecration  to  the  cause  of  educating  all  the 
people,  each  for  his  separate  task. 
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THE   WASHINGTON    BUST    BY    DAVID    D'ANGERS. 


BY  CHARLES   E.    FAIRMAN. 


THERE  liave  been  many  portraits  of  Wasli- 
ington.  Fromiuence  is  always  a  sliining 
mark  for  tire  painter  or  the  sculptor.  Portraits 
of  Washing- 
ton by  Gilbert 
Stuart,  and 
by  R  e  m - 
brand  t  Peale. 
and  dozens  of 
artists,  sculp- 
tors, and  en- 
grave r  s  of 
lesser  rank, 
are  abundant, 
and  yet  it  has 
been  the  op- 
portunity of  a 
noted  French 
sculptor,  Da- 
vid d'Angers, 
to  give  to  the 
world  the 
most  impor- 
tant portrait 
of  Washing- 
ton, the  man, 
yet  produced. 
This  portrait 
was  formally 
presented  to 
the  American 
people  by  the 
republic 
of  France 
through  the 
French  am- 
bassador, J.J, 
Jusserand,  on 
February  22, 
19  0  5,  and 
now  occupies 
an  honored 
position  in 
the  rotunda 
of  the  nation's 
Capitol. 

While  other  artists  have  given  us  a  serene, 
complacent  Washington,  they  have  failed  utter- 
ly in  portraying  any  character  of  the  man  except 
his  great  dignity.  In  the  portrait  bust  by  David, 
we  have  an  appreciation  of  the  resolute  charac 
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ter  of  the  man  who  passed  through  the  stirring 
scenes  of  the  Revolution.  AVe  have  a  glimpse 
of   that   heroic  manhood  that  could  rise   above 

the  trials  of 
his  times,  tri- 
a  1  s  which 
have  left  their 
impress  upon 
his  face  and 
<leveloped 
rugged  char- 
acter. It  is 
the  face  of  a 
man  with  the 
strength  of  a 
Hercules  and 
the  coui'age 
and  heroism 
that  are  fit- 
ting attri- 
b  u  t  es  of  the 
father  of  the 
infant  repub- 
lic. It  is  a  face 
tliat  records 
the  physical 
su  fferings 
and  the  men- 
tal anguish  of 
the  man. 

The  origi- 
nal bust  of 
Washington 
by  David  was 
subscribed 
for  by  a  num- 
ber of  patri- 
otic French- 
m en  in  the 
year  182 6.  At 
that  time  Da- 
vid was  the 
most  promi- 
nent sculptor 
of  France. 
Lafayette, 
the  friend  of  AVashington  and  his  companion  in 
arms,  had  collected  a  large  number  of  portraits 
of  AVashington,  and  watched  closely  the  progress 
of  the  model  in  plaster,  making  from  time  to 
time  such  helpful  suggestions  and  pointing  out 
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from  his  portfolio  of  por- 
traits such  characteristics  as 
seemed  to  best  represent,  his 
former  comrade.  The  bust, 
in  marble,  was  finally  pre- 
sented to  the  United  States, 
and  given  a  place  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  only 
location  available  at  that 
time  for  the  exhibition  of 
such  art  works.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  bust  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  library  on  the 
morning  of  December  24, 
1851.  This  fire  also  destroyed 
a  large  number  of  valuable 
works  of  art,  among  them  a 
bust  of  Lafayette,  also  by 
David. 

In  Angers,  the  native  town 
of  the  artist,  are  preserved 
all  of  the  models  of  this  re- 
nowned sculptor,  which  were 
bequeathed  to  the  museum 
of  Angers  by  the  ai'tist  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  David 
loved  Angers,  for  in  the  days 
of  his  struggle  for  recogni- 
tion it  had  recognized  his 
genius,  and  had  afforded  him 
means  to  pursue  his  studies 
by  voting  him  an  annuity  of 
six  hundred  francs  per  an- 
num. This  aid  enabled  him 
to  pursue  his  studies  with 
such  earnestness  that  he  soon 
won  the  prize  of  Rome,  and 
from  that  time  he  was  able 
to  provide  for  his  own  ex- 
penses. His  daughter,  Ma- 
dame La  Ferme,  is  still  a  resident  of  Angers, 
and  spends  much  of  her  time  in  the  museum  con- 
taining the  models  of  her  distinguished  father. 
David  was  accustomed  to  sign  his  works  David 
d'Angers.  Some  have  said  that  this  was  done 
to  avoid  the  confusion  of  his  name  with  that  of 
David,  the  painter.  It  seems  more  probable 
that  he  felt  a  proper  gratitude  for  the  assistance 
rendered  him,  and  for  this  reason  substituted 
the  name  of  David  d'Angers  for  his  baptismal 
name  of  Pierre  Jean  David. 

The  loss  of  the  bust,  m  marble,  was  deeply 
felt  by  the  sculptor  and  by  the  French  nation. 
David  was  in  exile  when  the  news  of  its  destruc- 
tion was  brought  to  him,  and  he  bemoaned  his 
unfortunate  condition  and  the  loss  of  a  work 
which  he  had  considered  a  masterpiece. 
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Love  for  the  United  States  has  not  dimin- 
ished in  France.  A  short  time  since  the  proj- 
ect of  again  presenting  to  this  country  a  bust 
of  Washington  by  David  was  commenced  ;  the 
plaster  model  being  still  in  existence,  the  work 
was  finished  in  bronze.  As  in  1826,  this  work 
was  subscribed  for  by  citizens  of  the  French 
nation,  and  it  is  a  memorable  fact  that  the  three 
names  heading  the  list  of  subscribers  are  those 
of  Lafayette,  Rochambeau,  and  De  Grasse,  de- 
scendants of  the  persons  of  these  names  who 
were  valued  allies  of  the  United  States  in  the 
struggle  for  independence. 

By  this  act  the  French  nation  has  honored 
the  foremost  American  of  his  day,  and  the  love 
of  the  people  of  France  for  David  is  also  em- 
phasized. 


DR.  WILLIA:M  OSLER,    REGIUS  PROFESSOR   OF  MEDICINE  AT  OXFORD. 


DR.    OSLER'S    BALTIMORE   ADDRESS. 


AT  the  Commemoration  Day  exercises  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  on  February  22, 
last,  the  orator  of  the  day  was  Dr.  William  Osier, 
who  had  been  identified  with  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  and 
who  is  now  about  to  assume  tlie  duties  of  the 
regius  professorship  of  medicine  at  Oxford,  by 
appointment  of  King  Edward.  Dr.  Osier's  fare- 
well address  to  liis  colleagues  and  students  at 
Baltimore  was  a  notable  one,  and  because  of  cer- 
tain views  to  wliich  it  gave  forceful  expression 


it  has  been  widely  quoted  by  the  newspaper  press. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  quotations  have  not 
always  been  accurate,  while  some  things  that  the 
distinguished  speaker  intended  as  pleasantries 
have  been  interpreted  with  solemn  literalness 
and  heralded  abroad  as  revolutionary  docti'ines. 
Dr.  Osier  began  his  address  with  a  pei'sonal 
reference  to  tlie  severance  of  official  relations 
with  the  university,  which  on  many  accounts  he 
deplored,  and  passed  to  a  discussion  of  the  pos- 
sibilities   of    a    national   and    international    ex- 
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change  of  teaching  faculties, — a  cultivation  of 
the  nomadic  spirit  among  students  and  instruc- 
tors. Upon  the  younger  men  especially  he 
urged  the  peripatetic  philosophy  of  life  and 
pointed  out  some  of  the  evils  of  intellectual  in- 
fantilism, or  retention  of  the  childish  mind  he- 
cause  of  imperfect  nutrition,  and  progeria,  in 
whicii  senility  immediately  succeeds  childhood, 
— maladies  for  which  he  regarded  an  early 
change  of  academic  air  and  diet  as  the  inost 
effective  antidote.  At  this  point  Dr.  Osier  raised 
the  question  of  a  time  limit  for  appointments 
on  college  and  university  faculties,  remarking 
that  it  is  a  serious  matter  in  our  young  univer- 
sities to  have  all  of  the  professors  growing  old 
at  the  same  time.  Then  followed  the  paragraphs 
in  the  address  to  which  the  newspapers  have 
devoted  so  much  attention: 

I  have  two  fixed  ideas  well  known  to  7iiy  friends, 
harmless  obscessions  with  which  I  sometimes  bore 
them,  but  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  this  im- 
portant problem.  The  first  is  the  comparative  useless- 
ness  of  men  above  forty  years  of  age.  This  may  seem 
shocking,  and  yet,  read  aright,  the  world's  historj- 
bears  out  the  statement.  Take  the  sum  of  human 
achievement  in  action,  in  science,  in  art,  in  literature — 
siabtract  the  work  of  the  men  above  forty,  and  while  we 
should  miss  great  treasures,  even  priceless  treasvires, 
we  would  practically  be  where  we  are  to-daj%  It  is 
difficult  to  name  a  great  and  far-reaching  conquest  of 
the  mind  which  has  not  been  given  to  the  world  by  a 
man  on  whose  back  the  sun  w^as  still  shining.  The 
eflfective,  moving,  vitalizing  work  of  the  world  is  done 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty, — these  fifteen 
golden  j'ears  of  plenty,  the  anabolic  or  constructive 
period,  in  which  there  is  always  a  balance  in  the  mental 
bank  and  the  credit  is  still  good. 

In  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  there  has  not  been 
an  advance  of  the  first  rank  which  has  not  been  initiated 
by  young  or  comparatively  j'oung  men.  Vesalius,  Har- 
vey, Hunter,  Bichat.  Laennec,  Virchow,  Lister,  Koch,— 
the  green  years  were  yet  upon  their  heads  when  their 
epoch-making  studies  were  made.  To  modify  an  old 
saying,  a  man  is  sane  morally  at  thirty,  rich  mentally 
at  forty,  wise  spiritually  at  fifty — or  never.  The  young 
men  should  be  encouraged  and  afi'orded  every  possible 
chance  to  show  what  is  in  them.  If  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  upon  which  the  professors  of  this 
university  are  to  be  congratulated,  it  is  this  very  sym- 
pathy and  fellowship  with  their  junior  associates,  upon 
whom  really  in  many  department.s, — in  mine,  cer- 
tainly,— has  fallen  the  brunt  of  the  work.  And  herein 
lies  the  chief  vahie  of  the  teacher  who  has  passed  his 
climacteric  and  is  no  longer  a  productive  factor, — he  can 
play  the  man  midwife,  as  Socrates  did  to  Thesetetus, 
and  determine  whether  the  thoughts  which  the  young 
men  are  bringing  to  the  light  are  fal.se  idols  or  true  and 
noble  births. 

The  speaker  announced  as  his  second  fixed 
idea  "the  \iselessness  of  men  above  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  the  incalculal)le  benefit  it  would  be 
in  commercial,  political,  and  professional  life  if, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  men  stopped  work  at  this 


age."  It  was  in  this  connection  that  Dr.  Osier, 
after  alluding  to  methods  employed  by  the 
ancients  for  disposing  of  sexagenarii,  referred 
to  the  chloroform  scheme  proposed  in  Anthony 
Trollope's  novel,  "The  Fixed  Period."  It  was 
at  this  jocose  reference  that  most  of  the  shafts 
of  Dr.  Osier's  opponents  in  the  discussion  that 
followed  the  delivery  of  the  address  were  spe- 
cifically aimed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Trollope's  plot 
suggested  a  college  into  which,  when  the  age  of 
sixty  was  reached,  men  retired  for  a  year  of 
contemplation  before  the  administering  of  chlor- 
oform. Dr.  Osier  declared  that  the  benefits  of 
such  an  arrangement  were  apparent  to  any  one 
who,  like  himself,  is  nearing  the  prescribed  limit, 
"  and  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
calamities  which  may  befall  men  during  the 
seventh  and  eighth  decades." 

Still  more  when  he  contemplates  the  many  evils 
which  they  perpetuate  unconsciously  and  with  im- 
punity! As  it  can  be  maintained  that  all  the  great  ad- 
vances have  come  from  men  under  forty,  so  the  historj- 
of  the  world  shows  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
evils  may  be  traced  to  the  .sexagenarians, — nearly  all 
the  great  mistakes  politically  and  socially,  all  of  the 
worst  poems,  most  of  the  bad  pictures,  a  majority  of 
the  bad  novels,  not  a  few  of  the  bad  sermons  and 
speeches!  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  occasionally  there 
is  a  sexagenarian  whose  mind,  as  Cicero  remark.*, 
stands  out  of  reach  of  the  body's  decay.  Such- a  one 
has  learned  the  secret  of  Hermippu.s,  that  ancient  Ro- 
man who,  feeling  that  the  silver  cord  was  loosening, 
cut  himself  clear  from  all  companions  of  his  own  age 
and  betook  him.self  to  the  company  of  j-oung  men, 
mingling  with  their  games  and  studies,  and  so  lived  to 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three,  puerornm 
hiiUtii  refociUdtus  et  cdiicatus.  And  there  is  truth  in 
the  story,  since  it  is  only  tho.se  who  live  with  the  young 
who  maintain  a  fresh  outlook  on  the  new  problems  of 
the  world. 

The  teacher's  life  should  have  three  periods, — study 
until  twenty-five,  investigation  until  forty,  profession 
iintil  sixty,  at  which  age  I  would  have  him  retired  on  a 
double  allowance.  Whether  Anthony  Trollope's  sug- 
gestion of  a  college  and  chloroform  should  be  carried 
out  or  not,  I  have  become  a  little  dubious,  as  my  own 
time  is  getting  so  short. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  be  interested  in 
the  facts  that  Dr.  Osier  is  fifty-six  years  old 
(having  been  boim,  in  Ontario,  in  1849);  that  he 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  standard  medical 
treatises,  not  one  of  which,  it  appears,  was  pub- 
lished before  his  fortieth  year,  altliough  we  must 
assume  that  all  were  written  liefore  that  time, 
and  that  the  charm  of  his  literary  style, — the 
admiration  of  all  his  coworkers,  young  and  old, 
— was  never  displayed  to  better  advantage  than 
in  his  most  recent  volumes,  '-Science  and  Im- 
mortality" (Houghton)  and  '•  Aequanimitas,"  a 
series  of  papers  and  addresses  (Blakiston). 
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INVESTIGATION. 


BY   EinVARD   DANA   DURAND. 

(Special  exaininer  in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.) 


IN  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  adopted  in  March,  1904, 
the  President,  on  March  3d,  submitted  to  Con- 
gress a  report  of  Commissioner  of  Corpoi-ations 
Garfield  on  the  beef  industry. 

This  report  is  significant,  not  only  in  the  facts 
it  contains  regarding  the  particular  subject,  but 
also  as  a  practical  indication  of  the  policy  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  outlined  in 
his  first  general  report,  pul)lished  last  December 
The  keynote  of  the  report  is  accuracy  of  investi- 
gation and  freedom  fi'om  prejudice. 

METHODS    OF    THE    BUREAU    OF    CORPORATIONS. 

Since  the  beef  report  is  the  first  published  re 
suit  of  the  economic  investigations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations,  some  account  of  the  methods  of 
inquiry  will  be  of  interest. 

The  first  step  was  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  field  to  be  explored,  to  ascertain  the  chief 
sources  of  mformation,  and  to  formulate  the 
problems.  A  digest  was  made  of  the  more 
important  material  already  published  in  govern- 
ment reports,  periodicals,  and  financial  publica- 
tions regarding  the  alleged  trust  and  its  con- 
stituent members,  and  regarding  prices  and 
conditions  in  the  cattle  and  beef  business.  Pre- 
liminary tables  of  prices  of  cattle  and  beef  and 
of  the  leading  by-products  were  compiled  from 
trade  publications.  Statistics  of  the  supply  of 
cattle,  of  the  local  distribution  of  the  slaughter- 
ing industry,  of  the  proportion  of  the  business 
done  by  the  leading  packers,  and  the  like,  wei'e 
compiled  and  analyzed. 

INVESTIGATIONS    OF    SPECIAL    AGENTS. 

After  these  preliminary  investigations,  the 
bureau  entered  upon  its  own  first-hand  investiga- 
tions on  a  comprehensive  scale.  Skilled  special 
agents  were  sent  to  the  leading  cattle  markets, 
where  they  interviewed  commission  agents  han- 
dling live  stock,  cattle-raisers,  smiall  slaughter- 
ers, buyers  of  cattle  for  export,  officers  of  stock- 
yards, and  others  familiar  with  the  various 
phases  of  the  business.  Agents  also  visited  the 
cattle-raising  and  cattle-feeding  sections,  from 
Illinois  to  California  and  from  Montana  to  Texas. 
They  not  merely  learned   the  complaints  of  the 


cattlemen  and  the  evidences  which  they  had  to 
offer  regarding  the  alleged  combination,  but 
they  also  inquired  widely  into  the  conditions  of 
production  and  supply  in  their  relation  to  the 
situation  of  the  cattle-raisers.  These  personal  in- 
vestigations were  supplemented  through  sched- 
ules, sent  to  several  thousand  cattle-raisers  and 
cattle-feeders.  The  information  thus  secured 
concerning  the  cattle  business  has  not  yet  been 
published  by  the  bureau.  It  appears  that  recent 
changes  in  the  conditions  under  which  cattle  are 
raised  have  had  much  to  ilo  with  the  complaints 
of  both  the  producer  of  cattle  and  the  consumer 
of  beef. 

The  special  agents  of  the  bureau  also  visited 
the  leading  centers  of  beef  consumption  through- 
out the  country.  They  interviewed  local  slaugh- 
terers, retail  dealei's,  inspection  officers,  and  others, 
and  secured  extensive  statistics  and  estimates 
regarding  the  source  of  beef  supply  and  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices.  These  inquiries  were  also 
supplemented  by  circulars.  The  bureau  has  yet 
to  publish  its  findings  regarding  retail  prices, 
but  it  is  intimated  in  the  report  already  issued 
that  some  of  the  complaint  of  excessive  margins 
l)etween  cattle  prices  and  beef  prices  is  attrib- 
utable to  misunderstanding  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  particu- 
lar cuts  of  beef  and  the  price  of  the  carcass  as 
a  whole. 

Still  other  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  visited  the  capitals  of  the  leading 
States  under  whose  laws  the  great  packing  com- 
panies are  organized  or  admitted  to  do  business. 
They  compiled  from  the  State  records  a  large 
amount  of  information  regarding  the  organiza- 
tion, capitalization,  and  officers  of  these  com- 
panies and  their  numerous  subsidiary  or  allied 
concerns. 

EXAMINATION    OF    THE    PACKERS'    BOOKS. 

Concurrently  with  the  investigations  men- 
tioned, the  Bureau  of  Corporations  began  to  se- 
cure statistics  directly  from  the  records  of  the 
leading  Western  packers.  At  the  outset,  this 
work  was  chiefly  confined  to  prices  paid  for 
cattle,  in  genei'al  and  of  the  various  classes,  in 
particular  markets,   and  to  prices   received  for 
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beef  at  leading  individual  cities.     Throughout 
the  investigation  the  bureau  aimed  to  examine 
and  transcribe  original  records,  rather  than  to 
accept  figures  furnished  by  the  companies.   With 
a  few  minor  exceptions  in  the  case  of  distant 
plants,  this  policy  was  carried  out.      Every  pre- 
caution was  taken,  moreover,  to  verify  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  figures.     Many  of  the  totals,  se- 
lected   at    random,   were   tested  by  the    items, 
often    exceedingly    numerous,    on    which    they 
were  based.      Indeed,  a  large  part  of  the  statis- 
tical material  used  by  the  bureau  was  the  result 
of  its  own  direct  compilations  from  a  mass  of 
items  so  great  as  quite  to  preclude  the  possibil- 
ity of  their  being  fictitious. 

The  study  of  the  price  statistics  first  compiled 
from  the  books  of  the  packers  brought  into  sharp 
relief  the  fact  that  mere  comparison  of  the  prices 
of  cattle  and  of  beef,  however  careful  and  com- 
plete, gives  little  basis  for  judgment  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  either.     A  score  of  other  fac- 
tors, often  overlooked,  enter  into  the  determina- 
tion of  the  profits  of  the  packers.      From   the 
detailed  statistics  of  prices,  therefore,  the  bureau 
proceeded  to  the  records  of  the  packers  showing 
the  aggregate  cost  of  all  cattle,  the  total  sales  of 
beef,  the  costs  of  slaughtering  and  marketing 
and  the  quantities,  prices,  and  costs  of  produc- 
tion of  by-products.     From  these  factors  inde- 
pendently, the  bureau  computed  the  profit  in  the 
beef  business  of  individual  companies  and   of 
companies  taken  together.      Only  after  this  was 
done  were  the  bookkeeping  profits  themselves 
examined. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  this  elaborate  proce- 
dure ?  If  It  was  foreseen  that  only  by  knowledge 
of  profits  could  a  decision  as  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  prices  be  reached,  why  not  have  examined 
profits  directly  first  of  all  ?    The  answer  is  found 
in  part  m  the  broad  conception  of  the  bureau 
concerning  its  work.     It  has  aimed  to  under- 
stand and  describe  the  industry  in  such  a  wav 
that  hereafter  the  public  may  know  the  factors 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  criticising 
prices,  and  that  at  any  time  in  the  future  the  in 
vestigator  of  the  beef  business,— be  he  the  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations,    or  an  independent 
scientific  student,  or  a  journalist,— may  find  his 
task  lightened,  and  the  paths  of  his  inquiry  so 
mapped  out  that  he  will  not  readily  err  therein 
I  he  bureau  has  sought  a  permanent  basis  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  beef  industry.     It  has 
sought  not  merely  present  facts    but  explana- 
tions that  will  apply  as  well  to  future  conditions 
Another  motive  for  the  adoption    of  such   de- 
tailed methods  lay  in  the  desire  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  deception  by  false  or  misleading  ac- 
counts, and  still  more  to  convince  the  public  of 


the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  by  showing 
the  thoroughness  of  the  investigation. 


THE    "Bia    SIX." 

The    inquiries    of    the    Bureau     of    Corpora- 
tions were  naturally  concerned   chiefly  with  the 
SIX  great  concerns  which,  by  the  injunction  of 
1902    were  grouped   together,  and   which   were 
popularly  considered  as  the  Beef  Trust.     The 
"Big  Six,"  in   the  approximate  order  of  their 
magnitude  as  indicated   by  the  number  of  ani- 
mals slaughtered,  are  :  Swift  &  Co.,  with  seven 
large  plants  ;  Armour  &  Co.,  and  the  Armour 
lacking  Company,  which  have  the  same  stock- 
holders, and  which  together  operate  five  pack- 
ing-houses ;  the  National  Packing  Company  with 
eight   comparatively   large    plants    and   two   or 
three  minor  ones  ;  Morris  &  Co.,  operating  three 
plants;     the    Cudahy  Packing    Company,    with 
three  plants  in   the  middle  West  and   a  minor 
one  at  Los  Angeles  ;  and  the  Schwarzschild  & 
bulzberger    Company,    operating   three   plants. 
Nearly  all  of  the  important  packing-houses   of 
these  SIX  companies  are  situated  in    the  eiffht 
great  live-stock  markets,-Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
South  Omaha,  East  St.  Louis,  South  St.  Joseph 
Fort  Worth,  South  St.  Paul,  and  Sioux  City. 

THE    NATIONAL    PACKING    COMPANY. 

The  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  bureau 
regarding  the  alleged  combination  among  the 
great  packing  companies  have  not.yet  been  made 
public,  on  account  of  proceedings  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.    The  report  of  the  bu- 
reau does,  however,  call  attention  to  the  rumor 
current  in  1902,  that  plans  were  on  foot  for  an 
actual  consolidation  of  these  concerns    through 
merger  or  a  securities-holding  company.    It  also 
describes  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  National 
Packing  Company,  which,   apparently,  grew  out 
ot  the  abortive  consolidation  scheme.     Shortly 
prior  to  the  formation  of  this  company  the  Ar- 
mour interests  had  acquired   control  of  the  G 
H.  Hammond  Company  and  the  Omaha  Packing 
Company,  the  Swifts   had   secured  the  Anglo 
American  Provision  Company  and  the  Fowler 
Packing  Association,  and  the  Morris  family  had 
become  dominant  in  the  United  Dressed  Beef 
Company  of  New  York.     The  National  Packin- 
Company,  organized  in  1903,  took  over  the  com 
trol  of  the  various  corporations  thus  previously 
acquired  by  the  three  packing  interests  named 
and  has  since  absorbed  two  or  three  other  smaller 
concerns.    The  directorate  of  the  National  Com- 
pany consists  almost  wholly  of  representatives  of 
the  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris  companies.   Aside 
from  this  community  of  interest,  the  bureau  finds 
that  there  is  no  important  interownership  of  se- 
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curities  among  the   six   leadiug   packing  com- 
panies. 

PROPORTION    OF    INDUSTRY    CONTROLLED. 

The  "Big  Six"  are  by  no  means  tlie  only 
slaughterers  of  cattle  in  the  United  States. 
They,  with  a  few  minor  affiliated  concerns,  killed 
5,521.697  cattle  in  1903,  while,  from  the  best 
available  data,  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  com- 
putes the  total  slaughter  of  the  country  at  about 
12,500,000.  But  the  proportion  of  45  per  cent, 
thus  indicated  by  no  means  measures  the  full 
economic  significance  of  the  six  great  packers. 
Their  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  only  concerns  which  do  an  extensive  busi- 
ness in  shipping  dressed  beef.  Their  abattoirs 
are  by  far  the  most  important  avenues  through 
which  the  great  surplus  of  cattle  from  the  fertile 
corn  belt  and  from  the  vast  plains  further  to  the 
west  can  find  an  outlet.  The  "  Big  Six  "  kill 
about  98  per  cent.'  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  at 
the  eight  leading  Western  markets  above  named. 
On  account  of  the  presence,  especially  at  Chi- 
cago, of  numerous  buyers  of  cattle  for  shipment 
alive,  their  proportion  of  the  total  purchases  of 
beef  cattle  (as  distinguished  from  young  cattle 
for  feeding)  is  smaller,  though  still  probably 
over  90  per  cent.  Again,  those  cities  and  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  more  particularly  along 
the  Eastern  seaboard,  which  are  chiefly  de- 
pendent upon  the  West  for  their  beef,  find  in 
these  six  packers  the  main  channels  of  their 
supply.  In  New  York,  Boston,  Providence,  and 
a  number  of  other  Eastern  cities  these  con- 
cerns sell  upward  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  beef 
consumed.  In  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Balti- 
more, and  many  smaller  cities  of  the  Atlan- 
tic States  they  furnish  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  beef.  The  possibility  of  a  certain 
degree  of  monopolistic  control  of  the  beef  sup- 
ply, in  case  these  large  packers  act  in  har- 
mony, is,  therefore,  present  in  a  considerable  and 
populous  section  of  the  country.  In  a  large 
proportion,  however,  of  the  small  towns  even  of 
the  Atlantic  States  (aside  from  New  England), 
and  in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  all  sizes 
west  of  Pittsburg  or  south  of  the  Ohio  River, 
local  slaughterers  furnish  more  than  half  of  the 
beef  consumed  ;  indeed,  the  proportion  sold  by 
the  packers  in  these  places  is  often  very  small. 
in  those  cities  of  the  middle  West  where  their 
packing-houses  are  situated,  the  "  Big  Six  "  sup- 
ply a  large  proportion  of  the  local  consumption 
of  beef,  but  elsewhere  in  the  cattle-producing 
territory  their  beef  is  usually  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  amount  sold.  The  large  amount  of 
local  slaughtering  revealed  by  the  inquiries  of 
the  bureau  consists  chiefly  of  cattle  raised  in  the 


vicinity  of  the  place  of  consumption.  So  far  as 
local  butchers  can  obtain  a  supply  of  cattle  in 
their  own  neighborhood  they  are  at  a  marked 
advantage  in  competition  with  the  Western  pack- 
ers, who  must  bear  a  heavy  transportation  ex- 
pense. 

AVhile  the  great  packers  have  thus  no  approach 
toward  monopoly  in  the  purchase  of  cattle  or  the 
sale  of  beef  over  the  larger  part  of  the  area  of 
the  country,  they  do  buy  their  cattle  mostly  in 
great  markets  where  there  is  little  present  com- 
petition, except  such  as  may  exist  among  the  six 
concerns  themselves  ;  and  they  do  sell  a  large 
fraction,  probably  more  than  half,  of  their  beef 
in  great  markets  where  there  is  now  com- 
paratively little  competition  from  the  outside. 
Do  the  packers,  by  reason  of  this  position,  make 
exorbitant  profits  in  the  beef  business  ? 

PROFITS    NINETY-NINE    CENTS    PER    HEAD    IN    BEEF 
BUSINESS    PROPER. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  given  with  pre- 
cision in  the  report  of  Commissioner  Garfield. 
First  may  be  considered  the  profits  per  unit  of 
product  ;  later,  the  profits  in  relation  to  invest- 
ment. 

The  actual  bookkeeping  profits  of  the  strictly 
beef  business  of  three  leading  packers,  for  the 
twelve  months  from  July,  1903,  to  June,  1904, 
averaged  ninety-nine  cents  per  head,  or  about  one- 
sixth  of  a  cent  per  pound  of  dressed  beef.  This 
figure  represents  the  beef  business  of  Armour 
&  Co.  at  their  three  largest  plants,  of  Swift 
&  Co.  at  their  five  leading  plants,  and  of  the 
Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger  Company  at  their 
Chicago  plant.  These  plants  were  selected  as 
the  only  ones  for  which  detailed  statistics  could 
be  conveniently  compiled  as  a  check  upon  the 
summary  bookkeeping  accounts.  The  profits  of 
the  three  companies  did  not  differ  greatly  from 
one  another.  The  profit  statements  of  the  three 
plants  of  Morris  &  Co.  also  showed  approxi- 
mately the  same  results.  The  beef  business  of 
the  Cudahy  Packing  Company  was  not  examined 
with  equal  fullness,  but  it  was  found  that,  in 
1904,  the  total  profits  of  the  company  were  equal 
to  about  one-seventh  of  a  cent  per  pound  on 
all  classes  of  products  shipped,  including  beef, 
pork,  mutton,  and  other  commodities. 

MANNER    OF    CHECKING    PROFIT    STATEMENTS. 

As  already  stated,  the  bureau  checked  the 
profits  shown  on  the  general  financial  statements 
of  the  packers  by  a  detailed  computation  of  all 
the  factors  entering  into  profits.  This  computa- 
tion covered  the  nine  plants  of  the  Armour, 
Swift,  and  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger  compa- 
nies above  mentioned,  and  also  a  fraction  of  the 
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business  of  Armour  &  Co.  at  their  other  two 
plants.  The  method  of  this  computation  was 
as  follows  :  The  total  live  weight  and  cost  of  all 
dressed-beef  cattle  killed,  and  the  weight  of  beef 
derived  from  them,  were  taken  directly  from 
the  original  killing  records.  The  weight  and  net 
proceeds,  at  the  packing-house,  of  beef  sold  from 
these  plants  during  the  same  period  was  ascer- 
tained from  the  sales  books,  and  the  average 
net  price  thus  shown  was  multiplied  into  the 
weight  of  beef  produced.  The  total  "green" 
weight  of  the  hides,  diminished  by  the  percent- 
age of  shrinkage  on  all  hides  sold  during  the 
same  period,  was  multiplied  by  the  average  price 
received  for  all  hides  during  that  period.  The 
total  weight  of  fat  from  the  cattle  was  taken  from 
the  killing  records  ;  the  yield  of  oleo  oils,  stearin, 
and  tallow  from  such  fat  was  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  percentages  of  these  products 
derived  from  all  fat  handled  by  the  oleo  depart- 
ments (some  of  which  comes  from  other  sources) ; 
the  quantities  thus  ascertained  were  multiplied 
by  the  average  prices  actually  received  for  the 
respective  products  during  the  period.  From 
the  proceeds  of  beef,  hides,  and  oleo  products 
were  deducted  the  cost  of  producing  and  han- 
dling them  as  shown  by  the  books.  Items  of 
interest  and  depreciation  were  excluded  in 
figuring  costs.  The  quantities  of  the  minor 
by-products  were  ascertained,  as  precisely  as 
the  form  of  the  records  would  permit,  and 
multiplied  by  the  respective  prices,  which 
usually  I'epresent  transfer  charges  to  other  de- 
partments. The  aggregate  value  of  these  minor 
products  was  corrected  by  the  bookkeeping  fig- 
ures of  total  transfers  and  sales  of  all  such  ar- 
ticles combined. 

On  account  of  certain  complications  growing 
out  of  the  nature  of  the  business  and  the  form 
of  the  records,  it  was  not  expected  that  the 
profits  computed  from  these  details  would  be 
absolutely  correct,  but  the  margin  of  error  is 
conclusively  shown  to  be  very  small,  the  largest 
factors  in  the  problem  having  been  ascertained 
with  almost  absolute  accui'acy.  These  statistics 
for  the  Armour,  Swift,  and  Schwarzschild  & 
Sulzberger  companies  worked  out  an  average 
profit  of  eighty-two  cents  per  head  for  the 
twelve  months  from  July,  1903,  to  June,  190-4, 
or  seventeen  cents  per  head  less  than  the  book- 
keeping figure  above  mentioned.  The  precisely 
similar  computation  for  July,  1902,  to  June, 
1903,  indicated  a  profit  of  80  cents  per  head. 
The  thoroughness  of  this  detailed  investigation 
left  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  essential  correct- 
ness of  the  bookkeeping  methods  of  the  com- 
panies and  of  the  average  profit  shown  by  the 
books. 


ADDITIONAL    PROFITS  IN  BY-PRODUCT  DEPARTMENTS. 

It  is  important  to  know  precisely  what  this 
profit  of  ninety-nine  cents  per  head  does  and  does 
not  include.  It  includes  the  total  profit  on  sales 
of  carcass  dressed  beef  and  of  fresh  cuts  of  beef. 
Canner  cattle  and  canned  beef  were  excluded 
from  the  computation  ;  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  accurately  the  profits  in  this 
branch  of  the  business  on  account  of  the  inter- 
mingling of  many  other  products  in  the  canning 
departments.  A  small  amount  of  beef  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  beef-cutting  department  of  one 
of  the  companies  to  the  "freezer"  and  the  cur- 
ing department.  The  additional  profit  on  this 
beef,  above  the  transfer  price  fixed  by  the  com- 
pany, is  not  included  in  the  figure  above,  but, 
from  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  two 
departments  named,  this  profit  was  found  to  be 
very  small.  The  entire  profits  on  the  hides  of 
the  cattle  and  on  the  oleo  products  derived  from 
their  fat  enter  into  the  statement.  For  Swift  & 
Co.  the  profits  on  the  tallow  produced  from  offal 
are  also  included. 

The  only  point  at  which  the  profit  figures  fall 
short  of  completeness  is  with  respect  to  the 
tongues  and  the  offal  of  cattle.  For  the  most 
part,  the  packing  companies  transfer  these  prod- 
ucts to  departments  of  their  own  business,  in 
which  they  are  submitted  to  elaborate  processes 
of  manufacture.  The  transfer  prices  credited 
for  tongues  and  offal,  which  enter  into  the  above 
determination  of  the  profit  of  the  beef  depart- 
ment, aggregate  about  $1.50  per  head.  These 
transfer  charges  represent  their  value  as  raw 
material.  The  ultimate  profits  derived  from  this 
material,  above  the  transfer  prices,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  figure  of  ninety-nine  cents  per  head. 
The  bureau,  however,  investigated  thoroughly 
the  value  of  tongues  and  offal.  It  carefully 
examined  the  bookkeeping  profits  of  all  the  by- 
product departments  handling  them,  and  the 
prices  of  finished  products  and  the  cost  of  pre- 
pai-ing  them  for  market.  On  account  of  the 
intermingling  of  material  from  cattle  with  other 
material,  the  amount  of  additional  profit  ulti- 
mately derived  from  tongues  and  offal  could 
not  be  ascertained  with  precision.  It  was 
found  with  certainty,  however,  that  it  could  not 
exceed  twenty-five  cents  per  head.  The  bureau 
was  also  convinced  that  the  transfer  prices  on 
raw  material  sent  from  the  cattle-killing  bcnls 
conformed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  mai'ket 
prices  at  which  the  packers  could  buy  similar 
material  from  outside. 

The  packers  themselves  hold  that  the  addition- 
al profit  derived  from  further  elaboration  of  tliese 
minor  by-products  is  not  to  be  considered  as  be- 
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longing  to  the  beef  business  as  such.  They  con- 
tend, for  example,  that  if,  in  competition  with 
many  other  manufacturers  of  fertilizer,  they 
make  a  profit  on  certain  forms  of  offal  over  and 
above  a  fair  market  value  of  raw  material,  that 
is  a  manufacturing  profit  of  the  fertilizer  busi- 
ness and  not  of  the  beef  industry.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  this  contention  with  respect 
to  the  more  immediately  related  manufacturing 
departments,  it  seems  reasonable  with  respect 
to  enterprises  so  widely  removed  from  cattle- 
slaughtering  as  the  manufacture  of  soap,  sand- 
paper, bone  novelties,  and  butterine. 

ADDITIONAL    PROFITS    IN    PRIVATE    CARS. 

Again,  the  figure  of  ninety-nine  cents  per  head 
does  not  include  any  profit  derived  from  private 
cars  owned  by  the  packers  and  engaged  in  trans- 
porting dressed  beef.  The  investigations  of  the 
bureau  regarding  private  cars  indicate  the  proba- 
bility that  the  mileage  paid  by  the  railroads 
affords  a  large  return  upon  the  capital  invested 
in  the  cars.  There  is  a  widespread  misconcep- 
tion that  such  mileage  payments  constitute  a  re- 
bate on  freight  rates,  or  a  secret  discrimination. 
The  mileage  is  simply  a  rental  paid  by  the  rail- 
roads for  the  use  of  a  class  of  cars  which,  at 
least  according  to  the  statements  of  many  rail- 
road officers,  they  cannot  afford  to  own  them- 
selves on  account  of  the  irregulai'ity  of  the  traffic 
in  refrigerated  products  over  particular  lines. 
Any  owner  of  private  cars,  be  they  many  or  few, 
can  get  the  open  mileage  rates. 

The  Bureau  of  Corporations  computes  that 
the  average  distance  traveled  by  cars  in  carry- 
ing packing-house  products  is  from  90  to  100 
miles  per  day  ;  that  at  the  prevailing  rates  paid 
by  the  railroads, — usually  three  -  quarters  of  a 
cent  per  mile,  but  on  some  roads  one  cent,  and 
averaging  about  eight-tenths  of  a  cent, — the 
cars  earn  from  $250  to  $300  per  year  gross 
from  mileage  ;  and  that  the  expense  of  adminis- 
tration and  repairs,  with  depreciation  at  6  per 
cent.,  would  amount  to  about  $115  per  year. 
The  profit  on  mileage  is  computed  by  the  bureau 
to  be  from  14  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.,  or  even 
more,  on  the  cost  of  cars,  which  averages  about 
$1,000  each.  So  far  as  the  handling  of  their  own 
packing-house  products  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  additional  profit  to  the  packers  from  icing 
charges.  The  Bureau  of  Corporations  did  not 
specially  investigate  the  receipts  of  the  packers 
for  refrigeration  of  cars,  a  matter  which  has  to 
do  with  the  transportation  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  dairy  products,  where  the  private-car  owner 
charges  the  shipper  for  icing. 

While  the  pi'ofits  on  private  cars  are  thus,  ap- 
parently, large,  thei    importance  in  relation  to 


the  packing  business  as  a  whole  has  frequently 
been  much  exaggerated.  One  writer  has  asserted 
that  the  mileage  "rebates"  on  the  cars  of  the 
leading  packers  amount  to  $25,000,000  per  year. 
According  to  the  sworn  returns  of  the  companies, 
the  cars  controlled  by  th.e  Armour,  Swift,  Na- 
tional, Morris,  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger,  and 
Cudahy  companies  traveled  about  650,000,000 
miles  during  the  year  1903-04.  At  the  average 
mileage  rate,  about  eight-tenths  of  a  cent,  the 
gross  income  of  the  car  lines  from  the  railroads 
would  be  only  about  $5,000,000,  and  not  over 
two-thirds  of  this  is  a  net  return  to  capital. 
Probably  not  much  more  than  a  third  of  this 
$5,000,000  is  derived  from  cars  hauling  dressed 
beef.  The  significance  of  private-car  profits  in 
relation  to  the  beef  business  may  be  better  ap- 
preciated in  another  way.  The  average  distance 
which  beef  is  transported  by  the  packers  does 
not  exceed  800  miles.  The  mileage  payments  on 
the  beef  cars  would  thus  average  not  over  $12.80 
per  round  trip.  Since  the  contents  of  a  car 
average  not  less  than  20,000  pounds,  the  mileage 
payment  would  amount  to  not  over  6.4  cents  per 
100  pounds  of  beef.  If,  in  accordance  with  the 
estimates  above  mentioned,  somewhat  less  than 
two-thirds  of  this  amount  be  considered  profit 
on  investment,  the  use  of  private  cars  in  his  beef 
business  would  net  the  packer  only  about  4  cents 
per  100  pounds  of  beef  sold,  or,  roughly,  25 
cents  per  head. 

The  addition  of  these  two  elements  of  profit, 
more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  beef 
business, — that  from  elaboration  of  by-products 
and  that  from  private  cars,  —  to  the  profits 
directly  ascribed  to  beef,  gives  a  total  of  not  to 
exceed  $1.50  per  head  of  cattle,  or  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  of  dressed  beef. 

PROFITS    IN    RELATION    TO    VOLUME    OF    SALES. 

A  further  evidence  that  the  gains  of  the  great 
packers  are  less  per  unit  of  product  than  has 
been  generally  supposed  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  for  1904  the  total  profits  of  Swift  &  Co., 
according  to  their  report  to  the  stockholders, 
were  equal  to  1.9  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of 
sales,  and  thosd  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company 
to  1.8  per  cent. of  the  sales.  All  the  profits  from 
private  cars  were  included  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  company,  and  the  profits  from  such  cars 
during  at  least  part  of  the  year  were  included  for 
Swift  &  Co.  The  total  profits  of  the  Schwarz- 
schild &  Sulzberger  Company,  whose  business 
is  not  greatly  different  in  volume  from  that  of 
the  Cudahy  Company,  were  slightly  less  than 
those  of  the  latter  concern,  indicating  a  similar 
margin  of  profit  on  sales.  In  the  case  of  the 
Swift  and  Cudahy  companies,  and  indeed  of  all 
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of  the  "Big  Six,"  except  the  Schwarzschild  & 
Sulzberger  Company,  the  beef  business  is  much 
less  than  half  of  the  total  volume. 

PROFITS    IN    RELATION    TO    INVESTMENT. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  profits  of  the 
packers  constitute  but  a  comparatively  small 
element  in  the  price  of  beef.  That  fact  has  in 
itself  little  to  do  with  the  question  whether  the 
profits  are  excessive.  For  the  packing  business, 
like  various  others,  enjoys  what  is,  in  a  sense, 
the  advantage  that  the  cost  of  raw  material  is 
the  chief  element  in  the  cost  of  the  finished 
product.  Where  this  ife  the  case  a  very  large 
total  return  may  be  gained  from  a  small  profit 
per  unit  of  product  sold.  A  profit  of  $1.50 
per  head  on  five  million  cattle  is  no  mean 
sum.  Return  on  investment  is  the  only  crite- 
rion of  the  reasonableness  of  profits.  The  com- 
panies comprising  the  "  Big  Six  "  ordinarily  se- 
cure a  rather  high  return  on  the  capital  which 
they  have  invested.  The  net  earnings  of  Swift 
&  Co.  on  their  total  business,  including  dividends 
and  additions  to  surplus,  averaged,  during  the 
five  years  from  1899  to  1903,  nearly  12  per  cent, 
on  their  capital  stock  of  $25,000,000.  During 
these  years  the  Swift  private  cars  were  owned 
by  a  distinct  corporation  ;  but  during  part,  if 
not  all,  of  1904  the  stock  of  this  corporation  was 
all  held  by  the  main  company,  and  its  profits  are 
apparently  included  in  the  general  profits  of 
Swift  &  Co.,  which  were  in  that  year  11  per 
cent,  of  their  increased  capital  stock  of  $35,000,- 
000.  The  profits  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Com- 
pany in  1902  were  20  per  cent,  of  the  $7,000,- 
000  stock,  and  in  1904,  13  per  cent.,  the  figure 
for  1903  not  being  significant  because  of  a  heavy 
loss  by  flood.  The  profits  of  the  Schwarzschild 
&  Sulzberger  Company  in  1904  were  about  15 
per  cent,  on  their  stock,  $4,373,000,  or  a  little 
less  than  10  per  cent,  on  stock  and  surplus  com- 
bined. The  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations show  that  these  companies  are  proba- 
bly not  overcapitalized,  so  that  the  profits  on 
actual  investment  would  not  be  greater  than  the 
percentages  mentioned.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  bureau  ascertained  that  the  leading  packing 
companies  had  not  concealed  their  profits  by  ex- 
cessive salaries  to  officers,  or  by  diversions  to 
afSliated  or  subsidiary  corporations  ;  and  there 
was  no  evidence  of  such  concealment  by  excessive 
allowances  for  repairs  or  depreciation,  or  by 
other  similar  devices.  The  ownership  of  practi- 
cally all  the  agencies  of  transportation  and  mar- 
keting employed  by  the  three  packers  above 
named  rests,  directly  or  through  the  holding  of 
securities,  in  the  controlling  companies,  so  that 
the  profits  come  back  into  a  common  treasury. 


In  judging  of  the  profits  of  the  packers  due 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  "  Big  Six"  have  effected  great  econ- 
omies in  cost  of  operation  and  in  utilization  of 
by-products  ;  and  that  the  margin  between  cattle 
prices  and  beef  pi'ices  may  readily  be  less  to-day 
than  would  be  possible  if  the  business  were  con- 
ducted on  a  small  scale  and  according  to  the 
old-fashioned  methods  still  pursued  by  most 
local  butchers. 

CURRENT     ERRORS     REGARDING     CATTLE     AND     BEEP 
PRICES. 

The  subject  of  the  prices  of  cattle  and  of  beef 
is  so  complicated  that  it  is  impossible  in  this 
article  even  to  summarize  the  important  facts  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  Those 
facts  are,  in  many  respects,  decidedly  at  variance 
with  common  belief.  Some  of  the  sources  of 
misconception  which  have  obscured  the  true 
movement  of  prices  require  mention. 

Most  serious  of  all,  probably,  is  the  error  from 
comparing  retail  prices  of  particular  cuts  of  beef 
with  prices  of  cattle  on  the  hoof.  To  many  con- 
sumers the  statement  that  tlie  net  price  received 
by  three  packers  for  the  beef  from  over  2,000,- 
000  cattle,  from  July,  1903,  to  June,  1904,  was 
only  6.25  cents  per  pound  doubtless  seems  in- 
credible. Yet  it  is  absolutely  true.  Thousands 
of  consumers,  and  those  the  most  intelligent,  are 
familiar  only  with  such  high-grade  cuts  as  rib 
roasts  and  porterhouse  steaks,  for  which  they 
may  pay  20,  or  even  30,  cents  per  pound  at  re- 
tail. The  fine  cuts  constitute  only  a  small  part 
of  the  beef  carcass.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  a  retailer  who  pays  7  cents  per  pound 
for  a  beef  carcass  will  have  to  sell  the  best  cuts 
at  fully  three  times  that  amount  in  order  to  off- 
set the  absolute  waste  in  the  carcass,  and  more 
particularly  to  offset  the  low  price  received  for 
poorer  cuts.  A  very  considerable  part  of  such 
a  carcass  he  can  sell  for  only  3  or  4  cents  per 
pound.  Indeed,  the  preference  for  meat  of  the 
highest  quality  is  growing  year  by  year,  and  it 
might  readily  be  that  demand  should  actually 
force  up  prices  of  such  cuts  in  the  face  of  a  fall 
in  carcass  prices.  The  more  consumers  insist  on 
having  fancy  cuts  the  less  can  the  butchers  real- 
ize for  the  inferior  meat. 

In  the  second  place,  comparisons  are  often 
made  between  cattle  prices  and  beef  prices 
without  due  consideration  of  the  fact  that  on  the 
average  only  about  56  per  cent,  of  the  live  animal 
constitutes  dressed  beef.  If  the  "margin"  be- 
tween the  two  prices  increases  in  absolute 
amount,  it  is  immediately  assumed  that  profits 
have  risen.  The  combined  value  of  all  ])roducts 
from  cattle  other  than  beef  is  barely  equal  to 
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ou»^-lialf  of  tlie  live  cost  of  the  44  per  ocmt.  of 
the  animal  from  which  the  by-products  are  de- 
rived. If  cattle  prices  rise,  therefore,  beef  must 
be  advanced  by  much  more  than  an  equal 
amount  in  order  to  cover  the  partial  waste  of 
the  live  weight.  When,  in  1902,  prices  of  beef 
jumped  to  an  unprecedented  level,  bitter  com- 
plaints were  made  of  the  increase  in  the 
'■margin."  But  the  repoi't  of  Commissioner 
(lartield  shows  that,  instead  of  gaining  extraor- 
dinary profits  at  this  time,  the  business  was  less 
profitable  than  usual. 

A  less  important  error  arises  from  the  failure 
to  take  into  account  changes  in  the  pei'centage 
of  beef  derived  from  cattle.  The  cattle  marketed 
in  1902  were  unusually  poor  in  quality,  and  they 
dressed  out  about  1  per  cent,  less  than  usual.  A 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  beef  necessarily 
tends  to  increase  the  difference  between  cattle 
prices  and  beef  prices. 

A  similar  but  greater  error  in  interpreting 
prices  lies  in  the  frequent  neglect  to  consider 
changes  in  the  value  of  by-products.  Other  things 
being  equal,  a  decrease  in  the  quantity,  quality, 
or  prices  of  by-products  must  increase  the  mar- 
gin between  cattle  and  beef.  There  has  been  a 
marked  fall  since  1902  in  the  prices  of  the  two 
leading  by-products  of  cattle.  The  average  price 
of  hides  sold  by  three  leading  packers  fell  from 
1 1.8  cents  per  pound  in  the  second  lialf  of  1902 
to  9.7  cents  in  the  second  half  of  1903.  Prices 
of  oleo-oil  and  stearin  fell  by  38  and  47  per  cent., 
respectively.  These  changes  meant  a  loss  of 
nearly  $2.50  per  head,  and,  had  cattle  prices  re- 
mained unchanged,  might  have  been  expected 
to  cause  an  increase  of  about  forty  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  in  the  price  of  dressed  beef. 

Finally,  endless  confusion  has  arisen  fi-om 
attempts  to  compare  incomparable  things, — from 
placing  one  grade  of  cattle  alongside  a  different 
gi-ade  of  beef.  The  report  of  tlie  Bureau  of 
Corporations  shows  clearly  the  wide  variety  of 
classes  and  grades  of  cattle  and  of  classes  and 
grades  of  beef,  and  the  great  range  in  prices 
prevailing  even  at  a  given  time  and  place.  Cat- 
tle and  beef  are  not  uniform  commodities  whose 
prices  can  be  quoted  with  accuracy.  Trade- 
journal  quotations,  however  carefully  compiled, 
can  give  only  a  rough  idea  of  the  entire  body 
of  transactions.  Still  less  can  sellers  of  cattle 
or  buyers  of  beef,  from  their  personal  expe- 
rience, ordinarily  judge  correctly  of  prices  in 
general,  either  at  a  given  date  or  from  time  to 
time.  While  the  price  statistics  of  the  bureau 
cover  the  different  grades  of  cattle  and  different 
beef  markets  in  much  detail,  the  form  of  the 
records  of  the  packers  does  not  permit  exact 
comparison,  for  particular  grades  or  particular 


luarkets,  ))etween  the  actual  cost  of  cattle  and 
the  actual  price  of  beef  derived  from  the  same 
cattle.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  markets 
the  Western  packers  obtain  decidedly  higher 
"  margins "  and  larger  profits  than  in  others. 
But  the  facts  cannot  be  determined  satisfac- 
torily by  any  practicable  method  of  computation. 
Precise  information  as  to  true  "margins"  can  be 
obtained  only  by  comparing  the  average  price 
of  all  cattie  with  the  average  price  of  all  beef 
from  them. 

COMPARISON    OF    CATTLE    AND    BEEF    PRICES. 

Much  the  greater  part  of  the  statements  here- 
tofore made  in  the  public  press  regarding  cattle 
and  beef  prices  have  rested  merely  upon  crude 
observations  and  popular  belief,  or  upon  frag- 
mentary or  wholly  imaginary  statistics. 

A  complete  comparison  between  prices  of  all 
cattle  and  of  all  beef  from  the  same  cattle  is 
made  by  the  bureaii  for  three  packers  and  for 
the  four  semi-annual  periods  from  July,  1902,  to 
June,  1904.  For  the  first  period,  the  average 
price  of  cattle,  which  represents  the  six  leading 
AVestern  markets,  was  $4.51  per  hundredweight ; 
that  of  beef,  net  at  the  packing-house,  |6.58  ; 
the  margin,  |2.07.  For  January  to  June,  1903, 
the  cattle  cost  |4.40  ;  beef  sold  for  $6.37  ;  mar- 
gin, $1.97.  For  July  to  December,  1903,  the 
cattle  price  was  $4.02  ;  beef,  $6.06  ;  margin, 
$2.04.  The  first  half  of  1904  showed  cattle, 
$4.28  ;  beef,  $6.43  ;  margin,  $2.15.  These  sta- 
tistics present  much  less  change  either  in  beef 
prices,  cattle  prices,  or  margins  than  is  often 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  during  this  period. 
The  slight  inci'ease  in  the  margin  was  fully  off- 
set by  the  decline  in  the  value  of  by-products 
above  mentioned. 

An  approximately  correct  view  of  price  move- 
ments over  a  longer  period  may  be  gained  from 
statistics  in  the  report  covering  the  entire  killings 
of  one  packer  at  four  of  the  great  Western  mar- 
kets and  the  entire  sales  of  beef  by  one  packer 
at  nine  large  Eastern  cities.  These  data,  which 
go  back  to  1898,  controvert  the  idea  that  the  re- 
lations of  cattle  and  beef  prices  were  peculiarly 
abnormal  in  1903  and  1904.  The  abnormality 
was  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1902,  when  a 
shortage  in  the  corn  crop  forced  both  cattle  and 
beef  prices  to  a  level  previously  unknown.  The 
average  price  of  all  dressed-beef  cattle  at  tlie  four 
plants  was  $5.41  per  hundredweight  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1902;  the  average  beef  price 
at  nine  cities,  reduced  to  a  packing-point  basis 
l)y  deducting  freight,  shrinkage  and  icing  (ex- 
pense of  selling  in  local  markets  not,  howevei', 
excluded),  was  $8.32.  The  prevalent  idea  that 
prices  of  beef  in  general  have  not  fallen  since 
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1902  is  wide  of  the  mark.  The  average  prices 
of  carcass  beef  sold  by  the  same  packer  at  the 
same  cities  during  1903  and  the  first  half  of  1904 
were  fully  20  per  cent,  lower  than  in  the  first 
half  of  1902. 

Present  prices  of  cattle  and  beef,  however, 
should  be  compared,  not  with  those  of  1902,  but 
with  those  of  earlier  years.  The  average  price 
of  all  cattle  at  four  plants,  from  1898  to  1900, 
inclusive,  was  $1.36.  From  January,  1903,  to 
July,  1904,  the  average  price  paid  by  the  same 
packer  at  the  same  plants  was  $4.19,  a  decline 
of  about  4  per  cent.  The  average  price  of 
beef  at  nine  markets  from  1898  to  1900  was 
$6.98;  for  1903  and  the  first  half  of  1904  it 
was  $6.59,  a  fall  of  6  per  cent.  The  margin 
was  $2.62  in  the  first  three  years  ;  $2.40  in 
the  second  period. 


As  already  shown  above,  a  comparison  of 
cattle  and  beef  prices  is  of  relatively  little  sig- 
nificance in  judging  of  the  reasonableness  of 
prices  and  profits  ;  it  is  beyond  question  that  a 
large  proportion  of  cattlemen  found  their  busi- 
ness very  unprofitable  in  1903,  and  to  somewhat 
less  extent  in  1904.  They  had  bought  young 
stock  at  fancy  prices,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  pay  decidedly  more  for  corn  than  before 
1902.  But  their  losses  must  be  considered  partly 
as  one  of  the  vicissitudes  of  a  business  that  is 
always  somewhat  speculative.  In  part,  perhaps, 
the  complaints  of  cattle-raisers  are  due  to  a  per- 
manent increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  which 
is  attributable  primarily  to  increased  demand 
for  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  to  which 
the  consumers  of  beef  have  not  yet  adapted 
themselves. 
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BY  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER. 


THE  Kansas  Legislature,  Just  adjourned, 
marked  by  a  definite,  earnest,  and  com- 
prehensive attack  on  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
a  distinctive  epoch  in  the  State's  history.  Many 
times  Kansas,  in  its  periods  of  ebullition,  always 
interesting  and  frequently  picturesque,  has  at- 
tracted the  nation's  attention,  but  never  since  its 
initial  struggle  for  freedom  has  its  presence  in 
the  lime-light  of  public  notice  been  received  with 
more  vociferous  applause.  Not  only  was  its 
cause  considered  just,  but  its  method  seemed  to 
the  average  citizen  to  embody  elements  of  both 
protection  and  financial  reward.  It  fulfilled  the 
popular  idea  of  curbing  a  mighty  trust  ;  because 
the  corporation  assailed  is  most  prominent  and 
powerful  of  all,  the  contest  became  notable. 

THE    NEW    LEGISLATION. 

Five  laws,  each  adopted  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  legislature,  comprise  the  new  equipment 
given  the  State  for  efforts  in  behalf  of  one  of 
its  greatest  natural  resources.     Tliey  are : 

A  law  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
"branch  penitentiary,  and  an  oil  refinery  in  con- 
nection therewith,"  at  Peru,  in  the  heart  of  the 
oil  field  ;  providing  for  the  issuance  of  $200,000 
in  ten-year  four-per-cent.  »State  bonds  to  con- 
struct the  same  ;  appropriating  $200,000  as  a 
revolving  fund  with  which  to  buy  oil  and  do 
business,  and  $10,000  for  equipment  of  the  con- 
victs' quarters,  and  providing  for  its  manage- 
ment by  the  prison  warden. 


A  law  making  pipe  lines  common  carriers 
within  the  State. 

A  law  fixing  maximum  rates  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  oil  by  freight  or  pipe  line,  giving  tlie 
charges  which  for  the  distances  named  must  not 
be  exceeded  by  any  common  carrier. 

A  law  placing  pipe  lines  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners. 

A  law  prohibiting  discrimination  between  lo- 
calities in  the  selling  of  any  commodities. 

Following  the  adoption  of  these  new  meas- 
ures, actions  to  prosecute  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  railroads  charged  with  giving  it  spe- 
cial privileges  have  been  begun  under  the  State's 
anti-trust  laws. 

Work  on  the  refinery  is  to  begin  at  once,  and 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  in  operation  by 
midsummer.  Its  capacity  will  be  2,000  barrels 
of  crude  oil  daily.  All  the  work,  except  super- 
vision, will  be  done  by  convicts.  The  undertak- 
ing will  be  the  first  State-owned  oil  refinery  in 
the  world.  Through  it  the  producers  expect  re- 
lief from  a  condition  that  had  become  intoler- 
able. 

THE    state's    oil-supply. 

The  Kansas  oil  field  lies  in  the  extreme  south- 
east corner  of  the  State,  including  a  dozen  coun- 
ties. Scores  of  experimental  wells  have  been 
sunk  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  but  without 
paying  pi'oduction.  While  some  pioneer  work 
was  done  from   1889  to   1893,  only  20,000  bar- 
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rels  of  oil  was  taken  out,  and  the  drillers  reaped 
but  meager  profits.  For  the  following  eleven 
years  the  production  was  as  follows  : 


Year. 

Barrels. 

Price  per 
barrel. 

Value. 

1894 

40,000 
44,430 

113,571 
90,()a) 

*88,000 
85,215 
91,294 

169,197 

322,023 
1,018,199 
5,600,000 

48cts. 
&4    " 
63    " 
60    " 

82.00 
75  cts. 
80    " 
80    " 
90    " 

SI. 10 
70  cts. 

$19,200.00 
28,435.20 

1895 

1896 

71..549.73 

1897 

54  OtXl.OO 

1898 

176,000.00 

1899 

52,167.00 

1900 

79,035.20 

1901 

135  357.60 

1902 

289,820.70 

1908 

1,120,018.90 

1904 

*  Refined  oil. 

The  beginning  of  marked  activity  in  the  oil 
field  was,  it  will  be  observed,  coincident  with 
the  definite  results  of  the  prosperity  that  came 
to  Kansas  eight  years  ago.  When  the  debts 
were  somewhat  decreased,  and  the  bank  deposits 
grew  to  encouraging  proportions,  investment  of 
the  surplus  was  considered.  Tlie  discovery  of  a 
few  large  wells,  with  the  enormous  profits  accru- . 
ing,  attracted  attention  throughout  the  West. 
About  this  time  the  supply  in  some  of  the  East- 
ern fields  lessened,  and  the  drillers  brought  their 
rigs  to  Kansas.  The  Beaumont  boomers,  having 
exhausted  the  speculative  features  of  Texas'  won- 
derful field,  came  north.  Southeastern  Kansas 
was  overrun  with  investors  and  promoters. 
Towns  that  had  made  little  progress  in  a  decade 
grew  to  cities  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  inhabitants 
in  a  few  months.  Leases,  options,  and  "pros- 
pects "  changed  hands  at  constantly  increasing 
prices. 

THE    CRAZE    FOR    INVESTMENT. 

"  If  you  want  to  make  an  income  for  life  out  of 
a  few  hundred  dollars,  invest  in  oil,"  was  a  fa- 
vorite argument.  Companies  were  formed  in 
every  little  city  of  the  State  to  seek  oil.  A  pool 
of  $10,000  would  be  raised,  and  a  representative 
gent  to  the  field  to  buy  a  lease.  These  leases 
cost  money.  In  the  older  portions  of  the  field 
it  was  not  unusual  to  pay  $5,000  for  a  chance  to 
put  wells  on  an  80-acre  tract.  The  lease  gave 
an  eighth  or  a  tenth  to  the  owner  of  the  land, 
and  bound  the  lessees  to  bore  one  well  a  montli 
until  the  field  was  covered.  Because  of  this  lat- 
ter provision  few  companies  have  yet  gone  beyond 
the  development  period.  Promoters,  with  their 
flaming  advertisements,  occupied  pages  in  the 
Western  papers,  and  scattered  stock  in  every 
community.  Wealthidr  investors  bought  lands 
outright,  and  produced  oil  witliout  any  royalty 
payments.  It  is  estimated  that  over  six  hun- 
dred  companies  of  one  sort  and  another  were 


organized  and   were  working  in  the  dozen  oil 
counties. 

With  the  price  of  oil  at  $1.10  a  barrel,  the  in- 
come promised  well.  All  through  the  winter 
of  1903-04  the  drilling  went  on,  and  the  spring 
found  the  craze  at  its  height.  During  the  year 
.5,600,000  barrels  was  produced  ;  had  all  the 
wells  opened  been  connected  with  the  pipe  lines, 
the  product  would  have  been  much  greater. 
The  fact  that  the  oil  sand  lies  so  close  to  the 
surface, — good  wells  being  pumped  at  only  from 
600  to  800  feet,  and  shallow  oil  showing  at  half 
that  distance, — made  it  easy  to  prospect  the  field. 
Movable  drilling  outfits  that  put  down  a  well 
every  week  traveled  over  the  field,  puncturing 
the  soil  down  to  the  limestone,  and  proving  the 
limits  of  the  great  oil  pools.  Derricks  pointed 
skyward  in  every  direction,  and  the  farmers  and 
stockmen  rested  from  their  labors,  confident  that 
their  royalties  would  toil  for  them.  No  ground 
was  exempt.  A  school-yard  furnished  a  pros- 
pect, and  the  return  lessened  the  school  taxes  ;  a 
church  paid  the  minister  out  of  the  sale  of  oil 
pumped  from  a  well  on  the  church  grounds. 

THE    "standard's"    ACTIVITIES. 

For  this  flood  of  oil  there  was  just  one  pur- 
chaser,— the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Early  in 
the  period  of  discovery  it  sent  its  agents  over 
the  fields  ;  wells  were  drilled  and  plugged  up  ; 
tests  were  made  and  no  publication  given.  As 
the  work  of  private  investors  and  local  compa- 
nies increased,  the  Standard  extended  its  prepara- 
tions for  handling  the  oil.  The  price  was  raised, 
and  in  effect  the  company  gave  encouragement 
to  the  pi'oducers  to  continue  their  efforts.  At 
Neodesha  was  built  a  refinery  with  a  capacity  of 
3,000  barrels  daily.  Pipe  lines  were  laid  reach- 
ing to  the  important  pools  within  fifty  miles,  and 
even  down  into  the  Indian  Territory,  where  is 
opening  a  new  source  of  oil-supply.  The  1,500 
wells  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1903  increased  in 
the  following  twelve  months  to  4,200,  nine-tenths 
of  them  being  profitable  producers.  How  many 
of  them  the  Standard  owns  it  is  impossible  to 
tell.  It  operates  under  the  name  of  the  Prairie 
Oil  and  Gas  Company.  It  claims  to  be  merely  a 
refiner  and  not  a  producer,  but  it  is  certain  that 
it  controls  a  large  number  of  the  best  leases. 

Along  with  the  oil  came  gas.  Its  volume  far 
exceeds  the  possibility  of  the  manufactories  to 
use  it.  Towns  are  lighted  prodigally ;  oil  wells 
are  pumped  by  its  power  ;  several  large  manu- 
facturing concerns  utilize  it  for  fuel.  Plans  for 
piping  it  to  Kansas  City  and  other  municipalities 
for  heat  and  light  are  now  being  carried  out. 

Another  refinery,  located  at  Kansas  City,  was 
completed  by  the  Standard  in  September,  1904, 
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and  connected  with  the  oil  field  by  an  eight-inch 
main,  through  which  flowed  northward  a  never- 
ceasing  stream  of  petroleum.  At  Caney  and 
Neodesha  the  company  erected  great  storage 
tanks,  each  containing  25,000  barrels.  Over 
three  hundred  acres  were  covered  with  them. 
The  two  refineries  could  take  about  10,000  bar- 
rels daily  ;  the  field  was  producing  25,600  bar- 
rels ;  the  surplus  poured  into  the  tanks.  By 
February  1,  1905,  this  surplus  reached  5,300,000 
barrels,  and  the  company  was  building  a  pipe 
line  eastward  to  "Whiting,  Ind.,  the  great  cen- 
tral refinery  of  the  Standard.  The  pipe-line 
extensions  cover  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  and  the  company  claims  that  it  has  spent 
approximately  $10,000,000  in  the  Kansas-Indian 
Territory  field. 

THE  FALL  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  CRUDE  OIL. 

In  Kansas  the  price  of  oil  increased,  thus  en- 
couraging production,  until  it  reached  $1.38. 
Then  it  began  to  drop.  It  went  down  to  70 
cents  in  six  months.  The  company  put  into  ef- 
fect a  new  grading  system  that,  according  to  the 
claims  of  the  producers,  made  the  price-cut  yet 
greater  than  the  quotations  indicate.  Other  rules, 
taking  out  profits  that  should  have  gone  to  the 
producers,  were  put  into  effect,  and  the  outlook 
grew  gloomier.  The  Standard  refused  to  con- 
nect its  pipe  lines  with  parts  of  the  field.  "  AYe 
cannot  care  for  your  oil,"  said  the  agents.  "  Stop 
producing  so  much.  "We  can  care  for  only  about 
25,000  barrels  a  day  until  our  line  to  AVhiting  is 
complete  ;  your  field  is  giving  35,000  barrels, 
with  possibilities  of  half  as  much  more."  This 
was  true.  There  is  a  35,000-barrel  capacity  in 
the  wells  already  connected. 

When  a  company  sold  oil  to  the  Standard  the 
buyer  did  all  the  business.  It  measured  and 
tested  the  oil,  fixed  the  price,  paid  the  royalty  to 
the  land -owner,  and  distributed  the  surplus  to 
the  stockholders  according  to  their  holdings. 

In  the  entire  field  was  but  one  rival,  the  AVeb- 
ster  independent  refinery,  at  Humboldt  ;  capa- 
city, 200  barrels  daily.  It  has  had  a  hard  struggle. 
AVhen  it  sold  oil  at  Humboldt  and  Emporia  be- 
low the  Standard's  price,  the  trust  cut  its  figure 
in  those  towns  to  9  cents  a  gallon,  while  it 
charged  17  to  22  cents  everywhere  else  in  the 
State. 

"When  the  price  of  oil  went  down,  the  profits 
of  the  hundreds  of  companies  throughout  the 
State  dwindled.  The  investors  became  angry. 
They  demanded  relief.  They  pointed  out  that 
there  were  discriminations  of  freight  rates  that 
made  the  pipe  lines  controlling  factors  of  the 
situation.  They  claimed  that  they  had  been  be- 
trayed  l)y  the   trust,   and  had    been   paid  liigh 


prices   only  that  they  might  be  encouraged  to 
develop  the  field  and  show  its  possibilities. 

THE    AGITATION    FOR    STATE    ACTION. 

An  oil  producers'  association  was  organized. 
It  proposed  to  erect  independent  refineries,  but 
gave  up  the  project,  convinced  that  under  the 
conditions  it  would  be  unprofitable.  The  new 
State  administration  promised  restrictive  legis- 
lation. Governor  Hoch,  in  his  message  to  the 
legislature  on  January  9,  said  : 

I  am  inclined  to  waive  my  objections  to  the  social- 
istic phase  of  the  subject  and  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  a  refinery  of  our  own.  Our  producers  are  now 
compelled  to  sell  their  crude  oil  entirely  too  cheap, 
while  consumers  of  the  final  product  are  compelled  to 
pay  too  much  for  it.  Thus  are  we  being  ground  be- 
tween the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  monopoly, 
and  the  people  are  rightfully  demanding  relief. 

Members  of  the  legislature  from  the  oil  coun- 
ties brought  bills  of  various  sorts  proposing 
regulation  of  the  business.  Among  them  were 
several  for  a  State  refineiy.  This  did  not  meet 
with  great  approval  at  first,  as  it  savored  of 
socialistic  tendencies.  Governor  Hoch's  idea, 
indorsed  by  many  leaders  of  the  party,  was 
that  a  comparatively  small  appropriation — say, 
150,000, — to  test  the  cost  of  oil-refining  would 
be  sufficient.  Then  the  Standard  sent  its  dial 
lenge  to  the  Kansas  producers. 

On  February  10,  a  general  order  went  out 
from  Lima,  Oliio  :  "  On  account  of  the  agitation 
in  Kansas,  stop  all  work  in  the  field  that  can  be 
done  without  liability  on  contracts,  and  have  it 
done  immediately."  The  buying  of  Kansas  oil 
ceased  temporarily. 

THE    state's    ANSWER    TO  A    THREATENED    BOYCOTT. 

As  the  daily  papers  carried  this  news,  of  what 
the  producers  understood  to  be  a  boycott,  to  the 
remote  portions  of  the  State,  a  sentiment  of  in- 
dignation swept  the  people.  Kansas  was  aroused 
as  it  has  not  been  since  the  days  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Petitions,  letters,  and  telegrams  poured 
in  upon  the  legislators  demanding  prompt  ac- 
tion. It  came.  In  three  days  the  refinery  bill 
and  the  other  general  measures  passed  both 
houses,  and  the  battle  was  on. 

The  attitude  of  the  State  was  summed  up  in  a 
phrase  often  used  in  the  arguments  for  action  : 
"A  square  deal — that's  all."  Governor  Hoch 
gave  this  expression  of  the  situation  : 

Kansas  is  making  a  fight  for  fair  play,  to  restore 
competition  and  relieve  a  great  and  growing  industry 
from  the  grasp  of  an  industrial  despotism.  We  hope 
to  prove  thfit  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  robbed 
the  producer  on  one  hand  and  the  consumer  on  the 
other.     The  State  hopes  to  encourage  the  location  of  in- 
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dependent  refineries,  and  to  enlist  other  States  in  a  bat- 
tle against  monopolistic  tyranny.  The  State  refinery  is 
simply  a  means  to  an  end — not  the  end  itself. 

The  people  look  at  it  similarly.  They  do  not 
discuss  the  cost  or  the  method  ;  they  want  re- 
sults. The  value  of  Kansas'  oil  is  not  one-tenth 
that  of  its  wheat  nor  one-eig;hth  that  of  its  corn, 
but  the  success  of  the  field  affects  directly  to 
some  extent  about  thirty  thousand  people, — in- 
vestors, land-owners,  and  laborers. 

"  Everything  I  possess  is  tied  up  in  my  oil 
wells,"  said  one  of  the  producers,  "  but  I  would 
willingly  let  my  wells  stay  plugged  up  for  ten 
years  rather  than  have  the  Standard  win  out." 

Had  refined  oil  dropped  in  proportion  to 
the  crude  product, — had  prices  decreased  in  the 
Eastern  field  also,  and  not  in  Kansas  alone, 
there  would  have  been  no  State  refinery. 

THE    company's    CASE. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company,  in  a  statement 
issued  on  March  6,  replying  to  the  assertions 
made  by  the  Kansas  producers,  says  tliat  the 
new  laws  are  such  that  "compliance  with  them 
is  an  utter  impossibility,"  and  it  adds  that  "the 
agitation  has  not  been  on  the  part  of  legitimate 
producers,  but  principally  by  overcajDitalized 
stock  companies.'  The  company  says  that  it 
had  on  January  1,  1905,  an  investment  in  equip- 
ment for  the  Kansas  field  of  |4, 7 82, 2 86;  that  it 
owned  oil  on  hand  4,839,574  barrels,  costing 
$4,719,705,  but  worth  at  market  prices  only  $3,- 
638,267.  It  says  it  has  contracts  for  its  Whiting 
pipe  line  and  other  improvements  making  a  total 
investment  of  $13,964,278.  It  estimates  that 
the  total  investment  required  is  fully  $15,000,. 
000.  Explaining  the  decrease  in  price,  it  says 
the  increase  in  stocks  of  crude  oil  for  the  Kan- 
sas field  in  1904  was  4,488,462  barrels.  The 
tankage  for  this  cost  22  cents  a  barrel.  The  Jan- 
uary production  of  the  field  was  25,602  barrels; 
the  refineries  and  shipment  took  10,175  "barrels; 
stored  in  tanks,  15,426  bai'rels.  The  present 
accumulation  of  oil  in  storage  is  declared  to  l)e 
sufficient  to  last  two  years  "with  present  facili- 
ties." The  company  further  states  that  "not- 
withstanding the  enormous  overproduction  in 
the  Kansas-Indian  Territory  field,  the  decline  in 
price  has  been  relatively  no  greater,  considering 
the  quality  of  the  oil  produced,  than  the  decline 
has  been  in  other  producing  sections  of  the 
country." 

THE    QUESTION    OF    FREIGHT    RATES. 

Following  this  statement,  on  March  8,  came 
an  order  to  buy  only  oil  testing  30  and  above. 
This  in  effect  makes  unsalable  to  the  Standard 
the  larger  part  of  the  Kansas  oil.  The  producers 


have  been  thereby  made  more  determined,  and 
mass  meetings  and  conventions  to  express  their 
feelings  have  been  held. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  new  order  of  things 
for  the  independent  refiner  came  on  March  6, 
when  the  Webster  refinery  shipped  its  first  car 
of  oil  under  the  new  maximum  freigljt-rate  law. 
Said  the  manager  :  "  For  twenty-seven  years  I 
have  been  fighting  the  trust ;  now  I  am  getting  as 
good  rates  as  it  has.  The  old  rate  on  oil  to  Kansas 
C'ity  was  17  cents;  now  it  is  8-|- cents.  On  our 
first  car,  the  freight  was  $27.60  ;  the  old  rate  was 
$78.34,  a  saving  of  $50.74.  Barrel  lots  cost  us 
1  6  to  18  cents  ;  the  former  rate  was  60  cents  to 
$1.00.  I  am  going  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
my  plant  to  12,000  barrels  a  month." 

WHAT    A    STATE    REFINERY    MAY    DO. 

The  Kansas  State  oil  refinery  will  handle  2,000 
barrels  of  oil  daily  ;  the  field  can  produce  35,000 
barrels.  Several  independent  refineries  are  in 
prospect,  but  not  nearly  enough  to  handle  the 
entire  output.    What,  then,  is  to  be  the  benefit? 

The  Standard  has  partially  resumed  buying  in 
the  Kansas  field,  and  is  likely  to  reach  its  for- 
mer purcliases  soon.  The  comparatively  small 
purchases  of  the  State  refinery  cannot  materially 
raise  the  price  of  crude  oil.  Its  output  cannot 
reduce  the  price  to  consumers  generally,  though 
it  will  do  so  in  communities  reached.  But  this 
it  will  do  :  it  will  demonstrate  to  the  world 
the  exact  cost  of  refining  oil  ;  it  will  publish 
the  profits  broadcast, — something  independent 
refineries,  with  the  Standard  limiting  even  the 
amour.t  of  crude  oil  they  might  have,  could  not 
do  :  it  will  encourage  independent  establish- 
ments, and  these  may,  under  the  new  statutes, 
be  assured  of  fair  transportation  rates.  If  the 
Standard  pays  too  high  a  price  for  oil,  or  under- 
sells with  the  refined  product,  the  State  may 
shut  down  its  plant,  confident  that  it  is  giving 
the  people  ample  return.  In  two  years  the  legis- 
lature will  meet  again,  and  imperfections  in  the 
statutes  and  plans  will  then  be  corrected. 

Kansas  is  in  earnest  ;  it  means  to  win  this 
battle.  It  is  a  business  proposition  primai'ily  ; 
but  in  the  present  state  of  public  sentiment  it 
also  involves  a  principle.  It  has  already  awak- 
ened nation-wide  sentiment ;  it  may  be  the  defi- 
nite starting-point  of  a  victory  for  fair  play 
that  will  mark  a  new  era  in  government.  Kan- 
sas will  try  hard  to  achieve  such  an  outcome  from 
its  undertaking.  Its  people  are  willing  to  spend 
$410,000  to  find  out  what  can  be  done.  Not  all 
approve  the  State's  entrance  on  business  enter- 
prise, but  the  sentiment  for  fighting  out  the  bat- 
tle to  the  end,  now  that  it  has  begun,  is  practi- 
cally u.ianimous. 
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MR.  BALFOUR  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


TO  many  people,  the  most  interesting  figure 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons  at  the 
present  moment  is  the  prime  minister.  Dr. 
Macnamara,  the  Liberal  member  of  Parliament, 
gives,  in  the  March  number  of  the  /•*'(//  j\I(iU 
Magazine,  a  picture  of 
Mr.  Balfour  as  seen 
from  the  opposition 
benches.  To  him,  the 
prime  minister  is  a 
fascinating  personal- 
ity "  because  of  his 
rare  intellectual  quali- 
ties, his  charm  of  man- 
ner, his  interesting- 
appearance,  his  fine 
voice,  and  his  very 
acute  dialectical  abil- 
ities." 

In  the  matter  of 
pure  intellect,  Dr. 
Macnamara  goes  so 
far  as  to  consider  him 
the  greatest  man  in 
the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  he  is  a 
lounger,  physically 
and  intellectually, 
and  he  is  only  indom- 
itable when  he  pleases. 

As  a  debater,  Mr. 
Balfour  is  not  the 
most  convincing,  but 
he  is  the  most  inter- 
esting. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  i.s 
easily  the  most  tlioi"- 
oughly  keen,  alert, 
quick,  and  relentless  op- 
ponent   in  debate.     Mr. 

A.squith  comes  next,  though  his  movements  are  slower 
and  his  style  a  little  ponderous.  As  a  mere  debater, 
Mr.  Balfour  comes  next.  But  he  does  not  by  any  means 
carry  conviction  to  the  mind.  He  will  turn  aside  the 
threatened  disaster  with  an  ingenuity  that  is  tlie  envy 
of  all  his  hearers  and  the  admiration  of  most  of  them. 
He  will,  in  the  most  childlike  and  bland  way,  raise  you 
false  issues  by  the  score,  and  demolish  them  in  finefi-enzy 
amid  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  his  followers.  Out 
of  their  swollen  lobby  they  will  tumble  laughing  hilari- 


damocles  the  indiffekent 

Arthur  B.  Damocles:  " 
From  Punch 


ously  at  the  way  "  Arthur  Balfour  "  once  more  poured 
ridicule  upon  the  other  fellows.  It  is  very,  very  clever. 
But  I  regret  to  say,— and  say  it  I  must,  if  I  am  to  be 
frank, — that  the  same  "Arthur  Balfour"  has  a  great 
knack  of  making  a  most  brilliantly  worded,  vigorously 
delivered,  and   entirely  conclusive  speech   which  will 

knock  into  the  most  par- 
alyzed of  all  cocked  hats 
something  which  the 
man  opposite  has  never 
advanced  at  all ;  though 
I  admit  it  is  something 
which  comes  curiously 
near,  and  is  yet  curiously 
far  from,  what  he  actu- 
ally (lid  say! 

At  "question  time," 
again,  Dr.  Macnamara 
finds  Mr.  Balfour  an 
interesting  study. 

Mr.  Balfour  strolls 
lackadaisically  in  at 
about  twenty  minutes  to 
3  (questions  begin  at  2:15 
A.M.,  but  Ids  ai'e  always 
thoughtfully  arranged 
to  be  taken  last).  He 
brings  with  him  a  great 
sheaf  of  replies,  type- 
written in  the  various  de- 
partments. 

"Question  No.  34  to 
the  prime  minister,  Mr. 
Speaker ! "  says  the  inter- 
rogator. Not  infrequent- 
ly his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  4iim  have  to 
nudge  the  prime  minis- 
ter to  call  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  his  ques- 
tions have  been  reached. 
"Oh,  mc!"  he  says, 
getting  up,  refixing  his 
j)lncc-7iez  and  rapidly 
fumbling  with  the  sheets 
in  his  hands.  The  sheets 
will  be  rearranged  once  or  twice  ;  then  three  or  four  of 
the  ti-easury-bench  men  and  half  the  opposition  will  sing 
out  "34  !"  "Oh,  yes,  34  !  Of  course  !  Exactly  !"  And 
the  prime  minister  will  read  out  the  answer,  or  rather 
will  rapidly  paraphrase  for  himself  the  departmental 
reply. 

Dr.  Macnamara  thinks  that  a  kind  of  intellectual 
vanity  makes  Mr.  Balfour  dislike*  to  i-oad  another 
man's  answer  precisely  as  it  has  been  couched. 


Ah  !    Same  old  sword. 
(London). 
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THE    PRKMIKH  S    MANNEK    IN    DEBATE. 

In  debate,  Mr.  Balfour's  favorite  posture  is  to  stand 
with  eacli  hand  gripping  a  lapel  of  his  frock  coat.  He 
is  free  with  gesture  which  is  not  always  elegant,  and 
thumps  tlie  dispatch-box,  or  the  palm  of  the  otlier  hand, . 
with  the  side  of  his  open  liand  far  more  often  than  with 
the  closed  fist.  He  makes  a  point  of  catching  all  inter- 
ruptions, most  of  which  he  turns  to  enormous  advan- 
tage, and  promptly  "gives  way"  should  any  opponent, 
no  matter  how  obscure,  wish  to  rise  to  make  a  personal 
correction. 

To  say  that  the  prime  minister  is  famous  for  his  con- 
siderate and  courteous  demeanor  is  wholly  unneces- 


sary. Everybody  knows  that  his  charm  of  manner  is 
one  of  his  most  delightful  qualities.  -He  is  also 
most  approacliable.  That  he  is  a  generous  opponent 
the  House  of  Commons  well  knows.  During  the 
long  debates  of  1902,  no  one  hung  on  to  him  longer 
or  with  more  persistence  than  did  Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Yet  at  the  close  Mr.  Balfour  paid  the  little  Welshman 
a  handsome  compliment,  which,  strangely  enough,  has 
given  Mr.  George  a  much  improved  standing  in  Wales, 
where  the  author  of  that  compliment  is  not — politically, 
at  any  rate — held  in  particularly  high  esteem  !  It  is  a 
queer  world,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  politics  oc- 
cupy not  the  least  amusing  of  its  corners. 


IS   CALCUTTA  TO   BE  THE   FUTURE  CENTER  OF  THE  BRITISH 

EMPIRE? 


AVAST  and  subtle  world-policy  (the  actual 
existence  of  which  is  as  yet  little  moi'e 
than  speculation)  according  to  which  the  cen- 
ter of  the  British  Empire  is  to  be  shifted  from 
England  to  India,  from  London  to  Calcutta,  is 
the  idea  entertainingly  set  forth  by  the  well- 
known  political  and  economic  writer,  M.  Elex- 
ander  Ular,  in  La  Revue,  under  the  title  "  Mys- 
terious India  and  the  Anglo-Russian  Rivalry." 
Taking  for  his  text  a  remark  of  Lord  Curzon, 
viceroy  of  India,  in  a  recent  speech,  to  the  effect 
that  "  Passing  events,  little  by  little,  are  draw- 
ing India,  heretofore  so  far  away  and  isolated, 
into  the  vortex  of  world-politics,"  M.  Ular  out- 
lines the  main  features  of  what  he  calls  the  Ti- 
tanic sti'uggle  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
for  the  hegemony  of  Asia.  He  can  see  in  almost 
all  of  the  political  developments  of  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  in  Asia  and  eastern  Europe, 
indications  that  this  mighty  struggle  is  on. 
Even  the  Morocco  problem,  the  outrages  in 
Macedonia  and  Armenia,  and  the  South  African 
war,  are  connected  vitally,  if  indirectly,  with  the 
vast  problem  of  the  domination  of  Asia.  At  the 
present  hour,  he  declares,  the  struggle  between 
England  and  Russia  is  really  the  pivot  of  his- 
tory. Its  larger  lines  can  be  seen  through  the 
smoke  and  blood  of  the  ferocity  in  Manchiu'ia. 
The  eventual  militarization  of  China  and  the 
pan-Mongol  imperialism  of  Japan  are  only  phases 
of  the  great  contest. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years,  says  this 
writer,  the  struggle  has  seemed  to  be  going 
against  England.  The  traditional  British  faith 
in  England's  commercial  and  financial  superior- 
ity has  been  somewhat  shaken  by  the  events  in 
South  Africa,  and  this  great  South  African 
enterprise  has,  for  the  moment,  brought  about 
what  seems  to  be  an  astonishing  inaction  in  tlie 


face  of  the  systematic  advance  of  Russia.  The 
policies  of  the  two  rivals  ai^e  radically  different. 
The  agents  of  English  supremacy  are  always 
the  votaries  of  commerce, — her  warriors  are 
always  merchants.  The  British  colonies,  par- 
ticularly her  marvelous  Asiatic  empire,  owe 
their  existence  to  economic  conditions  and  to 
the  economic  enterprise  of  citizens,  acting  upon 
purely  individual  initiative,  and  so  long  as  other 
nations  have  not  appeared  to  act  in  the  same 
manner  England  felt  no  solicitude  about  her 
leadership  in  the  Orient. 

The  Russian  expansion  across  Asia  has  been 
accomplislied  by  a  method  absolutely  different. 
The  Russian  method  has  been  a  curious  popular 
infiltration,  a  method  which  has,  during  the  past 
two  centuries,  given  the  empii'e  (one  might  say 
almost  automatically)  complete  possession  of 
Siberia.  Instead  of  sending  commercial  agents 
who  would  exchange  values  for  the  enrichment 
of  her  home  metropolis,  Russia  has  been  trans- 
porting peasants  and  soldiers,  and  has  imposed  on 
the  countries  she  has  absorbed  her  own  imperial 
administration.  It  is  peasant  Russia  which  has 
led  and  really  made  up  this  expansion  to  the 
eastward,  which  has  not  contributed  to  the 
wealth  of  the  Russian  people.  The  peasant  has 
no  longer  been  a  Russian,  but  has  become,  to  a 
degree,  a  Siberian  and  an  Asiatic,  while  the  Eng- 
lishman is  always  an  Englishman.  The  Russian 
method  of  colonization  by  infiltration  is  an  abso- 
lutely natural  one,  but  the  advantages  accruing 
to  the  empire  too  often  reduce  tliemselves  to  a 
vague  prestige,  purely  political.  One  feature  of 
the  Russian  advance  has  been  the  close  com- 
mercial policy,  which,  of  course,  has  meant  the 
exclusion  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
Great  Britain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  world- 
policy   of   England    "  lives    and    dies    with    the 
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THE  SENTINEL. 

India's  position  as  outlined  by  Lord  Curzon  in  his  review  of 
five  years  of  Indian  administration. 

Yvom.  Hindi  Punch  (Calcutta). 

principle  of  the  open  door,"  and,  "  since  Rus- 
sian conquest  always  and  eveiywhere  means  the 
closed  door,  the  rapid  political  expansion,  and 
not  less  the  economic,  of  the  Russian  possessions 
always  seems  to  Englishmen  to  be  a  peril  ex- 
tremely grave  for  the  economic  future  of  Great 
Britain." 

When,  in  1900,  Russia  began  to  absorb  Man- 
churia and  gain  preponderance  at  the  courts  of 
Peking  and  Seoul,  she  also  acquired  in  some 
mysterious  but  effective  way  a  sort  of  suzerainty 
over  the  entire  Buddhist  world.  This,  despite 
appearances  to  the  contrary,  M.  Ular  believes, 
awakened  Great  Britain  to  the  danger  of  inac- 
tion. At  this  point,  Curzon  (for  whom  this 
French  writer  has  great  admiration)  began  to 
act  on  his  world-policy  of  making  India  the  cen- 
ter of  a  vast  activity  which  should  finally  result 
in  providing  a  nev;^  center  to  check  the  Russian 
advance  southward  in  Asia.  India,  says  this 
writer,  is  an  autocracy;  it  has  no  parliament, 
but  is  governed  by  the  one  man, — the  viceroy. 
Therefore,  his  capital  is  an  excellent |;o^■?^/!(:^apJ9w^ 
from  which  to  spread  imperialistic  policy.  Not 
only  is  India  the  vortex,  but  it  is  the  vertex,  of 
the  world's  politics.     "The  extreme  sagacity  of 


the  English  statesmen,  who  have  really  accepted 
the  displacement  of  the  center  of  gravity  for 
their  imperial  politics  from  London  to  Calcutta, 
is  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  world."  To  make 
India  the  center  of  imperial  action  is,  it  might 
be  said,  almost  to  nullify  all  Russia's  efforts. 
The  direction  of  Russian  affairs  is  always,  and 
probably  must  be,  localized  at  St.  Petersburg. 
"  The  more  Russia  advances,  and  the  more  her 
enterprises  are  undertaken  at  vast  distances 
from  the  capital,  the  weaker  does  the  head  of 
the  empire  become,  and  the  more  gi-ave  the 
problem  of  keeping  the  extremities  of  the  em- 
pire in  vital,  effective  connection  with  the  capi- 
tal." Asiatic  Russia  has  no  center, — it  is  an 
agglomeration  of  ethnic  and  political  elements 
which  must  be  kept  down  by  fear.  On  the 
other  hand.  Great  Britain  relies  on  the  positive 
assent  of  her  colonies. 

WHAT    ENGLAND    MUST    DO. 

The  first  step  in  the  new  policy  for  Great 
Britain  will  be  to  abandon,  so  far  as  Asia  is  con- 
cerned, the  idea  of  a  Greater  Britain,  and  India 
must  be  created  and  developed  an  "  India  tentac- 
ular,"—  an  octopus  whose  political  arms  shall 
stretch  over  the  entire  Asiatic  continent. 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  space  permitted,  to 
follow  the  details  patiently  recounted  by  M. 
Ular  from  recent  history  to  prove  tlie  existence 
of  a  definite  British  plan  to  control  all  the  routes 
to  India  and  to  spread  Indian  influence.  The 
entire  field  of  Eastern  politics  is  traversed. 
France  is  given  a  free  hand  in  Morocco  that  she 
may  take  her  eyes  off  Egypt,  from  which  Eng- 
land is  securing  her  base  of  intrigue  against 
Arabia.  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Beluchistan 
are  all  being  "ear-marked"  by  British  influ- 
ence, and  the  Tibetan  expedition  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  French  writer,  only  one  of  the 
well-planned  moves  to  the  north.  The  control 
of  Cairo  gives  England  the  head  source  of  Mo- 
hammedan inspiration.  She  now  practically  has 
the  Red  Sea.  Turkey  is  her  dependency,  and  the 
British  attitude  in  regard  to  Macedonia,  of  late 
years,  has  convinced  the  Sublime  Porte  that 
Great  Britain  is  her  friend.  Therefore,  German 
intrigue  in  the  Holy  Land  will  avail  nothing. 
It  was  due  to  the  blunders  of  M.  Hanotaux,  ex- 
French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (this  writer 
claims),  that  Great  Britain  acquired  her  prepon- 
derance in  Arabia.  On  the  whole,  the  writer 
believes  that  England,  at  present,  has  the  upper 
hand.  What  the  future  will  bring  forth  he  does 
not  prophesy,  but  he  insists  on  the  reality  and 
tremendous  import  of  the  struggle  between  Saxon 
and  Slav  for  the  domination  of  the  world's  great- 
est continent. 
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WHY  SHOULD  NOT  GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND   BE  FRIENDS? 


1'^HE  activity  of  the  Britisli  National  Service 
League,  under  the  pi'esidency  of  the  Duko 
of  Wellington,  is  made  the  text  of  an  article 
chiefly  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  history 
and  prospects  of  the  relations  between  Germany 
and  England,  by  Dr.  Theodore  Schiemann,  in  the 
Deutsche  Monatsschrift  (Berlin).  The  leading  ob- 
jects of  the  league  ai'e  summarized  as  follows  : 

(a)  To  inspire  the  nation,  through  individual  train- 
ing, with  a  fuller  consciou.snes.s  of  civic  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility ;  (h)  to  counteract  the  physical  and  moral 
degeneracy  produced  by  living  in  overx^opulated  cities  ; 

(c)  to  take  measures  to  furnish,  at  not  too  great  ex- 
pen.se,  by  training  the  inhabitants,  an  extensive  and 
elastic  reserve  to  aid  the  army  and  navy,  and,  by  ac- 
customing the  boys  to  military  exercises  at  an  early 
age,  to  facilitate  the  recruiting  of  the  regular  army ; 

(d)  to  diminish  the  possibility  of  hostile  invasion,  and 
thereby  ward  off  the  feeling  of  national  insecurity,  with 
its  attendant  fears  and  danger  of  panic. 

With  the  purposes  of  the  league  Dr.  Schie- 
mann expresses  the  most  unqualified  sympathy, 
accepting  its  own  view  that  its  work  is  the  best 
defense  against  jingoism  and  safeguard  of  peace. 
He  says  : 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  project  of  high  ethical  signifi- 
cance and  genuine  patriotism  that  confronts  us  here, 
and  all  those  among  us  who  contemplate  the  great 
problems  of  world  policy  in  their  connection  will  wish 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  those  who  share  his 
views  may  carry  their  work  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
"Hooliganism"  and  jingoism,  which  have  of  late  thrust 
their  way  to  the  front  with  such  presumption  and 
caused  so  much  uneasiness,  find  no  place  where  mili- 
tary discipline  has  conduced  to  self-control  and  the 
consciousness  of  one's  responsibility,  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  one  has  to  answer  with  one's  life  and  that  of 
his  nearest  and  dearest,  for  the  political  policies  adopted 
by  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Passing  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  relations 
between  England  and  Germany,  the  writer  cites 
numerous  illustrations  of  the  unfriendliness  with 
which  England  witnessed  the  rapid  and  im- 
pressive rise  of  Prussia  into  international  great- 
ness, from  the  time  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
war  of  1864  ;  and  in  connection  with  this — 
with  an  implied,  though  not  expressed,  refer- 
ence to  corresponding  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
Germany — he  sketches  the  imperial  growth  of 
England  during  "  the  Disraeli  era."  All  these 
things,  however,  he  says,  did  not  seriously 
disturb  the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
He  proceeds  : 

It  was  only  in  1884,  when  Germany,  with  its  colonial 
aspirations,  entered  the  sphere  of  world-politics,  that 
England  began  to  oppose  her,  and  it  required  the  exer- 
cise of  great  firmness  and  patience  to  convert  the  Eng- 


lish oppo.sitiou  which  pursued  us  at  every  step,  based 
on  the  iinhcard-of  fact  that  Germany,  too,  desired  to 
become  a  colonial  power,  to  convert  this  opposition 
into  approving  recognition.  We  had  to  resign  ourselves, 
during  this  proces.s,  of  course,  to  many  a  painful  re- 
nunciation ;  notably  in  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
future,  since  England  proceeded,  without  any  loss  of 
time,  to  block  our  further  advance  by  occupying  con- 
tiguous territory.  That  this  fact  exercised  a  depressing 
effect  upon  us  is  notorious,  but  with  what  countenance 
would  England  have  accepted  our  occupying — a  thing 
very  possible — the  tracts  north  of  Natal,  thus  forming 
a  barrier  to  English  advance?  But  that  belongs  to 
Caprivi's  time,  which  cost  us  the  reversion  of  Zanzibar, 
and  which,  as  is  .still  generally  remembered,  formed  the 
culminating  point  of  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  powers.  Even  after  that  the  oflicial  relations  con- 
tinued perfectly  good,  but  commercial  rivalry  began  to 
as.sert  itself.  Wilson's  famous  book  "Made  in  Ger- 
many" gave  drastic  expression  to  the  new  tendency, 
which  soon  attained,  as  a  culminating  result,  the  adop- 
tion by  the  English  Government  of  its  proposal  that  all 
goods  manufactured  in  Germany  should  bear  the  stamp, 
"  Made  in  Germany."  The  hope  was  entertained  that 
the  English  would,  under  any  circumstances,  give  their 
own  goods  the  preference.  Events  took,  of  course, 
quite  a  different  tiirn.  The  projected  boycotting 
changed  into  an  unexpected  "puff"  for  the  solidity 
and  efficiency  of  German  industry.  Not  "  cheap  and 
bad,"  as  a  saying  which  cropped  up  at  the  time  of  the 
Philadelphia  exposition,  and  which  gained  credence, 
wished  to  make  one  believe,  but,  overcoming  all  com- 
petition, German  industry,  since  it  appeared  under  its 
own  name,  has  won  its  way  not  only  in  the  emporiums 
of  the  world,  but  on  that  very  English  soil  from  which 
it  was  sotight  to  be  excluded 

With  anti  -  German  feeling  thus  awakened, 
came  the  episode  of  Emperor  William's  telegram 
to  Kriiger,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jameson  raid, 
which  inflamed  public  sentiment  in  the  highest 
degree  against  Germany  and  the  Kaiser.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  South  African  war 
broke  out,  Germany,  in  common  with  almost 
the  entire  continent,  sympathized  intensely  with 
the  Boer  republics, — a  further  source  of  inter- 
national bitterness  and  ill-feeling.  To  this  con- 
dition of  mind  Dr.  Schiemann  traces  the  agita- 
tion in  England,  which  looks  upon  Germany  as 
a  most  dangerous  enemy,  and  which  has  had  its 
echo  in  a  corresponding  agitation  in  Germany. 
He  devotes  special  attention  to  the  endeavors  in 
certain  English  journals  to  promote  an  Anglo- 
Russian,  and  even  an  Anglo  -  France  -  Russian 
alliance.  Thus  far,  he  continues,  all  this  is  only 
"press  politics  ;  "  but  that  it  is  not  to  be  taken 
lightly,  he  maintains,  is  demonstrated  by  the 
warnings  that  Mr.  Balfour,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Count  von  Billow,  on  the  other,  have  found  it 
necessary  to  utter  as  to  the  danger  that  lies  in  the 
inflaming  of  international  animosities.  The  con- 
cluding passage  of  the   article   brings   Anglo- 
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ANGLO-GERMAN  RELATIONS. 

"  This  sort  of  thing  is  becoming  tiresome ;  it  is  time  one 
gave  place  to  the  other."— From  Le,  Grelot  (Paris). 

American   relations    into    connection    with    the 
subject  : 

Ashley  ("The  Tariff  Problem")  distinctly  declares 
that  he  understands  the  conflicting  interests  which 
divide  the  two  countries  (England  and  the  United  States) 
through  personal  experience.  The  coquetting  with 
American  friendship  is  but  a  sham  to  frighten  others. 
In  another  place  he  points  directly  to  the  possibility 
that  Canada  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  United 
States.   Schmallervery  justly  adds,  "  That  country  [the 


United  States]  constitutes  the  real  danger  for  England. 
From  it  alone  has  Great  Britain  again  and  again  suf- 
fered defeats.  .  .  .  The  English  fear  the  Yankees,  and 
therefore  they  prefer  to  vent  their  displeasure  on  others." 
And  in  the  semi-official  work  of  Wheles  "The  Third 
Salisbury  Administration,"  we  find  a  veritable  sample 
collection  of  anti-American  sayings.  So,  as  to  that 
friendship,  there  is  nothing  in  it.  But  as  to  the  end  to 
be  aimed  at  in  German-English  relations,  one  must 
agree  entirely  with  Ashley  as  well  as  with  Delbriick. 
Both  desire  good  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
Ashley  even  raising  the  question  of  a  possible  alliance. 

We  do  not  perceive  any  real  interests  of  Germany  or 
Great  Britain  which  would  conflict  with  that,  but  we 
believe  that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  befoi-e  the 
echo  of  the  wicked  and  malicious  agitation  of  the  Times 
and  its  affiliated  brethren  of  the  press  will  cease  to  be 
felt.  Semper  aliquid  Juieret  andactcr  cnltimniando, 
and  we  are  still  far  removed  from  the  time  when  the 
fine  sentiment  which  President  Roosevelt  expressed  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  Frederick  the  Great  monument : 
"  The  prosperity  of  one  nation  is  not  a  thi-eat  to  another, 
but  a  hope,"  shall  have  become  the  spiritual  possession 
of  the  world.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  essential  antagonism  between  us  and 
England.  In  us  both  the  spiritual  ideals  of  Protestant- 
isna  have  found  their  purest  expression  and  borne  the 
noblest  fruit  in  science,  in  art,  in  literature,  and  in 
workmanship.  Both  are  brave  and  manly  nations  :  the 
world  is  not  so  small  that  they  cannot  both  contend  for 
honors.  United,  they  present  the  most  powerful  com- 
bination possible  to-day.  Why  should  they  not  join 
hands  ? 


A  JAPANESE  LABOR  LEADER  ON  THE  AMERICAN   LABOR 

MOVEMENT. 


AS  the  recognized  leader  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  Japan  and  the  representative  of 
Japanese  Socialists  at  the  International  Social- 
ist Congress  held  in  Amsterdam  last  summer, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Katayama,  who  is  now  in  this  country 
studying  social  problems,  ought  to  be  listened  to 
with  particular  interest  in  whatever  he  has 
to  say  with  i-egard  to  American  labor  leaders 
and  movements.  His  article  on  "  The  American 
Labor  Problem  and  Socialism,"  appearing  in 
the  latest  issue  of  the  Shakivai-Shugi,  or  the 
Socialist  (Tokio),  is  a  plain  and  frank  criticism 
of  the  existing  status  of  the  trade-unions  and 
their  leaders  in  the  United  States  as  he  sees 
them.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid,  this  Japanese 
Socialist  declares,  that  the  power  of  American 
labor  unions  is  steadily  growing.  In  his  opin- 
ion, the  increase  of  wages  in  the  United  States 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  cost 
of  living,  while  "  i-ecurrent  strikes  have  resulted 
in  nothing  but  the  growing  miseries  of  the 
working  class,  despite  the  apparent  growth  of 
the  influence  of  labor  unions."     Mr.   Katayama 


does  not  favor  the  exclusive  policy  adopted  by 
almost  all  labor  unions,  which  jealously  shut 
their  doors  against  the  incoming  laborers, 
whether  domestic  or  foreign.  As  to  the  person- 
ality of  the  most  prominent  labor  leaders  in  the 
United  States,  he  says  : 

The  American  coal  miners'  union,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  does  not  stand  on  a  common 
ground  with  the  Western  coal  miners'  union,  which, 
guided  by  the  platform  of  socialism,  is  more  progressive 
and  militant  than  its  assumed  ally  in  the  East.  Nor  is 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  harmony  with  the 
socialistic  coal  miners  in  the  West.  All  labor  leaders 
have  risen  from  a  class  in  behalf  of  which  they  propose 
to  fight.  But  when  a  workingman  attains  to  a  position 
where  he  holds  a  commanding  scepter  at  the  head  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  fellow-workingmen,  he  is 
no  longer  a  laborer.  His  influence  becomes  so  great 
that  even  capitalists  not  infrequently  find  it  impossible 
not  to  solicit  his  favor.  His  temptation  often  is  such  as 
to  make  him  sacrifice  even  the  purpose  and  interest 
for  which  he  had  vowed  to  stand. 

Presidents  Mitchell  and  Goinpers,  the  Japanese 
labor  leader  asserts,  have  sometimes   "  come  to 
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J.  S.   KATAYAMA,    THE    JAPANESE    LABOR    LEADER,  WHO  RE- 
CENTLY VISITED  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

a  secret  understanding  witli  capitalists,  ignoring 
an  interest  which  they  are  intrusted  to  represent, 
under  the  pretension  of  expediency  resorted  to 
in  order  to  '  harmonize  '  capital  and  labor.  It  is 
lamentable,  indeed,  that  these  gentlemen  are 
contemptuously  regarded  by  the  most  intelligent 
class  of  laborers  as  tools  of  the  capitalist  class." 

TRADE-UNIONISM    NOT  THE    REDEMPTION    OF    THE 
WORKING    CLASS. 

That    trade-unionism    will    never  be    the    re- 
deemer   of    the    workingman,    Mr.     Katayama 


believes  to  be  a  patent  fact.  He  admits  that 
the  organization  of  laborers  is  of  vital  importance 
so  long  as  the  existing  social  system  is  in  vogue. 
In  the  meantime,  he  does  not  lose  siglit  of  the 
fact  that  such  an  organization  is  simply  a  means 
to  an  end.  Neither  is  he  ignorant  of  many 
anomalous  effects  emanating  from  trade-unions. 
He  says  : 

The  carpenters'  union  of  Chicago  is  the  most  power- 
ful of  trade-unions  in  American  cities.  Abusing  this 
powerful  instrumentality,  this  organization  has  abso- 
lutely denied  non-union  carpenters  an  opportunity  to 
work,  besides  jealously  preventing  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  fellow-workmen  by  ill-treating,  even  ousting, 
new-comers  from  outside.  Their  fellowship  is  limited 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  their  union  ;  outside  of  it, 
they  are  extremely  selfish  and  intolerant.  Such  an  ex- 
clusive measure  is  necessary  to  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree in  order  to  realize  the  purpose  of  trade-union,  but 
when  it  is  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Chicago  carpenters'  union  it  cannot  but  lose  the 
public  sympathy,  which  is  essential  to  the  successful 
movement  against  the  capitalist  class. 

The  writer  gives  the  above  instance  as  simply 
one  of  numerous  similar  cases  in  the  record  of 
American  trade-unions.  The  only  means  to 
deliver  the  American  workingmen  from  this 
anomalous  situation  Mr.  Katayama  finds  in  their 
adoption  of  a  socialistic  platform.  The  serious 
drawback  to  the  American  socialistic  movement, 
he  believes,  is  the  lack  of  competent  and  ade- 
quate leadership.  Such  a  man  as  Eugene  Debs, 
"undaunted  and  fearless  as  he  is,  is  still  to  be 
recruited  from  among  laborers,  who,  as  a  rule, 
are  interested  in  trade-unionism  rather  than  in 
socialism.  Let  him  speak  ill  of  the  platform  of 
the  trade-union  and  he  will  be  sure  to  lose  the 
sympathy  of  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
workmen." 


WAS  LEW  WALLACE 


AN  ORIENTAL  WITH   MEDIEVAL 
TASTES  ? " 


A  BIOGRAPHY  and  character  sketch  of  the 
late  Gen.  Lew  "Wallace  appears  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Reader  Magazine.  The  truest 
thing  that  may  be  said  about  the  late  soldier- 
author,  in  whose  character  there  were  many  in- 
teresting contradictions,  is,  according  to  the 
writer  of  this  article  (Meredith  Nicholson),  that 
he  was  an  Oriental  with  medieval  tastes, — a 
kind  of  American  Sir  Richard  Burton. 

Caravans  and  pilgrimages  and  the  dialects  of  the 
desert  were  wholly  within  the  range  of  his  interests 
and  sympathies.  When  he  went  to  represent  his  country 
at  Constantinople  it  was  as  though  an  exile  were  going 
horae,    The  Oriental  element  in  his  character,  borne 


out  strikingly  in  his  personal  appearance,  was  further 
emphasized  by  a  gi-ace  and  dignity  of  speech  as  natural 
as  it  was  charming.  He  was  thoroughly  democratic  in 
his  tastes  and  ideals,  and  always  approachable  ;  but  the 
common  currency  of  anecdote,  the  floating  gossip  of 
the  town,  was  not  for  him.  He  liked  the  serious  dis- 
course that  belongs  to  the  unhurried  hour,  the  fireside, 
an  unobstrusive  light  and  a  good  cigar.  He  could  build 
up  with  convincing  vividness  an  Oriental  scene,  or  de- 
scribe a  military  maneuver  until  the  listener  heard  the 
tramp  of  armed  men. 

A  dignified  and  meritorious,  but  not  brilliant, 
military  career  was  Wallace's,  says  Mr.  Nichol- 
son. His  record  in  the  Mexican  War  and  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  is  a  fine  one,  but  not  dra- 
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THE   LATE  GEN.    LEW   WALLACE. 

matic.  A  tribute  to  tlie  discipline  and  efficiency 
of  his  regiment  of  Indiana  volunteers  is  the  fact 
that  practically  every  man  who  enrolled  in  it  won 
a  commission,  many  attaining  high  rank.  He 
had  no  taste  or  capacity  for  politics.  He  once 
failed  for  election  to  Congress,  and,  indeed,  was 
never  elected  to  any  office  of  importance  ;  but 
President  Hayes  made  him  governor  of  New 
Mexico,  and  President  Garfield  sent  him  as  min- 
ister to  Turkey,  writing  across  his  commission 
"Ben  Hur,"  to  indicate  that  the  appointment 
was  not  a  recognition  of  merely  political  or  mili- 
tary services.     The  writer  of  this  article  declares 


that  he  has  it  on  the  authority  of  General  Wal- 
lace's own  word  that  it  was  a  conversation  with 
the  famous  infidel,  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  which 
suggested  to  him  the  writing  of  the  famous 
novel,  "Ben  Hur." 

To  the  literary  critic,  who  is  "so  prone  to  warn 
the  common  herd  that  popularity  is  in  itself  no 
proof  of  merit,"  and  also  to  the  "mere  reader  of 
books  who  believes  that  it  is  much  easier  to  be  a 
critic  than  to  be  a  popular  novelist,"  the  writer  of 
this  article  has  this  to  say  about  the  book  whicli 
holds  the  record  for  the  largest  sale  ever  scored 
by  a  copyright  novel  : 

The  sneer,  repeated  since  General  Wallace's  death, 
that  his  book  is  classic  only  to  the  provincial  church- 
goei", — the  village  class  leader  and  Sunday-school  super- 
intendent,— does  not  account  for  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  ti-anslated  into  every  European  tongue,  and  into 
Arabic  and  Japanese,  or  that  Pope  Leo  read  and  praised 
it.  Its  success  was  not  due  so  much  to  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  figure  in  history  was  brought  into  it  (and  with 
infinite  tact  and  reverence),  but  that  it  is  above  every- 
thing else  a  story,  and  one  of  strong  fiber  and  vigorous 
dramatic  interest.  It  is  the  work  of  a  martial  hand, 
and  those  who  dismiss  it  as  an  auxiliary  reading  book 
for  village  Sunday-schools  are  hard  pushed  for  am- 
munition. "Ben-Hur"  has  undoubtedly  found  favor 
among  the  great  body  of  American  church-going  peo- 
ple, but  General  Wallace  was  certainly  not  a  senti- 
mental religionist,  though  he  was,  it  may  be  said,  a 
sincere  Christian  believer.  .  .  .  Many  go  down  defend- 
ing the  battered  shield  of  romance, — but  many  more 
stand  ready  to  ride  into  the  arena.  Critics  of  repute 
declare  that  Scott  was  no  artist ;  and  many  more  have 
forgotten  that  Bulwer  Lytton  ever  lived.  D'Artagnan 
and  the  three  are  daily  forced  to  put  their  backs  to  the 
wall  and  fight  for  the  honor  of  Dumas.  Lew  Wallace 
found  a  fragment  of  the  cloak  of  Scott  and  threw  it 
about  his  own  .shoulders.  He  was  of  a  generation  to 
whom  "Ivanhoe"  was  a  classic  beyond  question  or 
cavil,  and  he  grew  up  among  books  in  an  atmosphere 
where  the  claims  of  Scott  to  be  called  poet  were  never 
debated. 


DON  QUIXOTE'S  ANNIVERSARY. 


THE  present  year  marks  the  tercentenai-y  of 
the  first  publication  of  "Don  Quixote." 
In  recognition  of  this  anniversary  the  London 
Bookman  for  February  is  a  "Cervantes"  number. 
Maj.  Martin  Hume,  who  contributes  the  first 
article,  is  a  Cervantes  enthusiast.  He  gives  an 
account  of  the  life  of  Cervantes  and  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  creation  of  his  im- 
mortal book.  From  his  boyhood,  Cervantes  had 
written  verse,  but  it  was  in  a  pastoral  romance, 
"Galatea,"  that  he  made  his  first  serious  bid  for 
fame.  The  story  found  little  vogue  in  Spain, 
yet  the  author  described  it  as  his  darling  work 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.     He  next  turned  his 


attention  to  the  stage,  and  wrote  a  number  of 
dramas,  but  the  actors  would  not  play  his  pieces. 
Persecution  and  pov.erty  dogged  his  steps  all  his 
life,  but  he  never  lost  faith  in  his  work. 

SANCHO     PANZA. 

It  was  probably  about  1592  that  "Don 
Quixote  "  was  begun,  and  though  at  first  it  was 
doubtless  intended  to  be  a  book  of  moderate 
length,  the  creation  grew  page  by  page,  amid 
toil  and  trouble  untellable,  and  was  not  pub- 
lished till  January,  1605.  Major  Hume  tells 
how  Sancho  Panza  was  introduced  into  the 
story  : 
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CKRVANTES. 

At  first  there  was  no  Squire  Sanclio,  and,  indeed, 
none  would  have  been  needed  if  the  original  plan  of 
a  sliort  satire  of  the  chivalric  romance  had  been  ad- 
liered  to. 

When  the  tale  developed  into  a  realistic  portrayal  of 


contemporary  Spain,  contrasted  with  the  romantic  fig- 
ments suggested  by  a  gi'eat  national  aberration,  a  figure 
to  personify  the  prosaic  reality  was  necessary  as  a  foil 
to  the  exalted  hallucinations  of  Don  Quixote,  and 
Sancho  came  into  existence,  without  whom  his  master 
would  have  lost  half  his  significance. 

Quixote,  indeed,  may  be  taken  as  a  per.sonification  of 
the  Spanish  people  under  the  influence  of  the  false  six- 
teenth-centiary  ideals  that  ruined  them,  and  Sancho  of 
the  permanent,  .solid  element  of  the  nation  when  the 
gilded  dream  had  fled. 

WHERE    "DON    QUIXOTE"    WAS    WRITTEN. 

Mr.  Henry  Bernard,  who  follows  Major  Hume, 
entitles  liis  article  "  The  Hunting  Ground  of  Don 
Quixote."  He  describes  the  scenes  of  Don  Qui- 
xote's adventures,  and  also  identifies  the  birth- 
place of  the  book.     He  says  : 

Argamasilla's  principal. boast  is  the  Casa  de  Medrano, 
which  has  been  judged  worthy  of  preservation.  There 
seems  to  be  no  dispute  that  here  in  the  prison-like  harem 
Cervantes  was  held  in  captivity.  But  how  much  he 
wrought  in  this  dark  cell,  whose  ceiling  is  but  seven 
feet  from  the  earthen  floor,  must  remain  undecided  ;  the 
most  careful  of  historians  will  adtnit  that  in  this  place 
the  book  was  probably  conceived,  for  the  prologue  to  the 
first  part  informs  us  that  it  was  "  engendered  in  prison." 
.  .  .  The  prevailing  faith  is  a  mere  matter  of  degree,  it 
being  held  by  the  most  advanced  school  that  the  Casa 
de  Medrano  is  the  birthplace,  not  only  of  the  first  part 
of  the  book  and  of  the  second,  which  was  written  ten 
years  later,  but  also  of  every  episode  in  the  life  of  Cer- 
vantes, including  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 


THE  ITALIAN  STATESMAN,  CRISPI,  AS  SEEN   BY  HIS 

COMPATRIOTS. 


THE  unveiling  of  a  monument  by  Rutelli  to 
Francesco  Crispi  in  a  square  at  Palermo 
renamed  after  the  dead  statesman  has  called 
forth  a  number  of  articles  in  the  Italian  reviews. 
The  Rivista  di  Roma  (Rome)  devotes  a  special 
number  to  Crispi.  The  Nuova  Antologta  (Rome) 
discusses  "  Crispi,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs," 
in  an  extended  illustrated  article.  Mario  Man- 
dalari,  in  the  Ifalia  Moderna  (Rome),  gives  a 
number  of  unpublished  documents  referring  to 
Crispi,  and  a  brief  estimate  of  the  man,  part  of 
which  we  quote  : 

Francesco  Crispi  always  inspired  fear ;  that  is  all. 
And  he  inspired  fear  because  he  always  remained  a 
sectary  and  a  conspii-ator  ;  that  he  was  before  1848  ;  that 
he  was  after  1853.  No  one  was  ever  able  to  read  wholly 
and  clearly  the  thoughts  of  Crispi,  hence  the  fear  that 
he  always  inspired  in  friends  and  adversaries.  In  his 
brain  one  thought  dominated, — that  of  the  greatness  of 
his  country.  All  the  other  thoughts  came  and  went, 
appeared  and  disappeared,  like  vapor  in  a  boiling  kettle. 
Since  he  had  helped  to  increase  the  greatness  of  the 
country,  he  had  a  great  conception  of  himself.     And 


since  the  expedition  of  Marsala  would  not  have  been 
made  without  his  work,  as  exile,  he  placed  himself,  in 
his  own  mind,  between  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini.  Cavour 
was  in  the  second  rank,  and  also  Victor  Emmanuel. 
This  conception  of  himself  he  wished  to  impose  on  others 
in  speaking,  discussing,  walking,  governing  ;  in  friendly 
conversations,  in  meetings,  and  in  ministerial  audi- 
ences. Consequently,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  Crispi 
never  enjoyed  the  complete  faith  and  sympathy  of  the 
sovereign  whose  minister  he  was.  His  cooperation  in 
the  government  was  always  imposed  by  extraordinary 
events  of  internal  or  foreign  politics,  and  was  never  due 
to  parliamentary  revolutions  or  to  pex'soual  sympathy. 
However,  the  extraordinary  events  of  1878  made  of 
Crispi  one  of  the  strongest,  most  audacious  and  original 
statesmen  of  Europe  dviring  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  another  number  of  the  Italia  Moderna  is 
given  much  of  the  address  by  Prof.  Giorgio 
Arcoleo,  Senator,  pronounced  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  monument.  Senator  Arcoleo  calls  Crispi 
"one  of  the  most  singular  men  of  new  Italy" 
and  says  "  serene  judgment  of  his  complex 
figure  can  hardly  yet  be  given."  The  speaker 
was  in  some  things  his  political  opponent,  and 
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so  cannot  be  accused  of  partiality.     We  give  a 
few  of  his  most  striking  sentences  : 

From  his  Sicilian  birth  he  drew,  accentuated,  the 
ethnic  qualities  of  intuition,  rapid  action,  rebellious  in- 
stinct, audacity,  impatience  of  analysis,  indomitable 
self-faith,  a  fascination  for  great  names  and  great 
things,— erratic  energies  tending  to  a  single  goal ;  Sicil- 
ian fiber  and  Italian  soul.  He  alone  of  the  grand  bat- 
talion traversed  all  the  vicissitudes  of  Italian  public 
life,  from  revolution,  that  changed  the  political  orders, 
to  evolution,  that  has  created  social  orders.  Therefore, 
he  had  Protean  aspect,  like  the  deeds  that  preceded  the 
programmes  with  alternate  fates  of  victory  and  defeat, 
in  the  mid.st  of  conflict  of  principles  and  interests,  of 
sentiments  and  designs.  He  appeared  as  revolutionist 
and  constitutionalist,  democrat  and  autocrat,  tribune 
and  dictator,  lover  of  the  people  and  despiser  of  the 
populace.  He  began  as  a  republican  and  ended  as  a 
monarchist.  He  followed  Mazzini  in  the  name  of  lib- 
erty. King  Victor  Emmanuel  in  the  name  of  unity,  and 
pas.sed  from  the  comizio  to  the  assembly,  from  factions 
to  the  government,  from  the  barricades  to  the  state  of 
siege,  not  without  contradiction  of  means,  but  always 
consistent  in  the  goal,  for  in  him  the  idea  of  the  father- 
land illumined  his  mind  and  moved  his  soul  and  his 
arm.  Agitator  and  fugitive,  struggling  for  the  people, 
he  was  never  popular.  Rigid  and  autocratic  man  of 
government,  he  was  hated  by  the  moderates  ;  precursor 
of  the  advanced  parties,  he  was  their  rude  butt.  Obeyed 
and  served  by  vast  majorities  when  in  the  government, 
the  morrow  of  his  fall  he  was  alone.  He  rallied  voters, 
but  did  not  form  parties.  The  excesses  of  his  attacks 
multiplied  his  enemies ;  the  excess  of  his  commands 
.  lessened  his  friends.  Such  was  his  character,  shy  of 
praise  ;  such  his  style,  devoid  of  phrases  ;  such  his  life, 
devoid  of  pleasures.  To  King  Ferdinand,  to  whom  he 
appeared  haughty,  he  replied,  "I  seek  justice,  not 
thanks."  To  Garibaldi,  hesitating  over  an  expedition, 
he  declared,  "I  guarantee  Sicily  on  my  life."  To  his 
old  companions  who  urged  him  to  conspiracy,  he  re- 
plied, "  After  plebiscites,  factions  and  insurrections  are 
anachronisms."  To  Mazzini,  who  counseled  him  to  agi- 
tate in  Parliament  for  the  ancient  faith,  he  responded, 
"It  is  repugnant  to  my  conscience  that  a  conspirator 
should  conceal  himself  under  the  coat  of  a  legislator." 
To  those  who  asked  him  of  what  party  he  was,  he  re- 
plied, "I  am.  Cri.spi."    To  Bismarck,  who  quizzed  him 


THE  MONUMENT  TO   FRANCESCO  CRISPI    (BY   KUTELLl) 
RECENTLY  UNVEILED  IN  PALERMO. 

about  unknown  Africa,  "I  found  it  and  I  keep  it." 
Accused  of  failing  in  reforms,  he  rejoined,  "A  govern- 
ment does  what  it  can,  not  what  it  wishes."  These  are 
not  phrases,  but  indexes  of  the  same  energy, — sides  of 
the  polyhedron.    Pride  is  revealed,  but  also  character. 


PROPOSED  STATE  CONTROL  OF  ITALIAN   RAILWAYS. 


THE  present  Italian  ministry  announces  semi- 
officially that,  owing  to  inability  to  agree 
with  the  railroad  companies  on  a  new  arrange- 
ment for  the  private  operation  of  the  roads,  the 
state  will,  on  July  1,  assume  control  of  all  the 
systems  except  the  south  Italy  railroads,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1862.  As 
the  present  concession  has  been  in  effect  since 
188.5,  an  entirely  new  order  of  things  is  pro- 
posed, and  views  as  to  what  is  really  best  to  do 
are  various.  Editors,  authors,  and  magazine  writ- 
ers are  busy  informing  the  public  as  to  present 


facts  and  best  future  policies.  Deputy  Mag- 
giorini  Ferraris,  editor  of  the  Nuova  Antolocjia 
(Rome),  in  the  first  number  of  his  review  for 
January,  discusses  "  How  People  Travel  in  Italy 
and  Abroad,"  and,  by  comparative  tables,  makes 
a  bad  showing  for  Italy.  In  the  number  of  trips 
per  inhabitant,  Italy  is  ahead  of  only  Russia  and 
Roumania.  Its  average  is  1.82,  while  in  Eng- 
land it  is  27.40.  Comparing  the  number  of  trips 
with  their  average  length,  which  is  greater  in 
Italy  than  in  several  other  countries,  it  still 
results  that  Austria  makes  three  times  the  use 
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of  railroads  tliat  Italy  does.  France  four  times, 
and  Switzerland  about  six  times.  In  length  of 
railroads,  Italy,  with  15,494  kilometers,  ranks 
after  Hungary,  exceeding  only  little  Belgium 
and  Switzerland.  In  proportion  of  the  length 
of  lines  to  population,  Italy  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list,  with  47  kilometers  per  100, ()()()  inhab- 
itants, while  Switzerland  has  113.1  kilometers. 
Comparing  passenger  rates.  Italy  proves  to  have 
the  highest  of  any  country  in  Europe  for  all 
classes,  and  particularly  for  third-class. 

In  his  second  January  number,  Signor  Fer- 
raris treats  at  great  length  •'  Kail  road  Anarchy 
in  Italy,"  and  sliows  that  the  condition  of  the 
roads,  of  their  rolling  stock  and  fixed  plant,  is 
anything  but  advantageous  for  the  government  if 
it  should  take  them  over,  owing  to  the  vacillat- 
ing and  penurious  policies  in  the  past. 

The  performances  of  passenger  cars  and  locomotives 
are  considerably  over  the  normal  set  in  the  agreements 
with  the  operating  companies.  This  argues  a  constant 
deficiency  of  rolling  stock.  The  age  limit  set  for  loco- 
motives was  forty  years,  and  for  cars  sixty  years,  seem- 
ingly ample,  but  the  Mediterranean  line  is  actually 
using  seventy-one  locomotives  that  have  passed  their 
twoscore-year  mark,  at  a  great  waste  of  fuel,  naturally. 
There  is  continual  car  shortage,  and  reception  of  freight 
is  often  stopped  at  various  stations  on  account  of  this. 
Delays  in  freight  shipments  are  so  numerous  that  com- 
plaints arrive  by  the  thousand,  and  so  many  claims  are 
made  for  refund  because  shipping  agreements  have  not 
been  carried  out  that  thousands  of  shipments  are  actu- 
ally carried  free,  and  more  would  be  if  every  shipper 
knew  his  rights.  Many  lines  are  still  single-track,  and 
the  lack  of  centrally  operated  .switches  and  block 
signals  causes  much  congestion.  The  rails  are  too  light 
to  allow  the  use  of  heavy,  high-speed  locomotives.  This 
has  been  especially  so  on  the  stretch  from  Pi.sa  to  Rome, 
where  otherwi.se  high  speed  with  few  stops  could  be 
maintained. 

In  short,  the  writer  liuds  that  the  income  of 
the  railways  is  the  least  in  Europe,  the  trains 
are  the  slowest,  and  the  rolling  stock  is  in  the 
worst  condition.  The  arrangements  with  the 
operating  companies  have  failed  financially,  eco- 
nomically, and  technically,  and  have  left  the  na- 
tion with  a  deficit  of  sevei'al  hundred  million 
francs.  Travel,  commerce,  and  industry  all  lan- 
guish tlirough  the  shortsighted  management. 
The  companies  fear  to  make  improvements  at 
the  expense  of  their  shareholders  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state.  The  state  fears  to  spend 
the  taxpayers'  money  for  the  benefit  of  the 
companies.  Signor  Ferraris  considers  any  post- 
ponement of  state  control  a  step  backward.  The 
south  Italy  lines  should  be  gathered  in  with  the 
others  as  soon  as  a  basis  of  agreement  can  be 
reached,  and  the  maritime  postal  lines  connect- 
ing the  islands  should  later  be  included. 

A  writer  signing  only   "  E.   B."   in  the   Ras- 


scfina  KazionaJe  urges  the  incompatibility  of  the 
taking  over  of  the  railroads  with  the  announced 
governmental  policy  of  the  conversion  of  the 
public  debt.  Although  the  minister  of  the 
treasury  declares  its  ability  to  redeem  the  rail- 
roads and  put  them  in  good  order  without  a 
new  issue  of  securities,  this  writer  thinks  it 
risky  to  engage  the  whole  elasticity  of  the  finan- 
cial system  in  this  one  affair.  Many  financial 
questions  between  the  government  and  the 
operating  companies  remain  unsettled,  and  if 
these  be  taken  into  court,  or  even  to  arbiters, 
the  government  will  probably  have  to  pay  more 
than  if  some  agreement  can  be  reached  with- 
out a  rupture  of  negotiations. 

In  the  Nuova  Antulor/ta,  again,  "  Vigile  "  (Vigi- 
lant) examines  the  question  of  the  redemption  of 
the  south  Italy  lines,  and  concludes  that  it  would 
be  unjustifiable  and  a  waste  of  public  money  to  re- 
deem under  the  contractual  terms,  to  which  alone 
the  railroad  is  obliged  to  submit.  If  more  equable 
terms  could  be  arranged,  it  might  be  advisable. 

RESULTS  OF    SWISS    STATE    CONTROL. 

In  connection  with  the  Italian  project  and  our 
own  situation  as  to  railroad  control,  the  results 
of  nationalization  of  the  Swiss  railways  are  in- 
teresting. A  summary  is  given  by  Gaston  leze 
in  the  Riforma  Sociah,  based  on  an  article  by  P. 
Charton  in  a  French  review.  The  taking  over  of 
all  the  roads  except  the  Gothard  occurred  in  1903. 

The  balance  sheets  for  1903  of  what  were  the  Central, 
the  Northeastern,  the  Swi.ss  Union,  and  the  Jura- 
Simplon  lines,  2,433  kilometers,  are  available.  These 
show  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenses  of  38,319,000 
francs.  The  profit  and  loss  account  showed  au  excess 
of  income  of  1,030,000  francs,  from  which  had  to  be 
taken  280,000  francs  for  the  sinking  fund  for  station- 
building  and  250,000  francs  for  the  personnel  of  three 
roads,  leaving  only  half  a  million  to  be  applied  to  1904. 
The  active  remainder  from  1902  of  1,114,000  francs  was 
all  that  prevented  a  deficit  of  84,000  francs  for  1903.  The 
expenses  increased  9  per  cent,  over  those  of  1902,  and  by 
reason  of  the  new  law  as  to  salaries  and  the  usual  in- 
creased expenses  of  state  management,  must  go  on 
increasing.  The  president  of  the  council  of  administra- 
tion, Von  Arx,  thinks  the  result  for  1903  satisfactory. 
The  trouble  will  begin  wheu  the  payments  on  the  sink- 
ing fund  commence  and  the  reduced  freight  and  pas- 
senger tariffs  have  their  full  effect.  For  1904,  a  deficit 
of  521,000  francs  was  estimated.  Large  expenditures 
for  new  work  such  as  the  Simplon  tunnel  and  the 
Ricken  cut,  soon  to  be  made,  amount  to  242,000,000 
francs.  These  will  require  careful  management  in 
order  not  to  overload  the  budget. 

The  benefits  obtained  by  nationalization  are 
stated  to  be  :  reduction  of  rates  ;  amelioration 
of  situation  of  employees,  as  to  salary  and  per- 
manency of  work  ;  betterment  of  service  ;  en- 
largement or  improvement  of  stations ;  the 
''amortization  "  of  rolling  stock  in  sixty  years. 
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BRIDGE  IN   C^HIVKLA   PASS,   ON  THK  TEHUANTEPEC  RAILWAY. 


MEXICO'S  ISTHMUS  ROUTE. 


PERHAPS  few  Americans  are  aware  of  tlie 
progress  that  lias  recently  been  made  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  in  the  direction  of 
improving  an  important  highway  of  commerce. 
President  Diaz  has  just  made  a  trip  of  inspec- 
tion to  the  isthmus,  and  as  a  representative  of 
the  Mexican  Government,  which  in  partnership 
with  a  firm  of  English  contractors  has  practi- 
cally rebuilt  the  trans-isthmian  railroad  and  trans- 
formed the  terminal  ports  of  Coatzacoalcos  and 
.Salina  Cruz,  has  expressed  his  satisfaction  with 
the  construction  work  as  now  practically  com- 
pleted. A  writer  in  Modern  Ilexico  describes  the 
president'stour  of  inspection,  and  sets  forth  some 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railway 
route.  The  isthmus  is  situated  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Mexico,  in  the  states  of  Vera  Cruz 
and  Oaxaca.  The  distance  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
in  a  bee-line,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles.  One  important  topographical  feature  of 
the  isthmian  territory  is  its  comparatively  level 
character.  The  rise  from  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf 
side  is  very  gradual,  and  culminates  in  the 
Chivela  Pass,  at  a  height  of  only  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  feet,  whence  the  descent  to  the  Pa- 
cific is  comparatively  abrupt.  The  isthmus  af- 
fords certain  advantages  for  interoceanic  com- 
munication. Tlie  wi'iter  in  Modern  Mexico  holds 
that  Tehuantepec  is  much  nearer  to  the  axial 
line  of  the  world's  trade  than  either  Nicaragua 
or  Panama,  and  to  support  this  contention  he 
gives  the  following  table  of  distances  in  English 
miles    between    some  of    the  chief    commercial 


ports  of  the  world  by  the  three  American  isth- 
muses : 


Via 
Panama. 


New  York  to  San  Francisco 

New  Yorlc  to  Puget  Sound 

New  York  to  Sitka 

New  York  to  Bering  Straits 

New  York  to  Acapulco 

New  York  to  Mazatlan 

New  York  to  Hongkong 

New  York  to  Yokoliama 

New  York  to  Melbourne 

New  York  to  Auckland 

New  York  to  Honolulu 

New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco.. 

New  Orleans  to  Acapulco 

New  Orleans  to  Mazatlan 

Liverpool  to  San  Francisco 

Liverpool  to  Acapulco 

Liverpool  to  Mazatlan 

Liverpool  to  Auckland 

Liverpool  to  Honolulu 

Liverpool  to  Yokohama 

Liverpool  to  Melbourne 


Via 

Via 

Tehuan- 

Nicara- 

tepec. 

gua. 

4,92.5 

5,651 

5.647 

6,.524 

6,347 

7,113 

7,788 

8,,524 

2,723 

3,.507 

3,476 

4,232 

11.597 

13,313 

9,984 

10,626 

11,068 

11,357 

9,345 

9,745 

6,.566 

7,390 

3,.561 

4,776 

1,454 

2,631 

2,027 

3,357 

8,274 

8,783 

6,076 

6,639 

6,714 

7,364 

12,.584 

12,877 

9,805 

10,.533 

13,2213 

13,758 

14,113 

14,499 

6,107 
6,855 
7,.5.55 
9,101 
3,988 
4,675 
12,645 
11,211 
11,471 
9,813 
7,705 
5,415 
3,296 
3,98:3 
9,071 
6,9.52 
7,640 
12,777 
10,670 
14,175 
14,435 


It  is  claimed  that  the  opening  up  of  a  trade 
route  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  will  be 
of  especial  benefit  to  the  middle  AVest  of  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  northern  terminal  of  the  Te- 
huantepec Railway  is  810  miles,  and  the- total 
distance  by  rail  and  water  from  Chicago  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  by  way  of  the  Mexican  isthmus  is 
only  1,875  miles.  The  average  saving  in  dis- 
tance by  the  Tehuantepec  route  over  Panama  to 
all  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  Eui'ope  is  about   1,250  miles.     The 
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.MAP  OF  THE  TEHUANTEPEC  RAILWAY. 

writer  of  this  article  assumes  that  it  will  take 
a  steamer  about  one  day  to  pass  throug-h  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  the  freight  about  two  days  to 
pass  over  Tehuantepec  from  ship  to  ship,  but  it  is 
not  clear  whether  tlie  time  consumed  in  loading 
and  unloading  in  breaking  .cai'go  is  included  in 
tliis  estimate  of  two  days  or  not.  If  it  is  included, 
there  would  be  an  advantage  to  Tehuantepec  of 
about  four  days. 

The  isthmus  also  has  advantage  over  Panama 
in  the  matter  of  healthfulness  of  climate.  For 
sailing  vessels,  also,  the  Panama  Canal  is  under 
serious  disadvantage  owing  to  the  calms  which 
prevail  on  Ijoth  shores  opposite  Panama. 

HOW    THE    RAILROAD    WAS    BUILT. 

This  writer  gives  an  extended  account  of  the 
various  projects  for  utilizing  the  Tehuantepec 
route,  beginning  with  the  early  government 
surveys  and  coming  down  to  the  construction 
of  the  present  railroad,  and  finally  its  recon- 


struction under  the  auspices  of  the  Mexican 
(xovernment.  The  Mexican  Congress,  in  the 
year  1 89(i,  authorized  tlie  government  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  a  private  firm  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Tehuantepec  Railway  and  ter- 
minal })orts.  According  to  an  agreement  made 
in  1902,  the  Mexican  Republic  and  the  firm  of 
S.  Pearson  &  Son  (Ltd.)  entered  into  a  contract 
for  fifty-one  years,  the  corporate  working  capital 
of  seven  million  dollars  to  be  furnished  in  equal 
shai'es  by  the  two  parties.  The  following  dis- 
position is  to  bo  made  of  the  annual  corporate 
earnings:  (1)  payment  of  operating  expenses, 
maintenance  of  track,  etc.,  and  the  formation 
of  a  reserve  fund  for  repairs  ;  (2)  payment  of 
interest  on  loans  ;  (3)  payment  to  the  two  part- 
ners of  an  interest  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital 


STEEI,  WHAKVES  AT  COATZAC^OALCOS. 


PRESENT  WOODEN  PIER  AT  SALINA  CRUZ. 

furnished  by  them  ;  (4)  refundment  of  losses 
in  the  previous  years  which  were  charged  to 
capital  ;  (5)  payment  of  interest  at  5  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  capital  devoted  to  the  Coat- 
zacoalcos  port  works  ;  (G)  the  surplus  to  be 
divisible  between  the  government  and  the  con- 
tractors, as  follows  :  during  the  fii^st  thirty-six 
years,  65  per  cent,  to  the  government  and  35  per 
cent,  to  the  contractors  ;  during  the  next  five 
years,  68^-  per  cent,  to  the  government  and  the 
balance  to  the  contractors  ;  during  the  next  five 
years,  72^-  per  cent,  to  the  government  and  the 
balance  to  the  contractors  ;  in  the  last  five  years, 
76-^  per  cent,  to  the  government  and  the  balanre 
to  the  contractors. 

The  railroad  is  said  to  be  now  in  excellent 
pliysical  condition.  The  main  line  between  the 
two  ports  is  about  193  miles  long,  and  there  is  a 
branch  line  of  17  miles.  On  the  main  line,  IIS 
miles  are  laid  with  steel  rails  eighty  pounds  to 
the  yard,  and  the  remainder  with  fifty-six-pound 
rails,  altliough  the  latter  ai'e  being  replaced  rap- 
idly. The  greater  part  of  the  line  is  ballasted 
with  gravel  and  crushed   rock.     Nearly  all  of 
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the  bridges  are  of  steel  with  solid  masonry  abut- 
ments. Oil  is  burned  as  fuel  on  this  railway, 
Ijeing  found  to  he  about  30  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  coal  or  wood.  The  minimum  depth  of  water 
m  the  two  harbors,  after  the  completion  of  oper- 
ations now  in  progress,  will  be  not  less  than  ten 
meters. 

It  is  predicted  in  Mexico  that  the  opening  of  the 
Tehuantepec  route  with  its  ports  in  full  operation 
will  bring  about  a  large  increase  in  the  exchange 
of  products  between  Mexican  and  Central  Ameri- 


can Pacific  and  Atlantic  ports,  as  well  as  between 
the  interior  sections  of  Mexico  and  its  Pacific 
States.  The  cost  of  transportation  will  be  greatly 
reduced  via  the  Tehuantepec  route  as  compared 
with  the  long  hauls  via  the  railway  lines,  as  at 
present.  At  the  present  time,  traffic  between 
Mexico  C'ity  and  Mexican  Pacific  ports  moves 
via  Mexican  and  United  States  railway  lines 
through  the  crossings  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
natural  route  for  this  traffic  is  by  way  of  Salina 
Cruz  and  the  Tehuantepec  Railway. 


THE  CREDIT  LYONNAIS  AND  ITS  FOUNDER. 


ATTENTION  has  been  directed  anew  to  the 
famous  French  banking  institution,  the 
Credit  Lyonnais,  which  has  branches  in  all 
parts  of  the  woi'ld,  by  the  recent  death  of  its 
founder,  M.  Henri  Germain,  the  well-known 
French  financier  and  politician. 


"'^'^^^V 


THE  LATE   HENRI   GERMAIN. 

(Founder  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  who  died  on  February  2, 
190.5,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.) 

M.  Germain  was  l)orn  in  Lyons,  in  February, 
1824.  He  had  a  useful  public  life,  having  been 
elected  to  the  legislative  corps  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ain  in  1869.  In  1871,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Assembly,  which  afterward 
became  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1885,  he 
was  elected  a  membcu-  of  the  Academy  of  Moral 
and   Political   Sciences,  puljlishing,  successively, 


works  on  parliamentary  law,  finance,  and  poli- 
tics. M.  Germain  had  an  unusual  oratorical 
gift  and  a  fine  legal  mind.  It  was  as  financier, 
however,  and  the  founder  of  the  famous  Credit 
Lyonnais  that  his  title  to  fame  is  most  secure. 

The  first  branches  of  his  great  banking  insti- 
tution were  founded  in  the  city  of  Lyons  and 
vicinity  in  18G3.  In  the  Correspondant  (Paris), 
the  story  of  tlie  successful  enterprises  of  this 
well-known  Lyons  banker  is  told  by  Franz 
Heymann.  It  was  easy  enough,  declares  this 
writer,  to  establish  the  banks  in  the  Lyons  zone, 
but  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of  France  was  more 
difficult,  and  to  occupy  Paris  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  establish  several  banks  to  overcome 
the  great  obstacle  of  distance.  The  aims  Henri 
Germain  sought  to  attain  in  founding  the  great 
bank  were  simply  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
business  men  and  others  all  the  services  of  a 
bank  by  offering  them  every  possible  facility  for 
credit,  and  by  extending  the  field  from  Lyons 
and  Paris  to  every  large  city  in  France  and  the 
important  capitals  abroad,  and  to  constitute  a 
numerous  clientele  recruited  from  all  classes  of 
the  population,  from  artisans  and  small  capital- 
ists to  great  meix'hants  and  large  employers  of 
laljor  the  world  over. 

The  secret  of  M.  Germain's  extraordinary  suc- 
cess lay  in  knowing  how  to  invest  without  risk 
the  capital  and  money  deposited,  and  in  invest- 
ing such  enormous  sums  where  they  were  easily 
realizable  at  any  time.  Security  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  bank  was  at  all  times  his  supreme 
aim.  Another  element  of  success  lay  in  his  con- 
viction of  the  importance  of  great  reserve  funds. 
He  believed  in  regular  dividends,  and  the  large 
reserve  fund  which  he  accumulated  and  re- 
garded as  indispensable  enabled  him  to  assure  a 
regular  dividend  and  inspired  confidence  in  the 
future.  His  wisdom  in  adopting  this  principle 
was  jtistified  when  the  Franco  ■  German  AVar 
broke  out  in  1  .S7(). 
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MENZEL,  THE  GREATEST  GERMAN   NATIONAL  ARTIST 


AN  elaborate  study  and  characterization  of  tlie 
late  Gorman  artist,  Adolf  von  Menzel,  and 
his  career,  fills  the  greater  part  of  one  of  the  lat- 
est issues  of  the  illustrated  German  weekly,  the 
JUustrirte  Zeitwng  (Leipsic  and  Berlin).  Many 
reproductions  of  the  artist's  work  are  also  given. 
Speaking  of  the  universal  esteem  in  which  Men- 
zel was  held,  the  writer  of  the  article  says  : 

His  death  is  lamented  by  an  entire  great  nation,  in 
which  he  figured  as  a  national  and  popular  personality, 
honored  in  life  and  in  death  with  truly  regal  honors, 
such  as  have  never  before  been  bestowed  on  any  artist 


MENZEL  IN  HIS  HOME  AT  BERLIN. 

(The  artist  is  the  little  old  man  In  the  chair ;  his  friend  is  Professor  Wernei 
director  of  the  Berlin  Academy.) 


upon  German  soil.  .  .  .  He  could  look  back  upon  a  life 
in  which  effort  and  labor  combined  with  wonderful 
gifts  to  form  a  comprehensive  genius.  Our  grief  for 
his  loss  must  be  outweighed  by  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
that  German  art  was  enriched  by  such  a  man,  and  that 
his  powers  endured  to  the  close  of  his  long  life. 

Referring  to  the  advanced  age, — eighty-nine 
years, — at  which  the  artist  died,  the  writer  ex- 


presses his  amazement  that  his  work  should  have 
continued  to  exhibit  all  the  vigor  of  youth,  the 
sure  touch,  the  keen  vision,  the  flow  of  fancy, — 
all  that  characterized  his  genius  at  its  highest 
point  of  development.      He  proceeds  : 

German  art  seventy  years  ago,  when  but  few  note- 
worthy artists  reflected  ci-edit  upon  it,  and  when  the 
most  original  and  perhaps  best  work— and  most  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  time — was  done  in  caricature,  and  Ger- 
man art  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century !  Can  any  greater  contrast  be 
imagined  ?  And  Adolf  von  Menzel,  had  he  outlived  him-  ■ 
self  in  the  long  span  which  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  limit  of 
two  generations,  had  he  expend- 
ed his  spiritual  capital,  does  his 
art  in  old  age  exhibit  a  morose 
chai-acter,  a  senile  style,  indica- 
tive of  decadence  ?  We  admire 
the  works  of  his  youth,  which 
stand  out  far  above  the  other 
productions  of  his  time  ;  we  mar- 
vel at  the  wealth  of  fancy  which 
he  expended  with  a  facility  alto- 
gether unknown  at  that  time  ; 
we  gaze  enchanted  at  every  litli- 
ographic  effort,  upon  the  numer- 
ous large  and  small  examples  of 
liis  crayon  work,  but  we  must  at 
the  same  time  say  to  ourselves 
that  this  master  remained  true 
to  himself  to  a  great  old  age,  in 
his  tendencies,  his  whole  art- 
creed  ;  nay,  that,  with  a  pro- 
phetic spirit,  he  marched  decades 
in  advance  of  his  time,  embody- 
ing a  new  era  long  before  it  was 
recognized  as  such  by  the  thou- 
sands of  other  artists. 

Menzel,  the  article  goes  on 
to  say,  possessed  a  fertile  im- 
agination, Init  was  never 
swayed  by  bold,  incompre- 
hensible ideals.  We  find  the 
leading  motives  and  subjects 
of  his  art  indicated  : 

Menzel  was  born  ,at  a  time 
wliich  followed dii'ectly  upon  the 
period  of  tlie  greatest  humilia- 
tion for  our  country,  but  he  grew 
up  with  Prussianism  {Prcusscn- 
tuiti),  whose  moral  elevation  and 
historic  mission  he  followed 
from  step  to  step  as  a  sympathetic  patriot.  And 
it  is  in  Prussianism,  in  the  past  under  the  great 
Frederick,  to  which  one  was  glad  to  be  transported 
when  current  politics  seemed  barren  and  disconsolate, 
and  in  the  Prussianism  of  the  gi-eat  present,  upon 
whose  political  vigor  our  national  existence  depends, 
that  tlie  highest  powers  of  liis  art  are  rooted.  He  lives 
in  it  with  his  predilections,  witli  all  his  individual 
needs  and  cravings,  with  all  the  fiber  of  his  being.  .  .  . 
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In  his  artistic  training,  too,  the  departed  master  was 
rooted  exclusively  in  German  soil.  In  his  j-outhfiil 
days,  while  still  a  student,  the  German  artist  Visited 
Italy  to  consecrate  himself  and  his  art.  Meuzel  was 
likewise  in  Paris  in  later  years,  always  studying  his 
surroundings  with  the  open  gaze  of  a  keen  observer. 
But  foreign  "influences,"  such  as  we  perceive  in  other 
artists,  especially  under  the  effect  of  the  French  atmos- 
phere, are  not  to  be  found  in  him.  His  art  remained, 
on  the  conti-ary,  the  expression  of  his  own  individual- 
ity ;  that  is  why  it  remained  German,  and  not  only  as 
regards  its  essential,  material  content. 

But  in  regard  to  his  own  time  also,  he  has,  as 
an  artist,  come  to  be  considered  an  historian  of 
unquestioned  authority  and  veracity.  He,  the 
appointed  lierald  of  Prussianism,  its  fame  and 
its  greatness,  served  Emperor  AYilliam  I.  with 
equal  inspiration,  albeit  his  work  liere  was  essen- 
tially easier,  because  he  had  lived  through  the 
period  and  been  a  witness  of  the  incidents  whicli 
his  pencil  portrayed.  Still  fresh  in  all  minds 
are  the  two  paintings,  repi-esenting  striking 
occurrences  in  recent  Prussian  history,  "  The 
Coronation  of  the  King  at  Kcinigsberg "  and 
"The  Departure  for  the  Field  in  1S70."  What 
telling  foi'ce  and  penetrating  insight  has  the 
master  displayed  in  the  first  one,  "  making  every 
figure,  even  to  the  farthest  one,  in  spite  of  all 
outward  pomp,  a  fascinating  study  ;  and  what 
sparkling  life  in  the  second  picture,  where  in 
every  form  a  portion  ol"  the  history  of  our  age 


Reduced  from  the  drauin;;  l.y  Menzel. 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 


ONE  OF  MENZKL's  ISEST-KNOWN   NATIONAIj  GERMAN  TYPES. 

is  made  to  live  again  !  "     The  article  concludes 
with  the  mention  of  Menzel's  chief  productions. 

In  the  year  1836  appeared  the  "  Memorabilia  of  Bran- 
denburg History,"  an  episodic  i-epresentation  of  the 
landmarks  of  German  history  up  to  the  battle  of  Leip- 
sic.  But  his  favorite  theme  was  the  time  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  With  the  vision  and  the  truth  of  the  histo- 
rian he  depicted  particulars  in  the  life  of  the  great  king, 
his  personality,  his  official  acts,  his  contemporaries,  and 
his  surroundings.  To  this  category  belong  the  illustra- 
tions to  Kugler's  "History  of  B"'rederick  the  Great" 
(1840  to  1842),  which  carried  the  artist's  name,  at  the 
time,  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  An  undertaking  of 
artistic  imijortance  was  furnished  him  in  illustrating 
the  works  of  Frederick  the  Great.  King  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV.,  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  con- 
ceived the  project  of  republishing  the  complete  w'orks 
of  his  great  ancestor,  and  of  making  this  publication, 
which  was  to  be  presented  to  foreign  monarchs  or  to 
meritorious  individuals  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  a  most 
splendid  specimen  of  bookmaking.  For  this  work  Men- 
zel drew,  between  the  years  1843  and  1849,  two  hundred 
illustrations,  which  were  reproduced  as  woodcuts  by 
famous  artists.  There  followed  likewise  illustrating 
the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  lithographic  work, 
"The  Army  of  Frederick  the  Great"  (600  colored  litho- 
graphs; 18.5T),  and  the  collection  of  woodcuts,  "From 
King  Frederick's  Time."  Of  his  numerous  larger  paint- 
ings we  .shall  name  only  those  that  are  best  known: 
"  The  Round  Table  of  Frederick  the  Great,"  "  The  Flute 
Concert  at  Sans  Souci "  (Berlin  National  Gallery),  "The 
Coronation  at  Kcinig.sberg"  (in  the  Berlin  Palace),  and 
"The  Departure  for  the  Field,  1870"  (Xational  Gallery). 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS. 


■^  ^  dren  already  born  may  yet  walk  dry- 
shod  from  the  mainland  of  New  York  State 
Reservation  to  Goat  Island,  across  the  present 
bed  of  Niagara  River."'  AVith  this  startling 
prediction  ^Ir.  Alton  D.  Adams  opens  an  article 
in  the  ]\Iarch  number  of  Cassier's  Magazine. 
This  writer  declares  that  certain  economic,  in- 
dustrial, and  political  forces  are  working 
strongly  toward  this  result,  and  that  their 
course  can  be  stayed  only  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  Government.       It  is  not  so  muc^h  to  their 


1G.''),;'>40  cubic  feet  \m'.v  second;  and  this  latter 
amount,  great  as  it  is,  is  said  to  be  not  beyond 
the  capacity  of  water-power  developments  like 
those  now  in  progress  about  Niagara  to  seriously 
diminish  or  even  dry  up  the  Falls.  From  esti- 
mates lately  obtained  of  the  various  hydraulic 
plants  now  operating  or  in  course  of  construction 
on  both  sides  of  the  Falls,  it  appears  that  these 
plants  have  a  total  capacity  of  about  48,800  cubic 
feet  per  second,  or  over  29  per  cent,  of  the  min- 
imum discharge  of  the  river.  The  consumption 
of  water  by  the  })rospective  new   barge  canal. 


;)WF,R-TRANSM1SSI()N  FROM   NU 


extraordinary  height  as  to  their  great  volume 
of  water  that  the  Falls  ow(^  their  beauty  and 
grandeur,  and  as  Mr.  Adams  shows  that  any 
diversion  of  the  water  of  the  Great  Lakes  re- 
duces by  just  so  much  the  amount  that  goes 
over  the  Niagara  cataract,  it  matters  little  as  to 
this  result  whether  water  is  taken  from  Lake 
Michigan,  at  Chicago,  or  whether  it  is  diverted 
from  Niagara  River  near  the  upper  rapids  and 
then  discharged  into  the  gorge  below  by  means 
of  canals,  pipe  lines,  or  tunnels.  Either  pro- 
cess, it  is  declared,  will  dry  up  the  Falls  if  it  be 
allowed  to  progress  sufficiently  far. 

According  to  the  measurements  of  United 
States  engineers  in  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the 
normal  discharge  of  the  Niagara  River  for  mean 
level  in  Lake  Erie  is  222,000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond,   but  this    sink.s,   at    times,   to    as    little    as 


following  the  line  of  the  present  Erie  Canal  from 
Buffalo  to  Savannah,  will  greatly  add  to  the 
drain,  while  the  Chicago  drainage  canal  is  already 
said  to  require  as  much  as  6,000  cubic  feet  per 
second.  Mr.  Adams  estimates  that  the  total  di- 
version of  water  from  the  Great  Lakes  about 
Niagara  Falls,  for  all  purposes,  will  reach  as 
much  as  67,400  cubic  feet  per  second  when 
all  of  the  works  now  operating  or  under  con- 
struction are  carried  out  to  their  full  au- 
thorized capacity.  This  would  be  41  per 
cent,  of  the  minimum  discharge  of  the  Niagara 
River. 

That  Mr.  Adams  has  in  no  way  exaggerated 
the  prospective  diversion  of  Niagara's  water  for 
power-transmission  is  indicated  by  the  accom- 
panying map,  which  was  prepared  by  students 
of  the  problem  several  years  ago. 
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THE   LARGEST  WATERFALL  IN  THE  WORLD. 


NIAGARA  lias  a  i-ival,  if  we  may  credit  the 
news  which  comes  to  us  througli  the  JUn- 
strirte  Zeitung  (Berlin),- — a  formidable  rival, — in 
the  falls  of  theYgnassu,  which  river  forms  part  of 
the  boundary  between  Brazil  and  the  Argentine 
Republic.  That  such  a  stupendous  cataract  has 
only  lately  been  discovered  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  situated  in  an  almost  impenetrable 
forest,  some  fifteen  hundred  kilometers  (a  kilo- 
meter is  a  little  over  .6  of  a  mile)  distant  from 
the  nearest  city,  Buenos  Ayres.  The  discoverer 
is  Senor  Horaccio  Anasagasti,  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  who  says  : 

I  have  seen  and  studied  the  falls  of  tlie  Niagara  and 
the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi.  I  have  also  meas- 
ured the  Ygnassu  Falls,  and  these  I  declare  to  be  the 
largest  of  the  three.  I  suppose  many  will  doubt  this,  but 
I  feel  confident  that  within  a  j'ear  this  cataract  will  be 
acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  natural  wonder  in  the 
world.  For  the  last  one  hundred  and  ten  kilometers 
of  its  course,  the  Ygnassu  winds  through  a  rugged, 
mountainous  country  ;  some  eighteen  kilometers  before 
it  joins  the  Parana  it  flows  with  terrible  swiftness  and 
bends  to  the  right,  and  here  are  the  falls.  The  preci- 
pice down  which  the  river  plunges  is  210  feet  liigh, 
while  that  of  tlie  Niagara  is  only  KiT,  and  the  width  is 
15,133  feet, — almost  three  times  that  of  the  Horseshoe 


and  the  American  Falls  combined.  Moreover,  whereas 
it  is  estimated  that  one  hundred  million  tons  of  water 
fall  every  hour  at  Niagai-a,  one  hundred  and  forty 
million  is  carried  every  hour  by  the  Ygnassu  Falls. 
At  every  season  this  cataract  puts  all  the  others  in  the 
shade,  but  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the  river  rises  from 
six  to  ten  feet,  it  is  simply  stupendous. 

Niagara,  however,  need  have  no  fear  that  her 
throng  of  worshipers  will  be  appreciably  lessened 
for  the  present,  for  it  is  a  wearisome  journey  to 
reach  the  Ygnassu  Falls.  From  Buenos  Ayres, 
only  about  half  the  distance  of  fifteen  hundred 
kilometers  can  be  covered  by  rail.  Then  several 
hundred  kilometers  by  boat  brings  the  traveler 
into  an  utterly  uninhabited  region  and  lands  him 
still  some  miles  from  the  falls.  All  this  will  be 
changed  when  the  railroad  from  Paranagua,  in 
Brazil,  to  Villa  Rica  and  Asuncion,  in  Paraguay, 
is  completed,  for  the  road  will  go  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vgnassu  to  the  point  where  it  empties 
into  the  Parana,  and  this  is  where  the  falls  are. 
But  there  are  still  many  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come in  the  building  of  this  road,  and  for  a  long 
time  to  come  Buenos  Ayres  will  probably  re- 
main the  starting-point  foi-  the  long  and  tij-esome 
jot;rney  to  the  falls. 


PHOSPHORESCENT  FISHES. 


I^HROUGH  the  expeditions  sent  out  to  in- 
vestigate life  in  the  abysses  of  the  ocean, 
many  remarkable  facts  have  been  brought  to 
light  concerning  the  conditions  that  prevail  there 
and  the  characteristics  which  the  deep-sea  animals 
seem  to  have  developed  in  I'esponse  to  these  con- 
ditions. 

The  water  shuts  out  the  light  at  such  great 
depths,  and  plants  cannot  exist  there,  conse- 
quently animals  must  adapt  themselves,  not  only 
to  the  lack  of  plant  food,  but  also  to  the  enor- 
mous pressure  of  the  water  and  the  perpetual 
darkness. 

In  a  paper  read  befoi'e  the  German  Zoological 
Society,  and  published  in  the  Yerliandlangen  dor 
JJeid.sc/ien  Zoologischen  Gesellschaft  (Leipsic),  Prof. 
A.  Brauer,  of  Marburg,  says :  "The  changes  which 
the  eyes  of  the  deep  sea  fishes  show,  especially 
the  transition  to  the  so-called  telescope  eyes  in 
the  fishes  of  many  different  families,  are  con- 
sidered as  adaptations  to  the  peculiar  light  i-ela- 
tions  of  the  deep  sea,  for  the  most  important 
difference  in  the  conditions  of  life  which  dis- 
tinguish this  region  from  all  others  appears  to 
be  the  lack  of  sunlight  and  its  apparent  com- 


pensation by  the  phosphorescent  light  of  the  or- 
ganisms living  there.  There  are  differences  in 
the  structure  of  the  vertebrate  eye  which  up  to 
the  present  time  have  been  found  only  in  this 
region." 

Unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of  these  forms 
is  so  limited  that  there  is  hardly  any  answer  for 
questions  concerning  the  significance  of  the  great 
varietyshown  in  the  structure  andarrangement  of 
these  organs, — how  the  light  originates,  whether 
it  is  colored  or  not,  whether  it  is  continuous  or 
intermittent,  and  whether  the  fishes  always  re- 
main in  the  deep  sea,  where  the  effects  of  the 
sunlight  would  be  completely  excluded,  or 
whether  they  rise  nearer  the  surface  at  times. 

The  writer  finds  four  important  kinds  of  light 
organs.  One  kind  of  tentacle  light  organ  con- 
sists of  modified  strands  of  the  dorsal  fin,  and 
there  may  be  one  or  two  of  these  light  organs 
placed,  usually,  on  the  forehead,  but  in  some 
fishes  on  the  tip  of  the  nose,  from  which  position 
they  may  l)e  thrown  forward  while  the  fish  is 
swimming,  although  they  are  sometimes  thrown 
backward  toward  the  tail. 

Anothei'  kind  lies  on   the  ventral  side  of  the 
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body,  toward  the  tail,  and  is  provided  with  a 
circular  or  ellipsoid  reflector  that  sparkles  with 
violet.  I'ed,  or  green  light  during  life.  These 
organs  lie  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin,  which 
is  transparent  above  them. 

Another  tyi)e  consists  of  masses  of  closed 
glands  capriciously  located  on  barbels,  at  the 
base  of  the  tail  fin  or  of  the  ventral  fin,  or  dis- 
posed in  great  oblong  masses  on  the  gill  covers. 

A  fourth  type  of  phosphorescent  organ  unites 
the  characteristics  of  nearly  all  the  other  kinds 
found  on  the  head  and  back.  These  may  be 
limited  to  the  ventral  side  in  some  fishes,  or 
they  may  extend  over  the  back  in  others  ;  tliey 
may  be  ari'anged  in  regular  rows,  or  groups  in 
some  instances,  and  in  others  they  may  be  scat- 
tered irregularly.  There  may  be  as  many  as  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  of  these, — large,  small, 
and  medium  sized, — packed  thickly  together. 

In  some  fishes  there  are  enormous  numbers  in 
the  skin  over  the  stomach,  the  back,  and  in  many 
other  places.     They  consist  of  small  pyramidal 


or  flat  plates,  made  up  of  cells  filled  full  of  high- 
ly refracting  granules,  and  inclosed  in  a  sheath, 
but  with  no  pigment  and  no  reflector. 

In  all  the  different  types  the  light  seems  to 
be  produced  by  gland  cells,  while  the  pigment, 
I'eflectors,  etc.,  are  merely  accessory  structures. 

Another  very  peculiar  light  organ  is  called  the 
orbital  organ.  The  writer  is  unable  to  explain 
the  use  of  it,  for  it  is  completely  covered  with 
pigment  on  the  outside,  and  the  light  produced 
by  it  would  necessarily  be  thrown  directly  into 
the  eye,  a  condition  that  would  apparently  inter- 
fere with  distinct  vision. 

As  a  theory  to  account  for  the  possible  im- 
portance of  light  organs  in  general  to  the  deep- 
sea  fishes,  it  is  suggested  that  by  their  position 
and  arrangement  they  serve  as  recognition 
marks,  just  as  brilliantly  colored  plumage  in 
birds,  stripes,  spots,  and  other  markings  in  wild 
animals,  serve  as  signals  or  as  recognition  marks 
for  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  living  on 
the  land. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CHILDREN'S  COURT. 


RECENTLY  there  have  been  established  in 
several  American  cities  courts  having 
jurisdiction  over  juvenile  delinquents  exclu- 
sively. This  is  an  innovation  in  American  legal 
practice,  and  has  occasioned  much  comment, 
favorable  and  unfavorable.  We  are  indebted 
to  Tom  Watson's  Magazine  (New  York,  April), 
for  a  full  exposition  of  the  purposes  and  proce- 
dure of  the  New  York  Children's  Court,  con- 
tributed to  that  periodical  by  the  Hon.  Joseph 
M.  Deuel,  who  was  the  author  of  the  legislation 
creating  the  court  and  is  now  one  of  its  justices. 
As  Judge  Deuel  explains,  it  was  formerly  tl)e 
practice  in  New  York,  as  in  other  large  cities, 
to  take  all  children  charged  with  crime  or  want 
of  proper  guardianship,  or  found  in  a  state  of 
destitution,  to  the  various  police  courts.  In  the 
matter  of  guardianship,  destitution,  and  some  of 
the  minor  offenses,  the  magistrate  had  power  to 
hear  and  determine.  In  cases  of  felony  and 
misdemeanor,  trial  was  required  in  the  higher 
courts,  where  there  were  many  delays,  few  in- 
dictments, and  scarcely  any  convictions.  The 
ill  efi'ects  of  such  a  system  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. As  Judge  Deuel  points  out,  the 
youthful  offenders  who  returned  home  unpun- 
ished became  heroes  in  the  estimation  of  their 
companions,  and  even  considered  themselves  im- 
mune to  punishment  because  of  some  superior 
skill  in  eluding  the  officers  of  the  law.  "  Each 
became  a  missionary  in  crime  to  corrupt  others. 


HON.   JOSEPH    M.    DEUEL. 

(Justice  of  the  New  York  Children's  Court.) 

became  a  chief  of  admiring  associates,  and  spent 
his  time  and  energy  in  devising  methods  of  pil- 
lage and  robbery.  In  consequence,  organized 
bands   of    youthful   desperadoes    sprang   up   in 
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various  parts  of  tlie  city.      Each  of  these  became 
known  as  'de  gang.'  " 

Judge  Deuel  states  that  ten  years  ago  pick- 
pockets in  the  teens  were  a  rarity.  After  a 
while,  however,  the  frequency  of  arrests  for  this 
offense  became  noticeable,  and  in  1900  it  was 
nothing  unusual  to  have  several  of  these  youthful 
pickpockets  arraigned  in  one  day  in  the  Essex 
Market  Court.  Prom  picking  pockets,  these 
youthful  criminals  soon  branched  out  in  other 
forms  of  larceny,  becoming,  in  time,  bur- 
glars, highway  robbers,  forgers,  till-tappers,  and 
wagon  tiiieves.  Under  the  old  system  of  ad- 
ministering justice,  the  time  and  thought  of  tlie 
judges  were  chiefly  taken  up  with  adult  cases, 
and  little  attention  could  be  given  to  the  re- 
straint and  supervision  of  the  children.  The  re- 
sult was  that  sympathetic  leniency  was  the  rule 
in  the  New  York  courts,  as  Judge  Deuel  shows. 
Even  if  the  judges  had  had  the  time  and  the  in- 
clination, they  were  powerless  in  this  matter, 
because  grand  jurors  failed  to  indict  and  petit 
jurors  could  not  be  persuaded  to  convict. 

THE    court's    efforts    TO    GET    INFORMATION. 

The  New  York  Children's  Court  has  been  in 
existence  about  two  years  and  a  half,  and  dur- 
ing this  time  several  impartant  reforms  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  cases  of  minors 
have  been  instituted.  One  of  these  reforms  con- 
sists in  the  abolition  of  the  almost  endless  de- 
lays which  formerly  halted  the  wheels  of  justice. 
Children  are  brought  up  for  trial  not  later  than 
the  day  following  arrest,  and  they  do  not  have  to 
return  unless  convicted.  Even  then,  many  are 
permitted  to  go  home  after  a  statement  by  the 
bench  of  the  offense  with  which  they  are 
charged,  the  reasons  making  it  objectionable, 
and  the  consequences  sure  to  follow  a  repetition. 
But  there  is  an  aim  on  the  part  of  the  court  to 
do  away  with  the  expression  of  sympathy  or 
sentiment  during  tlie  trial.  Each  culprit  has  the 
benefit  of  counsel, — if  not  employed  by  the 
parent,  invariably  assigned  by  the  court.  A 
dispassionate  and  methodical  inquiry  is  con- 
ducted under  strict  legal  methods,  and  the  pris- 
oner has  the  advantage  of  every  technicality 
known  to  criminal  practice.  The  justice  presid- 
ing is  both  judge  and  jury.  He  has  absolute 
control  over  future  proceedings. 

When  the  justice  comes  to  pronounce  the 
defendant  guilty  and  sentence  him  to  punisli- 
ment,  the  controlling  principle  followed  by  the 
Children's  Court  is  that  what  is  best  for  the 
boy  is  best  for  society.  In  order  to  decide 
whether  it  is  wiser  to  commit  the  boy  to  some 
reformatory  or  to  permit  him  to  return  home, 
an  endeavor  is  made  to  learn   everything   possi- 


ble about  the  boy  himself,  his  habits,  disposi- 
tion, environment,  and  previous  record.  The 
boy's  record  at  school,  if  he  has  one,  is  obtained. 
The  opinion  of  his  employer,  if  he  is  at  work, 
is  also  sought.  The  law  permits  the  court  to 
get  information  through  any  channel,  and  fre- 
quently several  days  are  required  to  gather 
material  upon  which  the  court  finally  acts.  In 
this  matter,  the  court  relies  largely  on  the 
records  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  which  show,  immediately 
at  the  close  of  a  trial,  whether  there  has  been  a 
previous  conviction.  If  it  is  found  that  there 
has  been  such  conviction,  a  suspended  sentence 
or  a  parole  generally  follows.  By  suspended 
sentence  is  meant  that  the  criminal  punishment 
is  not  then  inflicted,  but  may  be  in  the  follow- 
ing week,  or  month,  or  some  time  thereafter, 
but  will  not  be  so  long  as  the  youngster  is  of 
good  behavior. 

THE    PAROLE    SYSTEM    AND    IT.S    RESULTS. 

In  the  case  of  a  first  offense,  no  matter  how 
serious  it  may  be,  sentence  is  usually  deferred 
and  the  child  put  on  parole  pending  the  gather- 
ing of  further  information,  and  during  this  time 
the  child  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  parole 
oflBcer,  to  whom  there  must  be  a  report  each 
week,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period, — from  four 
to  six  weeks, — appearance  and  report  in  court. 
If  the  boy's  conduct  is  reported  as  excellent, 
sentence  is  suspended.  If  there  is  improvement 
on  former  conduct,  parole  is  continued.  If  the 
boy  continues  in  his  old  ways,  sentence  is  im- 
posed, or  there  may  be  a  short  parole  with  a  cer- 
tain commitment  at  the  end  if  a  radical  change 
is  not  shown.  One  instance  cited  by  Judge 
Deuel  as  indicating  the  value  of  this  method  of 
procedure  is  outlined  by  him  in  the  following 
paragraphs  : 

In  October  last,  a  widow  had  lier  only  child,  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  taken  into  custody  by  the  police  for  absolute 
incorrigibility;  he  stayed  out  nights,  associated  with  bad 
companions,  would  not  work,  and  was  rude  and  insolent. 
On  the  following  morning,  the  mother  appeared  in  court 
to  press  the  charge  under  oath  and  insisted  that  the  boy 
be  committed  forthwith.  The  usual  practice  was  fol- 
lowed,— the  boy  was  remanded  to  the  society  and  an 
investigation  ordered  ;  the  report  confirmed  everything 
the  mother  had  alleged,  and  the  few  days  of  separation 
had  in  no  way  changed  her  determination  to  have  the 
boy  committed,  for,  as  she  declared,  she  was  completely 
discouraged,  and  he  was  past  redemption.  Something 
about  the  boy  led  me  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  I 
said  to  her,  "  I  think  we  had  better  give  this  young  man 
just  one  more  chance,"  and,  turning  to  him,  I  said, 
"Don't  you  think  so,  my  boy?" 

"Yes,  judge,"  was  the  quick  re.sponse. 

After  some  conversation  with  the  mothei',  who  finally 
relented,  a  five  weeks'  parole  was  ordered.    On  the  re- 
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tiiru  day,  both  were  iu  court.  Tlie  boy,  tidy  in  appear- 
ance, stood  erect  and  looked  me  manfully  in  the  eye  as 
he  took  his  place  before  the  bench.  Tlie  parole  ofTicer's 
report,  in  writing,  told  nie  that  immediately  following 
parole  the  boy  had  secured  a  position  in  a  hardware 
store,  and  by  indu*>try,  attention,  and  intelligence  had 
obtained  a  voluntary  promise  of  increased  wages  ;  that 
he  had  spent  his  evenings,  during  parole,  at  home, 
whidi  the  motlier  confirmed,  and  with  moistened  eyes 
she  cidded  : 


"  I  could  not  ask  for  a  better  boy,  and  we  are  both 
happy."  The  boy  had  found  what  he  could  do  by  trying, 
and  was  satisfied.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
which  was  the  prouder  and  happier,  the  mother  or  son, 
as  they  left  court  together. 

This  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  cases  men- 
tioned by  Judge  Deuel,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate 
some  of  tlie  beneficial  results  obtained  in  New 
York  by  the  establishment  of  this  court. 


THE  ZEMSKI  SOBOR,  THE  RUSSIAN  LAND  PARLIAMENT. 


IN  a  series  of  •'  Little  Letters"  in  the  Xovoye 
Vremya,  the  well-known  St.  Petersburg  daily, 
the  elder  Suvorin,  father  of  the  editor,  strongly 
advocates  the  project  of  summoning  the  Zemski 
Sobor,  the  ancient  Russian  land  parliament. 
This  body  has  been  convoked  only  in  times  of 
great  national  stress.  The  Romanoff  dynasty 
itself  was  called  to  the  tlirone  by  a  Zemski  So- 
bor, in  1610,  which  made  Michael  Romanoff 
Czar.      M.  Suvorin  asserts  that  Alexander  IIL 


M.  YEKMALOV. 

(A  Liberal,  and  minister  of  agriculture.) 

intended  to  summon  the  Zemski  Sobor  despite 
the  opposition  of  his  court.  In  1902,  says  Su- 
vorin, "  I  had  a  conversation  about  the  Zemski 
Sobor  with  the  late  minister  of  the  interior, 
Plehve." 

I  have  always  been,  and  am  now,  very  much  in  favor 
of  again  convening  this  ancient  national  institution. 
We  ought  to  return  to  our  aucient  forms.     Next  to  the 


strong  government  which  must  take  care  not  to  be  de- 
ceived or  misled,  there  should  be  this  Zemski  Sobor  as 
a  separate  power, — aid,  ally,  critic,  and  collaborator  for 
the  welfare  of  the  fatherland. 

In  conclusion,  M.  Suvorin  recalls  the  fact 
that  the  Zemski  Sobor  does  not  mean  a  gather- 
ing of  representatives  of  peasants  alone.  It  is 
properly  composed,  he  points  out,  of  70  per 
cent,  nobles.  AVe  have,  he  concludes,  four  es- 
tates,— the  clergy,  the  nobility,  the  merchants, 
and  the  peasants.  He  believes  that  there  should 
be  summoned  about  one  hundred  representatives 
of  each  estate,  proportionately  chosen. 

An  historical  analysis  of  the  Zemski  Sobor  as 
an  institution  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
London  Sjyeaker.  Outlining  the  history  of  the 
institution,  the  Speaker  says: 

The  writs  of  summons  to  this  assembly  have,  for- 
tunately, been  preserved,  and  they  show  that  the  as- 
tjembly  was  composed  of  representatives  of  each  of  the 
estates  sitting  in  common  with  the  boyarsof  the  council, 
the  high  commission  of  the  clergy,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  regular  and  irregular  military  forces  that 
had  been  formed  in  the  emergency  by  the  creation  of 
the  various  folkmotes.  The  higher  clergy,  who  have 
generally  been,  as  they  are  to- day,  the  stanchest  cham- 
pions of  absolutism,  were  drawn  into  this  popular 
movement  because  the  obnoxious  Polish  priuce  was,  of 
course,  a  Catholic. 

The  Zemski  Sobor  met  at  different  times,  and 
they  were  summoned  on  different  principles: 
but  two  facts  in  their  history  have  an  interest- 
ing bearing  on  the  present  situation  in  Russia. 
The  first  Zemski  Sobor  was  summoned  by  Ivan 
the  Terrible  in  1550,  and  in  its  first  session  the 
Czar  made  a  speech  attributing  to  the  boyars  the 
misgovernment  and  the  miseries  of  the  nation. 
Before  this,  the  only  assemblies  were  the  Douma, 
or  council  of  the  nobility,  and  the  high  com- 
mission of  the  clergy.  The  result  was  pacifica- 
tion and  an  era  of  reform. 

The  .second  fact  is  that  Zemski  Sobors  were  always 
summoned  to  help  the  Czar  in  some  emergency,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  emergency  of  a  foreign  war.  Peter  the 
Great  did  not  want  any  such  assemblies,  and  he  found 
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it  easier  to  carry  out  his  mighty  reforms  without  their 
assistance.  But  Nicholas  II.  is  not  Peter  tlie  Great. 
His  people  are  complaining  of  the  bureaucracy  as  Ivan 
the  Terrihle's  people  were  complaining  of  the  boyars, 
and  he  is  entangled  in  a  war  as  grave  and  as  unfor- 
tunate as  any  of  the  wars  with  Poland  or  the  Crimean 
Tartars  that  obliged  other  rulers  to  convene  this  as- 
sembly. 

The  Zeinski  Sobers  varied  in  their  composi- 
tion, but  on  two  "occasions,  in  1644  and  1682, 
they  included,  not  only  the  superior  clergy,  the 
higher  nobility,  the  lower  clergy,  and  the  lower 
nobility,  the  three  grades  of  Muscovite  mer- 
chants, and  the  citizens  of  urban  districts,  but 
even  peasants  established  on  the  lands  of  the 
state.  The  session  was  opened  by  the  Czar  or  by 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  explained  the  reasons 


why  the  assembly  had  been  summoned  to  the 
delegates,  the  members  of  the  Douma,  and  the 
clerical  synod.  The  assembly  then  divided  itself 
by  its  estates,  the  estates  deliberated  on  the  ques- 
tions proposed,  and  the  result  was  presented  sep- 
arately by  each  estate  in  writing. 

But  the  Sobers,  though  they  could  not  initiate  legis- 
lation, used,  in  replying  to  the  governnient  demand,  to 
make  known  their  sentiments  on  Russian  politics. 
Their  position,  of  course,  was  Tuuch  less  important  than 
that  of  English  parliaments,  but  they  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  various  reforms,  and  they  were  certainly  a 
check  on  the  despotism  of  provincial  governors  and  the 
exactions  of  the  bureaucracy.  If  Nicholas  II.  summons 
a  Zemski  Sobor  to-day  he  is  not  likely  to  find  it  less 
in  earnest  in  defending  the  people  of  Russia  from  the 
bureaucracy  and  the  grand  dukes. 


MORE  RUSSIAN  HISTORY  IN  THE  DOCUMENTS. 


TMMEDIATELY  after  the  St.  Petersburg 
-•-  massacre  of  January  22,  the  Russian  censor 
gave  notice  to  all  the  press  of  the  empire  that 
the  publication  of  any  news  about  the  events  of 
tliat  fatal  Sunday,  other  than  that  given  in  the 
Official  Messenger,  was  prohibited.  Of  course, 
this  was  not  strictly  obeyed.  The  text  of  the 
now  famous  petition  to  the  Czar  which  the  work- 
men were  not  permitted  to  present  was  the  first 
to  get  out.  Following  is  a  close  rendering  of 
the  petition,  which  was  entitled 

"THE  PETITION  OF  THE  ST.   PETERSBURG  WOKKlNCiMEN 
TO  THE  CZAR,   OUR  SOVEREIGN." 

We,  the  workingmen  of  St.  Petersburg,  our  wives, 
children,  and  helpless  old  parents,  come  to  you,  our 
sovereign,  to  seek  justice  and  protection.  We  are  re- 
duced to  extreme  poverty,  we  are  being  oppressed  and 
burdened  with  unbearable  toil.  Insults  are  showered 
upon  us,  we  ai'e  not  recognized  as  human  beings,  but 
are  treated  like  slaves,  who  must  bear  their  bitter  fate 
in  silence.  We  have  suffered  and  endured,  but  now  we 
are  driven  further  and  further  into  the  gulf  of  poverty, 
lawlessness,  and  ignorance.  Despotism  and  official 
arbitrariness  oppress  us,  and  we  are  being  stifled.  Our 
strength,  oh.  Sovereign,  has  given  out,  and  our  patience 
is  exhausted.  We  have  reached  that  fearful  climax 
when  death  is  preferable  to  a  prolongation  of  our  un- 
endurable sufferings.  We  have,  therefore,  laid  aside 
our  work  and  informed  our  employers  that  we  shall  not 
resume  it  again  until  our  dejuands  have  been  satisfied. 
We  ask  for  very  little.  We  desire  only  that  without 
which  life  is  not  life,  but  drudgery  and  an  everlasting 
torture.  We  first  requested  that  our  employers  con- 
sider our  needs  with  us,  but  this  was  denied  us.  We 
were  even  denied  the  right  to  speak  about  our  needs, 
finding  that  the  law  does  not  grant  us  such  a  privilege. 
Our  petitions  have  been  proven  to  be  illegal.  We  have 
asked  that  the  working  day  consist  of  only  eight  hours, 
that  a  uniform  rate  of  pay  for  labor  be  agreed  upon, 
that  our  misunderstandings  with  the  lower  management 


of  each  and  every  working  establishment  be  looked 
into,  that  the  daily  pay  of  the  common  laborer  and  of 
women  be  raised  to  one  ruble,  that  overtime  labor  be 
abolished,  that  we  receive  competent  medical  attention 
and  without  any  insults,  that  the  shops  be  built  in  such 


VLADIMIR  KOKOLENKO. 

(The  Liberal,  and  editor  of  Eussknya  Bonatxro.) 

a  way  that  people  should  be  aljle  to  work  in  tlieni 
without  meeting  there  with  premature  death  from  ter- 
rible draughts,  rain,  and  snow.  Each  and  everything, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  our  employers,  was  against 
the  law,  each  petition  a  misdemeanor,  and  our  wish  to 
improve  our  condition  was  considered  to  be  an  audacity, 
highly  insulting  to  our  employers. 

Sovereign  !    More  than  three  hundred  thousand  of 
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\\>^  are  here.  All  these  are  recognized  as  hiuiiau 
beings  only  from  their  outer  appearances.  In  reality, 
not  a  single  Ininian  right  is  granted  to  them,  not  even 
the  right  of  speech,  of  tlionght,  of  gathering,  of  discuss- 
ing our  wants  and  of  adopting  measures  for  the  im- 
proveinent  of  our  conditions.  Each  and  every  one  of 
us,  who  only  dares  to  raise  his  voice  in  the  defense  of 
the  working  class,  is  thrown  into  prison  and  sent  into 
l)aiiishment.  A  good  heart,  a  responding  soul,  is  pun- 
ishable as  a  crime,  and  to  pity  a  man  who  is  oppressed, 
deprived  of  his  rights  and  exhausted  through  torture, 
means  to  commit  the  most  terrible  misdemeanor.  Sov- 
ereign! Is  this  in  accordance  with  the  divine  laws, 
through  the  favor  of  which  you  are  rialing  ?  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  live  under  such  laws?  Is  not  death  better, — 
death  for  all  of  us,  the  laboring  men  of  Russia  ?  I^et  the 
capitalists  and  the  officials  live  and  enjoy  life.  This  is 
what  confi'outs  us,  Sovereign !  This  is  why  we  are  gath- 
ered here  before  the  walls  of  your  palace.  Here,  is 
where  we  seek  our  last  safety.  Do  not  deny  thy  people 
help.  Lead  them  out  from  the  pit  of  lawlessness,  beg- 
gary, and  ignorance!  Grant  them  the  means  which  will 
enable  them  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  lift 
from  them  the  unendurable  yoke  of  officialdom.  De- 
stroy the  wall  which  separates  you  from  your  people 
and  let  them  govern  the  country  together  with  you. 
For  you  are  appointed  for  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  this  happiness  the  officials  wrench  from  out  of  our 
very  hands.  It  does  not  i-each  us.  We  have  only  sorrow 
and  humiliation.  Look  iipon  our  requests  without 
anger  and  with  attention.  They  are  meant,  not  for  the 
bad,  but  for  the  good,  of  both  our.selves  and  you,  our 
Sovereign.  Not  aiidacity  impels  us  to  speak,  but  the 
realization  of  the  unavoidable  necessity  for  all  to  escape 
from  such  an  unendurable  condition. 

Russia  is  by  far  too  great,  her  needs  are  by  far  too 
numerous  and  varied,  that  the  officials  alone  should  be 
able  to  govern  her.  It  is  necessary  that  the  people 
themselves  should  come  to  their  own  help,  for  the 
people  alone  know  their  true  needs.  Do  not  refuse 
their  assistance, — receive  it.  Order  immediately  that 
the  representatives  of  all  classes,  of  all  bodies,  in  Russia 
should  forthwith  come  together.  Let  there  be  the 
capitalist,  the  workingman,  the  official,  the  clergyman, 
the  doctor,  and  the  teacher  ;  let  all,  whoever  they  may 
be,  elect  their  own  representatives.  Let  each  be  equally 
free  in  his  right  of  election,  and  for  this  purpose 
order  jthat  the  elections  for  the  constituent  assembly 
shoiild  take  place  under  conditions  favorable  to  all, 
and  by  a  secret  and  equal  ballot.  This  is  our  chief 
request, ^ — everything  depends  upon  it.  It  is  the  chief 
and  only  balm  for  our  bleeding  wounds,  and  without  it 
our  sores  will  forever  run  and  will  at  last  and  quickly 
drive  us  to  death.  However,  one  measure  could  not 
heal  all  our  wounds  ;  other  measures  are  also  necessary, 
and  we  speak  to  you  in  a  straightforward  and  open 
manner,  like  to  a  father,  our  Sovereign.  The  following 
measures  of  relief  are  indispensable  : 

I. — Measures  to  provide  against  the  ignoi'ance  and 
against  the  deprivation  of  the  rights  of  Russians.  The 
freedom  and  inviolability  of  the  person,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  meeting,  free- 
dom of  religious  conscience.  General  and  compul.sory 
popular  education,  the  expense  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
government.  That  the  ministers  should  be  accountable 
to  the  people,  and  that  lawfulness  in  government  should 
be  guaranteed.  That  every  one,  without  any  exception, 
should  be  equal  before  the  law.     An  immediate  recall 


of  all  who  may  have  .suffered  on  accoiint  of  their  con- 
victions. 

II. — Measures  against  the  poverty  of  the  people.  To 
do  away  with  indirect  taxation  and  to  substitute,  in- 
stead, a  direct,  progressive  income  tax.  To  abolish  re- 
deeming payments,  to  establish  a  cheap  rate  of  interest, 
and  to  hand  over,  gradually,  the  land  to  the  people. 

HI. — Measiires  against  the  oppression  of  labor  by 
capital.  The  safeguai-ding  of  labor  by  the  law.  The 
freedom  of  labor  unions,  both  of  iinskilled  and  skilled 
labor.  The  working  day  to  consist  of  eight  hours,  and 
that  overtime  work  be  regulated.  The  freedom  of 
labor  to  fight  capital.  That  repi'e.sentatives  of  the 
laboring  classes  should  participate  in  working  out  a 
project  for  insuring  the  workingmen  by  the  govern- 
ment.    Fair  pay  for  lal)or. 

These,  Sovereign,  are  our  chief  wants,  for  which  we 
come  to  you.  Command,  under  oath,  their  fulfillment 
and  you  will  render  Russia  happy  and  illustrioiis,  and 
your  name  will  be  engraved  on  our  hearts  and  on  those 
of  our  descendants  for  ever  and  ever.  But  if  you  do  not 
command,  if  you  do  not  respond  to  our  prayer,  we  shall 
die  here  on  this  square,  before  your  palace.  There  is  no 
place  whither  we  can  go,  and  nothing  to  look  forward 
to.  Two  ways  remain  open  for  us, — one  leading  to  free- 
dom and  happiness,  the  other  to  the  grave.  Point  out, 
oh,  Sovereign,  the  one  you  prefer  for  us,  and  without  a 
murmur  will  we  take  it,  may  it  even  be  the  road  to 
death.  Let  our  lives  be  a  sacrifice  for  suffering  Rus.sia. 
We  do  not  begrudge  her  such  a  sacrifice.  Gladly  will 
we  offer  it. 

COMMENT    OF    EMINENT    KUSSIAN    EDITORS. 

A  number  of  the  most  prominent  Russian 
journalists  had  the  courage  to  even  venture 
comments,  in  the  usual  skillful  manner  forced 
iipon  them  by  the  censor.  The  editorial  com- 
ments of  the  well-known  author,  Vladimir 
Korolenko,  in  his  monthly,  the  Russkaya  Bogatsvo 
(Russian  AVealth),  and  the  remarks  of  the 
prominent  jurist,  Vladimir  Gessen,  in  his  weekly, 
Pravo  (Right),  are  especially  worthy  of  note  as 
indicating  how  deep  is  the  grief  and  the  despair 
of  the  intelligent  portion  of  Russian  society  at 
the  horrors  of  that  fateful  day.  These  horrible 
events,  says  M.  Gessen,  "  still  haunt  us." 

In  the  ears  of  the  voluntarj^  and  involuntary  wit- 
nesses of  these  occurrences  there  still  ring  the  volleys, 
the  cries,  and  the  piteous  groans  of  the  victims,  and 
there  still  appears  before  their  eyes  the  procession  of 
sleighs  loaded  down  with  dead  and  dying  men,  women, 
and  children,  the  smoke  of  gunpowder,  the  blood. 
These  accursed  pictures  will  long  rise  before  us,  to 
trouble  us  as  a  living  reality,  and  may  they  bring  a 
blush  of  shame  to  him  who,  innnediately  after  the 
events  of  the  9th  (22d),  attempted  to  relegate  these  oc- 
currences "to  the  region  of  memories  extremely  unfor- 
tunate, but  also  extremely  instructive."'  Surely,  if  there 
are  men  who  have  learned  nothing  even  noAV,  let  the  in- 
telligent witnesses  of  these  happenings  forget  nothing. 

The  lot  of  the  Russian  journalist  is  a  hard  one 
at  best,  continues  M.  Gessen.  but  at  the  present 
moment  his  hardships  are  unendurable.  He  can- 
not give  the  facts,  and  to  comment  without  the 
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facts  is  a  liard  task.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  writ- 
ing, Russia  knew  of  the  happenings  of  January 
1)  (22)  only  what  it  was  permitted  to  know  from 
the  government  statement  which  appeared  the 
following  day  in  the  Pravitelstvcnny  Vyestnik 
(OflBcial  Messenger). 

The  tragedy  that  shocked,  on  Monday,  the  entire  civ- 
ilized world  is  described  there  in  a  few  cold-blooded 
sentences.  The  workingmen.  we  are  told,  repaired  in 
great  ci-owds,  on  January  9  (22),  toward  the  center  of  the 
city.  In  several  places  there  occurred  bloody  collisions 
between  them  and  the  troops,  because  of  the  stubborn 
refusal  of  the  crowds  to  disperse,  as  ordered,  and  be- 
cause of  the  actual  attack  on  the  military  in  some  cases. 
Nine  places  are  then  mentioned  where  volleys  were 
fired  against  the  crowds.  Finally,  the  number  of  killed 
is  give  a  as  76,  and  of  the  wounded  as  233.  The  last 
official  figures  went  .somewhat  further, — 96  killed  and 
333  wounded.     And  nothing  more  but  a  period. 

"THE    BREAKING    UP    OF    THE    STAGNANT    RUSSIAN 
LIFE." 

The  traditions  and  habits  of  Russian  life,  says 
Korolenko,  have  been  so  formed  that  "  whenever 
anything  of  significance  appears  in  it,  anything 
of  unusual,  or  perhaps  of  stern  significance,  the 
first  password  given  out  is  silence,  instead  of  free 
discussion  and  of  critical  illumination." 

Now  we  are  no  longer  blind,  and  we  note  even  in  the 
"instructions"  of  the  committee  of  ministers  the 
authoritative  confession  that  the  "  establishment  of  the 
full  authority  of  the  law"  equal  for  all  is  the  most 
pressing  need  of  the  country,  and  that  its  absence  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  our  present  misfortunes.  But  when, 
under  the  guise  of  distinct  governoi's,  there  was  intro- 
duced into  our  unfortunate  existence  the  opposite 
principle,  the  beginning,  presumably,  of  the  paternal 
authority  of  one  class  over  another,  that  deprived  the 
many  millions  of  peasants  of  all  legal  guaranties,  the 
first  measure  that  was  recognized  as  essential  was  the 


curtailment  of  the  right  of  the  press  to  comment  on 
and  to  criticise  the  new  institution. 

This  is  also  true,  he  continues,  of  the  events  of 
the  fateful  "  Vladimir's  Day." 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  reproduce  the  details  of  this 
terrible  picture.  Perhaps  it  will  soon  be  depicted  in 
unbiased  history.  .  .  .  Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  measure 
its  true  extent.  .  .  .  For  reasons  that  are  quite  evident, 
we  shall  also  refrain  from  the  critical  discussion  of  these 
events.  ...  It  is  a  great,  oppressive,  irreparable  mis- 
fortune. Like  a  gloomy  specter,  like  a  terrible  warn- 
ing, it  has  appeared  on  the  line  of  demarcation  that  is 
to  indicate  the  breaking  up  of  the  stagnant  Russian 
life,  the  beginning  of  its  new  era.  .  .  .  We  have  lived 
through  so  little  since  the  beginning  of  the  much- 
promising  discussions  on  unification  and  confidence, 
and  we  have  lived  through  so  much  since  those  volleys 
and  the  cavalry  attacks  in  the  streets  of  the  capital. 
.  .  .  The  whole  Russian  life  appears  to  us  as  if  having 
halted  in  indecision  and  horror,  like  the  legendary 
giant  before  whom  there  suddenly  appeared  at  the 
cross-roads  a  terrifying  phantom.  Whither  to  go  fur- 
ther ?  Or  to  go  at  all  ?  And  may  there  be  at  all  any 
faith  in  the  future,  and  may  we  repent  at  the  still 
recent  delightful  formulas  ?  Is  it  possible  that  all  this 
may  again  be  questioned  ?  The  tragedy  of  our  life  for 
the  last  decade  is  marked  by  the  impotency  of  all  at- 
tempts to  break  the  magic  circle  of  bureaucratic  reac- 
tion. When  outward  calm  is  established  in  the  wearied 
nation,  its  hopeless  silence  is  accepted  as  a  sign  of  pros- 
perity and  contentment.  And  we  hear,  then,  that  no 
reforms  are  necessary,  for  everything  is  satisfactory. 
And  everything  is  satisfactory,  from  the  very  fact  that 
no  reforms  are  apparent  on  the  political  horizon.  But 
when  the  outward  prosperity  is  replaced  by  indications 
of  discontent  and  alarm,  the  beginning  of  attempts  at 
reform  are  at  once  discontinued,  being  considered  pre- 
mature. They  are  unnecessary  when  everything  is 
quiet.  They  are  inadmissible  when  there  is  political 
fermentation.  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  our  most 
recent  history, — such  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the 
bureaucratic  creative  power. 


RUSSIAN  EDITORS  ON  THE  MINISTRY  OF  PRINCE  MIRSKI. 


IT  is  now  generally  recognized  in  Russia  (the 
rest  of  the  world  realized  it  some  time  ago) 
that  the  brief  ministry  of  Prince  Svyatopolk- 
Mirski  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Russia's  internal  development.  In 
the  few  months  during  which  he  held  office,  the 
prince  was  enabled  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  for 
Russia's  progress,  and  it  is  now  admitted  that 
had  he  been  supported  in  all  his  views  much  of 
the  present  internal  disorder  ■  in  Russia  would 
have  been  prevented.  Despite  the  rigors  of  the 
censorship,  Russian  periodicals  have  been  com- 
menting, with  much  feeling,  on  the  prince's 
retirement,  and  (it  may  almost  be  said  without 
exception)  in  a  eulogistic  tone.  The  St.  Peters- 
burg Vfjedomosli  says  : 


Noble  in  all  his  views  and  aims,  the  prince's  ministry 
was  heralded  with  the  greatest  joy  by  all  Russia,  of 
whatever  nationality,  and  this  same  Russia  regrets  his 
retirement  from  his  elevated  post,  for  he  has  accom- 
plished a  task  perhaps  the  most  difficult  in  the  whole 
empire.  After  the  harsh  and  unfair  regime  of  Plehve, 
which  was  destructive  of  the  very  foundations  of  the 
empire,  and  positively  intolerable,  the  accession  to  power 
of  such  an  enlightened  and  affable  minister  as  Prince 
Svyatopolk-Mirski  could  not  but  have  a  cheering  in- 
fluence on  our  whole  gloomy  social  organization.  He 
came  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  breaking  through  the  clouds, 
showing  us  the  blue  sky,  and  holding  out  hopes  for  the 
future. 

The  Sviet  declares  that  the  work  of  the  prince 
will  not  pass  away.  He  taught  us,  says  this 
journal,  that  the  government  must  have  confi- 
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donee  in  the  people,  otherwise  it  denies  its  own 
legitimate  existence.  The  Russ  echoes  these  sen- 
timents.     It  declares  : 

The  future  cool-blooded  historian  who  will  be  able 
to  civlmly  consider  the  troublesome  times  for  Russia  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  will  perhaps  say, 
'•  The  knight  of  an  hour."  He  was  so,  but  it  is  knight- 
hood nevertheless.  Our  bureaucratic  institutions,  exist- 
ing for  centuries,  are  not  windmills,  and  a  struggle  with 
tliem  is  highly  honorable  even  for  the  defeated.  But  a 
breach  in  their  armor  has  really  been  made.  The  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  live  under 
existing  conditions  has  permeated  the  whole  of  Russian 
society,  even  the  bureaucracy  itself. 

In  the  direction  of  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
says  the  St.  Petersburg  Gazeta,  Prince  Mirski 
scored  a  real  victory.  This  view  is  also  grate- 
fully set  forth  by  the  Novosti.  The  SJovo  finds 
a  resemblance  between  the  retiring  minister  and 
Czar  Alexander's  great  secretary,  Count  Loris 
Melikov.     The  Slovo  says  : 

After  the  retirement  of  Loris  Melikov,  there  again 
came  into  action  the  famous  screw  of  repression.  We 
Russians  generally  have  a  very  short  memory.  We 
learn  very  little,  read  very  little,  and,  besides,  are  not 
very  rancorous.  With  us,  old  wounds  heal  quickly, 
and  we  are  generally  ready  to  adopt  means  which  are, 
in  the  end,  useless.  The  old  screw  has  again  been  put 
into  motion,  and  we  have  reached  the  old,  well-known 
hollow, — the  same  place,  with  the  name  changed.  It  is 
Port  Arthur  instead  of  Sevastopol.  .  .  .  We  believe  that 
the  feeling  of  reverence  for  Prince  Mirski  will  grow, 
and  that  the  feeling  of  gratefulness  for  his  short  service 
as  minister  of  the  interior  will  continue  to  increase. 

The  two  progressive  papers,  the  Nasha  Zhisn 
(Our  Life)  and  Nashi  Ihii  (Our  Days),  which 
have  been  suspended  by  Prince  Mirski's  succes- 


sor, Bulygin,  are  rather  skeptical.     The  Nasha 
Zhisn  says  : 

Prince  Mirski  made  his  debut  by  turning  to  society 
with  the  word  "confidence."  Now,  this  is  precisely  the 
word  with  which  we  should  characterize  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  prince's  ministerial  activity.  Please 
notice,  however,  that  we  refer  to  the  programme, — not 
to  its  execution.  The  word  "confidence"  has,  during 
Prince  Mirski's  administration,  shown  all  its  strength 
and  all  its  weakness. 

The  Nashi  Dui  declares  : 

Beyond  a  doubt,  the  brief  ministry  of  Prince  Svyato- 
polk-Mirski  was  an  exemplification  of  good  impulses. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Prince 
Mirski  leaves  his  post  with  a  feeling  of  deep  disappoint- 
ment and  a  consciousness  of  his  own  helplessness  and 
the  futility  of  his  impulses. 

Of  the  Moscow  journals,  only  the  Rasskaija 
Vyedomosti  and  the  Russkaya  Pravda  comment 
in  any  way  upon  the  event.  The  first-named 
journal  declares  that  Prince  Mirski  has  rendered 
a  signal  service  to  both  the  Russian  Government 
and  the  Russian  people.  "  He  has  furnished  the 
government  with  the  means  of  becoming  direct- 
ly acquainted  with  the  real  desires  and  the  real 
aims  of  our  peaceful,  well-behaved  social  ele- 
ments." The  Russkaya  Pravda,  however,  be- 
lieves that  long  before  the  retirement  of  Prince 
Mirski,  Russian  society  had  lost  all  trust  in  the 
"  confidence  '"  policy.  Prince  Mirski,  this  jour- 
nal insists,  himself  underrated  the  power  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  .  "  Those  many  Russians  who  have 
looked  upon  Prince  Mirski  as  a  powerful  medi- 
ator between  the  government  and  the  Russian 
people  will  find  that  with  his  retirement  this 
connecting  link  has  vanished." 


MILITARY  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  PORT  ARTHUR. 


HOWEVER  surprising  to  European  military 
strategists  the  Japanese  successes  on  the 
Yalu  and  at  Liao-Yang  may  have  been,  these 
are  not  to  be  compared,  in  military  significance, 
to  the  siege  and  fall  of  Port  Arthur.  This  is 
the  verdict  of  the  German  military  critic,  Frei- 
herr  von  der  Goltz,  who  contributes  to  the 
Deutsche  Revue  an  elaborate  study  of  the  contri- 
butions to  the  science  of  warfare  already  made 
by  the  Japanese.     He  says  : 

The  most  searching  trial  of  the  genuine  efficiency  of 
the  Japanese  army  occurred  in  the  attack  on  Port 
Arthur.  Port  Arthur  was,  even  according  to  European 
standards,  a  strong  place.  Its  fall  signalizes  the  supe- 
rior efficiency  of  the  victor.  That  is  the  most  note- 
worthy fact  which  the  war  has  thus  far  brought  out. 
For  the  first  time  has  a  colored  race  confronted  a  white 


one  with  success.    It  is  nothing  less  than  a  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Freiherr  von  der  Goltz  does  not  indorse  the 
criticisms  so  fi'equently  made  as  to  the  sound 
judgment  of  the  Japanese  in  expending  such 
enormous  efforts  upon  the  subjection  of  Port 
Arthur.  He  holds  that  concentration  upon  that 
object  was  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
war. 

The  Japanese  have  been  widely  blamed  by  European 
critics  for  massing  strong  forces  before  a  fortress  in- 
stead of  utilizing  them  in  the  open  field,  but  unjustly 
so.  It  would,  doubtless,  have  been  advantageous  to  the 
Japanese  had  they  succeeded  in  driving  the  Russians 
completely  out  of  the  fertile  and  populous  section  of 
Manchuria.  That  they  woiTld  have  accomplished  had 
they  driven  them  beyond  Harbin   in  a  northwestern 
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direction.  A  great  achievement  it  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been,  but  it  would  not  have  decided  the  fortunes 
of  the  war.  If  the  naval  forces  set  in  motion  in  Europe 
had,  during  the  same  time,  joined  the  East  Asiatic 
squadron,  and  both  had  found  in  Port  Arthvir  a  strong, 
unimpaired  point  of  support,  it  would  have  meant  the 
end  of  Japan's  maritime  supremacy.  Japan's  connec- 
tion with  her  armies  on  the  mainland  would,  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  have  ceased  and  their  destruction  become 
only  a  question  of  time.  Port  Arthur  had  to  fall, 
therefore,  on  account  of  the  fleet  sheltered  thei-e,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  naval  port,  which  would  otherwise 
have  .served  the  enemy  as  a  base.  . . .  Even  to-day,  the  ma- 
jority of  military  authorities  have  no  doubt  of  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  Russia,  which  cannot  be  mortally  hurt 
by  Japan,  and  whose  wealth  of  resources  seems  to 
guai'antee  the  proseciition  of  the  war  until  the  total  ex- 
haustion of  her  bi'ave  adversary.  But  it  can  no  longer 
be  questioned  that  Japan  has,  by  the  fall  of  Port 
Arthur,  opened  up  the  possibility  of  being  the  final,  ami 
not  only  a  passing,  victor.  From  a  reserve  of  forty- 
five  million  inhabitants  she  can,  like  Russia,  recruit 
her  armies  for  a  long  time,  and  maintain  them  on  a 
level  to  command  respect.  Newly  arrived  recruits  are, 
of  course,  not  fully  trained,  serviceable  soldiers,  but 
much  seems  to  have  been  done  in  Japan  to  have  large 
re.serve  forces  in  readiness  during  the  war.  At  any 
rate,  we  gather  from  discriminating  reports  from  Tokio 
that  the  leading  men  there  are  prepared  for  a  long  war, 
and  that  they  regard  all  that  has  thus  far  happened  as 
only  a  prelude. 

The  enormous  loss  of    life    incurred    by  the 


GENERAL  STOESSEL  AND   HIS  WIFE   UPON'   THEIR  AKUIVAL 
AT  ODESSA. 


A    LITTLE   RUSSIAN   HERO  OF  PORT   ARTHIK. 

(This  twelve-year-old  boy  went  through  the  Japanese  lines 
several  times,  carrying  important  information.) 

Japanese  in  the  siege  is  justified  by  Freiherr  von 
der  Golz  both  upon  the  general  principle  that 
the  most  vigorously  prosecuted  war  is  in  the  end 
the  most  humane  and  upon  the  special  grounds 
applicable  to  the  particular  situation  in  hand. 
As  to  errors  of  judgment  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  siege,  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  were ' 
committed  ;  *'  but  where,  in  any  war,"  asks 
the  writer,  "  has  this  been  otherwise  ? "  The 
military  lessons  of  the  siege  are  numerous,  and 
not  least  remarkable  among  them  is  the  rehabili- 
tation of  methods  that  had  been  discarded  as 
antiquated. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  memorable 
siege  are  still  far  too  inexact  to  permit  a  reliable  judg- 
ment as  to  what  was  proper  or  improper  in  its  conduct. 
We  can  only  apprehend  from  the  cour.se  of  the  siege  in 
general  where  errors  may  possibly  have  been  committed. 
As  to  that,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  emanated  directly 
from  teachers  of  European  and  not  of  Japanese  origin, 
and  that  the  Japanese  may  perhaps  ascribe  them  rather 
to  what  they  learned  than  to  what  they  failed  to  learn. 
In  the  armies  of  p]urope,  the  developnujiit  of  heavy 
artillery  has,  in  the  last  few  decades,  played  an  imjior- 
tant  role.  Since  it  has  been  made  possible  to  use 
powerful  explosives  without  endangering  the  ordnance 
or  those  who   serve    it,   its   astounding   effects  have 
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iirouseil  widespread  coiiinient.  A  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  it  was  decided  to  furnish  it  to  coniniand- 
ers  in  the  field.  Then  followed  the  old  story.  It  has 
been  the  fate  of  all  innovations  to  fight  their  way  ar- 
duously to  recognition,  and  finally  to  be  overestimated. 
It  is  this  point  which  we  have  possibly  reached  at  this 
very  time.  The  effect  presented  to  the  sight  by  the 
cannonading  of  modern  heavy  artillery  is  an  altogether 
imposing  one.  Like  gigantic  trees,  clouds  of  smoke 
and  (Inst  loom  up  above  the  spot  where  a  missile  has 
struck,  and  a  shower  of  clods  and  debris  is  seen  whirl- 
ing in  the  air.  One  invohmtarily  feels  that  nothing 
conld  withstand  this  force.  Therein  lies  the  tempta- 
tion to  demand  entirely  too  much  of  this  modern  im- 
plement of  war.  It  is  expected  that  it,  hy  itself,  will 
suffice  to  bear  down  every  artful  means  of  resistance. 
A  theorj'  has  with  time  been  evolved  that  all  that  is 
required  is  to  place  the  heavy  artillery  in  a  favorable 
position  before  a  fortress,  under  fire  of  the  watchful 
defenders,  in  order  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  place.  A 
close  assault  has  widely  been  declared  to  be  superfluous. 
It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  a  resort  to  the  storm- 
ing of  the  bombarded  wox'ks  is  .still  regarded  as  admis- 
sible.    It  is  possible  that  the  Japanese,  who  have  care- 


fully studied  all  the  achievements  and  opinions  of 
Europeans,  started  out  with  the  same  ideas,  and  that 
they  experienced  the  disappointment  which  practice, 
precisely  in  war,  metes  out  to  the  best,  apparently  most 
correct,  theories.  It  seems  that  they  frequently  at- 
tacked too  soon,  and  that  they  erred  as  to  the  superior- 
ity of  their  artillery  as  a  whole,  or  perhaps  only  in  its 
relation  to  the  condition  of  the  bombarded  works. 
What  is  certain  is,  that  they  often  sustained  losses 
which  appear  disproportionately  heavy.  .  .  .  The  prac- 
tice, too,  of  digging  trenches  with  slow,  arduous  toil, 
using  pickaxe  and  shovel,  and  even  subterranean  war- 
fare, we  have  mostly  regarded  as  a  past  stage  of  devel- 
opment, which,  for  our  age,  should  belong  rather  to 
the  history  of  warfare  than  to  its  practice.  Both,  how- 
ever, were  revived  before  Port  Arthur,  and  on  a  gigan- 
tic scale.  This  must  provoke  our  earnest  attention. 
Many  other  methods  of  warfare  emerge  again  from  the 
past.  In  the  close  combat  about  the  forts,  the  small 
hand-grenade  played  a  part,  as  has  often  been  reported, 
such  as  it  did  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  one  used 
to-day  is,  naturally,  of  a  modernized  form,  and,  of 
course,  far  more  effective  and  terrible  than  its  prede- 
cessor. 


HAS  THE  RUSSIAN  CRISIS  BEEN  EXAGGERATED? 


THE  American  and  Englisli  reviews  teem 
witli  articles  on  the  sittiation  in  Russia. 
Among  the  most  noteworthy  English  contribu- 
tions is  the  article  entitled  ''  Revolution  hy  Tele- 
graph "  which  Mr.  R.  Long  writes  in  the  Fort- 
nightly  Revievi  from  St.  Petersburg.  Mr.  Long 
is  one  of  the  few  British  journalists  who  can 
speak  Russian  with  facility.  There  is  in  Russia, 
he  declares,  discontent,  but  no  revolution.  As 
representing  an  influential  group  of  American 
newspapers,  he  has  had  access  to  everybody, 
from  the  Grand  Duke  A'ladimir  down  to  the 
wildest  revolutionist,  and  he  sums  up  his  esti- 
mate of  the  whole  matter  as  follows  : 

The  essential  facts  are  perfectly  plain  to  those  who 
seriously  studied  events  on  the  spot,  unalfected  by  the 
tissue  of  incoherent  sensationalism  sent  over  the  long- 
suffering  wires  from  St.  Petersburg  to  London.  There 
was  no  i-evolution,  no  revolutionary  movement,  hardly 
any  revolutionary  feeling,  in  the  Russian  capital.  Of 
the  conditions  precedent  of  revolution,  not  one,  save 
widespread  anger  and  discontent,  exists.  There  is  not  an 
armed  people,  or  the  possibility  of  getting  arms.  There 
is  not  a  mutinous  soldiery.  There  is  not  an  exhausted 
treasury.  And  lastly,  and  most  important  of  all,  there 
is  little  symptom  of  any  great  religious  or  philosoph- 
ical awakening,  such  as  inspired  and  directed  the  suc- 
cessful popular  revolts  of  western  Europe. 

But  although  there  was  neither  revolution  nor 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  Mr.  Long  wai-ns  us 
that  this  does  not  imply  that  the  government's 
oppressive  policy  is  based  upon  the  confidence  of 
strength. 


The  one  fact  which  neither  party  disputes  is  that  au- 
tocracy is  suiferiug  from  the  incurable  weakness  of 
senility.  The  reactionaries,  in  fact,  are  more  wrath 
with  the  present  .system  for  its  feebleness  than  the  pro- 
gressives are  for  its  tyi'anny.  Russia  unanimously  be- 
lieves that  the  present  siipreme  opponent  to  sweeping 
reform  is  not  the  Czar,  who  has  no  power,  or  his  minis- 
ters, who  have  no  opinions,  but  a  certain  aged  and 
highly  placed  lady  who  adds  to  power  and  opinions  an 
inflexible  persistency  and  indomitable  heart.  I  regard 
the  complete  surrender  of  autocracy  to  the  people's  de- 
mands as  more  probable  than  the  enforcement  of  those 
demands  by  successful  revolt. 

NICHOLAS  II.   NOT  A  COWARD  OK  A   WEAKLING. 

Mr.  Long  pours  contempt  upon  the  stories 
that  were  spread  about  the  Czar  and  Bloody 
Sunday.  He  was  really  appalled  by  the  tragedy, 
and  was  prostrated  with  horror.  But  "  Nich- 
olas II.  is  no  more  responsible  for  the  shooting 
of  his  subjects  on  January  22  than  he  is  for  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon."  The  preposterous  legend 
of  his  alleged  cowardice  is  without  foundation. 
"Nicholas  II.  did  not  run  away  from  his  sub- 
jects, or  scuttle  from  palace  to  palace  to  escape 
the  perils  of  a  revolution  which  no  one  ex- 
pected." Nevertheless,  Mr.  Long  says,  frankly: 
'■  The  Czar  has  failed  as  a  ruler.  He  has  made 
no  fight.  His  subjects  neither  love  him  nor  dread 
him." 

The  convinced  reformers  hope  nothing  from  him. 
The  convinced  reactionaries  despise  him,  primarily,  for 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  truckling  to  the  unimperial 
sentiment  of  peace.  The  unnumbered  dumb  men  who 
liave  not  yet  learned  to  disci-iminate  between  reaction 
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and  reform  are  not  impressed  by  his  personality.  The 
merely  stupid,  unmoral  world  of  society  regards  him 
with  indiflference.  Even  his  domesticated  life  is  a  cause 
of  offense. 

EX-MINISTEK    WITTK    THE    INDISPENSABLE. 

But  if  Mr.  Long  is  hard  on  the  Czar,  he  has  evi- 
dently succumbed  to  the  glamour  of  M.  Witte. 

The  longer-headed  men  of  both  parties  agree  that 
there  is  only  one  man  in  the  empire  fit  to  face  the  peril. 
The  ex-finance  minister,  M.  Witte,  never  towered  above 
his  phrasemonger  colleagues  as  he  does  to-day.  Russia 
trusts  in  and  hopes  in  the  ex-minister  of  finance.  The 
rude,  brusque  manners,  never  laid  aside  save  when 
there  is  an  object  to  gain,  the  massive,  awkward  figure, 
the  unconcealed  irritabilitj'  of  speech  and  blunt  de- 
nunciation of  folly, — all  appeal  to  a  people  accustomed 
to  the  rule  of  the  elegant  weakling  phrasemongers  who 
have  hitherto  held  the  upper  hand  only  because  the 
vast  bureaucratic  machine,  which  they  pretend  to  con- 
trol, possesses  sufficient  cohesion  and  power  to  rule, 
though  badly,  by  itself.  During  the  last  five  years,  M. 
Witte  has  grown  gi-ayer,  more  morose  in  manner,  and 
less  inclined  to  the  civilities  of  ordinary  intercour.se. 
But  friends  and  enemies  alike  affirm  that  he  is  the  same 
man,  with  the  same  miraculous  power  of  work,  the 
same  resolute  bearing  toward  opposition,  the  .same  in- 
variable habit  of  doing  what  has  to  be  done  without 
hesitation  or  delaj'.  Nobody  knows  how  far  he  sympa- 
thizes with  reform.  He  has  in  a  brief  term  of  years  con- 
demned autocratic  oppression,  created  an  economic 
system  which  is  the  only  mainstay  of  the  autocratic 
system  left,  and  coquetted  witli  the  most  advanced 
Constitutionalists.     How  he  will  act,  no  one  knows. 


But  every  one  feels  that  he  will  at  least  act  decisively. 
He  will  not  be  a  petty  oppressor  or  a  half-hearted 
emancipator.  He  speaks  bitterly,  wears  his  irritation 
and  contempt  on  his  sleeve,  and  plainly  lets  every  one 
see  that  he  is  quite  conscious  of  his  power  to  drag  Rus- 
.sia  out  of  the  abyss  into  which  she  has  sunk  and  furi- 
ous at  the  ingratitude  with  which  he  has  been  treated. 
And  this  plain  speech  alienates  many  who  have  no  ob- 
jection to  his  policy.  Yet,  despite  his  condemned  finan- 
cial policy,  his  unbearable  manner,  his  doubtful  Liber- 
alism, there  is  not  one  intelligent  Russian  who  does  not 
mention  his  name  with  respect  and  awe. 

THK    MArHINK    KEEPS    GOING. 

The  machine  of  government  keeps  going,  de- 
spite all  the  discontent.  The  educated  classes 
dislike  it,  but  they  fear  that  but  for  its  support 
the  labor  movement  would  get  out  of  hand. 
"  Many  moderate  Liberals  affirm  that  a  success- 
ful working-class  revolt  would  culminate  in  a 
general  and  infuriated  attack  upon  every  one 
who  wore  the  '  European  '  garb  of  infamy  and  did 
not  cut  his  hair  over  the  nape,  wear  bast-shoes 
and  a  sheepskin  shuhay  Hence,  cultivated  so- 
ciety will  support  the  government  against  a 
working-class  revolt,  and  unarmed  and  distrusted 
labor  can  effect  nothing  by  itself.  Yet  Russia 
is  united  as  to  the  need  of  some  kind  of  repre- 
sentative government.  Editor  Korolenko  (of  the 
Bogatsvo)  says  :  "I  give  autocracy  two  years'  life 
at  most.  A  constitution  is  the  only  possible 
alternative  to  a  revolution  in  the  near  future." 


THE     FORCES  OPPOSED  TO  RUSSIAN  AUTOCRACY. 


SOME  time  last  autumn,  on  the  initiative  of 
several  members  of  the  Finnish  Opposition, 
the  representatives  of  eight  of  the  leading  oppo- 
sition organizations  in  the  Russian  Empire  held 
a  conference,  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  agree- 
ing on  the  possible  means  of  coordinating  the 
actions  directed  to  the  ends  that  might  be  shown 
to  be  common  to  all  those  organizations  strug- 
gling against  the  autocratic  system  in  the  Rus- 
sian Empire.  The  following  organizations  had 
been  invited  to  send  representatives  to  this  con- 
ference : 

The  Russian  Social  Democratic  Labor  party ;  the 
party  of  Socialist-Revolutionists  ;  the  Alliance  of  Lib- 
eration {Soyiiz  Osvohozhdieniya) ;  the  Poli-sh  Social- 
istic party  ;  the  Proletariat  Polish  Socialist  party  ;  the 
Social  Democracy  of  Poland  and  Lithuania ;  the  Polish 
National  League  ;  the  Lithuanian  Social  Democratic 
party  ;  the  White  Russian  Socialist  Group  ;  the  Ukra- 
inian Socialistic  party  ;  the  Ukrainian  Revolutionary 
party  ;  the  Lettonian  Social  Democratic  Labor  party  ; 
the  Alliance  of  Lettonian  Social  Democrats ;  the  Fin- 
nish Tial)or  party  ;  the  Finnish  Party  of  Active  Resist- 
ance ;  the  Georgian  Party  of  Socialist-Federalist-Rev- 
olutionists ;   the  Armenian  Social   Democratic  Labor 


Organization ;  the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Federa- 
tion, and  the  General  Jewish  Labor  Alliance  {the  Bund). 
Of  the  groups  enumerated, — all  of  which  had  originally 
expressed  fundamental  agreement  to  take  part  in  the 
conference, — the  following  organizations  sent  dele- 
gates: the  Party  of  Socialist-Revolutionists,  the  Alliance 
of  Liberation,  the  Polish  National  League,  the  Polish 
Socialistic  party,  the  Lettonian  Social  Democratic 
Labor  party,  the  Finnish  Party  of  Active  Resistance, 
the  Georgian  Party  of  Socialist-Federalist-Revolu- 
tionists, and  the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Federation. 
Three  organizations — the  Russian  Social  Democratic 
Labor  party,  the  Social  Democracy  of  Poland  and  Lith- 
uania, and  the  Ukrainian  Revolutionary  party — sent 
their  refusal  to  participate  in  the  conference  for  speci- 
fied motives.  Tlie  remaining  groups,  for  reasons  not 
known  to  the  conference,  sent  neither  delegates  nor 
reasons  for  holding  off. 

SOME    RESULTS    ACCOMPLISHED. 

The  conference  came  to  conclusions  set  forth 
in  the  minutes,  which  were  signed  in  the  origi- 
nal by  all  the  delegates  taking  part  in  the  de- 
liberations, with  the  exception  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Lettonian  Social  Democratic  Labor 
party,  who  declared  that  he  accepts  all  the  re- 
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suits  of  the  couforeiicc  ad  referendum.  In  order 
that  tlie  conference  should  not  be  without  influ- 
ence externally,  it  was  decided  to  publish  the 
condensed  minutes  of  tlie  assembly,  as  well  as  a 
declaration  of  the  demands  common  to  the  or- 
ganizations represented.  The  assembly  discussed 
the  possible  points  of  an  agreement  and  of  an 
harmonious  action  principally  within  the  limits 
of  the  following  three  sections  :  the  form  of 
government,  the  question  of  the  nationalities, 
and  the  question  of  the  means  of  carrying  on 
the  struggle.  V^e  quote  the  following  particu- 
lars from  the  minutes  of  the  conference: 

In  the  matter  of  the  political  reorganization  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  to  which  all  the  groups  represented 
alike  tend,  it  was  recognized  as  possible  to  declare  that 
the  simultaneous  object  of  the  struggle  can  be,  not  only 
the  negative  task — the  subversion  of  autocracy— and 
not  oulj'  the  general  formula  of  political  freedom  and 
fundamental  rights,  but  also  the  tending  toward  the 
attainment  of  the  political  reorganization  in  the  demo- 
cratic spirit,  which  is  likewise  common  to  all  the  par- 
ties holding  council  together.  A  manifest  proof  of  the 
general  tendency  of  these  parties  towai'd  the  political 
transformation  of  the  Russian  Empire  on  democratic 
lines  is  the  declaration — made  by  the  conference,  and 
identical  for  all  the  parties  participating — that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  popular  representation  is  to 
be  univei'sal  suffrage. 

Without  entering  into  a  closer  analysis  of  the 
controvertible  point  of  the  part  that  the  question 
of  the  nationalities  is  to  play  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundations  of  the  state  law  in  the  transformed 
Russian  state,  the  assembly  recognized  it  as  possi- 
ble to  declare  that  all  the  parties  taking  part  in 
the  conference  agree,  at  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  nationalities,  to  the  admission  to 
every  nation  of  the  right  of  deciding  about  itself 
{samoopredieJeniye),  and  of  tlie  freedom  of  national 
development  guaranteed  by  laws. 

In  the  question  of  the  means  of  carrying  out 
the  action,  there  was  shown,  first  of  all,  their  va- 
riety, proceeding  from  the  diverse  character, 
composition,  and  the  conditions  of  the  work  of 
the  parties. 

It  was  also  shown  that  this  very  variety  can,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  be  a  condition  of  the  general  success,  and, 
what  follows  from  this,  that,  in  a  given  case,  the  entire 
freedom  of  action  of  all  the  parties  not  only  does  not 
stand  in  opposition  to,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  perfect 
harmony  with,  their  design  of  coordinated  actions.  The 
first,  very  important,  step  in  the  direction  of  this  har- 
monious action  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  conference,  the 
very  fact  of  the  publishing  of  the  minutes  of  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  delegates  of  the  organizations  represented 
at  the  conference.  .  .  .  The  discussions  and  resolutions 
in  the  matter  of  the  further  harmonious  actions  are  not 
designed  for  publication. 

In  order  to  give  the  resolutions  of  the  assem- 
bly still  greater  publicity,  the  conference  framed 


also   the  following  declaration  of  the  principles 
common  to  the  parties  represented  : 

TIIR  DECLARATION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

1.  Whereas,  autocratic  government  is  a  fatal  obstacle 
to  the  progress  and  well-being  of  the  Russian  nation,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  other  nationalities  oppressed  by  the 
Czar's  government,  and  constitutes,  in  the  present  state 
of  civilization,  an  absurd  and  harmful  anachronism  ; 

2.  Whereas,  The  struggle  against  that  government 
could  be  carried  on  with  far  greater  energy  and  success  if 
the  actions  of  the  diverse  opposition  and  revolutionary 
parties — Russian  as  well  as  non-Russian — were  coor- 
dinated ; 

3.  Whereas,  The  present  moment  especially  favors 
the  harmonious  action  of  all  those  parties  against  the 
autocratic  government,  which  is  discredited  and  weak 
ened  by  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  war  provoked 
by  its  adventurous  policy  ; 

Therefore,  The  representatives  of  the  Alliance  of 
Liberation,  the  Polish  National  League,  the  Polish  So- 
cialistic Party,  the  Party  of  Socialist-Revolutionists,  the 
Georgian  Party  of  Socialist-Federalist-Revolutionists, 
the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Federation,  and  the  Fin- 
nish Party  of  Active  Resistance,  assembled  at  a  confer- 
ence of  the  Opposition  and  revolutionary  parties,  have 
unanimously  resolved  to  offer,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
above-mentioned  organizations,  the  following  declara- 
tion : 

While  uniting  for  the  purpose  of  harmonious  action, 
none  of  the  parties  represented  at  the  conference  thinks 
even  for  a  moment  of  renouncing,  by  that  union,  any 
point  whatever  of  its  pi"ogi"amme  or  any  of  its  tactical 
means  of  conducting  the  struggle,  which  are  adapted  to 
the  needs,  the  forces,  and  the  situation  of  the  social  ele- 
ments, classes,  or  nationalities  whose  interests  it  repre- 
sents. At  the  same  time,  however,  all  the  above-men- 
tioned parties  declare  that  the  following  fundamental 
principles  and  demands  are  identically  recognized  by 
them:  (a)  The  abolition  of  autocracy  ;  the  repeal  of  all 
the  enactments  that  have  violated  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Finland  ;  (?>)  the  replacing  of  the  autocratic 
government  by  a  free  democratic  system  on  the  basis 
of  universal  suffrage  ;  (c)'the  right  of  the  nationalities 
to  decide  about  themselves ;  the  guarantee  by  laws  of 
the  freedom  of  national  development  for  all  the  nation- 
alities ;  the  abolition  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Ru.s- 
sian  Government  in  i*elation  to  individual  nations. 

In  the  name  of  these  fundamental  principles 
and  demands,  the  parties  represented  at  the 
conference  will  join  their  efforts  for  the  purpose 
of  hastening  the  inevitable  fall  of  absolutism, 
under  which  there  are  alike  impossible  of  attain- 
ment all  the  further  heterogeneous  objects  that 
each  of  these  parties  has  set  before  itself. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Nordisk  Reri/,  the 
Stockholm  review  which  recently  suspended 
publication,  owing,  it  is  generally  believed,  to 
pressure  from  the  Russian  Government,  the 
editor,  Mr.  K.  Zilliacixs,  a  noted  Finnish  writer, 
has  an  editorial  on  this  Paris  conference.  The 
documents,  he  declares,  were  witnessed  by  a 
number  of  famous  Russian  names,  including 
Sti'uve.  Grardenin,  and  Kaniovski. 


BRIEFER   NOTES   ON   TOPICS   IN   THE 
PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS  TREATED   IN   THE   POPULAR   AMERICAN   MONTHLIES. 


The  War  as  Reflected  in  the  American  Maga- 
zines.— Some  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  actual  opera- 
tions of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  have  appeared  in  the 
American  illustrated  monthlies.  The  only  American 
writer  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  Japanese  assaults 
on  Port  Arthur  from  the  beginning  was  Richard  Barry, 
whose  story  of  the  siege  appears  in  Everybody's  for 
April.  Mr.  George  Kennan's  account  of  what  he  saw  at 
Port  Arthur  after  the  capitulation  begins  in  the  Out- 
look for  March  4.— In  the  WorliVs  Work  for  April  ap- 
pears a  Russian  lieutenant's  story  of  the  naval  fight- 
ing— "  Grappling  with  Togo  and  Nogi."— The  brightest 
chapter  of  war  history  that  has  yet  been  published  is 
Ur.  Anita  Newcomb  McGee's  story  of  the  reception  of 
the  American  nurses  in  Japan,  as  told  in  the  Century. 
— "The  War's  Disclosure  of  the  Orient"  is  the  title  of  a 
thoughtful  paper  by  a  Japanese  student,  Dr.  T.  lyenaga, 
in  the  World's  Work. 

Economics  to  the  Front. — Never  before  were  our 
popular  magazines  so  largely  given  over  to  economic 
discussion  and  exposition.  The  travel  sketch,  which 
twenty  years  ago  shared  with  the  short  story  a  proud 
preeminence  in  editorial  favor,  has  yielded  its  place  to 
the  "trust"  article.  The  aspiring  magazine  writer  of 
to-day  must  be  equipped  with  more  than  a  mere  knack 
at  describing  mountain  scenery  and  European  cities ; 
he  must  have  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the  hardest 
and  sternest  facts  of  our  modern  workaday  existence 
as  a  people,  for  it  is  just  this  over-commercialized  side 
of  life  that  the  great  public  is  eager  to  read  about,  if 
the  magazine  editors  fairly  interpret  the  popular  taste. 
In  the  April  magazines  of  1885  one  would  have  looked 
in  vain  for  illustrated  accounts  of  the  capitalistic  com- 
binations of  that  day.  The  magazine  i-ssues  of  this 
month  of  April,  1905,  on  the  other  hand,  reflect  as  fully 
as  the  daily  press  the  present  attitude  of  public  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  concentration  of  capital.  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Ru-ssell's  analysis  of  the  beef  trust,  in  Everybody's 
Marjazinc,  while  less  sensational  than  Mr.  Lawsou's 
"Frenzied  Finance"  papers  in  the  same  periodical,  is 
probably  more  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  makes  known 
the  methods  by  which  the  railroads  have  been  "held 
up"  by  the  private-car  interests.  A  similar  line  of  ex- 
position is  followed  in  Samuel  Merwin's  account  of 
"The  Private-Car  Abuses,"  in  Success,  and  in  Alfred 
Henry  Lewis'  "A  Trust  in  Agricultural  Implements," 
in  the  Cosmopolitan. — Wealth  in  the  concrete  seems  to 
exert  a  peculiar  fascination  on  editors,  if  we  may  judge 
from  its  prominence  in  the  magazines.  "  The  Astor  For- 
tune" is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  illustrated  article 
by  Burton  J.  Hendrick  in  McClure's ;  Cleveland  Moffett, 
continuinghis  series  in  Sitcccs.s  on  "The  Shameful  Mis- 
use of  Wealth,"  indicates  "What  We  Waste  on  Clothes 
and  Fetes  ;"  and  "  The  Rich  American  in  London  Soci- 
ety" is  described  in  Mnnsey's  by  James  L.  Ford.— More 
hopeful  suggestions  as  to  the  disposition  of  wealth  are 


contained  in  Prof.  JohnB.  Clark's  brief  paper  on  "Profit- 
Sharing,  Old  and  New,"  in  Harper's,  and  in  Isaac  F. 
Marcos-son's  account  of  the  process  of  "  Giving  Carnegie 
Libraries,"  in  the  World's  TForfe.— Various  aspects  of  pub- 
lic finance  and  of  governmental  activities  are  touched 
upon  in  Prof.  Charles  J.  Bullock's  essay  on  "The  Co.st 
of  War,"  in  the  Atlantic;  in  Frank  A.  Vanderlip's 
treatment  of  European  "  Paternalism  and  Nationalism," 
in  Scribner's ;  in  Prof.  Frederic  Austin  Ogg's  study  of 
"Germany  and  the  Programme  of  Socialism,"  in  the 
Chautauquan;  in  "Our  Foreign  Trade  Fiasco,"  by 
Harold  Bolce,  in  the  Booklovcrs;  and  in  "The  Real 
Australia  :  A  Workingman's  Government,"  by  Burriss 
Gahan,  also  in  the  Booklovers. 

Home  and  Foreign  Politics.— Mr.  Lincoln  Stef- 
fens  continues,  in  McClurc's,  his  exposures  of  political 
corruption  in  American  States.  "New  Jersey:  A 
Traitor  State  "  is  the  title  of  the  April  installment.  This 
is  a  tale  of  the  sordid  dealings  of  great  corporations  with 
small-fry  politicians.  It  is  by  no  means  pleasant  read- 
ing, but  the  average  easy-going  and  well-meaning  citi- 
zen, who  is  too  easily  contented  with  things  as  they  are, 
ought  to  be  stimulated  by  it  to  greater  zeal  and  watch- 
fulness.— "The  Confessions  of  a  Commercial  Senator," 
in  the  World's  Work,  is  a  further  revelation  of  a  form  of 
political  rascality  of  which  no  State  or  section  can  claim 
a  monopoly. — Let  the  reader,  having  perused  Mr.  Stef- 
fens'  article  and  the  "Commercial  Senator's"  con- 
fessions, turn  now  to  ex-Governor  Garvin's  paper  on 
"Corrupt  Practices  in  Elections,"  in  Tom  Watson's 
Magazine,  and  he  will  be  likely  to  conclude  that  the 
American  electorate,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  hopelessly 
debased. — The  gloominess  of  this  impression  will  hard- 
ly be  relieved  by  Mr.  David  Graham  Phillips'  rehearsal, 
in  the  Cosmopolitan,  of  the  extraordinary  incidents 
that  have  followed  the  assassination  of  Governor  Goe- 
bel,  in  Kentucky. — The  optimist  in  politics  may  find 
some  slight  consolation  in  Mr.  Leroy  Scott's  study 
of  District  Attorney  Jerome,  of  New  York,  in  the 
World's  Work,  and  in  Mr.  Charles  C.  Nott's  account 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  Jerome's  office,  in  the  Atlantic. 
These  two  papers  indicate  that  an  immense  advance 
has  been  made  during  the  past  three  years  in  the 
methods  of  administering  justice  in  the  American 
metropolis. — Mr.  George  W.  Alger's  article  on  "The 
Citizen  and  the  Jury,"  in  Leslie's  ]\[onthly,  shows  how 
the  neglect  of  jury  service  reacts  injuriously  on  the  de- 
linquent citizen. — Some  of  the  broader  issues  of  national 
policy  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Frederick  Upham  Adams 
in  a  paper  on  "The  Constitution,"  contributed  to  Tom 
Watson's  Magaziiie,  and  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Dole  in  an 
ai'ticle  entitled  "The  Right  and  Wrong  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,"  in  the  Atlantic. — In  the  field  of  foreign  poli- 
tics, no  nation  receives  so  much  attention  at  the  present 
time  as  Russia.  In  the  April  magazines  there  are  im- 
portant articles  on  the  unrest  in  tliat  empire  by  Abrar 
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ham  Cahan  (the  World's  Worh)  and  by  Perceval  Gibbon 
(.Ucni/)T\s).— "My  Exile  to  Siberia"  is  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  sketch  by  Isador  Ladoflf  in  Harpcfs. — 
Vance  Tlionipson  ■writes  in  Success  on  "Spain  Since 
Her  Fight  witli  Uncle  Sam." — In  the  Century,  Prince 
Moniola  Massaqnoi  voices  "Africa's  Appeal  to  Chris- 
tendom."— In  the  "Letters  to  Literary  Statesmen" 
(Athtntic),  "  Alciphron"  addresses  his  April  epistle  to 
Piemier  Balfour. 

Art  in  the  3Ionthlies. — "What  Herculaneum  Of- 
fers to  Archaeology "  is  enthusiastically  set  forth  by 
Dr.  Charles  Waldstein  in  IIarper''s,  and  the  same  topic, 
in  briefer  outline,  is  dealt  with  in  Scrihner^s  by  Mr. 
Russell   Sturgis. — "The   Remaking  of    Boston"  is  the 


title  of  an  article  full  of  suggestions  to  all  interested  in 
municipal  improvement,  by  RoUiuLynde  Hartt,  in  the 
WorUVs  ]Vork. — Mr.  Richard  Whiteing's  first  paper  on 
"The  Cliateaux  of  the  Loire"  appears  in  tlie  April  Cen- 
tury.— The  work  of  Byam  Shaw  as  a  painter  of  para- 
bles is  described  in  the  BunkUnicrs,  reproductions  of 
several  of  his  most  famous  paintings,  in  color  and  black- 
and-white,  accompanj'ing  the  text. — The  scope  and  plans 
of  the  Carnegie  foundation  at  Pittsburg  for  the  encour- 
.  agement  of  living  artists  are  briefly  outlined  by  Cliarles 
Ue  Kay  in  Leslie^s.  —  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  contributes  a 
pleasing  essay  on  "America  and  the  Arts"  to  the  Met- 
ropoliUiii  Magazine. — In  iippnicott'-s  appears  a  sketch 
of  Rosa  Bonheur — "Greatest  of  Women  Painters"— by 
Theodore  Stanton. 


THE   SPIRIT  OF  THE   FOREIGN    REVIEWS. 


A  Cuban  View  of  American-Dominican  Rela- 
tions.— The  Cuban  economic  weekly,  the  Eeonomista 
(Havana),  copies  from  the  Nuei')o  Paris  (also  of  the 
capital)  an  article  entitled  "The  Regeneration  of  the 
People  "  and  adds  some  comments  of  its  own.  The  re- 
public of  Santo  Domingo,  it  declares,  has  entered  upon 
a  new  period  of  its  history.  Under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  there  can  be  no  fear  of  further  bloody 
struggles  for  power.  Bj'  coming  to  an  agreement  with 
Washington,  President  Morales  has  done  his  native 
land  a  great  .service  which  will  call  forth  the  gratitude 
of  tlie  present  and  of  future  generations  of  Dominicans. 
"The  Dominicans  are  energetic  and  brave,  but  their 
energj'  and  bravery  have  been  hopelessly  wasted.  From 
now  on,  these  two  qualities  will  serve  to  raise  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  standard  and  lay  a  firm  foundation 
for  tlie  prosperity  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  country 
will,  while  keeping  its  independence,  pay  its  debts,  live 
in  peace  with  the  world,  and  devote  all  its  energy  to  the 
development  of  the  prodigious  wealth  of  its  unexploited 
soil.  The  United  States  will  guarantee  the  Dominicans 
protection  against  themselves  and  against  foreign  cu- 
pidity. Now  they  may  indeed  boast  that  they  are  on  the 
road  to  civilized  existence."  The  Cuban  journal  be- 
lieves that  the  treatj'  will  eventually  be  ratified,  despite 
the  reluctance  of  the  American  Senate.  When,  it  says, 
in  conclusion,  the  United  States  Government  has  seen 
to  the  payment  of  outstanding  debts,  foreign  and  in- 
ternal, there  will  be  a  lasting  peace.  "Order  and  pro- 
ductive labor  will  prevail,  public  instruction  will 
progress,  population  will  increase,  manufactures  and 
commerce  will  grow,  and  the  enormous  agricultural 
resources  of  the  republic  will  be  developed." 

The  German  Coal  Strike, — A  study  of  the  coal 
miners'  strike  in  Westphalia,  by  Maurice  Lair,  appears 
in  the  Revue  Bleue.  This  writer  gives  some  interesting 
data  about  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  valley  of  the  Ruhr, 
in  which  the  richest  veins  are  situated,  and  the  industrial 
prosperity  which  has  been  brought  about,  based  on  the 
mining  activities.  The  two  large  industrial  cities  of 
Dortmund  and  Essen  are  in  this  region,  which  supplies, 
annually,  more  than  sixty  million  tons  of  coal,  one-half 
of  the  total  production  of  the  empire.  Since  1893,  tlie 
entire  productive  activity  of  these  coal  fields  has  been 
xmder  the  control  of  a  mining  trust  known  as  the 
Rhenish- Westphalian  Syndicate,  founded,  in  the  year 
mentioned,  at  Essen.  This  body  regulates  the  amount 
of  pi'oduction  of  coal,  the  price  of  sale,  and  has  been 


very  autocratic,  the  men  complain.  The  syndicate  owns 
several  transportation  lines  by  land  and  water,  and  has 
been  powerful  enough  to  stand  up  against  the  efforts  of 
the  imperial  government  in  behalf  of  the  men.  M.  Lair 
traces  tiie  history  of  the  development  of  labor  unions  in 
this  region,  their  strength  arising  cliiefly  from  the  op- 
pressive tactics  of  the  .syndicate — or  cartel,  as  the  Ger- 
mans call  it.  The  real  strike  began  on  January  7,  last, 
when  the  company  decided  to  demand  an  extra  half- 
hour  of  work  and  the  miners  at  the  Bruchstrasse  pit 
refused  to  descend.  Of  the  151  delegates  in  the  mining 
union  formed  at  Es.sen,  74  were  Socialists,  67  "Passive 
Christians,"  7  Poles,  and  3  liiberals.  These  selected  a 
commission  of  seven  members,  which  formulated  the 
demands  of  the  workers.  The  strike  has  lasted  for  four 
months,  and  has  been  characterized  by  determination, 
but  orderly,  quiet  conduct.  By  January  13,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  thousand  had  gone  out.  The  most  im- 
portant result  of  the  whole  movement,  it  is  generally 
admitted,  has  been  the  clo.ser  organization  and  solidar- 
ity of  the  German  miners. 

Japan  and  France  in  the  Far  Fast. — Baron 
Suyematsu,  one  of  the  best  known  of  Japanese  diplo- 
mats, has  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a  careful, 
elaborate  reply  to  the  statements  appearing  in  a  num- 
ber of  French  periodicals  to  the  general  effect  that  Japan 
has  designs  on  France's  Asiatic  possessions,  particularly 
Indo-China.  The  comment  of  a  French  writer  (M. 
Marcel  Prevost)  in  the  Figaro  was  quoted  in  these  pages 
last  month.  Baron  Suyematsu  (writing  in  La  Revue) 
declares  that  there  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  any 
fear  on  the  part  of  France  ;  there  would  be  no  logical, 
nor,  in  fact,  any  reason,  for  the  Japanese  attempting  to 
absorb  Indo-China.  Geographical  and  ethnical  reasons 
make  it  imperative  that  she  should  have  Korea,  but 
Cochin  China  is  far  from  Japan,  and  the  Japanese  are 
not  bent  on  conquest.  The  only  relations  Japan  has 
with  Indo-China  arise  from  the  fact  that  she  consumes 
rice  grown  in  the  southern  countries.  Baron  Suye- 
matsu recalls  tlie  cordiality  and  importance  of  Franco- 
Japanese  relations.  He  says  tliat  the  Japanese  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  Franco-Russian  alliance,  which, 
he  presumes,  is  based  on  considerations  of  European 
politics ;  but,  he  asks,  does  that  give  the  republic  the 
right  to  insult  another  friendly  nation  ?  What  crime 
has  Japan  committed  against  France  ?  The  Frencli, 
whom  the  Japanese  have  always  regarded  as  a  chival- 
rous race,  should  not  permit  their  alliance  with  Ru.ssia, 
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nor  the  now  generally  discarded  idea  that  Japan  is  a 
parvenu  nation,  to  influence  them  to  the  extent  of  en- 
mity toward  tlie  Mikado's  people,  particvilarly  for  an 
offense  of  which  they  are  not  guilty. 

The  Origin  of  the  Word  "Jingo."— In  a  co- 
piously illustrated  article  on  the  Japanese  woman,  in 
the  Revue  Unhierselle,  the  writer,  who  signs  himself 
••  S.  Bing,"  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  life  and 


THE  EMPRESS  JINGO. 

(From  the  painting  by  Kiyonago.) 

reign  of  the  famous  Empress  Jingo-Kogo.  According 
to  the  legend,  her  husband,  the  Emperor  Tchuai,  or- 
ganized an  expedition  to  punish  one  of  his  rebellious 
provinces.  The  empress  did  not  like  the  idea  of  fight- 
ing against  her  own  people,  so  she  succeeded  in  divert- 
ing his  attention  by  the  idea  of  a  foreign  war  of  con- 
quest. Her  hu.sband,  however,  pursued  his  original 
idea,  but  died  during  the  campaign.  Jingo  at  once 
took  charge  of  the  army,  and  herself  led  the  expedition 
against  the  neighboring  country  of  Korea.  To  her 
generals,  she  said,  "You  have  only  a  woman  at  your 
head,  but  she  has  the  spirit  of  the  emperor  whose  place 
she  takes."  Among  the  regulations  issued  for  the  con- 
duct of  her  army  were  the  following :  no  jjlundering 
permitted  ;  never  underestimate  the  strength  of  your 
enemy  if  he  seems  to  be  feeble,  and  never  fear  him  if  he 
seems  to  be  strong  ;  spare  all  of  those  who  submit  to 
you,  but  give  no  quarter  to  those  who  resist."    It  was 


in  the  year  201  a.d.  that  the  invading  Japanese  weighed 
anchor.  The  expedition  lasted  three  years,  and  won- 
derful exploits  are  recorded  of  it.  During  the  expedi- 
tion, the  empress  gave  birth  to  a  child,  who  became 
future  emperor  under  the  name  of  Ojin-Tenno,  said  to 
be  the  father  of  the  present  dynasty.  Our  much-used 
modern  word  "jingo"  originated  from  the  name  of 
this  empress.  Our  illustration  is  from  the  painting  of 
a  well-known  Japanese  painter. 

Immigration  to  Cuba. — Commenting  on  the  recent 
trip  of  the  Cuban  commission  to  Europe  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  immigration,  the  Economista  (Havana) 
observes  that  so  long  as  the  cost  of  living  remains  as 
high  as  it  is  in  Cuba,  and  so  long  as  no  reforms  are 
made  in  the  customs  regulations  and  in  municipal 
taxes,  it  will  be  useless  to  think  of  atti-acting  immigra- 
tion from  Europe.  It  will  take  a  long  time,  in  spite  of 
many  palliative  measures,  to  dispel  the  distrust  which 
prevails  in  emigration  centers  as  to  the  future  of 
Cuba,  thinks  this  Havana  journal.  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Russia  are  not  in  the  dark  as  to  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  condition  of  Cuba,  continues  the  Economista. 
"Those  countries  know  of  our  many  strikes  and  of  the 
poverty  of  great  numbers  of  our  resident  foreigners. 
All  this  they  know  but  too  well ;  hence,  immigration 
has  abandoned  us.  Our  large  Spanish  and  Italian 
communities  keep  their  people  at  home  well  informed 
about  all  that  may  interest  them,  such  as  the  probabili- 
ties of  finding  paying  employment,  the  ease  or  difficulty 
in  .saving  money,  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  numerous 
taxes,  and  the  general  state  of  business.  It  is  this 
information,— a  trifle  highly  colored,  perliaps, —  that 
really  influences  immigration.  To  hold  that  a  com- 
missioner, however  active  he  may  be,  can  counteract 
such  information  is  a  fallacy.  Time  will  show  whether 
we  ai-e  right." 

Does  Russia  Need  "Reforms"  or  "Reform"? 

— In  the  course  of  an  article  by  an  anonymous  writer  in 
the  Correspondant  we  are  informed  that  in  Rus.sia 
there  are  two  kinds  of  reforms,^partisans  of  reform, 
and  partisans  of  reforms.  The  first  demand  drastic 
changes  in  the  entire  administration  and  general  gov- 
ernmental system ;  the  others,  while  not  advocating 
any  interference  with  the  powei's  of  the  sovereign,  have 
a  programme  not  less  far-reaching  than  that  of  the 
Constitutionalists.  The  latter  class,  which  seems  to 
have  the  .sympathy  of  the  anonymous  writer  referred 
to,  favoi's  an  absolute  but  regular  monarchy.  At  pres- 
ent, he  declares,  Russian  ministers  are  neither  states- 
men nor  counselors, — they  are  simply  agents  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  Czar.  The  writer  in  the  Corre- 
spondant sums  up  the  general  programme  of  the  par- 
tisans of  reforms  in  these  words:  "The  number  of 
ministers  ought  to  be  increased  and  the  public  services 
distributed  among  them.  There  should  ])e  a  chief,  or 
head,  to  personify  the  policy  of  the  ministry,  and  all 
questions  and  nominations  of  importance  should  be 
discus.sed  and  decided  in  council.  Every  legislative 
measure,  including  the  budget,  .should  be  studied  and 
prepared  by  a  large  body  of  the  councilors  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  the  sovereign,  while  reserving  to  himself  tlie 
right  to  disapprove  of  the  decisions  of  the  majority, 
should  abstain  from  substituting  decisions  of  his  own. 
The  idea  of  reenforcing  and  strengthening  the  Imperial 
Council  by  the  inclusion  of  representatives  from  the 
zemstvos  finds  great  favor." 
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Is  France  Commercially  Decadent?— A  defense 
of  Fniiice's  commercial  position  appears  in  the  Nou- 
vvUc  Rcvuc.  The  writer,  Antoine  Touche,  declares 
that  the  foreign  commerce  of  France  has  made  great 
progress  in  recent  years,  chiefly  owing  to  trade  with  the 
French  colonies.  Bnt  France  and  England  are  becom- 
ing less  and  less  the  countries  which  supply  the  uni- 
verse, and  Germany  and  the  United  States  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  the  front.  Twenty  years  ago,  the 
Americans  were  the  great  purchasers  of  the  globe  ;  to- 
day, thej'  are  the  great  venders.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  many  articles  of  French  produce  with  which  to  con- 
quer the  American  market.  With  Germany  it  is  differ- 
ent; .she  has  been  a  rival  to  France  since  1870.  A  central 
bureau  and  the  creation  of  commercial  expan.sion  groups 
to  arrest  the  decline  of  French  foreign  commerce  and  to 
facilitate  the  exportation  of  French  produce  have  long 
been  demanded  by  French  consuls,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, etc.  An  article,  by  Cajire,  on  M.  Ruau,  minister 
of  agriculture,  appears  in  the  same  issue.  The  writer 
thinks  the  antiquated  agricultural  methods  of  France 
will  now  be  transformed  by  the  infusion  of  new  blood 
and  the  ci-eative  energy  of  younger  men. 

Japan's  Probable  Terms  of*  Peace. — An  anony- 
mous writer  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  discusses  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  which  will  be  imposed  by  Japan.  Asia 
for  the  Asiatics,  he  declares,  will  be  the  war-cry  of  the 
island  empire.  Japan  went  to  war  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  Koi'ea,  but  the  Korean  problem  is  only  one 
feature  of  a  vaster  problem.  In  reality,  China  is  sick, 
and  only  Japan  can  save  her.  If  Japan  gets  possession 
of  Manchuria,  she  will  make  her  influence  felt  at  Pe- 
king. Vladivostok,  as  well  as  Manchuria,  will  have  to 
be  abandoned  by  Russia,  and  no  Russian  naval  base  in 
the  Pacific  will  be  pei-mitted.  A  series  of  reforms  will 
be  instituted  in  Korea  by  Japan,  and  there  will  be  a 
general  reconstruction  of  the  far  P]ast  by  pacific  meth- 
ods, biit  with  the  threat  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  Such  is 
the  Japanese  idea  of  peace. 

Pierre  Lioti  on  the  Japanese  People. — Pierre 
Loti,  who  was  in  Japan  in  1902,  describes,  in  the  Rcvuc 
(7c>s  Deux  Mondes,  the  Japanese  as  a  quarrelsome  people, 
puffed  lip  with  pride,  envious  of  others,  and  handling 
with  cruelty  and  skill  the  machines  and  explosives 
whose  secrets  have  been  revealed  to  them.  Though  small 
in  stature,  the<e  people,  he  says,  will  foment  nothing 
but  hatred  among  the  large  yellow  family  toward  the 
white  races,  and  they  will  be  the  instigators  of  future 
invasions  and  bloodshed. 

Open-Sea  Coaling  in  Times  of  War. — An  elabo- 
rate study  of  the  project  of  coaling  warships  is  contrib- 
uted to  the  German  magazine,  Umschdu  (Frankfort-on- 
Main),  by  Franz  Eissenhart.  This  writer  introduces  his 
subject  with  a  reference  to  the  Spanish-American  War. 
He  recalls  the  fact  that  Admiral  Cervera,  having  lost 
to  the  American  fleet  the  colliers  that  were  sent  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  coal  for  his  ships,  wjis  compelled  to 
go  into  Santiago  without  coal.  In  that  harbor,  thanks 
to  Spanish  maladministration,  no  coal  was  to  be  found. 
When  the  admiral,  using  coal-dust,  tried  to  break  out 
of  the  harbor,  disaster  soon  followed,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  his  .ships  were  faster  than  those  of  the  Amei-i- 
cans.  After  emphasizing  the  very  great  importance  of 
free  and  adequate  coal-supply  and  outlining  the  policies 
of  the  great  naval  stations  in  establishing  naval  coaling 


stations  all  over  the  world,  the  writer  of  this  article  de- 
clares that  the  taking  on  of  coal  in  the  open  sea  has 
been  proven  a  necessity  of  modern  warfare.  Fleets 
lose  a  good  deal  of  time  in  stopping  to  coal  at  stations, 
he  says,  and  some  other  means  must  be  provided. 
Coaling  in  the  open  sea  he  describes  as  being  accom- 
plished bj'  two  methods, — first,  the  warship  may  stop 
and  lie  alongside  the  collier ;  or,  .second,  both  ships 
may  continue  their  course  and  the  transit  of  fuel  from 
one  to  the  other  be  accomplished  by  a  trolley  connection. 
The  coal-bags  pass  along  the  trolley,  and,  after  having 
been  emptied,  are  returned  to  the  collier  by  means  of 
another  trolley.  During  the  past  year,  the  English 
Mediterranean  fleet  used  this  method  to  great  advan- 
tage, fifty  tons  of  coal  per  hour  having  been  transferred 
from  the  colliers  to  the  warships.  This  saving  of  time 
is  of  very  great  importance,  the  writer  points  out. 
Now  that  both  belligerents  have  declared  coal  to  be 
contraband  of  war,  England  has  benefited  greatly  by 
the  coal  trade  with  both  nations.  Briti.sh  colliers  laave 
been  discovered  in  all  waters  of  the  world,  supplying 
both  Japan  and  Russia — and  frequently  captured  and 
confifscated  by  one  of  the  belligerents.  During  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  war  (six  of  them  war  months),  the 
British  coal  export  to  Japan  aggregated  87,000  tons, 
and  that  to  Russia  1,280  tons. 

Sicily  Plans  War  on  California  Lemons. — From 
an  article  by  Ettore  Arduino  in  the  Ri forma  Soeialc 
(Turin-Rome)  on  "The  Citrus  Fruit  Crisis  of  Sicily"  it 
is  learned  that  the  fruit  business  of  that  i.sland  is  in  a 
bad  way,  quite  largely  through  the  increased  produc- 
tion and  better  marketing  methods  of  California.  In 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  production  of  citrus  fruits  in 
southern  Italy  has  tinpled.  With  only  the  present 
number  of  trees,  the  crop  will  go  on  increasing.  Mean- 
while, the  exportation  has  been  and  is  falling  off. 
Spain,  with  cheaper  culture  and  shipments,  has  advan- 
tage over  Italy  in  supplying  Germany,  France,  and 
Switzerland,  with  which  countries  Italy  has  more  fa- 
vorable tariff  ai-rangements  than  with  any  other  coun- 
try except  Austria  Hungary.  The  latter  has  abolished 
all  duty  on  citrus  fruits,  and  Italy's  exportation 
thereto  has  increased  from  200,000  to  1,700,000  boxes 
annually.  The  California  crop  is,  however,  the  gi-eatest 
element  in  lessening  Italy's  market,  since  it  supplied 
7,000,000  boxes  out  of  the  9,000,000  boxes  of  oranges  sold 
in  the  United  States  in  1903,  and  Florida  furnished  a 
good  share  of  the  remainder.  Italy  supplies  only  the 
"between  season"  demand,  and  sent  20,000  qiiintals 
(2,200  tons)  in  1900  and  1901,  and  50,000  quintals  (5,500 
tons)  in  1902.  As  to  lemons,  however,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Sicilian  fruit  excels  in  juiciness  and  in  keeping 
qualities  that  of  California.  Also,  the  California  har- 
vest is  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  when  pi'ices  are  lowest.  Labor  for  picking  antl 
packing  is  paid,  in  California,  triple  the  rates  prevailing 
in  Sicily.  So  we  bought  of  Italy,  in  1900,  2,100.000  boxe>; 
of  lemons  ;  in  1901,  1,950,000  boxes  ;  and  in  1902,  2,325,. 
000  boxes.  However,  it  often  happens  that  the  price 
received  bai'ely  pays  the  cost  of  marketing,  freight,  and 
duty,  and  the  exporter  may  even  have  not  only  to  lose 
the  valvie  of  his  goods,  but  also  to  pay,  in  addition,  his 
American  commission  man.  This  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
shipping  organization  or  cooperation,  dumping  ship- 
ments into  glutted  markets,  and  packing  all  sizes  and 
qualities  of  lemons  together.  The  system  of  selling  at 
auction  in   New  York  and  elsewhere  also  results  iu 
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keeping  prices  low.  The  auction  houses  also  act.  as 
middlemen  between  importer  and  buyers,  and  get  often 
3  per  cent.,  a  third  of  this  being  interest  on  money  ad- 
vanced in  the  tran.saction.  The  writer  urges,  as  reme- 
dies, improvement  in  quality  of  fruit,  organization  of 
the  business,  improvement  in  the  means  and  conditions 
of  transportation,  and  government  aid.  Some  of  these 
remedies  are  in  process  of  application.  The  govern- 
ment, in  1903,  abolished  the  tax  on  consumption  of  cit- 
rus fruits  and  products,  granted  an  allowance  in  1904 
amounting  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  encourage- 
ment of  culture,  and  authorized  the  discounting  of 
notes  issued  against  fruit  .stored  in  warehouses.  A 
cooperative  society,  "La  Meridionale,"  with  headquar- 
ters at  Palermo,  had  549  members  a  year  ago,  and  other 
societies  are  being  formed  in  imitation.  These  estab- 
lish warehouses  and  manage  the  shipment  and  sale  of 
citrus  fruits  and  products  for  a  fee  of  3  per  cent.  An- 
other society,  "La  Citrica,"  will  attack  the  industrial 
problem. 

The  Trans- Siberian  Railroad.  During  the 
War. — A  brief  study  of  the  way  in  which  the  famous 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad  has  been  operated  during  the 
months  of  the  war  appears  in  the  Revue  Bleue.  The 
writer,  Albert  Metin,  who  declares  that  in  July  and 
August,  1904,  he  made  a  trip  along  the  entire  line  and 
retiirn  from  Eui-opeau  Ru.ssia,  asserts. that,  with  few 
minor  exceptions,  the  road  was  operated  most  success- 
fully, particularly  in  its  far-Ea.stern  section.  Very 
soon,  he  declares,  the  Trans-Siberian  will  compare  quite 
favorably  with  the  transcontinental  lines  of  the  United 
States. 

What  Will  Become  of  the  Canary  Islands? — 

A  study  of  the  past  history  and  present  condition  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  with  some  suggestions  as  to  their  fu- 
ture, appears  in  the  Spanish  review,  Lectura  (Madrid), 
by  Mr.  Delgado  Barreto.  The  negligence  of  Spain,  says 
this  writer,  is  gradually  permitting  the  English  to  be- 
come dominant  in  the  Canary  Islands.  The  excellent 
climate  in  that  group,  and  especially  its  fine  produc- 
tive sunshine,  has  drawn  English  tourists,  and  those 
who  are  seeking  health  resorts,  in  large  numbers.  The.se 
very  facts,  however,  ought  to  make  a  prosperous  Span 
ish  colony.  Then  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Canary  Islands  have  given  to  Spain  a  number  of  her 
young  writers  of  talent,  among  them  Guerra,  Angel, 
and  Sarmiento.  Spain,  concludes  this  writer,  must  not 
remain  asleep  to  the  value  of  the  Canaries,  nor  as  to 
their  danger  from  foreign  greed. 

A  Polish  View  of  Emerson. — The  Concord  phi- 
losopher was  "one  of  the  most  profound  figures  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  incontestably  the  mo.st  original 
American  genius."  This  is  the  verdict  of  a  philosoph- 
ical writer  (Mr.  Zielowicz)  who  contributes  to  the  Biblin- 
tekti  Warszdw^lia  (Warsaw)  a  study  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  The  American  philosopher,  says  this  writer, 
appropriated  to  himself  all  the  culture  of  the  past,  but 
of  it  created  a  new  man,  who  announced  a  new  era. 

A  German  View  of  Our   Negro   Problem. — A 

German  political  and  economic  writer,  Herr  Friedrich 
Hertz,  declines  to  admit  that  there  is  a  "black danger" 
in  America.  The  negro,  he  declares — without  stating 
where  he  gets  his  figures — in  an  article  in  the  Sozialis- 
tische  Monatsheflc  (Berlin),  will  become  more  moral 


than  the  white.  He  declares  that  in  the  Boer  war  the 
percentage  of  chronic  drunkenness  among  the  Irish  was 
a  thousand  times  as  great  as  that  among  the  negroes. 
One  white  soldier  out  of  220  died  of  alcoholism,  while 
the  percentage  among  the  blacks  was  only  1  out  of 
4,500.  In  the  United  States,  he  believes,  from  the  intel- 
lectual point  of  view,  the  negroes  will  .show  as  much 
aptitude  as  the  whites  when  they  are  given  a  fair 
chance  in  every  department  of  life. 

Greek  Types  Preserved  in  Spain. — An  interest- 
ing note  on  the  racial  characteristics  of  certain  inhabit- 
ants of  Spain  is  furni.shed  the  Rcvista  Conternpord)ic(t 
(Madrid)  by  Dr.  Emilio  Ribera.  He  says  that  in  the 
villages  of  Denia,  Sagunto,  and  Burriana,  in  the  old 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  it  is  not  possible  to  remain  an 
hour  without  noticing  the  unmistakable  Greek  type  of 
the  people,  especially  the  women.  They  are  in  great 
contrast  to  the  people  of  other  communities  close  by, 
formed  from  a  mixture  of  the  Arab,  Castilian,  Arago- 
nese,  and  Moorish  elements  left  by  successive  conquests.  " 
Such  preservation  of  type  he  accounts  for  through  the 
remarkable  rivalry  and  prejudice  between  neighboring 
communities  in  Spain.  A  few  years  ago,  it  was  a  dis- 
grace for  a  wo7uan  of  Burriana  or  Denia  to  have  any 
relations  with  a  man  from  a  neighboring  village,  while 
marriages  with  utter  foreignei's, — Maltese,  Italians,  and 
English, — were  not  uncommon.  The  isolation  was  aided 
by  the  pronounced  dissenting  religious  opinions  of  the 
population.  Until  lately,  Burriana  had  but  one  church, 
while  Villa  Real  had  many.  In  Denia  there  has  always 
been  much  heresy.  Masonry,  almost  unknown  else- 
where in  the  region,  has  flourished  there,  and  Protest- 
antism, introduced  by  the  English,  has  only  in  these 
Greek  towns  gained  many  adherents.  It  seems  that 
there  is  a  con.stant  instinct  to  be  a  separate  people. 
Dr.  Ribera  thinks  observation  would  determine  other 
similar  centers  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain. 

The  Strikes  of  the  World. — A  review  of  the  prog- 
ress of  socialism  for  the  three  years  ending  December, 
1904,  appears  in  the  Revue  UniverseUe,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  C.  B6guin.  The  writer  first  considers  the  strikes 
in  France  and  the  legislation  looking  to  arbitration. 
The  strikes  of  the  coal  miners  and  of  the  dockers  in 
Marseilles  are  considered,  and  then  labor  troubles  in  the 
United  States  and  Italy  are  analyzed.  It  is  significant, 
he  remarks,  in  conclusion,  that  most  of  the  socialistic  or- 
ganizations do  not  look  with  favor  on  general  strikes. 

The  Moral  Force  of  an  Army. — The  well-known 
French  commander.  Gen.  D.  Negrier,  contributes  to  the 
Revue  ties  Deux  Mondes  a  study  of  the  moral  force  of 
an  army.  He  says  that  in  long  periods  of  peace  certain 
essential  principles  of  organization  are  often  lost  sight 
of,  and  that  the  necessity  of  them  is  only  clearly  seen  dur- 
ing war.  These  principles  concern  the  cohesion  and  the 
moral  force  of  armies.  A  regiment  can  only  undergo 
the  trials  incident  to  war  when  the  various  element!* 
composing  it  know  one  another,  and  when  the  men 
know  their  chiefs  and  are  known  by  them.  To  form  a 
regiment  of  volunteers  or  reservists  only  shows  an  en- 
tire misconception  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  moral 
forces  without  which  there  can  be  no  army.  Confidence 
between  chiefs  and  men  cannot  be  improvised,  for  it  i.s 
the  result  of  a  long  moral  education  founded  on  the 
traditions  of  race,  and  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  life 
lived  in  common  for  a  considera1)le  time. 
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BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  GREAT  OUT-OF-DOORS. 

MR.  HENRY  SAVAGE  LANDOR  has  described 
his  second  journey  to  Tibet  in  a  volnnie  issued 
by  Black,  of  London,  and  imported  by  tlie  Macniillan 
Ooinpaiiy.  Mr.  Ijandor's  book  ("Tibet  and  Nepal") 
describes  the  natives,  their  customs  and  costumes,  their 
religion,  and  the  country  through  which  he  passed.  It 
is  a  weird  and  fascinating  story,  told  in  the  author's 
best  vein,  and  the  volume  is  illustrated  with  numerous 
colored  and  black-and-white  pictiires,  being  reproduc- 
tions of  sketches  made  by  himself  on  the  .spot.  There 
are  also  maps,  charts,  and  diagrams. 


DR.   WILFRED  T.   QRENFELI.. 

The  reading  world  had  a  taste  of  new  "  book  region" 
in  Mr.  Norman  Duncan's  "Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador," 
that  exquisitely  written  stoiy  of  fishermen's  life  no- 
ticed in  this  Review  for  January.  Two  other  volumes, 
treating  of  the  same  region  and  of  a  man  whose  work 
has  meant  so  much  to  its  inhabitants,  have  just  been 
issued  by  the  same  publishers,  the  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Conipany.  These  are  Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell's  "Har- 
vest of  the  Sea"  and  Norman  Duncan's  "  Dr.  Grenfell's 
Parish."  Whichever  of  the  two  you  read  first,  you  get 
the  same  impression  of  the  large-hearted  "missionary 
to  the  deep-sea  fishermen."  Dr.  Grenfell  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Royal  National  Mission  to  Deep  Sea 
Fishermen  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labra- 
dor. He  is  an  Oxford  man,  a  master  seaman,  mission- 
ary, promoter  of  industry,  magistrate,  physician,  and 
helpful  friend  of  every   fisherman  on    tie    Labrador 


coast.  Mr.  Duncan  makes  him  out  to  be  a  very  lovable 
cliaracter.  His  parish  is  the  deep  sea,  and  his  parish- 
ioners the  fishermen.  In  liis  own  production,  the  "Har- 
vest of  the  Sea,"  Dr.  Grenfell  gives  iis  a  vivid  story  of 
the  fisherman's  life  on  the  Dogger  Banks  in  the  North 
Sea  and  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 
Tlie  story,  which  he  sub-titles  "A  Tale  of  Both  Sides 
of  the  Atlantic,"  is  full  of  the  hardships,  danger,  ad- 
venture, and  romance  that  are  included  in  "  the  price  of 
fish."    Both  volumes  are  appropriately  illu.strated. 

A  PAIR  OF  HISTORICO-POLITICAL  NOVELS. 

Two  .stirring  political  novels  dealing  with  the  same 
period  of  American  history,  that  of  the  reconstruction 
days  in  the  South,  come  to  us  from  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.  "The  Clansman"  is  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr. 's,  second 
novel  in  a  series  planned  to  illuminate  the  race  conflict 
in  the  LTnited  States.  This,  the  author  claims,  is  the 
true  story  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  conspiracy,  and  is  a 
natural  sequel  to  "  The  Leopard's  Spots."  The  story  i.s 
really  a  burning  indictment  of  the  "  policy  of  revenge  " 
pursued  by  Congress  and  the  Northern  people  in  the 
South  after  amne.sty  had  been  offered  and  accepted. 
Many  of  the  characters  taking  part  in  the  fierce  drama 
are  historical  figures  in  a  disguise  so  thin  that  they  can 
be  recognized  beyond  a  doubt.  Chief  among  these, 
probably,  is  the  Hon.  Austin  Stoneman,  radical  leader 
of  Congress,  who  is  undoubtedly  Thaddeus  Stevens. 
There  is  a  love-story, — a  double  love-story, — winding 
throvigh  "The  Clansman,"  which,  however,  is  of  .some- 
what subordinate  interest.  The  other  volume  is  a  novel 
of  Virginia  in  the  days  of  reconstruction,  under  the  title 
"The  Lion's  Skin."  In  it  the  author,  Capt.  John  S. 
Wi.se,  breaks  a  literary  silence  of  some  years.  Mr.  Wise's 
success  with  his  former  book,  "  The  End  of  an  Era," 
will  be  remembered,  and  this  present  novel  is  a  sequel, 
largely  autobiographical,  to  this  former  woi'k.  Captain 
Wise,  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  Virginia  families, 
.son  of  the  Hon.  Henry  S.  Wise,  United  States  minister 
to  Brazil,  governor  of  Virginia,  and  general  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  has  himself  had  a  wide  and  long  experi- 
ence in  politics.  Beginning  as  a  Democrat,  he  was 
elected,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  as  a  Republican.  He 
now  resides  in  New  York  City,  practising  law.  In 
"  The  Lion's  Skin  "  Mr.Wi.se  gives  us  a  new  kind  of  recon- 
struction story,  cleverly  weaving  together  fact  and  fic- 
tion, and  discussing  the  negro  problem  frankly  and  im- 
pressively. 

HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

Readers  of  Miss  Laut's  article  in  this  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  on  the  real  meaning  of  the  Port- 
land Exposition  will  find  in  a  new  book,  entitled 
"Breaking  the  Wilderness,"  by  Frederick  S.  Dellen- 
baugh  (Putnams),  the  fiiU  story  of  the  conquest  of  the 
far  West  from  the  time  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  down  to  the 
completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  Mr.  Dellen- 
baugh  is  an  artist  who  has  spent  much  of  his  time  for 
many  years  in  different  portions  of  the  We.st,  having 
been  a  member  of  Powell's  second  Colorado  River  ex- 
pedition,  la  this  book  he  gives  .special  attention  to  the 
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trapper  and  trader,  whose  exploits  have  received  little 
detailed  treatment  in  our  popular  histories.  The  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition  itself,  of  course,  comes  in  for  some- 
what extended  treatment,  but  much  has  been  written 
of  this  expedition  in  other  books,  and  the  chief  value  of 
Mr.  Dellenbaugh's  work  is  the  presentation  of  the 
chronological  review  of  Western  exploration  in  un- 
broken sequence.     The  illustrations  of  the  volume  are 

chiefly  from  photo- 
graphs, and  are  all  in- 
teresting and  impor- 
tant. They  serve  to 
.show  with  vividness 
the  natui'e  of  the  coun- 
try which  lay  spread 
out  before  the  early  ex- 
plorers,— a  veritable 
wilderness,  as  it  is 
characterized  in  Mr. 
Dellenbaugh's  descrip- 
tion. Books  like  this 
are  needed  at  this  time 
to  revive  the  interest  of 
the  passing  generation 
and  to  implant  in  the 
youth  of  the  land  a  zest 
for  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  men  who  opened 
to  settlement  and  civilization  the  great  West. 

The  fir.st  of  a  series  of  "Source  Books  of  American 
History  "  (New  York  :  A.  Wessels  Company)  is  a  reprint 
of  Burnaby's  travels  through  North  America,  with  an  in- 
troduction  and  notes  by  Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson.  Rev. 
Andrew  Burnaby  was  a  traveler  in  the  American  colo- 
nies in  the  years  17.59  and  1760,  near  the  close  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  The  first  edition  of  his  trav- 
els appeared  in  177.5,  and  was  published  with  a  view  to 
influencing  English  opinion  against  a  rupture  with  the 
colonies.     The  third   edition  appeared  in  1798,  and  in 


S.   UEr.LENBArOH. 


the  preface  the  author  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  stil' 
believed  that  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  tht, 
mother  country  might  have  been  prevented  ;  that  coer- 
cive measures,  once  resolved  iipon,  might  have  been 
enforced,  comparatively  speaking,  without  bloodshed  ; 
that  the  union  of  the  States  was  not  likely  to  be  perma- 
nent ;  that  the  country  must  neces.sarily  be  divided 
into  separate  states  and  kingdoms,  and  that  America 
would  not,  for  many  age.s,  at  least,  become  formidable 
to  Europe.  The  author's  point  of  view  is  that  of  a 
devoted  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  and  a  loyal 
supporter  of  the  crown.  Having  made  allowance  for 
his  religious  and  political  leanings,  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Wilson  that  he  was  moved 
by  a  sincere  purpose  to  be  truthful  and  just. 

A  volume  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  informa- 
tion about  northern  South  America  is  William  L. 
Scruggs'  "The  Colombian  and  Venezuelan  Republics" 
(Little,  Brown),  which  has  just  been  issued  in  a  new 


.TOHN  S.   WISE. 
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edition,  revised  and  containing  an  additional  chapter 
on  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  text  of  the  Panama  Canal 
treaty.  Mr.  Scruggs,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  for- 
merly the  United  States  minister  to  Colombia  and  to 
Venezuela,  and  he  writes  from  an  intimate  knowledge 
obtained  in  an  official  capacity.  He  describes  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  life,  the  politics,  the  economics,  and 
the  scenery  of  northern  South  America,  with  a  full  hi.s- 
tory  of  Colombia  and  an  account  of  the  Panama  Canal 
treaty  up  to  date.  The  volume  contains  ten  full-page 
illustrations  and  three  maps. 

"Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius"  is 
the  subject  of  a  learned  work  by  Samuel  Dill,  M.A. 
(Macmillan).  This  is  preetuineiitly  a  book  for  schol- 
ars, and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  will  be  little  u.sed 
outside  of  universities  and  colleges. 

A  less  pretentious  contribution  to  the  study  of  civili- 
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zation  is  a  volume  of  selected  studies  from  P^uropeau 
histories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  edited  by  Uaua  Carleton 
Muuro  and  George  Clarke  Sellery,  of  the  University  of 
"Wisconsin  (Century).  This  is  a  convenient  compila- 
tion, embracing  much  material  never  before  made  ac- 
cessible in  Englisli,  and  intended  for  use  as  supplemen- 
tary reading  in  universities  and  colleges. 

A  good  "Short  History  of  England,"  for  the  use  of 
schools,  has  been  compiled  l)y  Prof.  Edward  P.  Cheney, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Ginn).  The  author 
has  endeavored  in  this  work  to  select  for  treatment 
those  events  that  were  truly  significant  in  p]ngland's 
history,  and,  in  order  that  prominence  might  be  given 
to  these,  a  great  deal  of  material  that  ordinarily  has  a 
place  in  such  books  has  been  omitted.  The  whole  story 
is  told  in  about  seven  hundred  closely  printed  pages. 

A  series  of  historical  tales  from  the  storied  past  of  the 
two  American  continents  have  been  gathered  into  one 
volume,  under  the  title  "  Historical  Tales :  The  Ro- 
mance of  Reality "  (Lippincott),  by  Charles  Morris, 
author  of  "  Half-Hours  With  the  Best  American  Au- 
thors." The  one  on  Spanish-American  tales  ought  to 
be  particularly  interesting  and  valuable  in  schools.  The 
style  is  entertaining  but  discriminating. 

When  the  late  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  died  he  left  un- 
completed the  materials  for  a  volume  on  the  "  History 
of  Western  Europe  in  the  Fifth  Century."  These  ma- 
terials have  been  gathered  by  Mr.  Freeman's  executors, 
and  published  (Macmillan)  under  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  Mr.  T.  Scott  Holmes. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

The  papers  read  before  the  Sociological  Society  of 
London  have  been  collected  and  published  in  a  single 
volume,  under  the  title  "Sociological  Papers"  (Mac- 
millan). Included  in  this  volume  is  an  introductory 
address  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce,  the  president  of 
the  society.  Among  the  papers  is  one  on  the  sul)ject 
of  "  Civics  as  Applied  to  Sociology,"  by  Prof.  Patrick 
Geddes,  whose  writings  are  well  known  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  also  contributions  by  such  eminent 
sociologists  as  Francis  Galton,  Dr.  E.Westermarck,  and 
Mr.  Hai'old  H.  Maun,  the  latter  writing  on  "Life  in  an 
Agricultui'al  Village  in  F^ngland."  Much  space  is  de- 
voted in  this  volume  to  the  discussion  of  the  origin  and 
use  of  the  term  "sociology,"  and  of  the  relation  of  soci- 
ology to  the  social  sciences  and  philosophy, — questions 
upon  which  American  sociologists  have  already  ex- 
pended miicli  thought. 

A  book  which  serves  to  give  an  insight  into  tlie  trend 
of  modern  English  thought  on  social  questions  is 
"Democracy  and  Reaction,"  by  L.  T.  Hobhouse  (Put- 
nams).  This  volume  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  essays 
dealing  with  British  Free  Trade,  Imperialism,  Modern 
Imperialism,  and  Socialism.  The  author  finds  the  causes 
of  reaction  in  the  growing  concentration  of  material  in- 
terests, and  in  schools  of  thought  which  tend  to  dis- 
credit the  conception  of  right,  in  one  form  or  another, 
to  justify  the  sway  of  expediency,  or  even  of  brute  force. 
Still,  the  old  humanitarian  ideals  remain  unimpaired  in 
moi-al  force,  nor  have  they  been  undermined  by  the 
theory  of  evolution. 

In  the  .series  which  Prof.  George  Santayana  (Harvard) 
is  bringing  out,  under  the  title  "Life  of  Reason;  or, 
The  Phases  of  Human  Progress"  (Scribners),  the 
second  volume,  entitled  "Reason  in  Society,"  has  just 
been  published.  The  first  volume  consisted  of  the  in- 
troduction and  "Reason  in  Common  Sense."  The  three 


volumes  to  follow  will  be  "Reason  in  Religion,"  "Rea- 
son in  Art,"  and  "Reason  in  Science."  Professor  San- 
tayana is  Professor  Mlinsterberg's  associate  in  the  de- 
partment of  philosophy. 

One  fruit  of  the  British  tarifl  controversy  in  the  past 
year  is  the  book  entitled  "Modern  Tariff  History  :  Ger- 
many, United  States,  France,"  by  Percy  Ashley  (Dut- 
ton).  This  work  is  intended,  of  course,  for  English  con- 
sumption, and  its  conclusions  are  decidedly  hostile  to 
protectionism.  The  most  that  is  admitted  as  to  Ger- 
many is  that  changes  in  her  tariff  policy  have  been  only 
one,  and  commonly  not  the  most  important,  among  the 
many  causes  of  her  economic  progress ;  while  it  is 
claimed  that  in  the  United  States  the  Dingley  tariff 
gives  the  trusts  unusual  advantages,  and  of  French 
tariff  legislation  it  is  affirmed  that  it  has  done  little 
good,  and  in  various  ways  has  done  much  harm  to  in- 
dustry and  commerce. 

Some  essays  of  the  late  Prof.  Chai'les  F.  Dunbar,  of 
Harvard,  several  oi  which  had  never  before  been  pub- 
lished, have  been  gathered  into  a  substantial  volume, 
edited  by  Dr.  O.  M.  W.  Sprague,  of  Harvard,  and  pref- 
aced by  an  introduction  by  Professor  Taussig  (Mac- 
millan). Professor  Dunbar  was,  perhaps,  best  known 
for  his  work  on  "  Theory  and  History  of  Banking  ; "  but 
in  the  present  volume  there  appear  several  papers  deal- 
ing with  other  departments  of  economic  science,  par- 
ticularly taxation  and  commercial  crises. 

In  the  series  of  "Questions  of  the  Day"  (Putnams) 
appears  a  brief  argument  by  District  Attorney  Jerome, 
of  New  York,  on  "The  Liquor-Tax  Law  in  New  York  : 
A  Plea  for  the  Opening  of  Saloons  on  Sunday."  This 
little  pamphlet  discusses  many  of  the  evils  in  the  city 
of  New  York  incident  to  the  Raines  law  and  its  non- 
enforcement,  as  well  as  some  of  the  proposed  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  law,  closing  with  a  succinct  state- 
ment and  discussion  of  an  amendment  to  the  law  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Jerome. 

The  Slocum  Lectures  of  1894,  delivered  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  by  the  Rev.  Robert  A.  Holland,  have 
only  recently  been  published,  under  the  title  "The 
Commonwealth  of  Man"  (Putnams).  They  have  been 
revised  by  the  author  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  that 
followed  the  publication  of  Mr.  Edwin  Markham's 
poem,  "  The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Holland,  consisted  chiefiy  of  a  series  of  "social- 
istic fallacies  set  to  stormful  music." 

ABOUT  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  PEOPLE. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Hanchett  has  made  of  his  lectures  on 
music  a  little  volume  entitled  "  The  Art  of  the  Musician  " 
(Macmillan),  which  is  intended  to  give  to  music-lovers 
(who  may  not  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  intricacies  of 
the  art)  an  idea  of  the  reasons  wliich  prompt  musical 
critics  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  compositions.  It  is 
not  technically  written,  nor  is  anything  further  presup- 
posed than  the  ability  to  understand  musical  notation. 

The  Oliver  Ditson  Company  has  issued  a  profusely 
illustrated  pictorial  souvenir  of  the  most  famous  living 
opera  singers,  with  their  biographies,  by  Gustav  Kobbe. 
This  hand.some  work  is  interesting  as  giving  intimate 
glimpses  of  opera  folk,  whom  the  public  sees  only 
under  the  glare  of  the  footlights  antl  in  the  characte. 
of  some  one  else.  The  artists  considered  in  this  attract- 
ive book  are  Nordica,  Calve,  Fames,  Melba,  Sembrich, 
Ternina,  and  Schiimann-lleink,  and  Caru.so  and  Jean 
and  Edouard  De  Reszke.  There  is  also  a  chapter  on 
"  Ojiera-Singers  Off  Duty." 
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LITERARY  BIOGRAPHY  AND   MEMORABILIA. 

One  of  the  modem  masters  of  English  style,  who  is 
comparatively  but  little  known  in  this  country,  was 
Coventry  Patmore.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  tliei-efore,  in 
preparing  his  biographical  sketch  of  Patmore  in  the 
series  of  "Literary  Lives"  which  Dr.  W.  Robertson 
NicoU  is  editing  for  the  Scribners,  has  done  a  real  ser- 
vice to  literature.  This  volume  is  illustrated.  We 
have  already  noted  in  these  pages  the  literary  lives  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  Cai'dinal  Newman,  and  John  Bunyan, 
which  have  so  far  appeared.  Those  in  preparation  are 
on  Hutton,  Goethe,  and  Hazlitt. 

The  Putnams  are  issuing  a  series  of  French  classics 
for  English  readers,  which  is  edited  by  Prof.  Adolphe 
Cohn  (Columbia)  and  Dr.  Curtis  Hidden  Page  (Colum- 
bia). This  series  will  consist  of  six  volumes,  to  include 
Rabelais,  Montaigne,  MoliSre  (two  volumes),  Beau- 
marchais,  and  George  Sand.  These  volumes  are  very 
satisfactory  from  a  typographical  standpoint.  The  one 
on  Rabelais  has  already  been  issued.  It  includes  the 
best  chapters  of  his  famous  romance  of  Gargantua  and 
Pantagruel.  This  volume,  which  is  edited  by  Dr.  Page, 
has  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  Rabelais  reproduced  from 
the  famous  painting  in  the  library  of  Geneva.  The  im- 
portance of  Rabelais  in  the  study  of  French  literature 
cannot  be  overestimated.  He  was  the  first  great  prose 
writer  who  used  a  language  near  enough  to  that  spoken 
to-day  to  be  called  modern  French. 

The  London  house  of  Dent  is  issuing  a  series  of  niono- 
graphs  on  well-known  localities,  under  the  general  title 
of  "Temple  Topographies."  So  far,  four  have  been 
issued,  "  Stratford-on-Avon  "  (Herbert  W.  Tompkins), 
"  Knutsford  "  (G.  A.  Payne),  "  Broadway  "  (Algernon 
Gissing),  and  "Evesham  "  (E.  H.  New).  The  same  firm 
is  issuing  a  very  useful  and  attractive  little  series  of 
French  classics  under  the  general  direction  of  Mr. 
Daniel  S.  O'Connor.  These  volumes  are  excellently 
printed,  with  frontispieces  of  the  authors  whose  works 
are  reproduced.  Two  of  the  latest  issues  are  the  "  Atala 
Rene  and  Le  Dernier  Abencerage  "  of  Chateaubriand 
and  the  "  Contes  Choisis"  of  Balzac. 

Recent  issues  of  the  excellent  French  texts  published 
by  William  R.  Jenkins  are  Eugene  Scribe's  comedy  in 
five  acts,  "Le  Verre  d'Eau,"  edited  by  Prof.  F.  G. 
Schmidt,  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  and  Andr6 
Theuriet's  "L'Abb^  Daniel,"  edited  by  Dr.  C.  Fontaine, 
of  the  New  York  City  High  School  of  Commerce. 

Among  the  recent  issues  of  the  "Pocket  American 
and  English  Classics"  (Macmillan)  are  "Hawthorne's 
Wonder-Book,"  edited  for  school  use  by  L.  E.  Wolfe, 
superintendent  of  schools,  San  Antonio,  Texas  ;  "Lewis 
Carroll's  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  "  (with  il- 
lustrations by  John  Tenniel),  edited  by  Charles  A. 
McMurry,  and  "Homer's  Iliad"  (abridged),  "done  into 
English  prose  "  by  Andrew  Lang,  Walter  Leaf  (Cam- 
bridge), and  Ernest  Myers  (Oxford). 

EDUCATION. 

"Personal  and  Ideal  pjlements  in  Education"  is  the 
title  given  to  a  volume  of  addresses  by  President  Henry 
C.  King,  of  Oberlin  College  (Macmillan.)  The  problems 
which  have  the  foremost  place  in  these  addresses  are 
those  related  to  religious  education  ;  one  of  the  ad- 
dresse.s,  in  fact,  had  been  delivered  at  the  first  conven- 
tion of  the  Religious  Education  Association,  held  at 
Chicago,  in  1903.  In  view  of  the  present  widespread  in- 
terest in  evangelical  methods.  President  King's  discus- 
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sion  of  Christian  training  and  the  revival  as  methods  of 
converting  men  is  likely  to  attract  wide  attention. 

"Pedagogues  and  Parents"  is  the  title  of  a  bright 
little  book  by  Ella  Calista  Wilson  (Holt)  which  dis- 
cusses schools  and  education  from  the  parents'  point  of 
view.  Parents,  and  teachers  as  well,  will  derive  no 
little  entertainment  from  the  writer's  chapters  on 
"Child  Morality,"  "Practical  Morals,"  "The  Children 
Themselves,"  and  "  Pedagogues  and  Parents." 

Apropos  of  the  centenary,  on  February  19  of  this  year, 
of  the  movement  for  free  public  schools  in  the  city  of 
New  Yoi-k,  Mr.  A.  Emerson  Palmer,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  has  prepared  a 
history  of  free  education  in  the  city  (Macmillan).  An 
interesting  feature  of  this  work  is  the  full  account 
which  it  gives  of  the  Public  School  Society,  a  move- 
ment which  the  author  justly  characterizes  as  unique 
and  of  rare  interest. 

Two  little  volumes  on  domestic  science  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  who  approaches  the 
subject  in  the  proper  scientific  spirit  but  handles  her 
themes  in  a  popular,  interesting  way.  These  are,  "The 
Art  of  Right  liiving"  and  "First  Lessons  in  Food  and 
Diet."  They  are  published  by  Whitcomb  &  Barrows 
(Boston).  Mrs.  Richards  is  instructor  in  sanitary  chem- 
istry in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
She  has  made  tliese  books  small,  concise,  and  direct 
with  a  definite  purpose,  she  informs  us.  They  are  meant 
to  reach  those  who  will  not  read  more  ambitious  works. 
They  deal  with  the  principal  phases  of  our  food,  sleep, 
amusement,  exercise,  work,  and  pleasure.  The  same 
publishers  have  just  brought  out  Bertha  Jane  Richard- 
son's "The  Woman  Who  Spends,"  to  which  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards has  written  an  introduction.  "The  Woman  Who 
Spends"  is  a  study  of  the  economic  function  of  woman, 
and  it  treats  of  woman's  entire  relation  to  the  economic 
problems  of  modern  life, 
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BOOKS  ON  PHILOSOPHICAL  THEMES. 

A  new  translation  of  "The  Four  Doctrines"  of  Eman- 
uel Swedenborg,  translated  from  the  original  Latin 
works,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Faulkner  Pott.s, 
has  just  been  issued 
by  the  American 
Swedenborg  Printing 
and  Publishing  Soci- 
ety. This  volume  con- 
tains the  famous 
"Nine  Questions"' 
and  the  four  doctrines 
of  the  new  Jerusalem, 
concerning  "The 
Lord,"  "The  Holy 
Scripture,"  "Life 
from  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments," and 
"  Faith."  The  work 
is  very  clearly  printed 
and  durably  bound. 
The  society  also  issues 
and    sends   out  with 

this  volume  a  little  booklet  entitled  "Who  Was  Swe- 
denborg, and  What  Are  His  Writings  ? "  with  a  cata- 
logue of  his  theological  works. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  has  brought 
out  an  American  edition  of  Henry  Ridgely  Evans'  "The 
Napoleon  Myth."  This  consists  of  a  reprint  of  "  The 
Grand  Erratum,"  by  Jean-Baptiste  Perfes,  and  an  intro- 
duction by  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  The  whole  is  a  summary 
of  the  results  of  the  "higher  criticism"  as  applied  to 
the  Napoleon  of  the  popular  imagination. 

Another  little  volume  of  thought-provoking,  cheerful 
philosophy  has  come  from  the  pen  of  Pastor  Charles 
Wagner,  author  of  "The  Simple  Life"  and  other  help- 
ful, consistently  written  homilies.  This  is  entitled  "  On 
Life's  Threshold"  (McClure,  Phillips),  and  consists  of  a 
series  of  talks  to  young  people  on  character  and  con- 
duct. These  talks  are  really  interesting  to  the  youth  of 
the  United  States,  whom  Pastor  Wagner  has  declared 
he  loves  with  all  his  heart.  The  present  volume  has 
been  translated  by  Edna  St.  John,  and  is  uniform  with 
the  editions  of  the  author's  preceding  works  published 
by  the  same  house. 


BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

The  London  "Who's  Who"  (Macniillaii)  is  still  our 
chief  reliance  for  contemporary  British  biography.  The 
number  of  biographical  sketches  appearing  in  this  use- 
ful volume  is  increasing  from  year  to  year,  the  present 
(1905)  edition  consisting  of  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
pages  in  fine  type.  Practically  all  well-known  English- 
men whose  names  one  is  likely  to  encounter  in  new.s- 
paper  or  magazine  reading  are  included  in  this  valua- 
ble compendium. 

A  book  full  of  attractive  material,  which,  however, 
will  need  frequent  revision,  is  "  Modern  Industrial  Prog- 
i-ess,"  by  Charles  H.  Cochrane  (Lippincott).  In  this 
work  the  author  gives  detailed  descriptions  of  the  latest 
developments  in  various  forms  of  mechanism.  The 
fir,st  three  chapters  are  devoted  to  electrical  inventions. 
These  are  followed  by  descriptions  of  the  latest  devices 
in  farming  machinery,  automobiles,  lumbering,  mining, 
milling,  quarrying,  and  a  thou.sand  other  industries 
which  contribute  to  our  present  complex  existence. 
Numerous  pictures  accompany  the  text. 

"The  Story  of  American  Coals,"  by  William  Jasper 
NicoUs  (Lippincott),  has  been  revised  and  brought  up 
to  date.  This  book  begins  with  a  statement  as  to  the 
origin  of  coal,  and  continues  with  a  full  account  of  its 
development,  together  with  a  description  of  the  differ- 
ent routes  by  which  it  reaches  the  consumer  and  the 
various  uses  to  which  it  is  put. 

In  the  Wallet  series  of  "Popular  Science  Handbooks," 
Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  have  issued  "Electric 
Lighting  for  the  Inexperienced,"  by  Hubert  Walter. 

A  NEW  BOOK  ABOUT  THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR. 

A  very  witty  and  keen  arraignment  of  Kaiser  Wil- 
liam of  Germany,  from  the  French  point  of  view,  is 
Henri  de  Noussanne's  "  The  Kaiser  as  He  Is,"  a  transla- 
tion of  which  (Putnams)  has  just  been  made  by  Waltei- 
Littlefield.  The  Kaiser,  M.  deNoussanne  believes,  stantls 
as  the  type  and  symbol  of  all  that  is  German  to-day  in 
culture,  thought,  and  industry.  He  is,  however,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  French  writer,  un  malade  (mentally  de- 
ranged.) William  II.,  says  this  writer,  is  versatile,  vain, 
ambitious,  and  spectacular.  He  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  figure  on  the  world's  stage,  but  he  has,  never- 
theless, betrayed  the  larger  hopes  and  needs  of  his  people. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL  ZINOVI    PETROVICH    ROZHESTVENSKI. 

(The  man  who  has  been  carrying  Russia's  fortunes  in  the  far  East,  commander  of  the  much-discussed  Baltic  fleet,  is  a  typi- 
cal Russian  sailor,  of  pure  Muscovite  blood  and  representative  Muscovite  character.  He  is  a  man  in  his  early  fifties, 
of  a  high-strung,  nervous  temperament,  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  a  thorough  seaman.  Oflacially,  he  is  commander 
of  the  Second  Pacific  Squadron,  the  term  Baltic  fleet  being  of  British  and  American  application.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Russia's  first  Pacific  squadron,  under  the  successive  command  of  Admirals  Stark,  Makaroflf,  Wittshoeft, 
Viren,  and  Ukhtomski,  was  destroyed  at  Port  Arthur.  Rozhestvenski's  original  squadron  is  the  Second.  The  Third, 
under  command  of  Rear-Admiral  "Voelkersam,  was  consolidated  with  Rozhestvenski's  squadron  in  February,  and  the 
Fourth,  under  command  of  Vice-Admiral  Nebogatov,  is  now  on  its  way  through  the  Indian  Ocean  to  join  him.  Ad- 
miral Rozhestvenski  is  also  chief  of  the  Russian  general  naval  staff.  After  its  long  delay  in  starting,  and  its  unfor- 
tunate attack  on  English  fishing  vessels  in  the  North  Sea,  last  October,  the  voyage  of  the  Baltic  fleet  was  uneventful 
until  its  long  wait  in  the  Indian  Ocean  off  Madagascar.  Then  began  the  Japanese  charges  against  Admiral  Rozhest- 
venski and  France  for  violation  of  neutrality,  culminating  in  the  formal  protest,  on  April  20,  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment against  the  Russian  admiral's  presence  at  Kamranh  Bay,  French  Cochin  China.  This  Japanese  protest,  and 
France's  explanation  and  assurance  of  her  intention  to  preserve  absolute  neutrality,  are  the  subjects  of  some  excited 
discussionat  this  writing— April  21.  The  French  Government  has  asserted  that  Rozhestvenski  left  Kamranh  Bay 
within  twenty-four  hours.) 
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Chicago 
in  the 


In  a  hundred  phases,  the  relation- 
ships of  the  corporations  and  mo- 
PubiioEye.  j^opoHes  with  the  Government  and 
the  people  were  under  vigorous  discussion 
throughout  the  United  States  last  month.  The 
most  striking  event  in  the  series  of  events  or 
situations  that  provoked  all  this  fresh  outburst 
of  argument  and  arousing  of  the  public  mind 
was  the  election  of  Judge 
Dunne  as  mayor  of  Chicago, 
on  a  platform  demanding 
the  immediate  ownership  of 
the  street-railroad  lines  of 
the  city  by  the  municipal 
government  and  the  direct 
conduct  of  the  business  as 
a  municipal  department. 
There  have  been  many  cred- 
itable things  in  the  history 
of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  Chicago.  In  view 
of  the  brevity  of  the  city's 
existence,  the  heterogene- 
ous character  of  its  work- 
ing population,  and  the 
other  difficulties  belonging 
to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  Chicago's  achieve- 
ments are  among  the  great- 
est in  the  history  of  man- 
kind.  In  due  time, 
doubtless,  Chicago  will 
overcome  its  chief  remain- 
ing defects,  and  obtain 
full  recognition  for  all  its 

past  and  present  merits.  There  is  now  only  a 
comparatively  narrow  margin  of  advancement 
to  be  won  in  order  to  transform  Chicago  from 
its  present  disparaged  and  criticised  condition 
into  a  much-lauded  and  admired  metropolis.  It 
is  obvious  that  one  of  the  things  Chicago  most 
needs  is  an  up-to-date  transit  service.  Whether, 
however,  this  is  to  be  promptly  and  thoroughly 
obtained    by  virtue    of    the   election  of   Judge 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  DUNNE. 

(The  new  Democratic  mayor  of  Chicago.) 


Dunne  as  mayor,  is  a  question  that  time  alone 
can  answer  conclusively.  There  will  be  many  dif- 
ficulties confronting  Judge  Dunne's  programme  ; 
and  the  thousands  who  have  assumed  that  the 
thing  is  as  good  as  accomplished,  merely  because 
of  the  triumph  of  the  municipal-ownership  party 
at  the  polls,  will  probably  find  that  they  did  not 
take  due  account  of  the  magnitude  and  com- 
plexity of  the  problem. 

,    ^  "We  publish  else- 

An  Expression       .     ^  ..  . 

of  American    wliere  a  WCll-in- 

sentiwent.  formed  article 
upon  this  Chicago  situation, 
from  the  pen  of  a  local  ob- 
server. Sooner  or  later 
there  will  come  about  in 
Chicago  the  public  owner- 
ship of  extensive  transit 
lines,  even  if  the  assets  of 
the  present  companies  are 
not  all  acquired.  It  is  not 
so  certain  that  Chicago  will 
venture  upon  direct  muni- 
cipal operation  as  that  it  will 
enter  in  some  way  upon  the 
policy  of  ownership  by  the 
city  of  some  or  all  of  the 
transit  lines.  Leasing  to 
operating  companies  may 
be  found  best.  All  efforts 
to  carry  out  the  programme 
upon  which  Judge  Dunne 
was  elected  will  be  noted  by 
the  country  with  keen  inter- 
est. Meanwhile,  it  should  be  said  that  the  Chicago 
vote  was  chiefly  significant  as  an  expression  of 
American  sentiment  against  corporations  which 
have  abused  their  privileges  and  opportunities 
and  have  provoked  the  people  to  an  exasperation 
that  has  gone  beyond  any  relenting  or  compro- 
mise. The  people  of  Chicago  are  determined, 
if  possible,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  corporations 
from  which  they  have  suffered  so  much  through 
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long  years  past.  In  the  last  analysis,  of  course, 
the  people,  in  attacking  the  corporations,  are  con- 
fessing their  own  faults.  For  if  they  had  always 
put  tlie  right  men  in  office,  and  had  in  years  past 
insisted  upon  the  right  kind  of  city  and  State 
government,  the  transit  corporations  would  have 
been  chartered  on  proper  terms,  and  would  have 
been  held  to  the  right  performance  of  their  du- 
ties as  public  servants.  The  corporations,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  they  should  now  suffer  loss,  would 
have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  overcapitali- 
zation, bad  service,  and  a  long  history  of  im- 
proper attempts  to  influence  legislatures  and  city 
councils.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  Chicago  cit- 
izens is  a  distinct  mark  of  progress,  and  is  typ- 
ical of  what  the  w^hole  country  thinks,  or,  rather, 
feels.     And  sentiment  is  a  powerful  factor. 

The  Chicago  victory  has  given  elation 

Ownership''   to  Mr.  "William  J.  Bryan  and  various 

Slogan.       q^^^q^^  ^^q  \^q\^  to  the  views  of  the 

so-called  radical  wing  of  the  Democratic  party ; 
and  they  made  use  of  the  oratorical  opportuni- 
ties given  by  Jefferson's  birthday  (April  13)  to 
declare  for  a  sweeping  public-ownership  crusade 
that  shall  in  the  near  future,  as  they  declare, 
expand  our  city  governments  into  great  busi- 
ness organizations  for  the  carrying  on  of  street 
railroads  and  other  enterprises,  while  turning 
over  to  the  national  government  the  ownership 
of  interstate  railroad  systems  and  telegraph 
lines.  It  is  fairly  probable  that  there  will  be  a 
strong  attempt  made  by  the  public-ownership 
advocates  to  obtain  control  of  the  Democratic 
party  machinery,  with  a  view  to  fighting  the 
next  Presidential  contest 
upon  such  issues.  The  more 
thoughtful  of  the  railway 
financiers  and  corporation 
leaders  are  beginning  to  see 
that  the  real  alternative  now 
lies  between  such  extreme 
proposals  on  the  one  hand 
and  submission  by  the  com- 
panies to  fair  and  proper 
public  regulation  on  the  other 
hand.  From  this  standpoint, 
the  position  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  his  demand 
for  further  legislation  to  reg- 
ulate railroad  rates  is  seen 
to  be  the  only  safe  ground 
for  the  conservatives.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  therefore,  that 
the  victory  of  Judge  Dunne, 
and  the  rising  tide  of  public 
opinion  against  corporation 
mismanagement,   may    con- 


vince the  reluctant  leaders  of  the  United  States 
Senate  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  something 
when  the  extra  session  of  Congress  is  called,  in 
October.  All  that  is  expected  of  them  is  to  join 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  in  yielding 
to  the  moderate  public  opinion  that  demands, 
not  that  the  Government  purchase  and  run  the 
railroads,  but  that  a  more  efficient  kind  of  gov- 
ernment oversight  and  regulation  be  adopted. 

,,     ^    ,      In  New  York,  the  situation  is  gradu- 

New  York  .  ■        ■,  „    .  ,  °.    .       , 

and  the  ally  shapmg  itselt  for  the  municipal 
Corporations,  contest  that  Will  Culminate  in  the 
mayoralty  election  of  November.  Nobody  can 
exactly  forecast  the  issues  or  the  lines  of  cleav- 
age ;  but  it  is  plain  enough  at  least  that  the 
chief  issues  are  almost  certain  to  grow  out  of 
the  relations  between  the  great  public-service 
corporations  and  the  people  of  the  metropolis. 
Since  our  issue  of  last  month,  in  which  mention 
was  made  of  the  beginnings  of  a  legislative  in- 
vestigation into  the  price  and  methods  of  the 
gas  and  lighting  monopoly  of  New  York  City. 
a  large  amount  of  information  has  been  obtained 
from  witnesses,  which  the  newspapers  have 
spread  before  the  people  day  by  day.  This  testi- 
mony has  confirmed  the  belief  that  the  lighting 
business  has  been  enormously  overcapitalized, 
and  that  the  people,  as  private  users,  have  been 
overcharged,  while  the  city,  as  a  public  user,  has 
been  extortionately  dealt  with.  The  people  of 
New  York  City  have  been  making  great  progress, 
in  their  knowledge  of  the  value  of  their  public 
franchises  ;  but  the  power  of  accumulated  cor- 
porate wealth  retards  legislation. 


I'llotogr.lph  by  Colli, 
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Photographed  for  the  New  York  Tribune. 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  INVESTIGATING  COMMITTEE  IN  SESSION    IN  THE  ALDERMEN'S  CHAMBER  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  HALL. 

(Reading  from  left  to  right,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  counsel ;  Senator  Thomas  F.  Grady ;  Senator  A.  R.  Page ;  Senator  F.  C. 
Stevens,  chairman ;  Assemhlymen  E.  A.  Merrill,  J.  K.  Apgar,  G.  B.  Agnew.) 


,.  ,    „         The  attacks  made  upon  the  manage- 

Light  Upon  .  t  ,  ,•  ^■^ 

Corporation  ment  01  great  corporations,  like 
Control.  those  in  Everybody'' s  Magazine  and 
elsewhere,  have  undoubtedly  had  a  widespread 
effect  upon  the  public  mind.  Our  present  cor- 
porate methods  have  resulted,  not  merely  in  the 
development  of  vast  individual  fortunes,  but  also 
in  a  closely  concentrated  control  of  the  corpo- 
rate wealth  that  belongs  to  many  thousands  of 
shareholders  and  investors.  There  has  come 
about  a  situation  which  calls  for  careful  and 
thoughtful  study.  No  one  is  now  competent 
to  pronounce  a  final 'solution  ;  but  it  can  do 
no  harm  to  turn  on  the  searchlight  of  inves- 
tigation. A  notable  case  in  point  has  been  a 
bitter  controversy  among  those  who  control  the 
affairs  of  one  of  the  great  life  insurance  com- 
panies. It  does  not  follow  from  what  has  come 
to  light  that  the  people  who  have  insured  their 
lives  in  this  or  in  any  other  of  the  great  com- 
panies have  been  the  victims  of  misplaced  con- 
fidence. On  the  contrary,  the  principal  insurance 
companies  would  appear  to  be,  not  only  solvent, 
but  in  a  highly  flourishing  state,  with  their 
assets  well  invested  by  the  ablest  financiers  and 
their  affairs  supervised  by  men  of  great  capacity 
and  of  at  least  as  high  character  as  their  fellows 
in  the  business  world.  Yet  it  is  true  that  to  be 
in  control  of  these  companies  is  to  possess  a 
power  of  tremendous  magnitude,  with  an  almost 
entire  immunity  from  interference  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  the  real  owners  of  the  assets.  And 
in  the  exercise  of  this  arbitrary  and  unrestrained 
power  over  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
there  arise  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of 
large  fortunes  by  those  who  are  in  authority. 
In  other  words,  the  control  of  concentrated 
masses  of  capital  can  be  so  exercised  as  to  se- 
cure great  and  constant  financial  benefit  to  the 
•'insiders."  Clearly,  the  managers  of  the  large 
corporations  have  too  much  financial  power,  and 
their  opportunities  to  become  very  rich  are  great- 
er than  is  for  the  best  good  of  the  community. 


A  Question 
Ethics. 


Hardly  less  talked  about,  last  month,, 
than  the  municipal-ownership  ques- 
tion, and  the  question  of  corporation 
control  growing  out  of  the  concentration  of  vast 
assets  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  men  in  the 
financial  district  of  New  York,  was  the  question 
of  the  duty  of  agencies  for  religious,  philanthrop- 
ic, or  educational  work  to  sit  m  judgment  upon 
the  business  methods  of  those  contributing  to 
the  support  of  good  causes.  The  discussion  has 
had  an  immense  volume,  and  on  both  sides  much 
of  it  has  been  profound  and  able  as  well  as 
candid  and  sincere.  The  chief  provoking  inci- 
dent was  the  gift  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  of  $100,000 
to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  a  body  chiefly  supported  by 
the  Congregational  churches,  and  famous  for  its 
educational  and  missionary  activities  in  the  Turk- 
ish Empire,  China,  and  other  countries.  The 
management  of  this  missionary  board  had  ur- 
gently solicited  the  money  from  Mr.  Rockefeller  ; 
— much  of  it,  indeed,  had  already  been  received 
and  expended  several  months  ago.  In  a  more 
formal  way,  however,  the  acceptance  of  the  gift 
seems  to  have  been  deferred,  and  there  arose, 
last  month,  a  vigorous  protest  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  Congregational  ministers  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  East,  with  the  support  of  some  of 
the  most  prominent  Congregationalists  of  the 
West,  notably  Dr.Washington  Gladden,  of  Ohio. 


Whose 


The    critics    held    that    Mr.    Rocke 
Money''is      feller's     Wealth    is    largely    derived 
-Tainted?-  ^^^^^^    ^^^^    Standard    Oil    Company, 

and  that  the  methods  of  this  company  in  the 
past,  if  not  in  the  present,  have  been  contrary 
to  Christian  ethics.  Considered  as  an  exercise 
in  logic,  this  great  discussion,  last  month,  of 
what  was  called  "tainted  money"  was  far  from 
being  complete  or  conclusive  on  cither  side. 
Men  whose  general  point  of  view  is  usually  very 
much  alike  argued  on  opposite  sides.  Thus, 
Dr.    Lyman  Abbott  differed    entirely  from  Dr. 
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DR.   LYMAN  ABBOTT. 


DR.   WASHINGTON  GLADDEN. 


(Dr.  Gladden  criticises  and  Dr.  Abbott  defends  the  accept- 
ance of  Standard  Oil  money  for  philanthropic  purposes.) 

Josiah  Strong  and  Br.  Washington  Gladden, 
Dr.  Abbott  seeing  no  just  ground  for  making  a 
scapegoat  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  or  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller  as  the  president  of  that  busi- 
ness organization.  Dr.  Abbott  does,  however, 
believe  that  the  discussion  is  valuable  as  calling 
attention  to  the  whole  question  of  business 
morals.  The  people  of  the  country  must  re- 
member that  the  public  and  private  aspects  of 
these  questions  are  almost  inextricably  blended. 
Railroad  rebates  are  responsible  for  many  of 
the  largest  fortunes  in  this  country,  and  they 
have  worked  grievous  wrongs  against  thousands 
of  men  who  might  otherwise  have  prospered. 
But  the  public  itself  is  to  blame  for  failing  to 
control  its  own  chartered  public  carriers,  so  as 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  many  and  to  prevent 
special  favors  to  the  few.  AVhen  railroad  re- 
bates were  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  business 
world,  it  is  hardly  too  mvicli  to  say  that  all  busi- 
ness men,  great  and  small,  were  ready  to  take 
"whatever  the  transportation  companies  conceded. 

In  these  things  we  must  insist,  now 
Necessary  and  henceforth,  upon  higher  stand- 
Distinctions.  ^^.^^^  ^^  jiistice,  better  enforced.  We 
must  also  expect  a  clearer  and  higher  sense  of 
duty  toward  his  neighbors  and  fellow -business 
men,  and  toward  the  community  at  large,  upon 
the  part  of  the  individual  ca])tain  of  industiy 
or  man  of  affairs  when  facing  some  opportunity 
to  enrich  himself  by  securing  advantages  that 


would,  presumably,  mean  an  unfair  loss  to  others. 
But  where  there  is  so  much  that  may  justly  be 
criticised  from  the  ethical  and  social  standpoint 
in  the  economic  system  of  our  time,  it  is  not 
merely  invidious,  but  it  is  impossible  and  absurd, 
to  draw  an  arbitrary  objective  line  and  to  say. 
for  instance,  that  Mr.  Carnegie's  money  may  be 
taken  and  used  for  good  objects,  but  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  money  must  not  be  so  taken  and 
i;sed.  Thus,  Mr.  Carnegie  has  lately  given  half 
a  million  dollars  to  the  University  of  Virginia 
on  condition  of  the  early  raising  of  a  like  amount 
from  other  givers  ;  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  last 
month  gave  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  toward 
meeting  Mr.  Carnegie's  condition.  President 
Alderman,  who  was  inaugurated  on  Jefferson's 
birthday  as  the  first  president  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  was  very  glad  to  be  able  to  announce 
both  of  these  gifts,  along  with  other  smaller 
ones  ;  and  there  did  not  seem  to  lie  in  anybody's 
mind  at  the  University  of  Virginia  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  taking  money  from 
either  or  both  of  these  gentlemen. 

„     .,,         ,  Dr.  Alderman  saw  very  clearly  that 

Or   Alderman  s  .  .  ,       ,  *^ 

Way  of      the  real   question  is  whether  or  not 
Putting  It.    ^Yie  receiver  of  gifts  can  make  a  truly 
beneficial  use  of  them.      Speaking  of  the  great 
expansion  needful  to  give  the  South  the  univer- 
sity it  ought  to  have,  he  said  : 


MR.   HENRY   H.   ROGERS. 


fWho  expressed  himself  last  month  in  defense  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  as  against  its  critics.) 
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Money  alone  cannot  make  such  a  university,  but 
vast  power  is  necessary,  and  though  it  bear  the  image 
and  superscription  of  Cse.sar,  there  is  an  alchemy  of 
consecration  in  our  laboratories  which  can  trans- 
mute money  into  moral  force. 

The  whole  point  lies  in  the  aljility  of  the  recip- 
ient to  use  that  alchemy  ''  which  can  transmute 
money  into  moral  force."  Our  men  of  wealth 
in  this  country  are  in  undisputed  possession  of 
means  which  they  can  give  away  without  legal 
or  moral  obstacle.  If  some  part  of  their  wealth 
came  to  them  through  defects  in  our  present 
economic  system,  or  through  business  methods 
that  ought  not  to  be  employed,  there  may  be  the 
more  reason  why  wealth  thus  acquired  should 
be  given  by  its  possessors  for  purposes  of  the 
common  welfare.  If  the  management  of  any 
college,  church  or  benevolent  society  feels  that 
in  accepting  a  particular  gift  it  impairs  its  own 
freedom  of  action  or  speech,  or  lessens  its  own 
capacity  for  usefulness,  it  must  act  from  its  own 
standpoint  as  a  recipient.  It  is,  however,  not 
impossible  to  work  hard  for  the  better  regulation 
and  control  of  trusts  and  monopolies,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  receive  the  philanthropic  gifts  of 
the  rich  men  who  control  trusts  and  monopolies 
and  to  use  such  gifts  for  the  well-being  of  society. 
It  is  not  to  be  thought,  for  example,  that  the 
receiving  of  large  gifts  from  one  multimillionaire 


or  from  another  would  prevent  the  University 
of  Virginia,  in  its  department  of  economics, 
from  giving  impartial  and  scientific  study  to  the 
question  how  best  to  secure  a  better  distribution 
of  the  wealth  that  is  produced  by  the  associated 
effort  of  all  the  people. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Congress 
Panama  adjoumed  on  the  4th  of  March  with- 
commission.  ^^^  completing  the  legislation  desired 
for  the  better  organization  of  the  Panama  Canal 
work.  The  measures  desired  by  the  adminis- 
tration were  passed  by  the  House,  but  failed  in 
the  Senate.  It  was  understood  that  the  remod- 
eling of  the  Panama  Commission  would  await 
the  action  of  Congress  next  winter.  President 
Roosevelt,  however,  found  a  way  to  avoid  such 
delay,  and  before  he  went  off  on  his  Western 
trip,  early  in  April,  the  business  had  practically 
been  carried  out.  The  first  step  lay  in  asking 
the  commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  early 
last  year  to  send  in  their  resignations,  in  or- 
der that  the  President  might  reorganize  the 
commission  in  a  more  effective  way.  Admiral 
Walker  and  his  colleagues  promptly  complied. 
Since  the  new  appointments  had  to  be  made  under 
the  old  law,  the  same  number  of  commissioners  lias 
been  retained,  although  the  number  had  come  to 
be  regarded  as  needlessly  largo.      But  the  Presi- 
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deut  has  practically  reduced  the  size  of  the  com- 
mission by  creating  an  executive  committee,  and 
by  designating  the  functions  and  varying  the 
salaries  of  the  appointees.  His  first  idea  was  to 
a{>}K)int  as  chairman  a  man  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous abilities,  and  to  give  him  a  very  large 
salary.  It  is  known  that  the  chairmanship  was 
successively  offered  to  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  of  New 
York,  and  to  Mr.  Henry  C.  Frick,  of  Pittsburg, 
neither  of  whom  could  accept.  Failing  to  ob- 
tain a  man  of  such  exceptional  ability  and  re- 
pute as  executive  head  of  the  undertaking,  the 
President  adopted  the  plan  of  confiding  the  chief 
direction  of  the  enterprise  to  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  three,  consisting  of  the  chairman  of  the 
commission,  the  chief  engineer,  and  the  governor 
of  the  canal  zone. 


The 

Canal 

Triumvirate. 

engineer. 


Our  readers  are  already  familiar  with 
the  work  of  Mr.  John  F.  Wallace, 
who  was  appointed  last  year  as  chief 
He  is  now  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  retains  his  position  as  head  of  the  prac- 
tical work  of  constructing  the  canal.  For  chair- 
man of  the  commission.  President  Roosevelt 
selected  a  very  capable  young  Western  railroad 
president,  Mr.  Theodore  P.  Shonts,  head  of  the 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  line.  Mr.  Shonts 
IS  a  friend  and  former  business  associate  of  Mr. 
Morton,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  through  whom 
he  was  brought  to  the  President's  notice.      Mr. 


Walter  Wellman,  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Review,  gives  some  account  of  the  career  and 
character  of  the  man  selected  as  financial  and 
administrative  head  of  the  most  important  piece 
of  public  work  ever  undertaken  by  any  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Shonts,  who  had  been  wholly  un- 
known to  the  general  public,  finds  himself  sud- 
denly placed  in  a  position  where  the  whole 
country,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  civilized  world, 
will  know  his  name  and  will  watch  with  interest 
his  management  of  the  Panama  enterprise.  The 
third  member  of  the  executive  committee  is 
Judge  Charles  E.  Magoon,  who  becomes  gov- 
ernor of  the  canal  zone,  and  is  also,  it  is  said,  to 
be  American  minister  to  Panama,  thus  represent- 
ing our  government  in  political,  legal,  and  dip- 
lomatic affairs.  Judge  Magoon,  as  a  high  official 
m  that  bureau  of  the  War  Department  which  is 
charged  with  the  carrying  on  of  our  insular  af- 
fairs, and  which  for  a  time  was  practically  in 
charge  of  the  government  of  Cuba,  was  one  of 
Secretary  Root's  most  valued  assistants,  and  is 
regarded  as  possessing  unusual  qualifications  for 
his  new  position. 

^     ,         Under  the  requirement   of   the    old 

Fufthet' 

Reorganiza-  law,  as  representatives  of  the  ai'my 

'""'■         and  the  navy,   Rear-Admiral    Endi- 

cott,  Brig.-Gen.  Peter  C.  Hains,  and  Col.  Oswald 

H.  Ernst,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  are  mem- 

l)ers  of  the  new  commission.     Mr.  Benjamin  M. 


Ilfil^      'iMRKW 


Brig.-Gen.  Peter  C.  Hains.  Rear-Admii-al  M.  T.  Eiidicott. 

THREE  MEMBERS  OF  THU  PANAMA   CANAL,  COMMISSION. 


Col.  Oswald  H.  Ernst 
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Harrod,  of  New  Orleans,  the  well-known  Mis- 
sissippi River  expert,  is  retained  from  the  former 
commission.  A  salary  of  $7,500  is  allowed  to 
each  commissioner,  with  extra  compensation  of 
$22,500  to  the  president,  making  the  compensa- 
tion of  Mr.  Shonts  $30,000,  and  with  enough 
added  to  keep  the  salary  of  Mr.  Wallace,  the  chief 
engineer,  at  $25,000,  and  to  bring  that  of  Judge 
Magoon,  governor  of  the  canal  zone,  up  to 
$17,500.  Mr.  Shonts,  as  chairman,  will  doubt- 
less join  Mr.  Wallace  and  Judge  Magoon  in 
making  his  personal  headquarters  at  the  Isthmus, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  commission  will 
go  there  for  quarterly  sessions.  There  is  to  be 
a  consulting  board  of  nine  engineers,  to  which 
Mr.  Parsons  and  Mr.  Burr  of  the  old.  commis- 
sion have  been  appointed.  Our  government 
has  informed,  the  governments  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany  that  it  would,  be  glad  to 
have  the  services  of  a  distinguished  engineer 
from  each  of  those  countries  for  membership  in 
this  consulting  board.  Doubtless,  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  board  of  experts  will  help  the 
government  at  Washington  to  decide  the  great 
question  whether  or  not  to  build  a  sea-level 
canal  or  one  with  locks.  Without  disparage- 
ment to  the  gentlemen  of  the  retiring  commis- 
sion, it  is  to  be  said  that  the  reorganization  will 
probably  make  for  a  much  higher  degree  of 
efficiency.  The  former  commission  was  better 
devised  for  counsel  than  for  action.  The  United 
States   Government  now   holds    nearly   all    the 


MK.  THOMAS  C.  DAWSON. 

(American  minister  to  Santo  Domingo.) 


DR.  JACOB  H.    HOLLANDER. 

(Special  commissioner  to  Santo  Domingo.) 

stock  of  the  Panama  Railroad.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  that  corporation,  last  month,  the 
newly  appointed  members  of  the  Canal  Com- 
mission were  made  directors. 

^^   „    ^      Although  the  Senate  failed"  to  ratifv 

The  Santo        i       n  i^         •  •    ■,         , 

Domingo  the  Santo  Domingo  treaty,  it  has  been 
Situation,  regarded  as  wholly  probable  that 
ratification  will  be  secured  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress.  This  treaty  provided  a  way  by 
which  Santo  Domingo  would  be  protected  against 
forcible  debt-collecting  expeditions  from  Europe. 
It  proposed  to  place  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  charge  of  the  revenues,  in  order  to  em- 
ploy an  agreed  upon  proportion  of  the  public  in- 
come for  the  paying  off  of  foreign  creditors.  The 
situation  has  been  so  pressing  that  President 
Morales,  of  Santo  Domingo,  has  proposed  to  our 
minister,  Mr.  Dawson,  that  an  arrangement  of 
practically  the  same  sort  be  put  into  effect  at 
once  in  oi'der  to  preserve  the  .status  quo  and  pre- 
vent coercion  by  European  warships  in  the 
period  that  must  intervene  before  the  United 
States  Senate  can  act.  Accordingly,  it  has  been 
arranged  tliat  Americans  shall  collect  the  cus- 
tom-house revenues,  turn  45  per  cent,  over  to 
the  government  of  Santo  Domingo  for  current  ex- 
penses, and  deposit  the  remaining  55  per  cent, 
in  a  New  York  bank  to  be  held  until  action  by 
the  Senate  on  the  pending  treaty.  If  the  Senate 
act  favorably,  the  money  accumulated  in  New 
York  will  be  used  to  make  installment  payments 
upon  the  foreign  claims.     If  the  Senate  act  un- 
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From  a  stereograph,  copyrighted,  1905,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  SPEAKING  TO  THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
AT  WACO,  TEXAS,    LAST  MONTH. 

favorably,  the  money  will  be  returned  to  the 
Dominican  Government.  The  President  has, 
meanwhile,  sent  Professor  Hollander,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  to  look  into  the 
question  of  the  extent  and  validity  of  the  foreign 
indebtedness.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate 
may  in  due  time  ratify  the  treaty.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  President  from  "Washington,  and 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Europe,  Mr.  Taft, 
Secretary  of  War,  has  been  virtually  at  the 
head  of  the  administration,  since,  by  the  Presi- 
dent's direction,  he  has  been  consulted  on  all 
important  questions  belonging  to  the  State  De- 
partment. Later  in  the  season,  after  the  Presi- 
dent's return,  Mr.  Taft,  accompanied  by  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  Congress,  is  to  make  a  journey 
to  the  Philippines  for  closer  examination  of  the 
existing  conditions. 

In  accordance  with  his  long-formed 
President's  plans.  President  Roosevelt  left  Wash- 
Vacation,  ^^gton  on  April  3  for  Texas,  his 
main  object  being  to  attend  a  reunion  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Rough  Rider  Regiment.  He  made 
a  number  of  brief  speeches  in  Texas  and  on  the 
way  there,  and  was  everywhere  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm and  tokens  of  universal  good-will. 
After  several  days  spent  in  hunting  across  the 
border  of  Texas  in  southern  Oklahoma,  the 
President's  party  started  for  their  chief  rendez- 
vous in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado.    The 


Oklahoma  hunt  had  secured  numerous  wolves 
and  smaller  game,  and  had  in  particular  given 
the  President  some  long  days  of  hard  horseback 
riding  in  the  Kiowa- Comanche  country.  Re- 
freshment and  exhilaration  always  come  to  him 
from  such  an  experience.  It  was  an  excellent 
preparation  for  the  weeks  of  isolated  mountain- 
eering, and  hunting  for  grizzly  bear  and  cougar, 
that  lay  immediately  before  him.  In  the  open- 
ing number  of  the  Country  Calendar,  a  new  mag- 
azine devoted  to  out-of-door  affairs,  ex-President 
Cleveland  writes  wisely  and  entertainingly  upon 
the  good  that  comes  from  hunting  and  fishing 
to  men  whose  ordinary  pursuits  are  mental  and 
sedentary.  It  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  ex- 
President's  article  that  President  Roosevelt  is 
off  in  the  mountains  for  well-earned  recreation, 
and  for  the  refreshment  of  body  and  mind  that 
he  needs  in  view  of  the  four  years  of  tense  and 
critical  public  life  to  which  the  American  people 
have  called  him,  and  from  which  they  justly 
expect  a  public  service  of  the  highest  order  and 
the  most  far-reaching  significance. 

^,  ,  ,  The  chief  work  of  a  man  situated  as 
of  a  President  Roosevelt  is  consists  in  de- 
President.  ^{^i^^^  about  things.  It  is  true  that 
the  President  writes  state  papers,  makes  speeches, 
talks  with  people  many  hours  every  day,  keeps 
alive  his  knowledge  of  government  work  in 
detail  by  conference  with  cabinet  officers  and 


From  a  cartoon  by  McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune, 
"A   QUIET  DAY"  IN  THE  PRESIDENT'S  WESTERN  VACATION. 
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PKESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AND  A  NUMBER  OF  THE  SAN  JUAN   HEROES,   AT  SAN   ANTONIO,   TEXAS. 


other  public  officials,  and  thus  fills  his  day  very- 
full  with  conference,  correspondence,  and  the 
like.  But  all  these  things  which  keep  alive  his 
intelligence  and  give  him  wide  and  intimate 
touch  with  public  affairs  are  merely  for  the  sake 
of  enabling  him  to  decide  for  or  against  the  in- 
numerable things  that  he  has  to  confront.  Every 
working  day  at  Washington  demands  from  him 
the  making  of  many  decisions,  some  of  which 
are  of  vast  concern.  In  view  of  all  this,  the 
President  needs  to  cultivate  health  and  vigor 
beyond  any  other  man  in  the  world.  For  the 
will  cannot  work  to  good  advantage  where 
nerves  are  depleted,  digestion  impaired,  or  the 
mind  warped  by  too  close  and  long- continued 
application  to  routine  without  change  of  thought 
and  scene.  kSuch  are  the  reasons  why  President 
Roosevelt  is  away  on  his  vacation  in  the  moun- 
tains.     The  publicity  of  it  all,  the  ten  thousand 


friendly  but  jocose  paragraphs  in  the  news- 
papers, the  hundreds  of  cartoons,  all  on  this 
same  theme,  are  not  what  the  President  desires, 
but  what  he  has  to  put  up  with  as  our  foremost 
public  character. 

^^  The  census  of  the  Philippine  Islands 

Philippine  having  been  completed,  a  general  elec- 
ensus.  ^-Q^  ^'ii  ^^  called,  in  accordance  with 
the  act  of  July  1,  1902,  for  the  purpose  of  choos- 
ing delegates  to  a  popular  assembly.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  census  enumeration,  much  important 
information  has  been  secured  relating  to  the 
agriculture,  schools,  railroads,  and  industries  of 
the  archipelago.  The  total  population  as  re- 
turned from  342  independent  islands  is  7,635,- 
426.  Of  this  number,  almost  7,000,000  are  more 
or  less  civilized,  wild  tribes  forming  about  9 
per  cent,   of  the  entire  population.     The  total 
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GEN.  JAMES  F.  SMITH. 

(Secretary  of  public  instruction  for  the  Philippines.) 

population,  according  to  the  most  reliable  data 
is  a  little  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  it 
was  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  excess  of 
"birth  rate  over  death  rate  has  been  large,  in  spite 
of  losses  resulting  from  epidemics  of  various 
diseases.  The  density  of  population  in  the  Phil- 
ippines is  67  per  square  mile,  as  against  26  per 
square  mile  in  the  continental  area  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  found  that  more  than  half  of  the 
population  could  neither  read  nor  write  in  any 
language.  Less  than  one-half  of  those  able  to 
read  could  write,  while  the  number  able  to  both 
read  and  write  constituted  only  one-fifth  of  the 
population  ten  years  of  age  and  older.  It  is 
stated  that  the  opposition  to  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish is  diminishing,  and  that  11  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  in  the  schools  are  reported  as  understand- 
ing the  language.  Apart  from  facts  elicited  by 
this  census,  the  information  that  we  have  in 
this  country  regarding  the  Philippine  school 
system  is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  encouraging. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  children  attend- 
ing the  pu'blic  schools  during  tlie  past  two  years 
has  been  remarkable.  In  September,  1903,  182,- 
202  pupils  were  reported  in  attendance.  One 
year  later, — in  September,  1904, — there  were 
342,000  m  attendance,  while  estimates  furnished 
to  the  general  superintendent  of  education  for 
the  months  of  October  and  November,  1904, 
showed  a  grand  total  approximating  364,000 
pupils, — an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  in  fourteen 
months.     As  a  single  item  of  school  conditions 


in  the  islands,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
was  an  attendance  of  12,000  in  the  night  schools, 
many  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  being  adults 
who  were  engaged  in  acquiring  the  English 
language.  It  was  reported  last  month  that 
American  capital  was  seriously  interested  in 
the  Philippine  railroad  project,  for  which  the 
Government  guarantees  4  per  cent,  on  the  in- 
vestment. It  was  estimated  that  the  proposed 
lines  of  railroad  will  cost  $20,000,000.  They  will 
aggregate  in  length  about  nine  hundred  miles. 

Tu  f,     ..•      The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 

The  Question  i  •  ^ 

of  bommeree    has    opened    a    series   or 

Freight  Rates,  j^earings  on  the  subject  of  railroad- 
rate  legislation.  Various  propositions  have  been 
made  by  experts  and  students  of  the  question, 
with  a  view  to  establishing  some  system  of 
national  regulation  of  rates.  One  of  these  is  set 
forth  in  our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles 
of  the  Month,"  on  page  619.  Of  those  proposi- 
tions which  may  be  said  to  represent  the  public 
as  distinct  from  the  traffic  managers,  perhaps 
the  most  significant  is  that  of  President  Hadley, 
of  Yale  University.  It  seems  to  President  Had- 
ley that  much  might  be  accomplished  by  the 
creation  of  a  special  tribunal  having  jurisdiction 
over  railroads  and  coordinate  in  authority  with 
the  present  circuit  courts.  A  judicial  tribunal 
thus  constituted  might  set  aside  unreasonable 
rates  at  the  instance  of  a  complainant,  and  might 
even  indicate  how  much  rates  will  have  to  be 
reduced  in  order  to  be  reasonable.  President 
Hadley  would  transform  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  itself  into  a  board  of  experts 
composed  of  practical  railroad  men, — three  from 
the  traffic  department  and  one  each  from  the 
operating  and  financial  departments.  It  would 
be  the  business  of  the  commission  to  ascei'tain 
matters  of  fact  on  which  the  court  may  base 
its  decisions.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  resumed  its  investigation  of  the  pri- 
vate-car lines,  concerning  which  important  testi- 
mony was  adduced  a  few  months  ago. 

Aside  from  the  New  York  City  legis- 
'^Laws.''  latiou,  the  bills  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture at  Albany  which  have  aroused 
the  most  discussion  during  the  present  session 
have  been  those  providing  for  the  taxation  of 
mortgages  and  the  taxation  of  stock  transfers. 
The  former  measure  imposes  a  tax  of  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  upon  all  mortgages  recorded  subse- 
quent to  June  1,  next.  The  other  bill  imposes 
a  stamp  tax  of  2  cents  per  $100,  or  $2  per  100 
shares,  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  stock  shares 
The  argument  chiefly  employed  against  the 
mortgage-tax  bill  is  that  the  effect  of  such  a 
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measure  would  be  to  impose  a  double  tax  on  all 
mortgaged  real  estate,  thus  tending  to  check  the 
improvement  of  property  and  to  drive  capital 
from  the  State.  It  is  denied,  however,  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  that  the  rate  of  interest  on 
mortgages  will  be  increased  by  its  operation, 
although  that  is  tiie  result  most  generally  looked 
for  by  the  debtor  class.  As  to  the  stamp  tax  on 
stock  transfers,  the  arguments  used  for  similar 
taxes   imposed   by  the   general   government   in 


The  Capitalist  Landlord  :  "My  tenant'll  pay  it." 
From  the  Herald  (New  York). 

time  of  war  are  applied  to  this  State  tax.  It  is 
lucrative,  and  easily  collected.  It  will,  of  course, 
affect  thousands  of  stock  transactions  on  the 
New  York  Exchange  between  persons  who  are 
not  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
Legislature  of  Texas  has  increased  the  annual 
franchise  tax  imposed  upon  corporations  doing 
business  in  the  State.  This  is  a  tax  on  the 
authorized  capital  stock  of  corporations. 

,„.^,         The  vigorous  interest  of  Americans 

With  . 

the  in  the  movement  back  to  the  coun- 
Farmers.  ^^^  ^^  sliown  this  spring  in  a  flood 
of  books  dealing  with  gardening,  farming 
problems,  poultry-keeping,  the  care  of  domestic 
animals,  country  home  -  making,  and  nature- 
study.  This  movement,  in  which  the  real  coun- 
tryman, the  farmer,  joins  by  his  new  enthu- 
siasm for  and  understanding  of  his  own  voca- 
tion, has  been  gathering  force  for  several  years, 
but  is  more  striking  in  1905  than  ever  before. 
Perhaps  America  is  so  big  and  resourceful  that 
every  wholesome  American  can  be  a  country 
gentleman,  just  as  every  Englishman  of  a  cer- 
tain class  is  supposed  to  have  his  country  estate 
and  a  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  crops 
and  farming  conditions  and  the  game  supply. 
The    intensity  of    our    interest    in  the   country 


home,  the  garden,  and  open-air  pursuits  is  strik- 
ingly exemplified  in  the  immediate  success  of 
the  Country  Calendar,  the  new  magazine  whose 
aims  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  number  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews.  It  is  a  good  yeai",  too, 
for  farmers,  both  those  amateurs  who  farm  for 
farming's  sake  and  tlie  man  whose  living  is  won 
from  the  soil.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  the  average  condition  of  winter  wheat 
last  month  as  91.6,  the  best  average  in  an  entire 
decade.  Statisticians  figure  out  that  this  should 
mean  a  total  crop  of  nearly  480,000,000  bushels. 
The  unseasonable  cold  weather  of  mid-April  has 
probably  done  some  harm  to  truck  farming  and 
peach  orchards  in  the  South,  but  seems  to  have 
let  off  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  with 
comparatively  little  damage. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education,  one 

A  Few 

Notes  on  of  the  interesting  developments  of 
Education,  ^-[^g  |g^g^  £g^  weeks  was  the  announce- 
ment by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  of  his  intention 
to  bestow  his  bounty,  in  the  future,  on  small 
colleges  rather  than  on  libraries.  Generous 
gifts  to  the  endowment  funds  of  several  of  the 
smaller  colleges  of  the  middle  "West  have  already 
been  reported.  In  some  cases,  Mr.  Carnegie 
conditions  the  gift  upon  the  securing  of  an 
equal  sura  from  other  sources.  This  is  in  line 
with  the  principle  adopted  some  years  ago  by 
Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons,  who  has  just  announced  his 
purpose  to  aid  a  number  of  struggling  institu- 


"ANDY'S  OTHER  LEG." 

The  Small  Colleoe:  "This  leg  is  shorter  than  it  really 
ou^ht  to  be."— From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 
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tions  in  the  South.  Dr.  AUlonnan's  inaugu 
ration  as  president  of  tlie  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  Jeilerson's  birthday,  brought  together 
a  group  of  eminent  educational  leaders.  Pro- 
fessor Brown  Ayres.  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Tulane  University,  of  Louisiana, 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  was  installed  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  on  April 
26.  The  South's  profound  interest  in  education 
has  been  manifested  of  late  in  many  ways.  The 
eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  for  Edu- 
cation in  the  South  will  have  been  held  at  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  before  these  pages  are  read.  The  sum- 
mer school  that  has  been  maintained  for  some 
years  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
Southern  schools  and  teachers,  will  be  open  dur- 
ing the  coming  season.  In  the  country  at  large 
there  is  promise  of  the  usual  num])er  of  largely 
attended  conventions  and  other  gatherings  de- 
voted to  various  educational  and  professional  in- 
terests. Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  there  is  printed  a  list  of  more  than 
one  hundred  such  meetings,  scheduled  for  the  re- 
maining eight  months  of  1905. 

^     „       ,    Followino;  the  somewhat  acrimonious 

The  School  ^ .  ,         „  , . 

Question      comment  m  the  Canadian  press  on 

in  Canada.    ^^^  failure  of  the  Hay-Bond  treaty 

and    the    disci'imination    of  the  Newfoundland 

legislature  against  American  fishermen   (a  dis- 


PROFESSOR  BROWN  AYRES. 

(The  new  president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.) 


HON.   F.  W.  G.  HAULTAIN,  OF  ALBERTA  AND  SASKATCHEWAN. 

cussion  of  this  whole  subject  will  appear  in  this 
Review  for  June),  and  the  ripple  of  excitement 
over  the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  S.  N.  Parent, 
premier  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  because  of 
dissensions  in  the  Liberal  party,  there  had  been 
more  widespread  and  emphatic  opposition  to  the 
separate-school  clauses  in  the  measure  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  two  new  Canadian  prov- 
inces. Charges  that  undue  ecclesiastical  influence 
had  been  exerted  in  behalf  of  separate  schools  had 
been  made.  The  religious  question  has  always 
been  a  very  important  one  in  the  Dominion,  and 
several  times  it  has  forced  its  Avay  into  school 
matters,  causing  considerable  bitterness.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  1896  the  Conservative 
government  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper  pronounced  in 
favor  of  separate  schools  for  Manitoba,  and  in 
consequence  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  at 
the  following  general  elections.  Sir  AVilfrid 
Laurier,  who  succeeded  Sir  Charles  Tupper, 
settled  the  question  on  the  basis  of  provincial 
rights,  and  Manitoba  has  an  excellent  and  united 
school  system  to-day.  In  the  Canadian  terri- 
tories, schools,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
are  practically  public  schools,  under  the  entire 
supervision  of  the  territorial  government.  It  is 
not  the  general  curriculum,  but  the  question  of 
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the  half-hour  of  religious  exercises  every  after- 
noon (which  is  permitted  but  not  enjoined),  that 
is  making  the  trouble.  Already  it  has  brought 
about  the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  Clifford  Sif- 
ton,  rainister  of  the  interior,  and  brought  a  strong 
open  letter  of  protest  from  Premier  Haultain,  of 
the  territories  (Alberta  and  Saskatchewan)  which 
are  to  be  made  provinces.  Protests  and  resolu- 
tions against  the  measure  (which  is  still  open), 
from  churches  and  other  representative  gather- 
ings, had  poured  into  the  capital.  Prominent 
Liberal  leaders,  and  Liberal  newspaper  organs 
like  the  Toronto  Globe  and  the  Montreal  Witness, 
are  strong  in  their  protest  against  the  stand 
taken  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laui'iei",  who  desires  to  con- 
tinue this  privilege  of  religious  exercises  daily. 

Although  President  Castro's  curt  re- 
Venezueian  fusal  to  accept  the  proposition  of  the 
Complications,  jj^^^^^  States  Government  for  the 
arbitration  of  the  different  American  claims 
against  Venezuela  is  irritating,  and  even  provoc- 
ative, it  will  not  force  our  government  into  any 
rash  or  inconsiderate  action.  Late  in  March, 
with  France,  Holland,  and  Italy  pressing  their 
various  claims,  Mr.  Bowen,  the  American 
minister  at  Caracas,  under  instructions  from 
Washington,  had  delivered  what  was  practically 
an  ultimatum  to  President  Castro,  to  the  effect 
that  he  should  arbitrate  the  pending  disputes  or 
the  United  States  would  be  obliged  to  take  mat- 
ters into  its  own  hands.  President  Castro,  in  re- 
ply, had  peremptorily  told  Mr.  Bowen  that  he 
would  not  arbitrate.  Some  time  before  this,  how- 
ever, Castro  had,  through  one  of  his  European 
agents,  arranged  to  consolidate  the  entire  foreign 
debt  of  Venezuela  (which  is  now  held  principally 


A  VENEZUELAN  FANDANGO. 

This  is  the  way  a  German  comic  paper  (KladderadatKch, 
of  Berlin)  regards  President  Castro's  "defiance"  of  Eu- 
rope and  Uncle  Sam. 


THE  RECONCILIATION  OF  CHILE  AND  PERU. 

(Showing  the  national  coats-of-arms  of  both  countries.) 
From  Sticesos  (Valparaiso). 

in  Italy  and  Germany),  and,  in  payment  of  inter- 
est on  this  consolidated  debt,  to  apply  50  per  cent, 
of  the  receipts  from  all  the  Venezuelan  custom- 
houses except  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello. 
The  customs  of  these  two  ports  had  already 
been  set  aside  for  payment  of  the  claims  of  the 
allies  awarded  several  years  ago  by  the  Hague 
court.  Other  actions  against  Venezuela  had 
been  pending  in  the  cases  of  the  French  Cable 
Company  and  the  American  Asphalt  Company, 
in  both  of  which  cases  practically  a  confiscation 
of  property  had  been  effected  by  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment. It  had  been  Castro's  contention  that, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Venezuela  having  rendered 
its  decision,  he  could  do  nothing.  Meanwhile, 
the  Venezuela  receiver  for  the  property  of  the 
New  York  and  Bermudez  Asphalt  Company 
continues  to  mine  and  sell  asphalt  without  any 
recognition  of  the  company's  claims. 

/,.,     ,  ..      With   the   exception    of    Venezuela, 

other  Latin-    ^^         ,       ,  .        ^  •-,■,■, 

American     South  American  countries  had  been 
Affairs.      enjoying  periods  of  quiet  and  pros- 
perity.    AVithin  a  few  weeks   there   had  come 
about   a  final   settlement  of   all   differences  be- 
tween Chile  and  Peru,  growing  out  of  a  desper- 
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ate  war.  a  few  years  ago,  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  by  Peru  of  some  rich  seaboard  provinces. 
Speaking  generally,  the  tendency  of  the  more 
important  South  American  states  is  now  toward 
stability  and  much  improved  neighborly  rela- 
tions. In  Central  America,  also,  there  had  been 
an  important  settlement  of  a  long-standing  dis- 
pute,— that  of  the  boundary  between  Panama 
and  Costa  Rica.  Mexican  prosperity  had  been 
emphasized  by  the  adoption,  on  the  1st  of  this 
month,  of  the  gold  standard.  In  the  West  In- 
dies, Santo  Domingo  had  been  claiming  the 
greater  share  of  attention  by  reason  of  its  un- 
settled and  revolutionary  state.  The  republic 
of  Cuba,  on  tlie  other  hand,  had  just  passed 
through  a  most  prosperous  year.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  on  April  3,  President 
Palma  stated  that  last  year  the  imports  of  the 
island  had  increased  by  1 15, 000, 000  over  those 
of  the  preceding  year.  About  60  per  cent,  of 
this  increase  appears  in  the  American  account. 
The  new  cabinet  includes  Juan  Francisco  O'Far- 
rill,  secretary  of  state  and  justice  ;  Gen.  Freyre 
Andrade,  secretary  of  government  ;  Gen.  Euis 
Rivera,  secretary  of  the  treasury  ;  Eduardo  Yero, 
secretary  of  public  instruction  ;  and  Gen.  Rafael 
Montalvo,  secretary  of  public  works. 

On  the  eve  of  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
PoUtils       i^snt   and   an   appeal   to  the  British 

electorate,  which,  it  is  generally  as- 
sumed, will  result  in  a  substantial  Liberal  vic- 
tory, our  British  friends  are  interested  in  the  fate 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  protective-policy  scheme, 
which  has  practically  disrupted  the  Conservative 
party,  and  in  the  appointment  of  several  new 
high  government  officials.  Cliancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Austen  Chamberlain,  in  his  budget 
report  to  the  Commons,  on  April  10,  presented 
a  very  favorable  statement  of  British  finances. 
He  stated  that  the  revenue  of  the  year  just  closed 
exceeded  his  estimate  by  nearly  fifteen  million 
dollars,  so  the  heavy  deficit  of  last  year  will  be 
much  reduced.  The  general  political  situation 
in  Great  Britain,  with  a  little  about  the  prob- 
able Liberal  leaders  in  the  next  Parliament,  is 
outlined  in  the  article,  "Three  of  the  Leaders  of 
the  Next  British  Parliament,"  on  another  page 
of  this  issue  of  the  Review.  Much  is  expected 
from  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Walter  Hume 
Long  to  succeed  Mr.  George  Wyndham  as 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  although  the  Liberal 
leader  in  the  House,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman,  had  refused  to  put  the  party  on  record 
in  the  matter  of  Irish  home  rule.  Another  admin- 
istrative change  of  great  moment  to  the  empire 
had  been  Lord  Selborne's  appointment  to  fill 
Lord  Milner's  place  in  South  Africa. 


A  hint  as  to  the  make-up  of  the  next 
'Afflhl'  cabinet  had  been  given  by  Mr.  John 
Morley  at  the  reception  tendered  him 
by  the  League  of  Young  Liberals  in  London  last 
month.  In  his  speech,  Mr.  Morley  had  declared 
that  the  next  cabinet  would  probably  contain  a 
Labor  member.  It  had  become  an  open  secret  in 
England  that  the  coming  ministry  would  contain 
at  least  three  new  members.     Two  of  these  had 

been  thought  to 
be  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  and 
Mr.  Winston 
Churchill.  The 
Labor  member, 
it  is  now  be- 
lieved, will  be 
Mr.  John  Burns. 
Atthe  other  end 
of  the  empire, 
the  new  Trans- 
vaal constitu- 
tion had  been 
signed  at  about 
the  time  Lord 
Selborne  sailed 
to  take  up  his 
duties  as  high 
commissioner  of 
South  Africa. 
For  Australia, 
also,  an  impor- 
tant imperial  development  had  been  the  announce- 
ment by  the  postmaster-general  that  at  last  the 
penny  postage  was  to  be  extended  to  Australia, 
making  it  now  possible  for  English  letters  with  a 
penny  stamp  (two  cents)  to  reach  Australia.  King 
Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  had  begun  their 
spring  visits.  The  Queen  had  spent  some  weeks 
in  Portugal,  and  the  King,  after  passing  a  few 
hours  in  Tangier  at  a  significantly  short  interval 
after  the  Kaiser's  visit  to  that  place,  had  gone 
north  to  Copenhagen,  it  was  rumored,  where,  the 
general  belief  in  England  had  it,  he  would  try  to 
persuade  his  sister-in-law,  the  Dowager-Empress 
of  Russia,  mother  of  the  Czax*,  to  use  her  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  bringing  about  peace  between 
Russia  and  Japan. 

In  Norway,  during  early  March,  the 
Differences  Hagerup  ministry  had  fallen  because 
With  Sweden.  ^^  -^g  attitude  on  the  question  of  the 
constitutional  right  of  Norway  to  a  separate 
consular  service.  The  new  cabinet,  which  is 
headed  by  Mr.  P.  C.  H.  K.  Michelsen,  will  de- 
mand a  separate  Norwegian  consular  service. 
Premier  Michelsen  holds,  also,  the  portfolio  of 
justice,  while  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Hagerup,  be- 


BT.    HON.   WALTER   HU.ME   LONG. 

(New  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  George  Wyndham.) 
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comes  one  of  the  resident  Norwegian  ministers 
at  Stockholm.  The  strained  relations  between 
the  two  Scandinavian  nations  over  the  question 
of  separate  consular  services  have  more  than  once 
resulted  in  almost  complete  rupture.  The  Nor- 
Avegian  contention  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  Riksakt,  or  treaty  of  union,  made  in  1815, 
says  nothing  about  the  consular  service,  which 
is,  by  implication,  left  to  the  two  states  indi- 
vidually. Norway  also  cites  her  old  constitu- 
tion, the  Grundlov,  which  speaks  of  Norwegian 
consuls,  and  which  the  Swedish  King  has 
pledged  himself  to  support.  The  Grundlov, 
however,  sanctioned  the  appointment  of  foreign- 
ers as  consuls,  and  therefore  Sweden  justifies 
the  exclusive  employment  of  Swedes  in  this 
capacity.  The  different  industrial  development 
of  the  two  countries  has  caused  a  separation  of 
their  commercial  policies,  until  now  Norway, 
as  a  shipbuilding  country,  stands  practically  for 
free  trade,  while  Sweden  has  developed  its 
manufacturing  industries  mainly  under  a  pro- 
tective policy.  According  to  the  agreement 
of  1885,  the  King  is  bound  to  employ  only  a 
Swedish  foreign  minister.  As  this  places  Nor- 
wegian international  interests  iinder  a  Swed- 
ish minister,  who  is  not  I'esponsible  to  the  Nor- 
wegian Parliament,  considerable  dissatisfaction 
has  been  aroused  in  Norway.  In  March  of 
1903,  after  repeated  vain  efforts,  it  was  agreed 
that  there  should  be  separate  consular  services  ; 
but  since  then,  owing  to  disagreement  over  the 
power  of  the  Swedish  minister  to  control  the 
consular  services,  nothing  has  been  accomplished. 
Now  Norway  has  determined  to  take  the  matter 
into  her  own  hands.  Early  in  April,  the  Regent, 
Crown  Prince  Gustav,  wlio  is  acting  King,  had 
announced  the  government  scheme  of  concilia- 
tion, which  provided  for  a  common  foreign  minis- 
ter with  a  special  consular  service  for  each  coun- 
try, to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  foreign 
minister  in  all  matters  affecting  foreign  relations. 
The  foregoing  seemed  to  be  the  maximum  which 
Sweden  was  willing  to  concede.  But  it  is  not 
acceptable  to  Norway,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 


In  France 

and 
Austna. 


Political  questions  of  more  or  less 
acute  nature,  and  involving  the  sta- 
bility of  government,  had  been  agitat- 
ing some  of  the  other  countries  of  central  Europe. 
In  France,  the  bill  consummating  the  formal 
separation  of  Church  and  State  was  passed  in  the 
Chamber  on  April  12,  by  a  vote  of  422  to  45.  It 
is  a  simple  measure,  and  its  substance  is  found 
in  this  sentence  :  ''  The  republic  assures  liberty 
of  conscience  and  guarantees  the  fi-ee  exercise 
of  religion,  the  only  restrictions  being  those  in 
the  interest  of  public  order."  Thus,  Premier 
Rouvier  carries  out  the  policy  of  his  predecessor. 


THE  AKCHDUKE  FUANZ  FliKDINAND,  HEIK  TO  THE  THRONE 
OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,   AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

He  will  now  devote  himself  to  the  other  items  in 
his  programme,  notably  the  income  tax.  France 
is  generally  enjoying  quiet  and  prosperity.  Last 
month,  however,  a  somewhat  aggravated  strike 
situation  had  been  created  at  Limoges  among 
the  workmen  at  the  porcelain  works,  which  the 
military  had  to  be  called  out  to  suppress.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  crisis  lia<.l  deepened.  The  de- 
cided victory  for  the  Independent  party  in  Hun- 
gary had  brought  a  serious  sitiiation  to  the  front 
in  the  inability  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  find 
a  leader  for  even  a  temporary  Hungarian  cabi- 
net. The  Emperor  had  been  unable  to  effect  a. 
compromise  with  the  Hungarian  Nationalists  in 
the  matter  of  the  language  question  in  the  Hun- 
garian army.  An  increase  m  the  tension  is 
expected  on  May  3,  when  the  Parliament  again 
meets  and  the  disci;ssion  of  the  speech  to  the 
throne  will  begin. 

The  temporary  relegation  of  Russia 

Kaiser's      to    the    list    of    secondary    powers, 

"  "'^'       loosening,  as  it  has,  the  bonds  of  the 

Dual  Alliance,  and  the  drawing  away  of   Italy 

from   Austria   and    Germany,   thus  making  the 

dissolution  of  the  Triple  Alliance  only  a  question 
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of  a  short  time,  is  apparently  bringing  about  a 
disintegration  of  the  main  groups  of  European 
powers,  and  the  Gex-man  Kaiser,  as  usual,  is  the 
first  monarch  in  the  field  to  lay  down  the  lines 
of  suggested  new  alliances.  To  begin  with,  in 
a  recent  speech  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monu- 
ment of  the  Emperor  Frederick  at  Bremen,  the 
Kaiser  reaffirmed  the  pacific  character  of  his  pol- 
icy. Recalling  how,  while  a  boy,  he  had  been 
enraged  at  the  weakness  of  the  German  navy, 
he  declared  that  this  early  feeling  had  inspired 
his  entire  naval  policy,  not  for  aggression,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  the  respect  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  is  his  aim,  he  declared,  to 
''do  everything  possible  to  let  bayonets  and  can- 
non rest,  but  to  keep  the  bayonets  sharp  and  the 
<^annon  ready,  so  that  envy  and  greed  shall  not 
•disturb  us  m  tending  our  garden  or  building  our 
beautiful  house."     Further,  he  said  : 

I  vowed  never  to  strike  for  world-mastery.  The 
world-power  that  I  theu  dreamed  of  was  to  create  for 
the  German  Empire  on  all  sides  the  most  absolute  con- 
iidence  as  a  quiet,  lionest,  and  peaceable  neighbor.     I 


have  vowed  that  if  ever  tl>e  time  comes  that  histor,, 
shall  speak  of  a  German  world-power,  or  a  HohenzoUern 
world-power,  this  should  not  be  based  npon  conquest, 
but  should  come  through  the  mutual  striving  of  nations 
after  common  purposes. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  although  the  Kaiser 
has  made  a  number  of  flamboyant  speeches  and 
has  used  the  mailed  fist  in  China  and  southwest 
Africa,  he  has,  in  the  main,  studied  the  peace  of 
the  world,  and,  in  developing  the  industrial  and 
commercial  resources  of  his  empire,  he  has  won 
the  respect  of  the  world  and  its  confidence  in 
his  integrity  of  purpose. 


Germany 

and 
Morocco. 


THE  GERMAN  KAISER  IN   MOROCCO. 

Delcasse  :    "  Look  here  !    Can't  you  pass  without  crowding 
us  both  to  the  wall  ? " 

From  the  Amsterdammcr  (Amsterdam). 


One  of  these  flamboyant  speeches, 
which  have  so  often  seemed  to 
threaten  the  tranquillity  of  the  world, 
was  made  by  Kaiser  AVilhelm  during  his  short 
stay  of  only  a  few  hours  at  Tangier,  Morocco,  in 
the  course  of  a  holiday  sea  trip  which  he  began 
several  weeks  ago.  Speaking  to  the  German 
residents,  who  control  about  one-fifth  of  the 
export  trade  of  Morocco,  the  Kaiser  said  : 

I  am  happy  to  recognize  in  you  devoted  pioneers  of 
German  industry  and  commerce,  who  are  helping  me 
in  the  task  of  always  upbuilding  in  a  free  country  the 
interests  of  the  motherland.  The  sovereignty  and  in- 
tegrity of  Morocco  will  be  maintained.  In  an  inde- 
pendent country  such  as  Morocco,  commerce  must  be 
free.  I  will  do  my  best  to  maintain  its  politico-economic 
equity. 

This,  at  a  time  when  France  is  trying  to  set  on 
foot  that  policy  of  pacific  permeation  which  she 
has  been  free  to  adopt  since  the  Anglo-French 
convention  of  last  year,  approved  by  the  Franco- 
Spanish  agreement  of  several  months  later,  had 
seemed  calculated  to  make  mischief.  It  had 
looked  like  a  notice  served  on  France  that  Rus- 
sia's extremity  was  Germany's  opportunity,  and 
that  the  Kaiser  is  determined  to  again  bring 
Germany  to  the  center  of  the  stage.  The 
speech  had  caused  a  flutter  of  excitement  in  the 
European  chancellei'ies,  but  in  an  address  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  immediately  after  the 
visit  of  the  German  Emperor  to  Tangier  the 
French  foreign  minister,  M.  Delcasse,  had  given 
ample  assurance  of  the  fairness  of  French 
policy.  He  had  declared  that  France  "  had  to 
seek  a  remedy  for  the  intolerable  situation  in 
Morocco  without  allowing  her  action  to  awaken 
the  suspicion  of  other  nations."  France,  he 
continued,  "does  not  pretend  to  base  her  inter- 
ests on  disregard  for  the  interests  of  others." 
It  had  been  reported  that  the  Kaiser  would 
appeal  for  recognition  of  his  claims  against 
Prance's  special  interest  in  Morocco  to  England, 
the  United  States,  Spain,  and  Italy,  tlie  Ameri- 
can interest  being  assumed  on  the  basis  of  our 
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recent  efforts  to  release  Mr.  Perdicaris  from  his 
captivity  by  the  ^loorish  chieftain,  Raissuli. 
These  powers,  however,  had  already  assured 
France  of  their  good  wishes  toward  the  repub- 
lic in  her  policy  m  Morocco.  Germany's  con- 
tention for  the  "open  door"  in  the  Moorish 
kingdom  is,  of  course,  in  line  with  the  policy 
of  all  the  commercial  nations.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  Kaiser  does  not  advocate  this  policy  in  Cliina. 

The  New      The  Italian  Parliament  reassembled 

Ha/ian  Minis-  ,        -i     .         mi  •  o- 

try  and  Its  OH  April  4.  The  new  premier,  bi- 
Poiwy.  gnor  Portis,  in  the  official  declara- 
tion of  principles,  had  announced  the  govern- 
ment's intention  to  carry  out  the  general  features 
of  the  programme  offered  by  Signor  Giolitti, 
who  had  been  defeated  owing,  mainly,  to  the 
serious  situation  with  regard  to  the  proposition 
that  the  government  take  over  all  the  railroads 
of  the  kingdom.  According  to  the  new  premier, 
the  policy  of  the  former  ministry  will  be  main- 
tained with  regard  to  foreign  relations,  the 
strengthening  of  the  defenses  of  the  country, 
and  the  reform  of  the  finances  and  taxation. 
State  management  of  railways  will  be  the  new 
policy.  Government  control  of  railways,  it  is 
believed,  will  better  the  condition  of  the  em- 
ployees, who  under  private  ownership  have 
suffered  considerably  from  low  wages  and  the 
irregular  application  of  legislation.  Economic 
and  agricultural  questions  are  particularly  im- 
portant to  the  Italy  of  to-day,  and  his  Majesty 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  has  shown  his 
Ijroad  statesmanship  in  his  recently  issued  invita- 
tion to  the  nations  of  the  world  to  participate  in 
a  conference  (to  be  held  in  Rome,  on  May  28)  to 
arrange  for  the  establishment  of  an  international 
chamber  of  agriculture.  On  another  page  of 
this  issue  (599)  a  statement  of  this  proposition, 
with  Italian  comment,  is  given. 

A  series  of  severe  and  destructive 
and  the  earthquake  shocks  in  the  Lahore  dis- 
Near  East,  ^-^^q^  ^f  northern  India,  in  early  April, 
in  which  over  four  thousand  people  lost  their 
lives  and  much  property  was  destroyed,  had 
turned  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  great 
Himalaya  region  where  so  much  of  the  world's 
politics  are  at  present  being  made.  The  earth- 
quake razed  almost  a  dozen  large  towns  in 
the  Punjab,  particularly  in  the  Kashmir  Valley, 
and  even  in  Lahore  and  Simla  many  buildings 
were  destroyed.  Details  have  not  yet  reached 
the  outside  world,  owing  to  the  destruction 
of  telegraph  lines  in  the  affected  area.  In 
general,  however,  British  India  has  been 
prosperous  during  the  years  of  Lord  Curzon's 
administration,  and  even  such  visitations  of  na- 


ture as  famines  and  earthquakes,  to  which  the 
peninsula  has  been  so  often  subjected  in  the 
past,  have  spared  her  in  recent  years.  Finan- 
cially, also,  India  is  in  good  condition,  the  budget 
for  1904-05  being  estimated  for  a  surplus  of  some 
sixteen  million  dollars. 

,.,    ,.        The    world -movements    which'   have 

Worla- 

Poiitics  gradually  been  grouping  themselves 
m  Asia.  around  British  India  as  a  center 
have  been  very  distinctly  emphasized  by  the 
Russo  -  Japanese  war.  It  has  been  claimed 
in  Russia  and  in  the  other  Continental  na- 
tions, which  are  generally  suspicious  of  the 
expansion  of  the  British  Empire,  that  the  re- 
cent expedition  to  Tibet,  under  Colonel  Young- 
husband,  represented  a  British  appreciation  of 
Russia's  difficulties  and  an  intention  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them  in  extending  Britain's  Indian 
empire  so  as  to  control  the  head  waters  of  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang  River,  in  the  valley  and  at  the 
mouth  of  which  lies  England's  richest  Chinese 
sphere.  Russian  effort  toward  the  absorption  of 
Persia  and  the  reduction  of  Afghanistan  had 
been  evident.  Some  months  ago,  a  Russian  oc- 
cupation of  the  eastern  Chinese  province  of  Kasli- 
gar  had  been  reported,  and  early  in  April  it  had 
been  announced  by  the  Indian  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times  that  the  Khanate  of  Bokhara, 
including  all  the  posts  on  the  Oxus  River,  had 
been  occupied  by  a  Russian  military  force.  Mean- 
while, the  British  mission,  headed  by  Mr.  Dane, 
to  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  still  remains  at 
Kabul.  Whether,  as  announced,  this  mission 
has  the  rectification  of  trade  relations  in  view 
solely,  or  is  intended  to  counteract  Russia's  efforts 
to  cross  Afghanistan  and  secure  a  port  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  are  subjects  for  speculation.  There 
are  those  who  believe  that  Lord  Curzon  is  really 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  test  the  value  of 
the  reforms  which  Lord  Kitchener  has  mtro 
duced  into  the  organization  of  the  Indian  army. 

With  the  capture  of  Tie  Pass  by  the 
Mnnchurian  Japanese  (March  16),  the  battle  of 
Campaign.  Mukden  proper  had  ended.  General 
Linevitch,  who  had  succeeded  General  Kuro- 
patkin  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian 
forces  (Kuropatkin  assuming  immediate  com- 
mand of  General  Linevitch's  army),  had  reorgan- 
ized as  best  he  could  the  shattered  Russian 
forces  and  retreated  along  the  line  of  the  rail- 
way toward  Harbin,  converting  the  whole  coun- 
try into  a  desert  as  he  marched.  The  Japanese 
pursuit  had  been  slow  and  deliberate,  and,  while 
the  censorship  had  kept  any  definite  information 
from  leaking  out,  the  consensus  of  the  reports 
circulated  by   the  middle   of  April  had   been  to 
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(Showing  the  northward  advance  of  the  Japanese  over  Manchuria,  the  battles,  and  their  dates.) 


the  effect  that  Marshal  Oyama  liad  sent  out  large 
forces  toward  both  east  and  west,  with  the  object 
of  occupying  the  large  and  important  cities  of 
Tsitsikar  (three  hundred  miles  to  the  west)  and 
Kirin  (to  the  east).  General  Kawamura  had 
been  generally  believed  to  be  advancing  from 
Korea  toward  Kirin  with  the  fifth  Japanese  army, 
and  Marshal  Oyama  had  announced  that  this 
city  would  be  occupied  before  the  end  of  April, 
preliminary  to  the  complete  cutting  off  of 
Vladivostok.  Tsitsikar  is  an  important  Chinese 
city  close  to  the  Mongolian  border,  and  has 
been  an  important  base  of  supplies  for  the 
Russians.  The  occupation  of  Kirin  would  give 
Oyama    practical  control  of   the  hinterland  of 


Vladivostok,  which  is  already  blockaded  from 
the  seaward  side  by  Japanese  warships  under 
the  command,  it  is  believed,  of  Admiral  Kami- 
mura.  As  the  battle  of  Mukden  recedes  into 
its  proper  perspective  it  becomes  more  and  more 
evident  that  in  that  action  the  Japanese  and 
Russians  fought  the  greatest  battle  of  modern 
times.  The  losses  were  enormous  (see  details  of 
the  battle  in  our  "  Leading  Article  "  on  page  604 
of  this  issue).  In  the  first  interview  that  he  has 
granted.  Field  Marshal  Oyama  speaks  of  his  foes 
in  very  high  terms.  He  refers  to  the  Russiau 
officers  and  troops  as  brave  soldiers,  and  ex- 
presses much  respect  for  the  fighting  qualities  of 
the  Russian  private. 
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With    the    appointment    of    General 

The  Military     _  .  .      ,  '■  '■  i        •         i  ■    j?       !• 

Situation  Lmevitch  as  commanderin-chiei  ot 
Further.  ^t^^  Russian  forces  in  the  far  East 
came  the  resignations  of  General  Sakharoff 
(Kuropatkin's  chief  of  staff)  and  General  Stachel 
berg, — the  former  on  account  of  differences  witli 
Linevitch,  and  Stachelberg  because  of  broken- 
down  health.  The  latter  general,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  defeated  by  the  Japanese  at  Va- 
fangow,  or  Teiissu  (on  June  14-17,  1904),  while 
trying  to  relieve  Port  Arthur.  He  has,  how- 
ever, been  one  of  the  hardest-fighting  generals 
on  the  Russian  side.  Other  changes  had  been 
announced  in  the  war  office  at  St.  Petersburg. 
General  Suklominoff  had  been  appointed  min- 
ister of  war  to  succeed  Minister  Sakharoff,  and 
the  Czar  had  appointed  General  Dragomiroff,  the 
veteran  of  the  Turkish  wars,  as  a  kind  of  im- 
perial military  adviser.  Before  leaving  the  war 
office.  General  Sakharoff,  stung  by  the  many 
criticisms  of  his  department  in  forwarding  troops 
to  the  far  East,  had  given  out  a  statement  that 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Siberian  Rail- 
road had  transported  to  Harbin  761,000  soldiers, 
13,000  officers,  146,000  horses,  more  than  1,500 
guns,  and  more  than  350,000  tons  of  stores.  If, 
as  has  been  admitted,  there  were  not  more  than 
60,000  Russians  in  Manchuria  when  the  war 
began,  and  if,  as  the  most  reliable  figures  indi- 
cate, there  are  not  more  than  300,000  men  there 
now,  Russia  has  lost,  in  the  fourteen  months  of 
the  war,  more  than  half  a  million  men.  It  is 
more  probable,  however,  that  these  figures  rep- 
resent the  paper  strength  of  the  forces  sent. 
Either  way,  the  result  is  anything  but  compli- 
mentary to  the  imperial  war  office.  The  anti- 
peace  party,  however,  still  talks  of  sending  men 
to  the  front,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  garrison 
at  Vladivostok  has  already  been  increased  to 
100,000  men.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan  is  pre-- 
paring  to  double  her  present  army  in  the  field. 
According  to  reports  from  Tokio,  early  in  April, 
the  Japanese  Manchiirian  fighting  forces  will 
number,  by  the  coming  autumn,  more  than  one 
million  men  actually  in  the  field. 

The  Baltic  In  watching  the  slow  progress  of  the 
Chinese  Russian  Baltic  fleet  toward  Chinese 
Waters.  waters  the  shrewd  advisers  of  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  have  held  that  Admiral 
Rozhestvenski  could  have  one  of  only  two 
possible  missions,  either  of  which  the  Japanese 
navy  was  confidently  regarded  as  being  able 
to  frustrate.  It  had  been  believed  at  Tokio, 
and  by  students  of  the  situation  all  over  the 
world,  that,  considering  the  lack  of  modern 
fighting  units  in  the  Russian  fleet  and  its  ad- 
mitted  inferiority  to  that  under  Admiral  Togo, 


GENERAL.  DBAQOMIBOfF. 

(The  Czar's  military  adviser.) 

the  real  object  of  Admiral  Rozhestvenski  in 
Chinese  waters  had  been,  not  to  seek  battle 
with  the  Japanese,  but  to  so  impress  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  a  show  of  strength,  and  to  so 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  Japanese  fleet,  that 
in  the  negotiations  for  peace  which  were  believed 
to  be  in  progress  early  in  April  the  powers  of 
the  world  would  combine  to  modify  Japan's 
demands.  There  had  been,  however,  a  pos- 
sibility that  Admiral  Rozhestvenski,  in  the 
course  of  his  long  voyage  from  home  waters, 
and  particularly  during  his  stay  north  of  Mada- 
gascar, had  so  brought  up  the  efficiency  of  his 
vessels  and  crews  that  he  would  make  an  actual 
dash  for  Vladivostok,  Russia's  only  remaining 
stronghold  in  the  far  East,  and  accept  battle  with 
Admiral  Togo  if  the  latter  should  offer  it. 


Admiral 

Togo's 

Problem. 


The  problem  before  Admiral  Togo  as 
the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  approached 
the  China  Sea  had  become  infinitely 
more  complicated  and  serious  than  even  the  re- 
sult of  a  great  battle  between  the  two  fleets. 
Ever  since  the  first  attack  on  Port  Arthur  (on 
February  8  and  9  ot  last  year).  Admiral  Togo's 
tactics  have  been  those  of  a  statesman  as  well'as 
a  naval  commander.     Those  who  have  criticised 
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liim  for  not  closing  in  with  the  Russians  at  Port 
Arthur  and  destroying  tlieni  in  a  great  fight  be- 
tween battleships  (and  there  are  many  who  have 
thus  criticised  him  severely)  have  forgotten  that 
old,  homely  pi'overb  which  says,  "  Don't  put  all 
your  eggs  in  one  basket."     The  entire  Japanese 
navy  is  at  present  in  active  service  under  Ad 
niiral  Togo.     He  has  only  five  battleships,  and 
it  will  not  be  possible  within  the  next  year  or  so 
for  Japan  to  build  another   first-class    fighting- 
ship.      During  the  war,  neutral  countries  are  not 
permitted  to  sell  her  any.     Admiral  Togo  and 
the  naval  department  at  Tokio  have  not  forgot- 
ten the   "  friendly  advice  "  given  Japan  at  the 
close  of  her  war  with  China,  and  backed  up  by 
the  combined   fleets  of    Russia,   Germany,   and 
France.     The  island  empire  wants  no  more  of 
such  "friendly  advice,"  and  Admiral  Togo  has 
been  too  shrewd  and  cautious  to  risk,    for  the 
spectacular  advantage  of  an  open-sea  fight,  the 
right  arm  of  his  nation,  which  alone  would  com- 
mand respect  in  case  of 
a  possible  European  an 
ti-Japanese  coalition  at 
the    end    of    the    war. 
Therefore,  not  even  for 
the  sake  of  the  dramatic 
unities,   or  the  newspa- 
per   correspondents     of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  has 
Admiral  Togo  been  will- 
ing to  risk  his  great  bat- 
tleships unnecessarily. 


SCENE  OF  THE  FAR-EASTERN  NAVAL  OPERATIONS. 

(Showing  Admiral  Rozhcstvenski's  route.) 


It  may  be 
said  that  the 
attention  of 
the  whole  world  had 
been  fixed  on  the  Baltic 
fleet  and  its  probable 
fate  when,  in  the  first 
few  days  of  April,  Ad- 
miral Rozhestvenski 
was  reported  to  have 
passed  into  the  China 
Sea,  part  of  his  fleet  go- 
ing through  the  Straits 
of  Malacca  and  part 
through  the  Sunda 
Strait.  The  Russians, 
steaming  slowly  north- 
ward, had  been  noted 
(on  April  11)  passing  Singapore.  Several  days 
later  they  were  reported  at  the  Anambas  Islands, 
and  their  hospital  ship,  the  Orel,  entered  the  har- 
bor of  Saigon,  French  Cochin  China,  for  supplies. 
The  Chinese  waters  are  at  all  times  scoured  by 
the  navies  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland, 
and  there  is  always  a  small  force  of  American 
warships  in  Philippine  harbors.  The  Russians, 
therefore,  were  reported  at  many  different  points 
and  small  islands,  and  the  world  hourly  awaited 
the  great  battle  which  had  been  confidently  ex- 
pected. By  April  19,  the  Russians,  after  coal- 
ing in  the  French  harbor  of  Kamranh,  calling 
forth  considerable  protest  in  the  Japanese  press 
over  what  was  termed  French  violation  of  neu- 
trality, had  sent  out  cruisers  to  "  supervise " 
Japanese  and  neutral  commerce  passing  Formo- 
sa.   To  those  familiar  with  Admiral  Togo's  tactics 
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and  the  geography  of  the  situation,  it  had  be- 
come evident  that  the  plans  of  the  Japanese 
admii'al  were,  in  general,  somewhat  like  this  : 
Assuming  that  Admiral  Rozhestvenski  were 
really  making  a  dash  for  Vladivostok,  the  Japa- 
nese naval  commander,  from  some  base  probably 
near  the  island  of  Formosa,  would  send  out 
many  torpedo  boats  (the  Japanese  boast  that 
tliey  can  manufacture  these  as  fast  as  they  could 
possibly  be  destroyed)  to  pick  off  the  Russian 
vessels  ;  second,  that  he  would  send  fast  scout- 
ing cruisers,  also  provided  with  torpedoes,  to 
harass  the  Russians  ;  and,  third,  that  he  would 
take  advantage  of  everything  that  nature  afford- 
ed,— the  dangerous  channels,  the  fogs,  and  every 
other  natural  obstacle, — to  retard  his  foes. 

If   the    Russian  admiral  were  short- 

TrlB 

Strength  of  sighted  cuougli  to  make  for  Vladi- 
the  Fleets.  yQg^Q]^  harbor.  Admiral  Togo,  it  was 
understood,  would  permit  the  enemy's  vessels  to 
enter  and  then  destroy  them  in  the  roadstead  as 
he  destroyed  the  Russians  at  Port  Arthur.  In 
case  Admiral  Rozhestvenski  meant  to  cruise  in 
Chinese  waters,  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  bet- 
ter terms  of  peace  for  Russia,  the  general  harass- 
ing tactics  could  also  be  pursued.  This  policy, 
in  the  main,  called  for  the  closing  with  mines  of 
the  avenues  of  approach  to  ^Vladivostok,  and  in 
accordance  witli  this  policy  it  was  announced 
on  April  18  that  the  Tsugaru  Sti'aits,  between 
the  main  Japanese  island  and  the  northern  island 
of  Yezo,  were  within  the  zone  of  defense  and  had 
been  mined.  On  paper,  the  rival  fleets  were  of 
approximately  equal  strength,  with  a  preponder- 
ance of  battleships  in  favor  of  the  Russians.  If 
the  fourth  Baltic  squadron  under  Nebogatov, 
which  was  reported  having  left  the  Red  Sea  on 
March  26,  had  joined  Rozhestvenski,  this  pre- 
ponderance might  possibly  have  been  real.  The 
Russians  had  seven  battleships  (five  of  them 
first-class,  although  none  of  them  of  the  most 
modern  build),  two  armored  cruisers,  and  six 
protected  cruisers.  Although  uninjured  by  war, 
the  Rugsian  ships  were  in  bad  condition  from 
their  long  stay  in  tropical  waters,  overloaded 
with  coal,  and  hampered  by  their  colliers  and 
supply  ships.  Altogether,  Admiral  Togo  had 
five  battleships,  eight  armored  cruisers,  and 
thirteen  protected  cruisers,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  destroyers  and  torpedo  boats.  Although 
it  is  not  known  just  how  much  these  Japanese 
ships  have  been  damaged  as  the  result  of  their 
hard  service  of  over  a  year,  in  general  they  must 
have  been  in  good  fighting  condition.  In  the 
number  of  guns,  the  fleets  were  about  equal,  al- 
though in  weight  of  metal  Togo  was  superior,  and 
immeasurably  so  in  the  training  of  his  gunners. 


THE  DOWAGER-EMPRESS  OF  RUSSIA. 

(The  mother  of  the  Czar,  who  was  the  Princess  Dagmar 
[Maria  Feodorovna],  is  daughter  of  King  Christian  of 
Denmark  and  sister  of  the  Queen  of  England.) 

While  the  numerous  commissions  and 

The  .  T    1  1  • 

Russian  Committees  created  by  the  various  re- 
Reforms.  f^y^^  rescripts  and  ukases  of  the  Czar 
during  the  past  few  months  had  been  deliberat- 
ing, and  exasperating  the  overriden  peasantry  by 
their  inactivity,  there  had  been  a  certain  amount 
of  real  progress  made  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  empire.  Especially  significant  were  the  real 
concessions  which  it  is  reported  have  been  made 
to  Poland  and  Finland,  and  the  movement 
launched  for  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  Especially  significant,  also,  was  the  for- 
mation of  the  National  Pi'ofessional  Reform 
League,  projected  by  the  national  congress  of 
lawyers  which  recently  finished  its  work  in  Mos- 
cow. The  reactionary  party,  however,  appears 
to  be  in  the  ascendency,  and  repression  again 
holds  sway.  The  only  exception  to  this  policy 
of  repression  appears  in  the  concessions  to  Fin- 
land. Tliese  concessions  are  said  to  be  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  Dowager-Empress,  who, 
however,  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  reactionary  of  the  Russian  court  party. 

The  Czar  had  made  a  real  concession 

Concessions     .  .  .i  .•^-  i>      xi 

to  m    answer    to     tJie    petition   ol     the 

Finland.     .  pinnisli  Diet  asking  that  all  imperial 

decrees  since  the   Diet  of    1S<)9   be   withdrawn 

because  they  were  not  approved   by  the  Diet. 

The  Czar  orders  the  suspension,  until   1908,  of 
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the  conscription  act,  by  which  Kinns  were 
drafted  into  tlie  Russian  army  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  law  of  Finland.  In  the  year  men- 
tioned, the  question  will  l)e  submitted  to  the 
Diet.  In  the  meantime.  Finland  will  pay  an 
annual  war  contribution  of  $2,000,000  instead 
of  furnishing  recruits.  The  Czar  also  I'estores  the 
judges  who  were  illegally  removed  from  office  for 
opposing  the  so-called  Russification  of  Finland. 
Concessions  to  the  Poles  had  not  yet  been  actu- 
all)'  carried  out,  but  a  large  majority  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  headed  by  President  Witte, 
are  known  to  favor  the  abandonment  of  the 
compulsory  use  of  Russian  in  Polish  schools. 
The  movement  to  sever  the  bonds  between  the 
Orthodox  Church  and  the  State,  and  thus  secure 
self-rule  and  independence  for  the  Church,  while 
vigorously  opposed  by  Procurator  Pobyedonost- 
zev,  had  found  favor  among  the  important  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  in  large  cities,  and  a  document 
embodying  the  views  of  these  priests  had  been 
published  in  one  of  the  clerical  organs  of  St. 
Petersburg,  urging  that  the  Church  free  herself 
from  her  obligations  to  the  State  in  order  to 
"  detach  herself  from  the  worldly  feelings  and 
interest,"  and  suggesting  that  a  great  council  be 
called  to  consider  the  whole  matter. 


Progress  of 


Anarchy  and  rioting  had  continued 
fAe'ffeuo/w-    throughout  the  empire,  and  assassina- 
■tionary  Spirit.  ^^^^  ^^^  i^^jj^i^g  ]^g^^\  appeared  to  be  on 

the  increase.  Attempts  on  the  lives  of  Govern- 
or-General of  St.  Petersburg  Trepov  and  Baron 
Nolken,  police  chief  of  AVarsaw,  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  arrest  of  a  man  and  a  woman  for 
attempts  to  blow  up  the  Czar  himself.  By  the 
middle  of  April  the  trial  of  Ivan  Kolaiev  for  the 
assassination  of  Grand  Duke  Sergius  had  been 
finished  and  Kolaiev  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  death.  The  restlessness  of  the  peasants  had 
continued,  and  disorders  in  the  country  districts 
had  increased.  Many  large  estates  had  been  pil- 
laged, and  a  condition  of  civil  war  existed  in  the 
Caucasus.  An  agrarian  movement  of  widespread 
extent  and  violence  had  been  apprehended  for 
the  Russian  Easter  season,  which  occurs  during 
the  first  week  in  our  month  of  May.  The  whole 
empire  was  impatiently  awaiting  some  definite 
action  on  the  part  of  the  government  commis- 
sions, as  it  had  long  been  felt  that  social  and 
economic  questions  were  beyond  the  power  of 
the  bureaucracy  to  solve.  Many  reforms  had 
been  promised,  and  it  had  been  assumed  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  Czar's  declaration  of 
March  3,  some  popular  representative  assembly 
would  be  summoned  in  the  near  future.  Up  to 
the  middle  of  April,  however,  the  meetings  of 
the  lawyers  and  doctors,  and  the  announced  in- 


tention of  the  govei'nment  to  at  once  extend  the 
zemstvo  system  to  Poland  and  eastern  Siberia, 
had  been  the  only  real  progress.  On  April  19 
it  had  been  reported  that  Count  Lamsdorf,  the' 
foreign  minister,  and  M.  Witte,  president  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  had  resigned  their  posi- 
tions in  consequence  of  the  Czar's  refusal  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  and  to  give  immediate  consideration 
to  the  problems  relating  to  peasant  tenure  of 
land.  In  the  great  cities,  the  discontent  among 
the  workmen  had  been  increasing,  and  order 
had  been  maintained  only  with  difficulty  by 
Cossacks  in  the  streets. 


As  to 

Russian 

Finances. 


Russia's  ability  to  finance  a  long  war 
had  become  a  matter  of  prime  interest 
to  Europe  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Up  to  the  1st  of  April,  the  empire  had  obtained 
two  foreign  loans  amounting  to  $400,000,000. 
She  had  also  issued  an  interior  loan  of  $100,- 
000,000.  At  a  monthly  expenditure  of  $20,- 
000,000  for  the  war  (which  is  the  amount 
admitted  by  the  Russians  themselves),  the  cost, 
so  far,  of  fifteen  months'  conflict,  including  the 
initial  expenses,  would  be  about  $350,000,000. 
Tins  is  "running  expenses,"  and  does  not  in- 
clude the  immense  property  losses  of  stores  and 
supplies  which  the  Russians  have  sustained  in  the 
campaign  just  closed.  The  failure  of  the  Czar's 
endeavor  to  raise  a  new  loan  in  France  had 
caused  the  belief  in  some  quarters  that  Russia 
was  at  the  end  of  her  resources.  This  is,  .of 
course,  a  fallacy.  The  whole  question  of  the 
relation  of  France  to  Russia  in  the  matter  of 
financial  loans  and  the  resources  of  the  empire 
is  considered  in  a  "Leading  Article"  on  an- 
other page  of  this  issue.  There  is  an  immense 
reserve, — nearly  $500,000,000, — deposited  in  St. 
Petersburg,  most  of  it,  however,  being  security 
for  loans  already  made.  There  is  also  another 
reserve,  the  "holy  gold  fucid,"  consisting  of  the 
gold  and  jewels  in  the  Russian  churches,  which 
might  be  used  in  a  great  national  crisis.  Alto- 
gether, should  Russia  need  to  do  so,  she  might 
carry  on  the  war  indefinitely,  so  far  as  the  matter 
of  expense  is  concerned.  The  failure  to  float  the 
loan  in  France,  and  the  opposition  at  home  to 
continuance  of  the  war,  had  been  reflected  in 
the  decrease  in  the  price  of  Russian  4  per  cent, 
bonds,  which  during  the  first  week  in  April,  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history,  had  dropped  be- 
low 83.  During  late  March,  the  world  had  been 
interested  in  the  somewhat  sensational  offer  of 
Finance  Minister  Kokovsev.  made  to  the  Lon- 
don Times,  to  permit  a  representative  of  that 
journal  to  enter  the  great  vaults  and  ■•verify 
personally  the  gold  reserve." 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(From   3Iardi  SI  to  ^p7-«  20,  1905.) 


POLITICS   AND   GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

March  23.— President  Roosevelt  appoints  Truman  H. 
Newberry,  of  Michigan,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
to  succeed  Charles  H.  Darling,  resigned The  Mary- 
land Supreme  Court  orders  the  governor  to  submit  the 
constitutional  amendment  relating  to  negro  disfran- 
chisement to  popular  vote The  Delaware  Legislature 

adjourns  without  electing  a  United  States  Senator. 

March  25. — The  Nebraska  Legislature  appropriates 
$250,000  for  a  State  binder-twine  factory. 

March  28. — The  city  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  indicted  by 
the  federal  grand  jury  for  peonage. 

March  29. — All  the  members  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  resign The  general  counsel  of  the  Pan- 
ama Railroad  purchases  for  the  United  States  all  but 
five  of  the  outstanding  shares  of  the  company. 

March  30.— The  committee  of  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture begins  its  investigation  of  the  New  York  City 
lighting  trust. 

April  3. — President  Roosevelt  appoints  anew  Panama 
Canal  Commission,  as  follows  :  Theodore  P.  Shonts, 
chairman ;  Chai'les  E.  Magoon,  governor  of  canal 
zone  ;  John  F.  Wallace,  chief  engineer  ;  Rear- Admiral 
M.  T.  Endicott,  U.  S.  N.;  Brig.-Gen.  Peter  C.  Hains, 
U.S.A.  (retired) ;  Col.  Oswald  H.  Ernst,  U.  S. Engineers, 
and  Benjamin  M.  Harrod Michigan  elects  a  Republi- 
can State  ticket  by  a  large  plurality. 

April  4. — Judge  Edwai"d  F.  Dunne  (Dem.)  is  elected 
mayor  of  Chicago,  by  a  plurality  of  moi-e  than  22,000 

votes,    over   John  M.    Harlan    (Rep.) Mayor   Rolla 

"Wells,  of  St.  Louis,  is  reelected. 

April  10. — Commissioner  of  Corporations  Garfield 
ai'rives  in  Kansas  to  begin  the  investigation  of  the  oil 

industry United  States  Supreme  Court  decides  that 

the  right  to  a  trial  by  a  common-law  jury  exists  in 
Alaska. 

April  12. — The  executive  conimittee  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Connnission  holds  its  first  meeting  in  Wasliing- 
ton  (see  page  549). 

April  13. — Indictments  charging  tampering  with  a 
witness  are  I'eturned  against  four  persons  by  the  fed- 
eral grand  jury  of  Chicago  which  is  investigating  the 
Beef  Trust. 

April  17.— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  declares 
the  New  Y^'ork  law  fixing  ten  hours  as  a  day's  work  for 

bakers  uncon.stitutional The  Senate  Committee  on 

Interstate  Commerce  begins  its  hearings  on  the  railroad- 
rate  question  at  Washington. 

.      POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

March  21. — The  Kossuth  party  leaders  in  Hungary 
decide  to  oppose  any  cabinet  that  refuses  the  demand  for 

Hungarian  as  the  language  of  military  command 

Motions  to  postpone  the  question  of  Church  and  State 
separation,  and  to  refer  it  to  a  commission,  are  defeated 

in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies Viscount  Go- 

schen  and  the  Earl  of  Selborne  defend  the  increase  in 
naval  expenditure  in  the  British  Hou.se  of  Commons. 


THE  EARL  OF  SELBORNE. 

(Who  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  yiscount  Milner  as 
high  commissioner  for  South  Africa.) 

March  22. — The  Russian  Committee  of  Ministers  de- 
cides to  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  compulsory  use 

of  the  Russian   language  in  Polish  schools In  the 

British  House  of  Commons,  a  Liberal  motion  on  the 
fiscal  question  is  carried  by  a  vote  of  254  to  2,  Balfour's 
followers  not  voting. 

March  23. — The  Emperor  of  Germany  signs  a  bill  for 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  Cameroons  to 
Lake  Chad. 

March  27. — A  bill  for  reform  of  labor  conditions  in  the 
Prussian  mines  is  supported  in  the  Prussian  Diet  by 

Count  von   Blilow The  King  of  Greece  opens  the 

new  Parliament  in  person. 

March  29. — The  insurrectionary  movement  against 
Russia  is  reported  strong  in  the  Caucasus. 

April  2. — President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  congratulates  the 
country  on  its  recent  monetary  reform. 

April  4. — The  government  of  Manitoba,  Canada,  issues 
a  statement  on  the  separate-school  question. 

April  10. — Austen  Chamberlain,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  announces  a  surplus  of  $7,070,000  in  Great 
Britain's  finances The  Italian    minister  of   marine, 
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Admiral  Mirabello.  asks  the  Parliament  for  S12,(K)0,000 
to  enlarge  the  navy. 

\pril  14  —The  Russian  minister  of  finance  announces 
that  important  reforms  in  the  labor  laws  are  being 
prepared. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

March  '^3  —The  government  of  Newfoundland  takes 
<.teps  to  prevent  American  fishermen  from  obtaining 
bait  there. . .  .German  holders  of  Venezuelan  bonds  sign 
an  agreement  for  unifying  the  debt. 

March  24  -President  Castro,  of  Venezuela,  refuses  the 
\merican  demand  for  arbitration  of  the  asphalt  contro- 
versy It  is  announced  that  Colombia  has  settled  the 
last  of  the  American  claims. . .  .The  representative  pow- 
ers in  Santo  Domingo  agree  on  the  appointment  of  a 
commissioner  to  collect  revenues  and  hold  55  Pei^^^ent 
in  trust  for  foreign  creditors  until  the  United  States 
Senate  acts. 

March  25  -United  States  Minister  Dawson  arranges 
with  Santo  Domingo  for  the  temporary  collection  of 
revenues  by  a  United  States  commissioner. 

March  27  —The  American  State  Department  advises 
Cuba  that  Spanish  ordnance  on  the  island  should  be  re- 
turned to  Spain,  as  requested. 

March  '>8  —President  Roosevelt  decides  to  accept  San- 
to^ Domingo's  proposition  for  an  American  I'eceiver  of 
customs,  pending  final  action  on  the  treaty. ..  .Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  British  foreign  secretary,  proposes  pla- 
cing Macedonian  finances  under  international  control. 
March  29  -Prince  George,  the  governor  of  Crete,  asks 
the  powers  to  postpone  intervention,  and  calls  on  the 
revolutionists  to  laydown  their  arms. . .  .The  European 
powers  determine  to  collect  the  Macedonian  taxes  and 
apply  them  to  needy  districts. . .  .Italy  presents  an  ulti- 
matiim  to  Santo  Domingo,  but  withdraws  it  on  learn- 
in°-  of  the  American  receivership  plans. ..  .Count  von 
Billow,  the  imperial  chancellor,  says  that  Germany  will 
stand  firm  in  Morocco  in  the  interests  of  the  open-door 
nrinciple        The  Swiss  Bundesrath  rejects  the   com- 
mercial treaty  with  the  United  States  because  of  the 
Senate's  modifications. 

March  31  —Santo  Domingo  decides  to  stop  debt  pay- 
ments until  the  American  receivership  plan  is  inaug- 
urated. 

j^„^il  2  —Chile  announces  her  determination  to  ac- 
qiiire  sovereignty  over  the  former  Peruvian  provinces  of 
Tacna  and  Arica. 

^„.il  3  —Belgians,  who  are  Santo  Domingo's  largest 
creditors,  protest  against  the  American  arrangement. 

\pril  4  —  '^L  supplementary  extradition  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Sweden  and  Norway  is  signed 
Lord  Lansdowne  informs  the  British  House  ot  Com- 
mons that  Germany   has  violated   her  agreement  to 
protect  British  traders  in  the  Marshall   and  Caroline 

Lslands.  ,  , .  i 

^pi-il  5  _The  American  State  Department  publishes 
the  statement  that  American  action  on  the  neutrality 
of  China  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  German  Lmperor. 

A  „ril  8  -Representatives  of  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ican republics  complain  to  the  United  States  of  prefer- 
ential tariff  in  Panama  Railway  rates. 

April  13  -Lord  Lansdowne  declares  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  that  England  joins  with  the  other 
powers  in  cordially  accepting  President  Roosevelt  s  in- 
vitation to  a  second  peace  conference. 


THE  NEW  PROTESTANT  CATHEDRAL  IN  BERLIN,  GERMANY. 

(It  cost  $3,000,000,  and  was  twelve  years  in  building.) 

April  14  —President  Roosevelt  appoints  a  commission 
Of  three  experts  to  consider  and  report  on  the  diversion 
of  international  rivers. 

April  15  —It  is  announced  at  Washington  that  the 
United  States  has  referred  the  questions  to  be  taken  up 
in  the  second  peace  conference  to  the  Hague  tribunal. 

THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR. 
March  23.— The  Japanese  enter  Chang-tu-fu,  ten  miles 
north  of  Kai-yuen,  as  they  follow  after  the  retreating 
Russians. . .  .The  internal  loan  for  $100,000,000  is  signed 
in  St.  Petersburg. 

March  24  —The  Japanese  are  carrying  out  another 
flanking  movement  south  of  Harbin  ;  tb^^I^"^^^^^!;;^^^^^^ 
beino-  cut  off. . .  .The  new  Japanese  loan  for  $150,000,000 
is  tolie  raised  half  in  America,  half  in  London. 

March  25.-From  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  date,  the 
Siberian  Railway  lias  delivered  at  Harbin  '61.46.  sol- 
diers, 13,687  officers,  146,408  horses.  1.521  guns,  and  351,- 
000  tons  of  stores. . .  .The  Slina  rcrtcfc/uvsfor  ca  culates 
that  the  Manchuriau  enterprise,  inclusive  ot  the  ^^al, 
has  cost  Russia  $1,000,000,000. 

March  26  —The  Russians  are  still  retreating  ;  they  are 

driven  out  of  all  the  districts  watered  by  the  Liao  River. 

April  2.— The  Chinese  report  Japanese  armies  moving 
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against  Vladivostok  on  the  east  and  Tsitsiliar  on  the 
west. 

April  3. — St.  Petersburg  reports  the  Russian  armies 
concentrated  and  awaiting  attack. 

April  7. — General  Linevitch  reports  a  sharp  action  in 

which  the  Japanese  lose  heavily The  Russian  Baltic 

fleet  under  Rozhestvenski  passes  Singapore. 

April  17. — Admiral  Rozhestvenski's  vessels  are  re- 
ported at  Kamranh  Bay,  north  of  Saigon,  and  at  points 
farther  north. 

April  18. — The  Japanese  estimate  the  strength  of  Gen- 
eral Linevitch's  army  at  200,000  men. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

March  21.— A  flood  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  renders  1,000 
persons  homeless  and  causes  a  property  damage  of 
$500,000. 

March  23. — Commander  Peary's  new  Arctic  steamer 
Roosevelt  is  launched  at  Buckspoi't,  Maine It  is  an- 
nounced in  the  British  Parliament  that  over  .346,000 
deaths  occurred  in  India  from  the  plague  up  to  March 
11,  1905. 

March  25. — A  plan  for  the  union  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is 

published Citizens  of  New  York  subscribe  $600,000 

toward  an  endowment  of  $1,000,000  for  the  American 

Academy  of  Fine   Arts  in  Rome,  Italy Owners  of 

factories  in  and  about  St.  Petersburg  lock  out  30,000 
men. 

March  28. — A  protest  is  filed  against  the  acceptance 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller's  gift  of  $100,000  by  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

March  30. — The  New  York  Rapid  Transit  Commission 
reports  plans  for  new  subways  to  cost  $200,000,000. 

March  31. — The  will  of  Mrs.  Jane  Stanford  makes 
personal  bequests  amounting  to  $4,000,000,  and  leaves 
the  residuary  estate  to  Stanford  University. 

April  1. — The  Pennsylvania  soft-coal  operators  renew 
last  year's  wage  scale,  thus  averting  a  strike  of  45,000 

men St.  Louis  ice  and  coal  wagon  drivers  decide  to 

go  on  strike Oxford  easily  defeats  Cambridge  in  the 

annual  rowing  race  on  the  Thames.. .  .The  turbine 
steamship  Victorian,  arrives  at  Halifax,  having  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  less  than  eight 
days  (see  page  574). 

April  2. — The  Simplon  tunnel  is  officially  inaugurated 
(see  page  .572). 

April  3. — President  Roosevelt  leaves  Washington  on  a 

two  months'  vacation  trip  to  Texas  and  Colorado A 

gas  explosion  in  a  mine  at  Zieglei",  111.,  entombs  fifty 

miners The  New  York  superintendent  of  insurance 

begins  an  investigation  of  the  Equitable  Life  A.ssocia- 
tion. 

April  4. — Earthquakes  cause  the  loss  of  many  lives  and 
serious  damage  in  India. 

April  5. — The  United  States  Government  invites  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  France  each  to  nominate  one  dis- 
tinguished engineer  to  serve  on  the  advisory  board  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission. 

Api-il  6. — The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Association  adopt  an  amended  charter  allowing 
the  policy-holders  to  name  28  out  of  52  directors. 

April  7. — President  Roosevelt  is  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  reunion  of  the  regiment  of  Rough  Riders,  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 


April  8.— The  collapse  of  a  partially  constructed  res- 
ervoir near  Madrid,  Spain,  causes  the  death  or  injury 
of  400  persons. 

April  10. — Ambassador  Joseph  H.  Choate  is  elected  a 
Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

April  11. — The  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  formally 
accepts  the  gift  of  $100,000  from  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
and  issues  a  statement  explaining  its  action. 

April  13. — Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman  is  inaugurated  as 
first  president  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

April  15.  —  President  Roosevelt  leaves  Newcastle, 
Colo.,  for  his  camp  in  the  mountains. 

April  18. — The  assassin  of  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  is 
sentenced  to  death  at  Moscow. 

OBITUARY. 

March  21.— Ex-Chancellor  Edward  P.  Crane,  of  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  73. 

March  22.— President  Elmer  H.  Capen,  of  Tufts  Col- 
lege,   Massachusetts,    67 Antonin     Proust,    former 

French  minister  of  fine  arts,  73. 

March  23. — Ex-Congrcssman  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy, 

of  Auburn,   N.   Y.,   80 Eduardo  Tabacchi,    Italian 

sculptor. 

March  24. — Jules  Verne,  the  French  story-writer,  77 
(see  page  579) Senor  Don  Manuel  de  Azpiroz,  Mexi- 
can ambassador  to  the  United  States,  69 Ex-Con- 
gressman Charles  Trace y,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  57. 

March  25. — Maurice  Barrymore,  the  actor,  55 Sol 

Eytinge,  the  illustrator,  72 Charles  Boyd  Curtis,  the 

New  York  lawyer  and  author,  78. 

March  28. — Adrian  Iselin,  the  veteran  New  York 
banker,  87 Lord  Norton,  conspicuous  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  self-government  for  the  British  colonies,  90. 

March  29. — Col.  Jacob  L.  Greene,  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  68. 

March  31. — William  H.  Meeker,  one  of  the  oldest  ac- 
tors of  the  American  stage,  83 Immanuel  Auerbach, 

editor  of  the  Ncw-Yorhcr  Handela-Zcttung,  82 Sam- 
uel F.  Dunlap,  Oriental  scholar  and  legal  writer,  80. 

April  1. — President  William  F.  Potter,  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  50. 

April  2.— Prof.  Albert  A.  Wright,  of  Oberlin  College, 
59 Samuel  Miller  Hageman,  a  well-known  clergy- 
man and  author,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  57. 

April  4. — Alphon.se  Favier,  Roman  Catholic  Vicar- 
Apostolic  in  China,  68. 

April  7.— Edward  Floyd  DeLancey,  a  New  York  law- 
yer and  historian,  83 Gen.  CuUen  A.  Battle,  of  the 

Confederate  army,  76. 

April  9. — Miss  Sarah  Chauncey  Wordsworth  ("Susan 

Coolidge"),   60 Chief  Justice  Jesse  Knight,   of  the 

Wyoming  Supreme  Court,  55. 

April  10.— Judge  Lawrence  Weldon,  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims,  76. 

April  13.— H.  T.  Craven,  the  British  dramati.st,  84 

Colonel  Renard,  a  well-known  French  aerostatic  in- 
ventor, 58. 

April  15.— Gen.   John   Palmer,    former   secretary  of 

state  of  New  York,  63 Ex-Congressman  Halbert  E. 

Paine,  of  Wisconsin,  80. 

April  20.— Rev.  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  principal  of  the 
United  Free  Church  College,  of  Scotland,  67. 
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SOME   NATIONAL. AND    INTERNATIONAL 
CARTOONS   OF  THE    MONTH. 


THE  GAME  OF   HIDE-AND-SEEK  IN   THE  CHINA  SEA. 

From  the  Pioneer  Press  (St.  Paul). 

The  drawing  together  of  the  Japanese  and  Russian  war 
fleets  in  Chinese  waters  had  furnished  subjects  for  many 
cartoons  last  month.  The  rush  to  subscribe  for  the  new 
Japanese  loan  had  also  been  much  pictured,  and  there  had 
been  evident  a,n  increasing  recognition  of  the  splendid  cam- 
paigning of  the  armies  of  the  Mikado  as  a  new  war  college 
for  the  nations. 


STILL  LIFE  IN  MANCHUKIA. 

From  the  Borsszem  Janko  (Budapest),  the  leading  Hungarian 
cartoon  .iournal. 


SUCH  A  difference! 
From  the  Press  (New  York) . 


"NOTHING  SUCCEEDS  LIKE  SUCCESS." 

(The  pupils  flock  to   the  newest  school.) 
From  the  Broolclyn  Eagle  (New  York). 
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THE  GERMAN  KAISER  IX  A  FEW  NEW  ROLES. 
HE  OPENS  THE  EYES  OF  THE  CZAR  TO  RUSSIA'S  MISERY. -From  the  nfci"H(/c)i  (Christiania). 


WITH    HIS   MAILED    KIST    HE    DISTURBS  THE   HARMONY   IN 
MOROCCO. 

From  the  Press  (New  York). 


E   REJOICES  OVER    HIS  LL.I).    FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Dr.  HOHENZOLLERN  TO  Dr.  ROOSEVELT :    "While  we  are 
in  these  togs,  wliy  not  review  my  sliips  at  Kiel?" 
From  the  AiiiMcrddinincr  (Ajiisterdiim). 
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SONGS  OB'  SPRING-TIME. 

The  Public  :  "  If  they  all  wouldn't  shout  at  once,  I  might 
get  a  better  idea  of  what  they  all  mean." 

From  the  Press  (Philadelphia) . 


'-W'A 


j    Yuri   Yum 


-.^N^- 


THE  TAMMANY  TIGER  AN  UNWILLING   WITNESS 

From  the  Evening  Mail  (New  York). 


THE  ANNUAL  SPRING  SALE  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  CAPITOL, 

From  the  Press  (New  York). 


MISS  CHICAGO  AS  LITTLE  RED   RIDING- 
HOOD. 

From  the  Ohu)  State  Journal  (Columbus). 


SOME  NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  CARTOONS. 
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KATHKH  KNICKEHBOCKEK  SQUEEZED  A«A,N.-Froni  the  lUvald  (New  York). 
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THE  PRESIDENT  GOES  A-HUNTING. 
LEADING  THE  SIMPLE  LIFE  IN  COLORADO.— From  the  i\^ort?t  American  (Philadelphia). 


"THE  CALL  OF  THE  WILD." 

From  the  BrookUin  Eagle  (New  York). 


DARK  DAYS   FOR    liKAUS  OF   ALL   KINDS. 

From  the  Ktriiiiiii  Mail  tXew  Yotk). 

Whether  representing  the   Russian   Empire,   rovins  the 
Western  plains,  or  swallowing  "lamhs"  in  Wall  Street. 


SOME  NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  CARTOONS. 
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The  C01.LECTOK:  "The  •  Money-you-owe  duck-trine'  is  what  I  would  call  it."-From  the  Ev 


ening  News  (Detroit). 


if'JJIfeAMEffICA 


"I   won't   do  a  thing  when    I   (JET   IN  TIIEHK! 

From  the  Herald  (Koston). 


CAblHO   r.l.lN    niK  (>IHM{    tELLOWb   WOitKV. 

From  the  Bri)„hUin  Eaule  (New  York). 

While  Europe  presses  for  settlement  of  her  claims.  Napo- 
leon Clastro  dreams  of  conquering  the  United  States  by  m- 
vading  our  southern  seaboard. 
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President  Roosevelt  (on  his  way  to  Texas) :  '"Oh,  things  will  be  all  right  in  Washington.    I  have  left  Taft  sitting  on  the 
lid  keeping  down  the  Santo  Domingo  matter."— From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland). 


BOTH   SPOILING    FOR  A    WHIPPING. 

Uncle  Sam  :  "  Really,  1  don't  know  which  one  of  'em  I  ought 
to  spank  first!  "-From  the  Pre^  (New  York). 


"WHEN  THE  CAT'S  AWAY,  THE  MICE  WILL  PLAY. 

From  the  Eocniiig  Telegram  (New  York). 


THE  NEW  EXECUTIVE  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 


BY  WALTER  WELLMAN. 


THAT  America  is  the  land  of  opportunity 
and  of  rapid  rise  for  those  who  are  alert 
when  fortune  knocks  at  their  gates  is  well  shown 
in  President  Roosevelt's  selection  of  Theodore 
Perry  Shonts  to  be  chairman  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission.  Until  his  appointment  to 
this  most  important  post  was  announced,  Mr. 
Shonts  was  unknown,  even  by  name,  to  a  great 
majority  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  had  at- 
tained some  prominence  in  the  AVest  as  a  man- 
ager of  railways,  but  even  in  that  field  had  not 
been  operating  with  properties  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. This  argues  nothing  whatever  against 
his  ability  or  fitness.  Indeed,  everything  that 
has  been  learned  about  Mr.  Shonts  since  his  ap- 
pointment seems  to  justify  the  President's  judg- 
ment in  choosing  him. 

THE  president's  SEARCH  FOR  EXECUTIVE  TALENT. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  had  no  little  trouble  in  finding  a 
man  just  to  his  liking  for  builder  of  the  canal.  He 
realized  the  heaviness  of  the  task,  and  was  not 
in  a  frame  of  mind  to  put  up  with  second-rate 
talent.  For  several  months  the  President  had 
in  mind  getting  a  man  of  the  very  highest  type 
of  American  executive  ability — one  who  had 
established  his  worth  and  his  reputation  beyond 
all  question.  To  such  a  man  the  President  was 
willing  to  give,  not  only  absolute  authority,  so 
that  he  might  make  of  himself  the  Napoleon  of 
the  canal,  but  he  more  than  once  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  American  people  would  indorse 
the  payment  to  such  a  man  of  a  salary  commen- 
surate with  the  importance  of  the  service  he 
was  asked  to  render.  For  such  a  man,  if  salary 
were  an  object,  fifty,  or  even  a  hundred,  thou 
sand  dollars  a  year  would  be  quite  proper.  Thus 
grew  up  the  notion  that  the  President  was  look- 
ing for  "  the  hundred-tliousand-dollar  man."  He 
was  looking  for  such  a  man. 

He  offered  the  post  of  chairman  to  at  least 
three  well-known  Americans,  accompanied  by 
an  intimation  that  the  compensation  should  be 
made  anything  they  liked  within  reason.  The 
President  did  this  on  the  theory  that  Americans 
are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principle  that 
men  of  the  first  rank  in  management  of  large 
enterprises  are  worth  all  they  cost,  and  that  it 
doesn't  matter  much  what  that  cost  is.  The  man 
— not  the  salary — is  the  thing.  Two  of  the  men 
to  whom  this  offer  was  made  were  former  Sec- 


retary of  War  Elihu  Root  and  Henry  Clay 
Frick,  formerly  of  Pittsburg,  but  now  a  resident 
of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Root  declined  because 
his  ambition  lies  in  the  field  of  the  law,  where  it 
may  be  truthfully  said  he  is  now  at  the  head  of 
the  New  York  bar,  and  probably  earning  a  larger 
income  than  any  other  man  of  his  profession  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Frick  declined  because  he 
had  made  his  fight  in  life,  had  accumulated, 
with  a  vast  fortune,  large  responsibilities,  and 
did  not  wish  to  embark  in  a  new  enterprise  de- 
manding an  almost  incalculable  expenditure  of 
energy. 

A    NEW    PLAN    OF    ORGANIZATION. 

Failing  to  find  the  hundred-thousand-dollar 
man  his  heart  was  set  upon,  the  President  turned 
his  attention  to  securing  two  or  thi'ee  twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar  men.  This  phrase  is  used  as 
expressive  of  the  change  of  plan  of  organization 
which  occurred  about  this  time,  not  in  estimate 
of  the  worth  of  the  men  themselves.  Instead  of 
a  Napoleon  to  carry  the  whole  enterprise  on  his 
shoulders,  the  President  now  sought  a  division 
of  responsibility  and  two  or  three  men  worthy 
and  willing  to  take  their  share  of  the  work. 
This  division  of  responsibility  natvirally  fell  into 
three  great  departments  :  First,  the  executive, 
comprising  the  financial  and  office  management, 
— the  duties  of  chief  of  staff  of  the  canal-build- 
ing army  ;  this  was  to  be  the  work  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  commission.  Second,  the  command 
of  the  actual  army  in  its  combat  with  the  ob- 
stacles of  nature  ;  this  belonged  to  the  chief 
engineer.  Third,  management  of  the  political 
aspects  of  the  work,  government  of  the  canal 
zone,  dealing  with  the  natives  and  with  all  ques- 
tions of  local  administration  -,  this  fell  to  the 
governor  of  the  zone.  These  three  men,  the 
President  decided,  he  would  make  an  executive 
committee  of  the  commission.  These  three  men. 
indeed,  were  to  be  the  actual  controlling  force, 
the  constructors  of  the  canal.  Congress  had 
compelled  him  to  retain  a  commission  of  seven  ; 
very  well,  he  would  have  such  a  commission,  but 
he  would  centralize  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
three  of  them,  responsible  directly  to  himself. 
The  other  members  could  be  given  departmental 
duties  of  great  value  and  usefulness.  And  for 
the  all-important  task  of  deciding  upon  the  plan 
for  the  canal,  upon  the  kind  of  canal  that  will 
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l^est  serve  the  interests  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt wisely  concluded  to  appoint  a  board  of  con- 
sulting engineers,  composed,  not  only  of  eminent 
American  professional  men,  but  of  foreign  en- 
gineers of  highest  repute. 

The  second  and  third  of  this  triumvirate  the 
President  easily  settled  upon.  For  field  mar- 
shal, Chief  Engineer  AA^allace  was  clearly  the 
man.  As  chief  engineer,  he  had  done  good 
work.  He  had  taken  hold  in  vigorous  fashion. 
None  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  past  year  could 
be  laid  to  his  account.  The  President  thought 
that  Mr.  AYallace  had  made  a  good  start  under 
rather  discouraging  circumstances,  and  that,  if 
supported,  he  would  make  a  good  ending.  For 
the  political  side  he  had  no  difficulty  in  selecting 
Judge  Magoon,  whose  service  in  the  "War  De- 
partment as  right-hand  man  to  Elihu  Root  and 
Secretary  Taft  had  been  of  the  highest  order. 
He  was  the  ideal  man  for  the  place. 

A    RAILROAD    PRESIDENT    FROM    THE     MIDDLE    WEST. 

But  the  first  of  the  trio,  the  chairman  and 
head  of  the  whole  organization,  was  a  nut  not 
so  easily  cracked.  The  President  considered  a 
number  of  men,  most  of  them  railroaders  who 
had  won  reputations  as  managers  of  large  prop- 
erties. Finally,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Morton 
suggested  Theodore  P.  Shonts.  The  President 
had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Shonts.  But  there  are 
thousands  of  clever  and  able  Americans  of 
whom  few  of  us  have  ever  heard.  In  a  country 
like  ours,  lack  of  a  broad  reputation  is  no  bar 
to  preferment,  if  the  man  has  the  right  stuff  in 
him.  Mr.  Morton  soon  convinced  the  President 
that  Mr.  Shonts  was  full  of  the  right  stuff.  Mr. 
Shonts  was  asked  to  come  to  Washington  for  a 
conference.  The  President  liked  him  from  the 
first  moment.  The  thing  he  liked  best  was  Mr. 
Shonts'  opening  statement,  frank  and  manly, 
that  he  wouldn't  touch  the  job  unless  he  could 
liave  absolute  authority — -unless,  in  case  o*  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  his  judgment  was  to  be  final  as 
to  any  matter  lying  within  his  province. 

Thus,  this  relatively  unknown  man  rises  at  a 
leap  from  the  presidency  of  a  third-rate  Western 
railroad  to  chiefship  in  the  greatest  engineering 
enterprise  the  world  ever  saw.  It  was  quick 
work.  And  now  it  is  Mr.  Shonts'  cue  to  make 
good  the  high  expectations  of  the  President  and 
of  his  employers,  the  American  people.  His 
friends  believe  he  will  not  disappoint.  He  has 
had  the  training.  He  started  out  as  a  railroad 
contractor  in  Iowa.  There  he  gained  experi- 
ence in  the  management  of  men  and  in  dealing 
with  physical  problems.  Next,  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Indiana,  Illinois  &  Iowa  Rail- 
way.    Afterward,  he  became  its  president.     His 


field  was  steadily  broadening.  He  knew  the 
practical  side  of  railway  work.  Now  he  was 
brought  in  touch  with  railroad  finances.  He 
learned  rapidly.  He  and  his  friend,  Paul  Mor- 
ton, secured  control  of  a  majority  of  the  stock 
of  the  railroad  of  which  Mr.  Shonts  was  presi- 
dent. Then  they  sold  their  holdings  to  the 
Vanderbilt  interests,  and  realized  a  profit  of 
something  like  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  each,  More  than  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Shonts 
became  president  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  k, 
Western  Railway,  and  it  was  this  post  he  held 
when  the  President  asked  him  to  become  chair- 
man of  the  Canal  Commission. 

This  is  rapid  rising  in  the  world.  Mr.  Shonts 
is  only  fifty  years  old.  He  is  in  rugged  health. 
He  is  not  afraid  to  go  to  the  Isthmus  to  do  as 
much  of  his  work  as  may  be  necessary  there. 
He  is  a  rich  man.  His  income  is  said  to  be  a 
hundred  thousand  a  year  from  his  railway  in- 
vestments ;  so  he  is  -'the  hundred-thousand- 
dollar  man,"  after  all.  He  is  frank  and  vigorous 
of  manner, — the  Western  type.  He  talks  freely. 
What  he  has  to  do,  he  does  ;  and  what  he  has 
to  say,  he  says.  Stories  are  told  of  his  adminis- 
tering a  sound  thrashing  to  a  man  who  called  at 
his  office  to  whip  him  and  was  surprised  when 
the  railroad  president  locked  the  door  and  started 
right  in  with  the  business  in  hand.  The  stories 
may  be  apocryphal,  but  they  indicate  the  char- 
acter of  the  man.  He  has  vigor,  he  has  grasp, 
he  has  that  well-nigh  indefinable  American  way 
of  "making  things  go  "  which  has  been  so  well 
illustrated  in  the  careers  of  our  successful  rail- 
way managers. 

A    FRIEND    AND    CLASSMATE    OF    CHIEF-ENGINEER 
WALLACE. 

It  is  both  an  interesting  and  an  important 
fact  that  the  two  men  who  are  to  ■vv'ork  together, 
— in  double  harness,  as  it  were, — as  constructors 
of  the  canal,  the  chief  of  staff  and  the  field 
marshal,  are  like  Damon  and  Pythias.  They 
have  been  lifelong  chums.  Born  in  Crawford 
County,  Pennsylvania,  fifty  years  ago,  Mr. 
Shonts  went  West  with  his  family.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Monmouth  (Illinois)  College  in  1876. 
Among  his  classmates  was  John  F.  Wallace. 
Wallace's  father  was  the  president  of  the  college. 
The  friendship  that  started  between  the  two 
youths  at  school  has  continued  throughout  their 
manhood.  They  speak  of  each  other  as  "  John  " 
and  "  Teddy."  Now  the  chums  find  themselves 
hitched  to  the  same  big  wagon,  and  each  realizes 
that  he  must  pull  for  all  he  is  worth.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  they  will  work  harmoniously  and 
effectively  together. 

Mr.    Shonts    has    two    fully    developed    hob- 
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MR.  thp:odore  p.  shonts. 

(Chairman  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission.) 


bies, — music  and  wtjrk.  Tlie  former  he  took  up 
as  a  means  of  winning  his  wife,  a  musical  en- 
thusiast, and  daugliter  of  former  Governor 
Drake,  of  Iowa.  His  love  for  work  he  inherited 
from  his  ancestry,  whi(di  was  Dutch  on  the 
paternal  and  French  Huguenot  on  the  maternal 
side.      Like  most  great  W(ji-kers,  Ik;  is  cheerful. 


optimistic,  light-hearted,  fond  of  his  many 
friends,  a  good  comrade, — knows  how  to  play  a 
little  and  to  rest  once  in  a  while,  but  is  dynamic 
and  i resistible  when  it  comes  to  practical 
achievement.  His  salary  as  chairman  of  the 
commission  has  been  fixed  at  thirty  thousand 
dollars  a  ycjir. 


A    NOTABLE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY/^^ 


THE  public  services  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  I). 
White,  whose  portrait  appears  on  tlie  op 
posite  page,  have  been  noted  from  time  to  time 
in  earlier  numbers  of  tliis  Ueviicw.  Just  before 
the  assembling  of  the  Hague  Conference  of  l.SDO, 
in  whicli  Mr.  White,  as  chairman  of  the  American 
delegation,  played  so  distinguished  a  part,  tliis 
magazine  published  a  sketch  of  his  career,  in  its 
May  number  for  that  year,  and  in  December, 
1902,  on  the  occasion  of  his  resignation  as  am- 
bassador to  Germany,  a  detailed  account  of  Mr. 
"Wliite's  achievements,  including  his  work  at  The 
Hague,  appeai-ed  in  these  pages.  We  wish  at 
this  time  to  direct  our  i-eaders'  attention  to  Mr. 
White's  ■•Autobiography,"  which  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Century  Company, — not  merely 
because  of  the  inherent  personal  interest  in  this 
life-record  of  a  great  American,  but  because, 
apai't  from  the  question  of  individual  achieve- 
ment, this  retrospect  is  full  of  valuable  lessons 
to  the  generation  now  coming  into  the  full  re- 
sponsibilities of  American  leadership. 

The  career  that  is  here  unfolded  would  have 
been  unusual  in  any  country  ;  in  the  United 
States,  it  has  been  unparalleled.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr.  White  has  pursued  for  more  than 
forty  years  four  or  five  distinct  lines  of  activity 
and  service.  He  has  been  brought  into  rela- 
tions with  as  many  distinct  groups  of  fellow- 
workers,  and  he  has  retained  an  exceptional. in- 
fluence in  all  these  relations.  Now  and  then  we 
say  of  a  successful  college  [)residentin  this  coun- 
try that  he  would  have  made  a  capital  politi- 
cian or  diplomat,  but  in  the  case  of  Andrew  D. 
White  no  idle  or  half-regretful  '•  might-have- 
beens  "  are  needed  to  express  our  estimate.  In 
all  three  fields. — politics,  university  administra- 
tion, and  diplomacy, — Mr.  AVhite  has  toiled  and 
achieved.  To  the  sum  of  his  fruitful  endeavor 
in  these  separate  vineyards  he  has  added  solid 
and  useful  contributions  to  literature  and  his- 
torical science.  Thus,  his  autobiography  is  a 
record  of  several  cai'eers,  in  a  sense,  and  the 
very  arrangement  of  the  material  is  significant 
of  this,  for  the  portion  devoted  to  "  Political 
Life  "  is  complete  in  itself,  as  is  that  which  re- 
views the  author's  long  and  distinguished  diplo- 
matic service,  while  his  university  services  are 
also  separately  treated. 

The  chapters  in  which  Mr.  White  relates  his 
experiences  in  practical  politics  are  among  the 


*  The  Autobiography  of  Andrew  D.  White.    Two  volumes. 
Century  Company. 


most  readable  in  the  book.  As  a  young  man  he 
was  interested  in  politics,  particularly  as  an  anti- 
slavery  worker.  Later,  as  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Senate,  he  did  much  to  advance  the  State's 
educational  interests, — notably  in  conjunction 
with  Ezra  Cornell  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  Cor- 
nell LJnivei'sity  and  in  fixing  the  State's  policy 
in  relation  to  the  Morrill  land  grant.  His  rec- 
ollections of  public  men  with  whom  he  has  been 
associated  dui'ing  the  past  forty  years  have  a 
present  pertinence,  for  while  he  has  labored  ear- 
nestly and  effectively  for  impi'ovement  in  our 
politics,  he  has  always  been  a  "  practical  poli- 
tician "  in  the  Rooseveltian  sense  ;  he  has  not 
been  blinded  to  the  good  in  our  political  life  ; 
his  judgments  on  the  whole  have  been  wise,  his 
estimates  of  men  and  measures  just.  Thus,  his 
memoirs  have  a  real  historical  value. 

No  living  American  has  had  a  more  brilliant 
record  in  the  diplomatic  service  than  Mr.  White. 
He  became  an  attache  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1854, 
and  served  for  two  years  in  that  capacity  during 
the  eventful  period  of  the  Crimean  War  ;  in 
1871,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  as 
commissioner  to  Santo  Domingo;  in  1879,  he 
was  made  minister  to  Germany  and  served 
through  the  remainder  of  the  Hayes  administra- 
tion ;  in  1892,  President  Harrison  appointed 
him  minist(>r  to  Russia,  where  he  had  begun  his 
diplomatic  service  almost  forty  years  before  ;  he 
remained  at  that  court  two  years,  and  in  189;> 
was  made  a  member  of  President  Cleveland's 
Venezuelan  Commission.  His  most  conspicuous 
service  was  the  ambassadorship  to  Germany  in 
the  years  1897-1903.  During  that  period  he 
successfully  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  embassy 
throughout  the  trying  months  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  was  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  at  the  Hague  Conference.  In 
the  extracts  from  his  diary  at  that  time  we  have 
the  inside  history  of  the  efforts  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  an  international  arbitration  tri- 
bunal. The  bare  enumeration  of  these  various 
and  important  diplomatic  offices  suggests  the 
wealth  of  these  memoirs  in  the  materials  of 
modeim  history. 

Not  less  substantial  is  the  contriI)ution  that 
Mr.  White  makes,  through  his  autobiography,  to 
the  history  of  higher  education  in  An>erica. 
He  has  watched  the  whole  development  of  the 
modern  university  on  our  soil.  As  a  young 
professor  in  the  University  of  Micliigan  he 
formed  ideals  which  later  took  definite  form  in 
Cornell   University,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
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president.     He    was    one    of   the    pioneers    in 
American  university  buildinp:. 

In  the  closing  chapters  of  his  autobiograpliy 
tlie  author  of  "The  Warfare  of  Science  witli 
Theology  "  expounds  his  conception  of  religion, 
— "the  bringing  of  humanity  into  norninl  rela- 


tions with  that  '  Power,  not  ourselves,  in  the 
universe  which  makes  for  righteousness.'  "  Any 
fair  or  adequate  review  of  his  achievements 
must  lead  to  tlie  conclusion  that  this  noble  ideal 
has  truly  inspired  the  varied  and  useful  activities 
that  have  filled  the  life  of  Andrew  1).  White. 


CHICAGO'S  VOTE  FOR    MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP. 


BY    AN   IMPARTIAL  OBSERVER. 


A  LOCAL  election  of  national  signilicanco 
took  place  in  Cliicago  on  April  4.  The 
editor  of  this  Review  directed  attention,  in  the 
April  issue,  to  the  canvass  then  in  progress  in 
the  '•  Western  metropolis  "  and  the  important 
issue  which  it  presented  to  the  voters  concerned 
therein.  Now  that  the  citizens  of  Chicago  have 
rendered  their  verdict,  it  is  well  to  review  tlie 
unusual  campaign  and  set  forth  more  fully  the 
essential  points  of  the  political  controversy 
between  the  Democratic  candidate  for  mayor, 
Judge  Edward  F.  Dunne,  and  the  Republican 
candidate.  John  Maynard  Harlan, — a  contro- 
versy which,  as  intelligent  readers  are  aware, 
the  people  of  Chicago,  on  April  4,  decided  in 
favor  of  the  former. 

AY  hat  was  the  issue  ?  Not,  as  some  suppose, 
"municipal  ownership."  Where  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement  there  can  be  no  issue.  Chicago 
has  been  for  several  years  a  "  municipal  owner- 
ship city,"  so  far  as  the  sentiments  and  settled 
purpose  of  the  great  majority  of  the  electorate 
are  concerned.  Certain  "business  interests" 
are  doubtless  still  opposed,  even  in  principle,  to 
municipal  ownership  of  the  street-car  systems 
(and,  of  course,  other  public  utilities),  and  these 
interests  are  not  without  representation  in  the 
City  Council.  But  our  politicians  are  aware  that 
on  election  day  these  interests  neither  make  nor 
mar  candidates,  and  no  political  organization 
ventures  to  "view  with  alarm"  or  "deprecate" 
the  trend  toward  municipal  ownership. 

ALL    PARTIES    FOR    MUNICIPAL    OWNERSHIP. 

There  were  four  municipal  tickets  in  the  field, 
— Republican,  Democratic,  Socialist,  and  Prohibi- 
tionist. Each  of  the  four  candidates  for  mayor 
was  placed  on  a  municipal-ownership  platform, 
though  the  Republican  plank  left  not  a  little  to 
be  desired  and  was  a  source  of  uneasiness,  dis- 
appointment, and  apprehension  to  Mr.  Harlan's 
stanchest  friends  and  sincerest  supporters.  Mr. 
Harlan  was  more  radical  than  his  party,  but  the 
managers  of  the  Republican  campaign  had  suf- 
ficient influence  in  the  first  stage  of  the  canvass 
to  prevent  a  foi'ceful,  definite,  straightforward 
presentation,  on  the  "stump,"  of  Mr.  Harlan's 
views  and  intentions.  A  number  of  his  speeches 
were  as  vague  and  uncertain  as  the  platform 
phrases  that  had  been  forced  on  him. 

The   Republican  "  traction  "  plank   (and   trac- 


tion was  the  paramount,  if  not  the  sole,  issue  in 
the  election)  ran  as  follows  : 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  City  Council  and  the  mayor  to 
formulate  and  present  to  the  people  a  definite  and  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  immediate  rehabilitation  aiid 
improvement  of  our  street-railway  service.  This  plan 
should  contain  ample  provision  for  municipal  owner- 
ship and  operation  when  the  city  shall  be  legally  and 
financially  able  successfully  to  adopt  it. 

This  could  not  be  satisfactory  to  those  who 
had  twice  voted  for  municipal  ownership  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity,  and  who  had  ex- 
torted from  a  reluctant,  boss-controlled  legisla- 
ture a  law  (the  so-called  Mueller  act)  giving 
(Chicago  the  right  to  acquire,  own,  and  operate 
street  cars,  and  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  or 
special  street-railway  certificates  for  that  purpose. 

The  Democratic  platform,  recognizing  the 
"academic"  referendums  of  1902  and  1903, 
which  resulted  in  overwhelming  majorities  in 
favor  of  municipal  ownership,  as  morally  bind- 
ing, though  they  were  held  under  a  "  public 
policy  "  act  which  merely  enables  voters  to  ex- 
press abstract  opinions,  requii'ing  no  public  body 
or  official  to  give  effect  to  such  opinions  when 
expressed,  adopted  a  simple  and  unequivocal 
plank  demanding  and  promising  "immediate" 
steps  toward  municipal  ownership. 

The  parts  of  the  Democratic  platform  which, 
concern  us  are  here  sul)joined  : 

We  hereby  specifically  demand  : 

1.  That  the  City  Council,  by  resolution,  terminate  all 
negotiations  with  the  street-car  companies  for  the  ex- 
tension of  existing  or  the  granting  of  new  franchises. 

2.  In  place  of  such  negotiations,  that  the  city  govern- 
ment proceed  at  once  to  negotiate  with  the  street- 
railroad  companies  for  the  purchase  of  their  tangible 
property  and  their  unexpired  lawful  franchises  in  the 
streets  for  a  fair,  liberal,  and  full  price. 

3.  In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
the  above  terms  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  city  gov- 
ernment shall  proceed  without  delay  to  acquire  ownei'- 
ship  of  the  property  of  the  street  railways,  or,  if  deemed 
better  by  the  city  government,  that  it  proceed  in  lieu 
thereof,  or  in  connection  therewith,  to  establish  new 
street-car  lines  in  place  of  those  now  operating.  Should 
suits  for  condemnation  or  other  legal  proceedings  be 
necessary,  we  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  these  pro- 
ceedings may  be  expedited  under  the  laws  relating  to 
eminent  domain,  whicli  give  such  litigation  precedence 
over  all  other  civil  business. 

This  programme  appeared  to  favor  the  giving 
of  immediate  effcM't  to  the  twice-issued   popular 
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mandate,  which,  moreover,  had  been  emphasized 
and  reenforced  by  the  referendum  vote  upon  the 
acceptance  by  Chicago  of  the  Mueller  "enabling 
act."  That  act  had  been  adopted  by  the  voters 
of  the  city  in  April,  1904,  by  a  majority  of  over 
five  to  one,  the  vote  standing  153,223  in  favor 
of  and  30,279  against  adoption. 

PROPOSED    SETTLEMENT    WITH    THE    TRACTION 
COMPANIES. 

Judge  Dunne,  in  his  speech  of  acceptance,  as 
well  as  in  all  his  subsequent  speeches,  charged 
Mr.  Harlan  with  evasion.  The  ■  promise,  he 
declared,  of  municipal  ownership  when  the  city 
should  be  "legally  and  financially  able  suc- 
cessfully to  adopt  it "  was  empty  and  meaning- 
less, and  he  demanded  to  know,  at  the  outset, 
whether  Mr.  Harlan  contemplated  or  proposed 
a  "  settlement  "  with  the  traction  companies, — 
that  is,  a  settlement  involving  an  extension  of 
their  franchises  from  the  city  and  a  recognition 
of  their  alleged  franchise  from  the  State  of 
Illinois,  a  franchise  embodied  in  a  "  boodle"  act 
passed  forty  years  ago  over  an  executive  veto 
and  in  defiance  and  contempt  of  the  people  of 
Chicago.  An  influential  committee  of  the  City 
Council,  the  committee  on  local  transportation, 
it  should  be  stated,  had  embodied  the  terms  of 
what  it  considered  a  perfectly  fair  "settlement" 
in  a  "tentative  ordinance,"  and  Mayor  Harrison 
and  the  leading  newspapers  had  approved  and 
recommended  that  ordinance  in  the  hope  that 
the  traction  companies  would  accept  it  as  a  lesser 
evil  than  "war  to  the  bitter  end  "  with  the  city 
government  and  the  public. 

Now,  Mr.  Harlan  was  a  "  settlement  candi- 
date." He  had  been  nominated  as  such  ;  he  was 
supported  by  the  authors,  sponsors,  and  advo- 
cates of  the  "tentative  ordinance,"  and  he  hon- 
estly held,  as  did  his  real  friends,  that  some  such 
compromise  or  settlement  as  the  proposed  or- 
dinance involved  was  not  only  expedient  but 
right,  and  practically  unavoidable. 

In  other  words,  while  Mr.  Harlan  was  a  be- 
liever in  municipal  ownership  and  as  radical  as 
Judge  Dunne  in  that  respect,  he  also  believed 
that,  in  the  circumstances  actually  existing,  with 
the  companies  in  possession  of  the  streets  under 
franchises  having  several  years  to  run,  and  fur- 
ther alleged  franchises  from  the  State  that,  if 
valid  and  real,  will  not  expire  until  1964,  an 
amicable  settlement  doing  away  with  costly  and 
protracted  and  uncertain  litigation,  and  procur- 
ing for  Chicago  a  complete  and  comparatively 
early  extinction  of  all  outstanding  rights  or 
claims  of  the  companies,  improved  service  forth- 
with, and  a  reasonable  amount  of  compensation 
in  one  form  or  another,  was  eminently  desirable 


and  reasonal)le.  And  this  is  the  sort  of  settle- 
ment Mr.  Harlan  favored.  While  he  objected  tO' 
the  "tentative  ordinance  "  on  minor  grounds,  and 
advised  the  people  to  reject  it,  he  indorsed  the 
principle  upon  which  it  was  based.  He  would 
have  granted  the  companies  a  thirteen  or  fifteen 
year  franchise  in  return  for  a  complete  and  final 
surrender  or  waiver  of  all  their  claims  and  priv- 
ileges and  a  first-class  modern  service  plus  pe- 
cuniary compensation. 

This,  however,  was  but  half  a  programme. 
There  was  absolutely  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  traction  companies  would  agree  to  terms  tliat 
could  be  submitted  to  the  people  (and  no  settle- 
ment could  be  made  without  a  referendum)  witL 
any  hope  of  favorable  action  upon  it.  The  com- 
panies had  not  evinced  the  least  inclination  to- 
accept  the  "tentative  ordinance."  There  had 
been  a  parade  of  "  negotiations,"  but  the  Council 
had  been  unable  to  elicit  a  word  of  definite  en- 
couragement. In  fact,  there  had  been  plain  in- 
timations to  the  contrary.  Representatives  of 
one  of  the  companies  (and  the  more  conciliatory 
and  tractable  of  them)  had  criticised  the  tenta- 
tive ordinances  as  harsh  and  one-sided,  wholly 
unjust  to  the  traction  interests,  and  in  need  of 
very  material  modification.  Some  had  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  more  liberal  terms  would 
be  offered  by  the  city — more  liberal,  mark  you, 
than  the  terms  which  Mr.  Harlan  and  other 
leading  citizens  had  declared  too  liberal  already. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Harlan's  platform  and 
campaign  speeches  urged  an  amicable  settle- 
ment on  the  "waiver"  basis,  the  proposal  was 
purely  academic  and  hypothetical.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  propose  an  alternative  programme, — a 
war  programme,  as  it  were — in  the  event  of  the 
not  improbable  failure  of  the  peace  programme. 
And  this,  as  the  campaign  progressed,  gradu- 
ally emerged  and  practically  supplanted  the 
other. 

Should  the  traction  interests  reject  the  city's 
terms,  Mr.  Harlan  declared,  he  should,  if  elected 
mayor,  proceed  to  construct  a  subway  in  the 
central,  or  downtown,  district  of  the  city,  and  to 
establish,  gradually  and  slowly,  a  competing 
municipal  system  of  street  railways.  The  sub- 
ways, desirable  in  any  event,  according  to  trans- 
portation experts,  were  a  necessary  part  of  a 
competing  system,  because  the  companies  had 
possession  of  most  of  the  "approaches"  and 
streets  entering  the  central  section.  As  for  the 
parallel  lines,  the  expiration  of  the  franchises  of 
a  minor  company  (one  of  those  absorbed  b)^  the 
union  traction  interests,  now  supposed  to  be 
controlled  by  a  J.  P.  Morgan  syntlicate)  would 
permit  an  immediate  beginning,  the  realization 
of  municipal  ownership  on  a  modest  scale. 
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OBJECTIONS    TO    THE    HARLAN    PROGRAMME. 

Here  we  have  the  Harlan  programme  in  its 
entirety.  It  was  indorsed  by  some  of  the  "  vet- 
erans "  of  the  municipal-ownership  movement, 
but  tlie  majority  of  the  recruits  and  the  organi- 
zations for  the  promotion  of  that  policy  wei-e 
opposed  to  it.  Several  objections  were  urged 
against  the  Harlan  programme,  but  those  which 
are  conceded  to  have  been  most  effective  were 
these  : 

1.  The  litigation  Mr.  Harlan  wished  to  avoid 
could  not  possibly  be  avoided.  The  companies 
might  pretend  to  waive  or  suri'ender  their  claims 
in  consideration  of  a  new  and  short  grant  by  the 
city,  but  they  could  not  be  trusted.  They  had 
forfeited  all  title  to  confidence  by  their  methods 
and  practices,  which  included  jury-bribing,  de- 
bauching of  legislatui'es,  corrupt  deals  with  the 
lowest  of  the  politicians,  and  so  on.  They  might 
make  a  contract  with  the  city  wholly  acceptable 
on  its  face,  but  at  the  end  of  the  period  some 
pretext  w6uld  be  found  for  attacking  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  the  settlement,  and  the  fight 
would  simply  have  been  postponed,  not  avoided. 
Judge  Murray  F.  Tuley,  our  leading  chancellor, 
the  Nestor  of  the  bench,  declared  that  the  com- 
panies could  not  legally  waive  or  compromise 
their  claims  in  a  way  to  commit  the  bondholders, 
and  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  latter 
from  repudiating  the  settlement  at  the  end  of 
the  period  of  the  new  franchise. 

2.  Even  if  a  fair  settlement,  doing  away  with 
litigation,  be  legally  possible,  the  city  govern- 
ment had  no  moral  right  to  make  it,  since  the 
people  had  voted  for  immediate  ownership  "  with- 
out delay,"  and  their  will  was  law.  Mr.  Harlan 
himself  had,  in  1899,  said  that  the  people  had 
the  right  to  decide  when  the  policy  of  municipal 
ownership  should  be  put  into  effect. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  constructive  part  of  the 
programme,  the  subway  and  parallel  system 
suggestions  were  pronounced  to  be  vague,  full 
of  uncertainty,  and  unreal.  The  city  had  no 
money  for  subways,  none  for  parallel  lines,  and 
none  for  "wasteful,"  warlike,  or  retaliatory  en- 
terprises. Two  systems  would  mean,  in  most 
cases,  two  fares,  delays,  poor  transfer  facilities 
and  inconvenience,  whereas  the  people  demand 
a  unified  service  on  the  "  one  city,  one  fare " 
basis,  and  the  best  of  accommodations. 

These  are  the  objections,  the  arguments,  which 
defeated  Mr.  Harlan.  Judge  Dunne's  "  simpler  " 
programme, — purchase  or  immediate  condem- 
nation proceedings,  —  carried  the  day.  The 
election,  in  the  words  of  a  local  newspaper 
which  vigorously  supported  Harlan,  was  the 
triumph  of  the  word  "immediate."     The  people 


had  lost  all  patience  with  the  traction  companies, 
had  conceived  so  profound  a  hatred  and  detes- 
tation for  them,  that  the  suggestion  of  another 
"compromise,"  a  settlement  with  them  on  any 
terms,  was  repugnant  to  them.  "  They  must  be 
ousted  at  once,  as  soon  as  the  law  will  allow  it," 
was,  in  effect,  the  verdict  at  the  polls  against  the 
companies.  And  no  one  in  Chicago  is  in  the 
least  surprised  at  the  verdict.  The  policy  of 
the  companies  has  been  suicidal  ;  they  reap 
what  they  have  sown. 

THE  REFERENDUM  VOTE  ON  THE  SETTLEMENT  PLAN. 

The  full  significance  of  this  verdict  cannot, 
however,  be  understood  without  a  reference  to 
the  vote  on  the  so-called  "little  ballot."  Thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  municipal-ownership  workers, 
three  questions  were  submitted,  under  the  public- 
policy  act  of  the  State,  to  the  people  of  Chicago 
on  April  4.     They  were  as  follows  : 

1.  Shall  the  City  Council  pass  the  [tentative] 
ordinance  reported  by  the  local  transportation 
committee,  granting  a  franchise  to  the  Chicago 
City  Railway  Company  ? 

2.  Shall  the  City  Council  pass  any  ordinance 
granting  a  franchise  to  the  Chicago  City  Railway 
Company  ? 

3.  Shall  the  City  Council  pass  any  ordinance 
granting  a  franchise  to  aiuj  street-railroad  com- 
pany ? 

The  newspaper  which  earnestly  and  ably  sup 
ported  Mr.  Harlan  had  advised  the  voters  to 
ignore  these  questions  as  confusing  rather  than 
helpful.  Mr.  Harlan  himself,  who  had  promised 
to  sign  no  franchise  ordinance  and  to  effect  no 
settlement  without  the  approval  of  the  majority 
given  by  a  referendum  vote,  had,  nevertheless, 
admitted  that  the  answers  to  the  above  ques- 
tions would  not  influence  or  guide  him,  and  that 
even  an  overwhelming  negative  vote  would  not 
estop  him  from  attempting  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment. 

The  vote  on  the  first  question  was  :  "  Yes," 
60,136;  "no,"  136,140;  majority  against  the  ten- 
tative franchise  ordinance,  76,000.  On  the  second 
question,  57,000  voted  "yes"  and  nearly  140,000 
"no."  On  the  third,  55,660  voted  "yes,"and  141, 
518  citizens  voted  "no."  The  majority  against 
any  franchise  extension  or  renewal,  against  any  — 

settlement  with  the  company  not    carrying  an         m 
"  immediate  "  evacuation,  was  nearly  86,000.  Xot         " 
one  ward  gave  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  settle- 
ment plan,  and  while  over  a  hundred  thousand 
of  those  who  voted  at  the  election  ignored  the 
"little  ballot"  questions,  it  is  by  no  means  cer-         t 
tain  that  it  is  the  intelligent  who  failed  to  answer        |j 
them.      The  presumption  is  rather   that  the  ig-         i 
norant  did  so.     Certainly,  the  people  who  dis-        *i 
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believe  in  municipal  ownersliip  and  desire  an 
extension  of  the  companies'  franchises  might 
well  have  answered  the  third  question  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  situation  was  such  that  there 
was  every  reason  why,  from  their  point  of  view, 
tliey  should  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  answer  it 
so  as  to  stem  the  tide  of  municipal  ownership. 
There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  a  full  vote 
would  have  changed  the  relative  strength  of  the 
two  sides. 

THE  VOTERS  PRONOUNCE  FOR  " PURCHASE  OR 
CONDEMNATION.'' 

Chicago,  then,  has  voted  decisively  for  imme- 
diate steps  toward  municipal  ownership  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Dunne-L)emocratic  programme 
—  purchase  or  condemnation.  Does  this  pro- 
gramme offer  a  short-cut  to  municipal  owner- 
ship ?  Was  the  confidence  of  Judge  Dunne, 
Judge  Tuley,  his  chief  sponsor, — the  man  who 
undoubtedly,  by  liis  appeals  and  warnings, 
brought  about  the  nomination  of  his  fellow- 
judge,  and  of  the  whole  Dunne  campaign  organ- 
ization,— warranted  by  the  facts  of  the  situation  ? 

The  Dunne  platform  was  subjected  to  severe 
criticism  in  the  course  of  the  campaign.  Judge 
Dunne  was  asked  how  much  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  pay  for  the  properties  and  assets,  includ- 
ing unexpired  franchises,  of  the  companies. 
The  physical  property  is  not  worth  more  than 
$27,000,000,  on  a  liberal  estimate,  but  the  ag- 
gregate of  their  stocks  and  bonds  (watered  and 
inflated,  to  be  sure)  was  valued  before  the  elec- 
tion at  over  $100, 000, 000, and  aMorgan  syndicate 
recently  organized  owns  a  controlling  interest, 
at  least,  in  these  properties.  AVould  the  owners 
dispose  of  these  properties  for  a  price  materially 
less  than  the  market  value  ?  If  not,  and  if 
condemnation  proceedings  were  resorted  to, 
would  a  jury  and  the  courts  disregard  the  mar- 
ket value  as  indicated  by  the  prices  of  the 
stocks  and  bonds  of  the  companies  ? 

Judge  Dunne  and  his  friends  ridiculed  the 
notion  that  |100,000,000  or  anything  like  that 
sum  would  have  to  be  paid.  The  market  value, 
they  asserted,  was  based  on  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation of  another  franchise  ;  destroy  that  hope 
and  the  value  must  decline  to  a  point  not  far 
removed  from  the  value  of  the  physical  property 
of  the  companies.  "  The  city  would  pay  second- 
hand prices  for  second-hand  property  "  was  a 
refrain  of  the  Dunne  orators,  and  no  jury  would 
award  the  companies  higher  prices,  knowing,  as 
the  jurors  do,  tliat  markets  are  manipulated  and 
artificially  maintained,  and  that  tliere  is  little 
relation  between  stock  values  and  real  values. 

The  voters  accepted  this  view.  They  author- 
ized "purchase  or  condemnation,"  expecting  to 


obtain  the  properties  at  a  price  they  can  aft'urd 
to  pay  and  would  deem  fair  and  reasonable. 
Any  practical  proposal  under  the  Dunne  plan 
must  Ite  referred  to  them;  the  "Mueller  act" 
provides  for  such  reference.  The  real  question 
is.— will  Judge  Dunne  be  able  to  carry  out  his 
promises  ?  He  has  promised  a  good  deal,  and 
"the  law's  delays"  are  notorious.  The  com- 
panies will  not  sell  on  his  terms,  and  condemna- 
tion suits  will  have  to  be  instituted.  Difficult 
and  novel  questions  will  arise, — among  them  the 
riijld  to  condemn  francliises  of  public-service 
corporations.  The  validity  of  the  provision  in 
the  Mueller  act  for  the  issue  of  street-railway 
certificates  with  whicli  (or  with  the  proceeds  of 
which)  to  pay  for  the  properties  is  doubted,  and 
only  the  State  Supreme  C;!ourt  can  resolve  that 
doubt.  Other  questions  will  certainly  be  carried 
to  the  federal  Supreme  Court. 

OBSTACLES    TO    "IMMEDIATE    OWNERSHIP." 

In  short,  the  outcome  of  the  enterprise  to  be 
embarked  upon  under  Mayor  Dunne's  direction 
is  exceedingly  uncertain.  It  may  eventually  be 
necessary  to  revert  to  the  discarded  Harlan  pro- 
gramme,— that  is,  the  second  half  of  it.  In  all 
human  probability,  there  will  be  no  further 
franchise  dealings  with  the  companies.  So  far 
as  that  phase  is  concerned,  Chicago  has  spoken 
definitely  and  finally.  We  are  witnessing  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  private  ownership  (and, 
possibly,  also  of  private  operation)  of  public 
utilities  in  C'hicago.  The  question  of  method  is, 
in  reality,  still  open,  and,  fortunately,  there  is 
nothing  in  Mayor  Dunne's  general  position  on 
ti'action  to  prevent  him  from  adopting  the  Har- 
lan alternative, — subways  and  a  parallel  system. 
— should  his  own  plans  prove  defective  and  im- 
practicable. 

The  whole  country  is  wondering  "  what  Mayor 
Dunne- will  do  next."  Let  no  one  be  misled  by 
the  word  "immediate."  The  new  mayor  never 
promised  the  impossible.  He  knows  he  must 
reckon  with  the  courts  and  with  the  traction 
companies,  whose  interests  will  be  served  by 
delay  and  by  apparent  failures  on  the  part  of 
the  administration.  He  will  consult  legal  and 
technical  experts,  and,  after  ascertaining  the 
approximate  value  of  the  physical  property  and 
the  unexpired  franchises  (or  alleged  franchises), 
will  offer  to  purchase  the  same  at  that  price. 
No  one  expects  that  an  agreement  will  be  reached 
as  to  the  price.  The  next  step,  then,  as  stat- 
ed above,  will  be  a  condemnation  suit.  Judge 
Tuley  says  that  "condemnation  proceedings 
will  take  about  one  and  one-half  years,"  as  they 
liave  precedence  over  all  other  court  business. 
He  adds  :   "  1  do  not  see  how  the  matter  could 
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be  carried  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
as  it  IS  purely  local  [involving  State  law  and  its 
interpretation],  but  if  it  is,  it  can  be  passed  upon 
there  in  less  tlian  a  year." 

Clearly,  in  the  latter  event,  Judge  Dunne  will 
have  no  opportunity  to  take  a  single  further  step 
toward  his  goal, — the  goal  of  the  people  of 
Chicago.  Ilis  term  will  come  to  an  end  in  April, 
1907.  and  on  Judge  Tuley's  own  showing  the 
<'ondemnation  proceedings  cannot  be  passed  upon 
finally  by  the  federal  Supreme  Court  (if  taken 
there)  within  this  period.  Of  course,  the  people 
will  be  asked  to  give  him  another  term,  or  to 
«lect  another  advocate  of  municipal  ownership. 

EXPERIMENTAL    CONTROL    OF    A    SINGLE    SYSTEM. 

But  it  IS  important  to  bear  in  mind  one  prac- 
tical consideration. — Judge  Dunne  will  be  in  a 
position  to  give  Chicago  immediate  municipal 
•ownership  (as  distinguished  from  an  immediate 
lawsuit)  on  a  small  scale.  If  the  first  step  counts, 
•Chicago  will  take  the  first  step  toward  municipal 
■ownership  under  Mayor  Dunne  within  the  next 
few  months.  There  is  a  street-car  system,  now 
.allied  with  and  part  of  the  hated  Union  Traction 
interests,  called  the  Chicago  Passenger  Railway. 
It  comprises  some  thirty-seven  miles  of  track, 
and  can  he  profitably  operated.  It  connects 
populous  sections  of  the  West  Side  with  the 
■congested  central  section.  The  franchises  of 
this  company  have  expired  (the  traction  lawyers 
insist  that  they  have  another  year  of  life,  but 
their  construction  of  the  ordinance  which  granted 
these  franchises  is  so  strained  and  unnatural 
that  no  one  takes  it  seriously),  and  the  ninety- 
nine-year  act  does  not  apply  to  them  on  any  pos- 
sible theoiy.  There  is,  then,  nothing  in  the  way 
of  municipal  acquisition  of  this  system.  Even 
Mayor  Harrison  favored  '-experimental"  muni- 
cipal ownership  of  these  lines,  and  if  he  waited 
till  the  last  days  of  his  fourth  and  last  term  to 
make  a  move  m  that  direction,  it  was  because  of 
his  lingering  hope  that  a  settlement  with  the 
companies  might  be  arranged  which  would  ren- 
der the  "experiment"  inadvisable  at  this  junc- 
ture. But  before  Judge  Dunne  was  installed  as 
mayor  the  City  Council,  at  the  instance  of  Car- 
ter H.  Harrison,  the  retiring  executive,  had 
advertised  for  bids  from  capitalists,  contractors, 
and  financiers  desirous  of  going  into  street- 
railway  operations  under  a  lease.  Mayor  Dunne 
intends  to  push  this  part  of  the  general  scheme. 

OPERATION    DISTINCT    FROM    OWNERSHIP. 

All  that  Chicago  contemplates  now,  even  with 
reference  to  the  Passenger  Railway  system,  is 
municipal  otonership.  The  question  of  municipal 
operation  is  distinct  and  separate,  althouuh  the 


Dunne-Democratic  platform  indorsed  the  prin- 
ciple of  municipal  operation  as  well.  Here  is  the 
plank  covering  that  aspect  of  the  problem  : 

After  municipal  ownership  of  traction  facilities  is 
acquired,  the  city  government  shall  at  once  obtain  the 
I'eferendum  vote  of  the  people,  which  is  already  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  upon  the  question  of  municipal  opera- 
tion thereof,  and  promptly  upon  the  rendering  of  an 
affirmative  vote  thereon,  as  required  by  law,  proceed  to 
complete  all  necessary  arrangements  for  such  opera- 
tion, and  we  unqualifiedly  believe  in  and  indorse  such 
municipal  operation. 

"Why  IS  "immediate"  operation  less  strenu- 
ously urged  ?  The  explanation  lies  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Magna  Charta  of  municipal  own- 
ership in  Illinois,  the  so-called  Mueller  enabling 
act.  The  right  of  Chicago  to  own,  acquire,  con- 
struct, maintain,  etc.,  street  railways  was  con- 
ferred by  that  act,  subject  to  adoption  and  rati- 
fication thereof  by  a  majority  of  the  voters.  The 
right  to  operate  was  also  conferred,  but  before 
the  city  can  proceed  to  operate  an  acquired  or 
constructed  street  railway  she  must  refer  the 
question  to  the  voters,  and  obtain  the  approval 
of  three-fifths  of  the  electors  voting  upon  the 
proposition.  The  theory  of  the  Mueller  act  is 
that  municipal  ownership  is  less  doubtful,  as  a 
"business  proposition,"  than  municipal  opera- 
tion, and  there  are  more  or  less  impartial  ob- 
servers who  believe  that  the  requisite  three- 
fifths  vote  will  not  easily  be  secured  by  the 
radical  advocates  of  municipalization. 

THE    MERIT    SYSTEM    IN    CHICAGO. 

Some  misgivings  have  been  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  possible  effect  of  the  "spoils  sys- 
tem "  on  municipal  operation.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  Chicago  has  an  excellent  merit  law 
applicable,  thanks  to  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
to  the  entire  municipal  service.  The  law  will 
extend,  ex  propria  vigore,  to  the  employees  of  any 
municipally  owned  and  operated  transportation 
system.  The  Democratic  plank  on  the  civil  ser- 
vice was  satisfactory,  and  Judge  Dunne  has  de- 
clared again  and  again  that  during  his  tenure 
the-  merit  law  shall  be  rigidly  enforced.  This 
pledge,  to  be  sure,  has  been  taken  in  a  Pick- 
wickian sense  by  the  Dembcratic  machine,  but 
the  honest  supporters  of  Mayor  Dunne  think 
disappointment  is  in  store  for  the  spoilsmen. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  for  the  next  several  months 
legal  questions,  rather  than  technical  or  practi- 
cal ones,  will  engage  the  attention  of  the  mayor, 
the  City  Council  (which  will  cordially  cooperate 
with  him,  it  is  gratifying  to  state),  and  the 
thoughtful  citizens  of  Chicago  anxious  to  give 
effect  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  deliberate  and 
unmistakable  mandate  of  the  people. 


STATE  STREET,    HAKKISBURG,   SHOWING  SECTION   OF  PAVING   AND   PLANTING   COMPLETED. 


THREE   YEARS    IN    HARRISBURG. 

BY   |.    HORACE   McFARLAND. 


IN  February,  1902,  the  citizens  of  tlie  capital 
city  of  Pennsylvania  adopted,  by  voting  for 
the  milliondollar  loan  required,  a  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  municipal  improvement.  This 
scheme  was  remarkable,  not  so  much  for  its  ex- 
tent as  for  its  concrete  character,  as  it  had  been 
developed  after  a  novel  examination  of  the  city 
by  experts  upon  water  filtration,  sewage,  paving, 
and  park  problems.  The  various  suggestions  of 
the  able  engineers  employed  were  presented  to 
the  voters  by  means  of  a  notable  and  successful 
campaign  of  education,  against  the  opposition  of 
the  selfish  and  ultra-conservative. 

At  the  same  election  the  character  of  the  city 
government  was  totally  changed  by  the  election 
of  Vance  C.  McCormick,  a  young  man  of  wealth, 
energy,  and  high  civic  ideals,  as  mayor,  against 
the  opposition  of  the  political  machine.  The  one- 
term  plan  prevails  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
three  years  of  Mayor  McCormick's  administra- 
tion closed  with  the  swearing  in  of  his  successor 
(elected  on  a  pledge  to  continue  the  same  admin- 
istration) on  April  3  of  this  year. 

The  story  of  the  accomplishments  of  three 
years  in  this  little  city  under  an  able,  courage- 
ous, and  interested  head  reads  like  a  romance. 
The  mayor  believed  that  he  was  elected  as  the 
real  administrative  head  of  the  city  coi-poration, 
not  as  a  mere  executive  figure-head,  and  he  has 


wrought  his  belief  into  continuously  vigorous 
action,  as  contrasted  with  the  far  more  usual 
passive  morality. 

Three  years  ago,  Harrisburg  was  practically 
"wide  open,"  but  Mayor  McCormick  closed  it 
promptly,  within  the  law.  A  corrupt  police  force, 
collecting  triljute  through  a  corrupt  chief  for 
division  with  a  corrupt  mayor  (and  all  this  was 
brought  out  in  an  investigation  instituted  by 
Mayor  McCormick,  who  forced  restitution  of 
fees  illegally  retained  by  his  predecessor),  was 
promptly  and  substantially  reformed,  and  was 
turned  over  to  Mayor  Gross,  elected  m  1905,  m 
a  high  state  of  efficiency. 

Political  appointees  to  the  city  departments 
were  replaced  by  men  selected  for  superior  qual- 
ifications, and  in  at  least  one  case.  Mayor  McCor- 
mick supplemented  an  insufficient  salary  from  his 
private  means  in  order  to  get  a  capable  man. 

Harrisburg  had  three  years  ago  about  four 
miles  of  paved  streets,  which  had  been  carelessly 
put  down  at  a  high  price,  and  were  allowed  to  go 
uncleaned  for  the  most  })art.  During  the  three- 
year  period  nearly  twenty  miles  of  modern  as- 
phalt pavement  has  been  laid,  and  by  the  institu- 
tion of  a  propel-  competition  and  the  elimination 
of  the  influence  of  a  financially  interested  polit- 
ical boss,  it  has  been  obtained  at  prices  25  per 
cent,  under  those  formerly  paid.     A  competently 
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orii"anized  inspection  bureau  has  seen  lu  il  liiat 
this  paving  is  properly  laid  and  the  specifications 
adhered  to.  By  frequent  analyses  and  the  ob- 
tained visits  and  advice  of  eminent  paving  engi- 
neers, the  high  standard  of  the  work  has  been 
assured. 

A    ••  white  winged  "    corps    of    sweepers    has 
brought  the  paved  streets  of  Harnsbiirg  into  a 


A    SCENE   ALONG   THE   RIVER   FRONT   IN    HARHISBURG. 

higli  state  of  cleanliness,  not  excelled  anywhere. 
Remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  this  great  improve- 
ment has  been  accomplished  without  material 
increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation,  although  the 
mayor's  insistence  upon  an  honest  assessment 
has  added  considerably  to  the  city's  valuation 
and  revenue. 

Meanwhile,  and  always  with  the  vigorous  at- 
tention and  assistance  of  Mayor  McCormick,  the 
other  improvement  work  has  been  proceeding. 
Under  a  conspicuously  able  Board  of  Public 
Works,  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  water  purifi- 
cation has  been  worked  out,  after  tests  of  the 
Susquehanna  water  made  hourly  for  six  months 
•without  interruption.  The  clean,  filtered  water 
will  be  delivered  to  the  citizens  by  August  of 
this  year.  Coincidentally  the  same  board  (serv- 
ing without  pay)  has  constructed  a  great  inter- 
cepting sewer  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  revi- 
sion of  the  drainage  system  of  the  city,  and  has 
arranged,  in  conjunction  with  the  park  commis- 
sioners, to  prevent  certain  disastrous  floods,  that 


had  i'rom  tini(>  inimcmorial  distressed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  city,  by  creating  a  beautifuV 
lake,  to  serve  for  the  storage  of  flood  waters  as 
well  as  for  the  flushing  out  of  the  little  stream 
which  has  been  at  once  a  danger  from  sewage  con- 
taineci  at  low  water  and  from  floods  at  high  water. 

In  the  three  years  the  park  area  of  Harris- 
burg  has  been  trebled,  and  now,  by  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  great  natural  park  site  in  conjunction 
with  the  improvement  above  alluded  to,  an  area 
of  over  six  hundred  acres  is  added.  This  will 
give  Harrisburg  over  twelve  acres  of  park  area 
to  the  thousand  of  population,  which  is  consider- 
al)ly  in  favorable  excess  of  the  average  of  Ameri- 
can cities.  The  park  scheme  has  not  neglected 
playgrounds,  which  are  being  added  to  the  city's 
facilities  for  caring  for  its  population. 

To  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  as  much  as 
possible  within  the  unsatisfactory  charter  con- 
ditions maintained  in  Pennsylvania  by  a  bbss- 
rirlden  legislature,  the  local  laws  have  been  co- 
ordinated and  made  harmonious.  A  system  of 
building  inspection  has  been  instituted,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  engineering  and  the  fire  depart- 
ments very  greatly  enhanced. 

When  Mayor  McCormick  assumed  office,  the 
local  traction  company  was  paying  grudgingly 
into  the  city  treasury  but  three-fourths  of  one 
per  cent,  tax  on  its  gross  receipts  for  the  use  of 
the  streets,  and  constantly  obtaining  additional 
franchises  without  compensation.  Through  his 
fair  and  wise  interposition  it  has  been  caused  to 
increase  this  to  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  for 
the  use  of  a  new  subway  under  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  it  has  also  paid  a  substantial  sum. 

Asa  parting  gift  to  the  city  he  has  served 
with  such  intelligent  devotion,  Mayor  McCor- 
mick and  his  family  are  having  erected,  upon 
carefully  matured  plans  worked  out  through 
the  cooperation  of  three  eminent  consulting  en- 
gineers, a  formal  entrance  to  Harrisburg  from 
its  river  front.  A  new  and  handsome  bridge 
spans  the  mile-wide  and  magnificently  scenic 
Susquehanna,  along  which  the  capital  city  of 
Pennsylvania  extends  for  about  five  miles.  At 
the  entrance  to  this  bridge  there  have  been 
erected  two  columns  taken  from  those  used  in 
the  front  of  the  beautiful  old  colonial  capitol 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1897,  these  historic  col- 
ums  standing  upon  suitable  bases,  and  being 
surmounted  by  appropriate  finials.  A  dignified 
historical  entrance  to  the  city  is  thus  provided. 

With  the  impetus  thus  given,  made  effective 
for  three  years  largely  through  the  recognition 
by  one  young  man  of  wealth  of  his  public  duties, 
Pennsylvania's  capital  city  is  entering  upon  a 
period  of  rapid  and  solid  development. 


The  Federal  Building.  The  Library  Building. 

SECTION  THROUGH  THE  MALL,   TAKEN  EAST  AND  WEST,   LOOKING  SOUTH. 


THE   GROUPING   OF    PUBLIC   BUILDINGS    IN 

CLEVELAND. 


BY  EDWIN  CHILUS  BAXTER. 


THIS  is  written  to  recount  the  steps  by  which 
one  American  city  is  progressing  toward 
a  high  ideal  of  civic  beauty  and  strength,  and, 
by  inference,  to  point  the  way  for  other  cities 
that  may  strive  to  realize  like  ideals. 

The  following  terse  statement  of  a  great 
opportunity  which  has  been  well  seized  by  the 
city  of  Cleveland  is  the  text  of  a  I'esolution 
adopted  in  January,  1899  : 

Whereas,  By  an  exceptional  and  fortunate  coinci- 
dence, several  public  structures  are  soon  to  be  erected 
in  Cleveland,  thus  giving  this  city  an  opportunity,  such 
as  has  seldom  come  to  any  city  and  may  never  come  to 
Cleveland  again,  to  carry  out  a  magnificent  scheme  of 
architectural  unity  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
that  the  president  be  requested  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  five  to  confer  with  the  commissions  and  boards  hav- 
ing in  charge  the  erection  of  these  buildings  and  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  it  is  feasible  to  erect  them  upon 
such  sites  and  in  such  relationship  to  each  other  as  to 
form  one  harmonious  architectural  plan,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  public  utility  and  convenience. 

Movements  for  the  grouping  of  public  build- 
ings in  accordance  with  harmonic  plans  are  now 
in  various  stages  of  progress  in  at  least  eight  of 
our  large  cities.  Cleveland  was  the  pioneer,  and 
was  followed  by  Washington,  whose  "  civic 
awakening,"  dating  from  1900,  Mr.  West  re- 
ported in  the  March  Review. 

INADEQUATE    HOUSING    OF    CITY    AND    FEDERAL 
OFFICES. 

For  many  years  the  following  conditions  have 
impressed  themselves  upon  the  minds  of  Cleve- 
landers,  and  of  visitors  to  that  city  ; 


The  county  offices  are  principally  contained 
in  two  buildings  huddled  together  m  a  corner 
of  the  "public  square"  and  remarkable  for 
nothing  that  is  good  in  exterior  or  interior  ap- 
pearance or  facilities  ;  they  are  overshadowed, 
moreover,  by  tall  office  buildings.  The  city  de- 
partments and  officials  occupy  rented  quarters 
entirely;  the  City  Hall,  so  called,  is  an  old  office 
building  under  lease,  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion rents  offices  in  another  quarter  of  the  busi- 
ness section.  The  Public  Library,  formerly 
housed  by  courtesy  in  the  Board  of  Education's 
old  building  (torn  down  some  years  ago),  occu- 
pies a  small  brick  building  erected  temporarily 
for  it.  The  United  States  courts,  customs  of- 
fices, and  post-office  are  using  an  old  office  build- 
ing while  the  new  government  building  is  being 
erected.  All  these  official  headquarters  are  alike 
in  two  respects  at  least; — they  are  notoriously 
inadequate  in  space,  and  they  are  lacking  in 
beauty  and  in  cleanliness.  Furthermore,  vast  ac- 
cumulations of  invaluable  public  records,  which 
could  not  be  duplicated,  are  in  daily  danger  of 
absolute  destruction,  for  the  City  Hall  and  coun- 
ty court-houses  are  veritable  fire  traps. 

Cleveland's  rapid  growth. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  conditions 
have  been  accepted  with  complacency  by  the 
citizens  of  Cleveland,  nor  that  no  plans  were 
made  before  1899  to  remedy  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, for  many  years  tliere  have  been  "  sinking 
funds  "  for  the  erection  of  new  pul)lu;  buildings. 
(Commissions  of  leading  citizens  have  been  in 
charge  of  the  funds,  and  have  been  preparing  to 
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ei'ect  the  buildini>;s.  A  condition  common  to 
many  American  cities  has  liindered  the  work- 
ing out  of  their  plans,  and  lias  been  responsible 
for  the  inadequacy  of  the  building  that  has  been 
done.  This  condition  is  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  city. 

This  growth  was  directly  due  to  the  discovery 
and  development  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron-ore 
region,  for  60  per  cent,  of  wdiose  vast  oiitput 
the  Cleveland  district  is  the  market.  After  the 
mine-owners,  the  shipping  and  shipbuilding  in- 
terests are  the  first  to  profit  by  this  trade  :  80 
per  cent,  of  the  shipping  used  in  carrying  the  ore 
of  all  the  mining  region  is  owned  in  Cleveland  ; 
Cleveland  produces  a  greater  tonnage  of  steel 
steam  vessels  than  any  other  port  in  America, 
Philadelphia  not  excepted.  The  district  of  which 
Cleveland  is  the  center  assembles  iron  and  coal, 
authorities  say,  more  cheaply  than  any  other  ; 
to  this  fact  are  due  many  of  the  city's  vast  manu- 
facturing industries,  valued  at  more  than  $100,- 
000,000,  and  producing  annually  over  $150,- 
000,000  worth  of  output,  largely  iron  a^ui  steel 
products. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  accounting  for 
a  population  grown  from  less  than  50,000  in 
1860  to  450,000,  probably,  in  1905.  Cleveland 
is  now  the  first  city  of  Ohio  in  number  of  inhab- 
itants, and  the  second  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  circumstances  of  such  a  growth,  as  has 
been  said,  delayed  and  deterred  the  erection  of 
public   buildings.     The   city's  future  needs  are 


THE   FEDERAL  BUILDING. 

(Arnold  W.  Brunner,  architect.) 


still  difficult  to  forecast.  It  is  well,  however, 
that  these  delays  occurred,  for  until  1895  no 
thought  of  grouping  the  proposed  buildings  har- 
moniously was  suggested.  In  that  year  the 
Cleveland  Architectural  Club  held  a  competition 
for  "  proposed  arrangements  of  the  public  build- 
ings in  a  comprehensive  group."  The  plans  of 
several  architects  were  submitted,  and  the  popu- 
lar interest  began  to  be  awakened.  In  October, 
1898,  a  communication  was  addressed  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  City  Hall  sinking  fund  by  the 
Cleveland  chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  requesting  the  commission  "to  pro- 
vide a  spacious  site  for  the  new  City  Hall,  and 
to  make  efforts  to  harmonize  that  building,  the 
Public  Library,  and  the  County  Court  House 
in  a  groiip." 

ADOl'TION    Oi^    A    GROUPING    PLAN. 

At  this  time,  Col.  Myron  T.  Herrick  (now 
Governor  of  Ohio)  was  the  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee on  public  buildings  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  No  grouping  plan  had 
been  considered  by  his  committee  or  by  the 
chamber  until  the  meeting  in  January,  1899, 
when  the  resolution  already  quoted  was  adopted. 
Since  that  time  the  movement  has  advanced 
surely,  if  slowly  and  with  many  vicissitudes. 
One  plan  after  another  has  been  considered  and 
supersedetl  by  a  better.  The  legality  of  com- 
missions has  been  questioned  and  decided  in  the 
courts,  and  their  personnel  changed.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  committee 
then  appointed  has  continued 
to  act,  two  additions  being 
later  made  to  its  number.  In 
INIarch,  1902,  there  was  pre- 
pared under  its  direction  a 
bill  to  create  a  board  of  su- 
pervision, and  this  bill  was 
enacted  into  law  by  the  State 
legislature.  Under  its  provi- 
sions, the  governor  appointed 
Messrs.  D.  H.  Burnham,  John 
M.  Carreie,  and  Arnold  W. 
Brunner  as  such  board. 
These  gentlemen,  whose  rep- 
utation as  architects  is  inter- 
national, prepared  and  sub- 
mitted, in  August,  1903,  a 
plan  which  seems  destined  to 
be  carried  out  in  detail. 


FEATURES    OF    THE    PROPOSED 
SCHEME. 

Briefly  stated,  the  plan  is 
as  follows  :  the  four  public 
buildings  which    are    abso- 
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hue  necessities, — Government  Building,  County 
Buililing.  City  Hall,  and  Public  Library,— are 
to  flank  the  ends  of  a  mall  which  will  form  the 
main  axis  of  the  group,  and  will  lead  from  the 
Ijake  Erie  front  to  Superior  Street,  the  main 
business  thoroughfare. 

The  county  and  city  buildings  will  front  on  a 
secondary  axis,  at  a  right  angle  to  the  main 
axis,  Apar  the  lake. 

The  government  building  (now  in  course  of 
erection)  will  be  balanced  by  the  Public  Library, 
both  fronting  on  Superior  Street,  and  the  space 
between  these  biiildings  will  form  the  south  en- 
trance to  the  mall. 

West  of  the  government  building  site  is  the 
northeast  section  of  the  public  square,  which 
contains  a  geyser  fountain,  lawns,  and  a  stone 
reviewing  stand.  This  corner  of  the  square  is 
also  fronted,  on  its  adjacent  side,  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Building  and  the  Society  for 
Savings  Building, — two  dignified  structures  of 
a  semi-public  character.  It  is  proposed  to  es- 
tablish east  of  the  library  site  a  small  park  area 
which  will  balance  the  above-mentioned  section 
of  the  public  square. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  mall,  through  a  col- 
onnade between  the  city  and  county  buildings, 
will  be  the  entrance  to  the  proposed  Union  Sta- 
tion, which  will  then  occupy  the  lake  front. 

The  mall  is,  perhaps,  the  most  effective  fea- 
ture of  the  scheme,  as  in  Washington.  For  its 
center  a  sunken  garden  is  planned,  on  either 
side  of  which  roadways  and  paths  will  be  laid 
out,  separated  by  shade  trees  clipped  in  formal 
fashion.  A  monumental  fountain  and  groups 
of  statuary  will  eventually  complete  the  picture. 
At  every  point  of  approach  some  distant  feature 
of  the  scheme  will  terminate  a  magnificent  vista. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  that  the  city  purchase 
not  only  the  land  necessary  for  the  mall  and  ap- 
proaches, but  also  all  the  property  which  will 
front  on  the  mall.  The  greater  part  of  this  will 
not  be  required  for  public  buildings,  but  is  to 
be  resold  with,  restrictions  in  the  deeds,  provid- 
ing for  structures  of  a  character  to  comport  with 
the  dignity  of  the  public  buildings,  and  to  har- 
monize with  the  main  theme  of  the  composition. 
This  project  will  provide  sites  for  many  semi- 
public  structures,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  music 
hall  may  be  the  first  of  these. 

CLEANING    UP    A    SLUM    SECTION. 

The  future  aspect  of  the  district  comprised  in 
the  boundaries  of  the  plan  will  be  in  striking 
contrast  to  its  present  character.  Part  of  the 
territory  required  is  now  occupied  by  small 
business  and  manufacturing  plants,  but  a  large 
part  of  it,  near  the  lake,  is  used  for  questionable 


purj)oses.  Years  ago  many  of  the  fine  residences 
of  the  day  were  in  this  neighborhood  ;  most 
of  them  are  sold  and  rented  to  such  tenants  as 
the  present  conditions  will  attract.  Single-story 
brick  and  frame  store-fronts  alternate  with  the 
old  houses,  and  are  usually  occupied  by  low 
saloons.  In  short,  valuable  as  the  land  is,  it 
contains  almost  no  buildings  of  considerable 
value,  and  the  character  of  the  buildings  and 
the  district  serves  to  make  it  a  black  belt  cutting 
off  the  lake  front  from  the  view  and  use  of  most 
Cleveland  people.  The  ethical  as  well  as  the 
aesthetic  value  of  the  improvements  is  a  strong 
point  in  their  favor. 

PRESENT    STATUS    OF    THE    MOVEMENT. 

The  unanimity  with  which  the  movement  has 
been  furthered  is  remarkable.  From  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Cleveland  architects  first  sug- 
gested the  scheme,  public  sentiment  has  steadily 
become  more  and  more  enthusiastic  in  its  favor. 
Consider  that  the  "group  plan  commission"  (as 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  has  generally  come  to 
be  known)  holds  its  commission  from  no  body 
which  has  power  to  adopt  such  a  plan, — in  fa,ct, 
that  there  is  no  single  body  so  empowered.  The 
consummation  of  the  plan  must  come,  if  at  all, 
by  the  consent  and  cooperation,  even  to  minor 
details,  of  the  State  legislature,  the  city  council, 
two  building  commissions  (city  and  county),  the 
Public  Library  Board,  and  the  voters  who  will 
provide  for  the  necessary  bonds.  These  various 
representatives  of  the  popular  will,  in  so  far  as 
the  opportunity  has  come  to  them,  have  each  in 
turn  expressed  their  unqualified  approval  and 
pledged  their  support.  What  has  actually  been 
accomplished  to  tlie  present  time   is  as  follows  : 

The  "United  States  Post-Office,  Custom  House, 
and  Court  House," — an  imposing  granite  struc- 
ture, designed  by  Mr.  Brunner, — is  under  way, 
the  superstructure  being  already  started.  The 
authorized  cost  of  this  building  is  $3,000,000. 
The  land  for  the  County  Building  is  purchased 
and  cleared  away,  and  the  preliminary  plans  of 
the  architects  of  that  building  are  approved  by 
the  county.  About  90  per  cent,  of  the  site  for 
the  City  Hall  has  been  acquired,  and  the  archi- 
tect of  that  building  selected  by  the  city.  An 
act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  at  the  last  session 
at  the  instance  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
committee  (which  has  been  since  its  appointment 
the  motive  power  for  the  whole  movement)  au- 
thorizes the  city  to  purchase  land  adjacent  to 
the  mall,  to  be  sold  later  with  restrictions.  Two 
parcels  of  land  have  already  been  secured  for 
the  mall.  The  railroad  companies  unofficially 
favor  the  plan,  and  have  announced  that  they 
are  preparing  plans  for  the  Union  Station,  aptly 
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termed  by  the  siipervisors  "the  vestibule  of  the 
city." 

All  that  remains  to  be  done  to  secure  the  ulti- 
mate perfection  of  the  idea  is  the  purchase  of  the 
rest  of  the  land  for  the  mall  and  provision  for  the 
library  building.  The  city  is  already  heavily 
bonded,  and  a  little  time  will  be  necessary  to 
work  out  the  financial  details.  Years  will,  of 
course,  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of  all 
the  public  works,  which  together  make  up  Cleve- 
land's goal  in  municipal  aesthetics,  but  years  are 
reasonable  expenditures  for  any  American  city. 

Centuries  have  been  required  in  the  capitals 
of  the  old  world  for  developments  wliich  Cleve- 
land may  rival  in  years,  or  decades  at  most. 

THE    city's    investment. 

The  cost  of  the  plan  to  the  city,  including 
sums  already  expended  and  careful  estimates  of 
future  expenditures,  is  as  follows  :  land  for 
buildings,  $1,603,325  ;  land  for  mall  and  espla- 
nade, $2,475,000  ;  land  to  be  resold,  $2,875,000  ; 
buildings,  $0,000,000  ;  improving  mall  and  es- 
planade, $899,780.  This  makes  the  total  cost 
$13,853,105,  exclusive  of  the  government  build- 
ing and  Union  Station. 

When  analyzed,  however,  the  cost  of  the  gi'oup 
plan,  as  such,  resolves  itself  into  the  cost  of 
buying  and  improving  the  land  for  the  mall  and 
esplanade.  The  buildings  would  have  to  be 
erected  in  any  event  ;  the  need  for  them,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  imperative.  The  land  bought  to 
be  resold  will  certainly  command  at  least  as  good 
a  figure,  and  probably  a  better  one,  than  its  cost. 

So  the  city  of  Cleveland  will  have  acquired 
for  itself  a  parkway  combining  many  distinctive 
features  of  the  famous  Unter  den  Linden  and 
the  Champs  Elysees,  and  rivaling  these  and 
other  famous  esplanades  of  Europe,  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  three  and  one-half  millions,  while  the 
surrounding  architectural  effect  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  in   the  world.      For  in   such 


a  grouping  the  chief  value  does  not  consist  in 
the  splendor  of  the  individual  units  which  make 
up  the  scheme,  but  rather  in  the  relation  of  each 
component  part  to  the  whole,  the  dignifying 
proportion,  and  the  perspective  which  multiplies 
the  effect  of  each  feature. 

In  making  this  investment  the  city  will  have 
acted  with  a  foresight  justified  by  its  own  ex- 
perience. A  dozen  years  ago,  Cleveland  could 
claim  less  than  one  hundred  acres  of  parks. 
Under  a  commission  of  leading  citizens,  about 
$3,000,000  was  expended  in  the  purchase  and 
improvement  of  land.  Now  Cleveland  boasts 
over  1,500  acres  of  beautiful  parks,  containing 
47  acres  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and  threaded  by  30 
miles  of  splendid  driveways  and  a  correspond- 
ing length  of  graveled  paths.  The  worth  of 
these  parks  and  parkways  as  influences  for  good 
and  as  instruments  for  education  is,  of  course, 
incalculable,  but  in  actual  figures  the  land  they 
contain  is  estimated  Lo  be  worth  $19,000,000. 

THE  REAL  VALUE  OF  SUCH  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  worth  of  the  completed  group  to  the  com- 
munity will  be  correspondingly  great,  expressed 
m  concrete  terms,  and  correspondingly  incalcu- 
lable in  subtle  influence.  Dignity,  beauty,  and 
strength  in  the  outward  and  visible  forms  of 
government  cannot  but  inspire  inward  and 
spiritual  respect — self-respect  in  a  government 
by  the  people. 

Urban  life,  economists  and  sociologists  tell  us, 
is  the  chief  part  and  problem  of  the  life  of  to- 
day and  of  to-morrow.  The  awakened  public 
conscience,  of  which  we  read  and  hear  and  talk 
so  much  to-day,  is  discovering  many  features  of 
American  urban  life  that  are  bad.  Organized 
efforts  are  being  made  to  better  most  of  these 
conditions  for  to-morrow.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  ; 
and  none  of  these  effoi'ts,  we  think,  is  more 
hopeful  or  more  significant  than  the  one  here 
typified  in  Cleveland. 


PROJECTED  rOUNTATN  AT  NORTH  OF  MALL,    UETWEEN   COURT  HOUSE  AND  CITY   HAI.L. 


ONE  OF  PFIILADELPHIA'S  VACANT-LOT  GARDENS. 


FARMING  VACANT  CITY  LOTS. 


BY  ALLAN    SUTHERLAND. 


[One  purpose  of  Mr.  H.  Rider  Haggard's  visit  to  the  United  States,  this  spring,  was  a  commission  from  the 
British  Government  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  character  of  the  vacant-lot  garden  work  of  Philadelphia, 
which  is  described  in  the  following  article.  The  subject  of  school  gai'dens  in  great  cities  was  treated  by  Miss 
Helen  Christine  Bennett  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  April,  1904  (page  439).] 


IN  the  great  business  depression  of  LS9.3-94, 
the  deplorable  condition  of  many  unem- 
ployed men  and  their  families  demanded  the 
most  thoughtful  consideration  on  the  pai"t  of 
philanthropists.  The  ordinary  methods  of  relief 
proved  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the  great- 
ly increased  suffering.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed, 
whether  the  "ordinary"  means  are,  as  a  rule, 
ever  truly  helpful,  for  the  real  aim  of  charity 
should  be  directed  along  the  line  of  placing  "  the 
submerged  tenth  "  in  a  position  where  they  may 
earn  a  li-velihood  by  their  own  efforts  ;  all  other 
jolans  too  frequently  become  nurseries  of  para- 
sitism, enfeebling  the  fiber  of  character  and 
manhood  and  increasing  pauperism. 

Many  schemes  were  suggested  at  the  time  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  people,  the  hap- 
piest and  most  fruitful  in  good  results  being  that 
proposed  by  the  then  mayor  of  Detroit,  the  Hon. 
Hazen  S.  Pingree,  which  became  popularly 
known    as    '-Pino-ree's    Potato   Patch   .Scheme." 


His  plan,  m  brief,  was  to  loan  the  vacant  land  in 
and  about  the  city  to  the  unemployed  people  to 
cultivate,  giving  them  all  that  they  could  pro- 
duce. The  suggestion  was  a  novel  one,  and 
many  thought  it  visionary  ;  but  being  put  to  a 
practical  test,  resulted  in  many  pleasant  surprises. 
Landowners  were  quick  to  place  vacant  lots  at 
the  disposal  of  the  city  authorities,  and  the 
needy  were  no  less  willing  to  enter  upon  their 
cultivation.  Out  of  a  thousand  families  then 
receiving  aid  from  the  city  and  from  charitable 
organizations,  more  than  nine  hundred  availed 
themselves  of  this  avenue  of  relief.  The  munici- 
pal committee  having  charge  of  the  experiment 
expended  $3,600  on  seed,  implements,  and  other 
necessities.  A  conservative  estimate  placed  the 
value  of  the  first  season's  produce,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  potatoes,  at  |L'),()00.  This  unexpected 
result  clearly  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  plan. 
In  his  annual  message  to  the  City  Council,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1805,  the  mayor  thus  referred  to  it: 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  experiment  has  demon- 
strateil.^tirst,  that  at  least  95  pei*  cent,  of  the  people 
who  are  iu  destitute  circumstances  as  a  result  of 
the  hard  times  are  ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to  work  ; 
second,  that  a  large  number  of  these  people  can  be  sup- 
ported by  utilizing  vacant  lands  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  ;  third,  that  a  very  small  space  of  ground  is  suffi- 
cient to  raise  enough  vegetables  to  support  a  family 
through  the  winter ;  fourth,  that  a  majority  of  our 
citizens  wlio  own  vacant  land  would  much  rather  allow 
it  to  be  cultivated  by  the  poor  than  to  pay  a  large  tax 
for  their  support  ;  and,  fiftli,  that  the  needy  are,  there- 
fore, assisted  without  creating  the  demoralization  in 
the  habits  of  the  people  tliat  gratuitous  aid  always 
entails. 

The  following  year  the  results  were  even  more 
gratifying,  and  other  cities  were  quick  to  adopt 
a  plan  which  had  in  it  so  much  promise  of  use- 
fulness. The  return  of  general  prosperity,  how- 
ever, soon  lessened  the  interest  and  the  need, 
and  also  the  number  of  workers  ;  in  many  places 
the  work  ceased  to  be  vigorously  prosecuted, 
while  in  others  it  was  altogether  abandoned. 

THE    WORK    IN    PHILADELPHIA. 

In  no  city  has  the  plan  been  so  systematically 
and  so  helpfully  introduced  as  in  Philadelphia. 
Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  R.  F.  Powell,  a 
clear-brained,  enthusiastic  lover  of  nature  and 
humanity,  essential  qualifications  in  such  work, 
the  enterprise  has  gone  steadily  forward  to  ever- 


enlarging  usefulness,  and  has  shown  that  there 
is  always  a  large  number  of  worthy  poor  who 
need,  and  who  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of, 
this  opportunity  of  self-support.  Mr.  Powell 
and  those  associated  with  him  believe  that  it  is 
infinitely  wiser  to  give  a  man  a  chance  to  earn 
his  living  than  to  support  him  by  charity  ;  that 
soup-houses  and  wayfarers'  lodges  are  no  solu- 
tion of  the  great  problem  of  dealing  with  the 
poor  ;  that  bread-eaters  should,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, be  bread-winners,  and  that  men  should 
live  by  their  own  and  not  by  the  labors  of  others. 
Some  twenty-seven  acres  were  secured  in 
1897,  and  were  divided  into  gardens  76  by  100 
feet.  The  ground  was  loaned  on  condition  that 
it  should  be  returned,  if  necessary,  to  the  owner 
on  ten  days'  notice.  Fortunately,  no  such  notices 
were  given.  Many  applications  were  received 
for  allotments-^far  more  than  could  be  granted, 
on  account  of  lack  of  ground.  Each  gardener 
was  provided  with  implements  and  seed,  and  was 
given  instructions  by  the  superintendent  as  to 
how  the  one  should  be  used  and  the  other  planted 
and  cared  for.  The  following  regulations  were 
adopted  : 

1.  Each  person  receiving  land  is  required  to  cultivate 
it  thoroughly  throughout  the  .season,  as  directed  by  the 
superintendent. 

2.  Each  planter  must  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all 
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1R)VS   AT   WOHK   IN   ONE  OF  THE   SCHOOL  GARDENS   IM    ABOUT  THE   MOST  CLOSELY    BUILT-UP    SECTIONS  OF  THE   CITY. 

(Each  plot  is  marked  off  by  a  numbered  stake,  corresponding  to  the  number  on  the  tag  which  each  gardener  wears.) 


the  time  spent  by  himself  and  otliers  in  cultivating  his 
garden. 

3.  An  accurate  account  must  be  kept  of  the  quantity 
and  value  of  all  produce  sold,  used,  or  given  away. 

4.  Failure  to  comply  with  these  regulations,  or  to 
follow  the  instructions  of  the  superintendent,  may 
cause  forfeiture  of  the  allotted  land. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  more  than  15  per 
cent,  of  the  gardens  were  forfeited  during  the 
first  summer.  It  was  feared  that  stealing  would 
prove  a  serious  difficulty,  as  many  of  the  Lilli- 
putian farms  were  located  where  such  a  tempta- 
tion would  be  strong  ;  but  little  trouble,  how- 
ever, was  experienced  in  that  direction,  as  the 
gardeners  arranged  a  cooperative  plan  by  which 
the  ci'ops  were  protected. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  association  the 
first  year  was  |1,8'25.  Ninety-six  families  were 
aided,  and  vegetables  valued  at  $G,000  were 
raised.  Thus,  for  every  dollar  invested  more 
than  three  dollars  resulted. 

Mr.  Powell  thus  speaks  of  the  work: 

Each  gardener  was  required  to  cultivate  his  garden 
according  to  one  general  plan.  One-half  was  planted 
in  potatoes  ;  the  other.  In  beans,  peas,  cabbage,  tomatoes, 
carrots,   turnii)s,  onions,   lettuce,  radishes,   etc.      Each 


worker  was  given  the  widest  possible  latitude  as  to 
what  he  should  plant,  but  was  required  to  make  beds 
across  his  garden  the  same  width  and  on  the  same  plan 
as  his  neighbors.  One  intelligent  farmer  would  make 
a  good  teacher  for  many  others  ;  those  who  did  not 
know  how,  and  there  were  many,  would  watch  those 
who  did,  and  would  then  put  what  they  learned  into 
immediate  practice.  .  .  .  The  incalculable  benefit  of 
fresh  air  and  moderate  exercise  to  the  physical  and 
moral  health  of  every  one  is  well  known.  Men  have 
come  to  these  gardens  in  the  spring  who  had  become 
poor  partly  or  wholly  through  drink,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  season  have  left  us  sober  and  industrious  citizens. 
What  made  the  change?  Instead  of  hanging  around, 
they  have  found  pleasant  and  profitable  employment 
wherein  they  were  their  own  master.  Parents  bring 
little  ones  along  to  help  weed  and  pick  vegetables. 
Through  the  healthfulness  of  the  work,  which  is  in  no 
.sense  toll,  the  pale,  hollow-cheeked  little  ones  become 
ruddy,  bright-eyed,  laughing  joys,  filled  with  vigorand 
happiness  before  the  season  is  over.  "The  country 
week"  becomes  a  "summer's  outing,"  while  the  play- 
ground becomes  also  a  workshop.  To  compare  this 
natural  relief  with  other  ways  of  helping  the  unem- 
ployed may  be  rather  odious,  especially  to  city  govern- 
ments that  are  spending  millions  of  jjoor  funds  every 
year  while  poverty  and  squalor  are  growingdeeper  and 
wider  every  day.  For  each  dollar  contributed  to  vacant 
lots'  cultivation  in  1903  the  beneficiaries  for  whom  it 
was  spent  had,  by  adding  to  it  their  own  labor,  which 
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STRAIGHT    ROWS   OF   A'EGETABI-KS,    WELL    WEEDED. 

(Showing  shanty  in  the  background,  used  for  the  storing  of 
tools,  and  vegetables.) 

otherwise  would  have  been  forever  wasted,  fully  eight 
dollars'  worth  of  produce.  For  each  dollar  paid  in  poor 
rates  to  a  city  the  beneficiaries  seldom  get  over  fifty  cents 
of  actual  aid.  This  is  of  vast  importance  to  taxpayersand 
city  officials  charged  with  municipal  responsibility,  as 
well  as  to  philanthropists.  Some  may  be  rather  skepti- 
cal as  to  the  statements  made,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  large  returns  for  the  small  expenditures.  It  should 
be  considered  that  our  market  is  next  door  to  the  gar- 
dens and  that  the  gardener  does  his  own  marketing. 
His  produce  is  fresh  and  of  the  highest  quality,  and  he 
gets  the  highest  retail  price.  He 
gets  his  fertilizers  for  next  to 
nothing,  as  there  are  thousands 
of  tons  of  good  manure  and  street 
sweepings  annually  thrown  on 
the  city  dumps,  which  can  be  had 
merely  for  the  asking. 

According  to  last  year's 
report,  the  total  cost  of  the 
work  of  the  association  was 
$5,000;  the  number  of  per- 
sons affected,  3,581  ;  and  the 
value  of  the  produce,  $50,000. 
The  number  of  acres  in- 
creased from  27  in  1897  to 
196  in  1904;  the  number  of 
gardens  from  100  to  75G  ; 
the  total  product  from  $(!, 
000  to  $50,000  ;  while  the 
cost  of  cultivation  per  gar- 
den was  decreased  from 
$18.25  to  $6.1  6.  There  were 
only  three  forfeitures  during 
the  year  on  account  of  neg- 
lect and  trespass. 


IN    CONNECTIOJt-SHTir    SCHOOLS    AND    RAILROADS. 

A  comparatively  new  and  interesting  extension 
of  the  work  is  its  introduction  into  public  schools, 
where  it  was  a  prominent  success  from  the  start. 
Already  the  day  of  experiment  is  past, — nature- 
study  and  gardening  are  becoming  important 
factors  in  educational  circles,  and  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  bring  them  within  reach  of  every 
child.  Boys  and  girls  are  becoming  more  and 
more  interested  in  this  attractive  work,  which 
takes  them  out  of  themselves,  out-of-doors,  and 
into  closer  and  more  symy)athetic  relations  with 
one  another.  The  purpose,  primarily,  is  to  teach 
children  how  to  plant  and  grow  flowers  and 
vegetables  by  permitting  them  to  do  the  actual 
work,  so  that  they  may  have  such  practical 
knowledge  of  farming  as  to  be  able  to  make  a 
living  from  it  should  the  need  and  opportunity 
come.  In  addition,  they  get  instruction  and 
exercise  which  help  them  morally,  mentally,  and 
physically.  Each  child  is  given  its  own  garden 
— about  nine  by  twelve  feet — on  the  conditions 
that  the  holder  must  work  faithfully  and  must 
not  trespass  Upon  others.  It  is  an  inspiring 
sight  to  see  these  little  ones  cultivating  the 
ground  that  it  may  bring  forth  a  beautiful 
flower  or  a  useful  vegetable,  and,  above  all,  to 
realize  that  they  are  privileged  to  breathe  fresh 
air  and  to  look  up  to  nature's  God  through  long 
hours  of  glorious  and  health  giving  sunshine. 
The  hope  is  indulged  that  this  cultivation  of  the 
soil  bv  the  cliildren  will  instill  into  their  hearts 
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such  a  love  of  outdoor  life  that  many  will  turn 
their  feet  countrywarc!  and  seek  a  living  upon 
farms  rather  than  remain  in  the  city  to  find  em- 
ployment in  the  already  overcrowded  offices, 
shops,  and  factories. 

The  excellent  results  which  have  followed  the 
general  work  in  Philadelphia  have  excited  inter- 
est at  home  and  abroad.  In  1899,  a  director  of 
the  association  gave  a  lecture  in  Paris  on  the 
work,  and  distributed  copies  of  the  annual  re- 
port of  that  year.  A  benevolent  woman  became 
impressed  with  the  value  of  the  plan.  Slie  pro- 
cured some  vacant  land  and  said  to  those  who 
applied  to  lier  for  aid,  "  Here  is  a  chance  to 
work  ;  what  you  produce  shall  be  your  own." 
Many  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  and 
prospered  beyond  their  highest  expectations. 
The  idea  spread  and  was  widely  adopted  ;  even 
the  railroad  companies  of  Prance  recognized  its 
value  and  began  putting  it  into  practical  opera- 
tion by  granting  to  their  employees  tlie  use  of 
vacant  strips  of  land  here  and  there.  The  Nord 
(Northern  Railway)  has  already  made  3,000 
allotments  ;   TEst  (the  Eastern),  3,620  ;  the  Midi 


(Southern).  2,000  to  its  trainmen  and  trackmen 
and  650  to  its  station  agents  and  clerks, — these 
3.2.30  allotments  represent  an  area  of  450  acres. 
The  Orleans  Railway  has  set  apart  plots  for 
6,000  of  its  employees.  An  earnest  effort  is 
being  made  by  Mr.  Powell  to  have  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  railroads  of  this  country.  He 
has  just  succeeded  in  having  it  introduced  on  a 
comparatively  large  scale  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  he  is  sure  that  the  idea  will  spi-ead. 
Many  and  interesting  are  the  stories  told  by 
Mr.  Powell  of  the  results  which  have  already 
followed  the  work, — of  health  restored,  of  inde- 
pendence gained,  of  heroic  struggles  to  help 
others,  of  drunkards  redeemed,  of  a  slow  but 
steady  movement  to  enjoy  the  larger  freedom  of 
the  country,  of  a  growing  discontent  with  pres- 
ent surroundings,  and  of  a  wise  impulse  to  fol- 
low that  which  is  truest  and  best  in  life.  The 
Vacant  Lots'  Cultivation  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia is  entering  upon  the  present  season  hope- 
fully, and  with  the  consciousness  that  it  has  a 
far-reaching  and  ever-widening  mission  of  use- 
fulness. 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT    SHOWTNO  CHIt.DIiEN    HOW  TO   PI.ANT  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

(One  of  the  first  school  gardens  In  Philadelphia,  at  the  Church  Home  for  Children.) 
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BETWEEN  ITALY  AND  SWITZERLAND. 

UNDER  THE  ALPS  FOR  TWELVE   MILES. 


WITH  the  explosion  of  a  small  dynamite 
cartridge,  on  tlie  morning  of  Feb];uary 
24,  seven  thousand  feet  below  the  summit  of 
Monte  Leone,  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Alps, 
many  thousands  of  gallons  of  water  from  a  liot 
spring  in  Switzerland  flowed  into  Italy,  and  the 
famous  Simplon  tunnel  had  been  completed. 

This  longest  railway  tunnel  in  the  world  was 
begun  in  the  summer  uf   l.sys.      Its  importance 


THE  ENGINEER-IN-OHIEF  OF  THE  SIMPLON  TUNNEL  AND    HIS 
FIRST  LIEUTENANT  IN  WORKADAY  DRESS. 

(Baron  Hugo  von  Kapcer,  the  one  on  the  right,  controls  the 
fortunes  of  the  tunnel  from  the  Swiss  side  of  the  range.) 


had  been  pointed  out  half  a  century  ago,  but 
nothing  of  a  practical  nature  had  been  done  un- 
til 1893,  when  plans  were  first  considered  and  a 
provisional  contract  for  the  construction  was 
made  with  the  firm  of  the  late  Alfred  Brandt, 
the  famous  engineer  of  the  St.  Gotliard  tunnel. 
An  international  commission,  consisting  of  rep- 
resentative engineers  from  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Austria,  and  Great  Britain,  devoted  several 
months  of  1894  to  a  complete  study  of  the  plans 
and  proposals,  and  in  July  of  that  year,  tlie 
governments  of  Switzerland  and  Italy  entered 
into  a  treaty  authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
tunnel,  and  agreed  to  share  the  expense,  which 
has  totaled  fifteen  million  dollars. 

This  tunnel, — or,  rather,  two  tunnels  at  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  feet  apart, — extends  from  the  Swiss 
town  of  Brigue  to  the  Italian  town  of  Iselle,  a 
distance  of  12^  miles.  The  two  tunnels  are  con- 
nected by  cross  passages  at  intervals.  The  whole 
of  both  bores  will,  when  completed,  be  lined 
throughout  with  heavy  masonry,  and  train  ser- 
vice will  be  in  woi'king  order,  it  is  hoped,  early 
this  summer. 

Many  engineering  difficulties  had  to  be  over- 
come. A  very  hard  formation  of  rock  was  en- 
countered at  the  outset  on  the  Italian  side,  which 
rendered  necessary  the  construction  of  special 
machinery  for  boring.  Two  miles  beyond  this 
powerful  cold  springs  were  met  with,  from  winch 
poured  more  than  five  hundred  gallons  of  water 
per  minute,  causing  several  weeks'  suspension  of 
work  on  the  Italian  side.  Then  a  soft  stratum  of 
rock  was  encountered,  requiring  very  careful 
shoring.  Last  September  hot  water  began  to  pour 
into  the  tunnel,  causing  a  rise  of  temperature  to 
131°  Fall!'.,  and  necessitating  a  suspension  of 
work  for  several  months.  Geological  experts  had 
claimed  that  what  is  known  as  the  rock  tempera- 
ture, at  a  distance  of  seven  thousand  feet  below 
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the  siu'face,  would  render 
successful  work  impossible. 
At  times  the  heat  was  almost 
insufferable.  But  all  these 
diflficulties  were  met  and  over- 
come by  the  patience  and 
genius  of  the  engineering 
corps,  headed  by  Baron  Hugo 
von  Kager,  who  has  liad  con- 
trol of  the  work  from  the 
Swiss  side.  On  the  Italian 
side,  Mr.  Conrad  Pressel  was 
in  charge,  with  Signor  Ba- 
cilieri  as  his  chief  engineer. 
The  work  was  done  by  a  set 
of  splendid  drills,  which 
bored  eighteen  feet  per  day 
of  twenty-four  hours,  the 
work  being  continuous,  day 
and  night,  and  no  man  drop- 
ping his  tools  until  his  successor  had  actually 
stepped  into  his  place. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of   the   work 


METHOD  OF  TR.\N.SPOHTATH)N   OVER  THE  SIMPI.ON   RANGE   BEFORE  THE   BUILDING  OIT 

THE  TUNNEL. 


has  been  the  standard  of  health  maintained 
among  the  three  thoiisand  men  employed.  Ar- 
rangements  for  tlieir  comfort  and  health,    for 


WHERE  THE  TUNNEL   ENTERS   THE   SIMPLON    RANGE   ON   THE   SWLSS   SIDE. 

(The  tunnel  enters  the  mountain  in  the  RhOne  valley,  near  Brigue.    Some  of  tlie  numerous  offices,  workshops,  hospitals, 
and  dwelling-houses  necessitated  by  the  tunnel  works  are  shown  in  the  foreground.) 
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protection  from  sudden  clianges  of  temperature, 
for  cliauging  and  drying  their  clotlies,  and  for 
substantial  food  were  made.  The  ventilation 
was  excellent.  New  towns  and  villages  sprang 
up,  Aladdin-like,  in  the  surrounding  villages  for 
the  accommodation  of  engineers  and  workmen. 
Special  boring  tools  were  used  to  make  the  holes 
for  the  liquid  air  or  dynamite  blasting  cartridges. 
The  work  consisted  of  three  continuous  opera- 
tions :  (1)  boring,  (2)  blasting,  and  (3)  clearing 
away  the  rock  fragments. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  comparative 
length  of  this  tunnel,  with  its  I'irL  miles'  extent. 
The  next  longest  tunnel  in  the  world  is  the  St. 
Gothard,  9^  miles,  and  the  third  longest  is  the 
Mont  Cenis,  also  in  Switzerland,  7-|^  miles.  After 
this  comes  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  tunnel,  at  Bal- 
timore, which  is  7  miles  long.     The  meeting  of 


the  two  boring  parties,  Swiss  and  Italian,  was 
signaled  throughout  Switzerland  by  the  ringing 
of  church  bells  and  the  salutes  of  cannon.  Presi- 
dent Rucliet  sent  messages  of  congratulation  to 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  expressing  the  hope  that 
this  great  work  would  strengthen  the  friendship 
between  Italy  and  Switzerland  and  add  to  the 
prosperity  of  both.  The  benefits  will  extend  to 
the  rest  of  the  Continent  and  to  Great  Britain. 

When  the  tunnel  is  entirely  completed  and 
the  Jura-Simplon  Railway  sends  its  finely  lighted 
vestibule  trains  through  on  their'way  from  Calais 
to  Milan,  England  and  Italy  will  be  almost 
twenty-four  hours  nearer  each  other  than  before. 
Instead  of  painfully  climbing  through  the  snowy 
passes  of  the  Alps,  the  future  Hannibal  or 
Napoleon  will  take  his  invading  army  into  Italy 
in  a  train  dc  luxe. 


THE    FIRST   TURBINE    LINER   TO    CROSS   THE 

ATLANTIC. 


THE  first  turbine  Atlantic  liner,  the  steamship 
Victorian,  built  at  Belfast,  in  the  yards  of 
Messrs.  Workman,  Clark  &  Co.,  has  recently 
completed  her  maiden  voyage,  from  Liverpool 
to  Montreal. 

This  new  12,000-tonner  is  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  ordinary  straight-sided  ocean  steamer  of 
to-day.  Her  lines  fore  and  aft  are  sharp  and 
clean,  swelling  gracefully  into  a  noble  breadth 
amidships,  which  suggests  high  qualities  of  steadi- 
ness and  stability,  as  well  as  capacity  for  speed, 
which  could  hardly  be  excelled. 

AVhat  makes  the  Victorian  so  interesting  an 
object  to  the  shipping  world  just  now  is  her  po- 
sition as  the  pioneer  of  a  departure  which  may 
revolutionize  the  character  of  the  ocean  liner 
from  a  shipbuilder's  and  passenger's  standpoint 
in  as  great  a  degree  as  did  the  departure  which 
introduced  the  twin-screw  and  the  500-footer. 

One  high-pressure  and  two  low-pressure  Par- 
sons turbines  will  drive  the  three  propellers  of 


the  ship,  which,  by  the  way,  strike  one  as  being 
unusually  small  to  drive  a  monster  possessing  a 
cargo  capacity  of  more  than  8,000  tons,  besides 
accommodation  and  equipment  for  upward  of 
1,300  passengers.  The  propellers,  however,  re- 
volve at  a  very  high  speed — from  270  to  300 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  central  one,  ar- 
ranged as  in  a  single-screw  vessel,  is  worked  by 
the  high-pressure  turbine  ;  the  others,  which 
are  arranged  as  in  a  twin-screw  ship,  by  the 
low-pressure  turbines.  The  two  latter  have  each 
a  reversing  arrangement  which  enables  them  to 
be  driven  full  speed  astern,  either  together  or 
independently.  Thus,  the  ship  will  be  as  easily 
and  effectively  maneuvered  as  regards  turning 
or  backing  as  an  ordinary  twin-screw.  This  dis- 
poses of  the  objection  which  has  sometimes  been 
urged  against  turbines, — that  they  are  defective 
with  regard  to  reversing  motion. 

The  steam  to  drive  the  turbines  will  be  gen- 
erated by  eight  large  boilers  of  the  usual  type. 
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A  SECTIONAL,  VIEW.   SHOWING   ARllANGEMENT  OF  MACHINEHV  JN  THE   "VICTORIAN." 


THE  FIRST  TURBINE  LINER   TO  CROSS  THE  ATLANTIC. 
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The  lenj^tli  of  the  Victorian  is  540  feet  ,  her 
breadth,  60  feet  ;  her  depth,  40  feet  G  inches. 
She  is  divided  by  bulkheads  into  eleven  com- 
partments, and,  with  the  subdivisions  of  her 
double  bottom,  she  has  twenty  water-tight  spaces. 
She  is  built  to  the  highest  class  of  the  British 
Corporation  Registry  of  Shipping,  and  her  hull 


THE  ALLAN  LINE  TURBINE  STEAMER  "VICTORIAN    ' 
BEFORE    LAUNCHING. 

has  been  specially  strengthened  above  the  re- 
quirements of  the  corporation  in  order  to  make 
her  doubly  secure  against  the  heavy  weather  of 
the  North  Atlantic. 

As  regards  facilities  for  the  handling  of  cargo, 
the  ship  is  as  perfectly  fitted  as  possible.  She 
lias  no  loss  than  ten  steam  winches  and  derricks 


A   STERN   VIEW   OF  THE   "VICTORIAN,"   SHOWING   HER 
THREE   SCREWS. 

for  working  the  hold,  and  she  is  provided  witli 
insulated  chambers  and  a  refrigerating  plant. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Victorian  will 
have  settled  practically  the  question  of  the 
adaptability  of  turbine  engines  to  ocean  liners, — 
a  problem  which  has  been  agitating  the  minds 
of  shipping  men  for  some  time  past. 


A  SECTIONAL   ELEVATION,   SHOWING  MAIN   SHAFT  FROM   TURBINE   ENGINE. 


JOHN    H.    REAGAN -A  CHARACTER    SKETCH 


BY  WALTER   FLAVIUS   M'CALEB. 
(Authorized  editor  of  Judge  Reagan's  Memoirs.) 


JOHN  H.  REAGAN — judge  and  statesman 
and  the  last  survivor  of  the  Confederate 
cabinet — is  dead.  The  loss  is  not  restricted  to 
the  State  of  Texas,  but  the  Union  at  large  is  the 
sufferer,  for  no  truer  statesman  (as  he  saw  the 
right)  ever  labored  for  the  betterment  of  his 
country. 

He  was  born,  on  October  8,  1818,  in  Sevier 
County,  Tennessee.  The  riflemen  of  his  own 
State,  who,  under  Jackson,  at  New  Orleans,  had 
aided  in  destroying  Packenham's  army,  were  but 
returned  from  the  war  ;  it  was  truly  a  time  when 
familiarity  with  the  rifle  was  of  infinitely  more 
consequence  than  knowledge  of  books.  There 
was,  moreover,  in  tlie  very  air  the  spirit  of  the 
wilderness,  which  was  as  yet  unconquered  ;  in- 
deed, challenging  conquest.  To  aid  in  this  had 
Ji;dge  Reagan's  father  come  over  the  mountains 
(there  was  but  one  "  Mountains  "  in  that  day, 
the  Alleghanies),  fresh  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Revolutionary  army.  He  had  acquired  a  small 
landed  estate,  and  in  due  course  young  Reagan 
busied  himself  on  the  farm  and  in  the  tanyard 
of  his  father.  But  the  log  schoolhouse  had  for 
him  a  greater  attraction,  and  so  we  find  him  at 
an  early  age  setting  out  from  home  and  labor- 
ing at  whatever  he  could  find  to  do  in  order  to 
secure  an  education.  However,  charitably  be  it 
said,  the  schools  and  academies  of  his  day  were 
not  models  of  pedagogic  or  Spencerian  wisdom, 
nor  distinguished  for  their  cultural  influences. 
Whatever  they  were,  Judge  Reagan  got  out  of 
them  the  best  there  was  to  give,  though  all 
through  his  life  he  suffered  from  want  of  proper 
training  in  the  use  of  English.  Frontier-born 
and  bred,  he  entered  life  endowed  witli  an  intui- 
tive faculty  of  meeting  emergencies  on  the  spot, 
with  a  tact  useful  later  in  placating  antagonists 
of  various  types.  He  had  other  qualities  of  the 
frontier,  too, — force,  directness,  frankness,  pa- 
tience, courage, — scarcely  ever  found  in  the 
same  degree  in  the  settled  centers  of  society. 
The  temptation  to  contrast  him  with  Senator 
Hoar  is  very  strong,  for  they  were  in  many  re- 
spects at  antipodes, — in  many,  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  one  was 
born  in  Concord — the  Concord  of  Emerson  and 
Hawthorne — and  the  other  in  Tennessee — the 
State  of  Sevier  and  Jackson. 

Politically,  Judge  Reagan  was  a  Democrat  of 
the  Andrew  Jackson  type.      As  a  Ijoy,  he  grew 


up  umler  tliis  influence,  for  "  Old  Hickory  "  had 
assumed  his  sway  in  Tennessee.  Besides,  De- 
mocracy of  this  sort  could  exist  only  on  the 
frontier  or  in  the  communities  but  newly  sprung 
from  the  loins  of  society.  The  application  of  tlie 
dogma  of  such  a  Democracy  as  was  held  by  the 
West  from  1800  to  1850  was  impossible  in  a 
society  which  had  begun  to  build  cities  and 
establish  factories.  And  ail  his .  life  Judge 
Reagan  stood  for  the  simplest  governmental 
forms,  looking  with  alarm  upon  the  innovations 
of  latter-day  administrations.  Principles  were 
everything  to  him.  He  could  even  refuse  the 
nomination  for  governor  because -some  of  the 
planks  in  the  platform  were  out  of  accord  with 
■his  views. 

A    JACKSON     DEMOCRAT    AND    A    UNIONIST. 

Judge  Reagan  was  twenty-one  years  of  age 
when  he  crossed  the  Sabine  into  the  Republic  of 
Texas.  There  still  rang  the  echoes  of  the 
Texas  Revolution,  which  in  itself  had  been 
but  a  protest  against  governmental  machinery, 
— a  conflict  between  Anglo-Saxon  and  Spanish 
institutions.  The  wars  with  the  Indians  whicli 
followed  were  also  in  the  nature  of  sim- 
plifying the  problems  of  government,  and 
here,  as  a  young  man,  he  launched  forth  boldly, 
taking  part  in  the  famous  Cherokee  War.  Next, 
as  deputy  public  surveyor,  he  marked  out  the 
lands  in  some  of  the  unsettled  counties  ;  became 
justice  of  the  peace,  a  law-maker  of  the  State, 
and  district  judge,^ — having  fully  embarked  upon 
his  life's  work.  In  1857,  he  entered  the  arena 
of  national  politics,  having  been  drawn,  quite 
against  his  wish,  into  accepting  at  the  hands  of 
the  Democrats  (their  opponents  being  the  Amer- 
icans, or  Know-nothings)  a  nomination  for  Con- 
gress. Two  years  later  he  was  again  nominated 
and  again  elected,  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
was  one  of  those  who  stood  most  strongly  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  his  great  speech 
in  that  direction  being  one  of  impelling  force. 
But  the  die  was  cast,  and  toward  the  end  of 
January,  18.61,  he,  along  with  many  Southern 
members,  withdrew  from  the  Capitol,  but  not 
until  all  compromise  measures  had  failed. 

THE    confederacy's    POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  crucial  period, 
for  while  he  was  en  route  home  he  learned  of  his 
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election  to  the  Seces- 
sion convention  of  his 
State.  The  tie  of  union 
having  been  broken,  he 
was  chosen  as  one  of 
the  six  delegates  to  the 
Provisional  Congress 
of  the  Confederacy.  In 
Montgomery,  while 
taking  part  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  constitu- 
tion for  the  Confeder- 
acy, to  his  surprise,  he 
was  offered  by  Presi- 
dent-elect Davis  the  ap- 
pointment  of  Post- 
master -  General.  He 
accepted  the  role  with 
misgivings,  for  it  was 
no  simple  task  to  or- 
ganize and  set  in  opera- 
tion a  postal  system  of 
the  magnitude  de- 
manded by  the  seced- 
ing States,  —  a  system 
which  was  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  severest 
tests.  Here  was  his 
great  triumph.  Not 
only  did  he  give  the 
South  better  mail  ser- 
vice for  half  the  cost 
under  the  Union,  but 
actually  year  after  year, 
while  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Confed- 
eracy steadily  grew 
worse,  he  increased  the 
net  returns  of  his  de- 
partment. Even  the 
last  year  of  the  war  the 
surplus  in  the  treasury 
credited  to  his  depart- 
ment was  no  mean  sum. 

This  was  a  splendid  achievement, — an  achieve- 
ment proclaiming  exceptional  executive  ability. 
Apart  from  Mr.  Reagan's  duties  as  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  Confederacy,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  faithful  and  trusted  of  President  Davis' 
advisers.  On  many  points  of  policy  he  took 
issue,  not  only  with  the  other  cabinet  members, 
Ijut  with  the  President  as  well.  The  most  con- 
spicuous instance  of  this  character  concerned  the 
plan  of  the  cainpaign  of  1863.  He  opposed  with 
more  than  mild  words  the  sending  of  General 
Lee  into  Pennsylvania,  urging  the  dispatch  of 
part  of  his  forces  to  the  relief  of  Pemberton  be- 
fore Vicksburg  and   the  clearing  of  Tennessee 


THE   I.ATE  JOHN  H.   REAGAN,   OF  TEXAS. 

and  Kentucky  of  Union  troops,  the  ^Vrmy  of 
Virginia  meantime  acting  on  the  defensive. 
After  a  decision  had  been  made,  Judge  Reagan 
wrote  a  final  note  to  the  President  appealing  in 
vain  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  question, 
pointing  out  the  certain  calamities  which  even- 
tuated in  Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg. 

It  was  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  man  that 
when  once  a  conclusion  was  reached  he  held  it 
with  a  pertinacity  recalling  the  elder  Pitt.  He 
had  definite  ideas  on  whatever  matter  came  be- 
fore him,  and  he  was  conspicuous  in  the  cabinet 
for  his  clear-cut  conceptions  of  what  was  l)est  to 
be  done  iindei-  the  circumstances.      On  the  bat- 
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tie  field  his  coolness  and  bravery  were  admirable, 
and  in  the  fighting  around  Richmond  several 
times  he  was  under  fire,  while  on  one  occasion 
his  presence  of  mind  probably  saved  the  capital 
from  Sheridan's  cavalry. 

JUDGE    REAGAX'S    LOYALTY    TO    JEFFERSON    DAVIS. 

After  the  fall  of  Richmond  and  the  surrender 
of  Lee's  unvanquished  though  beaten  army,  he 
displayed  his  genius  for  dealing  with  pressing 
problems  of  state.  General  Johnston's  fragment 
of  army,  facing  the  hosts  of  General  Sherman, 
could  but  choose  to  lay  down  its  arms,  and  the 
terms  of  surrender  were  certain  to  constitute  a 
precedent  which  might  involve  the  whole  of  the 
Confederacy.  Tliis  Judge  Reagan  realized,  and, 
first  of  all  the  cabinet,  drew  up  and  submitted  for 
its  consideration  a  tentative  agreement,  which, 
indeed,  was  finally  accepted  almost  in  toto  by  the 
victorious  general  However,  hope  was  not  yet 
abandoned  by  tlie  executive  as  to  ultimate  tri- 
umph, and  as  the  bedraggled  companies  of  Con- 
federates, under  General  Breckenridge,  beat  on 
southward.  Judge  Reagan's  was  one  of  the  stout- 
est hearts.  This  was  shown  by  his  appointment 
to  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  Trenholm  having  resigned  on  account  of 
illness.  Thus,  acting  in  the  double  capacity  of 
Postmaster-General  and  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, he  went  bravely  on  with  President  Davis 
when  others  fell  away  from  him  and  his  sinking 
cause  to  fly,  as  Benjamin,  in  disguise  to  friendly 
shores,  or  to  caress,  as  some  did,  the  conqueror. 

On  jNIay  10,  1865,  the  Davis  party  was  captured 
and  hurried  northward.  At  Hampton  Roads, 
where  the  prisoners  were  separated.  Judge  Reagan 
besought  General  Wilson,  who  was  in  command,  to 
be  allowed  to  accompany  Mr.  Davis,  who,  as  many 
thought,  was  certain  to  be  executed.  Long  af- 
terward the  judge  met  General  Wilson,  who  smil- 
ingly remarked  that  he  remembered  well  the  day 
the  judge  had  begged  to  be  shot.  That  was 
typical  of  the  man.  He  knew  that  he  was  as 
guilty,  morally  or  otherwise,  as  his  chief,  and 
that  whatever  fate  befell  that  chief  was  meet 
for  his  adviser. 

ACCEPTING    THE    RESULTS    OF    THE    WAR. 

Imprisoned  in  Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbor,  a 
few  cells  removed  from  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
far  from  losing  heart,  he  straightway  set  about 
ways  and  means  to  secure  the  readjustment  of 
the  States  on  lines  acceptable  to  both  sections. 
His  Fort  Warren  letter,  all  things  considered, 
was  nothing  short  of  prophetic.  It  urged  the 
people  of  Texas  to  recognize  the  loss  of  their 
cause  and  to  accept  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the 
war,  if  they  would  escape  heavier  calamities.    He 


foresaw,  as  scarcely  any  man  in  the  South,  the 
horrors  of  Reconstruction,  and  strove  manfully 
to  avoid  them.  Even  after  his  release  and  return 
on  parole  to  Texas,  he  never  ceased  his  vigilance, 
urging  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Throckmorton, 
and  in  one  to  the  people  of  the  State,  that  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  needs  must  be 
acceded  to.  Alas  !  his  advice  fell  on  deaf  ears, 
and  he  was  held  up  to  censure  by  those  he  sought 
to  save,  many  of  whom  came,  with  bitterness,  to 
see  that  he  was  right. 

IN    THE    NATIONAL    CONGRESS. 

At  length  came  his  release  from  Fort  Warren. 
Disfranchised  and  defeated,  the  man  rose  su- 
perior to  all  obstacles.  He  retii'ed  to  his  farm, 
at  Fort  Houston,  near  Palestine,  and  laid  his 
hand  to  the  plow,  looking  not  backward.  When 
his  disabilities  had  been  removed  by  Congress 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  laAv,  and  in  1875  was 
returned  to  Congress,  his  service  being  continu- 
ous up  to  his  election  to  the  Senate  in  1887. 
During  this  period  his  most  distinguished  labor 
was  on  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  For  eight 
years  he  served  as  chairman,  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  present  interstate  commerce  law  in 
the  face  of  bitter  opposition.  So  honorable  was 
his  career  that  the  State  chose  to  honor  him  by 
elevating  him  to  the  post  of  Senator  ;  and  here, 
again,  we  find  that  his  every  thought  was  how 
best  to  serve  his  people. 

AS    RAILROAD    COMMISSIONER    OF    TEXAS. 

If  he  had  not  on  otlier  occasions  shown  that 
no  sacrifice  was  too  great  for  him  to  make,  his 
resignation  from  the  Senate  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment of  railroad  commissioner  of  his  State 
would  abundantly  prove  it.  Not  alone  was  the 
post  of  chairman  of  the  commission  less  remu- 
nerative than  that  of  Senator,  but  to  withdraw 
from  Washington  to  Austin  to  undertake  the 
arduous  lal)or  of  organizing  a  system  which 
should  curb  the  rapacity  of  the  roads  of  the  State 
might  well  have  deterred  the  hardiest.  And  yet 
the  Senator,  despite  his  seventy-two  years,  took 
up  the  burden  and  carried  it  to  a  most  success- 
ful ending.  After  ten  years  of  this  exacting 
routine  he  retired  to  his  home  and  began — a  la- 
bor which  had  been,  alas  !  all  too  long  neglected 
— his  Memoirs.  Happily,  when  the  final  sum- 
mons came,  the  written  record  was  complete. 

Up  to  the  very  last.  Judge  Reagan  never  lost 
interest  in  politics,  though  he  came  to  be  more 
and  more  pessimistic  over  the  trend  of  events 
Nevertheless,  optimism  had  always  boon  with  him 
a  religious  principle,  and  of  none  could  it  be  better 
said  :  he  was  one  who  "  Never  dreamed,  though 
right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph." 


JULES   VERNE,    NOVELIST   AND    SEER. 


JULES  VERNE,  who  died  at  Amiens,  France, 
on  March  24,  at  the  age  of  seventy  seven, 
has  been  described  as  a  story-teller  who  made 
science  live  even  as  the  elder  Dumas  gave  life 
to  history.  His  was  an  imagination  that  pre- 
dicted the  semi-miraculous  without  jarring  too 
severely  the  reader's  sense  of  the  probable.  No 
other  writer  of  fiction  has  anticipated  so  many 
practical  inventions.  We  of  this  generation 
have  lived  to  see  submarine  navigation  accom- 
plished, but  men  who  are  now  gray  can  recall 
the  spell  under  which  as  boys  they  followed  the 
marvelous  adventures  of  Captain  Nemo  in 
"Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea." 
"  Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days  ''  is  no  longer 
an  astounding  title,  since  the  journey  has  Ijeen 


made  in  even  shorter  time.  "  Five  Weeks  in  a 
Balloon  "  (written  in  1862)  foreshadowed  the 
dirigible  flying-machines  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Among  the  more  important  of  his  stories, 
in  addition  to  the  three  already  mentioned, 
are  "  The  Giant  Raft  ;  or.  Eight  Hundred 
Leagues  on  the  Amazon  ; '"  "  The  Cryptogram  ;  " 
''  Hector  Servadac  ;  "  ''  Keraban  the  Inflexible  ;  " 
"  Mistress  Branican  ;  "  "  The  Mysterious  Island  ;" 
"  Around  the  Moon  ;  "  "  Mathias  Sandorf  ;  "  "  An 
Antarctic  Mystery;"  "The  Sphinx  of  the  Ice- 
fields," and  "  Micliael  Strogoff."  Jules  Verne 
lived  a  quiet  life  at  Amiens,  where  he  had  mar- 
ried his  wife  in  1857.  In  1807.  at  the  time  of 
the  voyage  of  tlu!  Grvnt  h'dstrni^  lie  made  a  visit 
to  the  United  States. 


THREE  OF  THE  LEADERS  OF  THE  NEXT  BRITISH 

PARLIAMENT. 


JUDGED  by  any  political  test  that  can  be  ap- 
plied, a  decisive  Liberal  victory  is  a  cer- 
tainty in  the  next  general  election  in  Great 
Britain.  The  dissolution  of  the  "Khaki"  Par- 
liament of  1900  may  be  deferred  for  several 
months,  but  when  it  does  come,  the  Balfour  min- 
istry will  go.  Even  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  pub- 
licly admitted  this.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  triumph  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  capturing  the 
Unionist-Conservative  party  is  proving  to  be  the 
doom  of  that  party. 

Who  will  be  the  Liberal  premier?  In  the  new 
ministry,  it  may  safely  be  inferred,  the  names  of 
Earl  Spencer,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
John  Morley,  James  Bryce,  Herbert  Gladstone, 
Winston  Churchill,  Herbert  Asquith,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Lloyd  George,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  will 
be  prominent.  Two  statesmen,  however,  Earl 
Spencer  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
will  undouljtedly  be  foremost  in  the  consideration 
of  King  Edward  when  that  eminently  constitu- 
tional monarch  summons  one  of  the  recognized 
Liberal  leaders  to  form  a  new  ministry. 

Lord  Rosebery  is  out  of  the  running, — he  has 
voluntarily  ostracized  himself.  His  abilities  are 
recognized,  but  he  will  scarcely  ever  again  be 
prime  minister.  He  is  wanted  as  foreign  minis- 
ter, but  that  position  he  does  not  seek.  Then, 
of  course,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Cliamberlain's 
securing  sufficient  following  to  make  a  compos- 
ite ministry  possible, — a  ministry  made  up  of 
Liberals  and  free-trade  Unionists, — the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  would,  in  all  likelihood,  preside  over 
the  cabinet.  But  this  would  seem  to  be  very  im- 
probable. Throughout  the  entire  United  King- 
dom it  is  assumed  that  KingEdward  will  summon 
either  the  "  Red  Earl  "  or  "  C.-B."  to  be  his  next 
premier.  The  eminence  of  these  two  men,  and 
their  fidelity  to  their  political  ideals,  have  en- 
titled them  to  this  distinction.  Earl  Spencer  has 
never  resigned  ;  neither  has  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  Neither  has  ever  despaired  of  his 
party,  much  less  sacrificed  its  interests  to  per- 
sonal feelings.  Either  would  be  willing  to  make 
way  for  the  other  in  the  interest  of  the  party  or 
of  the  country. 

WHAT    THE    LIBERAL    LEADER    SHOULD    BE. 

It  lias  been  said  that  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  is  the  man  who  leads  the  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  party  believes  that 
the  premier  should  sit  in  the   lower  chamber. 


In  the  case  of  "  C.-B.,"  there  is  also  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal gratitude.  When  Lord  Rosebery  flung 
away  the  leadership  of  the  party,  the  burden 
fell  upon  Sir  Henry's  shoulders, — a  burden 
which  Earl  Spencer,  from  his  position  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  could  not  bear.  By  universal 
consent,  "C.-B."  has  done  his  very  best,  and 
that  with  no  small  measure  of  success,  to  keep 
his  party  together,  and  he  has  maintained  a 
gallant,  persistent  fight  against  the  enemy.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  is  no  mean  judge  of  the 
qualities  of  a  first-rate  fighting  man,  has  always 
declared  that  Sir  Henry  C.-B.  is  the  only  fight- 
ing leader  the  Liberals  possess.  In  his  opinion, 
there  ought  to  be  no  questioning  "  C.-B.'s"  right 
to  the  premiership.  Further,  the  prime  ministry 
of  Sir  Henry  would  have  a  very  beneficial  effect 
on  the  relations  of  the  empire  to  South  Africa. 
The  majority  of  the  Afrikander  electorate  recog- 
nize in  him  the  best  friend  and  the  stoutest 
champion  they  possess  among  the  Liberals. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  very 
weighty  reasons  in  favor  of  Earl  Spencer  as 
premier.  Mr.  Gladstone  always  believed  that 
the  next  Liberal  premiership  after  his  own 
should  be  headed  by  Earl  Spencer.  There  is 
also  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  peer-premier, 
because  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any  man 
— with  the  possible  exception  of  such  a  Hercules 
as  Gladstone — to  unite  successfully  the  func- 
tions of  premier  and  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  both 
prime  minister  ani  leader  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  Mr.  Balfour  has  permitted  things  to 
go  by  default,  and  no  Liberal  leader  would  be 
permitted  to  shirk  and  shuffle  as  Mr.  Balfour 
has  done.  Earl  Spencer  would  offend  nobody. 
He  is  persoj} a  ff7-ata  at  court,  and  no  doubt  the 
Liberal  Leaguers  would  find  it  easier  to  accept 
office  under  Earl  Spencer  than  under  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman.  And,  lastly.  Earl  Spencer 
is  an  Englishman,  and  no  doubt  many  good  Eng- 
lishmen think  that  what  with  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Balfour,  and  Lord  Rosebery  the  Scotch 
would  have  no  reason  to  complain  if  the  Liber- 
als,  for  the  first  time  in  forty  years,  should  pre- 
fer an  Englishman  to  a  Scot  as  their  prime 
minister. 

QUALIFICATIONS    OF    EARL    SPENCER. 

Earl  Spen9er  is  a  typical  English  gentleman.' 
by   heredity,  by  training,  and    by   achievement 
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marked  out  for  a  high  position.  J.  Poyntz 
Spencer,  Fifth  Earl,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Privy 
Councilor,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Baron  Spencer,  Vis- 
count Althorp,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Northamp- 
tonshire since  1872,  and  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  since  1901,  is  an 
English  grandee  of  the  first  rank.  He  owns 
about  twenty-seven  thousand  acres  of  land,  part 
in  London  and   part  in   Northamptonshire.      In 


liis  seventieth  year,  he  is  the  leader  of  the  liand- 
ful  of  Liberal  peers  who  still  survive  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Earl  Spencer  is  no  orator.  It  is  said  that  his 
speeches  are  dull  and  dreary.  But  his  political 
gifts  and  capacity  for  work  are  unlimited.  He 
entered  the  administration  in  1868,  under  Mr. 
Gladstone.  In  that  year,  when  only  thirty-three, 
he  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  hold- 
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ing  the  post  luitil  1S71,  when  the  Gladstone  min- 
istry fell.  In  the  second  Gladstone  cabinet,  Earl 
Spencer  was  minister  of  agriculture  and  lord 
president  of  the  council.  It  was  in  this  ministry 
that  his  qualities  of  grit,  courage,  and  adminis- 
tration were  proved.  The  entire  government  of 
Ireland  was  thrown  into  his  hands  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Forster  and  the  assassination  of 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke.  It 
was  a  terrible  time, — the  land  was  demoralized 
and.  in  mutiny.  But  (in  the  words  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ley's  '•  Gladstone ")  "the  new  viceroy  attacked 
the  foi'midable  task  before  him  with  resolution, 
minute  assiduity,  and  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
that  steady-eyed  patience  which  is  the  sovereign 
requisite  of  any  man  who,  whether  with  coercion 
or  without,  takes  in  hand  the  government  of 
Ireland."  Earl  Spencer  was  threatened  with  as- 
sassination and  subjected  to  endless  insult,  but 
for  three  terrible  years  he  stood  his  ground  and 
never  lost  his  temper  or  nerve.  In  1892,  Mr. 
Gladstone  sent  Earl  Spencer  to  the  admiralty. 
This,  although  a  good  appointment,  led  indirectly 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement,  when  Earl  Spen- 
cer insisted  upon  strengthening  the  navy,  and, 
although  his  naval  programme  was  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  cabinet,  nothing  could  reconcile 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  what  appeared  to  him  a  mon- 
strous and  unnecessary  expenditure  of  public 
money  in  provocative  armaments.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's large-mindQdness,  however,  was  illus- 
trated by  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  his  dis- 
approval and  the  success  of  the  programme,  upon 
his  retirement  he  submitted  Earl  Spencer's  name 
to  the  Queen  as  his  successor  in  the  premiership. 
When  Lord  Rosebery  became  premier.  Earl  Spen- 
cer cheerfully  continued  to  serve  on  the  admi- 
ralty, and  at  the  Liberal  debacle  the  "  Red  Earl " 
never  swerved.  He  remained  at  his  post,  and 
England,  which  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty, 
has  never  been  disappointed  in  Eai"l  Spencer. 

'■C.B."    AND    HIS    FIXE    KECOKD. 

Even  if  Earl  Spencer  should  become  pre- 
mier. Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman  will  be 
one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  new 
cabinet.  "  C.  B."  is  a  year  younger  than  Earl 
Spencer.  He  was  originally  plain  Henry  Camp- 
bell, but  when  his  maternal  uncle,  Henry  Ban- 
nerman, died,  he  assumed  the  second  name, 
and,  quite  late  in  his  career, — in  1895,  and 
twenty-seven  years  after  he  first  entered  the 
House  of  Commons, — the  baronetcy  came. 

"  C.-B."  has  led  the  House  of  Commons  since 
February,  1899.  He  stepped  into  the  breach 
when  other  men  deserted  it,  and  has  done  his 
duty  manfully  and  well  under  circumstances  of 
great  difficulty.     He  is  a  very  cautious  man, — a 


canny  Scot.  He  refrained  all  through  the  war 
from  praising  the  Boers,  fearing  lest  one  word 
of  eulogy  might  lead  them  to  prolong  the  war. 
He  took,  also,  every  opportunity  to  assert  him- 
self with  Mr.  Morley  in  repudiating  any  inten- 
tion of  restoring  the  independence  of  the  South 
African  republics.  '•  I  have  publicly  stated  that 
the  annexation  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  up- 
held." But  this  was  to  be  only  on  condition  that 
the  new  subjects  were  to  be  admitted  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  British  self-governing  col- 
onists. "  C.-B."  is  a  shrewd  man,  fullof  bonhomie, 
and  possessing  no  small  fund  of  natural  eloquence. 

He  does  not  write  articles  or  books.  He 
makes  speeches,  and  uncommonly  good  speeches 
they  are.  Good-tempered,  genial,  humorous, 
and  incisive,  he  has  never  had  justice  done  him. 
In  mere  forensic  tourney,  Mr.  Asquith  may  be 
his  superior.  But  there  is  no  blood,  or  heart, 
or  soul,  in  Mr.  Asquith's  speeches.  Cold  him- 
self, he  never  excites  a  generous  warmth  of 
passion  or  enthusiasm  among  his  hearers.  Sir 
Henry  is  much  more  human.  If  it  cannot  be 
said  of  him  that  he  can  "wield  at  will  the  fierce 
democracy,"  he  has  undoubtedly  a  great  faculty 
of  eifective  public  speech,  effective  alike  in  Par- 
liament and  on  the  platform. 

That  both  the'se  leaders  are,  heart  and  soul,  in 
favor  of  the  Anglo-American  entente  cordiale  goes 
without  saying.  They  do  not  favor  the  policy  so 
dear  to  the  British  Jingo  mind  of  converting  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  into  an  ironclad  fighting 
unit  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  empire.  All  the 
schemes  for  fostering  the'  growth  of  militarism 
m  Canada  are  by  them  detested  and  abhorred. 
Moreover,  whether  Lord  Spencer  be  premier  or 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr.  Bryce  will 
be  a  prominent  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  Mr. 
Bryce  is  as  sympathetic  an  American  as  if  he  had 
been  born  in  New  England. 

WINSTON    CHURCHILL    IN    THE    COMMONS. 

After  the  premier,  Mr.  "Winston  Churchill  will, 
perhaps,  be  the  leader  inthe  Commons.  While 
the  matrimonial  alliances  between  American 
women  and  British  politicians  have  not  often  re- 
sulted in  large  or  brilliant  families,  there  is  one 
brilliant  exception.  Miss  Jerome,  who  married 
Randolph  Churchill,  has  not  a  large  family,  but 
her  son,  AVinston,  has  done  mfich  to  gratify 
British-American  intermarriages.  For  Winston 
Churchill,  who  is  an  American  on  his  mother's 
side,  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  most  promising 
of  the  younger  politicians  in  Great  Britain. 
Whether  he  will  ever  lead  the  House  of  Commons 
is  an  open  question.  But  if  he  does,  he  will  owe 
it  quite  as  much  to  his  Amei'ican  mother  as  to  his 
aristocrat  father. 
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Miss  Jennie  Jeronae,  who  became  Lady  Ran- 
dolph Churchill,  and  who  is  now  Mrs.  Cornwallis- 
West,  is  by  universal  admission  one  of  the 
cleverest  and  most  influential  women  in  Britain. 
She  is  credited  with  having  suggested  to  her 
husband  the  formation  of  the  Primrose  League, 
the  most  successful  of  all  modern  political  or- 
ganizations in  England.  She  is  only  one  of  its 
vice-presidents,  but  she  was  its  inspiring  voice. 
Many  of  its  most  successful  features  were  Yan- 
kee dodges  which  proved  mightily  successful 
when  transplanted  to  British  soil.  She  was  a 
power  in  English  society  during  her  husband's 


lifetime.  She  has  been  still  more  conspicuous 
and  influential  since  his  deMli.  She  can  organ- 
ize, intrigue,  edit,  and  train.  She  nc  longer 
edits  the  sumptuous  Anglo-Saxon  Revieiv,  but  she 
contributes  to  periodical  literature  and  devotes 
herself  to  the  task  of  promoting  the  fortunes  of 
her  son.  "Winston,"  an  irate  Tory  recently 
remarked, — "there's  nothing  in  Winston.  But 
he's  got  some  of  the  cleverest  women  in  Eng- 
land at  his  back.  That's  the  real  secret  of 
his  success."  That  is  not  the  whole  truth,  for 
"  Winston  "  has  proved  his  capacity  in  regions  ' 
where  his  mother's  care  could   not  stand  him  in 
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any  stead.  But  he  undoubtedly  owes  much  to  the 
American  strain  which  comes  from  her.  He  lias 
inherited  a  full  measure  of  American  snap.  He 
is  a  hustler  of  the  first  class.  He  is  as  pushing 
as  a  New  England  canvasser,  and  his  "  American 
ways  "  are  often  referred  to  with  intense  disgust 
by  the  rivals  whom  he  has  passed  in  the  race. 
•'  I  never  see  him,"  said  a  conservative  M.P.,  the 
other  day,  "l)Ut  I  think  of  a  Chicago  newsboy." 
He  certainly  means  to  make  things  hum.  He  is 
constantly  on  the  alert.  In  the  House  and  in 
the  country,  he  is  never  silent. 

'•  THE    CENTER    OF    THE    BRITISH    POLITICAL  ARENA." 

To-day,  Winston  Churchill  is  the  center  of 
the  British  political  arena.  He  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous, and  in  many  respects  the  ablest,  of 
British  rising  statesmen.  He  has  gone  from  the 
Unionist  to  the  Liberal  benches  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  in  the 
near  future  he  will  be  Liberal  leader  in  the 
House.  Speaking  of  his  career,  and  particularly 
of  his  military  adventures.  Lord  Dufferin  once 
remarked,  "  On  every  occasion  he  has  shown 
that  chivalrous  courage  which  becomes  a  high- 
minded  gentleman,  and,  what  is  equally  impor- 
tant, that  capacity,  that  skill,  and  that  resource 
that  bear  testimony  to  his  intellectual  ability." 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  audacity  incarnate. 
He  will  dare,  and  never  cease  to  dare.  In  this 
he  is  the  true  son  of  his  father.  Both  the 
Churchills  entered  Parliament  at  the  same  age. 
To  be  an  M.P.  at  twenty-five  and  a  prospective 
party  leader  at  thirty  is  a  lot  which  has  fallen  to 
them,  and  to  them  only,  in  our  generation. 

Winston  ChurchiH's  grandfather  was  the 
seventh  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  one  time  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  a  Tory  administrati'o'ij.: 
The  present  Churchill  was  born  in  1874.  Edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  Winston  fin- 
ished at! Sandhurst,  with  honors,  in  1894.  The 
next  yekr  he  was  appoirited  lieutenant  in  the 
Fourth  Hussars.  Soon,  however,  he  obtained 
leave  to  visit  Cuba,  which  was  then  in  the 
throes  of  her  ten  yeai's'  war  with  Spain.  His 
father  had  been  cori-espondent  for  the  Daily 
GrapJiic  in  South  Africa  ;  the  son  was  special 
correspondent  for  the  same  journal  in  Cuba. 
He  saw  service  under  Martinez  Campos,  and 
was  decorated  for  his  bravery.  No  sooner  had 
he  reached  home  than  his  regiment  was  ordered 
to  India.  All  through  the  frontier  war  in  Mala- 
kand  he  fought  with  the  Thirty-first  Punjab 
Infantry  and  wrote  for  the  Daily  Telegraph. 
For  his  valor  he  was  again  decorated.  AVhen 
he  returned  to  London  he  immediately  joined 
the  force  of  General  Kitchener  for  the  recon- 
quest  of   Khartum,  all  the  time  acting  as  corre- 


spondent for  the  Morninf)  Posl.  His  stay  with 
Kitchener  was  full  of  adventure,  and  he  was  in 
the  march  from  Atbara  to  Khartum,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Omdurinan,  which  he  described  as  an 
eye-witness.  In  his  book,  "  The  River  War," 
he  told  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  the  Sudan, 
and  in  his  dispatches  to  the  Morning  Post  he 
criticised  the  work  of  his  commander-in-chief 
so  daringly  and  so  truly  that  his  political  repu- 
tation was  made.  He,  however,  soon  concluded 
that  he  could  be  more  useful  out  of  the  service. 
It  was  not  until  the  Boer  war,  however,  that 
Winston  Churchill  rose  to  the  first  rank  of  war 
correspondents.  He  was  the  luckiest  and  smart- 
est, and  certainly  the  most  picturesque,  person- 
ality of  all  the  newspaper  writers  during  that 
conflict.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  escaped,  and  told  all  about  it 
in  his  news  letters  home.  His  correspondence 
marked  him  as  a  man  of  distinction, — a  man 
who  was  not  merely  a  keen  observer  and  a  bril- 
liant writer,  but  who  had  the  political  instinct  in 
his  blood.  At  first  he  was  certain  that  the  Boers, 
considering  their  courage  and  the  strength  of 
their  religious  conviction,  would  surely  win,  and 
it  was  some  time,  he  says,  before  he  could  be- 
lieve in  a  British  triumph.  In  March,  1900,  he 
published,  in  the  Morning  Post,  his  famous  appeal 
for  dealing  with  the  Boers  in  a  reasonable  spirit 
of  conciliation. 

A    GREAT    FUTURE    PREDICTED    FOR    HIM. 

Mr.  Churchill  entered  Parliament  as  a  Tory 
Derrlooi'at,  and  a  Tory  Democrat  he  remains  to 
this  day,  although  he  sits  on  the  Liberal  benches. 
Toryism,  however,  as  interpreted  by  the  Church- 
ills,  is  often  almost  indistinguishable  from  Rad- 
icalism as  interpreted  by  men  like  John  Burns 
who  have  the  historical  insight  and  a  keen  sym- 
pathy with  the  traditional  glories  of  their  coun- 
try. He  gave  Parliament  a  taste  of  his  quality 
in  his  scathing  analysis  of  Mr.  Brodrick's  new 
army  scheme,  in  May,  1901,  and  was  the  only 
Unionist  who  voted  against  it.  Of  his  speech 
on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Massingham,  whose  '-Pic- 
tures in  Parliament "  are  perhaps  the  best  con- 
temporary chronicle  of  proceedings  at  Westmin- 
ster, said  : 

Its  threads  were  not,  of  course,  woven  with  the  skill 
that  conies  of  long  practice,  and  here  and  there  were 
missing  stitches.  But  in  its  elevation  of  purpose,  its 
broad  conception  of  national  policy,  and  in  the  direct 
movement  of  its  closing  sentences,  I  recall  nothing  like 
it  since  Mr.  Gladstone  died.  I  will  make  two  criticisms 
upon  it, — the  first  is,  that  it  is  the  speech  that  should 
long  ago  have  been  delivered  from  our  own  benches  ; 
the  second  is,  that  in  the  years  to  come  its  author 
should  be  prime  minister, — I  hope  Liberal  prime  minis- 
ter,— of  England. 
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Always  a  Conservative,  Mr.  Churchill  is  still  a 
free-trader,  and  in  this  fact  is  to  be  found  the 
cause  of  his  desertion  of  the  Unionist  ranks.  He 
could  not  remain  a  Jingo  and  a  militarist,  so  he 
becomes  a  supporter  of  the  Liberals.  His  first 
serious  administrative  speeches  were  made  against 
financial  expenditure  and  the  policy  of  protection. 
His  first  field  for  retrenchment  is  in  the  army,  he 
upholds,  but  he  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  at- 
tempt to  convert  England  to  a  military  power. 


There  are  two  other  questions  upon  which  he 
differs  from  the  old  Conservative  forces, — he 
has  Radical  ideas  on  the  Irish  question  and  on 
education ;  he  is  against  the  National  Educa- 
tion Act.  It  may  be  said  that  he  is  a  born 
demagogue.  Perhaps  he  is  ;  but  tliis  young 
man,  demagogue  though  he  may  be,  before  he 
is  thirty,  has  already  won  the  ear  and  aroused 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  great  majority  of  his 
countrymen. 
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SOME   REPRESENTATIVE   SPANISH   PUBLICATIONS. 


WHAT   THE    PEOPLE    READ    IN    SPAIN    AND 

PORTUGAL. 


DURING  the  past  decade  there  has  been  re- 
markable progress  in  Spanish  pei'iodical 
literature.  Spanish  journalism  was  late  in  taking 
its  place  among  the  cosmopolitan  forces  of  Eu- 
rope, but  one  Spanish  journal,  the  Gaceta  de  Madrid 
(Madrid  Gazette),  founded  in  1661,  the  first  or- 
gan of  the  government,  has  survived  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  two  centuries  and  a  half.  It  is  today 
the  official  organ  of  the  government. 

There  are  a  few  dignified  and  serious  mont4ily 
magazines  publislied  in  Spain,  one  of  which,  Es- 
pana  Moderna  (Modern  Spain), occupies  the  same 
position  in  the  estimation  of  Spaniards  as  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs  does  in  Prance,  or  any 
of  the  heavier  quarterlies  or  fortnightlies  in 
England.  Espana  If'oderna  is  edited  by  J.  La- 
zaro,  a  well-known  literary  man.  It  consists  of 
literary,  political,  and  scientific  review  articles, 
largely  contributed  by  university  professors, 
statesmen,  and  politicians,  with  a  regular  liter- 
ary chronique  and  a  review  of  periodicals.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  given  to  Spanish-American 
conditions  and  writei's.  This  review  is  in  its 
sixteenth  year.  Another  serious  review  of  less 
pretensions  than  Espunu  Moderna  is  the  lievisid 


Contempordnea,  owned  and  edited  by  Jose  de 
Cardenas,  a  member  of  the  Senate.  The 
Revista  Contempordnea  is  in  its  thirtieth  year. 
Then  there  is,  in  Madrid,  Nuestro  Tiempo 
(Our  Time),  a  monthly  of  general  character. 
In  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  Bar- 
celona, which  is  the  chief  center  o-f  commerce, 
there  is  a  very  elegantly  printed  monthly  en- 
titled Mercurio  (Mercury).  It  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  best  commercial  monthlies  of  the 
world.  In  Barcelona,  also,  there  is  published  a 
a  popular  illustrated  monthly  magazine,  entitled 
Hojas  Selectas  (Selected  Leaves). 

The  leading  weekly  of  Spain  is  the  llustracion 
Espanola  y  Americana  (Spanish  and  American 
Illustrated  Weekly),  which  compares  favorably 
with  illustrated  weeklies  in  France,  Germany, 
and  England.  It  calls  itself  a  review  of  litera- 
ture, art,  and  news.  The  same  house  issues  a 
beautiful  annual  almanac,  very  artistically  print- 
ed and  illustrated,  and  also  a  ladies'  weekly 
fashion  journal,  the  Moda  Elegante  (Fashions  for 
the  Ladies).  The  Nuevo  Mundo  (New  World)  is 
another  illustrated  weekly  of  the  capital,  but 
not  so  well   printed  as  the  Uustracion.      It  gives 
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mucli  attention  to  the  theater  and  music.  The 
third  notable  general  weekly  of  Madrid  is  Blanco 
y  Negro  (White  and  Black),  which  aims  to  be 
to  the  Spanish  capital  what  Black  and  White  is 
to  London.  It  does  some  excellent  work  in 
color-printing.  There  are  a  number  of  cartoon 
weeklies  in  Madrid,  notable  among  these  being 
Don  Quixote,  perhaps  the  cleverist  ;  the  Gedeon 
(Gideon),  and  the  Gata  Negro  (Black  Cat).  In 
Barcelona  there  is  a  famous  cartoon  journal, 
Barcelona  Comica  (Barcelona  Funny  Paper). 

Madrid's  most  representative  and  informa- 
tional daily  is  the  ijpoca  (Epoch),  which  is  the 
organ  of  the  Liberal-Conservative  party.  It  is 
more  than  fifty  years  old,  and  is  now  owned 
and  edited  by  the  Marques  de  Valdeiglesias.  It 
is  the  paper  of  fashionable  society.  The  Gacetu 
is  the  official  government  organ,  as  has  been 
said.  The  lleruldo  (Herald)  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  enterprising,  clever,  and  best  edited  of 
Madrid  dailies.  It  resembles  a  Paris  newspaper. 
The  Lnpareial  (Impartial)  is  a  very  influential  and 
perhaps  the  best-established  daily  of  the  capital. 
In  its  general  hold  upon  the  conservative  classes, 
it  resembles  the  New  York  Herald.  It  has  a 
proved  circulation  of  140,000,  and  is  edited  by 
Senor  Gasset,  who  was  until  recently  minister 
of  agriculture  and  public  works.  Some  years 
ago,  when  the  special  Monday  literary  supple- 
ment of  the  Tm/tarcia/,  known  as  the  Limes  (^ion- 
day),  was  in  the  height  of  its  success,  it  was 
conducted  by  a  famous  literary  Spaniard,  Ver 
nandez  Florez,  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "  Fernan  Flor."  A  difference  with  the  man- 
agement resulted  in  this  writer  leaving  the  Jui- 
parcial,  and  founding  what  is  now  one  of  the 
most  famous  Spanish  dailies,  the  L^ihercd.  This 
daily  is  published  simultaneously  in  five  cities, — 
Madrid,  Barcelona,  JMurcia,  Seville,  and  Bilbao. 
It  is  owned  by  a  stock  company,  which  lias. the 
finest  newspaper  building  in  Madrid.  In  fact, 
the  LJbercd  is  the  only  Spanish  daily  which  has  a 
building  all  to  itself.  It  is  Republican-Conserv- 
ative in  policy.  The  Correspondencia  de  KsjjoiIk 
(Correspondence  of  Spain)  is  the  oldest  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  capital.  It  is  bright  and  gos- 
sip^^nd  is  affectionately  and  familiarly  known 
as  "^tEe  nigla|s;=Cap  of  the  Madrilenos," — because 
every  respectable  citizen  of  the  Spanish  capital 
reads  the  Correspondencia  before  going  to  bed  ; 
in  much  the  same  way,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Glad 
stone's  "breakfast"  was  said  to  have  been  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  the  Times.  The  Correo  (Mail), 
also  of  the  capital,  is  a  very  influential  journal. 
Its  former  editor,  Ferreras  (who  died  a  year  or 
so  ago),  was  considered  the  foremost  journalist 
of  Madrid.  He  had  a  genius  for  phraseology, 
and  one  of  his  sarcastic  remarks  was  known  to 


overthrow  a  ministry.  In  the  capital,  also,  there 
is  a  religious  daily,  the  Siglo  Futuro  (Future 
Century),  which  is  the  organ  of  the  Ultramon- 
tane party,  and  of  great  influence.  It  usually 
supports  the   Carlists.      Its  editor,  Senor  Noce- 

dal,  is  a  Deputy  to 
the  Cortes.  There 
is  also  a  Socialist 
party  paper  pub- 
lished in  Madrid 
under  the  title  of 
7>(«  iJo  ni  in  i c  a  le  s 
(Sunday  Reading). 
The  most  influen- 
tial provincial  jour- 
nals are  published 
in  Barcelona.  Chief 
among  these  are  the 
Diario  (Daily  News- 
paper), which  is  over 
a  century  old,  and 
still  appears,  as  did 
all  the  early  Euro- 
pean newspapers,  in 
the  form  of  a  book 
of  sixty,  eighty,  or 
even  one  hundred 
pages.  In  Valencia 
there  is  the  Mercan- 
tilo  Valenciano  ( \"a- 
lencia  Merchant),  a 
well-edited,  influen- 
tial sheet ;  and  in  Cadiz  the  Diario  de  Cadiz,  a 
newsy  and  interesting  publication. 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  the  N^o- 
vedddcs  (News),  the  Spanish  newspaper  published 
in  New  York  City,  which  is  over  thirty  years 
old,  is  now  supplied  by  the  Government  to  the 
West  Point  Academy  as  part  of  the  instruction 
in  Spanish  to  the  cadets. 


SENOR   U.  .JUAN   PEKEZ   DE 
GUZMAN. 

(Senor  de  Guzman  was,  until  a 
year  or  so  ago,  political  editor 
of  tlie  Efjoca.  He  is  now  a  con- 
tributing editor  of  the  Ilutitra- 
<;i()u,  Expanola  1/  Amcric(uia, 
and  the  E.xpafia  Moderna,  and 
is  also  editor  of  the  yearbooks 
of  the  Gnccto-  of  Madrid  and 
one  of  the  best-known  Spanish 
journalists.) 


THE  PORTUGUESE  PERIODICAL  PRESS. 

'i'he  Portuguese  can  boast  of  an  illustrious 
past  in  intellectual  effort,  and  the  educated 
classes  to-day  are  as  much  devoted  to  literatui-e 
as  those  in  any  other  European  country.  The 
present  state  of  educatioH;,in  the  kingdom,  how- 
ever, is  very  low,  and  the  y;eneral  poverty  of 
the  people  is  such  that  periodical  publishing  does 
not  flourish.  Of  course,  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  periodicals  appear  in  the  capital,  Lisbon, 
although  a  few  important  ones  are  published  in 
the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  Oporto. 

Among  the  fortnightly  and  monthly  periodi- 
cals and  reviews,  perhaps  the  most  important  is 
the  Gazeta  dos  Guminltos  de  Ferro  (Railway Ga- 
zette),  published    in    Lisl)()n    by    Senhor  L.   de 
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MendoiKja  e  Costa.  Perhaps  tlie  most  influen- 
tial and  important  of  the  fortuightlies  is  the 
Arte  e  Xatureza  (Art  and  Nature),  published  in 
Oporto.  This  is  a  very  fine  publication  typo- 
graphically, illustrated  from  excellent  photo- 
graphs, and  giving  much  attention  to  Portuguese 
scenei'y.  Among  the  weeklies  are  the  llhistra- 
cdo  Portugueza  (Portugal  Illustrated)  and  Occi- 
(lente  (Occident),  both  Lisbon  illustrated  week- 
lies. Then  there  is  the  Parodia  (Parody)  and 
the  Supphinento  de  Secido  (Supplement  to  the 
Seculo),  comic  journals,  illustrated  by  famous  car- 
toonists. There  is  another  popular  illustrated 
cartoon  weekly  published  in  the  capital,  known 
as  the  Pimpdo.  The  two  news  weeklies  are  the 
Correio  do  Europa  (European  Post)  and  Ifula  da 
Europa  (European  Mail),  illustrated,  and  intend- 
ed chiefly  for  circulation  in  Brazil. 

Perhaps  tlie  most  influential  and  best  known 
of  Portuguese  dailies  is  0  Conimercio.do  Porto 
(The  Oporto  Commercial).  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  note,  in  passing,  that  the  Portuguese  arti- 
cle is  0,  and  that  the  town  we  know  as  Oporto 
is  simply  the  Portuguese,  The  Port  (0  Porto). 
The  Covimercio  do  Porto  is  a  morning  journal, 
made  up  on  the  same  general  plans  as  the 
French  and  Spanish  dailies.  It  is  a  serious  and 
well-edited  commercial  and  general  news  peri- 
odical, not  particularly  well  printed,  but  its  ser- 
vice of  commercial  news  from  all  over  the  world 
is  regarded  as  reliable.  Altogether  there  are 
eight  dailies  in  Oporto,  which  is  the  chief  com- 
mercial town  of  the  em.pire.  After  the  Commer- 
cio,  the  most  important  Oporto  dailies  are  the 
Primeiro  de  Janeiro  (First  of  January),  with  a 
large  circulation  in  the  north  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  Jornal  de  Noticias  (News  Journal),  which 
resembles  the  Primeiro  somewhat.  In  Lisbon 
there  are  eighteen  daily  journals,  and  ninety  peri- 
odicals published  at  longer  intervals.     The  Seculo 


(Century),  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
paper  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  well  informed,  and 
has  reliable  foreign  telegraphic  and  home  news. 
"While  it  is  generally  thought  to  have  a  tendency 
to  exaggeration,  it  is  regarded  as  of  great  in- 
fluence. The  Seculo  is  twenty-four  years  old,  and 
it  has  a  weekly  edition,  under  the  same  title,  pub- 
lished for  the  Portuguese  colonies  in  Brazil. 
This  concern  also  publishes  the  Supplemento  do 
Seculo  and  the  Illustragdo  Portugueza  already 
mentioned.  The  Novidades  (News)  is  an  evening 
daily  of  Lisbon.  Its  contents  are  generally 
political  in  character,  and  its  news  service  is 
comprehensive.  The  Novidades  is  twenty-one 
years  old,  and  has  considerable  influence.     The 

Popular  is  another 
influential  and  suc- 
cessful daily  of  the 
capital.  It  makes  a 
specialty  of  finan- 
cial news,  and  its 
editor  and  owner, 
Senhor  Marianno 
de  Carvalho,  is  an 
ex-minister  of 
finance.  The  Diario 
de  Noticias  (Daily 
News)  is  very  pop- 
ular and  influential. 
It  is  the  principal 
advertising  medium 
in  the  kingdom.  It 
is  over  forty  years 
old.  The  Agoriano 
Oriental  (Western  Azorian)  is  the  oldest  paper 
of  the  kingdom,  and  is  at  present  kept  up  more 
as  a  tradition  than  for  its  value  as  a  newspaper. 
The  only  labor  journal,  the  Lavrador  (Agricul- 
turist), is  published  by  the  Covimercio  do  Porto 
and  distributed  gratis. 


SENHOR  ALFREDO  DA  CEMHA. 

(Senhor  da  Cemha  is  a  well- 
known  poet  and  journalist, 
and  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Diario  de  Noticias  of  Lisbon.) 
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THE    LABOR   QUESTION'S    NEWER   ASPECTS. 


BY  VICTOR  S.  YARROS. 


SOME  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  labor  lead- 
ers and  clear-sighted  observers  of  the  in- 
dustrial movement  had  a  good  deal  to  say  re- 
garding alleged  radical  changes  in  the  nature 
and  aims  of  the  masses  of  organized  wage- 
workers.  The  phrase,  "the  new  unionism,"  was 
then  current  and  familiar,  especially  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last 
ten  years  in  the  world  of  labor  and  capital,  and 
in  their  mutual  relations,  are  more  important  and 
graver  than  those  comprehended  by  the  phrase, 
'•the  new  unionism."  The  superficial  may  think 
of  the  French  saying  to  the  effect  that  "  the 
more  it  changes  the  more  it  is  the  same  thing." 
Strikes,  lockouts,  boycotting,  blacklisting,  "pick- 
eting," disorder  or  charges  of  disorder  (we  have 
to  reckon  with  a  sensational  press  which  would 
rather  be  newsy  than  truthful),  are  still  with  us, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  industrial  con- 
flict presents  the  same  aspect  to  thoughtful  men 
that  it  presented  a  decade  ago. 

Theoretically,  it  is  true,  American  trade-union- 
ism has  not  materially  modified  its  objects  and 
ideals.  In  England,  a  series  of  judicial  decisions, 
inspired  by  public  opinion  rather  than  dictated 
by  the  logic  of  the  law,  has  "  driven  labor  into 
politics,"  to  use  the  union  formula.  There  is 
now  a  labor  group  in  Parliament  which  is  more 
influential  than  its  numerical  strength  might 
lead  one  to  infer,  and  the  tendency  to  nominate 
independent  labor  candidates  is  growing  more 
and  more  pronounced.  In  the  United  States, 
political  action,  save  in  an  indirect  way,  is  not 
in  favor  in  union  circles,  and  the  "  labor  vote  " 
is  not  regarded  by  practical  politicians  as  a  for- 
midable factor. 

The  labor  movement  in  America,  then,  lias 
remained  purely  indi;strial.  It  is  neither  polit- 
ical nor  consciously  revolutionary.  It  has  no 
quarrel  with  the  existing  order.  The  head  of 
this  or  that  organization  may  declare  himself  a 
Socialist  (President  Moyer,  of  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners,  for  example),  but  the  most 
representative  leaders,  as  well  as  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  tlie  members  of  the  unions,  are 
conservative  in  their  thouglit  upon  social  prob- 
lems. "A  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's 
work  "  is  still  the  watchword  of  our  labor  oi-- 
ganizations. 

It  is  in  what  may  be  called  the  "  middle  prin- 


ciples "  that  time  and  tide  have  effected  the 
changes  in  question.  Men  still  strike  against  re- 
ductions (witness  the  recent  str-uggle  in  the  cot- 
ton mills  of  Fall  River)  or  for  advances  in  wages, 
but  such  strikes  are  not  characteristic  of  the 
period.  They  involve  no  new  issues,  though  such 
issues  exist.  The  new  issues  are  not  always  raised 
explicitly  or  recognized  frankly  ;  not  a  few  of 
tlie  stubbornly  fought  strikes,  indeed,  have  had 
other  causes  than  those  avowed  by  the  parties. 

THE    ISSUE    OF    THE    CLOSED    SHOP. 

Of  the  "new  "  issues,  that  which  has  received 
the  maximum  of  attention  and  been  productive 
of  the  greatest  bitterness  and  ill-will  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  closed  shop  versus  the  open  one. 
The  thing  is  not  new  ;  the  controvei'sy  over  it  is, 
however,  a  recent  development.  In  many  in- 
dustries, closed-shop  contracts  have  lately  been 
entered  into  or  renewed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  publishers  of  the  daily  newspapers  main- 
tain "  closed  shops  "  as  a  rule,  and  it  is  notori- 
ous that  the  builders  and  contractors  of  New 
York  have  actually,  on  expediency  grounds, 
defended  against  vigoroiis  assault  this  much- 
denounced  arrangement.  It  is  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  most  of  the  employers'  associations 
organized  in  late  years  have  determined  to  make 
systematic  war  on  the  closed  shop.  As  the  dis- 
pute is  great  and  momentous,  it  requires  un- 
prejudiced and  dispassionate  treatment. 

To  begin  with,  as  Miss  Jane  Addams,  head  of 
Hull  House,  has  pointed  out,  the  term,  if  not 
positively  unfair,  is  unfortunate.  It  is  an  ap- 
peal to  sentiment,  not  to  right  reason.  The 
closed  shop  is  the  union  shop  or  the  contract 
shop,  for  it  is  bottomed  on  a  contract  between 
tlie  employer  and  the  union  autliorized  to  speak 
for  his  employees.  If  any  closed  shop  rests,  not 
on  a  voluntary  agreement  prompted  by  mutual 
advantage,  but  on  duress,  threats,  or  force,  the 
intelligent  student  will  readily  distinguish  the 
end  from  the  means  adopted  to  secure  it.  Freed 
from  all  accidental  and  gratuitous  complica- 
tions, what  is  the  closed-shop  issue  ? 

ADVANTAGES  TO  THE  EMPLOYER. 

Tt  has  two  sides, — one  legal,  the  other  economic 
and  practical.  The  latter  is  simple.  A  well- 
organized  union  offers  to  supply  all  the  labor 
that  an  employer  needs  in  a  certain  line.     It 
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proposos  a  contract  covering  wages,  hours,  etc., 
and  prescribing  a  certain  form  of  discipline.  It 
is  based  on  the  principle  of  collective  bargain- 
ing and.  as  a  necessary  corollary,  collective  re- 
sponsibility. The  vniion  is  supposed  to  guaran- 
tee efficient  and  good  work  on  the  part  of  the 
employees.  It  cannot  assume  responsibility  foi- 
outsiders,  having  no  control  over  them.  It  as- 
serts that  a  shop  cannot  be  half  union  and  half 
non-union,  and  therefoi'e  it  asks  the  employer 
who  is  willing  to  recognize  the  union  at  all  (and, 
with  it,  the  principle  of  "collective  bargaining") 
to  agree  to  employ  none  but  union  labor.  The 
union  shop,  in  other  words,  is  to  be  closed  to 
non-union  workmen,  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
the  contracting  employees,  but  also  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  '-party  of  the  second  part,"  the  em- 
ployer. 

Of  course,  if  the  employer  can  see  no  ad- 
vantage in  the  proposed  arrangement,  there  is 
nothing  further  to  be  said  on  the  practical  side. 
It  is  assumed  that  he  is  what  the  classical  econ- 
omist calls  "  an  economic  man,"  who  is  governed 
in  business  dealings  neither  by  sympathies  nor 
by  antipathies,  but  by  self-interest.  Where  the 
union  shop  does  not  insure  better  work,  more 
orderly  and  harmonious  conditions,  friendlier 
relations  and  increased  profit,  it  has  no  raison 
d'etre.  If,  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  closed 
shop  offers  employers  no  inducements,  its  days 
are  numbered. 

IS    THE    CLOSED    SHOP     '-UN-AMERICAN?" 

But  the  determined  opposition  to  the  closed 
shop  of  late  manifested  is  not  attributable  to 
considerations  of  this  kind.  Professedly,  the 
opposition  is  legal,  moral,  social.  The  objections 
alleged  are  not  connected  with  profit  and  loss. 
They  are  of  a  "higher  order."  The  vai'ious  em- 
ployers' associations  have  taken  the  position  that 
the  union  shop  is  a  bad,  vicious,  un-American  in- 
stitution, an  institution  repugnant  to  our  political 
system  and  constitutional  ideals.  This  was  the 
argument  employed  by  President  Parry,  of  the 
national  association  of  manufacturers  ;  this  was 
the  reason  assigned  by  the  association  of  cloth- 
ing manufacturers  for  repudiating  the  closed 
shop  (without,  however,  affecting  existing  condi- 
tions in  the  industry)  and  risking  a  great  strike, 
— which,  by  the  way,  has  been  ordered,  unsuc- 
cessfully maintained,  and  finally  called  off.  The 
Clothing  Manufacturers'  Association,  in  a  formal 
declaration  of  principles,  spoke  of  the  closed 
shop  as  follows  : 

The  closed  .shop  is  an  un-American  institution.  The 
right  of  every  man  to  sell  his  labor  as  he  sees  fit,  and 
the  freedom  of  every  employer  to  hire  such  labor,  are 
given  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  may  not  be  affected 


by  affiliation   or  non-affiliation  witli  any  organization 
whatever. 

The  Citizens'  Industrial  Alliance  of  America, 
emphatically  reiterated,  in  the  resolutions  adopt- 
ed at  the  December  convention  in  New  York,  its 
firm  belief  in  the  open  shop,  which  was  declared 
to  be  a  corollary  from  the  "  right  to  work"  and 
the  principle  of  fair  dealing  and  free  contract. 
"  Demanding  only  good  faith,"  the  resolutions 
ran,  "it  [the  Alliance]  discriminates  against 
neither  union  nor  independent  [non-union] 
labor." 

The  inference  from  these  deductions  is  ob- 
vious. Even  if  the  closed  shop  were  in  every 
way  advantageous  to  employers,  it  would  be 
their  patriotic  duty  to  sacrifice  the  benefit  for 
the  sake  of  liberty  and  equality  of  opportunity. 

THE    ARGUMENT    OF    THE    UNIONS. 

But  is  the  closed  shop  inconsistent  with  liberty 
and  equal  opportunity  ?  The  unions  ridicule 
the  suggestion,  and  not  a  few  able  lawyers  and 
sociologists  sympathize  with  them.  Their  argu- 
ment may  be  indicated  very  briefly,  thus  : 

The  right  of  every  man  to  sell  his  labor  as  he 
sees  fit  is  exactly  the  right  on  which  the  closed 
shop  is  based.  The  right  to  work  and  to  contract 
for  work  includes  the  right  to  refuse  to  work 
except  under  certain  conditions,  and  the  non- 
employment  of  certain  classes  of  labor  may  very 
well  be  one  of  these  conditions.  The  right  of 
the  non-union  man  is  not  infringed  upon  when 
the  unionist  merely  refuses  to  work  beside  him, 
or  when  he  asks  the  employer  to  choose  between 
them.  As  to  the  employer,  he  has  a  right  to 
hire  any  one  he  pleases,  and  he  may  discrimi- 
nate at  will  against  union  or  non-union  labor. 
Indeed,  he  lays  great  stress  upon  this  right,  and 
should  he  desire  to  make  an  exclusive  contract 
with  a  union,  what  is  to  prevent  such  preference  ? 

A    CHICAGO    JUDGE    DECIDES    AGAINST    THE 
CLOSED    SHOP. 

Certain  courts — not  of  the  last  resort,  how- 
ever— have  recently  ruled  against  the  legality  of 
closed-shop  contracts.  The  decision  of  the  Cook 
County  (111.)  Appellate  Court  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention,  the  employers'  associations 
of  the  county  having  circulated  it  with  much 
energy.  The  opinion  in  the  case  was  wi;itten  by 
a  learned  and  respected  judge,  but  several 
lawyers  of  note  have  not  hesitated  to  pronounce 
it  gratuitous  and  fallacious. 

Judge  Francis  Adams,  referring  to  closed- 
shop  agreements  which  certain  strikers  sought 
to  enforce,  said  :  "The  agreements  in  question, 
if  executed,  would  tend  to  create  a  monopoly 
in  favor  of  the  meml^ers  of  tli(>  different  unions. 
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to  the  exclusion  of  workmen  not  members  of 
such  unions,  and  are  in  this  respect  unlawful. 
Contracts  tending  to  create  a  monopoly  are 
void." 

This  ruling,  in  the  opinion  of  able  lawyers, 
is  open  to  several  serious  objections.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  the  law 
that  all  contracts  tending  to  create  a  monopoly 
are  unlawful.  The  common  law  distinguishes 
between  contracts  or  combinations  which  rea- 
sonably or  partially  restrain  trade  and  contracts 
which  establish  oppressive  and  complete  monop- 
olies. To  say  that  all  closed-shop  agreements 
constitute  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade  is 
clearly  absurd.  The  question  is  not  so  much 
whether  the  shop  is  open  as  it  is  whether  the 
union  is.  Under  certain  circumstances,  a  closed- 
shop  agreement  may  actually  create  a  monopoly  ; 
in  many  cases  no  monopoly  results,  and  even 
the  alleged  "tendency"  to  monopoly  is  merely 
theoretical. 

Furthermore,  any  contract  "tends"  to  create 
a  monopoly.  Indeed,  partial  monopoly  is  the 
object  of  every  contract.  What  you  give  to  A 
you  cannot  give  to  B.  A  manufacturer  may 
contract  to  purchase  all  his  steel  from  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  ;  that  would  tend  to 
create  monopoly,  but  who  seriously  contends 
that  such  a  contract  would  be  held  unlawful  ? 
If  you  are  a  building  contractor  and  agree  to 
give  all  your  orders  for  brick  to  a  particular 
firm,  no  one  will  accuse  you  of  doing  something 
wrong,  reprehensible,  un-American.  What  is 
true  of  raw  material,  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  must 
be  true  of  labor.  A  union  may  undertake  to 
supply  labor  as  a  manufacturer  undertakes  to 
supply  goods,  and  an  exclusive  contract  with 
the  one  cannot  be  more  objectionable  than  a 
similar  agreement  with  the  other. 

A    COUNTER    DECISION. 

Nor  does  this  view  lack  high  judicial  counte 
nance.  Indeed,  the  remarkable  opinion  of  Jus- 
tice Jenks,  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  for  the  Brooklyn  depart- 
ment, in  the  case  of  certain  non-union  employees 
of  the  United  States  Printing  Company  verstis  the 
International  Stereotypers'  and  Electrotypers' 
Union,  goes  very  far  to  sustain  it,  along  with  other 
important  contentions  boldly  advanced  by  labor 
leaders.  The  case  involved  the  questions  of 
peaceful  picketing  and  boycotting,  of  a  concert- 
ed strike  ordered  with  the  view  of  securing  the 
discharge  of  non-union  men,  and  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  closed-shop  contract.  Modifying  ma- 
terially an  injunction  obtained  in  the  lower  court, 
the  7\ppellate  Division,  speaking  through  Jus- 
tice Jenks,  said  : 


The  discharges  in  this  ease  are  the  result  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  printing  company  and  the  union. 
It  is  clear  enough  that  the  company  made  this  agree- 
ment in  order  to  end  the  strike  and  the  boycott.  Thus, 
the  defendants  secured  the  exclusive  employment  of 
their  members,  an  adjustment  of  wages,  and  a  determi- 
nation of  the  working  hours.  If  the  defendants  had 
the  right  to  refuse  to  work  for  the  printing  company 
until  their  demands  were  met,  I  cannot  see  why  they 
could  not  agree  that  they  would  work  only  under  con- 
ditions which  represented  a  concession  of  snch  demands. 
If  the  employer  preferred  to  have  these  workmen  work 
for  him  on  the  conditions  that  he  should  employ  none 
but  their  fellows,  increase  their  wages,  and  settle  the 
hours  of  labor  than  to  have  thein  strike  and  organize  a 
boycott,  I  cannot  see  why  in  the  exercise  of  its  right  to 
regulate  its  own  affairs  it  [the  company]  could  not  fol- 
low this  course  and  make  the  agreement. 

Since,  the  court  continued,  an  employer  may 
engage  whomsoever  he  chooses,  and  the  employee 
may  work  for  whom  he  chooses,  and  if  under 
the  influence  of  purely  economic  interests  a  con- 
tract for  the  exclusive  employment  of  union  la- 
bor is  entered  into,  how  can  an  outsider, — say, 
a  non-union  man  adversely  affected  by  this  con- 
tract,— interfere  with  the  performance  thereof  ? 
Has  he  a  vested  right  in  his  place  ?  Can  he 
dictate  either  to  the  employer  or  to  the  union 
demanding  the  closed  shop  as  a  condition  of  ac- 
cepting employment? 

When  courts  disagree  on  issues  so  vital,  how 
can  we  expect  laymen  to  attach  much  weight  to 
decisions  running  counter,  not  only  to  their 
fixed  beliefs,  but  to  their  substantial  interests 
as  they  see  them  ? 

"COLLECTIVE    BARGAINING"    AS    AN    ECONOMIC 
PRINCIPLE. 

Without  usurping  the  function  of  the  highest 
courts,  which  in  the  course  of  time  will  review 
the  whole  question  in  all  its  bearings,  the  opin- 
ion may  be  hazarded  that,  after  all,  economic, 
not  legal,  considerations  will  decide  this  great 
controversy.  What  has  been  witnessed  in  the 
case  of  industrial  trusts  or  combinations  will  be 
witnessed  in  the  case  of  labor  organizations. 

Among  enlightened  employers  and  corpora- 
tions the  opposition  to  collective  bargaining  is 
vanishing.  The  reaction  against  unionism  that 
has  been  so  marked  a  feature  of  tlie  past  year 
or  two  (especially  in  Chicago  and  other  Western 
centers)  has  not  affected  this  principle, — at  least, 
so  far  as  the  older  and  more  conseiwative  unions 
are  concerned.  Even  Mr.  Parry,  in  one  of  his 
addresses  to  the  manufacturers,  expressly  in- 
dorsed the  principle  of  collective  bargaining, 
and  collective  bargaining  may,  where  labor  is 
thoroughly  organized  and  morally  if  not  legally 
"  responsible,"  regularize  and  preserve  the  union 
shop. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REl^IEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


It  should  be  noted,  as  a  fact  of  no  little  sig- 
nificance, that  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  and  the  Amer 
ican  Political  Science  Association  (held  late  in 
December),  a  spirited  discussion  of  the  "  Open 
or  Closed  Sliop  ? "  question  developed  a  very 
pronounced  leaning  on  the  part  of  our  scholars 
and  scientific  inqiiirers  toward  the  union  atti- 
tude. Of  the  nine  speakers,  two — and  both  em- 
ployers— attacked  the  union  shop  as  industrially 
detrimental  ;  one,  a  labor  official,  defended  it  as 
essential  to  employees  without  involving  the  least 
injury  to  employers,  and  six, — all  professors  and 
eminent  writers  on  politico-economic  subjects, — 
saw  in  it  a  necessary  measure  of  defense  and 
amelioration  under  existing  industrial  conditions. 

THE    SOLIDARITY    OF    UNIONISM. 

In  view"  of  circumstances  like  these,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  organized  labor  should  exhibit  a 
determination  equal  to  that  of  the  majority  of 
the  employers'  associations  in  fighting  to  main- 
tain the  union  shop.  The  San  Francisco  con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
while  expressing  in  sundry  ways  opposition  to 
Socialistic  doctrines  and  reafSrming  its  faith  in 
trade-unionism  pure  and  simple,  made  it  per- 
fectly plain  that  there  was  no  intention  of  tak- 
ing a  single  step,  however  short,  in  the  direc- 
tion pointed  to  by  the  organized  employers.  Mr. 
Samuel  Gompers  was  reelected  president  with- 
out opposition,  and  all  his  recommendations  and 
policies  were  emphatically  indorsed.  In  the 
words  of  the  New  York  Sun,  "Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Gompers,  unionism  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  stand  for  the  union  shop,  for  the  use  of 
the  union  label,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
boycott." 

I  may  add,  that  the  Central  Federated  Union 
of  Ne\V  York  has  appointed  a  committee  of  ten 
to  assist  the  open-shop  crusade  ;  that  the  New 
York  cap-makers  recently  struck  against  a 
score  of  firms  that  had  adopted  the  open-shop 
plan,  and  that  the  Carriage  and  Wagon  Makers' 
International  Union,  numbering  forty  thousand 
men,  has  announced  its  intention  of  demand- 
ing the  closed  shop  in  all  factories  now  "open." 

A    FRENCH    economist's    SOLUTION. 

Since  individualism — the  principle  of  personal 
liberty  and  equal  opportunity — has  been  so  elo- 
quently and  freely  invoked  by  the  opponents  of 
the  closed  shop,  it  is  interesting  as  well  as  in- 
structive to  call  attention  here  to  the  remarkable 
book  of  M.  Yves  Guyot,  ex-minister  of  the  French 
Republic,  economist  and  individualist  of  the 
••  Manchester"  school,  and  clearheaded  thinker. 
The  title  of   the  work   is  ••  Les  Conflits  du  Tra 


vail  et  leur  Solution."  and  in  it  the  author  puts 
forward  a  plan  for  doing  away  with  the  war  be- 
tween capital  and  labor.  M.  Guyot  has  no  faith 
in  the  ordinary  methods  of  trade-unions,  and 
arbitration  he  regards  as  a  crude  and  unscien- 
tific remedy,  a  makeshift  which  sagacious  men 
of  affairs  are  T)ound  to  repudiate. 

To  give  M.  Guyot's  own  solution  in  a  few 
words,  it  consists  in  setting  up  labor  exchanges, 
in  making  the  existing  unions  contractors — 
sellers  of  labor.  The  employer  is  no  longer  a 
"master  ;  "  let  him  also  cease  to  be  a  "  patron." 
At  present,  owing  to  a  false  conception  of  the 
proper  relation  between  capital  and  la-bor,  the 
employer  thinks  that  by  paying  wages  he  buys 
labor.  Among  free  men  wages  buy,  not  labor, 
but  the  results  of  labor.  AVhy,  asks  M.  Guyot, 
should  not  the  unions  enter  into  contracts  to 
sell  to  employers,  ivholesale,  the  results  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  la})or  ?  Raw  material  is  bought 
wholesale,  labor  is  bought  at  retail,  and  this  be- 
ing an  unbusinesslike,  antiquated  arrangement, 
it  naturally  produces  friction  and  trouble.  Em- 
ployers should  contract  for  so  much  finished 
work,  and  the  unions  should  undertake  to  do 
certain  work  for  a  definite  price  and  divide  the 
income.  The  workmen  should  combine  in  joint- 
stock  societies  to  produce  and  deliver  such  and 
such  goods.  Employers  would  then  go  to  union 
headquarters  for  labor,  or  the  results  of  labor, 
as  they  go  for  raw  materials  and  machinery  to 
those  who  supply  them. 

M.  Guyot  endeavors  to  show  that  this  plan 
would  do  away  with  strikes,  restriction  of  out- 
puts, lockouts,  etc.  ;  but  the  point  of  interest  in 
this  connection  is  that  it  frankly  accepts  the 
exclusive-contract  idea,  the  union  shop  in  a  mod- 
ified form.  And  this  proposal  comes  from  a 
standi  individualist  who  is  opposed  to  all  pa- 
ternalism, all  oppression,  all  injustice  !  The  dic- 
tum that  the  open  shop  is  the  corollary  of  indi- 
vidualism and  freedom  is  thus  open  to  serious 
doubt. 

OTHER  PHASES  OF  THE  LABOR  PROBLEM. 

But  wdiile  the  open-shop  issue  has  of  late  over- 
shadowed other  cardinal  questions,  the  latter 
have  not  lost  their  importance.  Among  these 
may  be  named  : 

The  sympathetic  strike. 

Boycotting,  in  its  abuse  if  not  in  its  use. 

Contract-breaking  and  general  charges  of  lack 
of  capacity,  practical  sense,  and  responsibility 
in  union  leaders. 

Corruption  and  blackmail, — offenses  that,  to 
whatever  extent  they  actually  exist,  are  infinitely 
more  injurious  to  the  unions  than  to  the  em- 
ployers victimized. 
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The  employers'  associations  and  citizens'  alli- 
ances have  been  organized,  ostensibly  at  any 
rate,  to  combat,  not  unionism,  but  the  evils 
enumerated.  Labor  leaders  retort  that  employ- 
ers are  guilty  of  all  the  practices  of  which  they 
accuse  the  other  side.  There  are  sympathetic 
strikes  of  employers  as  well  as  of  workmen  ; 
blacklisting  is  merely  another  name  for  boycot- 
ting, and  it  is  defended  (even  by  some  courts) 
precisely  as  Mr.  Gompers  and  Mr.  Mitchell  have 
defended  "  limited  boycotting."  Contract-break- 
ing is  by  no  means  the  monopoly  of  unions,  and 
the  labor  movement  is  no  more  to  be  condemned 
on  account  of  the  ill-considered  action  of  raw 
and  inexperienced  men  than  the  business  world 
is  to  be  condemned  on  account  of  the  endless 
litigation  arising  from  default,  violation  of  agree- 
ments, and  sharp  practice  in  business  trans- 
actions. There  is  "  grafting  "  in  the  unions  ;  is 
there  none  in  business  and  in  public  employment  ? 

It  is  felt,  however,  by  the  truest  friends  of 
labor,  that  the  leadership  and  management  of 
the  unions  call  for  greater  ability  and  wisdom 
than  is  often  displayed.  Miss  Jane  Addams  has 
been  warning  unions  of  the  danger  of  corrup- 
tion, of  the  baleful  influence  of  commercialism, 
while  Dr.  Graham  Taylor,  another  leading  set- 
tlement-worker in  Chicago,  has  told  labor  that 
it  has  nothing  to  fear  nearly  so  much  "as  the 
failure"  of  its  representatives  and  officers  "to 
appreciate  how  responsible  they  are,  and  will 
sternly  be  held  to  be,  for  the  u.se  they  make  of 
the  power  they  are  conceded  to  have." 

It  were  a  waste  of  space  to  descant  upon  the 
immorality  and  inexpediency  of  contract-break- 
ing. The  slightest  intentional  breach  of  an 
agreement  voluntarily  made  is  a  severe  blow  at 
collective  bargaining  and  the  cause  of  unionism. 
No  responsible  leader  excuses  it,  and  no  fair- 
minded  citizen  supposes  that  organized  labor  as 
a  whole  is  chargeable  with  the  practice  of  repudia- 
tion. The  sympathetic  strike  is,  however,  in  a 
different  category. 

Legally,  it  is  plain,  there  is  no  distinction  to 
be  drawn  between  a  "  selfish "  strike  and  an 
"altruistic  "  strike.  Since  a  free  man  may  quit 
work  for  any  reason  whatever,  or  without  any 
reason  at  all,  unless  he  has  bound  himself  by  a 
contract  not  to,  it  follows  that  a  strike  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  some  other  trade  or  element 
is  as  legitimate  as  a  strike  for  a  direct  personal 
reason.  If  compulsory  arbitration  is  ever  es- 
tablished, it  will  not  be  confined  to  sympathetic 
strikes.  Yet,  from  a  practical,  "business"  point 
of  view,  the  demand  for  recognition  and  collect- 
ive bargaining  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
reservation  of  the  right  to  strike  oiit  of  sym- 
pathy.    What  employer  will  deal  with  a  union 


which  refuses  to  sign  away  the  right  to  strike 
in  sympathy  with  other  men's  employees  ? 

It  is  not,  to  be  sure,  easy  for  the  unions  to 
give  up  the  sympathetic  strike.  What,  they  ask, 
would  become  of  their  idealism,  of  their  noble 
motto,  "  An  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all  ?  " 
But  the  real  question  is,  whether,  in  the  long 
run,  labor's  interests  are  best  subserved  by  the 
unrestricted  freedom  of  striking,  or  by  agree- 
ments with  employers  containing  anti-sympa- 
thetic strike  clauses.  Altruistic  strikes  will  never 
be  sanctioned  by  the  business  community,  and 
industrialism  has  its  own  ideals  and  standards. 
Not  all  lawful  things  are  expedient  or  advisable. 

Finally,  the  developments  of  the  present  phase 
of  the  unionist  movement  have  impressed  labor 
leaders,  impartial  judges  and  lawyers,  and  sober- 
minded  men  generally  with  the  need  of  greater 
certainty  and  coherence  in  the  laws  or  interpre- 
tations of  law  applicable  to  industrial  conflicts. 
It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  nothing 
is  settled  in  this  branch  of  jurisprudence,  and 
the  decisions  are  confused  and  confusing.  In 
some  cases  the  old  principle  of  conspiracy  has 
been  so  applied  to  modern  conditions  as  to  ren- 
der doubtful  the  legality  of  concerted  strikes, 
when  the  purpose  is  to  compel  an  employer  to 
do  what  he  would  not  do  without  such  pressure. 
On  such  questions  as  peaceable  picketing,  boy- 
cotting, liability  of  organizations  for  unauthor- 
ized acts  of  officials  and  agents,  or  even  mem- 
bers, the  differences  are  extreme  and  hopeless. 

Labor  has  been  urged  to  acquire  the  status  of 
corporate  bodies,  on  the  ground  that  responsi- 
bility should  accompany  power.  As  a  rule,  the 
unions  shrink  from  incorporation,  and  the  real 
reason,  whether  they  are  fully  conscious  of  it  or 
not,  may  be  found  in  the  chaotic  state  of  the 
law  bearing  on  their  rights,  powers,  and  liabili- 
ties. They  apprehend  continual  litigation  and 
malicious  attacks  upon  their  funds.  The  most 
law-abiding  of  them  do  not  know  how  far  they 
may  go,  and  where  they  must  stop.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  refer,  for  illustrative  purposes,  to  the 
Wabash  injunction,  so  called,  which  restrained 
the  officers  of  one  of  the  best-managed  unions 
from  calling  a  strike  which  the  men  themselves 
had  authorized  and  directed  them  to  call.  The 
order  was  subsequently  dissolved,  but  it  is,  nev- 
ertheless, regarded  in  certain  circles  as  a  prece- 
dent. 

Among  the  newer  aspects  of  the  industrial 
movement  the  legal  ones  yield  to  none  in  im- 
portance and  gravity.  There  are  cases  now  pend- 
ing in  the  courts  of  Illinois,  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  York  the  disposition  of  which 
will  affect  in  no  slight  degree  the  course  and 
tactics  of  union  labor. 


THE   STORY   OF  A  LABOR   UNION    IN    BUSINESS. 

BY  C.   H.   QUINN. 


THE  story  of  a  rare  practical  experiment  in 
cooperative  labor  is  the  history  of  a  labor 
union  that  went  into  business  for  itself.  The 
result  is  full  of  sociological  significance.  It  is 
a  valuable  experiment,  because  it  was  fought 
out  under  every-day  conditions,  in  the  midst  of 
the  competition  and  the  motives  that  exist  every- 
where in  the  commercial  world. 

Polishers'  Union  No.  113,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1902  by  the  pol- 
ishers employed  at  the  Eastman  kodak  factory. 
Demands  of  the  union  were  refused  by  Manager 
Frank  A.  Brownell.  A  strike  followed.  Mr. 
Brownell  suggested  that  the  men  start  a  shop 
of  their  own.  He  offered  to  lease  them  the  nec- 
essary plant  and  give  them  his  work  when  their 
bid  was  as  low  as  that  of  other  shops. 

The  union  decided  to  adopt  Mr.  Brownell's 
suggestion.  Thirty-four  workmen  subscribed  for 
one  $100-share  each,  and  the  total  represented 
the  capital  stock.  Business  started  well,  and 
the  cooperative  concern  prospered.  The  com- 
pany was  in  the  open  field  for  business,  and  se- 
cured the  Eastman  work  only  when  its  bids 
were  as  low  as  those  of  its  competitors.  After 
two  years  and  a  half  what  is  the  condition  of 
the  experiment  ? 

From  thirty-four  owners  the  thirty-four  shares 
of  stock  have  gradually  gravitated  into  the  hands 
of  five  of  the  original  stockholders.  But  that 
is  not  the  most  significant  phase  of  the  matter. 
In  the  beginning  the  stockholders  were  radical 
union  men.  Now  the  five  who  own  the  entire 
stock  arc  advocates  of  the  open  shop. 

They  refuse  absolutely  to  treat  with  the  pol- 
ishers' union.  AVhen  the  latter  urged  its  ri;les 
the  five  owners  declared  they  would  close  their 
plant  before  they  would  be  dictated  to  by  the 
union.  To  seek  the  reasons  for  the  complete 
change  of  position  is  like  probing  for  the  germ 
of  a  disease. 

It  is  evident  that  the  open  shop  is  more  profit, 
able  for  the  employer,  else  why  should  the  ones 
in  the  experiment  so  change  their  views  ?  Did 
they  not  demonstrate  human  nature  ?  The  feel- 
ing of  proprietorship  that  began  to  steal  upon 
them  as  the  balance  of  power  came  into  their 
hands  wrought  the  gradual  change  in  their 
minds  and  completely  shifted  their  point  of  view. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  eighteen  months,  the 
number  of  stockholders  was  reduced  to  twenty- 


one.  The  causes  of  the  change  in  ownership  were 
many,  and  were  such  as  would  occur  in  a  simi- 
lar experiment  the  world  over.  When  a  stock- 
holder desired  to  sell  out  he  had,  by  a  rule  of 
the  company,  to  offer  his  holding  to  his  co- 
workers first.  If  they  did  not  buy  at  his  price, 
the  board  of  directors  would  set  a  price.  If 
their  figure  was  not  satisfactory,  he  could  then 
offer  it  for  sale  outside,  but  not  for  less  than  he 
had  offered  it  to  the  other  stockholders. 

If  business  was  booming,  stock  brought  a  good 
premium.  If  there  was  plenty  of  work  in  sight, 
particularly  good  premiums  were  offered.  If 
the  future  was  not  more  than  normally  bright, 
stock  would  sell  only  at  a  discount.  The  stock- 
holders, of  course,  received  standard  wages,  be- 
sides the  dividends  on  the  stock. 

Control  of  the  cooperative  company's  affairs 
was  vested,  at  the  start,  in  a  board  of  nine  di- 
rectors, chosen  from  the  working  stockholders, 
including  the  president,  vice-president,  treas- 
urer, and  secretary.  All  complaints  were  re- 
ferred to  a  shop  committee  of  three,  whose  dic- 
tum was  final.  The  board  of  directors  selected 
the  shop  foreman,  who  served  until  replaced  by 
another  choice  of  the  board. 

Naturally  enough  there  were  many  incidents 
that  required  diplomacy,  and  the  experimenters 
had  a  large  and  valuable  experience  in  seeing 
things  from  the  standpoint  of  an  employer. 
There  were  many  long  conferences  over  the  shop 
and  business  policy. 

As  the  original  cooperators  sold  their  shares 
to  other  stockholders,  it  became  necessary  to  hire 
men  to  take  the  places  of  the  sellers,  who  left. 
Some  who  sold  their  stock  remained  at  work  as 
the  employees  of  their  former  partners.  Thus, 
there  are  now  a  former  president  and  other  ex- 
officers  working  at  the  bench.  The  men  now 
work  by  the  piece. 

One  noteworthy  feature  of  the  experiment  in 
cooperation  is  the  number  of  men  who,  from  it, 
started  in  business  for  themselves.  It  proved  a 
practical  school  of  business  for  them.  It  incited 
many  of  the  original  stockholders  to  quit  the 
shop  and  enter  some  enterprise  as  proprietor. 

The  present  owners  of  the  thirty-four  shares 
of  stock  are  doing  a  good  business,  and  feel  in- 
dependent enough  to  fix  their  own  scale  of  wages 
and  tell  the  union  that  they  will  run  an  open 
shop  if  they  want  to. 


THE    PROGRESS    CHINA    IS    MAKING. 


BY  PROFESSOR  JEREMIAH  W.    JENKS. 
(Member  of  the  Commission  on  luterntitional  Exchange.) 


CHINA  has  been  generally  referred  to  until 
of  late  years  as  an  unprogressive  country, 
with  her  industries  stagnant,  her  government 
asleep.  Since  the  Boxer  troubles  in  1900,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  feeling  that  there  is  more 
energy  in  China,  however  misdirected,  than  had 
been  supposed.  There  has  been  much  talk,  too, 
of  railroads,  telegraphs,  technical  schools,  and 
other  evidences  of  Western  culture,  so  that 
many  have  wondered  if  China  were  not  about 
to  give  us  an  example  of  an  Oriental  nation 
taking  on  Western  habits  of  thought  and  living, 
such  as  has  been  given  us  by  Japan.  But  there 
has  been  much  misconception  about  these 
changes,  and  the  reasons  for  them.  We  need 
a  closer  study. 

CHINESE    IDEALS    DIFFERENT    FROM    OURS. 

The  Chinese  have  not  been  asleep.  The 
marked  intelligence,  the  untiring  vigilance,  the 
mental  acuteness,  shown  even  by  the  ordinary 
laundryman,  or  coolie,  who  has  found  his  way 
to  America  would  serve  to  show  that  even 
the  lowest  in  the  population  have  an  active  in- 
telligence and  business  qualifications  far  sur- 
passing those  of  many  other  peoples  whom  we 
have  been  disposed  to  rank  higher  in  the  social 
scale.  It  is,  however,  difficult  for  any  one  to 
judge  others  justly  when  their  views  of  life, 
their  habits  of  living,  and  their  ideals  are  differ- 
ent, and  we,  in  consequence,  have  largely  mis- 
judged the  Chinese,  thinking  them  backward 
when  they  are  merely  different  ;  uncultured,  sim- 
ply because  they  do  not  care  for  our  culture  ; 
degraded  because  some  of  their  practices,  be- 
ing strange  to  us,  have  seemed  to  us  wrong. 
A¥e  should  do  better,  perhaps,  if  we  were  to 
realize  that  their  judgments  of  us  have  been  no 
less  severe,  that  their  contempt  for  us  has  been 
no  less  scornful  than  ours  for  them,  and  that, 
after  all,  their  judgment  has  perhaps  been  about 
as  nearly  right  as  ours.  From  our  own  point 
of  view,  of  course,  we  shall  appear  to  ourselves 
to  be  the  better,  the  more  progressive  ;  but  we 
must  also  expect  that  from  their  point  of  view 
they  will  appear  to  themselves  to  be  thd  nation 
most  in  advance. 

We  would  hardly  deny  that,  when  we  con- 
trast ourselves  with  the  Chinese,  we  are  refer- 
ring largely   to   our   mechanical   inventions,   to 


our  extended  commerce,  to  our  habits  of  living 
which  add  to  our  physical  comforts, — in  short,  to 
the  progi'ess  that  we  have  made  in  controlling 
natural  forces.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
say  that  all  of  these  things  are  matters  of  sec- 
ondary consequence  ;  that  they  consider  of  far 
more  importance  than  these  material  things 
peace,  comfort  among  the  people,  scholarship, 
right  living,  observance  of  the  family  relations, 
reverence  for  parents  and  ancestors,  devotion  to 
the  Emperor  ;  and  althougli  we  might  call  atten- 
tion to  the  multitudes  of  examples  of  officials 
who,  through  their  selfish  corruption,  have  be- 
trayed the  welfare  of  their  country,  to  ignorance 
of  the  simplest  sanitary  principles  which  has  led 
to  an  appalling  death-rate  in  their  centers  of 
population,  and  to  their  readiness  to  gratify 
their  lower  sensual  natures  in  ways  that  would 
shock  the  moral  sense  of  an  American  commu- 
nity, we  should  still  have  to  confess  that  nowhere 
else  in  the  world,  perhaps,  is  there  to-day  so 
active  and  so  universal  a  regard  for  the  higher 
learning,  as  they  understand  it,  so  universal  and 
profound  a  reverence  for  the  teachers  of  culture 
and  moi'als,  and  so  rigid  an  observance  on  the 
part  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  of  their 
principles  of  religion  and  morals,  however  ill- 
defined  and  crude  and  false  from  our  view-point 
these  principles  may  be.  But  they  are  changing, 
and  in  our  direction. 

MEANS    OF    COMMUNICATION. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  for  witty  comment 
on  the  part  of  travelers  in  the  interior  of  China 
is  the  Chinese  road.  Many  of  the  great  high- 
ways which  have  served  as  the  arteries  of  inland 
commerce  for  centuries  are  never  worked,  so 
that  the  active  winds,  blowing  away  the  dust 
raised  by  the  cart-wheels  for  centuries,  have 
made  out  of  roads  deep  channels,  sometimes  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  deep,  like  huge  ditches  cut 
through  the  fields,  and  in  order  to  escape  these 
trenches,  which  at  times  become  flowing  rivers, 
the  roads  have  spread  over  the  surrounding 
fields  as  far  as  the  owners  would  permit.  But 
since  the  railroads  have  begun  to  show  the 
great  advantages  of  a  more  rapid  interchange  of 
goods  between  the  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  since  the  Chinese  have  begun  to  learn 
some  of  the  advantai>:es  that  come  from  more 
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ai'tive  governmental  intervention,  in  many  places 
the  local  officials  have  begun  to  repair  the  roads, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  comnumity  is  being 
kept  to  the  fore,  as  against  the  selfish  interests 
of  individuals.  Although  only  a  beginning  has 
been  made,  there  is  perhaps  no  other  single  fact 
more  significant  of  the  "Western  way  of  looking 
at  things  than  that  the  public  highways  are,  in 
some  localities,  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  be- 
longing to  the  public,  and  as  subject  to  adminis- 
tration in  the  interests  of  the  piiblic. 

The  foreigners,  of  course,  have  been  most 
prominent  in  advocating  the  building  of  rail- 
roads over  the  lines  of  the  great  highways  of 
commerce  in  China.  We  all  know  the  opposi- 
tion which  was  at  first  raised  to  the  introduction 
of  the  railroads,  partly  because  they  were  new, 
partly  for  the  re'asons  so  long  advocated  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  that  they  would 
ruin  the  traffic  by  animal  power,  and  largely 
also  because  in  many  cases  they  were  certain 
to  disturb  the  ancestral  graves.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  two  or  three  roads  already  built  have 
shown  their  benefits  so  clearly,  even  to  the 
great  masses  of  the  common  people,  who  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  traveling,  packing  themselves 
by  thousands  into  the  open  tliird-class  cars, 
that,  witli  the  practical  sense  for  which  the  Chi- 
nese have  long  been  distinguished,  they  are  rap- 
idly finding  means  to  overcome  the  difficulties. 
The  foreigners  have  shown  themselves  willing 
to  pay  for  the  lands  used  by  the  road.  The  line 
can,  without  much  difficulty,  ordinarily,  be  laid 
so  as  to  avoid  the  tombs  of  the  great,  while  the 
payment  of  a  few  dollars, — say,  from  three  to  five, 
— for  the  grave  of  a  poor  man  is  ample  to  con- 
vince his  surviving  relatives  that  his  spirit  can 
rest  in  peace  equally  well  in  some  neighboring 
locality.  Owing  to  the  political  complications 
which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  foreign  concessions,  the  Chinese  are  rapidly 
reaching  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the  roads 
to  be  built  hereafter  should  be  constructed  either 
solely  with  Chinese  capital,  or  at  least  with 
sufficient  Chinese  capital  to  keep  the  control. 
Doubtless,  in  many  cases  the  Chinese  are  unduly 
prejudiced,  but  they  have  at  times  been  most 
unfairly  treated.  Comparatively  soon,  however, 
they  will  learn  how  to  get  the  benefit  of  foreign 
experience  for  their  railroads,  while  at  the  same 
time  protecting  themselves  against  foreign  domi- 
nation. This  is  sure  :  the  Chinese  are  determined 
to  have  their  country  reasonably  well  equipped 
with  railroads  in  the  not-distant  future  ;  and 
then,  beyond  all  question,  the  Chinese  people  will 
so  patronize  these  roads,  both  for  passengers  and 
for  freight,  that  all  those  lines  which  are  laid 
out  with  due  care  will  be  a  financial  success. 


Years  ago  the  Chinese  officials  had  recognized 
the  advantages  of  instantaneous  communication 
by  telegraph,  so  that  lines  were  promptly  built, 
and  now  there  are  telegraph  lines  throughout 
China  in  all  the  provinces,  even  in  many  cities 
of  relatively  small  importance.  Although  these 
lines  are  chiefly,  possibly,  for  government  use, 
they  are  still  used  commercially,  and  in  time 
this  may  well  become  the  chief  use.  In  the 
larger  cities,  such  as  Shanghai  and  Tien-tsin, 
the  telephone  is  in  common  use,  not  only  among 
the  foreigners,  but  with  the  abler  Chinese  as 
well,  while  even  the  long-distance  telephone  be- 
tween Peking  and  Tien-tsin  is  in  constant  use 
by  the  officials.  The  modern  post-office  facili- 
ties in  the  larger  places  are  good,  and  are  cheap- 
er than  in  America.  Modern  inventions,  like 
the  bicycle  and  automobile,  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  use,  and  where  they  are  suited  to  Chinese 
habits  they  soon  become  popular.  Even  in  the 
far  interioi',  hundreds  of  miles  from  seacoast  or 
railroad,  kerosene  oil  from  Russia  or  America  is 
in  frequent  use,  while  hand  mirrors  and  other 
toilet  articles  from  Germany  are  displayed  in 
many  shops. 

EDUCATIONAL    PROGRESS. 

Although  most  of  the  Chinese  doubtless  still 
believe  that  their  system  of  education  is  far  bet- 
ter from  the  standpoint  of  the  higher  culture 
than  Western  training,  their  sad  experience  with 
foreigners  in  warfare,  and  the  practical  evidence 
of  the  superior  power  of  the  foreigners  in  secur- 
ing many  kinds  of  comforts  which  even  the  Chi- 
nese recognize  as  beneficial,  have  led  them  to  see 
that  Western  learning  cannot  be  ignored.  In 
many  of  the  public  examinations,  therefore,  ques- 
tions in  foreign  learning  are  introduced  ;  the  mis- 
sionary schools  throughout  the  country  are  well 
patronized  by  many  of  the  Chinese,  even  when 
they  have  no  idea  of  subscribing  to  Christian 
doctrines,  and  good  technical  schools,  especially 
military  schools,  are  founded  and  supported  by 
viceroys  in  different  parts  of  China.  This  move- 
ment, particularly  the  development  of  technical 
and  military  schools,  is  bound  to  continue,  so 
that  within  a  comparatively  few  years  China 
will  possess  many  schools  which  can  give  a  fair 
degree  of  training  in  Western  learning,  while 
thousands  of  the  Chinese,  of  the  wealthy  and 
official  classes,  will  be  sent  abroad  to  get  the 
best  training  which  the  world  affords  in  the  va- 
rious lines  of  knowledge  which  they  most  desire. 

Some  foreign  countries  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize the  benefits  that  may  accrue  to  their  com- 
merce and  to  their  political  relations  with  China 
from  this  training  of  Chinese  students.  In  con- 
sequence they  are  putting  forth  great  efforts  to 
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secure  as  many  of  them  as  possible.  In  this 
competition  for  students  we  are  greatly  ham- 
pered. Students  can  be  supported  in  Belgium 
or  Germany  much  cheaper  than  in  the  United 
States,  while  in  Japan,  counting  transportation, 
from  five  to  eight  students  can  be  trained  for 
the  cost  of  one  in  the  United  States.  Some  of 
the  Chinese  viceroys  have  lamented  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  send  more  of  their  students  to  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  greater  cost,  al- 
though, other  things  being  equal,  they  prefer 
the  American  training. 

EFFICIENCY    OF    THE    ARMY. 

Not  only  are  the  Chinese  attempting  to  fit 
themselves  for  meeting  foreign  troops  by  found- 
ing military  schools  for  the  training  of  officers, 
but  the  viceroys  are  enlisting  armies  that  are 
drilling  under  foreign  instructors  and  under 
foreign-trained  Chinese,  so  that  they  may  be 
fitted,  if  the  need  should  arise,  to  meet  for- 
eign troops  on  the  battlefield.  While  Chinese 
troops,  at  the  time  of  the  China-Japan  war, 
were  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  chief  cause  of  their 
failure  was  lack  of  anything  like  competent  com- 
mand. Chinese  troops  trained  under  foreign 
officers  become  very  efficient.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  personal  bravery  of  the  Chinese, 
of  their  indifference  to  wounds  and  death,  and  of 
their  power  to  endure  hardships.  Given  trained 
officers  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  the  Chi- 
ese  soldiers  may  well  become  the  equal  of  those 
of  any  of  the  Western  nations.  Even  now,  under 
some  of  the  more  progressive  viceroys,  a  review 
that  a  decade  ago  would  have  presented  the 
sorry  spectacle  of  an  unkempt,  ill-equipped,  stt^ag- 
gling  crowd,  now  shows  trim,  well  -  clad,  well- 
armed,  well-drilled  battalions  that  can  march  as 
promptly  and  camp  in  as  orderly  a  fashion  as 
many  of  the  foreign  troops  seen  in  China  in 
1900.  It  will  not  be  many  years  before  China 
will  be  able  to  put  into  the  field  a  well-trained 
army  that  at  need  may  well  become  formidable. 
At  present  one  sees  but  the  beginnings  ;  but  the 
results  of  1896  and  1900  are  not  forgotten,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  progress- 
ive men  in  China  are  determined  to  have  a  large 
and  good  army  in  the  not-distant  future. 

Of  even  more  striking  significance  is  the  move- 
ment, recently  inaugurated,  toward  centralizing 
the  control  of  the  army.  Heretofore  the  army 
has  been  equipped  and  handled  by  the  various 
viceroys.  Now  there  is  a  central  army  board, 
which  partly  controls  the  troops  of  the  differ- 
ent viceroys  ;  and  if,  ten  years  hence,  a  great 
war  should  arise,  practically  all  the  drilled 
troops  in  China  will  be  handled  as  a  unit  and 


placed  wherever  they  can  be  made  most  effect- 
ive against  the  enemy. 

UNITY    OF    ADMINISTRATION. 

The  need  of  centralized  governmental  organi- 
zation in  all  directions  is  felt  now  more  than 
ever  before  by  most  of  the  Chinese  officials  of  the 
more  progressive  type.  Many  of  their  younger 
advisers  and  secretaries  have  studied  abroad, 
and  are  able  to  outline  the  methods  of  foreign 
centralized  administration.  Moreover,  the  suf- 
ferings of  China,  within  the  last  ten  years,  have 
shown  the  higher  officials  the  need  of  central- 
ized direction,  such  as  the  control  of  their  in- 
ternal affairs  had  never  before  made  necessary. 
The  trained  Chinese,  although  they  may  be  woe- 
fully ignorant  in  matters  of  Western  learning, 
are  by  no  means  unintelligent,  and  when  they 
see  clearly  the  need  for  change  in  their  methods 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  practical  result,  that 
change  will  be  made.  Not  merely  is  centraliza- 
tion coming  in  matters  of  military  administra- 
tion, but  their  railroad  and  mining  administra- 
tions are  being  made  uniform  and  directed  by  a 
central  board. 

In  their  late  treaties  they  have  agreed  to  es- 
tablish one  uniform  monetary  system  for  the 
whole  empire  to  take  the  place  of  the  present 
inextricably  confused  lack  of  system  in  mone- 
tary matters,  which  gives  to  almost  every  sepa- 
rate locality  in  the  huge  empire  a  local  money 
different  from  that  found  elsewhere, — a  confu- 
sion which  places  among  the  people  a  horde  of 
money-changers,  who  grow  rich  at  the  expense 
of  trade.  This  unification  of  moneys  will  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit. 

THE    BOARD    OF    COMMERCE. 

A  very  noteworthy  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Chinese  Government  toward  Western  learn- 
ing and  administration  is  the  creation  lately  of 
the  Board  of  Commerce,  which  is  to  be  the  di- 
recting authority  over  railroads,  mines,  tele- 
graphs, and  other  commercial  and  industrial 
developments  throughout  all  China.  The  head 
of  the  government,  the  Prince  of  Ch'ing,  has 
placed  his  son  in  the  presidency,  and  the  ambi- 
tious board  is  reaching  out  for  power  in  all  di- 
rections in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  most  strenu- 
ous Western  enterprise.  Doubtless,  more  or  less 
jealousy  has  arisen  and  will  arise  between  this 
board  and  others  ;  but  a  contest  for  work  and 
power  among  different  divisions  of  a  govern- 
ment is  not  unknown  elsewhere,  and  if  that  work 
can  be  kept  directed  toward  public  ends  instead 
of  private  plunder,  it  can  redound  only  to  the 
good  of  the  country  ;  while  the  taking  up  of 
commercial  questions  so  prominently  by  the  cen- 
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tral  government,  wliich  heretofore  has  practi- 
cally ignored  everything  of  the  kind,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  necessary  provision  for  the  revenue 
of  the  central  government  was  concerned,  is  a 
most  hopeful  sign  of  progress. 

YOUNGER    MEN    AS    ADMINISTRATORS. 

Another  sign  of  the  modern  spirit,  as  it  has 
in  many  cases  been  exemplifietl  of  late  years 
even  among  Western  nations,  and  in  our  own 
country,  is  seen  in  the  increasing  prominence 
given  to  young  men,  and  the  important  adminis- 
trative positions  given  into  their  care.  The 
Empress-Dowager,  although  past  seventy  years 
of  age,  and  although  she  has  been  a  conservative 
of  the  conservatives  (to  put  the  matter  mildly), 
is,  nevertheless,  from  the  best  information  that 
one  can  secure,  one  of  those  ever-youthful  spir- 
its that  do  things, — restless,  eager  for  power,  un- 
hesitating as  to  means  where  the  desired  end  is 
clearly  in  view.  She  has,  beyond  doubt,  recog- 
nized that  if  China  is  to  hold  her  own  against 
the  Western  powers,  many  of  the  Western  meth- 
ods of  administration  and  much  of  the  Western 
learning  must  be  adopted.  She  has  also  rec- 
ognized the  need  of  energy  and  thoroughness  in 
administration.  It  is  doubtless  due  as  much  to 
her  modernized  Chinese  spii'it  as  to  the  nat- 
iirally  progressive  tendencies  of  the  Emperor 
that  many  positions  formerly  held  by  aged  men, 
who  were  supposed  to  secure  success  through 
the  wisdom  of  years,  are  now  given  to  younger 
men,  whose  success  is  to  be  attained  by  energy  in 
administration.  The  most  important  viceroyal- 
ties,  with  one  exception,  are  now  held  by  vigorous 
men  not  beyond  their  prime.  Many  of  the  gov- 
ernors and  provincial  treasurers  are  young  men. 
The  leading  boards  in  Peking,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  are  filled  largely  by  men  in  the  prime 
of  life,  many  of  them  under  fifty.  In  some 
instances  the  positions  most  prominent  in  honor 
are  held  by  older  men,  while  their  chief  coun- 
cilors, who  practically  direct  the  administra- 
tion, are  yoixng  men.  Until  within  a  few  years 
men  of  foreign  training  seemed  to  be  kept  rather 
in  the  background,  the  government  feeling  that 
they  were 'perhaps  no  longer  Chinese  in  sym- 
pathy ;  but  now  the  need  of  people  with  foreign 
training  to  cope  with  foreigners  is  increasingly 
felt,  and  to-day  many  important  secretaryships, 
with  practically  directing  power  so  long  as  the 
holders  show  sufficient  tact,  are  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  foreign  training.  This  is  possibly  the 
most  hopeful  sign  of  progress  in  the  empire. 
Even  where  men  without  foreign  training  exer- 
cise the  power,  they  are  often  men  of  the  modern 
spirit,  who  are  doing  everything  possible  to  train 
their  younger  men  in  modern  lines. 


PROGRESS    IN    THE    EMPIRE. 

The  fact  of  Chinese  progress  in  Western  meth- 
ods cannot  be  denied.  The  further  fact,  that 
this  progress  will  soon  be  greatly  intensified,  is 
also  beyond  question.  It  is,  therefore,  impor- 
tant to  inquire  what  are  the  motives  of  the 
(Hiinese  Government  in  encouraging  this  devel- 
opment. The  niotives  determine  the  use,  hostile 
or  friendly,  to  be  made  of  the  new  power.  Are 
the  Chinese  enamored  of  Western  learning  ? 
Do  they  humbly  think  that  they  are  being  im- 
proved by  the  adoption  of  Western  manners  ? 
Quiet  conversation  with  friendly  Chinese  who 
have  confidence  in  your  discretion  and  sympathy 
will  soon  dispel  any  such  belief.  The  humili- 
ating experiences  of  1895  and  of  1900  showed 
the  Chinese  that  in  war  they  were  no  match  for 
the  AVesterners.  The  loss  of  territory  to  France, 
to  England,  to  Germany,  to  Russia,  to  Japan, 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  aggressive 
threats  of  the  representatives  of  most  of  these 
powers  at  different  times,  convinced  them  that 
China,  as  a  territorial  and  governmental  entity, 
would  soon  cease  to  exist  if  they  did  not  make 
themselves  able  to  resist  foreign  aggression ;  have 
convinced  them,  therefore,  of  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  adopting  foreign  learning  so  far  as  it 
is  necessary  to  strengthen  them  for  war. 

Those  of  the  Chinese  who  have  Studied  abroad, 
and  have  become  familiar  with  the  foreign  home 
and  with  the  moral  excellence  of  some  of  the 
AVestern  doctrines  as  actually  lived  by  some  of 
the  best  of  the  foreign  people,  believe  that  in 
many  individual  particulars  Western  customs 
are  superior  to  their  own,  but  this  belief  is  by 
no  means  general  even  among  the  higher  classes, 
and  probably,  ^with  scarcely  an  exception,  they 
all  believe  that  in  very  many  respects  the  Chi- 
nese civilization,  and  particularly  the  Chinese 
ideals  of  life,  are  superior.  The  Chinese  are 
making  little  effort  to  cultivate  A¥estern  art,  to 
study  AVestern  literature,  to  adopt  the  AVestern 
religions,  to  adopt  even  AVestern  methods  of 
government,  except  so  far  as  these  things  con- 
tribute directly  to  their  power  of  resistance  to 
AVestern  aggression.  It  is  probably  not  at  all 
unjust  to  conclude  that  the  Chinese  are  not  adopt- 
ing AVestern  methods  because  they  recognize 
their  essential  superiority,  but  because  they  will 
thereby  be  better  enabled  to  meet  the  AVestern- 
ers  on  even  terms  in  the  contest  which  they  be- 
lieve to  be  inevitable  for  the  protection  of  Chi- 
nese territory  and  of  Chinese  civilization.  But 
the  Chinese  are  not  aggressive,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  nations  that  are  willing 
to  do  justice  will  receive  from  them  just  treat- 
ment in  return. 


LEADING    ARTICLES   OF   THE    MONTH. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


IN  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Italian 
Government,  upon  the  initiative  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,  there  will  gather,  on  May  28, 
in  Rome,  delegates  from  a  number  of  countries 
to  establish  an  international  chamber  of  agri- 
culture. The  King,  in  his  admirably  brief  anel 
clear  letter  to  Premier  Giolitti  callin";  the  con- 


KING   VICTOR   EMMANUEL  III. 


ference,  gives  credit  for  the  idea  to  an  Ameri- 
can, Mr.  David  Lubin,  of  California,  who,  he 
says,  explained  the  idea  to  him  "  with  the  warmth 
that  comes  from  sincere  conviction."  Mr.  Lu- 
bin, in  explaining  why  he  chose  Italy  to  pro- 
mulgate the  idea,  says  :  "  Italy,  being  a  nation  of 
medium  importance  in  international  agriculture, 
would  not  arouse  the  jealousy  of  other  nations 
in  issuing  the  call."  Furthermore,  "the  beau- 
ties of  Italian  soil  and  the  classic  glories  of  her 
history  form  an  attraction  for  foreigners  of 
whatsoever  nationality,  and  arouse  the  affection 
and  sympathy  of  all  nations."  The  idea  was 
first  publicly  expressed  at  Budapest  in  1S9G, 
but  was  the  growth  of  thirteen  years'  thought 
and  work  preceding  this  date.      In   an  address 


at  Vienna,  in  March  last,  Mr.  Lubin  outlined 
the  history  of  his  idea  and  told  of  his  efforts  to 
secui-e  protection  for  the  staples  of  American 
agriculture  by  a  bounty  on  exports  of  the  same. 
The  invitation  of  the  Italian  Government  was 
at  once  approved  by  a  number  of  different  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States,  among  them 
the  National  Allied  Agricultural  Associations 
of  America  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  these  organizations  together  representing 
nearly  four  million  wage-earners.  In  urging 
President  Roosevelt  to  send  delegates  to  the 
conference,  these  organizations  suggested  the 
desirability  of  his  naming  at  least  one  real  farm- 
er and  one  ranchman.  Evidently  not  moved 
by  this  appeal,  the  President  named,  as  represent- 
atives of  the  Government,  Hon.  Henry  White, 
the  new  ambassador  to  Italy,  and  Mr.  Albert  F. 
Woods,  vegetable  pathologist  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Early  in  April,  the  general  com- 
mittee decided  that  each  country  might  be  repre- 
sented, in  addition  to  tlie  government  delegates, 
by  delegates  from  agricultural  associations. 

SOME    ITALIAN     COMMENT. 

All  of  the  Italian  reviews  which  comment  at 
all  on  the  coming  congress  are  warm  in  their 
praise  of  the  King  for  his  effort  in  behalf  of 
agriculturists.  The  Rassegna  Nuzio7iaIe  (Flor- 
ence) contents  itself  with  presenting  the  official 
documents,  without  comment.  The  editor  of 
the  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome),  however.  Deputy 
Maggiorino  Ferraris,  waxes  eloquent  in  praise 
of  the  King  and  the  project,  which  is  quite  in 
line  with  many  articles  he  has  published  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years.  In  the  Italia  Moderna 
(Rome)  there  are  two  articles  on  the  subject, — 
one  by  Signer  A.  Agresti,  warmly  supporting 
the  plan,  and  another  by  Signer  Antonio  Mon- 
zilli,  caustically  criticising  the  whole  scheme  as 
ill-advised  and  inadequate  to  combat  the  evils 
from  which  Italian  agriculture  suffers. 

The  idea  is  perhaps  best  stated  in  the  para- 
graph of  the  King's  letter  following  the  intro- 
duction, in  which  he  mentions  the  need  of  more 
solidarity  among  agriculturists.     He  says  : 

For  this  reason,  an  International  institution,  abso- 
lutely unpolitical  in  its  aims,  which  would  have  before 
it  the  conditions  of  a^i'iculture  in  the  different  coun- 
tries of  the  world  ;  which  would  notify  periodically  the 
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quantity  and  tlie  ([iiality  of  the  crops  in  hand,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  production  of  snch  crops  and  render  less 
costly  and  more  rapid  the  trade  in  same  and  facilitate 
the  attainment  of  a  more  favorable  settlement  of 
prices,  would  be  most  hit^hly  beneficial.  This  institu- 
tion, acting  in  unison  with  the  various  national  associ- 
ations already  constituted  for  similar  purposes,  would 
also  furnish  reliable  information  as  to  the  demand  and 
supply  of  agricultural  labor  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  so  as  to  provide  emigrants  with  a  safe  and  use- 
ful guide  ;  it  would  promote  those  agreements  neces- 
sary for  collective  defense  against  diseases  of  plants 
and  domestic  animals  which  cannot  be  successfully 
fought  by  means  of  partial  action ;  and,  lastly,  it 
would  exercise  a  timely  influence  on  the  development 
of  societies  for  rural  cooperation,  for  agricultural  insur- 
ance, and  for  agrarian  credit. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    SUCH    A    CHAMBER. 

Discussing  these  concrete  functions.  Deputy 
Ferraris,  in  liis  article  in  the  Nuova  Antologia, 
says  :  "  Celebrated  above  all  is  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  whose  publica- 
tions, as  to  those  of  the  decennial  agricultural 
census,  the  whole  world  is  debtor  for  a  rich 
treasure  of  information  and  observations."  As 
Germany  conferred  vast  benefits  by  suggesting 
the  Universal  Postal  Union,  so  Italy  will  do  by 
her  initiative  in  uniting  all  the  national  institu- 
tions for  the  furtherance  of  agriculture.  This 
first  function,  he  states,  might  develop  in  the 
following  directions  : 

1.  Statistical,  in  gathering  information  as  to  prices, 
production,  transportation,  and  commerce  of  agricul- 
tural products. 

2.  Economic,  as  concerns  property  conditions,  agri- 
cultural and  miortgage  credit,  cooperation,  tariffs,  and 
transportation. 

3.  Technical,  respecting  the  progress  of  scientific 
agriculture,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  agricultural 
machinery. 

4.  Legislative,  concerning  agrarian  legislation  in  the 
various  countries. 

5.  Social,  as  regards  emigration,  wages,  conditions 
of  living,  hygiene,  and  provident  and  beneficent  in- 
stitutions for  peasants  and  agricultural  laborers. 

6.  Commercial,  as  a  bureau  of  information  for 
producers  and  consumers  of  the  whole  world. 

Both  Deputy  Ferraris  and  Signor  Agresti  (in 
his  article  in  the  Italiii  Muderna)  argue  as  to  the 
need  of  agriculturists  organizing  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  associated  workmen  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  monopolizing  capitalists  on  the 
other,  though,  as  the  latter  writer  urges,  tliis  or- 
ganization should  not  be  an  aggressive,  hostile 
act,  but  rather  a  movement  to  raise  up  the  most 
numerous  class  of  laborers  from  the  oppression 
and  misery  in  which  they  now  live. 

To  be  fruitful,  the  struggle  against  secular  habits, 
against  now  decrepit  .social  forms,  cannot  and  should 
not  be  monopolized  by  a  single  class,  either  that  of  the 
capitalists  or  that  of  the  industrial  proletariat,  but 


.should  be  the  common  work  of  men  who  all  seek  by 
their  individual  means  to  harmonize  the  collective  in- 
terests so  as  to  render  all  equally  dear  and  equally  bene- 
ficial to  all. 

Signor  Agresti  says,  further  :  "  It  is  certain 
that  a  bourse,  established  by  the  governments  in 
the  interests  of  agricultural  producers,  from 
which  would  be  sent,  directly  to  the  seats  of  the 
associated  organizations,  the  information  spe- 
cially interesting  the  producers,  would  be  the 
most  powerful  and  energetic  defense  against  the 
trusts,  the  monopolies,  and  the  artificial  manipu- 
lation of  prices." 

"AGRICULTURE    MUST    ORGANIZE." 

The  dignified  daily  of  Rome,  the  Trihuna,  in 
commenting  on  this  project,  says  : 

Agriculture  must  organize.  Not  only  must  this  be 
done  for  a  locality,  but  for  all  localities.  And  all  of  these 
organizations  must  be  united  in  a  federation  which 
shall  guide  and  direct,  for  without  this  central  body 
the  isolated  unions  would  be  powerless.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  whole  of  the  matter,  for  the  price  of 
agricultural  products  is  not  alone  determined  by  local 
and  national  conditions,  but  also  and  preeminently  by 
international  conditions.  And  it  is  exactly  this  inter- 
national field  which  regulates  and  fixes  the  prices  of 
farming  products,  that  to-day  is  taken  care  of  by  com- 
merce and  finance  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rightful  party 
in  interest, — namely,  the  farmer. 

Periodicals  in  other  countries  comment  appre- 
ciatively on  the  idea.  The  London  Standard  con- 
siders that  "a  chamber  of  commerce,  such  as  the 
King  of  Italy  suggests,  cannot  but  render  more 
general,  and  put  at  the  disposition  of  all  agricul- 
turists in  every  country,  that  economical  and 
commercial  knowledge  which  is  particularly  ne- 
cessary to  render  their  occupation  flourishing 
and  profitable."  The  Humanite,  of  Paris,  thinks 
that  "the  idea  is  excellent.  By  means  of  the 
multiplication  of  international  organs  we  shall 
prepare,  not  only  the  peace  of  the  world,  but 
also  the  liberation  of  the  workman."  The  Ber- 
liner Tageblatt  believes  that  "the  institution  will 
be  for  the  comparative  study  of  agriculture  what 
the  international  office  of  longitude  of  Paris  is 
for  the  development  of  the  metric  system."  Mr. 
Nugent  Harris,  secretary  of  the  society  of  Eng- 
lish Agriculturalists,  says  (in  the  London  Daily 
News)  :  "  The  International  Institute  will  be  the 
crown  of  the  work  we  are  accomplishing  in  Eng- 
land. That  which  our  general  society  does  here, 
the  project  of  the  King  of  Italy  will  do  for  the 
whole  world." 

It  was  reserved  for  an  article  by  an  Italian 
(the  paper  of  Signor  Monzilli  in  the  Italia  Mo- 
derna  already  referred  to)  to  severely  criticise 
the  whole  scheme.  Mr.  Lubin,  says  Signor 
Monzilli,   argues  only   from    conditions   in   the 
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United  States.  All  through  the  ages,  he  con- 
tinues. Europe  has  been  familiar  with  organiza- 
tions of  workmen  and  merchants,  wliile  agricul- 
tui'e  has  been  content  to  dwell  apart,  selling  its 
products  and  satisfied  with  the  aid  lent  by  in- 
dustrial labor  and  commerce  in  making  up  and 
disposing  of  these  products.  Certainly,  the  un- 
precedented proportions  of  modern  industrial 
organizations  have  acted  upon  agriculturists, 
but  not  in  the  way  Mr.  Lubin  claims, — at  least, 
not  in  Europe,  where  railroad  rates  are  con- 
trolled by  the  state.  Signor  Monzilli  thinks  the 
action  of  the  trusts  in  raising  prices  is  against 
the  interests  of  consumers,  surely,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  producers,  though  naturally  in  less 
degree  than  for  the  trusts  themselves. 

"In  reality,  a  trust  is  not  possible  without 
the  aid  of  the  producers,"  he  declares.  He 
further  says  that  trusts  such  as  Mr.  Lubin  de- 
scribes cannot  exist  in  Europe,  whose  varied 
products,  participating  in  the  world's  markets, 
so  far  as  he  knows,  do  not  feel  the  influence  of 
the  trusts. 

Moreover,  to  put  an  end  to  the  "chaos  and  anarchy" 
that  Mr.  Lubin  thinks  exist,  he  would  fight  by  an  or- 
ganization identical  with  that  of  industry.  We  should 
have,  then,  great  trusts  of  agricultural  producers 
which  should  hold  high  the  prices  of  products  to  assure 
to  the  agriculturists  the  greater  profits  that  now,  as  he 
asserts,  go  only  to  the  pockets  of  the  trust  members. 
For  the  consumers,  the  situation  would  remain  un- 
changed. 

In  short,  Signor  Monzilli  deems  that  action 
against  the  trusts  should  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  consumers,  and  that  it  should  be  begun  by 


a   great   industrial  and   commercial  nation  like 
England. 

WOULD    THE    IDEA    BE    FEASIBLE  ? 

This  writer  lays  agricultural  poverty  in  the 
older  countries  largely  to  the  enormously  in- 
creased production,  not  only  of  new  fields  more 
favorably  situated,  but  also  of  the  older  lands, 
and  the  growing  cheapness  and  ease  of  trans- 
portation. Add  to  this  the  greater  fiscal  bur- 
dens of  European  agriculture,  the  greater  ex- 
pense of  cultivating  the  soil,  the  greater  cost  of 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  rise  in  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  producers,  and,  accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  the  bad  state  of  agriculture 
is  fully  accounted  for.      He  adds  : 

These  causes  can  certainly  not  be  removed  by  the 
international  organization  conceived  by  Mr.  Lubin. 
The  struggle  will  continue  intense.  Every  country 
will  seek  to  adopt  all  the  means  it  deems  proper  to 
produce  more  and  at  less  cost,  in  order  to  overcome  the 
competition  of  the  others,  and,  as  in  the  past,  every 
country  will  have  recourse  to  tariff  to  make  up  for  the 
greater  cost  of  its  own  products  compared  with  those 
of  foreign  countries. 

Moreover,  he  thinks  the  lack  of  organization 
and  solidarity  of  the  agriculturists  must  be  great- 
ly exaggerated,  when  just  now  they  are  imposing 
their  will  on  European  governments.  He  cites 
France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  even 
Switzerland,  as  recent  scenes  of  triumph  for  the 
agrarians  in  forcing  new  tariffs  and  new  laws. 
Italy,  indeed,  has  done  less  in  this  line,  but,  he 
asks,  is  it  necessary  to  call  an  international  con- 
gress to  take  note  of  her  weakness  in  this  respect  ? 


BRITISH  AGRICULTURE,— GERMANY'S  EXAMPLE. 


AMERICA  may  yet  profit  from  the  experience 
of  older  countries  in  the  husbanding  of 
natural  resources. 

Mr,  0.  E.  Eltzbacher  contributes  to  the  Con- 
temporary  Review  a  very  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive paper  on  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
Germany.  Germany  became  prosperous  by  imi- 
tating England  ;  now  England  must  go  to  school 
to  Germany. 

HOW    ENGLAND    LED    THE    WAY. 

Mr.  Eltzbacher  says  : 

On  the  model  of  British  agriculture  the  present  pros- 
perity of  the  agriculture  of  Germany  and  France  was 
founded,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  if  we  compare  the 
agricultural  position  of  those  countries  with  oui"s  at  the 
present  day.  Cooperation  for  agricultural  purposes 
first  sprang  up  in  this  country,  but,  owing  to  tlie  indif- 
ference of  the  state,  cooperation  among   farmers  has 


not  spread  far  in  Great  Britain.  In  Germany  there  is, 
on  an  average,  one  cooperative  society  for  every  three 
hundred  individual  holdings.  Great  Britain  was  the 
pioneer,  not  only  in  empiric  methods  of  cultivation  and 
in  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  but  also  in 
making  scientific  experiments  in  matters  agricultural, 
which  proved  of  incalculable  help  to  Germany.  The 
greatest  chemists  were,  and  are  still,  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen. 

WHAT  MUST  BE  DONE  NOW. 

The  sturdy  JJnglish  race  of  former  times  is  becoming 
almost  extinct,  and  is  being  replaced  by  a  puny,  stunt- 
ed, sickly,  sterile,  narrow-chested,  weak-boned,  short- 
sighted, and  rotten-toothed  race.  What  Great  Britain 
requires  for  the  salvation  of  her  agriculture  is,  in  the 
first  place,  the  gradual  creation  of  a  substantial  peas- 
ant class,  who  work  with  their  own  hands  on  freehold 
agricultural  properties  of  moderate  size.  If  we  wish  to 
possess  again  fiourishing  rural  industries,  we  must  be- 
gin at  tlie  base,  and  must  first  of  all  abolish  the  present 
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system  of  laud  tenure  and  replace  it  by  a  system  of  free- 
hold properties.  We  must  begin  by  giving  to  our  agri- 
culture a  stable,  safe,  and  permanent  basis. 

More  money  must  be  spent  on  agricultural 
education. 

The  Prussian  ministry  of  agriculture  spends  yearly 
about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  on  agricultural 
education  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  sum  total  spent 
by  all  the  German  governments  and  local  authorities 
in  this  direction  must  amount  to  about  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

Cooperative  societies  must  be  multiplied,  and 
markets  created  to  eliminate  the  middleman. 

The  German  housewife  goes  to  the  market  for  her 
supply.  In  this  country  she  has  to  go  to  the  shops,  un- 
less the  shopman  "calls  for  orders,"  and  as  the  turn- 
over of  the  average  greengrocer  is  very  small,  and  as 
the  goods  are  easily  perishable,  the  shopman  has  to 
charge  two,  three,  or  four  times  the  price  which  the 
producer  receives. 

ABOVE  ALL,  CHEAPER  RAILWAY  RATES  I 

In  the  light  of  American  agitation  for  lower 
railroad  rates,  Mr.  Eltzbacher's  complaint  against 
the  English  railroads  is  suggestive. 

While  the  German  peasants  travel  fourth-class  at 
about  a  farthing  a  mile,  and  are  allowed  to  take  into  the 
carriages,  which  are  specially  built  for  that  purpose, 
huge  baskets  full  of  produce  which  are  carried  free  of 
charge,  British  railway  charges  are  so  high,  even  for 
can-ying  large  quantities  of  farm  produce,  that  every 
night  long  strings  of  carts  may  be  seen  carrying  agri- 


cultural produce  from  the  country  into  London  and 
other  big  towns.  Only  in  that  country  which  was  the 
pioneer  in  railway  transport  the  railways  are  allowed 
to  extort  from  the  countrymen  freight  charges  which 
even  now  make  the  medieval  form  of  transport  the 
cheaper  one.  In  that  country  which,  after  Belgium, 
possesses  the  densest  railway  net  in  the  world  droves  of 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  may  be  seen  walking  from 
Scotland  to  London,  while  in  Germany  cattle  transport 
by  road  is  almost  unknown.  In  our  congested  towns, 
millions  of  poor  are  crying  for  cheap  food,  and  in  our 
deserted  and  reduced  country  districts  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  impoverished  farmers  are  crying  for  town 
prices  for  their  vegetables,  their  meat,  their  fruit,  etc. 
Yet  the  bitter  cry  of  country  and  town  remains  un- 
heard. Consumers  and  producers  cannot  meet  because 
our  railway  companies  stand  between  the  two  and  for- 
bid it  by  exacting  a  ruinous  toll  in  the  form  of  railway 
rates  which  are  without  a  parallel  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Eltzbacher  concludes  his  paper  by  saying 
that  he  has  shown  why  Germany,  which  has  a 
poor  soil,  an  unfavorable  climate,  an  unfortunate 
geographical  position  and  structure,  and  a  some- 
what dull-minded  country  population,  possesses 
a  powerful,  flourishing,  and  expanding  agricul- 
ture, while  Great  Britain,  which  has  the  most 
fruitful  soil  in  nortliern  Europe,  a  mild  and 
equable  climate,  a  most  favorable  geographical 
position  and  structure,  an  enterprising  and  ener- 
getic population,  and  a  great  agricultural  past, 
has  rural  industries  which  have  been  decaying 
for  three  decades.  But  the  ills  from  which  she 
suffers  are  curable,  and  that  is  the  hope  of  it. 


FRANCE  AND  THE  MILLIONS  SHE  HAS  LOANED  TO  RUSSIA. 


A  STRONG,  earnest  protest  against  any  more 
Russian  loans  from  France  appears  in  La 
lievtie,  under  the  title  "  How  to  Save  Our  Nine 
Milliards  "  (9,000,000,000  francs,  or  |1, 800,000,- 
000).  The  writer,  who  signs  himself  "A  Friend 
of  the  Alliance,"  declares  that  France  is  in  the 
position  of  one  who  allows  her  _/za?ice,  before  the 
solemn  act  of  marriage,  to  take  possession  of  her 
dowry.  Before  receiving  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
real  sentiments  of  her  august  ally,  France  has 
imprudently  loaned  her  all  her  money.  How  much 
does  the  loan  amount  to  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  precisely,  for  in  her  capacity  of  generous 
lover,  unable  to  reckon  the  amount,  France  has 
given  whatever  Russia  has  asked.  Here  France 
seems  to  have  lost  all  notion  of  foresight.  From 
the  financial  point  of  view,  she  is  still  in  the 
honeymoon,  and  there  has  been  absolutely  no 
restraint  put  on  the  emigration  of  the  French 
public  fortune.  France,  moreover,  in  addition  to 
making  large  advances  to  Russia,  has  saved  and 
maintained  the  credit  of  her  ally. 


For  Russia  !  For  Russia  !  Always  for  Russia.  There 
is  a  war  of  madness, — France  furnishes  the  money. 
Russia  loses  her  fleet,  and  then  is  defeated  in  a  number 
of  great  battles  ;  the  stupidity  of  her  generals  and  the 
shameful  corruption  of  her  administration  is  known  to 
the  whole  world, — France  furnishes  the  money.  The 
world  begins  to  lose  all  hope  in  the  final  result  of  this 
terrible  disastei', — still  France  furnishes  the  money. 
An  internal  revolution  breaks  out ;  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment finds  itself  at  war  with  its  own  laboring 
classes,  with  its  intellectuals,  with  its  noblesse  ;  politi- 
cal assassinations  portend  the  overturn  of  the  empire 
and  the  triumph  of  revolution  ;  bombs  bursting  on  all 
sides  make  known  in  dark,  sinister  tones  the  break-up 
of  the  Russian  Empire, — and  France  still  furnishes  the 
money. 

In  October,  1904,  Russia's  debt  to  France  was 
said  to  amount  to  twelve  thousand  million  francs, 
but  in  1897  it  was  estimated  to  have  reached 
eleven  thousand  millions,  and  certain  economists 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  put  the  amount  at  four- 
teen or  fifteen  thousand  million  of  francs.  The 
writer,  however,  is  willing  to  take  as  the  debt 
the  miumium   of   nine  thousand  million  francs 
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(about  one  tliousand  eight  hundred  million 
dollars),  which  is  the  sum  acknowledged  by  the 
official  representatives  of  the  Russian  treasury 
at  the  beginning  of  1904. 

Her  immense  sacrifices  of  money,  this  writer 
continues,  have  given  France  the  right  to 
speak  plainly  to  her  ally.  What,  then,  are 
the  contingencies  which  France  has  to  fear  ? 
And  what  are  the  duties  which  she  owes  to 
her  ally  ? 

The  public  debt  of  Russia,  according  to  the 
writer,  surpasses  the  public  debts  of  Prussia  and 
all  the  German  states  put  togethei'.  It  has  risen 
from  4,423,000,000  rubles  in  1889  to  6,644,000,- 
000  rubles  in  1903,  during  fourteen  years  of 
peace.  There  are  other  liabilities  besides,  such 
as  the  railway  guaranties   of  the  treasury,  etc. 


M.   KOKOVTSEV. 

(Russian  minister  of  finance.) 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  money 
borrowed  from  France  has  been  spent  on  useless 
armaments  or  unproductive  industries.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  sacrifices  of  every  kind  which 
the  war  will  necessitate,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  the  material  position  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire will  be  defective  for  many  a  year. 

The  Russian  people  recognize  the  folly  of  con- 
tinuing the  war  with  Japan,  and  Russia  can  only 
look  to  France  for  more  money  ;  but  in  making 
further  loans  France  will  not  only  risk  losing 
these,  but  the  previous  loans  as  well.  Why  does 
the  Russian  Government  not  have  the  moral 
courage  shown  by  Italy  after  her  defeat  by 
Menelik  of  Abyssinia  ?  She  admitted  the  de- 
feat, stopped  the  useless  destruction  of  men  and 


property,  and  thus  won  the  respect  of  the  en- 
tire civilized  world. 

Another  risk  is  the  varying  value  of  the 
ruble.  Again,  the  State  Bank  of  Russia,  unlike 
those  of  France,  England  or  Germany,  is  not 
independent  of  the  government.  There  is,  in- 
deed, little  serious  financial  control  in  Russia. 
The  writer  quotes  official  figures  which  were 
published  to  show  that  while  the  Russian  ex- 
penditure increased  in  1904,  the  receipts  had 
gone  up  in  like  proportion  ;  but  the  writer 
maintains  that  on  closer  examination  of  this 
budget  it  was  found  that  the  sum  borrowed 
from  France  in  1904  figured  in  the  receipts. 

Apart  from  material  interests,  France  must 
not  forget  her  moral  interests.  Seeing  that  the 
division  between  the  Russian  Government  and 
the  Russian  people  is  so  great,  France  ought  not 
to  aid  the'  bureaucracy  which  oppresses  and 
ruins  the  people.  What  right  has  France  to 
speak  of  friendship  or  sympathy  if  by  her 
loans  she  is  contributing  to  the  continuance  of 
the  war  and  the  maintenance  of  the  autocracy  ? 

France  and  Japan's  Resources. 

In  the  following  number  of  La  Revue,  the 
same  writer  discusses  "The  French  Millions  and 
the  Finances  of  Japan."  Affairs  are  progress- 
ing rapidly  toward  peace,  says  this  writer,  and 
the  French  people  can  render  no  greater,  more 
valuable,  service  to  their  allies,  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, than  in  encouraging  them  in  every  way  pos- 
sible to  put  an  end  to  their  mad  war.  Peace  once 
concluded,  and  real  liberty  once  accorded  to  the 
citizens  of  Russia,  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  whatever  that  as  many  millions  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  rational  evolution  of  Russia's 
destiny  will  be  furnished  by  France.  The  re- 
public will  loan  in  unlimited  amounts  for  the 
works  of  peace,  but  not  another  centime  should 
she  advance  for  cannon  and  stores  which  are 
destined  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese. 

A  close  analysis  follows  of  the  economic  re- 
sources of  Japan,  which,  this  writer  confesses, 
are  much  greater  than  France  or  the  rest  of 
Europe  had  supposed.  The  resources  of  Japan, 
says  "A  Friend  of  the  Alliance,"  are  such  that 
those  who  are  counseling  a  prosecution  of  the 
war  by  Russia  are  really  not  friends  of  the  Rus- 
sian people,  but  are  working  for  Japan.  His 
analysis  of  the  economic  and  industrial  capacity 
of  the  Japanese  people  shows  that  even  in  war 
time  their  production  and  finances  have  stood 
the  tests  and  increased.  All  this,  he  points  out, 
has  impressed  the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  while 
Russia  finds  it  difficult  to  secure  further  finan- 
cial assistance,  Japan  can  borrow  on  excellent 
terms  even  in  Germany. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  MUKDEN. 


IT  is  now  genei'ally  conceded  that  the  battle 
of  Mukden  (February  20  to  March  15)  was 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  in  his- 
tory. The  plan  on  the  following  page  shows 
the  main  positions  of  the  Japanese  and  Russian 
forces  at  the  opening  and  middle  stages  of  the 
contest.  During  the  last  days  of  February,  the 
center  of  the  Russian  army  rested  on  the  Sha-ho. 
Its  right  wing,  commanded  by  General  Kaulbars, 
was  distant  from  its  left  wing,  commanded  by 
General  Linevitch,  present  commander-in-chief, 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  By  the 
seizure  of  a  pass  on  his  right  wing,  the  Japanese 
drew  Kuropatkin's  attention  to  his  left.  This 
they  followed  up  by  a  great  flanking  movement, 
under  General  Kuroki,  commanding  the  Japa- 
nese right.  While  the  Russians  were  thus  kept 
busy  on  their  left  flank.  General  Nogi,  with  the 
veterans  of  Fort  Arthur,  commanding  the  Jap- 
anese left,  made  a  great  turning  movement  to 
Sin-Min-Tun,  and  fell  upon  the  Russian  right, 
forcing  it  back  parallel  to  the  railway.  Kuro- 
patkin,  believing  that  the  main  Japanese  army 
was  now  on  his  flanks,  withdrew  the  larger  por- 
tion of  his  forces  from  the  front  on  the  Sha-ho. 
Oku  and  Nodzu  then  drove  a  wedge  through 
the  weakened  Russian  center,  and,  despite  all 
the  efforts  of  Linevitch,  Kaulbars,  and  Rennen- 
kampf,  forced  the  Russians  into  a  disastrous 
retreat.  According  to  the  revised  figures  of  the 
number  of  men  engaged  and  the  casualties  in 
this  battle,  Kuropatkin  had  .'^30,000  men,  Oyama 
350,000  to  400,000,  and  the  respective  losses 
were  (in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners)  :  Kuro- 
patkin, 107,000;   Oyama,  57,000. 

While  political  battles, — that  is,  battles  forced 
on  a  commander  by  political  considerations, — 
have  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in 
this  war,  the  battle  of  Mukden  does  not  come 
under  that  heading.  It  is  rather,  says  Col.  C. 
E.  Beresford,  of  the  British  army  (writing  in 
the  National  lievieiv),  an  example  of  a  chief 
abandoning  the  initiative  to  an  adversary  who 
has  chosen  his  own  time  and  place  for  attack. 
In  this  case,  Marshal  Oyama  carefully  considered 
the  character  of  his  opponent,  the  value,  num- 
ber, and  position  of  his  troops.  He  kept  the 
Russians  in  ignorance  of  his  own  force  and  dis- 
positions, and  knew  how  to  profit  by  the  favor- 
able climatic  moment.  It  was  when  the  intense 
cold  was  over,  but  the  rivers  Slia  and  Hun  in 
front  of  him  could  still  be  crossed  on  the  ice, 
that  he  began  to  deliver  his  blow.  In  brief, 
this  was  what  happened  :  Oyama,  with  his 
immediate  command  under  Nodzu,  held  the 
Russian  left  and  center,  while  Kuroki  and  Nogi 


turned  Kuropatkin's  flanks  and  Oku  split  the 
front  of  their  army  facing  on  the  Sha-ho. 
Although  the  Russian  and  Japanese  losses  to- 
gether are  officially  given  as  163,000,  they  prob- 
ably amount  to  fully  250,000  killed,  wounded, 
niissing,  and  prisoners.  The  results,  for  the 
world  in  general,  says  Colonel  Beresford,  in 
conclusion,  are  even  more  considerable  than 
those  of  Metz  or  Sedan. 

Every  arm-chair  critic,  every  disappointed  or  medi- 
ocre commander,  will  hastily  throw  all  the  blame  on 
Kuropatkin.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
reports  he  received  during  the  battle  were  misleading. 
He  has  had,  since  the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
an  euemy  to  deal  with  more  serious  even  than  the  Japa- 
nese. An  enemy  that  has  conquered  us  all, — the  crass 
stupidity  of  human  nature  !  If  Russia  is  wise,  she  will 
make  peace.  She  has  no  other  commander  who  can 
reverse  the  situation.  Kuropatkin  warned  her  that 
war  with  Japan  was  very  dangerous.  If  she  takes 
him,  M.  Witte,  and  Prince  Hilkoff  as  coun.selors,  she 
may  yet  be  saved  from  ruin. 

The  editor  of  the  National^  in  his  comment 
on  the  significance  of  the  battle,  says  : 

Europe  finds  itself  obliged  to  revise  its  estimate  of 
Japanese  military  capacity.  Hitherto,  though  eloquent 
tributes  have  been  paid  to  the  daring  and  devotion  of 
Japanese  troops,  and  to  the  unflinching  moral  courage 
with  which  they  have  been  liandled  by  their  officers,  it 
was  suggested  by  Western  wiseacres  that  Japanese 
genius  was  of  that  comparatively  humdrum  order 
whicli  consists  in  the  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains. 
Though  they  might  occasionally  shine  in  minor  tactics, 
they  were  incapable  of  grappling  with  the  higher  prob- 
lems of  strategy.  .  .  .  Once  more  the  carping  critics  of 
Field  Marshal  Oyama's  strategic  powers  have  been 
splendidly  answered.  It  would  be  difficult  to  match, 
from  the  most  brilliant  military  annals  of  the  past,  any 
plan  more  daring  and  simple  in  design,  and  showing 
such  constructive  capacity  in  its  execution,  than  his 
scheme  for  tlie  double  envelopment  of  the  prodigious 
army  in  front  of  him,  under  a  renowned  commander, 
whose  generalship  liad  been  even  more  eloquently  ex- 
tolled than  the  Japanese  leadership  had  been  depre- 
ciated. As  the  battle  of  Mukden  ended  in  the  rout  and 
di.sorganization  of  the  Russian  host,  with  the  loss  of 
approximately  200,000  men, — 80,000  naoi-e  than  capitu- 
lated at  Sedan, — and  an  incalculable  amount  of  mate- 
rial, the  supersession  of  General  Kuropatkin  by  General 
Linevitch,  and  the  conversion  of  every  serious  person  in 
Russia,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Czar,  to  the 

imperious  necessity  of  making   peace It  may 

fairly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the 
world. 

As  a  result  of  this  great  battle,  continues  this 
writer,  Japan  is  now  completely  master  of  the  situ- 
ation on  land  as  well  as  on  the  sea.  Her  record 
of  fifteen  months  has  been  a  marvelous  one. 

She  has  not  sustained  one  single  reverse  on  either 
element    during    a   tremendous    struggle    of    fifteen 
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months,  and,  according  to  the  most  recent  Russian 
figures,  she  has  already  disposed  of  a  Russian  army  of 
750,000  men.  Nor  is  there  visible  on  the  horizon  any 
factor  which  could  seriously  compromise  her  predomi- 
nance, unless  it  be  suggested  that  Admiral  Rozhest- 
venski's  barnacled  battleships  are  capable  of  challenging 
Japan's  command  of  the  sea.  Moreover,  as  in  this 
world  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  the  victor  has  at 
last  secured  access  to  the  money  markets  of  the  world, 
and  is  plentifully  supplied   with  the  sinews  of  war. 


The  very  financiers  who  only  the  other  day  declined  to 
accommodate  her  except  on  usurious  terms  are  now 
tumbling  over  one  another  in  their  anxiety  to  hail  the 
Rising  Sun.  There  could  scarcely  be  more  significant 
evidence  of  the  respective  positions  of  the  belligerents 
than  the  recent  refusal  of  financial  France  to  float  an- 
other Russian  loan  and  the  frantic  desire  of  the  German 
Emperor,  who  has  been  the  most  vocal  of  all  Japan's 
European  enemies,  that  German  banks  should  partici- 
pate in  financing  the  "yellow  peril." 
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RUSSIAN  WOMEN  AND   HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


IN  the  student  troubles  in  Russia,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  university  "strikes"  against 
the  autocracy,  the  dispatches  have  stated,  a  re- 
markably prominent  part  was  played  by  the 
women  students,  the  so-called  "koursistki." 
They  were  extremely  bitter  and  aggressive,  it 
seems,  and  they  used  their  influence  with  the 
male  students  in  favor  of  radical  action. 


GENERAL  GLAZOV. 

(Russian  minister  of  education.) 

ConsiderabTe  light  is  thrown  on  this  attitude 
of  the  koursistki  by  an  article  in  the  Russkaye 
Bogatstvo,  the  St.  Petersburg  radical  magazine, 
on  the  struggle  of  the  Russian  women  for  higher 
education — a  struggle  that  is  by  no  means 
ended,  and  in  which  for  about  thirty  years  the 
government,  as  represented  by  the  ministries  of 
education  and  of  the  interior,  persistently  op 
posed  them,  both  openly  and  secretly.  Tlie 
writer,  a  woman,  A.  Loutchinsky,  traces  the 
development  of  the  "  courses"  (hence  the  word 
koursistka,  one  who  attends  the  courses)  and 
provisions  or  institutions  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  her  sex  along  general  and  professional 
lines.  She  shows  that  the  imperial  government 
has  done  nothing  for,  and  a  great  deal  against, 
such  education,  and  that  whatever  Russian 
women  have  accomplished  in  this  direction  has 
been  achieved  in  spite  of  the  government.  The 
story  is  a  strange  one,  and  that  it  is  not  over- 
drawn may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it 
passed  the  censor,,  since  the  review  in   which  it 


appears  is  subject  to  the   "previous,"  or  prelim- 
inary, censorship. 

In  the  fifties  of  the  last  century,  the  St. 
Petersburg  University  opened  its  doors  to  wo- 
men. There  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  educated 
circles,  but  it  was  soon  turned  to  grief.  The 
university  was  closed  by  the  government  for 
political  reasons.  A  "free  university"  was 
then  established  under  distinguished  auspices, 
but  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  state  institution. 
When  the  latter  was  reopened,  women  were  ex- 
cluded therefrom  by  express  provision  of  its 
charter.  There  was  not  a  single  place  in  Russia 
where  a  woman  might  pursue  the  higher 
branches  of  science  and  culture.  And  this  con- 
dition, thanks  to  the  government's  prohibitions 
and  obstructions,  lasted  twenty  years.  In  1878, 
after  much  effort  and  pleading,  the  government 
authorized  the  establishment  of  new  courses  for 
women  of  a  literary,  philological,  and  scientific 
character.  The  ministry  of  the  interior  gener- 
ously offered  quarters  for  the  lectures  in  its  own 
building,  which  greatly  surprised  the  organizers. 
Indeed,  the  minister  attended  several  of  the  lec- 
tures incognito,  as  it  were,  pleasantly  remarking 
to  a  friend  that  his  own  education  had  been 
neglected  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  learn  some- 
thing of  physiology  and  anatomy. 

Soon,  however,  the  "  courses  "  had  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  building.  A  period  of  no- 
madic  existence  began,  the  government  mean- 
time prohibiting  public  appeals  and  subscrip- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  courses  and  instructing 
the  provincial  governors  to  veto  resolutions  of 
zemstvos  appropriating  money  for  the  same. 
Funds,  therefore,  had  to  be  collected  privately, 
but  so  dear  has  been  the  cause  of  higher  educa- 
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Making  a  beginning  in  Moscow.— From  Gvelot  (Paris). 
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tion  to  intellectual  Russia  that,  notwithstanding 
all  obstacles  and  official  resistance,  there  has 
never  been  any  lack  of  financial  resources. 

In  1876,  the  ministry  of  education  had  invited 
the  provincial  boards  of  education  to  consider 
the  question  of  providing  for  women's  courses 
in  all  provincial  universities,  such  courses  to  be 
rigidly  supervised  and  regulated,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  studies  to  confer  no  title,  degree, 
or  rights  whatsoever  on  the  "graduates."  Af- 
firmative decisions  were  reached  everywhere, 
and  two  years  later  the  courses  were  opened. 
But  in  1886  reaction  was  again  dominant  in  the 
capital,  and  all  the  women's  courses  were,  with- 
out a  word  of  warning,  ordered  suspended.  This 
suspension,  however,  was  never  made  quite  com- 
plete. An  uncertain  condition  ensued,  lasting 
about  three  years.  Then  the  courses  were  re- 
opened and  reorganized,  and  two  full  depart- 
ments were  created — an  historico-philological 
and  a  physico-mathematical. 


The  reactionaries  raged  and  foamed  at  the 
mouth  ;  they  warned  the  government  that  the 
courses  would  prove  hotbeds  of  revolution  and 
heterodoxy  and  "immorality."  But  public  opin- 
ion was  not  to  be  easily  disregarded.  Even  the 
ministers  had  to  defend  higher  education  of 
women  against  the  furious  assaults  of  the  zealots 
and  Bourbons.  The  work  has  gone  on  ever 
since,  private  funds  supporting  the  courses  all 
these  years.  About  fifteen  months  ago,  the  gov- 
ernment made  an  important  concession.  It  is- 
sued a  decree  placing  women  physicians  gradu- 
ated from  the  St.  Petersburg  Woman's  Medical 
Institute  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  men  so 
far  as  degrees  and  the  title  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine are  concerned.  Other  concessions  have 
been  proposed  or  made,  and  to-day  the  higher 
education  of  women  in  Russia  is  regarded  as 
firmly  established.  Governmental  opposition  is 
no  longer  feared,  though  the  koursistki  are  po- 
litically distinctly  hostile  to  the  autocracy. 


IS  RUSSIA  A  FEMININE  NATION? 


AN  experience  of  many  years  in  studying  the 
question  has  led  the  writer  of  an  article 
in  the  Monthly  Review,  Dr.  Rappoport,  to  sum 
up  the  Russian  character  as  essentially  feminine. 
When  it  is  added  that  the  doctor  is  clearly  not 
one  of  those  who  believe  in  the  intellectual  (or 
other)  equality  of  man  and  woman,  the  full 
trend  of  his  article  may  be  better  realized. 
Nevertheless,  he  qualifies  a  none  too  favorable 
estimate  by  saying  : 

The  Russian  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  becoming  and 
crystallization.  Being  a  young  people,  there  is  as  yet 
no  fixity,  no  permanent,  fundamental  trait,  in  the  Rus- 
sian. The  inequality  and  inconstancy,  the  vagueness 
and  chaos,  are  fundamental  traits  of  the  national  soul 
and  character  which  neither  time  nor  historical  events 
ever  obliterate.  The  Russian  nation  has  a  fixed  char- 
acter and  is  perfectly  constant  in  its  inconstancy.  If  it 
were  permitted  to  ascribe  sex  to  races  as  well  as  to  in- 
dividuals, I  would  say  that  psychologically  the  Rus- 
sians are  a  feminine  race. 

Woman,  according  to  Dr.  Rappoport,  is  highly 
imitative  and  assimilative  ;  much  more  adapt- 
able than  man,  more  submissive  to  customs  and 
prejudices,  more  constant  in  her  sentiments,  and 
more  conservative  in  opinion.  She  is  mison- 
eistic, — I.e.,  opposed  to  everything  new,  revolu- 
tionary, and  progressive.  Just  so,  he  tells  us, 
is  the  Russian. 

He  is  outwardly  imitative  and  assimilative,  but 
fundamentally  misoneistic  and  conservative ;  he  is 
inert,  indolent,  indifferent,  insensible,  and  submissive. 
Fatalism  and  gregariousness',  absence  of  individualism 


and  personality,  of  initiative  and  individual  genius,  a 
lack  of  originality,  of  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
and  independence  of  judgment,  constitute  the  funda- 
mental psychological  traits  of  the  Russian.  Nearly  all 
the  defects,  and  even  the  apparent  qualities,  of  the 
Russian  are  the  result  of  that  small  quantity  of  self- 
sufficiency  and  self-reliance  which  he  possesses,  of  his 
weakness  of  character,  and  his  continual  search  for 
somebody  upon  whom  he  can  cast  his  responsibilities. 
The  Russian  is  thus  elastic  and  changeable  in  his 
humor.  He  is  at  times  melancholy,  and  at  times  of 
exuberant  gayety.  Although  he  is  hospitable,  sociable, 
and  familiar,  one  cannot  rely  upon  his  promise.  His 
will-power  being  weak,  he  is  impressionable  and  enthu- 
siastic ;  this  enthusiasm,  however,  which  travelers  have 
so  often  noticed,  is  very  superficial  and  soon  cools  down. 
Concentration  of  thcenergetic  faculties  and  active  op- 
position are  traits  generally  foreign  to  the  Russian. 

His  very  insensibility  and  resignation  are  only 
additional  results  of  his  weak  submissiveness. 
He  is  resigned  because  he  is  passive,  and  he  is 
passive  because  he  has  not  strength  of  character, 
not  "  grit  "  enough  to  be  impassive.  His  very 
indifference  to  death  is  only  another  sign  of  his 
weakness.  In  any  other  country,  Kuropatkin's 
continued  defeats  and  the  unjust  government 
would  have  brought  about  a  military  and  gen- 
eral revolution.  The  Russian,  however,  merely 
says,  "Nitshevo"  (Never  mind  !). 

Yet  another  trait  of  the  Russian  is  his  re- 
ligiosity. "Paris  never  goes  to  bed,  and  Moscow 
never  ceases  to  pray."  Yet  this  very  religiosity 
has  nothing  to  do  with  real  religion.  "  Christi- 
anity has  not  yet  penetrated  the  Russian  masses." 
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Russian  authors  themselves  go  so  far  as  to  deny  the 
Russian  religious  sentiment.  In  spite  of  external  devo- 
tion, of  pilgrimages,  holy  images,  miracle-working, 
crowds  flocking  to  churches,  candles  given  to  patron 
saints,  holy  bones  of  saints  dug  up  and  worshiped  by 
Czar  and  peasant,  there  is  no  religious  faith  in  Russia. 
External  devotion  does  not  necessarily  suppose  real 
religious  sentiment. 

The  very  smallness  of  Russian  statistics  of 
criminality,  which  ai'e  considerably  less  than 
those  of  many  countries  in  western  Europe,  are 


not  allowed  by  Dr.  Rappoport  to  be  due  to  any 
superior  moral  sense,  but  merely  to  "  that  lack 
of  self-sufficiency  and  self-reliance,  to  the  ab- 
sence of  personal  responsibility  and  energy," 
already  referred  to, — to  femininity,  in  fact,  im- 
plying no  necessary  moral  superiority  whatever. 
"  The  Russian,  like  a  woman,  is  not  less  inclined 
to  commit  crimes,  but  lacks  even  the  back- 
bone necessary  to  do  so."  Weakness, — eternal 
weakness  ! 


A  REAL  REFORM  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  CENSORSHIP. 


IT  now  seems  as  though  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Czar  Nicholas'  recent  manifesto  promulgat- 
ing reforms  would  be  a  real  modification  of  the 
present  press  regulations  for  the  entire  empire. 
As  early  as  February  10,  almost  immediately 
after  the  imperial  authorization,  the  commission 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Theodore  Kobeko  held  a 
meeting  and  went  through  the  preliminary  de- 
liberations. Dr.  Kobeko  recently  gave  out,  in 
an  interview  reported,  in  the  Novoye  Vreniya, 
some  data  about  the  intentions  of  the  commis- 
sion. Representatives  of  all  the  publications  of 
the  empire  that  wish  to  participate,  he  declared, 
will  be  invited  to  do  so.  Representatives  of  all 
the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  dailies,  as  well 
as  those  from  some  of  the  better-known  provin- 
cial journals,  will  also  be  invited,  and  will  have 
the  right  of  a  "consulting  vote." 

The  first  two  questions  which  the  commission 
will  discuss  will  be  the  advisability  of  exempt- 
ing the  provincial  press  from  the  censorship, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  journals  of  the  capital 
are  now  exempted  ;  and,  secondly,  what  coercive 
measures — administrative  or  judicial — are  de- 
sirable. Dr.  Kobeko  himself  advocates  entire 
freedom  of  the  press.  He  believes  that  such 
exemption  would  greatly  improve  the  provincial 
periodicals  ;  and  he  holds  that  punishment,  when 
necessary,  should  be  inflicted  only  after  judicial 
procedure,  in  the  regular  way,  through  the 
courts.  He  gave  out  as  his  opinion  that  before 
the  end  of  the  present  year  the  new  regulations 
might  be  expected  to  be  enforced.  In  the  course 
of  a  conversation  with  a  representative  of  the 
Russ,  Dr.  Kobeko  expressed  his  opinion  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  certain  kind  of  censorship 
over  all  printed  matter,  but  that  this  should  be 
administered  with  impartiality  in  all  cases. 

Other  members  of  the  commission,  among 
them  Senators  A.  L.  Borovikov,  V.  K.  Sluchev- 
ski,  and  M.  M.  Staciulevitch,  have  expressed 
similar  views.  They  all  agree  that  the  freedom 
of  the  press  in  Russia  must  be  made  the  founda- 


tion of  all  future  legislation.  The  privilege  of 
discussing  freely  questions  that  may  arise  must 
not  be  taken  away  from  the  daily  press,  they 
declare.  One  great  reason,  said  Senator  Sluchev- 
ski,  recently,  for  the  abnormality  in  Russian 
journalism  is  the  inconsistency  of  a  few  regula- 
tions by  which  not  only  the  press,  but  even  out- 
side persons,  suffer. 

The  government,  in  endeavoring  to  protect  the  honor 
of  private  and  official  persons  against  attacks  by  the 
press,  has  created  prohibitions  to  speak  altogether  about 
certain  persons,  events,  and  so  forth,  although  such 
prohibitions  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  order  and 
peace  of  the  nation,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  guard.  .  .  .  From  my  own  experience,  I  can 
testify  that  things  have  now  assumed  a  different 
aspect. 

Senator  Staciulevitch  believes  that  there  will 
be  no  disagreement  from  the  general  opinion 
that  entire  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  only  de- 
sirable, but  necessary.  He  advocates  the  sum- 
moning of  representatives  from  all  classes  of 
periodical  literature  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussions. As  to  the  necessity  of  the  removal 
of  the  censorship,  Senator  Staciulevitch  says  : 

A  certain  Russian  journal  has  compared  the  fate  of 
the  Russian  literary  worker  with  that  of  a  horsethief, 
and  has  asked  which  is  the  better.  At  first,  such  a 
comparison  seems  preposterous,  but,  upon  going  more 
deeply  into  the  subject,  I  have  discovered  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  horsethief  is  by  far  the  preferable  one. 
No  one  can  inflict  punishment  upon  him  at  the  place 
of  his  crime,  and  he  is  generally  brought  to  court  and 
granted  a  trial.  The  literary  worker,  however,  is  pun- 
ished without  even  the  semblance  of  a  trial.  Most 
assuredly,  the  press  must  be  responsible  for  its  ac- 
tions, but  this  responsibility  shoxild  be  exacted  in  a 
legal  way. 

Every  day,  requests  for  permission  to  send 
representatives  to  the  conference  reach  St. 
Petersburg  from  the  provincial  press.  The 
society  of  "  Lovers  of  Russian  Letters  "  in  Mos- 
cow, at  its  February  meeting,  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : 
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It  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  interests  of  Rus- 
sian literature  and  enlightenment,  that  the  restrictive 
and  punitive  methods  of  censorship  be  done  away 
with  ;  it  is  necessary  to  grant  full  liberty  to  the  press, 
which  should  be  subject  only  to  court  trial  for  its 
transgressions  and  violations. 

The  editors  of  Polish  periodicals  in  Warsaw 
sent  a   telegram   to   the  presiding   officer  of  the 


conference,  also  advocating  the  freedom  of  the 
press  anil  the  abolition  of  the  censorship,  and  re- 
questing the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  con- 
ference. It  is  believed  that  their  request  will  be 
granted.  Editors  in  Kief,  Odessa,  and  Saratov 
have  made  the  same  request.  The  communica- 
tion from  the  last-named  city  also  declared  for 
the  inviolability  of  the  person  of  the  journalist. 


WHAT  THE  ZEMSTVO  HAS  ACTUALLY  DONE  FOR  THE 

RUSSIAN   MASSES. 


THE  hand  of  the  Russian  censor  reaches  out 
even  to  Scandinavia,  it  would  seem.  Sev- 
eral months  ago,  the  title-page  of  the  high-class 
Swedish  'monthly,  Nordisk  Revy  (Northern  Re- 
view), of  Stockholm,  contained  a  statement  that 
the  publication  would  be  discontinued.  Differ- 
ences with  the  Swedish  Government,  evidently 
influenced  by  Russia,  are  the  reason  for  this. 
In  the  last  number  there  is  an  elaborate  study 
of  the  Russian  zemstvo  as  an  agency  which  has 
actually  accomplished  much  good  for  the  Russian 
people.  The  writer,  who  signs  himself  "D.," 
takes  his  figures  from  official  sources,  and  makes 
a  clear  case  for  the  ability  of  the  Russian  people 
to  govern  themselves.  Thanks  to  forty  years' 
activity  of  the  zemstvos,  he  declares,  Russia  has 
been  gradually  prepared  for  a  constitution.  The 
zemstvo  is  a  real  solid  foundation  for  popular 
government,  with  great  adaptability  for  develop- 
ment. In  spite  of  many  encroachments  upon 
their  rights,  the  zemstvos  are  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  their  task. 

Outlining  the  history  of  the  zemstvo  as  an 
institution  (the  main  facts  of  which  were 
given  in  an  article  in  this  Review  for  January, 
last),  this  Vv'riter  comes  to  a  discussion  of  the 
actual  results  of  zemstvo  activity.  The  ques- 
tions which  the  zemstvo  has  to  decide  to-day 
concern  public  education,  sanitation,  hospital 
and  charity  work,  road  and  bridge  building,  the 
regulation  of  navigation  on  rivers  and  lakes, 
the  erection  and  administration  of  local  prisons, 
agriculture,  local  postal  affairs,  and  the  most 
just  distribution  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  the 
general  government.  Despite  its  difficulties  and 
the  obstacles  which  the  central  government  is 
constantly  interposing,  says  this  writer,  the 
zemstvo  has  demonstrated  i^eyond  a  doubt  that 
it  really  cares  for  the  Russian  masses. 

THE    ZEMSTVO    AND    PUBLIC    EDUCATION. 

Almost  all  of  the  public  scliools  of  the  empire 
are  administered   by  the   zemstvos.      It  is  the 


duty  of  the  school  board  chiefly  to  inspect  the 
scliools,  to  employ  and  discharge  teachers,  and 
to  close  schools  which  have  a  "dangerous  tend- 
ency." In  1830,  before  the  introduction  of  local 
self  government  as  exercised  by  the  zemstvos, 
there  existed  in  the  entire  empire  (omitting  Po- 
land)  416  high  schools  and  718  lower-grade  pub- 
lic schools.  Twenty-five  years  later,  thanks  to 
the  activity  of  the  zemstvos,  these  figures  had 
been  increased  to  439  and  1,212.  In  1856,  in 
the  thirty-four  zemstvo  governments,  there  were 
29,420,  with  1,800,900  pupils,  or  1  to  every  34 
inhabitants,  while  in  the  other  thirteen  gov- 
ernments there  were  less  than  one-third  of  the 
number  of  schools  and  pupils,  or  1  to  every  65 
inhabitants.  In  1895,  the  item  of  public  educa- 
tion in  the  zemstvo  budget  amounted  to  9,327,- 
000  rubles  ($4,663,500),  or  a  little  over  14  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  budget. 

THE    ZEAISTVO    AND    THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH. 

The  greater  part  of  the  activities  of  the  local 
self-governing  bodies  in  Russia  is  taken  up  with 
the  care  of  the  public  health  and  sanitation. 
While  it  was  ilifficult  for  the  bureaucracy  to  en- 
croach upon  the  field  of  the  zemstvo  in  this 
particular,  there  was  still  the  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition of  the  people  to  be  fought  against. 
The  success  of  the  zemstvo  in  improving  the 
public  health  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  hos- 
pitals in  the  zemstvo  governments  were  left  en- 
tirely to  the  care  of  this  institution.  In  these 
governments,  which  had  a  population  of  sixty 
millions,  before  the  zemstvo  law  came  into  effect, 
there  were  only  351  hospitals,  with  11,581  beds, 
of  which  more  than  one  thousand  were  insane 
patients.  All  of  these,  without  exception,  were 
situated  in  the  cities  ;  there  was  not  one  single 
hospital  in  the  country  districts,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  all  of  them  baffled  description.  The 
majority  of  the  patients  were  either  soldiers  or 
political  prisoners.  In  the  country  districts,  the 
only  medical  aid  given  was  by  experienced  drug- 
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gists.  For  the  use  of  the  country  peasants,  tliere 
were  but  two  luindred  sick-beds  throughout  tlie 
country.  These  were  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment serfs.  Those  who  were  in  slavery  to  the 
private  landlords  had  no  medical  aid.  The 
zemstvos  immediately  organized  the  entire  sys- 
tem, establishing  one  method  for  the  city  and 
another  for  the  country  districts.  By  1890,  the 
zemstvos  had  built  G  new  hospitals  in  the  cities, 
increasing  the  number  of  beds  to  17,900,  while 
in  the  country  districts  711  new  hospitals  were 
founded,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  more 
than  nine  thousand,  and  with  traveling  physi- 
cians in  frequent  attendance.  There  were  over 
eighteen  hundred  of  these  physicians,  and  nearly 
seven  thousand  nurses.  In  1893,  the  zemstvos 
maintained  thirty-four  asylums  for  the  insane, 
with  a  capacity  of  over  nine  thousand. 

ROADS    AND    OTHER    PUBLIC    WORKS. 

By  an  imperial  ukase  of  1868,  the  zemstvo  of 
one  of  the  governments  was  privileged  to  assume 
the  maintenance  of  all  roads  within  its  borders 
hitherto  in  the  care  of  the  state.  The  trial  proved 
so  successful  that  very  soon  other  governments 
were  permitted  also  to  look  after  their  own  roads 


and  lay  out  a  good  many  new  ones.  In  1895, 
tlio  zemstvos  expended  3,800,000  rubles  ($1,900,- 
000)  for  the  maintenance  of  roads. 

The  Russian  zemstvos  also  took  charge  of  many 
other  public  functions  which  are  maintained  by 
private  enterprise  in  other  countries.  They  pur- 
chase, for  example,  tools  and  the  products  of  agri- 
culture for  the  peasants.  In  many  cities,  also, 
they  are  in  the  business  of  bookselling — when 
the  imperial  censor  will  allow  them.  Fire  in- 
surance is  also  an  important  object  of  their  ac- 
tivity ;  they  act  as  insurance  companies  for  the 
peasants. 

This  institution  (the  zemstvo),  says  the  writer, 
in  conclusion,  has  done  much  for  self-govern- 
iuent  in  Russia,  much  more  than  has  the  central 
government.  It  has  been  able  to  succeed  de- 
spite the  ignorance  and  inability  of  Russian 
officials.  Moreover,  the  employees  of  the  zemst- 
vo differ  entirely  from  the  typical  chinovnik,  or 
Russian  official,  in  that  they  are  zealous  and 
honest  in  their  labors  for  the  welfare  of  their 
country.  Corruption  is  unknown  among  them. 
They  are  satisfied  with  modest  positions  and 
salaries,  and  have  scarcely  ever  been  convicted 
of  "  graft,"  like  the  average  governmental  official. 


THE  AINUS,  THE  "HAIRY  PEOPLE"  OF  JAPAN. 


WHEN  the  ruling  classes  of  the  present  Jap- 
anese people  conquered  the  country,  they 
found  on  Yezo,  the  most  northern  island  of  the 
empire,  a  peculiar  people  called  the  Ainus,  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  group,  and  already  known  then  to  the 
Chinese  as  the  "  hairy  men."  The  remnant  of  this 
people  to-day  is  found  only  in  the  northern  part 
of  Japan,  and  numbers,  perhaps,  fifty  thousand 
souls.  The  Japanese  generally  look  down  upon 
the  Ainus  as  an  inferior  people,  and  recently, 
when  Prof.  Frederick  Starr,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  went  to  Japan  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  an  Ainu  family  to  exhibit  at  the  St. 
Louis  world's  fair  (he  has  given  his  impressions 
in  a  little  book  noted  in  this  Review  for  October, 
1904),  the  Japanese  authorities  permitted  him 
to  carry  out  his  project  only  on  the  promise  that 
he  would  let  the  visitors  to  the  fair  know  that 
the  Ainus  are  not  Japanese,  but  merely  a  people 
subject  to  the  Mikado. 

ARE    THE    AINUS    A    WHITE    RACE  ? 

Some  interesting  data  about  the  Ainus  is  pre- 
sented in  a  copiously  illustrated  article  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Open  Cotirt.     The  writer  of 
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the  article  (the  editor  of  the  Open  Court),  in 
noting  the  belief  of  scientists  that  the  Ainus 
are  a  white  race  and  nearer  kin  to  Europeans 
than  to  Asiatics,  expresses  the  opinion  that  they 
came  to  Japan  from  the  continent  of  Asia, — 
perhaps  from  Siberia.  In  this  connection,  he 
points  out  the  resemblance  in  features  between 
the  Russian  peasant  type  and  the  Ainus.  These 
people,  he  goes  on  to  say,  are,  like  the  Russian 
peasants,  a  most  inoffensive  and  peaceable  folk. 
They  are  not  nomadic,  but  live  chiefly  by  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  and  their  principal  accomplish- 
ments are  weaving  and  wood-carving.  In  dis- 
position they  are  good-natured,  and  so  amenable 
that  the  Japanese  Government,  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  veiy  considerate  with  them, 
has  never  had  any  trouble  in  ruling  them.  In 
physical  appearance  they  are  mild  and  attractive. 
One  of  those  seen  by  Professor  Starr  had  an  al- 
most Christlike  expression  in  his  eye,  and,  "so 


OLD   AINU  MAN  WITH    INAO. 


TYPICAL  OLD  AINU  MAN. 

far  as  exterior  is  concerned,  he  would  certainly 
be  a  welcome  candidate  for  the  chief  role  at 
Oberammergau."  The  women,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  noticeably  different,  and  seem  to  be  more  of 
the  Mongolian  type. 

CURIOUS    RELIGIOUS    OBSERVANCES. 

The  Amus  are  naturally  devout,  but  their  re- 
ligion is  a  somewhat  vague  one.  Many  of  its 
chief  forms  are  expressed  through  their  wood- 
carving.  One  of  the  characteristic  carvings  is 
that  of  the  inao,  a  stick  with  a  sort  of  mop- 
like mass  of  shavings  at  one  end. 

The  shavings  are  fi'equently  left  hanging  from  the 
top  of  the  sacred  willow-stick,  called  inao,  and  this 
gives  it  .something  of  the  appearance  of  a  mop.  A  large 
inao  is  kept  constantly  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
house,  whence  it  is  never  removed.  It  is  called  "the  old 
man,"  and  the  Ainus  dislike  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
and  regard  it  with  great  reverence.  Other  inaos  are 
set  up  at  places  which  they  wish  to  consecrate, —  at 
springs,  at  storehouses,  or  wherever  they  expect  divine 
protection.  These  odd  symbols  seem  to  serve  as  guard- 
ians, and  are  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  supernat- 
ural power.  A  .sacred  hedge,  called  niisa,  is  grown  on 
the  east  side  of  Ainu  dwellings,  and  Professor  Starr  ad- 
vises foreigners  never  to  meddle  with  either  i7iao  ornusa. 
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One  of  the  peculiar  cliaracteristics  of  the 
Ainus  is  tliat  tliey  celebrate  festivals  in  honor  of 
animals,  the  most  important  of  these  being-  the 
bear.  This  animal  seems  to  be  regarded  as  an 
incarnation  of  the  Deity,  who  assumes  this  visi- 
ble form  in  order  to  furnish  the  Ainus  with 
food  and  clothins:.     The  Rev.  John  Batchelor, 


missionary  for  many  years  in  Yezo,  declares  that 
when  a  bear  cub  is  captured  by  these  people  it  is 
cared  for  with  much  ceremony  and  reverence.  At 
a  special  feast,  it  is  almost  worshiped,  and  a  prayer 
IS  addressed  to  it.  Afterward  the  bear  is  led  out 
to  be  killed,  and,  amid  much  dancing  and  feast- 
ing, its  entire  body  is  apportioned  to  various  uses. 


THE  RACE  PROBLEM   IN  JAMAICA. 


IF  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  was  the  first,  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  last,  British  writer  to  ex- 
hort the  American  nation  to  take  up  the  "  white 
man's  burden."  In  the  current  number  of  the 
International  Quarterly,  Mr.  Sydney  Olivier,  of 
the  Britisli  colonial  office,  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  the  administration  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  and  who  served  for  five  years  as 
colonial  secretary  of  Jamaica,  contributes  a  sug- 
gestive paper  on  the  relations  of  the  white, 
negro,  and  mixed  populations  of  Jamaica.  The 
aim  of  his  article  is  evidently  to  show  by  the 
object-lesson  method  the  changes  which  might 
profitably  be  adopted  in  the  political  relations 
of  the  races  in  our  own  Southern  States.  He 
declares  that  since  the  establishment  of  crown 
government  in  Jamaica  the  black  population,  as 
a  class  of  the  body  politic,  have  had  no  acute 
grievance.  The  government  of  the  island  has 
been  administered  with  a  full  regard  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  blacks,  but  with  firm 
repression  of  any  disorderly  tendencies  on  their 
part. 

While  this  writer  admits  that  the  civilization 
and  morality  of  the  Jamaica  negro  may  not  be 
high,  he  contends  that  he  is  on  a  much  higher 
level  than  was  his  grandfather,  the  plantation 
slave,  and  his  great-grandfather,  the  African 
savage.  The  negro  in  Jamaica,  says  Mr.  Olivier, 
has  thus  far  been  raised,  and  a  freedom  of  civic 
mixture  between  the  races  has  been  made  toler- 
able by  the  continuous  application  of  the  theory 
of  humanity  and  equality. 

Equality  in  the  essential  sense  of  an  endowment  in 
the  Infinite  ;  a  share,  however  obscure  and  undeveloped 
it  may  appear,  in  the  inheritance  of  what  we  call  Soul. 
Evangelical  Christianity,  most  democratic  of  doctrines, 
and  missionary  education  inspired  and  sustained  by  a 
personal  conviction  and  recognition  that,  whatever  the 
superficial  distinctions,  there  is  fundamental  identity, 
and  an  equal  claim  of  the  black  with  the  white  to 
share,  according  to  personal  capacity  and  development, 
in  all  the  inheritance  of  humanity, — these  forces  to- 
gether have  created  the  conditions  most  favorable  to 
the  uplift  of  the  negro.  Emancipation,  education, 
identical  justice,  perfect  equality  in  the  law  courts  and 
in  the  constitution,  whatever  the  law  or  the  constitu- 
tion might  be,  take  away  the  sting  of  race  difference ; 


and  if  there  is  race  inferiority  it  is  not  burdened  with 
an  artificial  handicap. 

Mr.  Olivier  does  not  ignore  the  difficulties  in 
the  political  aspect  of  the  situation,  nor  does  he 
venture  to  recommend  any  means  for  their  solu- 
tion. He  admits  that  the  recently  emancipated 
slave  is  not  qualified  for  political  self-govern- 
ment in  electoral  institutions.  He  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  Jamaica  negro  of  to-day, 
after  j^wo  generations  of  emancipation,  is  not 
qualified  for  such  self-government.  A  demo- 
cratic representative  constitution,  based  on  man- 
hood suffrage,  would  not  be  for  the  advantage 
of  any  class  in  any  British  AVest  Indies  com- 
munity. He  claims,  however,  for  the  British 
colonial  system  of  administration  that  when 
property  franchises  and  education  tests  are  ap- 
plied it  is  with  absolute  fairness  between  white 
and  black.  His  own  experience  leads  him  to 
the  conviction  that  no  solution  of  color  difference 
can  be  found  except  by  resolutely  turning  the 
back  to  the  color  line  and  the  race-differentia- 
tion theory.  In  the  case  of  Jamaica,  the  reli- 
gious formulas  of  the  men  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  the  peaceful  development  of  the  mixed 
community  there  were  democratic  and  humani- 
tarian. No  more  than  this,  he  insists,  is  requii'ed 
m  regard  to  the  temperamental  attitude,  but  if 
the  race-differentiation  formula  be  held  to,  it  will 
doubtless  in  time  bring  about  civil  war. 

An  important  difference  between  the  history 
of  the  negro  race  in  Jamaica  and  in  the  United 
States  is  to  be  found  in  the  political  conditions 
under  which  the  African  stock  has  developed 
during  the  past  forty  years  in  the  two  countries. 
Emancipation  was  a  generation  earlier  in  the 
West  Indies  than  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
political  conditions  into  which  the  emancipated 
negroes  passed  were  very  different.  In  Jamaica, 
they  did  not  receive,  in  fact  or  in  name,  direct 
political  power.  This  was  limited  by  a  substan- 
tial property  tax.  There  was  no  great  political 
revolution,  and  there  was  not  created  a  new  class 
of  citizens  permitted  to  enjoy  the  franchise  with- 
out being  qualified  for  its  responsible  or  efficient 
exercise. 
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SPAIN'S  HOMAGE  TO  ECHEGARAY. 


IN  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
literature  has  been  awarded  to  the  famous 
Spanish  dramatist,  Jose  Echegaray,  the  Madrid 
illustrated  weeklies  Blanco  y  Negro  and  Nuevo 
Mundo  each  devote  practically  an  entire  number  to 
Echegaray  and  give  v,  great  deal  of  interesting 
information  concerniig  him  and  his  work.  The 
Nobel  Prize,  founded  by  the  late  Alfred  Nobel, 
may  be  awarded  only  to  the  authors  of  "con- 
temporary works  of  surpassing  merit  and  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  good  to  humanity." 
Echegaray,  as  the  heir  to  the  great  and  charac- 
teristic traditions  of  the  Spanish  drama,  was 
thought  worthy  of  the  prize  by  the  Swedish 
Academy,  and  it  was  presented  to  him  by  Baron 
Wedel,  the  Swedish  minister  at  Madrid. 

Echegaray  is  a  man  of  most  remarkable  ver- 
satility. Besides  being  an  eminent  and  world- 
renowned  dramatist,  he  is  an  able  mathematician 
and  engineer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
during  the  short  life  of  the  Spanish  Republic, 
and  is  a  poet  and  orator  of  no  mean  gifts.  His 
dramatic  works  are  many  in  number,  almost  all 
being  tragedies.  There  is  great  diversity  of 
opinion  concerning  the  merits  of  these  works, 
but  they  liave  certainly  placed   Echegaray  well 


in   the    foremost    rank    of    contemporary    play- 
wrights. 

Bla7ico  y  Negro  publishes  a  number  of  short 
opinions  from  well-known  Spaniards  concerning 
Echegaray,  and  Nuevo  Mundo  gives  some  more 
detailed  criticisms,  some  being  reproductions  of 
critical  reviews  of  the  first  performances  of 
Echegaray's  dramas.  Arrayed  on  the  side  of 
Echegaray  is  a  host  of  able  thinkers,  backed 
by  that  rather  undiscriminating  but  important 
factor  in  mattei's  theatrical,  the  public.  One  of 
the  dramatist's  admirers  calls  him  "  the  fore- 
most brain  in  Spain  ; "  another  opines  that  "  he 
belongs,  not  to  Spain,  but  to  the  world."  On 
the  other  hand,  one  hostile  critic  points  out  that 
Echegaray,  the  mathematician,  is  always  at  the 
elbow  of  Echegaray,  the  dramatist.  Another 
remarks  that  he  is  ever  an  extremist, — that  all 
his  jealous  characters  are  OtJiellos,  all  his  lovers 
Romeos,  and  all  his  misers  Shylocks.  Menendez 
Pelayo,  one  of  Spain's  best  critics,  declares  that 
Echegaray's  plays  are  filled  with  beings  not  of 
this  world  and  are  impelled  by  a  most  impious 
fatalism,  while,  finally,  a  facetious  writer  ob- 
serves that  the  effect  of  an  Echegaray  drama  is 
like  that  of  a  violent  l)low  on  the  head.      It  cer- 
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tainly  causes   one  to  see  stars,  but  these  stars 
ai'e  unreal  and  not  worth  the  blow. 

Echegaray  certainly,  however,  received  an  un- 
precedented ovation  on  the  occasion  of  the  be 
stowal  of  the  Nobel  Prize.  Acclaimed  by  an 
immense  multitude,  he  stood  with  bared  head 
before  one  of  Madrid's  great  buildings  and 
thanked  his  countrymen  for  the  homage  paid 
him.  lu  the  Madrid  Ateneo,  a  literary  celebra- 
tion took  place,  over  which  the  King  presided 
in  person.  Eulogistic  speeches  were  read  by 
the  famous  Spanish  novelists,  Juan  Valera  and 
Perez  Galdos,  and  Menendez  Pelayo  himself, 
Echegaray's  most  uncomplimentary  critic,  stated 
that  "for  thirty  years  Echegaray  has  been  the 
dictator,  arbiter,  and  idol  of  the  multitude  a 
position  impossible  to  attain  without  the  strength 
of  genius,  which  triumphs  in  literature  as  every- 
where." 


After  describing  the  celebration  in  detail, 
Bianco  y  Neyro  and  Nuevo  Mundo  publish  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  articles  concerning  Echegaray. 
One  of  these  tells  of  the  most  famous  actors  and 
actresses  who  have  interpreted  his  plays,  among 
whom  are  Maria  Guerrero  and  Diaz  de  Mendoza, 
well  known  in  the  Spanish-speaking  portions  of 
the  new  world.  Photographs  are  reproduced 
showing  Echegaray  at  every  age  and  at  every 
important  period  of  his  varied  career.  A  list  of 
questions  subniitted  to  JUim  by  Blanco  y  Negro 
gave  Echegaray  a  chance  to  show  a  good  deal  of 
genial  wit  in  his  answers.  When  asked,  for  in- 
stance, how  he  would  prefer  to  die,  he  replied  : 
"  Not  at  all."  To  show  his  versatility,  Nuevo 
Mundo  publishes  a  prose  tale,  a  dialogue  from 
the  drama  "  El  Gran  Galeoto,"  a  scientific  article, 
a  political  speech,  a  mathematical  paper,  and 
two  poems,  all  by  Echegaray. 


REGENERATION   IN  ANIMALS. 


WITHIN  the  range  of  the  animal  and  plant 
kingdoms  there  are  many  instances  of 
most  remarkable  measures  having  been  adopted 
for  overcoming  the  great  stress  of  conditions 
which  must  be  met  in  a  struggle  for  existence 
where  some  slight  failure  may  mean  death  and 
success  often  depends  upon  the  development  of 
some  unexpected,  latent  characteristic  in  the 
animal  or  plant. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  adapta- 
tions is  the  power  some  animals  possess  of 
maintaining  their  corporeal  entity  under  diffi- 
culties by  replacing  parts  of  the  body  that  may 
be  lost  by  accident.  This  power  of  renewal, 
existing,  in  some  cases,  even  to  the  extent  of 
producing  a  new  head  when,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens in  these  lower  walks  of  life,  the  animal  has 
been  deprived  of  that  organ  by  belligerent  com- 
panions or  through  some  unavoidable  contin- 
gency. 

Seven  original  articles  on  regeneration  in  va- 
rious animals  are  presented  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Archiv  fur  EntwickhmrjsmecJianik  der  Or- 
ganismen  (Leipsic),  edited  by  the  noted  experi- 
mental biologist,  Wilhelm  Roux. 

In  order  to  study  the  power  of  regeneration 
in  the  crawfish,  a  large  number  of  specimens 
were  deprived  of  one  leg  and  left  for  a  couple 
of  months  to  see  if  the  appendage  would  be  re- 
placed. In  a  few  of  the  crawfish,  the  appendage 
did  not  grow  again  ;  in  others,  a  new  one  grew, 
perfect  in  form,  but  smaller,  and  several  regen- 
erated a  perfectly  normal  leg,  having  the  usual 
number  of  joints,   with  pincers    at   the  end,  as 


well  as  the  gill  whicii  is  attached  to  the  leg  in 
the  crawfish. 

Snails,  also,  are  able  to  replace  lost  parts  to  a 
certain  degree.  The  soft  tentacles  on  the  head 
which  may  be  extended  or  drawn  in,  and  carry 
organs  of  special  sense,  are  regenerated,  with 
their  sense  organs,  in  a  short  time  after  being 
cut  off. 

Experiments  made  on  various  kinds  of  am- 
phibian larvae  gave  evidence  against  the  theory 
held  by  Weismann  and  others  that  the  regener- 
ative power  of  an  organ  depends  on  its  relative 
importance,  and  its  exposure  to  injury  or  danger 
of  being  lost,  and  showed  that  neither  one  plays 
any  role  in  the  renewal  of  the  organ,  but  that 
the  important  factors  are  the  degree  of  differ- 
entiation of  the  organ,  whether  the  animal  has 
reached  maturity  or  not,  and  whether  it  belongs 
to  a  highly  specialized  type.  On  the  whole,  the 
regenerative  power  seems  to  depend  on  the  gen- 
eral degree  of  development.  In  the  amphibia, 
the  power  of  renewing  an  oz'gan  is  lost  at  the 
time  of  changing  from  the  larval  to  the  adult 
form. 

Since  it  has  been  found  that  the  parts  in  the 
region  of  the  bill,  in  birds,  can  be  renewed  after 
injury,  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  there 
would  be  a  corresponding  renewal  of  organs 
having  the  same  functions  in  the  reptiles,  whicli 
are  very  closely  related  to  the  birds. 

Lizards  of  both  sexes  and  of  different  ages 
were  used  in  tiiese  experiments,  the  result  of 
whicli  showed  that  neither  sex  nor  age  is  of 
importance  in  this  case. 
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Certain  bones  were  removed  from  the  jaw, 
and  it  seemed  to  make  a  difference  with  the 
results  obtained  as  to  which  bone  was  removed. 

The  bone  that  was  removed  is  protected  by  a 
bony  sliield,  normally,  but  after  regeneration 
this  shield  was  replaced  by  several  small  plates 


of  bone.  This  was  interpreted  as  being  a 
reversion  to  an  ancestral  type  in  which  the 
armature  of  the  head  originated  as  numerous 
very  small  plates,  which  later  on  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race  fused  into  the  more  substantial 
shields. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  GOOD  SPEAKER  IN  ENGLAND? 


THE  observations  of  Mr.  AVinston  Churchill, 
the  young  English  statesman,  are  always 
worthy  of  attention,  but  of  especial  interest  are 
his  views  on  the  qualifications  of  the  successful 
parliamentarian  and  political  speaker  in  modern 
England.  These  views  are  expressed  at  some 
length  in  the  form  of  an  interview  reported  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Vivian  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
for  April.  Mr.  Vivian  calls  his  paper  a  John- 
sonian appreciation.  "Why,  it  does  not  clearly 
appear,  although  he  concludes  it  with  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  sentence  :  "  My  only  regret 
about  him  (Chui'cliill)  is  that  Disraeli  did  not 
live  to  be  his  Boswell."  He  prefixes  to  his  paper 
the  following  quotation  : 

Sir,  I  love  the  acquaintance  of  young  people ;  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  I  dou't  like  to  think  myself 
growing  old.  In  the  next  place,  young  acquaintances 
must  last  longest,  if  they  do  last ;  and  then,  sir,  young 
men  have  more  virtue  than  old  men  ;  they  have  more 
generous  sentiments  in  every  respect.  I  love  the  young 
dogs  of  this  age  ;  they  have  more  wit  and  humor  and 
knowledge  of  life  than  we  had. — Ur.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Vivian  is  a  prodigious  admirer  of  the 
member  for  Oldham.  He  declares  that  "  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  since  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, perhaps  even  since  Mr.  Pitt,  there  has 
been  no  more  thorough  parliamentarian."  He 
went  to  see  him  in  order  to  seek  his  advice  and 
help  in  order  to  make  his  way  into  Parliament 
as  an  independent  candidate  who  hoped  to  sup- 
port his  policy.  Mr.  Churchill  gave  him  some 
very  sound  advice  about  the  art  of  i)ublic 
speaking  and  the  way  to  get  the  ear  of  the 
House  of  Commons.      He  told  Mr.  Vivian  : 

The  House  of  Commons  is  the  great  leveler.  To  win 
its  heart  may  not  require  the  liighest  attainments  or 
the  noblest  enthusiasms,  but  it  pricks  every  bubble,  it 
shatters  every  sham.  The  way  to  get  on  there  is  not 
to  be  a  great  orator,  who  has  at  his  command  those 
glowing  periods  which  the  populace  can  never  resist. 
Indeed,  the  most  successful  demagogues  have  often 
proved  the  most  abject  failui'es  when  they  rose  to  ad- 
dress Mr.  Speaker.  The  only  short-cut  to  the  ear  of 
the  House  is  sober  coinmon  sense,  a  business-like  way 
of  saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment,  and  a 
resolute  avoidance  of  claptrap  or  gush.  Tliere  is  noth- 
ing the  House  likes  .so  much  as  to  be  amu.sed.    So  long 


as  you  give  it  something  fresh  and  unusual,  it  is  al- 
ways satisfied. 

LEARNING    HOW    TO    MAKE    POLITICAL    SPEECHES. 

He  then  went  on  to  give  Mr.  Vivian  the  best 
of  advice  as  to  how  to  learn  to  speak.    He  said  : 

Get  among  the  people  as  much  as  you  can  ;  they  are 
in  tliemselves  a  liberal  education.  You  will  find  them 
kinder,  more  generous,  more  natural,  naore  tolerant, 
and,  on  the  whole,  far  quicker  in  tlieir  powers  of  obser- 
vation than  those  who  lead  a  lazy  life.  You  must  expect 
a  certain  amount  of  rough-and-tumble,  not  only  in  their 
manners,  but  in  their  ideas.  Yet  when  you  come  to  un- 
derstand them  you  cannot  help  liking  them,  and  you 
cannot  help  trusting  them.  Make  a  great  number  of 
speeches.  Never  mind  if  only  a  score  of  persons  are 
present.  Treat  each  of  them  as  though  he  were  a  mis- 
sionary to  whom  you  were  delivering  a  message  which 
he  should  go  forth  and  preach.  You  have  no  idea  how 
large  a  number  may  be  afl'ected  by  the  impressions  you 
convey  to  a  few.  Also,  if  you  are  a  good  observer,  you 
will  learn  as  much  by  your  speeches  as  you  can  hope  to 
teach.  Watch  men's  faces,  and  endeavor  to  realize  how 
much  and  how  little  they  understand,  what  amuses  and 
interests  them,  what  moves  them  to  enthusiasm,  and 
what  leaves  them  listless  or  unmoved.  Little  meetings 
are  the  best  practice  of  all,  for  they  are  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  wake  up.  Besides  which,  each  affords  you  an 
entirely  difl'erent  audience,  so  that  you  may  permit 
yourself  to  repeat  the  same  speech  over  and  over  again, 
modifying  and  improving  it  as  you  go  along.  Do  not 
deliver  ambitious  orations,  full  of  epigrams,  redolent 
of  midnight  oil,  when  twenty  or  thirty  are  gathered 
together  without  any  reporters.  Above  all,  do  nothing 
rash.  If  you  have  unpopular  opinions  on  topics  of  no 
immediate  importance,  nothing  is  gained  and  a  great 
deal  may  be  lost  by  thrusting  your  private  judgment 
down  unwilling  throats.  Be  perfectly  frank,  but  talk 
to  people  about  what  they  want  to  know.  After  all, 
there  ai'e  certain  great  issues  before  the  country,  and 
your  business  is  to  unite  as  many  voters  as  possible  on 
those  issues.  Your  opponents  will  be  quick  enough  to 
stai't  any  qiiestions  which  are  likely  to  provoke  discord. 
Remember  that  you  cannot  afford  to  throw  away  a  sin- 
gle vote. 

But  we  must  not  exaggerate  the  importance  of  our 
ephemeral  utterances.  When  I  first  began  to  make 
speeches,  I  was  in  a  fever  lest  some  one  should  haul  me 
over  the  coals  for  a  verbal  or  trivial  contradiction.  Then 
I  soon  found  that  the  greater  part  of  a  speech  goes  in 
at  one  ear  and  comes  out  at  the  other.  You  can  always 
silence  a  questioner,  though  it  be  only  by  a  bad  joke. 
Tiife  would  ))e  too  short  if  we  had  to  set  so  rigid  a  watch 
upon  our  lips  as  all  that. 
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ITALIAN   POLITICAL  PARTIES  TO-DAY. 


IN  tlie  Riforina  Soo'ak  (Turin-Rome),  Dr.  Ales- 
sandro  Schiavi  makes  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  last  Italian  elections,  with  numerous  tables 
and  diagrams  covering  every  phase  of  their  sta- 
tistics. From  this  it  is  learned  that  a  larger 
number  of  citizens  voted  in  proportion  to  tlie 
population  than  in  1900,  the  last  time  there  was 
a  chance  to  vote,  but  the  figures  also  show  what 
an  infinitely  small  proportion  of  the  Italian 
population  actually  elects  the  Parliament.  The 
total  population,  on  July  I,  1904,  was  33,340,514, 
of  which  number  8,711,512  were  males  of  age, 
4,891,530  of  whom  could  read.  The  number  of 
electors  registered  on  November  6,  1904,  was 
2,541 ,327,  and  the  number  voting  was  1,593,886. 
Thus,  while  only  7.62  per  cent,  of  the  population 
had  a  right  to  vote,  only  62.72  of  these  electors 
took  advantage  of  their  rights.  While  the  num- 
ber of  electors,  according  to  literacy,  decreases 
as  we  travel  from  north  to  south,  the  proportion 
of  voters  to  electors  increases  in  going  from 
Venice  down  to  the  heel  of  Italy.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  greater  difference  in  the  south 
between  tlie  educated  voting  class  and  the  illit- 
erate mass  of  the  population,  the  smaller  body 
of  voters  being  more  easily  got  to  the  polls  and 
interested  in  the  elections,  and  also  having  little 
of  the  laboring  element  in  it. 

Of  the  successful  candidates,  418  belong  to 
the  three  Conservative  parties,  being  divided 
into  Ministerial  Conservatives,  339  ;  Opposition 
Conservatives,  76,  and  Catholics,  3.  The  "  popu- 
lar parties"  elected  90,  of  which  37  are  Radi- 
cals, 24  Republicans,  and  29  Socialists,  the  Con- 
servatives gaining  and  the  popular  parties  losing 
six  members  as  compared  with  1900.     The  Con- 


servatives   have,    thus,    65.34    per  cent,   of  the 
votes. 

Analyzing  the  votes  of  the  popular  parties, 
it  is  found  that  the  Socialists  lose  four  Deputies 
and  are  checked  in  their  steady  increase  in  Par- 
liament since  1892,  while  the  Radicals  gain  three 
and  the  Republicans  lose  five  seats.  The  So- 
cialists, however,  obtained  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  votes  cast  for  the  three  popular  parties, 
having  326,016  votes  in  all,  a  gain  of  161,070 
over  that  of  1900.  Comparing  the  vote  of  1904 
with  that  of  1900,  the  Radicals  have  gained  42 
per  cent.,  the  Republicans  have  lost  5  per  cent., 
and  the  Socialists  have  gained  97  per  cent.  The 
Socialist  gain  has  manifested  itself  quite  differ- 
ently from  that  of  1900.  Then  it  was  largely 
in  the  north  and  center  ;  now  it  is  in  the  south 
and  the  islands.  This,  Dr.  Schiavi  thinks,  is  due 
either  to  the  greater  susceptibility  of  the  rural 
and  southern  population  to  active  propaganda, 
or  to  the  lack  of  the  middle  class  that  in  1900 
supported  the  laborers  in  the  struggle  against 
reactionaries,  but  has  now  cooled  in  enthusiasm. 
Where  the  propaganda  phase  has  ceased,  the 
Socialists  have  this  time  often  fought  a  bitter 
fight  with  the  richer  element,  thus  awakening 
the  Conservatives  and  alienating  the  middle 
classes.  The  atmosphere  of  hostility  in  which 
the  campaign  was  waged,  while  lending  clearness 
and  sincerity,  and  enabling  a  more  exact  judg- 
ment of  the  party  strength,  has  lessened  the  pres- 
tige and  the  attractive  force  of  the  Socialist  party. 
In  connection  with  the  analysis  of  the  Socialist 
vote  of  Italy,  Dr.  Schiavi  reproduces  the  table  of 
the  world's  Socialist  vote  of  the  last  two  elections, 
from  a  Socialistic  periodical,  which  we  give  below : 


Country- 

Year. 

Votes. 

Year. 

Votes. 

Elected 
previous              last 
election.         election. 

Total 
membership 
of  Chamber. 

Socialistic 

votes  per 

100  members. 

Argentina 

19{'k) 
1897 
1902 
1900 

1901 

1898 
1896 
1895 

1900 

19(X) 
1897 
1895 
1901 
1902 
1900 
1899 

27",607 
750,00) 
467,000 

21,000 

42>72 

79b',000 

2,107,076 

55,000 

164'946 

7,440 
13,500 
50,000 
2.5,400 
223,903 

5'6',000 

1903 
1903 
1901 
1904 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1902 
1903 
19tX) 
1902 
1904 
1903 
1903 
1902 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1902 
1903 
191X) 

.5,000 
66,926 
780,000 
463,767 
9,000 
8,025 
53,479 

805,OX) 

3,010,472 

10),(X)0 

1,()(» 

326,016 

sb'ox) 

38,279 
60,aK) 
29,OX) 
5tX),aX)* 
lO.OX) 
63,OX) 
80) 

34 

7 

ii 

5() 
57 

3;} 

'3 

'i 

4 

1 
3 
10 
28 

ie 
1 

48 
81 

1 

2i') 
5 

4 

'4 

out  of        86 

363 
166 
56 

;•        102 

584 
397 
670 

lii 

UK) 
"           li5 

1.1 

3.6 

Belgium 

2             1.6 

Bulgaria 

1.2 

Canada 

Denmark 

Finland 

13.7           15.6 

8.5              8.2 

Germany 

14.4           20.4 

0.1 

Italy 

6              5.7 

Norway 

3.6 

Holland 

3              7.0 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

2.7              4.8 

Hungary 

*  According  to  official  figures,  the  American  Socialist  and  Socialist-Labor  vote  combi:ied  in  1904  was  434,374. 
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p£re  lacombe,  priest  and  hero. 


ONE  of  the  old-time  pioneer  explorers, 
bravers  of  the  wilderness  of  our  great 
West,  and  venerated  advance  agents  of  the 
Christian  religion,  Pere  Lacombe,  perhaps  the 
last  of  the  French  explorer-priests,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  character  sketch  (in  Outing)  by  Miss 
Agnes  C.  Laut.  Pere  Lacombe,  who  has  been  a 
distinguished,  unique  figure  for  the  past  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  in  the  annals  of  the  great 
Northwest  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
has  just  retired  to  a  little  home  among  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Few  makers  of 
history,  says  Miss  Laut,  have,  "by  the  mere  lift- 
ing of  a  hand,  been  able  to  prevent  massacres 
that  might  have  wiped  out  the  frontier  of  half  a 
continent." 

Few  leaders  have  rallied  half  a  hundred  men  to  vic- 
tory against  a  thousand  through  pitchy  darkness,  in  the 
confusion  of  what  was  worse  than  darkness, ^ — panic. 
And  not  every  hero  of  victory  can  be  the  hero  of  defeat, 
— a  hero,  for  instance,  to  the  extent  of  standing  siege 
by  scourge,  with  three  thousand  dying  and  dead  of  the 
plague,  men  fleeing  from  camp  pursued  by  a  phantom 
death,  wolves  skulking  past  the  wind-blown  tent-flaps 
unmolested,  none  remaining  to  bury  the  dead  but  the 
one  man  whose  hands  are  over-busy  with  the  dying. 

Father  Lacombe  is  a  priest,  but  to  call  him  a 
priest  would  be  misleading. 

In  these  days  of  sentimental  religion,  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  devil  and  a  pious  turning  up  of  the  whites  of 
one's  eyes  to  an  attenuated  Deity,  priesthood  is  some- 
times associated  with  a  sort  of  anaemic  goodness, — the 
man  who  sits  in  a  cushioned  study-chair.  But  Father 
Lacombe's  goodness  is  of  the  red-blood  type,  that  knows 
how  to  deal  with  men  who  think  in  terms  of  the  clinched 
fist. 

Miss  Laut  recounts,  in  her  usual  spirited  style. 
Father  Lacombe's  work  among  the  Blackfeet 
Indians  during  a  plague  of  smallpox.  She  tells 
about  the  terrible  experience  suffered  by  the  ven- 
erable father  during  the  winters  of  '68,  '69,  and 
'70,  when  the  Blackfeet  were  attacked  by  their 
allied  enemies, — the  Cree,  Assiniboine,  and  Sau- 
taux  Indians.  It  was  a  terrible  battle,  and  in  it 
the  brave  priest  was  wounded  while  attempting 
to  advance,  holding  the  cross,  to  bring  about  a 
parley  with  the  enemy.  One  illustration  of  the 
sweetness  and  vigor  of  the  old  man's  character 
is  given  by  Miss  Laut.  A¥e  quote  it  in  her 
words  : 

Once,  on  such  a  journey  southward  over  intermi- 
nable snows.  Father  Lacombe  had  camped  with  his 
guide  on  the  edge  of  a  small  woods.  Both  men  were  dead 
tired.  Their  snowshoes  di-agged  heavily.  Supper  over, 
they  spread  their  snow-logged  garnaents  to  dry  before 
the  fire,  prepared  beds  of  spruce  branches,  and  sat  lis- 
tening to  that  strange,  unearthly  silence  of  the  snow- 
padded  plains.     The  dogs  crouched  round  asleep.     The 


night  grew  black  as  ink,  foreboding  storm.  An  un- 
canny muteness  fell  over  the  two.  They  knew  they 
were  eighty  miles  from  a  living  soul ;  and  the  cold  was 
terrific.  There  was  no  sound  but  the  crackle  of  the 
fire,  and  an  occasional  splinter  of  frost-split  trees  out- 
side. Suddenly  the  guide  pricked  up  his  ears,  with  di- 
lated eyes  intent.  Faint,  more  like  a  breath  of  storm 
than  a  voice,  came  a  muffled  wail.  Then,  silence  again, 
of  very  death.  The  men  looked  at  each  other,  but  didn't 
say  anything.  It  was  the  kind  of  silence  where  you  can 
hear  your  breath.     Half  an  hour  pa.s.sed.     There  is  no 


PERE  T.ACOMBE. 

use  pretending.  The  ozone  of  northern  latitudes  at 
midnight,  eighty  miles  from  a  living  soul,  can  prick 
your  nerves  and  send  tickles  down  your  spine.  You 
become  aware  that  solitude  is  positively  palpable.  It's 
like  a  ghost-hand  touching  you  out  of  Nowhere.  You 
feel  as  if  your  own  nothingne.ss  got  drowned  in  an  In- 
finite Almightiness.  And  it  came  again,  out  of  the 
frost-muffled  woods — the  long,  sighing  wail. 

"Alex,  do  you  hear?" 

"Yes,"  but  he  didn't  want  to. 

"What  is  that?" 

"Hare  .seized  by  owl." 

"You  think— that?" 

"Yes,"  but  he  thought  it  weakly. 

"  Your  hare  has  a  human  voice,  Alex." 

But  Alex,  who  was  visibly  chattering,  became  vol- 
uble. Of  course,  it  was  a  hare.  He'd  often  remarked 
the  resem —  But  the  words  died  in  a  gulp  of  fright, 
and  the  guide  got  himself  to  bed  in  haste  with  the 
blanket  robe  over  his  head. 

"Alex,  your  hare  has  a  long  life,  bicnf  Listen  !  Do 
you  hear  ?  Get  up  !  Some  one  has  need  of  us  !  I'm 
going  to  see." 

In  vain  Alex  explained  to  the  priest  that  the  voice 
would   only  lead  him  to  death  in  the  woods,  that  it 
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came  from  the  body  of  some  brave  buried  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees  in  there,  who  was  calling  for  the 
things  his  relatives  had  forgotten  to  place  with  the 
corpse. 

"Then,  I'll  go  alone,"  said  Lacombe,  "but  you  keep 
your  gun  ready  ;  and  if  there  is  danger,  I'll  call  you  ! " 

And,  surely,  says  the  narrator,  from  a  prudent 
point  of  view  it  was  rash  to  follow  a  vague  voice 
into  unknown  woods  blanketed  black  witli  the 
thickness  of  intense  frost.  AVhat  was  terrifying 
was  that  the  groans  seemed  nearer  than  his  own 
hands  and  feet — yet  he  could  find  nothing  ! 
Suddenly,  he  was  aware  of  the  warmth  of  cin- 
ders under  his  moccasins  ;  and  stooping,  felt  a 
voice  in  his  very  face.  A  human  form  lay 
wrapped  in  a  buffalo  robe  across  the  dying 
camp  fire. 

"  Speak  !    What  are  you  ? "  he  demanded. 

"A  woman  with  her  child — lost.  I  could  tramp  no 
longer — my  feet  are  frozen." 

Calling  the  guide,  the  two  men  carried  woman  and 
infant  to  their  tepee.  She  was  little  more  than  a  child 
herself,  and  had  evidently  been  outrageously  beaten. 
Both  feet  required  amputation.  The  priest  learned 
that  she  had  been  cast  off  by  her  Cree  husband,  and  had 


gone  forth  from  the  camp  to  kill  both  herself  and  the 
child  ;  but  at  the  sound  of  its  cry,  her  courage  failed 
her.  She  could  not  do  the  act,  and  marched  on  and  on, 
day  after  day,  till  the  frozen  feet  could  march  no 
farther.  Then,  wrapping  the  child  in  her  warmest 
clothing,  she  had  gathered  it  close  in  her  arms,  spread 
the  buffalo  robe  over  herself,  and  lain  down  to  die.  But 
to  this  Hagar  of  the  wilderness  came  also  a  visitant  of 
mercy.  When  Father  Lacombe  wakened  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  found  that  the  guide  had  plied  the  woman  with 
restoratives  all  night,  wrapped  her  in  robes,  and  placed 
her  on  the  dog  sleigh.  The  guide  then  hitched  himself 
with  the  dogs  to  pull.  Father  Lacombe  fastened  the 
steering-pole  behind  to  push  ;  and  so  they  took  her  to 
the  mission  house,  hundreds  of  miles  distant.  On  the 
way  they  came  up  with  the  Cree  husband  who  had 
abandoned  her.  The  man  was  dumfounded  at  the  ap- 
parition. 

"What!"  he  blustered.  "I  don't  want  this  wife! 
You'd  have  done  much  better  to  have  minded  your  own 
business  and  left  her  alone  where  she  was,  to  die." 

For  just  a  .second,  the  Man  in  Father  Lacombe  got 
the  better  of  the  Priest.  I  think  if  that  Cree  had 
waited  he  would  have  received  all  he  needed. 

"You  miserable  beast ! "  thundered  Lacombe.  "  You 
don't  think  as  much  of  your  child  as  a  dog  of  its  pups  ! 
Get  into  that  tent  this  minute  and  hide  your  dishonor- 
able head,  or — !  I  will  find  some  one  to  take  care  of  her ! " 


MUNICIPAL  PURCHASE  OF  PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 


THE  municipal  election  in  Chicago,  last 
month,  a  full  account  of  which  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views, served  to  focus  public  attention  on  the 
question  of  municipal  ownership  ;  but,  as  the 
article  on  page  554  clearly  demonstrates,^  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  municipal  ownership 
itself  leaves  important  and  difficult  problems  still 
to  be  solved.  Two  of  these  are  discussed  with 
some  fullness  in  the  April  number  of  the  Arena 
by  Wolstan  R.  Brown.  These  are  :  first,  the 
method  of  purchasing,  on  a  basis  fair  to  the 
present  innocent  holders  and  just  to  the  citizens 
of  the  municipalities  who  may  purchase  these 
public  corporations  ;  second,  the  management  of 
these  corpoi'ations  after  they  have  become  the 
property  of  the  municipality.  Mr.  Brown's 
method  would  be  to  purchase  the  street-railroad, 
gas,  and  electric-light  properties  on  a  basis  that 
would  pay  to  the  present  holders  the  exact  value 
of  such  properties  as  ascertained,  say  on  the  first 
day  of  Januai-y,  1905.  To  the  objection  that 
this  method  would  mean  the  purchase  by  the 
community  of  watered  securities  from  which  cer- 
tain individuals  have  reaped  enormous  profits  Mr. 
Brown  replies  that  this  is  the  only  fair  means  of 
acquiring  public  corpoi'atious  that  is  feasible. 
Mr.  Brown  proceeds  to  describe  his  method  of 
absorbing  these  properties  in  such  a  way  that  in 


the  end  they  will  cost  the  citizens  of  the  munici- 
palities which  buy  them  nothing  at  all. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  securities  of  the  electric- 
light,  gas,  and  street-railroad  corporations  of  a  certain 
town  are  valued  at  $1,000,000,  and  that  they  are  paying 
5  per  cent,  on  that  amount  of  money  borrowed,— that 
is,  $50,000  a  year  interest.  These  properties  are  pur- 
chased at  that  price  by  the  municipality,  and  its  bonds 
or  guaranty  are  issued  in  place  of  the  securities  made 
by  the  corporations,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  reduced 
to  3  per  cent.,  or  $30,000  a  year,  leaving  $20,000  a  year 
saved  at  once  by  the  purchase  and  ownership  under  the 
municipality.  This  sum  of  money  compounded  for 
twenty-five  years  would  amount  to  $1,000,000.  In  other 
words,  the  transfer  from  private  ownership  to  public 
ownership  has  created  a  saving  that  in  twenty-five 
years  would  pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  these  properties. 
I  feel  quite  certain  that  long  before  that  period  the 
economies  in  the  management  and  the  increase  in  busi- 
ness will  warrant  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  public 
service,  both  for  gas,  electric  light,  and  street  raih'oads. 

Mr.  Brown  further  proposes  to  establish  a 
Municipal  League,  having  branches  in  each  city 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  head  office  either 
at  Washington  or  some  convenient  point  that 
may  be  chosen,  where  once  a  year  a  representa- 
tion from  each  municipality  may  meet  for  gen- 
eral business,  and  where,  every  day,  reports 
from  the  management  of  each  municipality  shall 
be  forwarded,  so  that  the  average  cost  of  man- 
agement would  be  definitely  known. 
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ANOTHER  "SOLUTION"  OF  THE  RAILROAD  QUESTION. 


THE  discussion  of  the  railroad-rate  problem 
has  continued  with  unabated  interest  since 
the  adjournment  of  Congress.  Since  the  pas- 
sage by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
bill  empowering  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  revise  rates  upon  complaint,  subject 
to  review  by  a  court  of  transportation,  various 
alternative  schemes  have  been  proposed  by  those 
who  feel  that  the  assumptions  of  the  measure 
were  too  radical,  or  that  such  a  system  of  rate- 
regulation  fails  to  offer  a  reasonable  or  scientific 
solution  of  the  real  problem.  Even  before  the 
passage  of  the  rate  bill  by  the  House,  Senator 
Francis  G.  Newlands,  of  Nevada,  had  introduced 
into  the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  special  commission  to  form 
and  report  to  Congress  a  national  incorporation 
act,  with  the  view  to  the  unification  and  simpli- 
fication of  the  railroad  administration  of  the 
country.  In  the  April  number  of  the  North 
American  Review,  Senator  Newlands  explains  at 
some  length  the  objects  of  his  resolution,  and 
states  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  his  plan  has 
superior  advantages  over  that  embodied  in  the 
legislation  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  purposes  which  Senator  Newlands  seeks  to 
accomplish  are  best  stated  in  his  own  words: 

1.  The  requirement  that  all  railroads  engaging  in 
interstate  commerce  shall  incorporate  under  a  national 
law  in  accordance  with  certain  conditions  not  only  per- 
mitting, but  favoring,  the  consolidation  of  railroads. 

2.  The  valuation  of  all  such  railroads  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  a  capitalization  not 
exceeding  such  valuation. 

3.  The  revision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission of  all  rates,  so  applied  as  to  yield  an  annual 
return  of  not  less  than  4  per  cent,  on  such  valuation. 

4.  The  exemption  of  railroad  property,  including 
stocks  and  bonds,  from  all  taxes  except  a  tax  on  gross 
receipt.s,  such  tax  to  begin  at  3  per  cent,  and  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  each 
year,  until  it  reaches  the  maximum  of  5  per  cent. 
This  tax  to  be  collected  by  the  Government,  then  dis- 
tributed among  the  States  and  Territories  on  some 
equitable  basis. 

5.  The  creation  of  a  pension  fund  for  employees 
disqualified,  either  by  injury  or  by  age,  from  active  ser- 
vice, by  setting  aside  in  the  treasury  a  percentage  of 
the  gross  receipts  of  the  railroads. 

6.  The  arbitration  of  all  disputes  between  such  rail- 
road corporations  and  their  employees  as  to  com- 
pensation, hours  of  labor,  and  protection  to  life  and 
limb. 

NATIONAL    INCORPOKATION. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  discussion,  Senator 
Newlands  makes  it  clear  that  the  railroad, 
whether  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  or  of 
a    private  corpoi-ation,  is  a  natural  monopoly; 


SENATOR   FRANCIS  G.   NEWLANDS. 

that  the  trend  of  consolidation  is  the  outcome 
of  economic  forces  which  are  not  to  be  con- 
trolled or  appreciably  impeded  by  legislation. 
He  shows  that  the  present  system  is  complicated 
and  expensive  ;  that  the  bond  and  stock  issues 
that  the  corporations  now  maintain,  many  of 
them  unnecessarily,  are  confusing  and  perplex- 
ing alike  to  the  investor,  to  the  tax  assessor,  and 
to  the  rate-regulating  commission.  Senator  New- 
lands  contends  that  there  should  be  a  unity  of 
ownership,  recognized  by  the  law,  of  such  rail- 
roads as  are  now  linked  together  in  interstate 
commerce  regardless  of  State  lines.  State  legis- 
lation cannot  accomplish  this.  Hence,  the  rail- 
road corporations  should  be  national,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Government,  whose  jurisdiction  is  as 
broad  as  interstate  commerce  itself.  The  power 
to  create  such  corporations  was  exercised  by  the 
national  government  in  the  case  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Northern  Pacific  companies. 
Senator  Newlands  would  provide  that  the  amount 
of  stock  and  bonds  issued  for  consolidation  un- 
der the  national  law  should  be  approved  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  that 
they  should  not  exceed  the  actual  value  of  the 
I'ailroads  consolidated.  He  believes  also  tliat 
future  overcapitalization  miglit  be  effectually 
prevented  by  requiring  tlie  commission's  ap- 
proval  of  all  issues  of  bonds  and  stocks  for  the 
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purchase  of  connecting  or  intersecting  lines,  for 
the  betterment  of  existing  roads,  and  for  the 
construction  of  new  ones. 

TO    SIMPLIFY    TAXATION. 

Senator  Newlands'  plan  has  a  distinct  advan- 
tage in  the  matter  of  taxation.  Railroads  are 
now  taxed  under  forty-five  different  systems 
embraced  in  the  laws  of  as  many  States.  There 
is  no  uniformity  in  this  taxation.  In  some 
States,  the  roads  are  taxed  upon  gross  receipts  ; 
in  others,  on  the  valuation  of  track,  and  real 
and  personal  property  ;  while  in  others,  fran- 
chises are  included.  The  laws  of  many  States 
also  permit  taxation  of  bonds  and  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  holders,  thus  producing  a  form  of 
double  taxation.  Senator  Newlands  criticises 
this  present  system  as  crude  and  chaotic,  and 
argues  that  since  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  is' 
one  of  the  vital  factors  in  determining  the  net 
earnings  of  the  property,  there  can  be  no  scien- 
tific basis  for  fixing  dividends  while  such  a  sys- 
tem prevails.  His  own  method  would  be  to 
exempt  all  railroad  property,  including  bonds 
and  stocks,  from  all  taxation,  except  a  tax  on 
gross  receipts  to  be  collected  by  the  national 
authorities  and  distributed  among  the  States  in 
proportion  to  mileage  or  volume  of  business. 
Thus,  stockholders  and  bondholders  would  be 
relieved  of  double  taxation,  and  would  secure 
absolute  uniformity  in  railroad  taxation  through- 
out the  land.  It  appears  that  the  total  taxation 
of  all  the  roads  during  the  past  year  amounted 
to  about  fifty-eight  million  dollars,  estimated  to 
be  equal  to  about  3  per  cent,  on  the  gross  re- 
ceipts. Senator  Newlands  would  take  this  per- 
centage as  a  starting-point,  and  would  provide 
that  taxes  should  be  gradually  increased  at  the 


rate  of  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  un- 
til they  reach  a  maximum  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  receipts.  With  the  present  earnings,  this 
would  yield  about  eighty  million  dollars  per 
annum  ;  but,  since  earnings  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing, the  States  would  ultimately  receive,  under 
tliis  arrangement,  much  more  than  their  present 
revenue,  without  the  expense  of  collecting  it. 

ADDED    SECURITY    FOB    THE    RAILROADS. 

Another  advantage  that  Senator  Newlands 
thinks  would  arise  from  the  adoption  of  this 
policy  would  be  the  elimination  of  the  railroad 
as  a  factor  in  politics.  He  declares  that  the 
uncertainty  and  the  insecurity  of  the  situation 
in  which  the  railroads  find  themselves  placed 
to-day  compel  them  to  go  into  politics.  Rail- 
road property  is  between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  millstones  —  the  rate  -  regulating  power 
and  the  taxing  power.  Hence,  the  railroads 
take  part  in  the  election  of  ofiicials  whose  duties 
are  likely  to  trench  in  any  degree  upon  the  tax- 
ing or  rate-regulating  power. 

Senator  Newlands  argues  that  since  rate-reg- 
ulation means  the  limitation  of  dividends  upon 
railroad  investments, — in  a  sense  an  invasion  of 
property  rights, — there  should  be  a  concession 
of  compensating  advantages.  That  is  to  say, 
when  the  public  limits  the  dividends  upon  a 
given  investment,  the  public  ought  to  secure 
these  dividends.  This  is  what  would  result,  he 
claims,  from  the  operation  of  his  proposed  plan. 
Virtually,  the  nation  would  guarantee  a  certain 
rate  of  interest  upon  the  investment.  This  pol- 
icy, in  the  opinion  of  Senator  Newlands,  would 
give  the  country  nearly  all  the  benefits  of  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  railroads,  with  none  of 
its  dangers. 


ARE  MEN   TOO  OLD  AT  FORTY? 


THE  remarks  by  Dr.  Osier  on  the  comparative 
uselessness  of  old  men,  from  which  we 
quoted  in  our  April  number,  have  produced  no 
little  stir  in  England.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  writ- 
ing in  Longmans  "  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship,"  says 
he  hopes  that  "  America  will  not  revive  the  al- 
leged savage  habit  of  putting  old  gentlemen  up 
trees,  singing  '  the  fruit  is  ripe  !  '  shaking  the 
tree,  and  clubbing  the  aged  one  when  he  tumbles 
down."  He  ventures,  however,  to  question  the 
soundness  of  the  dictum.  Even  in  America,  men 
do  good  work  in  literature,  science,  and  art  after 
forty, — Mark  Twain,  for  instance.  In  the  old 
world,  says  Mr.  Lang, 

I  fancy  that  Titian,  at  seventy,  iiad  nothing  to  fear 


from  the  competition  of  any  of  our  young  portrait 
painters.  Mr.  Watts,  in  his  day,  was  probably  the  best 
of  our  painters  long  after  lie  was  seventy.  In  poetry, 
Sophocles  wrote  the  "CEdipus  Coloneus"  in  extreme 
old  age,  and  it  has  for  many  centuries  outlived  the 
forgotten  works  of  the  younger  dramatists  who  were 
carrying  off  the  prizes  in  the  dramatic  competitions. 
Tennyson,  when  about  eighty,  wrote  "  Crossing  the 
Bar  ; "  and  Pindar,  when  as  old,  wrote,  I  am  informed, 
a  deathless  lyric,  which,  alas  !  I  hav^e  never  perused. 
Milton  can  have  been  no  chicken  when  he  finished 
"Paradise  Lost."  In  fiction,  Scott  commenced  novelist 
after  he  was  forty,  and  could  have  gone  on  delightfully 
as  long  as  he  had  health.  He  knew  too  much  of  books 
and  life  to  write  himself  out.  There  is  a  lady  novelist 
among  us  who,  though  the  remark  is  ungallant,  cer- 
tainly is  not  under  forty,  and  who  seems  to  improve  in 
her  art  and  advance  in  public  favor  as  years  roll  on. 
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As  to  science,  Helmholtz,  I  understand,  took  it  up 
when  "you  would  look  at  him  often  before  you  took 
him  for  a  chicken."  Mr.  Darwin  was  not  under  forty 
when  he  wrote  the  "  Origin  of  Species."  Mr.  Huxley 
never  fell  off,  and  Lord  Kelvin  disproves  the  dictum  of 
the  American  philosopher.  In  history,  Carlyle  had 
well  passed  the  fatal  age  when  he  gave  birth  to  his 
"Frederick  the  Great,"  one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  in  the  world.  Horace  Walpole  never  fell  off  as  a 
letter-writer,  though  he  did  fall  in  love  very  late  in  the 


day ;  and  John  Knox  (who  also  fell  in  love)  was  far 
over  forty  when  he  wrote  his  entertaining  "History  of 
the  Reformation."  Mr.  Fronde's  writing,  to  the  last, 
was  exactly  as  good  as  ever ;  and  so  one  could  go  on 
with  instances  to  prove  that  there  is  more  blood  in  the 
old  man  than  our  American  philosopher  thinks.  Still, 
for  novels  and  poetry,  I  do  prefer  the  young  ones,  and 
for  joiirnalism  of  the  up-to-date  kind  they  must  be  ex- 
cellent, older  men  being  guilty  of  good  taste  and  averse 
from  frivolous  stupidities. 


APPRENTICESHIP  IN   AMERICA. 


ONE  of  the  questions  that  must  have  occurred 
to  every  one  who  has  given  any  thought 
to  modern  industrial  problems  relates  to  the 
sources  from  which  American  skilled  workers 
are  to  be  drawn  in  the  future.  A  related  ques- 
tion is,  How  are  these  workers  to  be  trained  ? 
In  the  April  number  of  Cassier's  Alagazine,  Mr. 
Frank  T.  Carlton  briefly  discusses  "The  Appren- 
ticeship Question  in  America."  He  points  out 
that  the  introduction  of  minute  division  of  laboi', 
the  extreme  specialization  of  classes  of  labor,  and 
the  growth  of  the  large  shop  as  contrasted  with 
the  small  general  shop  have  greatly  reduced  the 
opportunities  for  acquiring  the  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  a  trade.  Up  to  recent  times,  the  skilled 
workers  employed  in  American  industrial  estab- 
lishments have  been  drawn,  as  a  rule,  from  two 
sources, — the  small  shop,  and  immigration  from 
Europe.  But  the  small  shop  is  now  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, while  the  character  of  our  immigra- 
tion is  quite  as  rapidly  changing,  so  that  skilled 
workers  can  no  longer  be  supplied  in  such  num- 
bers from  England,  Germany,  and  Sweden. 

About  eight  years  ago,  an  investigation  was 
made  of  116  industrial  establishments  in  the 
United  States, — engine  works,  tool  factories, 
electrical  shops,  and  railway  repair  shops.  Out 
of  a  total  of  116,  it  was  found  that  85,  or  about 
73  per  cent.,  took  apprentices.  In  1902,  another 
investigator  found  that  about  65  per  cent,  took 
apprentices.  Railway  shops  are  invariably  in 
favor  of  a  thoroughgoing  apprentice  system. 
The  usual  rule  is  one  apprentice  for  every  shop, 
and  one  extra  apprentice  for  every  additional 
five  journeymen  after  the  first  five.  The  cus- 
tomary term  of  apprenticeship  is  four  years. 
The  company  usually  agrees  that  the  apprentice 
shall  be  advanced  from  machine  to  machine,  or 
from  job  to  job,  as  fast  as  practicable  or  desir- 
able. 

As  Mr.  Carlton  very  clearly  shows,  appren- 
ticeship is  desirable  chiefly  for  two  reasons, — 
to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  skilled  men, 
and  to  maintain  and  improve  the  character  and 
efficiency  of  workmen.     If,  however,  less  than 


three-fourths  of  the  important  establishments 
employing  machinists  take  apprentices,  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  sufBcient  supply  of  skilled  men 
will  be  furnished  to  satisfy  future  requirements. 
Mr.  Carlton  proposes,  as  a  remedy  for  the 
situation  in  America,  a  combination  of  school 
and  shop  training.  In  some  shops,  a  foreman  of 
apprentices  is  employed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  the  boys  are  shifted  from  one  machine,  or 
one  department,  to  another  at  the  proper  time. 
School  training  is  given  in  night  schools  which 
try  to  round  out  and  complete  the  shop  instruc- 
tion. An  apprentice  system  such  as  several 
well-known  firms  have  already  established, 
coupled  with  public  instruction  in  the  evenings 
or  on  Saturday  afternoons,  is  believed  by  many  to 
be  superior  to  the  trade  school.  A  suitable  ratio 
between  apprentices  and  journeymen  may  be 
roughly  calculated  by  comparing  tlie  number  of 
males  in  the  United  States  of  apprentice  age, — 
that  is,  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  years, — ^with  the 
total  number  of  males  of  journeyman  age  of 
twenty  to  thirty  years,  inclusive.  The  ratio 
thus  indicated  is  approximately  1  to  5,  but,  if 
allowance  be  made  for  a  probable  growth  in  the 
industry,  it  seems  to  Mr.  Carlton  that  a  ratio  of 
1  to  4^  would  not  be  excessive  and  would  not 
lead  to  an  over-supply  of  apprentices. 

A    LESSON    FROM    JAPAN. 

An  American  writing  from  Japan  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Japan  has  no  apprenticeship 
system.  "  No  one  ever  learns  a  trade,  or  even 
in  the  course  of  time  comes  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  work  of  his  trade  in  all  its  branches. 
The  demand  for  skilled  or  even  half-skilled  labor 
is  always  in  excess  of  the  supply.  For  instance, 
it  took  about  two  years  to  build  a  stone  bridge 
of  only  one  arch  over  a  shallow  creek  only  sixty- 
five  feet  wide,  in  Shimbashie,  Tokio,  and  about 
the  same  time  to  build  a  similar  bridge  at 
Nihoubashi,  Tokio,  over  a  creek  only  a  few  feet 
wider."  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  lack 
of  skilled  men,  and  of  opportunity  to  train  such 
men,  will  prove  a  great  handicap  to  Japan. 
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SOCIALISM  AND   UNIVERSAL  PEACE. 


IN  an  article  on  ''  Italian  Socialism  and  the 
Armed  Nation,"  in  the  Nuova  Antologia 
(Rome),  Signor  A.  Mosso  discusses  various  the- 
ories and  propositions  referring  to  the  Italian 
army.  He  says  that  after  talking  with  the  chiefs 
of  Italian  socialism  he  concludes  that  they  have 
no  clear  and  practical  plan  to  supply  the  lack  of 
a  standing  army.  They  simply  state  that  natural 
social  evolution  tends  toward  collectivism,  and 
that  through  this  must  inevitably  come  universal 
peace.  Since  they  argue  largely  from  biological, 
evolutionary  premises,  it  is  fair  to  ask  them  if 
national  race  characteristics  are  to  disappear  or 
to  become  more  marked.      Recent  conflicts  do 


"Now,  if  any  one  accuses  us  of  wishing  to  break  the  peace,  we  will  be  able  to  stop 
the  calumny."— From  Lt  Rirc  (Paris). 


not  indicate  the  disappearance  of  race  hatreds. 
The  lessons  of  history  and  of  present  experience 
are  contrary  to  the  hope  of  universal  peace,  this 
writer  thinks.     He  continues  : 

Economic  facts  are  taking  such  a  preponderating 

place    that  their  action   becomes  a  disturbing    cause 

more  impelling  to  war  than  were  thirst  for  riches  and 

eagerness  for  conquest  in  the  military  society  of  the 

times  of  absolutism.    The  history  of  the   future  will, 

unfortunately,  perhaps,  be  woven  with  battles  more 

bloody  than    those  of  past  centuries.     It  will  be  no 

longer  the  struggle  of  social  classes  for  the  satisfaction 

of  their  interests,  but  it  will  be  a  more  terrible  struggle 

of  neoples  with  the  same  intent  of  economic  interest. 

ing  in  X/iteak  those  who  fear  the  future ;  but  there  is 

he  hopes  thaasonable  in  this  timidity. 

leged  savage  ha,\,  even  Marx  admits  that  nations 

trees,  singing   '-onomically  into  those  which  have 

tree,  and  clubbinal  means  of  subsistence  and  those 

down."     He  vent^s  by  means  of  labor.     The  latter 

soundness  of  the  dit-^.tive,   exhausting  the  soil   by 

do  good  work  in  litei^  who  are  less  advanced.    So- 

forty, — Mark  Twain,  nemy  in  individualism,  and 

world,  says  Mr.  Lang,     svelopment  in  the  modern 

T  t fi    ^  riv,.-         ,.       d  and  the  United  States, 

I  fancy  that  Titian,  at  sevi  ^   •, 

the  most  powerful,  so- 


cialism is  the  least  so,  and  the  proletariat,  daz- 
zled by  rapid  and  colossal  commercial  gain,  does 
not  long  for  an  economic  regime  that  sliall  close 
the  path  of  fortune-seeking. 

Signor  Mosso  shows  that  the  German  Social- 
ists maintain  an  entirely  different  attitude  toward 
the  army  from  that  of  the  Italians.  Herr  Rebel 
recently  declared  in  the  Reichstag,  "  "We  Social- 
ists are  the  true  patriots,  and  Germany  will  find 
no  better  defenders  and  soldiers  than  we  in  a 
defensive  war."  Whole  battalions  and  regi- 
ments of  the  German  army  are  composed  of 
Socialists,  especially  in  Saxony,  and  yet  there 
are  never  such  disorders  as  sometimes  occur 
among  Italian  conscripts, 
even  though  discipline  is 
stricter  and  the  officers 
mostly  nobles.  In  Ger- 
many, socialism  cannot  be 
revolutionary,  because  that 
would  repress  expansion, 
which  is  the  life  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  "  In  Italy, 
the  Socialists  try  to  show 
the  uselessness  of  the  army 
and  the  damage  it  works  to 
the  nation  by  saying  that 
bayonets  and  cannon  serve 
only  to  prop  the  throne,  and 
should  this  fall,  the  military 
fabric,  which  has  cost  so 
many  millions,  would  dissolve  rapidly." 

Against  the  socialistic  urging  to  have  Italy 
lead  in  disarmament  the  writer  quotes  the  French 
Socialist  Millerand.  "  Up  to  the  time,  to-day 
unknown,  when  governments  will  agree  to  di- 
minish simultaneously  the  weight  of  military 
institutions,  the  partial  disarmament  of  one  na- 
tion would  be  worse  than  madness.  It  would 
be  a  crime  against  that  ideal  which  the  Socialists 
are  the  first  to  acclaim  in  the  image  of  Prance." 
Signor  Mosso  points  out  that  Italy,  the  young- 
est nation,  must  pass  through  the  same  phases  as 
Germany  and  France.  Anti-militarism  began  in 
France  in  1866,  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa  ;  in 
Italy,  in  1898,  with  Guglielmo  Ferrero's  book, 
"  Militarism,"  which  had  little  effect,  and  whose 
statements  were  knocked  all  awry  by  our  Span- 
ish-American War,  which  he  predicted  would 
not  occur.  Signor  Mosso  witnessed  the  Dewey 
parade  at  New  York,  and  cites  this  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  book,  "The  Strenuous  Life," 
now  accessible  in  Italian,  as  evidence  that  the 
United  States  is  preparing  for  the  conquest  of 
the  woi'ld.  "  Roosevelt  would  reprove  the  Ital- 
ian people  for  losing  the  bellicose  spirit." 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 


THAT  much-debated  question,  How  far  is 
the  Christian  Church  responsible  for  the 
solution  of  social  problems  ?  forms  the  theme 
of  an  article  contributed  to  the  current  number 
of  the  International  Quarterly  by  Dr.  Washington 
Gladden,  the  moderator  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Congregational  Churches,  whose  recent 
protest  against  the  acceptance  of  the  Rocke- 
feller gift  by  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  precipitated  much 
discussion  last  month. 

In  this  paper,  Dr.  Gladden  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  attitude  of  the  Church  toward 
the  general  problem  of  poverty.  He  thinks 
that  there  should  be  a  closer  and  more  sympa- 
thetic relation  between  the  churches  and  the 
public  institutions,  but  that  in  the  work  of  out- 
door relief  the  churches  should  find  their  great- 
est opportunity.  That  is  to  say,  the  work  of 
caring  for  the  poor  in  their  homes  should  be 
done  by  the  churches,  allied  with  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Associated  Charities,  the  aim  of 
which  IS  to  give  aid  in  such  a  way  as  to 
strengthen  and  not  undermine  the  manhood  of 
those  receiving  it. 

In  a  few  cities  attempts  have  been  made  to 
bring  the  churches  together,  using  the  office  of 
the  Associated  Charities  as  the  clearing-house 
of  the  churches  engaged  in  charitable  work. 
Dr.  Gladden  admits  that  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  there  would  be  necessary,  on  the 
part  of  many  churches,  "  a  considerable  change 
in  their  conceptions  of  their  business  in  the 
world,  and  a  revolution  in  their  sentimental  and 
slipshod  methods  of  dispensing  charity."  He 
thinks,  however,  that  the  adoption  of  such 
methods  by  the  churches  would  be  a  more  rec- 
ognizable imitation  of  Christ  than  much  of  the 
work  in  which  they  are  now  employed.  It  would 
give  the  churches  an  access  to  the  poorest  classes 
and  an  influence  over  them  which  they  ought  to 
covet,  even  though  the  assumption  of  such  tasks 
should  have  no  immediate  tendency  to  swell  the 
membership  rolls  or  increase  the  income. 

Dr.  Gladden  fully  recognizes  the  truth  that 
while  the  relief  of  destitution  is  important,  and 
the  Church  should  share  in  this  work,  it  is  not 
wise  to  rely  on  any  form  of  relief  measures  for 
a  solution  of  the  problem.  The  immediate 
causes  of  poverty  must  be  sought  out  and 
attacked.  As  a  summary  of  these  causes.  Dr. 
Gladden  adopts  a  statement  of  necessary  re- 
forms given  by  Robert  Hunter  in  his  recent 
book  on  "  Poverty." 

They  would  make  all  tenements  and  factories  .sani- 
tary ;  they  would  regulate  the  hours  of  work,  especially 


for  women  and  children  ;  they  would  regulate  and 
thoroughly  supervise  dangerous  trades ;  they  would 
institute  all  necessary  measures  to  stamp  out  unneces- 
sary disease  and  to  prevent  unnecessary  death ;  they 
would  prohibit  entirely  child  labor ;  they  would  insti- 
tute all  necessary  educational  and  recreational  insti- 
tutions, to  replace  tiie  social  and  educational  los.ses 
of  the  home  and  the  domestic  workshop ;  they  would 
perfect,  as  far  as  possible,  legislation  and  institutions 
to  make  industry  pay  the  necessary  and  legitimate 
cost  of  producing  and  maintaining  efficient  laborers ; 
they  would  institute,  on  the  lines  of  foreign  experience, 
measures  to  compensate  labor  for  enforced  seasons  of 
idleness  due  to  sickness,  old  age,  lack  of  work,  or 
other  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  workman  ;  they 
would  prevent  parasitism  on  the  part  of  either  the 
consumer  or  the  producer,  and  charge  up  the  full  costs 
of  labor  to  the  beneficiary,  Instead  of  compelling  the 
worker  at  certain  times  to  enforce  his  demand  for  main- 
tenance through  the  tax  rate  and  by  becoming  a 
pauper ;  they  would  restrict  the  power  of  employer 
and  of  shipowner  to  stimulate  for  purely  selfish  ends 
an  excessive  immigration,  and  in  this  way  to  beat 
down  wages  and  to  increase  unemployment. 

THE  CHURCH  MUST  EDUCATE  THE  PUBLIC. 

Commenting  on  this  reform  programme.  Dr. 
Gladden  says  : 

There  may  be  items  in  it  at  which  the  judicious 
would  hesitate  ;  but  it  points  out  some  of  the  most  effi- 
cient causes  of  poverty,  and  some  of  the  indispensable 
remedies.  It  is  idle  to  think  of  meeting  the  demands 
of  humanity  by  any  imaginable  system  of  relief  while 
these  mills  of  cruelty  and  greed  are  grinding  out  their 
fearful  grist  of  destitution  and  helplessness. 

More  people  are  killed  in  a  year  in  this  country  by 
railway  accidents  than  were  killed  on  both  sides  in  the 
three  years  of  the  Boer  war.  Thousands  of  families 
thus  bereaved  are  reduced  to  poverty  ;  and  a  large  share 
of  these  accidents  are  preventable. 

Tuberculosis  slays  every  year  150,000  people  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  annual  cost  to  the  nation  is  esti- 
mated at  $330,000,000.  The  amount  of  poverty  caused 
by  this  terrible  destruction  of  human  life  is  vast,  and  a 
very  large  part  of  this  is  preventable. 

The  ruin  of  health  in  unsanitary  tenements  is  another 
great  cause  of  poverty ;  and  the  community  has  the 
power  to  prevent  this  evil. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Church  to  educate  the  com- 
munity upon  all  these  subjects.  She  has  no  more 
urgent  business.  She  must  not  stand  and  look  on  while 
such  tremendous  forces  are  at  work  destroying  the 
bodies  and  the  souls  of  men.  She  is  here  in  the  world  to 
save  men,  and  she  needs  a  larger  understanding  of 
what  that  means.  She  must  learn  to  read  her  commis- 
sion in  the  light  of  the  twentieth  century  and  in  the 
terms  of  modern  social  life.  Where  else  shall  we  look 
for  an  authoritative  and  commanding  interpretation  of 
the  ethics  of  the  new  industry  and  of  the  existing  social 
order  ? 

If  the  Church  cannot  do  this  work,  .she  has  no  busi- 
ness in  this  world.  If  she  unfits  herself  for  it  by  taking 
bribes  of  tainted  money  she  ought  to  perish  with  her 
money,  and  she  will. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  A  PACIFIC  POWER. 


IN  the  Deiifsche  Rundschnu,  Mi*.  E.  Fitger  gives 
a  well-written  retrospective  and  prospective 
survey  of  the  situation  in  the  far  East,  in  its  broad 
outlines.  The  objective  point  of  the  article  is  a 
characterization  of  the  balance  of  power  on  the 
Pacific  as  it  is  likely  to  exist  after  the  close  of 
the  present  war,  whether  in  the  event  of  a  Japa- 
nese or  of  a  Russian  victory.  As  to  the  prospects 
of  either  of  these  conclusions,  the  writer  holds 
the  scales  even,  hardly  going  beyond  the  obvious 
fact  that  if  the  Baltic  fleet  were  to  inflict  a  de- 
cisive defeat  upon  the  Japanese  navy  the  result 
would  be  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  island  power, 
while  in  the  opposite  and  more  probable  event 
Russia  would  have  to  fall  back  upon  land  opera- 
tions exclusivel}'-,  with  the  outcome  doubtful. 
This  point,  however,  is  touched  upon  only  after 
a  comprehensive  though  concise  survey  of  the 
history  of  the  situation,  as  affected  by  all  the 
movements  bearing  on  it  from  the  acquisition  of 
California  by  the  United  States,  in  1848,  and  the 
Russian  move  to  Vladivostok,  in  1860,  down  to 
the  Boxer  agitation  of  1900  and  the  consequent 
Russian  encroachment  in  Manchuria,  the  direct 
parent  of  the  present  war. 

The  feature  of  most  salient  interest  in  the 
article  is  the  estimate  with  which  it  closes  of 
the  parts  that  are  to  be  played  in  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Pacific  by  the  three  powers  which, 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  are  to  be  the  ruling 
factors  upon  that  ocean.  After  setting  forth 
the  terms — as  they  are  currently  understood — 
which  either  of  the  two  belligerents  would  be 
likely  to  exact  from  the  other  as  the  prize  of 
victory,  the  writer  terminates  his  paper  with  the 
following  conclusion,  which,  as  we  have  stated, 
is  evidently  the  objective  point  of  his  article  : 

The  development  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  looms  up  as  the  constant  factor  in  the  relations  of 
the  Pacific,  that  of  Russia  or  Japan  as  an  uncertain  one. 
Of  those  two  powers.  Great  Britain  is  at  present,  undoubt- 
edly, the  better  equipped,  while  the  United  States  may 
go  on  steadily  developing  its  strength  and  the  British, 
preoccupied  with  so  many  other  interests,  be  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  it.  In  his  recent  administrative  report, 
the  American  Secretary  of  the  Navy  calls  special  atten- 
tion, and  justly  so,  to  the  fact  that  no  navy  in  the  past 
year  (1903^04)  floated  so  many  new  men-of-war  as  did 
the  American.  The  abundance  of  American  pecuniary 
resources,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  requisite  to  main- 
tain a  large  army  in  the  United  States,  favor  the 
growth  of  the  navy.  England,  so  irritable  at  the  far 
smaller  augmentation  of  the  German  fleet,  submits  to 
the  increase  of  American  naval  power  without  any  par- 
ley ;  evidently,  she  has  reconciled  herself  because  slie 
is  powerless  to  oppose  it.  Should  the  American  navy 
continue  its  increase,  it  will,  at  the  time  the  Panama 
Canal  is  opened,  be  the  most  formidable  power  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.    Even  Japan,  though  she  should  be  vic- 


torious, crippled  as  she  would  be  by  the  war,  will  not 
be  able  to  compete  with  America.  How  pronounced  is 
the  inclination  of  the  United  States, — that  is,  of  the  pres- 
ent predominant  Republican  party,  which  has  become 
overwhelmingly  powerful  through  the  Presidential 
election  of  November  8,  1904,— to  play  a  leading  role  in 
the  political  concerns  of  the  Pacific  is  evidenced  by  the 
speech  which  President  Roosevelt  delivered  atWatson- 
ville,  Cal.,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1903.  Although 
this  speech  announced  the  end  of  English  predomi- 
nance, the  English  press  remained  silent. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  de- 
velopment of  power  in  the  Pacific,  the  writer 
continues,  the  British  colonies  of  Australia  have 
looked  with  concern  at  the  appearance  of  foreign 
cruisers  in  their  harbors  and  at  the  danger  to 
which  the  British  flag  might  thereby  be  exposed. 
Pursuant,  therefore,  to  a  recent  conference  held 
by  delegates  with  the  cabinet  at  Westminster, 
it  was  agreed  that  in  consideration  of  a  contri- 
bution by  Australia  of  £122,000  sterling  the 
British  admiralty  should  engage  to  permanently 
furnish  the  squadron  there  with  five  swift 
cruisers  and  five  torpedo  boats.  At  various 
points,  among  others  the  important  Torres  Strait, 
the  colonies  were  to  provide  the  fortifications 
and  their  garrisons,  while  the  mother  country 
would  furnish  the  armament.  The  danger  from 
Russia,  we  are  told  further,  can  recur  only  from 
a  victory  over  Japan. 

Should  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  be  the  vanquished 
party,  the  rise  of  Japanese  power  must  be  reckoned 
with  as  a  possible  menace.  It  has  been  more  than  once 
pointed  out  that  so  rich  a  possession  as  the  Sunda 
Islands  in  hands  as  weak  as  those  of  Holland  might 
well  prove  a  temptation  to  the  Japanese.  Many  voices, 
and  English  ones  among  the  number,  have  given 
emphatic  expression  to  the  opinion  that  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory on  the  part  of  Japan  could  not  be  in  the  interest 
of  England  and  the  rest  of  Europe  fi'om  a  military, 
a  political,  or  an  economic  standpoint.  A  Japanese  pro- 
tectorate of  China  would,  they  say,  be  a  great  evil. 
Even  should  that  evil  be  counterbalanced  by  the  desire 
of  having  a  constant  and  powerful  adversary  of  Russia 
in  eastern  Asia,  the  former  consideration  will  neverthe- 
less assume  greater  moment.  The  greater  Japan's 
growth  as  a  dominating  power,  the  more  complete  her 
predominance,  the  more  will  antagonisms  arise  between 
Japan  on  the  one  side  and  England  and  the  United 
States  on  the  other. 

One  thing,  at  any  rate,  appears  to  evolve  itself 
clearly,  says  this  writer,  in  conclusion,  —  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and,  as  a  third 
power,  Japan  or  Russia,  will  constitute  the  three 
nations  among  which  the  Pacific  equilibrium  is 
to  be  established,  the  United  States,  it  would 
seem,  having  the  best  chance  of  future  predom- 
inance. Germany  and  France  must  remain  far 
behind,  because  they  are  materially  hampered  by 
European  policies. 
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THE  PRESENT  TEMPER  OF  THE  JAPANESE  PEOPLE 
TOWARD  THE  WAR. 


'*  A  T  what  happy  date  will  come  the  end  of 
■-lV  the  present  war  ?  And  what  is  the  out- 
look of  the  campaign  ?  These  are  the  questions 
which  are  absorbing  our  interest.  Clearly  it 
has  been  stated  in  the  great  imperial  rescript 
declaring  the  war,  —  that  the  hostilities  shall 
not  cease  till  the  object  shall  have  been 
attained."  So  opens  the  article  by  Ichiro 
Yamada  in  the  Taiyo  on  the  attitude  and  temper 
of  the  Japanese  people  at  present  toward  the 
struggle.  He  criticises  in  no  gentle  manner  the 
advocates  of  two  rather  prevalent  views,  both  of 
which  are  extreme.  One  of  them  is  to  force 
the  situation  to  a  peace  conclusion,  putting  but 
little  emphasis  on  the  peace  terms  Japan  should 
dictate  to  Russia,  and  the  other  is  to  prolong  the 
war  as  long  as  Russia  sees  fit  to  hold  out  against 
Japan ;  and  as  for  the  military  operations, 
Japan  should  push  her  forces  to  a  certain 
geographical  point,  say  Baikal  or  Harbin,  and 
there  take  leisurely  defensive  measures,  and  so 
convince  Russia  that  she  is  no  match  for  Japan 
even  at  that  favorite  Fabian  game  of  hers  when 
she  is  dealing  with  a  foe  some  six  thousand 
miles  from  her  home  base.  Mr.  Yamada  con- 
tinues : 

Now  that  we  have  started  upon  this  war,  and  while 
the  state  of  war  continues,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  well  -  defined  determination 
to  carry  it  to  such  time  and  to  such  end  the  impor- 
tance of  attaining  the  which  has  driven  us  to  this  ex- 
treme measure.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  by  no 
means  be  found  laggards  in  considering  the  means  of 
bringing  it  to  a  close  as  early  as  possible.  We  ought, 
therefore,  to  have  at  one  and  the  same  time  an  unflinch- 
ing patience  and  persistent  endurance  to  prosecute  the 
war,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  live,  alert,  and  aggressive 
initiative  to  bring  about  the  satisfactory  end.  To  the 
fine  calculating  conservatism  must  be  wedded  daring 
audacity  if  we  would  accomplish  the  end  in  view. 

Mr.  Yamada  summarizes  what  he  considers 
to  be  the  wishes  and  attitude  of  the  larger  public 
of  Japan  under  the  following  headings  : 

1.  As  to  the  military  operations,  we  ought  with  grace 
to  put  our  entire  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  specialists 
who  are  at  the  helm  of  affairs  at  the  front.  At  the  same 
time,  one  can  hardly  disguise  the  regret  felt  by  men  at 
home  and  our  friends  abroad  that  the  battle  of  Liao- 
Yang,  great  as  unquestionably  was  the  victory,  was  at 
the  same  time  rather  barren  of  fruits  of  a  decisive  na- 
ture. The  battle  has  passed  into  history ;  there  is  no 
need  of  the  waste  of  words  upon  it.  As  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  future,  may  we  not  wish  that  our  com- 
manders would  not  think  too  timidly  as  to  the  waste  of 
men  and  munitions,  that  while  they  would  carry  on 


their  siege  and  enveloping  operations  with  their  wonted 
care  and  minuteness  they  would  at  the  same  time  be 
savage  in  the  fierceness  with  which  they  would  pursue 
the  enemy  after  the  action,  and  that  the  result  of  it  all 
would  be  the  rooting  out  of  the  hostile  force  ? 

2.  In  the  world  of  diplomacy,  our  diplomatists  have 
been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting  more 
than  once.  It  is  our  opinion  that  this  unbroken  record 
of  diplomatic  failures  and  humiliations  for  our  country 
is  not  necessarily  because  of  the  lack  of  ability  on  the 
part  of  our  diplomatists.  Decidedly,  they  have  all  erred 
on  the  side  of  being  ultra-conservative.  Thinking  .so 
much  of  the  future  good-will  of  our  friends  of  the  West, 
or  of  our  neighbors  in  the  far  East,  they  seem  to  have 
been  over-timid  in  their  dealings.  With  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,— aye,  even  now,— the  supreme  opportunity 
for  the  diplomatists  of  Nippon  ig  with  them  of  .strik- 
ing out  upon  a  new  and  bolder  path.  Let  them,  by 
what  they  do  at  this  critical  day  of  the  life  of  our  na- 
tion and  of  our  diplomatic  career,  command  the  re- 
spect of  our  friends,  England  and  America;  to  them 
is  also  given  a  splendid  chance  to  treat  with  France 
and  Germany  in  a  way  that  would  not  make  for  either 
the  laughter  or  the  comfort  of  Russia.  Let  them  re- 
member that  the  nation  looks  to  them  to  force  our  ene- 
my into  the  cheerless  state  of  standing  alone.  It  is 
high  time,  also,  to  revise  the  ultra  and  almost  absurdly 
gentlemanly  diplomacy  of  the  past  toward  Korea  and 
China. 

3.  To  our  financiers  is  given  a  work  quite  as  delicate 
and  difficult  as  the  military  and  diplomatic  sides  of  the 
situation.  The  increase  of  the  internal  taxes  is  a  very 
small  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  war  expenditure.  In 
the  handling  of  our  finance,  the  sobriety  and  daring  of 
our  government  would,  if  possible,  be  more  severely 
taxed  than  in  the  diplomatic  and  the  military  opera- 
tions. The  Baltic  squadron  was  haunted  with  the  night- 
mare of  the  presence  of  our  torpedo  boats  in  the  waters 
of  the  North  Sea  ;  it  has  been  credited  in  rather  serious 
circles  in  Russia  and  Europe  that  our  government  was 
furnishing  the  funds  for  the  strikers  at  St.  Petersburg. 
So  absurd  are  these  imputations  that  they  hardly  call 
for  serious  refutation.  At  the  same  time,  the  mere 
fact  that  these  wild  rumors  succeed  in  finding  a  more 
or  less  wide  currency  speaks  well  for  the  enterprise  of 
the  Japanese  financiers  and  tacticians.  We  sincerely 
pray  that  they  may  justify  the  reputation  with  a  so- 
berer yet  quite  as  daring  an  enterprise  in  the  future. 

The  writer  concludes  by  declaring  that  "  the 
way  before  Japan  stretches  far  ;  it  calls  for  per- 
sistent patience  and  long  endurance," — so  ran 
the  imperial  rescript. 

Let  us  not  misinterpret  it ;  let  us  not  understand  by 
it  that  it  is  the  imperial  pleasure  for  us  to  assume 
a  passive  attitude  and  thereby  prolong  the  struggle 
througli  weary  years  as  best  we  may  and  wait  for  the 
decision  of  nature  and  the  natural  adjustment  of  things. 
Let  us  be  as  aggressive  in  bringing  about  peace  as  we  are 
determined  to  be  in  prosecuting  the  war,  and  thereby 
answer  even  in  a  measure  to  the  august  pleasure  of  our 
sovereign  prince. 
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WHY  GERMANY  SHOULD  HAVE  A  GREAT  NAVY. 


IN  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  history  of  Ger- 
man naval  activity  during  the  entire  life  of 
the  present  German  Empire,  a  Norwegian  writer, 
who  does  not  sign  his  name  (in  a  paper  in  the 
Kringsjaa,  of  Christiania),  finds  fault  with  Ger- 
man diplomats  and  the  German  press  for  letting 
the  rest  of  the  world  know  the  secrets  of  German 
statecraft,  much  to  the  detriment  of  German 
world -influence.  He  reminds  us  that  the  first 
German  naval  bill  was  passed  in  1898,  calling 
for  nineteen  battleships  and  forty  cruisers.  Two 
years  later,  the  second  naval  bill  was  presented, 
providing  for  thirty-eight  battleships  and  fifty 
cruisers.  The  policy  of  the  empire  was  obviously 
directed  toward  the  acquisition  of  colonies,  and 
the  eyes  of  its  statesmen  were  at  first  turned 
toward  Brazil,  almost  the  whole  industry  of 
which  had  been  capitalized  by  German  bankers. 
At  this  point,  however,  declares  the  writer,  the 
Germans  began  to  talk  too  much,  and  too  openly. 
This  resulted  in  the  launching  of  an  imperialistic 
policy  in  the  United  States  and  a  vigorous  re- 
statement of  the  Monroe  Docti-ine.  Then  the 
Germans  turned  their  attention  to  South  Africa, 
and  it  was  "their  intention  to  establish  in  that 
part  of  the  world  a  great  Teutonic  empire  in  con- 
junction with  the  two  Boer  republics."  Again 
they  made  the  same  mistake, — their  newspapers 
and  magazines  began  to  publish  statements  about 
this  intention,  declaring  that  nothing  could  hin- 
der the  success  of  the  enterprise.  All  this  led  to 
the  Boer  war. 

Still  another  result  of  Germany's  aggressive 
naval  programme,  this  Norwegian  writer  be- 
lieves, is  the  cordial  understanding  now  existing 


between  England  and  France.  Germany  is  still 
weak  compared  with  these  two  powers,  but 
"  comforts  herself  with  the  thought  that  her 
latest  ships  are  better  than  those  of  the  other 
powers,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  training  of 
her  sailors  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
state."  Tlie  superiority  of  the  British  navy, 
however,  remains  a  great  danger  to  Germany. 

England's  aggressive  policy  is  well  known.  By  de- 
grees, the  English  have  destroyed  all  rival  fleets, — the 
Spanish,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  Danish.  In 
1807,  their  ships  appeared  outside  of  Copenhagen  and 
compelled  the  Danes  to  surrender  their  whole  navy, — 
eighteen  ships  of  the  line  and  fifteen  frigates.  By  the 
recent  understanding  with  France,  England  is  enabled 
to  withdraw  some  of  her  best  ships  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  North  Sea 
squadron,  and  the  English  press  is  jubilant.  The  British 
fleet  could,  in  case  of  war,  blockade  the  entire  German 
coast,  and,  thanks  to  wireless  telegraphy,  need  not  risk 
a  battle.  Germany  knows  that  the  food-supply  of  Nor- 
way may  be  cut,  and  that  the  strong  coast  fortifications 
of  Copenhagen  will  no  longer  save  that  city  from  long- 
range  artillery.  That  she  realizes  the  peril  of  her  situa- 
tion is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  new  naval  bill,  fix- 
ing the  fighting  strength  of  the  empire  at  forty-eight 
battleships  and  seventy  cruisers,  to  be  ready  in  1914,  has 
been  presented  and  doubtless  will  be  passed. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  this  writer  asks,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  Germany  is  looking  for  allies  ?  In 
Berlin,  "they  have  entirely  forgotten  the  high 
American  tariff  wall  against  German  industry, 
and  we  hear  nothing  but  pleasant  words  about 
the  American  people  and  President  Roosevelt. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  longer  any  need  for  worry 
in  Washington." 


JOHN  MORLEY  ON  DEMOCRACY. 


*'  'T^HESE  meditative  musings  of  a  reviewer" 
^  is  the  happy  phrase  by  which  Mr.  Morley 
describes  the  charming  discursive  essay  which  he 
has  contributed  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  on  Mr. 
John  A.  Hobson's  "  International  Trade."  This 
time  he  has  made  the  book  a  starting-point  for 
his  leisurely  saunter  around  his  library,  and  we 
have  as  the  result  a  philosophic  discourse  upon 
many  themes,  illustrated  by  many  extracts  from 
many  books.  It  is  as  entertaining,  suggestive, 
almost  as  bewildering,  as  one  of  Emerson's  essays. 

THE    ESSENTIAL    FAITH    OF    LIBERALISM. 

After  some  preliminary  disquisition  upon  de- 
mocracy and  liberalism.  Mr.  Morley  says  : 

If  we  were  asked  what  is  the  animating  faith,  not 


only  of  political  liberalism  all  over  the  civilized  world 
to-day,  but  also  of  hosts  of  men  and  women  who  could 
not  tell  us  of  what  school  they  are,  the  answer  would 
be  that  what  guides,  inspires,  and  sustains  modern 
democracy  is  conviction  of  upward  and  onward  prog- 
ress in  the  destinies  of  mankind.  It  is  startling  to 
think  how  new  is  this  conviction, — to  how  many  of 
the  world's  master-minds  what  to  us  is  the  most  familiar 
and  most  fortifying  of  all  great  commonplaces  was  un- 
known. Scouring  a  library,  you  come  across  a  little 
handful  of  fugitive  and  dubious  sentences  in  writers  of 
ancient  and  medieval  time.  Bacon's  saying,  also  to  be 
found  a  long  time  earlier  in  Esdras,  about  antiquity  of 
time  being  the  world's  youth,  was,  as  everybody  knows, 
a  pregnant  hint,  but  it  hardly  announced  the  gospel  of 
progress  as  now  held  by  most  English-speaking  persons. 
Modern  belief  in  human  progress  had  no  place  among 
ideals  even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  if  we  take  Vol- 
taire, Montesquieu,  Diderot,  for  their  exponents ;  and 
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Rousseau  actually  thought  the  history  of  civilization  a 
record  of  the  fall  of  man.  Turgot,  followed  by  his  faith- 
ful disciple  Condorcet,  first  brought  into  full  light  as  a 
governing  law  of  human  things  the  idea  of  social  prog- 
ress, moral  progress,  progress  in  manners  and  institu- 
tions. It  was  events,  as  is  their  wont,  that  ripened  the 
abstract  doctrine  into  an  active  moral  force. 

Define  it  as  we  may,  faith  in  progress  has  been  the 
mainspring  of  liberalism  in  all  its  schools  and  branches. 
To  think  of  progress  as  a  certainty  of  social  destiny,  as 
the  benignant  outcome  of  some  eternal  cosmic  law,  has 
been  indeed  a  leading  liberal  superstition, — the  mo.st 
splendid  and  animated  of  superstition.s,  if  we  will,  yet 
a  superstition  after  all.  It  often  deepens  into  a  kind  of 
fatalism,  radiant,  confident,  and  infinitely  hopeful,  yet 
fatalism  still,  and,  like  fatalism  in  all  its  other  forms, 
fraught  with  inevitable  peril,  first  to  the  effective  sense 
of  individual  responsibility,  and  then  to  the  successful 
working  of  principles  and  institutions  of  which  that 
responsibility  is  the  vital  sap. 

THE    AMERICAN    REVOLUTION. 

This  general  belief  in  progress  found  its  first 
commanding  expression  in  the  American  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.     Mr.  Morley  says  : 

It  is  circumstance  that  inspires,  selects,  and  molds 
the  thought.  The  commanding  novelty  in  1776  was  the 
transformation  of  general  thought  into  a  particular 
polity;  of  theoretic  constructions  into  a  working  system. 
Republic  became  a  consecrated  and  symbolic  ensign, 
carried  with  torches  and  flags  among  the  nations.  To- 
day, it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  rational  standard  that 
would  not  make  the  American  revolution, — an  insur- 
rection of  thirteen  little  colonies  with  a  population  of 
three  millions  scattered  among  savages  in  a  distant 
wilderness, — a  mightier  event  in  many  of  its  aspects 
and  its  effects  upon  the  great  wide  future  of  the  world 
than  the  volcanic  convulsion  in  France  in  1789  and 
onward. 

THE    RIGHTS    OF    MAN. 

English  liberalism  begot  the  American  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  begot,  in  its  turn, 
the  French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 

When  the  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  sprang 
into  flame,  it  became  the  beacon-light  of  Continental 
liberalism  in  Europe.  No  set  of  propositions  framed  by 
human  ingenuity  and  zeal  have  ever  let  loose  more 
swollen  floods  of  sophism,  fallacy,  cant,  and  rant  than 
all  this.  Yet,  let  us  not  mistake.  The  Anierican  and 
French  declarations  held  saving  doctrine,  vital  truths, 
and  quickening  fundamentals.  Party  names  fade, 
forms  of  words  grow  hollow,  the  letter  kills  ;  what  was 
true  in  the  spirit  lived  on,  for  the  world's  circumstance 
needed  and  demanded  it. 

SOCIALISM. 

Mr.  Morley  has  much  to  say  upon  the  social- 
istic movement  which  succeeded  to  the  enthu- 
siasm for  nationality,  as  that,  in  its  turn,  had 
superseded  the  earlier  enthusiasm  for  equality. 
He  says  : 


THE   RT.    HON.  JOHN  MORLEY. 

Socialism,  like  the  other  great  single  names  for  com- 
plex things  with  which  we  have  been  dealing,  stands 
for  a  wide  diversity  of  doctrine  and  purpose.  But  the 
best  definition  seems  to  be  that  "in  general  it  has  for 
its  end  the  destruction  of  inequalities  in  social  condi- 
tion by  an  economic  transformation."  The  gradual 
smoothing  of  revolutionary  socialism  into  what  has 
been  called  electoral  or  parliamentary  socialism  may 
have  chilled  the  old  high  ardor  of  an  earlier  apostolate. 
Yet  the  central  aim  and  principle  abide, — subordination 
of  individual  energy  and  freedom,  not  merely  to  social 
ends,  but  to  more  or  less  rigorous  social  direction.  This 
marks  a  vast  difference,  and  is  the  dividing  line. 

The  liberal  and  democratic  elements  are  gradually 
left  out  or  thrust  into  obscurity,  the  free  spontaneous 
moral  forces  are  pooh-poohed,  and  all  the  interest  .is 
concentrated  on  the  machinery  by  which  life  is  to  be 
organized.  Everything  is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
expert,  who  will  sit  in  an  office  and  direct  the  course  of 
the  world.  A  harder,  more  unsympathetic,  more  me- 
chanical, conception  of  society  has  seldom  been  devised. 

SACRIFICE    THE    LAW    OF    SOCIETY. 

But  we  must  find  space  for  this  passage,  with 
which  to  conclude  our  notice  of  an  article  which 
every  one  should  read  and  ponder  : 

Selfish  and  interested  individuali-sm  has  been  truly 
called  non-historic.  Sacrifice  has  been  the  law, — .sacri- 
fice for  creeds,  for  churches,  for  dynasties,  for  kings,  for 
adored  teachers,  for  native  land.  In  England  and 
America  to-day,  the  kind  of  devotion  that  once  inspired 
followers  of  Stuarts,  Bourbons,  Bonapartes,  marks  a 
nobler  and  a  deeper  passion  for  the  self-governing  com- 
monwealth. 
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THE  NEW  AWAKENING  TO  OUTDOOR  LIFE. 


THE  American  people  are  beginning  to  have 
enough  of  the  nerve-wearing  tension  of 
city  life,  and  are  returning  to  their  senses  and 
to  the  country,  to  find  there  a  breathing-place  if 
not  an  abiding-place.  "  All  but  the  absolutely 
indiflferent  can  be  made  to  realize  that  outdoor 
air  and  activity,  intimacy  with  nature,  and  ac- 
quaintanceship with  birds  and  animals  and  fish 
are  essential  to  physical  and  mental  strength," 
writes  the  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Country  Calendar.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, as  all  the  world  knows,  has  attained  distinc- 
tion as  a  sportsman  as  well  as  in  the  Presidential 
chair,  but  it  is  not  often  that  he  confesses  him- 
self in  print  as  he  has  done  in  the  May  number 
of  the  Country  Calendar  in  an  article  on  "  The 
Mission  of  Sport  and  Outdoor  Life."  The  ex- 
President  has  been  variously  honored  and 
blamed  and  pitied  for  his  stanch  devotion  to 
hunting  and  fishing  as  recreations,  according  to 
the  temperament  or  training  of  the  critic,  but 
he  frankly  admits  that,  so  far  as  his  attachment 
to  outdoor  sports  may  be  considered  a  fault,  he 
is,  in  relation  "to  this  especial  predicament  of 
guilt,  utterly  incorrigible  and  shameless," — we 
trust  he  may  still  plead  guilty  to  this  dire 
offense. 

Quite  a  different  variety  of  sport  from  ex- 
President  Cleveland,  though  certainly  not  lack- 
ing in  adventure,  is  given  in  Mr.  Finley's 
"  Golden  Eagles."  The  photographs  represent 
an  acrobatic  as  well  as  a  photographic  feat,  with 
the  photographer  photographed  in  his  perilous 
tree-top  perch  over  the  lofty  eerie,  camera  leveled, 
waiting  for  the  infant  golden  eagles  to  "  look 
pleasant." 

Another  phase  of  out-of-door  enjoyment  is 
touched  upon  in  Mr.  John  Burroughs'  "  In 
May,"  which,  like  all  Mr.  Burroughs'  writing,  is 
instinct  with  the  sincerity,  the  freshness,  the 
charm,  of  one  who  in  his  love  for  mother  earth 
is  no  "carpet  knight,"  but  has  given  her  life- 
long devotion.  Mr.  Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  a 
younger  lover  of  woods  and  fields,  in  whom  the 
note  of  sincerity  is  felt,  writes  more  in  detail  of 
the  sights  and  sounds  which  make  up  the  spell 
of  May-time  in  "  woods  and  meadows " — the 
rare  spring  flowers  and  where  to  find  them — 
which  no  one  who  cares  for  his  soul's  welfare 
should  miss. 

But  the  sheer  blessedness  of  the  outdoor  life 
is  only  one  part  of  the  return  to  the  country. 
After  the  prodigal  had  partaken  of  the  fatted 
calf,  he  probably  went  to  work.  Farming  in 
these  days  is  assuming  a  far  more  scientific 
aspect  than  ever  before,    and  the  progress  of 


agriculture  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  great 
problems  before  the  country  of  forestry,  of  irri- 
gation ;  farming  is  becoming  a  science,  and  an 
exact  science,  rather  than  a  trade.  To  no  class 
of  workers  is  the  Government  giving  more  con- 
stant, valuable  assistance  than  that  given  to  the 
farmer  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
"  If  the  department  boasted  a  motto,"  writes  the 
Hon.  James  Wilson,  "  I  think  it  should  be,  '  AVe 
help.'  At  least,  we  particularly  mean  to  help  the 
man  who  works  in  the  field  with  his  coat  off." 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  grown  in 
size  and  strength,  and  "is  now  a  great  institu- 
tion for  research,  for  the  training  of  men,  and 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  such  as  the 
world  has  not  heretofore  seen.  Two  thousand 
scientists  are  working  with  hearty  enthusiasm 
to  solve  the  many  pressing  problems  that  almost 
daily  arise  in  the  work  of  the  farmer.  When  an 
agricultural  crisis,  involving  a  great  region, 
arises,  such  as  the  appearance  of  the  boll  weevil 
in  Texas,  there  is  no  agency  in  the  country 
which  can  adequately  handle  it  except  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,"  which  forthwith  goes 
to  the  rescue,  with  the  result  that  the  farmers, 
by  following  the  Government's  advice,  can  now 
get  a  crop  of  cotton  in  spite  of  all  the  boll 
weevils  of  Texas. 

Somewhat  in  line  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture's paper  is  a  clear-headed  and  able  article 
by  Professor  Bailey  on  "The  Quest  of  Nitrogen." 

No  experimenter  in  plant  life  has  been  more 
in  the  public  eye  of  late  than  Mr.  Luther  Bur- 
bank  ;  therefore,  when  W.  S.  Harwood,  Bur- 
bank's  neighbor  and  chosen  spokesman  (Aaron, 
as  it  were,  to  the  "  wizard's  "  Moses),  discourses 
on  how  the  amateur  may  follow  in  Burbank's 
footsteps  the  most  languid  of  dilettantes  stops 
to  listen. 

"  Pick  out  some  plant  which  you  like,"  says 
Mr.  Burbank,  "  but  which  you  wish  different  in 
some  particular.  Perhaps  it  does  not  altogether 
suit  you  in  color  ;  perhaps  it  is  not  so  deep  and 
intense  as  you  would  like  to  have  it.  Select 
out  of  the  entire  lot  of  flowers  before  you,  going 
over  them  all  with  the  utmost  care  (even  if 
there  are  hundreds  of  them),  the  one  which 
approaches  nearest  to  your  ideal.  Then  isolate 
this  plant  and  select  its  seeds.  Plant  them,  and 
select,  from  all  the  plants  that  result,  only  the 
best.  Plant  again  and  again  from  successive 
seed  harvests,  each  time  selecting  the  plants 
which  are  coming  nearest  your  ideal.  If  you 
have  done  your  work  faithfully,  the  new  gener- 
ations should  show  decided  leanings  toward 
this  ideal." 
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BRIEFER   NOTES   ON   TOPICS   IN   THE 
PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS  TREATED   IN   THE   POPULAR   AMERICAN   MONTHLIES  AND   QUARTERLIES. 


Art  and  Archaeology. — There  is  an  optimistic  ar- 
ticle in  Munsey^s  on  a  new  era  for  tlie  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  of  New  York  City,  by  Arthur  Hoeber. 
With  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  as  president  of  the  insti- 
tution, with  Sir  Purdon  Clark  as  director,  and  with 
the  Rogers  bequest  as  an  endowment  fund,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Metropolitan  at  present  are  decidedly 
bright. — Mr.  Hoeber  also  contributes  to  the  Century  an 
article  entitled  "  The  Prize  of  Rome,"  which  has  espe- 
cial timeliness  and  value  just  now  in  view  of  the  incor- 
poration and  substantial  encouragement  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  at  Rome,  which  has  been  rechartered  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  endowed  with  a 
fund  of  $600,000  by  wealthy  Americans.— In  the  World's 
Work,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Caffin  throws  light  on  the  com- 
mercial side  of  art-development  in  New  York  through 
his  description  of  the  art-auction  business  as  conducted 
in  the  metropolis. — In  Har-per's,  M.  Jacques  de  Morgan, 
the  general  delegate  in  Persia  of  the  French  ministry 
of  public  instruction,  gives  the  results  of  the  latest 
excavations  at  Susa. — A  novel  field  of  art-study  is  ex- 
ploited in  the  account  of  "Art  in  the  Solomon  Islands," 
by  C.  Praetorius,  in  the  International  Studio  for  April. 

Travel  Sketches.— In  the  BooMovers  Magazine 
there  is  a  good  illustrated  description  of  the  fiords  of 
Norway,  by  Albert  S.  Bolles.  The  same  magazine  pre- 
sents "Another  View  of  Guam"  by  Seaton  Schroeder. — 
Scribner's,  this  month,  has  thi-ee  descriptive  articles 
dealing  with  widely  separated  regions.  Mr.  Frank  E. 
Schoonover,  in  his  second  article  on  the  Canadian  wil- 
derness in  winter,  describes  the  life  of  the  Indians  dur- 
ing the  season  of  intensest  cold.  Mr.  T.  R.  Sullivan 
describes  a  visit  to  the  Tuscan  farm  which  the  elder  Sal- 
vini  owns  and  manages.  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Child,  the  artist, 
discourses  on  somewhat  more  familiar  scenes  in  his 
article  entitled  "The  Marble  Mountains,"  in  which  he 
describes  the  marble  quarries  of  Vermont  and  the  peo- 
ple who  have  developed  that  industry. — A  little-known 
people,  who  live  among  the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Bo- 
livian Andes,  is  described  in  Harper's  by  Mr.  Charles 
Johnson  Post,  who  visited  them  in  November  of  last 
year.  These  people — the  Leccos,  as  they  call  themselves 
— differ  altogether  from  the  barbaric  tribes  in  their 
vicinity,  and  re.semble  in  a  marked  way  the  Malay  type 
with  which  we  have  become  familiar  in  the  far  East. — 
An  article  in  Munsey's  by  A.  Henry  Savage-Landor  em- 
bodies the  observations  of  that  well-known  traveler  in 
the  Philippines.  After  spending  most  of  a  year  in  ex- 
ploring the  islands,  Mr.  Savage-Landor  feels  prepared 
to  answer  the  question  "Are  the  Philippines  Worth 
Keeping"  emphatically  in  the  affirmative. 

Nature  and  Outdoor  Life. — In  the  May  magazines 
there  are  .several  capital  articles  descriptive  of  various 
phases  of  animal  life,  and  the  customary  accounts  of 
fishing  and  hunting  adventures.     In  Outing,  Edwyn 


Sandys  writes  on  "Fishing  for  Fun,"  and  William  C. 
Harris  offers  "A  Few  Fishing  Hints."  L.  W.  Brownell 
contributes  some  suggestions  on  "Photographing 
Birds'  Nests,"  and  there  are  some  interesting  incidents 
grouped  under  the  heading  "Strange  Things  About 
Animals." — "Hans,  the  Wonderful  Horse  of  Berlin,"  is 
described  in  McClure's  by  E.  C.  Heyn. — Dr.  Henry  C. 
McCook  continues  his  entertaining  series  of  insect 
studies  in  Harper's  with  a  chapter  on  the  "  Huntress 
Wasps."— In  Munsey's  Magazine,  Mr.  Herbert  N.  Cas- 
son  unfolds  "New  Wonders  of  Ant  Life." — "The  Pro- 
tective Mimicry  of  Insects"  is  the  title  of  a  fre.sh  and 
entertaining  bit  of  nature-interpretation  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Kaempffert  in  the  Booklovers  Magazine. — In  the  Cen- 
tury, Prof.  W.  J.  Holland,  director  of  the  Carnegie 
Museum  at  Pittsburg,  describes  the  newly  discovered 
inland  white  bear  of  northwestern  British  Columbia. — 
Mr.  J.  M.  Boraston  writes  in  the  Cosmopolitan  on 
"Hunting  with  the  Camera,"  a  subject  treated  in  the 
April  Review  of  Reviews  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Job.— An  at- 
tractive treatment  of  a  great  variety  of  outdoor  topics 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  new  magazine,  the 
Country  Calendar,  which  is  described  elsewhere  in 
this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  Much  inter- 
esting material,  relating  especially  to  domestic  animals, 
poultry,  and  the  country  home,  is  embodied  in  the 
various  departments  of  this  periodical,  such  as  "Stable 
and  Kennel,"  "The  Country  Beautiful,"  and  "Garden 
and  Orchard." 

Literary  Topics.  —  A  rather  unusual  article  for 
McClure's  is  contributed  by  Prof.  William  James  on 
the  late  Thomas  Davidson — "a  knight-errant  of  the 
intellectual  life."  When  Professor  Davidson  died,  five 
years  ago,  he  was  classed  by  obituary  writers  in  Eng- 
land among  the  twelve  most  learned  men  of  his  time. 
Davidson  was  a  Scotch- American  student  of  philoso- 
phy who  was  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
through  his  contributions  to  learned  periodicals  and 
his  personal  influence  as  a  teacher. — There  is  an  enter- 
taining article  in  the  Bookman,  by  Arthur  Goodrich, 
dealing  with  London's  literary  clubs.  In  the  same 
magazine,  Albert  Schinz  describes  the  Goncourt  Acad- 
emy of  France. — Several  sketches  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  appeared  in  the  April  magazines,  but  one 
written  by  Emili  Roess  was  held  over  for  the  May 
number  of  M unsey's.—The  Schiller  anniversary  is 
commemorated  in  the  Atlantic  by  two  articles  — 
"Schiller's  Message  to  Modern  Life,"  by  KunoFrancke, 
and  "Schiller's  Ideal  of  Liberty,"  by  William  Roscoe 
Thayer.  The  Atlantic  has  also  an  article  by  Paul 
Elmer  Moore  apropos  of  the  centenary  of  Sainte- 
Beuve. 

Economics  and  Politics. — In  the  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly  there  is  a  well-considered  article  on  "The 
Overproduction  of  Cotton  and  a  Possible  Remedy,"  by 
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Dr.  Ulrich  B.  Phillips.  In  brief,  Dr.  Phillip.s  proposes 
that  the  State  governments  of  the  cotton  belt  protect 
the  industry  by  taxing  the  product.  This  would  in- 
crease the  output  and  raise  the  price. — In  the  Arena 
for  April,  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Colby  de.scribes  the  results  of 
municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  where  bath.s,  lodging-houses,  street  railways, 
water,  gas,  and  municipal  playgrounds  are  all  owned 
and  operated  by  the  city.  Mr.  W.  R.  Brown's  plea  for 
municipal  ownership  and  league  organization  in  the 
same  magazine  has  been  quoted  in  another  department 
of  this  Review. — In  the  current  number  of  the  Forum, 
Baron  Kaneko,  formerly  minister  of  agriculture  and 
commerce  in  Japan,  writes  on  America's  economic 
future  in  the  far  East. — The  economic  quarterlies  all 
have  articles  of  current  interest.  H.  Parker  Willis 
treats,  in  the.  Journal  of  Political  Economy  {Vniversity 
of  Chicago),  of  the  economic  situation  in  the  Philip- 
pines. This  writer  holds  that  after  the  construction  of 
the  railroads  there  will  still  remain  to  be  settled  the 
difficult  land  and  labor  questions,  and  that  nothing 
short  of  full  concession  of  the  demands  for  Chinese 
coolie  labor  and  for  large  plantations  will  make  "busi- 
ness good  "  in  the  islands. — There  is  a  clear-cut  pres- 
entation of  "The  Social  Problems  of  the  American 
Farmer"  by  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  (Chicago). — Prof.  Francis  Walker 
contributes  to  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  (Co- 
lumbia) a  study  of  the  monopolistic  combinations  of 
Europe. — In  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Mr.  Horace  E.  Deming 
writes  on  "Municipal  Nomination  Reform,"  Mr.  Hoyt 
King  on  "  The  Reform  Movement  in  Chicago,"  and  Mr. 
John  A.  Fairlie  on  "  The  Recent  Extension  of  Municipal 
Functions  in  the  United  States."  There  are  also  papers 
by  Andrew  W.  Crawford  on  "  The  Development  of 
Park  Systems  in  American  Cities,"  by  Lawrence  Veiller 
on  "The  Housing  Problem  in  Ainerican  Cities,"  and 
by  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald  on  "  The  Medical  Inspection 
of  Public  Schools."  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe  writes  on  "The 
Reorganization  of  Local  Government  in  Cuba." 

Theological  Discussion, — In  most  of  the  journals 
devoted  to  theology  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the 
modern  evangelism  in  its  various  aspects.  In  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  for  example.  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Richards  sets  forth  what  he  regards  as  cer- 
tain needed  factors  in  the  "  new  evangelism."  He  points 
out  that  the  theological  and  sentimental  side  of  religion 
has  been  overemphasized,  to  the  neglect  of  the  practical 
side. — The  Homiletic  Review  maintains  an  editorial  de- 
partment in  which  very  practical  problems  in  religion 
and  theology  are  freely  discussed.  In  the  April  number 
there  is  comment  on  "the  clergyman  in  politics."  Be- 
sides the  editorial  articles,  there  are  contributions  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  which  deal  directly  with  the 
most  urgent  phases  of  modern  problems  before  the 
Church.  In  the  Aprilnumber,  President  Alfred  T.  Perry, 
of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  presents  .some  important  sta- 
tistics on  the  decline  in  the  number  of  students  for  the 
ministry.  This  question  is  appi'oached  from  a  different 
point  of  view  by  Mr.  Everett  T.  Tomlin.son  in  the  May 
number  of  the  World^s  Work,  in  which  he  exposes  the 
evil  results  of  what  he  terms  "Coddling  Theological 


Students." — The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April  contains 
an  editorial  note  on  the  controversy  over  the  acceptance 
of  the  Rockefeller  gift  by  the  American  Board.  The 
editor  not  only  defends  the  action  of  the  board  in  ac- 
cepting the  gift,  but  declares  that  the  head  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  is  "a  most  conspicuous  target  of  mis- 
directed and  unjust  public  opinion." — The  articles  that 
we  have  thus  far  mentioned  would  indicate  the  trend 
of  our  theological  reviews  away  from  doctrinal  disputa- 
tions toward  the  discussion  of  ethical  considerations  and 
concrete  facts  in  modern  life.  This  is  doubtless  true  of 
the  theological  journals  as  a  class  when  compared  with 
their  predecessors  of  a  generation  ago.  Space  is  still 
found,  however,  for  an  immense  amount  of  abstract 
discussion  on  doctrinal  topics.  To  recite  a  few  titles  at 
random  from  the  contents  of  current  numbers,  we  have 
in  the  Princeton  Theological  Review  a  paper  on  "  The 
Incarnation  and  Other  Worlds,"  by  Alfred  H.  Kellogg  ; 
in  the  Baptist  Review  and  Expositor,  which  repre- 
sents the  Southern  Baptist  Church,  "The  Nature  of 
Religion,"  by  Prof.  Francis  R.  Beattie  ;  in  the  Methodist 
Quarterly  Review  (published  for  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South)  "A  Modern  Statement  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Bishop ;  in 
the  Lutheran  Quarterly,  "The  Old  Lutheran  Doctrine 
of  Free  Will,"  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Richard,  and  in  the  Biblio- 
theca Sacra  "The  Consciousness  of  Christ,  the  Key  of 
Christianity,"  by  D wight  M.  Pratt.  These  reviews  all 
publish  a  large  amount  of  other  material  which  we 
lack  space  to  mention  even  by  title.  They  contain  not 
only  philosophical,  but  literary,  historical,  and  bio- 
graphical articles,  many  of  which  are  of  unusual  merit. 

Science  Notes.— A  paper  in  Munsey^s  Magazine  by 
Eugene  Wood  describes  "The  Richness  of  Coal  Tar," 
showing  how  the  chemists  have  learned  to  extract  from 
what  was  once  a  worthless  by-product  of  the  gas  works 
a  great  variety  of  drugs,  dyes,  acids,  oils,  perfumes,  and 
other  useful  things. — There  is  an  important  paper  in 
Harper's  by  E.  Walter  Maunder,  F.R.A.S.,  on  "Mag- 
netic Storms  and  the  Sun."  The  coincidence  between 
intense  magnetic  storms  and  the  occurrence  of  large 
spots  on  the  sun  has  long  been  a  matter  of  comment. 
Professor  Maunder  has  concluded,  after  a  long  series  of 
observations,  that  the  sun's  action  in  these  storms  is  not 
a  magnetic  radiation  at  all,  but  that  in  some  way  "a 
stream  proceeding  from  the  sun  and  overtaking  the 
earth  effects  a  release  of  terrestrial  magnetic  energy, 
as  a  spark  may  set  free  the  disruptive  forces  in  a  store 
of  gunpowder."  Solar  action,  in  other  words,  does  not 
supply  the  storm's  magnetic  forces,  but  it  gives 
those  forces  the  opportunity  to  reveal  themselves. 
Prof.  Ernest  W.  Brown,  writing  on  "Sunspots  and 
Weather"  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April, 
demolishes  prevalent  misconceptions  regarding  the  re- 
lation of  sunspots  to  terrestrial  storms.  It  is  some- 
times argued  that  "cold  waves"  result  from  the  partial 
screening  off  of  the  sun's  heat  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  spots,  but  Professor  Brown  shows  that  the  spots  are 
more  probably  evidences  of  increased  activity,  and  that 
therefore  they  should  indicate  a  greater  rather  than  a 
less  output  of  solar  heat.  But  at  all  events,  the  effect 
of  these  changes  on  the  earth's  climatic  conditions  is  as 
yet  unknown. 
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THE   SPIRIT  OF  THE   FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


Political  Parties  in  Russia. — The  very  general 
opinion  that  there  are  no  organized  political  parties  iu 
Russia  is  corrected  by  the  elder  Suvorin  in  his  "  Little 
lietters  "  which  are  appearing  in  the  Novnye  Vreraya, 
edited  by  his  son.  This  opinion  owes  its  origin,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  as  Russia  has  no  constitution 
there  are  no  normal  conditions  favorable  to  the  crea- 
tion and  organization  of  political  parties.  Mr.  Suvorin, 
however,  reminds  us  that  Russia  has  had  political  par- 
ties since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  have  held  different  political  views,  all  the  way 
from  advocacy  of  the  unlimited  monarchy  to  a  repub- 
lic. There  have  been  strong  organizations  favoring  a 
constitutional  monarchy  such  as  the  former  Polish  ar- 
istocratic republic,  or  as  Sweden.  The  Social  Demo- 
crats have  been  very  strong,  and  their  talented  leader, 
Bolotnikov,  fought  real  battles  with  the  Czar's  regi- 
ments. All  these  political  parties  existed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  the  following  century  there  was  a 
Constitutional  party  which  distinguished  itself  by  its 
"Committee  of  Public  Welfare "  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  and  by  Speransky's  activity 
during  the  revolution  of  the  Dekabrists.  The  Social 
Democi'atic  and  the  Revolutionary  party  are  .strong 
to-day.  The  Revolutionists  are  not  numerous,  but  they 
are  well  organized  and  energetic,  and  have  a  fine  pub- 
licity propaganda  service.  They  aim  to  set  aside  even 
the  Liberal  parties,  and  to  destroy  the  existing  order 
root  and  branch.  Mr.  Suvorin  complains  of  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  Moderate  parties,  and  even  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  face  of  the  present  serious  situation.  He 
illustrates  this  inactivity  by  the  following  dialogue, 
without  naming  the  speakers  :  "  The  workingmen  are 
on  strike."  "  We  cannot  help  that.  God  bless  them. 
That's  the  manufacturers'  business."  "  The  teachers 
and  students  at  the  university  are  on  strike."  "  This  is 
of  no  account.  Cajsar,  Voltaire,  Peter  the  Great,  Cath- 
erine the  Great,  etc.,  did  not  attend  any  lectures  and 
never  graduated."  "  The  college  students  are  on 
strike."  "  And  for  what  is  there  a  government  ?  Why 
do  not  they  act  ?  Why  do  they  let  these  things  go  on  ? 
They  did  not  permit  anything  before,  and  now  they 
permit  everything.  So  we  have  the  consequences." 
"But  the  revolution  is  near."  "What  revolution? 
Nothing  but  a  scandal.  We  have  not  enough  police,  so 
we  have  disorders.  That's  all."  "To  what  party  do 
you  belong?"  "At  present,  to  my  own.  I  shall  send 
my  son  to  .school  to  Berlin,  sell  my  property,  and  leave 
for  any  country  where  there  are  no  bomb-throwers." 
"This  means  emigration.  What  shall  do  those  who 
have  no  means  to  emigrate  ? "  "  That  is  their  business. 
They  have  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  all  this  chaos." 

Is  Russia  Ready  for    a  Constitution  ? — One  of 

the  most  notable  articles  on  this  subject  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  legal  periodical  Pravo  (Right),  edited  by 
Gessen,  a  prominent  Liberal  who  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  agitation  of  the  last  several  months.  It 
discussed  the  question  of  constitutional  government 
for  Russia  and  its  effect  on  autocracy  and  bureaucracy. 
"Popular  government  directly  limits  the  powers  of 
kings,  but  fundamentally  every  constitution  is  directed 
not  so  much  against  monarchical  rule  as  against  the 
domination  of  the  bureaucracy.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  if  it  were  really  possible  to  substitute  for  the  con- 


stitutional formula  one  specifically  and  exclusively  di- 
rected against  the  latter,  and  having  no  tendency  to 
restrict  kingly  authority,  such  a  formula  might  be 
acceptable.  But  there  is  no  such  formula,  and  none 
can  be  framed,  since  bureaucracy  always  acts  in  the 
name  of  the  monarch.  And  even  if  one  could  be  framed, 
it  could  not  possibly  acquire  any  practical  importance 
beside  the  constitutional  principle,  which  is  so  popular,^ 
so  prevalent,  and  so  scientifically  elaborated.  Hence, 
the  demand  for  a  constitution  proper  is  everywhere 
alike  a  logical  and  an  historical  necessity.  .  .  .  Against 
the  granting  of  a  constitution  the  objection  is  often 
made  that  '  the  people '  are  not  ready  for  it,  and  that 
even  the  existence  of  widespread  discontent  cannot  be 
regarded  as  evidence  of  a  national  demand  for  parlia- 
mentary government.  Cases  are  possible  where  this 
twofold  contention  is  sound  and  where  the  inference 
drawn  from  it  is  yet  incorrect.  While  a  bureaucratic 
regime  lasts,  while  it  is  not  only  strictly  prohibited  to 
explain  to  the  masses  the  essence  and  advantages  of 
constitutional  rule,  but  it  is  constantly  dinned  into 
their  ears  that  the  existing  order,  owing  to  historical 
and  religious  grounds,  is  the  only  possible  order  in  a 
given  country  (and  this  has  always  and  everywhere 
been  asserted  in  opposition  to  popular  interests),  it  is 
idle  to  expect  from  the  people  rational  and  intelligent 
ideas  concerning  constitutional  government — idle  to 
talk  about  popular  fitness  for  such  government."  The 
review  concludes  that  the  transition  from  autocracy  to 
constitutionalism  is  never  easy,  but  that  the  difficulties 
and  drawbacks  attending  it  cannot  be  avoided,  since  no 
bureaucracy  will  ever  voluntarily  quit  its  power  and 
its  privileges,  its  position  of  supremacy  in  the  country. 
A  struggle  is  inevitable,  and  in  this  struggle  the  in- 
tellectual and  educated  classes  must,  of  necessitj',  take 
the  leading  part  and  speak  for  the  people.  Finally,  if 
it  is  desired  to  "prepare"  the  people,  the  autocracy 
should  concede  full  freedom  of  speech  and  publication 
and  agitation.  How  can  one  prepare  people  when  dis- 
cussion, assembly,  and  organization  are  forbidden  ? 

The  End  of  the    Old  Reginie  in   Russia. — In 

La  Revue  there  is  an  article  by  G.  Savitch  on  the  end 
of  the  old  regime  in  Russia.  According  to  this  writer, 
the  Czars  have  hitherto  considered  Russia  as  a  sort  of 
private  property  peopled  by  humi,n  beings  denominated 
"faithful  subjects."  They  have  exercised  unlimited 
power  over  the  people,  for  the  laws  were  made  for  the 
subjects  only,  and  not  for  the  Czars  or  their  agents. 
This  system  has  been  repeated  in  every  part  of  Russia, 
till  governors-general,  prefects,  and  all  in  power  came 
to  regard  themselves  as  so  many  smaller  Czars.  Alexan- 
der II.  abolished  slavery,  but  he  preserved  intact  his 
arbitrary  power,,  and  his  reforms  were  incomplete. 
Nevertheless,  he  made  considerable  transformations  in 
Russia,  but  always  unwillingly.  He  i-egretted  he  could 
not  avoid  them,  and  consequently  they  were  invariably 
followed  by  an  immediate  and  violent  reaction.  If 
Alexander  II.  was  irresolute,  Alexander  III.  regarded 
reforms  with  horror,  and  he  sought  to  undo  all  that  his 
father  had  accomplished.  Nicholas  II.  imitated  the 
principles  and  errors  of  his  father.  After  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance,  the  Czar  wished  to  assure  peace  to 
the  universe,  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  everything 
humanly  possible  to  disunite  the  peoples  and  the  races 
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of  Russia.  The  alliance  made  the  autocracy  feel  secure. 
The  Czars  have  always  believed,  or  have  been  persuaded, 
that  they  could  rule  a  natiou  by  terror.  After  Plehve, 
the  Czar  resolved  to  make  concessions,  but  it  vras  too 
late.  Czarism  is  always  too  late.  Now  the  moral  prestige 
of  autocracy  is  compromised  and  weakened.  But  is  its 
material  power  still  intact?  The  government  will 
promise  reforms,  but  while  the  Czar  may  abandon  or- 
thodoxy and  nationalism,  he  will  still  endeavor  to  retain 
autocracy. 

Admiral  Togo  on  the  Siege  of  Port  Arthur.— 

A  short  but  very  interesting  paper  on  the  siege  and  fall 
of  the  famous  fortress  is  contributed  to  the  Talyo 
(Tokio)  by  Admiral  Togo  himself.  The  trenches  which 
the  Russians  dug  around  the  fortress,  according  to  the 
admiral,  were  much  wider  and  deeper  than  the  besiegers 
expected,  and  none  of  the  instruments  which  the 
Japanese  had  brought  for  the  purpose  of  bridging  over 
these  trenches  proved  to  be  available.  The  Russians, 
moreover,  used  French-made  guns  and  powder,  which 
were  much  more  powerful  than  those  used  by  the 
Japanese.  Then,  the  fortifications  were  so  strong  that 
the  besiegers  had  to  dig  numberless  ditches  and  mines 
and  other  underground  passages,  a  proceeding  for 
which  they  were  not  entirely  prepared.  In  order  to 
locate  these  defenses  and  to  ascertain  the  strength  of 
the  garrison,  the  Japanese  had  to  sacrifice  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  in  these  preliminary  operations  alone. 
Referring  to  the  transport  services  of  the  belligerents. 
Admiral  Togo  asserts  that  the  Russians  cannot  cope 
with  the  Japanese  so  long  as  the  former's  sole  means  of 
transportation  is  on  land.  Having  complete  control  of 
the  sea,  Japan  is  more  than  mistress  of  the  situation. 
It  is  interesting  to  read  at  this  time  Admiral  Togo's 
comments  and  remarks  on  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet. 
Though  the  number  of  war.ships  constituting  this  fleet 
is  apparently  large,  he  declares  there  are  only  four  flrst- 
class  modern  battleships,  and  but  two  other  ships  that 
are  able  to  take  part  in  actual  naval  battles  as  they  are 
fought  to-day.  At  the  time  he  wrote,  he  declared  him- 
self as  disinclined  to  believe  that  Admiral  Rozhestvenski 
would  undertake  to  reach  Vladivostok.  He  (Admiral 
Togo),  however,  expresses  himself  as  being  fully  pre- 
pared for  any  eventualities. 

The    Secret  of  Japan's  Military    Strength. — 

The  Japanese  are  the  "cleanest-living  and  the  most 
sober  soldiers  in  the  world,"  says  Mr.  F.  A.  McKenzie, 
writing  in  C  B.  Fry's  Magazine.  They  have  no  camp 
followers  ;  they  take  very  little  drink ;  their  diet  is 
.simplicity  itself ;  their  one  luxury  is  the  incessant 
smoking  of  cheap  cigarettes.  The  Japanese  soldier  is 
not  a  vegetarian,  as  many  suppose.  His  main  article  of 
diet  is  rice,  but  to  this  he  adds,  as  part  of  his  regular 
rations,  pickles,  dried  fish,  and  tinned  meat.  The  first 
note  of  the  Japanese  army  is  work.  "Men  are  trained 
high."  In  peace  time,  instruction  begins  at  6  A.M.,  last- 
ing till  11,  then  rest  and  dinner,  then  four  more  hours 
of  work.  The  military  lectui-es,  especially  on  sanitary 
matters,  tactics,  and  patriotism,  continue  whenever  the 
men  are  resting,  even  in  campaign  times.  The  jiu-jitsu, 
which  the  Londoner  learns  in  six  lessons,  more  or  less, 
the  Japanese  learns  in  half  a  lifetime.  Avoidance  of 
luxury  is  a  point  of  honor.  "All  know  the  story  about 
General  Nogi,  who,  when  during  the  Chinese  War  he 
was  presented  with  a  costly  cloak,  sold  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sick,  declaring  that  he  had  one  cloak  already,  and 


there  were  many  soldiers  without  any."  An  officer  would 
consider  himself  disgraced  if  he  took  into  the  field 
elaborate  food  or  over-abundant  clothing.  As  a  result 
of  this  avoidance  of  luxury,  the  foreign  attaches  sent  to 
join  Kuroki's  army  sufi'ered  considerably.  Being  the 
guests  of  the  nation,  they  could  take  nothing  with 
them,  and  the  Japanese  fare  given  to  them,  ample  for  a 
Japanese,  was  semi-starvation  for  the  Europeans.  Yet 
Mr.  McKenzie  does  not  think  the  Japanese  are  in  any 
way  an  ideal  race  for  us  to  copy.  "  In  many  essential 
points  .  .  .  they  need  to  go  long  and  earnestly  to  school 
with  the  West." 

No  Real  Anti-English  Feeling  in  Germany. — 

The  substance  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Bashford's  important  article 
in  the  Monthly  Review  is  that  when  a  terrible  German 
bogy  is  dressed  up  and  presented  to  the  British  public 
as  harboring  all  manner  of  evil  designs  no  notice 
should  be  taken  of  it.  Rather,  Englishmen  should 
turn  to  recent  official  utterances  in  Germany  itself,  and 
to  the  many  other  signs  indicated  by  Mr.  Bashford  of  a 
feeling  in  Germany  toward  England  which  is  anything 
but  unreasonable  or  hostile.  Mr.  Bashford  reminds  us 
of  the  exaggerated  importance  attached  by  the  less 
well-informed  in  Germany  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Lee's  recent 
uttei-ances  on  Germany's  alleged  naval  schemes  against 
Great  Britain,  which  in  Germany  would  certainly  have 
brought  about  a  reprimand  that  would  compel  him 
to  retire.  He  quotes  an  extremely  interesting  docu- 
ment sent  to  him  by  "one  of  the  chief  officials  of  the 
Berlin  foreign  office,"  according  to  which  there  are  in 
Germany  three  sections  of  public  opinion  specially 
affected  by  the  news  of  Mr.  Lee's  indiscretions, — the 
general  public,  the  enthusiasts  for  an  increase  of  the 
fleet,  the  Flotten  Verein,  and  official  circles.  "With 
the  general  public,  the  prevailing  feeling  was  one  of 
irritated  astonishment.  People  said  to  themselves  that 
they  had  been  led  to  understand  that  the  efforts  made 
during  the  last  few  months  on  both  sides  to  dissipate 
old  misunderstandings  and  to  smooth  the  way  for 
restoring  former  friendly  relations  had  been  successful. 
Why,  then,  this  sudden  check  ?  In  Germany,  these 
effiorts  had  met  with  universal  approval,  because,  de- 
spite frictions  of  various  kinds,  the  national  instinct  of 
Germany  always  slides  back  to  the  conviction  that 
Germans  and  Englishmen  are  linked  together  by  more 
natural,  and  consequently  by  closer,  ties  than  those 
that  could  possibly  subsist  between  Germany  and  the 
Latin  or  the  Slav  peoples.  Herein  old  recollections  of 
former  centuries  always  play  a  part.  Among  the  coun- 
try people,  for  example,  you  will  flnd  a  distinctive 
readiness  to  believe  that  some  day  or  other  the  French 
and  the  Germans  will  have  to  fight  out  their  differences 
again  ;  and  in  the  eastern  provinces  you  will  see  there 
is  also  a  feeling,  though  a  less  pronounced  one,  of  the 
possibility  of  Germans  crossing  weapons  with  their 
Muscovite  neighbors.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will  not 
observe  anywhere  among  the  country  folk  of  Germany 
a  shadow  of  a  disposition  to  admit  that  it  will  ever  be 
necessary  to  conduct  hostilities  against  England." 

The  Dutch  and  Germany. — A  keen  analysis  of 
the  position  of  Holland  with  regard  to  German  world- 
ambition  is  contributed  to  the  Onzc  Ecuw.  The  writer 
declares  that  the  Dutch  are  half  German.  Moreover, 
there  are  some  thirty  thou.sand  Germans  in  Holland, 
and  the  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  not  only  inci-easing,  but  also  increasing  far  more 
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rapidly  than  between  Holland  and  Great  Britain  or 
France.  About  half  the  Dutch  imports  come  from  Ger- 
many. The  Germans  who  settle  in  The  Netherlands 
soon  assimilate  Dutch  ideas  and  become  absorbed  in 
the  population,  as  though  they  had  not  come  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Kaiser ;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  fear 
that  Germany  may  absorb  Holland  unless  The  Nether- 
lands are  wide  awake.  Holland  must  have  better  home 
defenses,  and  be  able  to  take  an  independent  stand. 

Has  Germany  Overreached  Italy  ?— The  Berlin 
correspondent  of  the  lYlbuna  (Rome),  Cesare  Castelli, 
considers  that  Italy  has  got  the  small  end  of  the  bar- 
gain in  the  new  commercial  treaty  with  Germany, 
which  has  been  before  the  Reichstag  and  the  Italian 
Parliament  for  ratification.  In  the  Italia  Moderna 
(Rome)  he  examines  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The 
editor  of  the  review  takes  exception  to  the  pronounced 
free-trade  attitude  of  Signor  Castelli,  and  says  it  is 
necessary  also  to  compare  the  treaties  which  Switzer- 
land, Austria-Hungary,  and  Germany  have  with  the 
other  countries  before  giving  a  final  judgment.  Signor 
Castelli  shows,  however,  that  by  the  new  treaty  Ger- 
many increases  the  duty  on  wine,  grapes,  dead  poultry, 
butter,  and  cheese,  and  imposes  a  duty  where  formerly 
the  articles  were  free  on  fruits  (except  citrus  fruits),  vege- 
tables, live  poultry,  marble,  alabaster,  sumac,  acorns, 
liorsehair,  felted  cloths,  straw  and  felt  hats,  shoes,  and 
silk,  altogether  prodiicts  that  in  exportation  from  Italy 
to  Germany  amount  to  95,000,000  lire  ($19,000,000)  of  the 
total  of  about  245,000,000  lire.  On  the  other  hand,  Italy 
has  made  concessions  on  German  exports  to  Italy,  such 
as  chemical  and  dye  products,  woolen  and  silk  cloths, 
bicycles,  paper,  skins,  metals,  hardware,  rubber,  and 
battery  cells  that  amount  to  135,063,000  lire  ($27,012,600). 
It  is  on  silk  that  this  writer  thinks  greatest  injustice 
has  been  done.  While  the  duty  on  dyed  silk  has  been 
slightly  reduced,  twisted  raw  silk,  formerly  free,  has 
been  classed  with  dyed  silk,  and  owing  to  Germany's 
superior  dyeing  industry,  the  importation  of  this  raw 
silk  is  vastly  more  important  than  that  of  dyed  silk. 
To  get  free  silk,  the  Germans  must  now  import  abso- 
lutely raw  and  untwisted  silk,  thus  depriving  Italian 
labor  of  any  advantage.  As  proof  of  German  advantage, 
the  writer  cites  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeinc  Zeitunrj 
as  commenting  on  the  various  advantages  gained  over 
Italy,  while  censuring  the  government  for  making 
concessions  to  Russia  and  Austria. 

Maupassant  Defended  as  Novelist.  —  Alberto 
Ijombroso,  who  has  just  published,  in  Italian,  a  book 
of  "Souvenirs  of  Maupassant,"  takes  exception,  in  the 
Italia  Moderna  (Rome),  to  a  recently  printed  judgment 
of  Paul  Bourget  classing  Maupassant  as  purely  a  short- 
story  writer,  and  contrasting  him  with  Flaubert,  who 
was  equally  master  of  short  and  long  fiction.  Bourget's 
statement  appears  in  the  preface  he  wrote  for  the  new 
English  volume  on  Balzac's  best  ten  short  stories.  Si- 
gnor Lombroso  gives  reasons  for  classing  Maupassant 
among  the  great  novelists,  and  suggests  that  Bourget's 
severe  judgment  of  the  "tragic  and  unquiet  Maupas- 
sant," as  he  called  him  in  "Outi-e-Mer,"  is  due  to  jeal- 
ousy from  the  fact  that  the  latter  triumphed  over  Bour- 
get everj' time  they  treated  of  similar  themes.  In  proof 
of  this  he  advises  the  reading  of  "Pierre  et  Jean"  and 
"Andr6  Corn61is,"  of  "Notre  Coeur"  and  "  Cceur  de 
Femme,"of  "FortCommelaMort  "and  "LeFantome." 
He  recounts  a  story  he  got  from  Fernando  de  Navenne, 


former  French  ambassador  to  the  Vatican,  as  further 
throwing  light  on  Bourget's  attitude.  Many  years  ago, 
Bourget  confided  to  Mme.  H.  Lecomte  du  Nouy  that  he 
was  working  up  a  fine  novel  plot  in  which  a  man  loved 
first  a  mother  and  then  her  daughter.  Shortly  after 
this,  the  lady  cooled  in  friendship  for  Bourget,  and  be- 
came closely  in  touch  with  Maupassant,  asslie  remained 
until  his  death.  She  told  the  latter  of  the  plot,  and 
urged  him  to  work  it  up,  which  he  did  as  "  Fort  Comma 
la  Mort."  A  dozen  years  after,  Bourget  concluded  he 
would  work  up  the  plot  in  spite  of  Maupassant's  treat- 
ment of  it,  and  he  produced  "Le  Fantome,"  published 
first  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  in  1900.  Thu.s, 
Bourget  had  an  unrecognized  part  in  one  of  Maupas- 
sant's masterpieces,  and  was  even  accused  of  plagiarism 
for  working  up  a  plot  another  had  pilfered  from  him. 

Another  Version  of  the  Origin  of  "  Yankee 
Doodle." — A  patriotic  Hessian,  Johann  Lewalter,  con- 
tributes to  the  publication  Hessenland  an  article  in 
which  he  declares  that  the  tune  "Yankee  Doodle" 
was  orginally  a  country-dance  in  a  district  of  the  for- 
mer province  of  Kur-Hesse  known  as  the  Schwalm.  He 
begins  by  asserting  that  no  one  disputes  the  fact  of 
"Yankee  Doodle"  having  been  derived  from  a  military 
march  played  by  the  Hessian  troops  during  the  Ameri- 
can revolution.  While  studying  over  the  dances  of  the 
Schwalm,  Mr.  Lewalter  was  impressed  by  the  similarity 
in  form  and  rhythm  of  "Yankee  Doodle"  to  the  music 
of  these  dances.  Last  year,  at  a  kirmess  in  one  of  the 
villages,  when  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  was  played  the  young 
men  and  girls  swung  out  into  one  of  the  real  Schwalmer 
dances  as  though  this  music  had  been  composed  for  it. 
Mr.  Lewalter  recalls  the  fact  that  the  chief  recruiting 
office  for  the  enlistment  of  Hessian  soldiers  during  the 
American  revolution  was  the  town  of  Ziegenhain,  in 
Kur-Hes.se.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  he  concludes, 
that  the  Hessian  recruits  from  the  Schwalm,  who  were 
in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain  during  our  Revolutionary 
War,  and  whose  bands  had  only  bugles,  drums,  and  fifes, 
carried  over  with  them  the  tune  with  which  they  had 
been  familiar  from  childhood,  and  played  it  as  a  march. 

"  American  Democracy  and  Education." — In 

an  admiring  article,  under  this  title,  in  the  Revue  Bleue, 
M.  Charles  V.  Langlois,  one  of  the  professors  of  the 
Sorbonne,  declares  that  the  most  striking  and  noble 
characteristic  of  th§  American  people  is  their  faith  in 
education.  While  the  American  democracy  has  not  as 
yet  produced  very  many  mountain-peaks  of  intellect, 
yet  the  level  of  the  entire  population  is  very  high  and  is 
constantly  becoming  higher.  The  American  university 
is  a  remarkable  national  force. 

Reminiscences  of  Fritz  Renter. — In  Germany, 
the  name  of  Fritz  Renter  is  a  household  word  among 
the  people,  for  his  humorous  and  pathetic  tales  of 
peasant  life  in  Mecklenburg,  written  in  Platt-Deutsch, 
or  Low  German,  are  widely  read  by  all  classes.  The 
copyright  of  Renter's  works  having  recently  expired, 
the  occasion  has  been  deemed  suitable  for  new  studies 
and  appreciations  of  the  popular  writer.  Paul  Warncke 
writes  in  Westermann  for  March  on  Fritz  Renter's 
beginnings.  Born  in  1810,  it  was  not  till  1850  that 
Renter  settled  down  to  earn  his  living  seriously.  His 
youth  at  the  universities  had  been  one  long  round  of 
excitement  in  connection  with  the  Bur.schenschaft 
(Students'  Club)  movement  of  the  German  students, 
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ending  with  his  arrest  and  imprisonment  in  1833. 
First  he  was  condemned  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  thirty  years'  imprisonment.  After  seven 
years  of  hardship  in  various  fortresses,  he  was  released 
in  1840,  on  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  IV. 
Ten  jears  after  his  release,  he  became  a  private  school- 
master at  Treptow,  in  Pomerania,  on  the  Mecklen- 
burg border,  and  spent  his  leisure  time  in  writing 
his  stories  and  poems,  painting  portraits,  etc.,  while 
his  wife  gave  lessons  in  French  and  in  music.  He  had 
the  usual  difficulties  in  getting  his  first  volumes  pub- 
lished. They  were  rejected  by  one  publisher  after  an- 
other, and  at  last  the  money  to  get  the  first  twelve  hun- 
dred copies  of  his  first  book  printed  was  lent  by  a  friend, 
and  the  author  became  his  own  publisher.  The  edition 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  such  unexpected  good  fortune 
naturally  encouraged  Renter  to  devote  himself  to  writ- 
ing. One  of  his  books  is  the  history  of  his  seven  years' 
imprisonment  in  German  fortresses.  It  is  known  as 
the  '•  Festungstid." 

Moslem  Ideals  Opposed  to  Autocracy. — A  writer 
in  the  Al  Manar,  the  Arab  review  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  de- 
scribes the  model  government  which  is  outlined  by  the 
Koran.  This  writer,  Salik  Ben  Ali  Raffel,  who  is  a 
well-known  Hindu  publicist,  declares  that  autocratic 
government  is  condemned  by  both  the  Koran  and  the 
Prophet.  Since  the  times  of  the  first  Caliphs,  he  tells 
us,  Moslem  government  was  really  democratic,  and  the 
Caliph  himself  was  chosen  by  popular  representatives. 
As  a  method  of  government,  Islam  admits  only  two 
systems, — the  constitutional  monarchy  and  the  repub- 
lic. In  short,  every  sort  of  autocratic  government,  ad- 
ministered by  it  makes  no  difference  what  Moham- 
medan potentate,  is  not  really  Islamic. 

The  Shakespeare  Memorial.  —  Mr.  Sidney  Lee 
decides  the  question  as  to  what  should  be  the  Shake- 
speare memorial  by  declaring,in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  April,  that  it  must  be  a  monument,  and  nothing 
besides,  on  the  best  site  procurable  in  London.  Foreign 
sculptors  are  to  be  invited  to  compete,  for  "it  was  a 
Frenchman,  it  was  the  romance-writer  Dumas,  who 
pointed  out  that  Shakespeare  is  infinitely  more  than 
the  greatest  of  dramatists,  who  declared  that  Shake- 
speare holds  the  second  place  in  the  univer.se.  'After 
God,'  said  Dumas,  'Shakespeare  has  created  most.' 
The  crucial  decision  as  to  whether  the  capacity  to 
execute  the  monument  is  available  should  be  intrusted 
to  a  committee  of  taste,  to  a  committee  of  liberal- 
minded  connoisseurs  who  command  general  confidence. 
If  this  jury  decide  by  their  verdict  that  the  present 
conditions  of  art  permit  the  production  of  a  great 
memorial  of  Shakespeare  on  just  principles,  then  a 
strenuous  appeal  for  funds  may  be  inaugurated  with 
likelihood  of  success." 

Sharp  Criticism  of  the  Balfour  Government. 

—Mr.  Maxse,  the  editor  of  the  National  Review,  has 
lost  all  patience  with  Mr.  Balfour.  He  says :  "  The 
constituencies  no  longer  share  the  ministerial  view  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  cabinet  is  a  national 
necessity,  while  an  ever-increasing  amount  of  exaspera- 


tion is  being  accumulated  against  a  party  which  is  ap- 
parently willing  to  sacrifice  everything  in  order  that  a 
particular  .set  of  politicians,  who  are  neither  very  re- 
markable nor  successful,  .should  remain  in  office.  As  a 
considerable  number  of  Unionist  members  of  Parlia- 
ment share  our  view  as  to  the  desirability  of  ringing 
down  the  curtain  on  the  present  sorry  farce,  it  argues 
an  amazing  want  of  resource  on  their  part  that  they 
should  be  unable  to  secure  the  desired  result." 

British    Shipping    and    Fiscal     Reform. — Mr. 

Evelyn  Cecil,  M.P.,  thinks  that  Briti.sh  shipping  is  in 
a  bad  way,  and  remarks,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  April :  "  Remedies  may  possibly  be  found  against 
unfair  foreign  competition  in  shipping  by  varying  the 
Board  of  Trade  regulations,  by  altering  the  incidence 
of  light  dues,  by  government  control  of  certain  maxi- 
mum rates  of  freight,  by  qualified  reservation  of  coast- 
ing trade,  by  giving  a  preference  within  the  British 
Empire  to  goods  carried  in  British  ships,  and  by  per- 
mitting foreign  material  for  shipbuilding  to  enter  the 
country  duty-free." 

Voltaire's  Tragedies.— In  the  Independent  Re- 
view for  April,  Mr.  G.  L.  Strachey  passes  the  tragedies 
of  Voltaire  under  review.  He  says  every  one  has  heard 
of  Voltaire,  but  who  has  read  him  ?  It  is  by  his  name, 
not  by  his  works,  that  he  is  known.  Mr.  Strachey  pro- 
ceeds to  analyze  the  tragedy  of  "  Alzire,"  and  concludes 
that  perhaps  the  mo.st  infamous  achievement  of  the 
classic  tradition  was  that  it  prevented  Molifere  from 
being  a  great  tragedian  ;  its  most  astonishing  one  was 
"to  have  taken,  if  only  for  some  scattered  moments, 
the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  from  Voltaire." 

The  Language  Question  in  Hungary. — Mr.  Fran- 
cis Kossuth,  writing  on  the  Hungarian  crisis,  says,  in 
the  National  Review  for  April :  "Our  demand  on  the 
language  question  is  moderate — so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  tactical  unit  of  the  battalion — viz.,  that  the 
word  of  command  shall  be  given  to  the  troops  in  Hun- 
garian by  the  major  and  all  subordinate  officers,  while 
from  the  major  upward  the  commands  shall  be  given 
(as  now)  in  German.  Even  this  mild  proposal  meets 
with  an  absolute  imperial  non  possurnus." 

Northumberland  Described. — Northumbrians,  at 
least,  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan  for  his 
delightful  paper  on  the  Middle  Marches  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Independent  Review.  Take  this  sketch 
of  the  border  county:  "In  Northumberland,  both 
heaven  and  earth  are  seen  ;  we  walk  all  day  on  long 
ridges,  high  enough  to  give  far  views  of  moor  and 
valley,  and  the  sense  of  solitude  above  the  world  below, 
but  so  far  distant  from  each  other,  and  of  such  equal 
height,  that  we  can  watch  the  low  skirting  clouds  as 
they  'post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest.'  It  is  the 
land  of  the  far  horizons,  where  the  piled  or  drifted 
shapes  of  gathered  vapor  are  forever  moving  along  the 
farthest  ridge  of  hills,  like  the  procession  of  long 
primeval  ages  that  is  written  in  tribal  mounds  and 
Roman  camps  and  border  towers  on  the  breast  of  North- 
umberland." 
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NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS   ON    HISTORICAL   SUBJECTS. 

VOLUME  III.  of  "The  Cambridge  Modern  History" 
(Macmillan)  is  entitled  "The  Wars  of  Religion." 
This  series  was  planned  by  the  late  Lord  Acton,  and  is  be- 
ing edited  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward,  Dr.  G.  W.  Prothero,  and 
Mr.  Stanley  Leathes.  This  is  a  monumental  volume  of 
a  monumental  work.  "  The  Wars  of  Religion  "  eon- 
tains  over  nine  hundred  pages,  and  treats  in  a  calm, 
philosophic  way  the  complicated  series  of  conflicts  the 
origin  and  the  pretext  of  which  have  been  iu  some  re- 
ligious question.  There  are  chapters  devoted  to  w^ars 
and  religion  in  France,  Poland,  Turkey,  Spain,  The 
Netherlands,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Italy. 
Concluding  chapters  are  on  the  Empire  under  Rudolph 
II.  and  the  political  thought  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  a  remarkable  volume, — the  sifted  and  digested 
.significance  of  libraries. 

Mr.  John  B.  Firth's  descriptive  biography  of  "Con- 
stantine  the  Great,"  in  the  series  "Heroes  of  the 
Nations"  which  Mr.  H.  W.  Davis  is  editing  for  the 
Putnams,  the  historical  reader  will  find  an  excellent 
account  of  the  reorganization  of  the  ancient  Roman 
Empire  and  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Whether  Constantine  deserves  the  title  of  "  Great"  is  a 
question.  Certainly,  under  his  auspices  one  of  the 
most  momentous  changes  in  the  history  of  the  world 
was  accomplished, — the  first  conversion  of  a  Roman 
emperor  to  Christianity.     This  volume  is  illustrated. 

An  interesting  little  foot-note  to  history  is  an  unpre- 
tentious volume  entitled  "  America's  Aid  to  Germany 
in  1870-71,"  with  the  English  text  translated  into  Ger- 
man, collected  and  prefaced  by  Adolph  Hepner.  This 
consists  of  an  abstract  from  the  official  correspondence 
of  Ambassador  Washburne,  then  American  minister 
at  Paris,  regarding  the  protection  extended  to  Ger- 
mans in  Paris  by  the  American  embassy.  The  volume 
can  be  supplied  by  the  author  (37  Nicholson  Place,  St. 
Louis). 

The  second  volume  of  "  The  United  States  :  A  History 
of  Three  Centuries,"  by  Chancellor  and  Hewes  (Put- 
nams), covers  the  period  of  colonial  development,  from 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  ovitbreak  of 
the  Revolution.  Within  a  few  years  American  histor- 
ical students  have  studied  the  so-called  "neglected 
period  "  of  our  colonial  history  to  good  purpose,  and 
this  book  gives  the  results  of  some  of  these  investiga- 
tions in  the  form  of  a  popular  narrative.  The  condition 
of  the  negro  slaves.  North  and  South,  is  tersely  sum- 
marized ;  the  westward  movement  of  population  is 
described  ;  and  the  industries  of  the  period  are  treated 
with  some  fullness.  The  political  development  of  the 
colonies  is  not  neglected,  but  special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  their  social  and  economic  history. 

One  of  the  latest  issues  of  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  " 
series  (Putnams)  is  Mr.  L.  Cecil  Jane's  "  Coming  of 
Parliament,"  which  is  an  historical  analysis  of  consti- 
tutional England  during  the  three  centuries  from  1.350 
to  1660.  The  volume  is  illustrated,  and  provided  with 
maps,  charts,  diagrams,  and  tables. 


MADAME  WADDINGTON. 

Mme.  Waddington,  whose  very  clever  and  charming 
"Letters  of  a  Diplomat's  Wife"  were  so  popular,  has 
written  another  volume,  entitled  "The  Italian  Letters 
of  a  Diplomat's  Wife"  (Scribners).  This  little  volume 
consists  of  letters  written  from  Italian  cities,  chiefly 
Rome,  while  Mme.  Waddington  was  with  her  husband 
on  his  tour  of  rest  and  recreation  in  Italy,  after  he  had 
resigned  the  premiership  of  France  (in  1879).  The 
letters  cover  dates  from  May,  1880,  to  April,  1904.  The 
work  is  illustrated  from  drawings  and  photographs. 

Prof.  Karl  Lamprecht's  lectures  on  the  modern 
science  of  history  have  been  collected  in  a  volume  and 
translated  into  English  (by  E.  A.  Andrews),  under  the 
title  "What  Is  History?"  (Macmillan).  The  lectures 
were  originally  published  in  Germany,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Modern  Science  of  History."  They  represent 
the  author's  ideas  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  history, 
psychological  intent,  and  the  true  method  of  writing  it. 

A  clear  and  helpful  little  text  on  the  voyages  of 
Columbus  and  Magellan  conies  to  us  from  Ginn  & 
Co.  The  writer,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Lawler,  author 
of  "The  Essentials  of  American  History,"  reminds  us 
that  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  and  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe  by  Magellan  are  the  two 
greatest  deeds  in  the  history  of  geography.  In  this 
little  manual,  which  is  very  clearly  printed  and  appro- 
priately illustrated,  Mr.  Lawler  attempts  to  give  a 
rapid,  graphic  account  of  the  pas.sing  of  Spain's  colo- 
nial power,  the  foundations  for  which  were  laid  la 
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these  two  great  voyages.  From  the  same  publisher  we 
have  "Short  Stories  from  Americau  History"  (the 
fourtli  in  a  series  of  historical  readers).  This  little 
volume  is  by  Albert  F.  Blaisdell  and  Francis  K.  Ball. 

A  brilliant  study  of  the  expansion  of  Greek  ideas 
toward  the  East  is  presented  in  Professor  Mahaffy's 
series  of  lectures  on  "  The  Progress  of  Hellenism  in 
Alexander's  Empire"  (University  of  Chicago  Press). 
Tliis  is  Dr.  Mahaffy's  first  American  book,  and  he  tells 
us  in  his  preface  that  he  has  spent  twenty  years  in  study- 
ing the  epoch  he  here  considers.  His  endeavor  has 
been  to  treat  the  human  side  of  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity in  a  strictly  historical  spirit. 

A  learned  Russian  student  of  English  institutions, 
Dr.  P.  Vinogradoff,  is  the  author  of  a  scholarly  work 
entitled  "The  Growth  of  the  Manor"  (Macmillan). 
This  writer,  having  followed  with  great  care  the  recent 
researches  of  English  scholars,  has  attempted  in  his 
own  book  to  sum  up  the  results  of  all  these  researches 
in  the  form  of  an  outline  of  the  growth  of  the  manor  as 
a  social  institution  passing  through  all  the  stages  of 
English  history.  For  the  special  student  of  the  subject, 
the  fine-print  notes  supplementing  each  chapter  cite 
numerous  authorities  and  amplify  the  author's  reasons 
for  positions  taken  in  the  body  of  the  text. 

"The  Story  of  the  Congo  Free  State,"  by  Henry  Wel- 
lington Wack  (Putnams),  is  a  defense  of  the  Belgian 
administration,  written  by  a  member  of  the  New  York 
bar  who  was  granted  access  to  the  archives  of  the  Free 
State  government  at  Brussels.  Our  readers  are  more 
or  less  familiar  with  recent  attacks  on  King  Leopold's 
regime  in  the  Congo, — notably  the  articles  written  by 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Morrison,  one  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews.  We  have  also  noticed  in  tliese 
pages  the  book  by  E.  D.  Morel.  In  the  present  volume, 
the  other  side  of  the  shield  is  shown.  In  Mr.  Wack's 
view,  the  Free  State  is  a  remarkably  successful  colo- 
nizing enterprise,  based  on  the  principles  of  modern  so- 
cial science.  He  ridicules  the  stories  of  atrocities  and 
abuse  of  the  natives  as  unworthy  of  ci'edence. 

Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  with  the  aid  of 
Prof.  William  Macdonald,  of  Brown  University,  has  ex- 
panded his  "History  of  the  United  States"  (Harpers), 
carrying  on  the  narrative  from  the  close  of  Jackson's 
administration,  where  the  former  edition  left  it,  to  the 
present  time.  Nearly  two  hundred  pages  have  been 
added. 

Mr.  Albert  G.  Robinson's  "Cuba  and  the  Interven- 
tion "  (Longmans)  summarizes  the  eventful  four  years 
of  Cuban  history  which  preceded  the  birth  of  the  new 
island  republic.  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  newspaper  cor- 
respondent assigned  to  duty  in  Cuba  during  the  period 
of  American  intervention.  Among  the  readers  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  there  are  doubtless  many  who  re- 
call his  contributions  to  this  magazine  in  those  years. 
He  was  i-egarded  as  an  exceptionally  fair-minded  and 
accurate  observer  of  conditions  in  the  island  under  the 
American  protectorate.  His  account  of  this  experiment 
in  administration  is  well  worth  reading  to-day,  and  will 
be  still  more  valuable  in  years  to  come,  as  our  remem- 
brance of  the  facts  becomes  less  and  less  vivid. 

A  wealth  of  information  concerning  the  costumes  of 
our  colonial  forefathers  and  foremothers  is  contained 
in  a  volume  entitled  "  Historic  Dress  in  America,"  by 
Eli.sabeth  McClellan  (Philadelphia  :  George  W.  Jacobs 
&  Co.).  This  work  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  dress  of  the 
English  colonists  during  the  period  1607-1800,  but  there 
is  a  preliminary  chapter  on  the  costumes  of  the  Spanish 


settlers  in  Florida  and  of  the  French  in  Louisiana.  A 
chapter  is  also  devoted  to  the  Dutch  in  New  York.  The 
illustrations,  both  in  color  and  in  black-and-white,  ai-e 
the  work  of  Miss  Sophie  B.  Steel,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  have  been  drawn  from  the  actual  gar- 
ments described  in  the  text.  They  represent  the  varied 
costumes  of  artisans,  servants,  soldiers,  lawyers,  and 
clergymen  during  the  two  centuries  of  our  colonial  his- 
tory. Altogether,  these  reproductions  make  up  an 
unusual  and  valuable  collection  of  "documents,"  in  the 
historian's  sense  of  the  word. 

BIOGRAPHIES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  new  "Life  of  Chatham,"  by  Frederic  Harrison 
(Macmillan),  is  an  admirable  summing  up  of  a  career 
which  has  always  had  quite  as  many  admirers  in  Amer- 
ica as  in  England.  A  good  part  of  Chatham's  public 
life  was  devoted  to  American  affairs,  and  his  speeches 
in  defense  of  America  have  been  declaimed  by  every 
American  schoolboy.  Little  was  to  be  added  to  the 
familiar  outlines  of  Chatham's  life,  but  the  work  of  con- 
den.sation  and  arrangement  has  been  done  in  Mr.  Har 
rison's  customarily  thorough  and  satisfactory  fa.shion. 

A  new  and  comprehensive  personal  volume  on  Balzac 
has  been  written  by  Mary  F.  Sandars  (Dodd,  Mead). 
This    is    based    on    the    volume    entitled    "  Lettres    a 


HONORE  DE  BALZAC.    (From  an  old  print.) 

I'Etrangfere,"  a  collection  of  letters  written  by  the 
great  French  novelist  from  1833  to  1844,  toMme.  Hanska, 
the  beautiful  Polish  lady  who  afterward  became  his 
wife.  Miss  Sandars  has  literally  dug  out  a  biography 
of  Balzac  from  this  famous  collection  of  letters.  There 
are  several  interesting  portraits,  and  the  whole  is  very 
satisfactorily  printed. 

A  new  "Life  of  Robei-t  Browning"  has  been  written 
by  C.  H.  Herford,  professor  of  English  literature  in 
the  University  of  Manchester.  This  volume  (Dodd, 
Mead)  does  not  claim  to  be  tlie  last  word  about  Robert 
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Browning's  poetry.  Professor  Herford  disclaims  any 
attempt  at  an  exhaustive  characterization  or  critique. 
He  has  attempted  to  work  out  a  view  of  Browning's 
genius  from  a  purely  definite  literary  standpoint,  based 
on  correspondence  and  documents  only  very  recently 
brought  to  light.  Professor  Herford's  general  theme  is 
that  Browning's  poetry  is  "one  of  the  most  potent  of 
the  influences  which  in  the  nineteenth  century  helped 
to  break  down  the  shallow  and  mischievous  distinction 
between  the  'sacred'  and  the  'secular.'" 

Taking  as  his  text  the  assumption  that  "if  Bach  is 
the  mathematician  of  music,  Beethoven  is  its  philoso- 
pher," Mr.  George  Alexander  Fisher  has  written  a 
character  sketch  of  Beethoven,  with  an  appreciation  of 
Wagner's  indebtedness  to  the  older  musician.  Bee- 
thoven, says  Mr.  Fisher  in  this  work  (Uodd,  Mead),  ad- 
dresses the  intellect  of  mankind.  He  was  the  first 
musician  who  had  the  independence  to  think  for  him- 
self. He  established  the  precedent,  which  Wagner  acted 
on  later,  of  "employing  the  human  voice  as  a  tool,  an 
iustrum.ent  to  be  used  in  the  exigencies  of  his  art,  as  if 
it  were  part  of  the  orchestra." 

It  is  about  as  reasonable  to  include  William  Cullen 
Biyant  among  English  men  of  letters  as  it  woiild  be  to 
number  Wordsworth  among  the  American  poets.  Yet 
for  some  reason  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  add  a 
sketch  of  Bryant  to  the  well-known  series  published  by 
the  Macmillau  Company.  The  writer  of  this  sketch, 
Mr.  William  A.  Bradley,  has  had  as  his  principal 
authority  for  the  facts  of  Bryant's  life  the  official 
biography  by  his  son-in-law,  the  late  Parke  Godwin. 
The  "American  Men  of  Letters"  series  already  con- 
tained Bryant,  by  Mr.  John  Bigelow,  but  Mr.  Bradley's 
book  is  briefer  than  either  of  its  forerunners  and  sum- 
marizes the  facts  in  Bryant's  career  that  for  the  pre.sent 
generation  are  of  the  greatest  value  and  interest. 

A  series  of  five  essays  on  the  Puritan  spirit  have  been 
issued  in  book  form  (Houghton,  Mifflin)  by  Andrew 
Macphail,  under  the  title  "Essays  in  Puritanism."  The 
subjects  are  :  Jonathan  Edwards,  manifesting  the  spirit 
of  Puritanism  in  the  pulpit ;  John  Winthrop,  showing 
that  spirit  at  work  in  the  world  ;  Margaret  Fuller, 
"whose  career  was  the  blind  striving  of  the  artistic 
sense  for  expression;"  Walt  Whitman,  "whose  con- 
duct was  the  revolt  against  the  false  conventions  which 
had  grown  up  in  his  world  ;"  and  John  Wesley,  "  who 
endeavored  to  make  religion  once  more  useful  to  hu- 
manity." 

PAINTING  AND  THE  DRAMATIC  ART. 

Because  every  student  of  art,  history,  and  literature 
knows  something  aboiit  Greek  architecture  and  Greek 
.sculpture,  but  next  to  nothing  of  Greek  painting.  Miss 
Irene  Weir  has  written  a  somewhat  ambitious  study  of 
"The  Greek  Painters'  Art"  (Ginn).  Miss  Weir  is 
director  of  art  instruction  in  Brookline,  and  was  for- 
merly a  student  of  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts.  She 
has  studied  in  Greece.  Although  we  know  so  little 
about  Greek  painting,  modern  research.  Miss  Weir  tells 
us,  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  "color  was  called 
to  the  aid  of  architecture  from  Homeric  times  down  to 
the  perfect  period  of  its  development  that  culminated 
in  the  Parthenon."  This  volume  is  excellently  printed 
and  copiously  illustrated. 

A  series  of  essays  on  art  subjects,  covering  the  works 
and  careers  of  most  of  the  great  artists  since  the  Re- 
naissance, by  Kenyon  Cox,  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  a  volume,  under  the  title  "Old  Masters  and 


New "  (Fox,   Duffield).     It  is  not  a  history  of  art,  but 
rather  a  series  of  appreciations  of  individual  masters. 

Another  of  Mi'.  James  Huneker's  volumes  of  literary 
and  artistic  criticism  has  appeared,  under  the  general 
title  "Iconoclasts  :  A  Book  of  Dramatists"  (Scribners). 


MR.  JAMES  HUNEKER. 

However  orthodox  or  justifiable  Mr.  Huneker's  verdicts 
on  art  and  artists  may  be,  he  is  certainlj'  a  vigorous, 
independent  thinker  and  a  brilliant  stylist.  In  this 
volume,  in  which  he  considers  Ibsen,  Strindberg, 
Becque,  Hauptmann,  Hervieu,  Sudermann,  Gorky, 
D'Annunzio,  Maeterlinck,  Duse,  and  Bernard  Shaw, 
we  have  some  incisive,  scintillating  sentences,  and  bril- 
liant, keen  analysis. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  FAR  EAST. 

A  popular  but  vigorous  and  comprehensive  presenta- 
tion of  the  case  of  the  Orient  against  the  Occident  is 
presented  by  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  significance  of  the  far-Eastern  war,  which  he 
entitles  "  The  White  Peril  in  the  Far  East"  (Revell). 
Dr.  Gulick,  who  has  obtained  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Japanese  people  by  a  long  residence  in  Japan  (he 
is  author  of  "The  Evolution  of  the  Japanese"  and 
other  works,  already  noticed  in  these  pages),  believes 
that  Japan  is  fighting  the  battle  of  civilization  ;  that  her 
victory  over  Russia,  which  he  believes  to  be  inevitable, 
will  make  for  the  regeneration  and  enlightenment  of 
all  Asia  ;  and  that  the  mission  of  the  Japanese  people  is 
to  reconcile,  harmonize,  and  coordinate  the  civilization 
of  East  and  West. 

A  collection  of  unusual  and  powerful  sketches  of  the 
personal  side  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  is  entitled 
"  The  Yellow  War  "  (McClure,  Phillips),  and  its  author 
signs  himself  "  O."  It  is  the  romance  and  drama  of  the 
conflict  that  the  writer  sees,  and  he  has  done  some  very 
vivid  sketches.  Of  many  of  the  incidents  related,  the 
writer  declares  he  has  been  an  eye-witness.  Some  very 
realistic  illustrations  add  to  the  absorbing  interest  of 
the  volume. 
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NEW  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

About  four  years  ago,  Mr.  AUeyne  Ireland  was  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  far  East  and  preparing  a 
comprehensive  report  on  colonial  administration  in 
southeastern  Asia.  While  this  report  has  not  yet  been 
published,  the  first  fruits  of  Mr.  Ireland's  investiga- 
tions took  the  form  of  two  series  of  articles,  one  of 
which  appeared  in  the  London  Times,  the  other  in  the 
Outlook  (New  York).  These  articles  were  written  dur- 
ing the  author's  sojourn  in  the  far  East  and  reflect  his 
impressions  of  British,  American,  French,  and  Dutch 
colonial  administration  and  policy.  They  have  now 
been  brought  together  in  a  volume  entitled  "The  Far 
Eastern  Tropics  "  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  Mr.  Ire- 
land finds  much  to  criticise  in  the  American  Philippine 
policy  (he  is  himself  a  British  subject),  but  on  one  point 
he  is  perfectly  clear, — that  the  people  of  the  archipelago 
are  absolutely  unfitted  for  self-government.  He  de- 
clares, moreover,  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  Filipinos  have 
never  so  much  as  dreamed  of  independence. 

Remembering  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  famous  remark 
that  "  The  grand  object  of  all  travel  is  to  see  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,"  Dr.  D.  E.  Lorenz,  who  has  been 
quite  around  that  shore  several  times,  has  prepared  a 
little  handbook  of  practical  information  for  tourists, 
entitled  "The  Mediterranean  Traveler"  (Revell).  This 
is  a  sort  of  high-grade  Baedecker,  covering  the  entire 
Mediterranean  coast  in  a  single  volume,— southern 
Spain,  Morocco,  Algeria,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt.     There  are  many  maps  and  illustrations. 

Miss  Esther  Singleton  has  added  another  to  her  most 
excellent  series  of  volumes  on  countries  and  cities 
of  the  world  described  by  great  writers.  Her  latest 
volume  is  "Venice"  (Dodd,  Mead).  The  volume  con- 
sists of  impression.s,  essays,  and  criticisms,  with  a  num- 
ber of  fine  illustrations  by  sympathetic  travelers, 
historians,  and  artists,  gathered  together  to  give  a 
general  impression  of  the  "Queen  of  the  Adriatic." 

A  well-put,  interesting  little  pamphlet,  by  Bernardo 
Mallen,  is  "Mexico  Yesterday  and  To-day,  1876  to  1904." 
Spanish,  French,  and  German  editions  of  this  little 
pamphlet,  prepared  with  the  authority  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  were  distributed  at  the  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair.  It  is  full  of  statistics,  tables,  and  other  data, 
graphically  put.  Copies  can  be  obtained  from  the 
author,  in  Mexico  City. 

"The  Fair  Land  Tyrol"  is  the  title  of  an  entertain- 
ing volume  by  Mr.  W.  D.  McCrackan  (Boston  :  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.).  Partly  description  and  partly  snatches  of 
history  and  biography,  the  book  serves  to  vivify  one's 
information  about  a  charming  region  which  the  tourist 
too  often  misses  altogether  or  only  half  sees  in  passing. 
Mr.  McCrackan's  earlier  volumes,  "  Romance  and  Teu- 
tonic Switzerland"  and  "The  Rise  of  the  Swiss  Re- 
public," have  brought  him  recognition  as  an  authority 
on  matters  of  Swiss  history. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Humphrey's  book,  "Twenty-one 
Years  in  India  "  (Jennings  &  Graham),  is  an  illustrated 
account  of  the  author's  experience  as  a  Methodist  mis- 
sionary in  India. 

NATURE   AND   NATURALISTS. 

Two  books  by  E.  P.  Powell — "The  Country  Home" 
and  "The  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden"  (McClure,  Phil- 
lips «fe  Co.) — deal  in  a  thoroughly  practical  way  with 
topics  and  problems  which  concern  every  country- 
dweller,  and,  for  that  matter,  every  city-dweller  whose 


thoughts  turn,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  ownership  of 
rural  acres.  The  author  writes  out  of  a  full  experience, 
— not  mere  "book  theories."  He  addresses  his  advice 
to  actual  needs  and  difficulties.  "  The  Country  Home  " 
abounds  in  common-sense  directions  as  to  choice  of 
site,  water-supply,  lawns,  and  gardens.  Its  companion 
volume,  treating  especially  of  the  orchard,  throws 
needed  light  on  the  latest  methods  of  culture  and  on 
the  general  principles  to  be  observed  in  the  nurture  of 
American  fruits.  The  popular  treatment  of  these  sub- 
jects is  something  new  in  our  literature.  Perhaps  it  is 
another  indication  of  the  sweeping  movement  country- 
ward. 

One  of  the  most  widely  read  of  last  year's  nature- 
books  was  "  A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden,"  by  Mrs. 
Helena  Rutherford  Ely.  "  Another  Hardy  Garden 
Book,"  by  the  .same  author  (Macmillan),  which  makes 
its  appearance  this  spring,  is  assured  a  hearty  welcome, 
since  it  gives  the  results  of  many  years'  experience  in 
raising  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers.  It  is  addressed 
especially  to  the  cultivation  of  the  small  home  garden. 
Those  who  derived  profit  from  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  earlier  book  will  no  doubt  be  thankful 
for  the  many  helpful  hints  offered  by  Mrs.  Ely  in  this 
supplementary  volume. 

A  book  of  which  John  Burroughs  is  able  to  say  that 
he  has  had  more  delight  in  reading  it  than  in  reading 
any  other  nature-book  in  a  long  time  is  surely  deserv- 
ing of  consideration.  The  work  thus  commended  is  en- 
titled "Wasps,  Social  and  Solitary "  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.).  The  authors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W. 
Peckham,  are  residents  of  Wisconsin,  and  have  been 
enthusiastic  students  of  their  subject  for  many  years. 
The  State  of  Wisconsin  had  already  published  their 
monograph  on  solitary  wasps,  but  writings  affording 
as  much  entertainment  and  instruction  as  theirs  de- 
mand a  more  popular  circulation  than  can  be  given 
them  in  the  form  of  public  documents. 

A  working  handbook  of  great  usefulness  to  bee-keepers 
is  "  The  A,  B,  C  of  Bee  Culture"  (Medina,  Ohio  :  The  A. 
I.  Root  Company).  This  work,  originally  compiled  by 
A.  I.  Root,  has  been  revised  and  largely  rewritten  by 
his  son,  E.  R.  Root.  It  now  embodies  the  experience 
and  observation  of  hundreds  of  bee-keepers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  latest  issue  in  "The  American  Sportsman's  Li- 
brary" (Macmillan)  is  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Ameri- 
can Thoroughbred,"  by  Charles  E.  Trevathan.  This 
work  gives  the  complete  history  of  horse-racing  in 
Amei'ica, — "  the  first  country  outside  of  England  itself 
to  begin  the  breeding  of  horses  for  purposes  of  the  turf 
and  for  their  general  improvement." 

A  neat  little  pen-picture  of  the  quiet  life  of  John 
Burroughs  at  his  country  home  comes  to  us  from  the 
pen  of  Clara  Barrus,  under  the  title  "  The  Retreat  of  a 
Poet- Naturalist."  It  is  one  of  the  brochures  issued  by 
Poet  Lore,  and  has  as  a  frontispiece  a  snapshot  of  the 
naturalist  at  Slabsides. 

^  RELIGION   AND    ETHICS. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Stimson  has  written  a  side-light  on  the 
simple  life  in  the  form  of  a  book  entitled  "The  Right 
Life  and  How  to  Live  It"  (Barnes).  This  volume  has 
an  introduction  by  Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  New  York 
City  superintendent  of  .schools.  The  book  is  sound  in 
its  philo.sophy  and  clear  and  helpful  in  its  suggestions. 

Of  the  same  sort  of  helpful,  suggestive  writing  as  the 
book  already  mentioned  is  Dr.  Reginald  J.  Campbell's 
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"  Sermons  Addressed  to  Individuals"  (A.  C.  Armstrong 
&  Son).  Dr.  Campbell  is  Dr.  Parker's  successor  as  min- 
ister of  the  City  Temple,  London.  The  sermons  he  has 
gathered  in  this  volume  show  him  at  his  best,  with  all  his 
versatility,  logic,  and  power  to  move  the  hearts  of  men. 

T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  issue  as  the  latest  number  of 
their  "What  Is  Worth  While"  series  Dr.  Lyman  Ab- 
bott's sermon  on  "The  Personality  of  God."  This  ser- 
mon was  originally  delivered  before  the  students  of 
Harvard  University,  and  has  excited  considerable  dis- 
cussion. 

"The  Revelation  Rediscovered,"  which  is  sub-titled 
"An  Extract  from  the  Stairway  of  Our  Creator  and 
Father,"  by  Dr.  John  C.  C.  Clarke,  formerly  professor 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  a  new  attempt  at  inter- 
pretation of  the  Book  of  Revelations.  It  is  published 
by  G.  P.  Clarke,  at  Upper  Alton,  111. 

The  Duttons  import  Rowland  E.  Prothero's  "The 
Psalms  in  Human  Life."  Professor  Prothero,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  author  of  "The  Life  of  Dean  Stanley" 
and  other  religious  works  and  commentaries. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Ramsay's  "Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia"  (A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son)  appears  in  new 
typographical  dress,  with  some  helpful  illustrations. 
It  throws  some  very  interesting  side-lights  upon  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  European  and  Asiatic  civili- 
zations, particularly  in  philosophical  and  religious 
matters. 

A  new  contribution  to  the  science  of  teleology  is  Mr. 
L.  P.  Gratacap's  volume,  "The  World  as  Intention" 
(Eaton  &  Mains).  Mr.  Gratacap,  who  is  curator  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York, 
"  endeavors  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  intention  to  the 
world,  the  Bible,  the  Church,  the  creed,  and  conduct." 

A  little  manual  of  ethical  suggestions,  under  the 
title  "  The  Useful  Life,"  has  been  compiled  from  the 
teachings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  published 
(Scribners)  as  "a  crown  to  the  simple  life,"  with  an  in- 
troduction by  John  Bigelow.  Duty  is  the  emphasis 
throughout. 

The  three  prize  essays  in  the  competition  instituted  by 
Miss  Helen  Gould  with  a  view  to  stimulating  investiga- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
versions  of  the  Bible  have  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form  (New  York  :  Bible  Teachers'  Training  School,  541 
Lexington  Avenue).  Aside  from  the  inclusion  of  the 
Apocrypha  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Bible  and  the  re- 
jection of  the  books  so  designated  by  Protestants  as 
uneanonical,  the  difference  between  the  versions,  as 
brought  out  by  the  writers  of  the.se  prize  essays,  are  of 
minor  importance.  The  mes.sage  of  both  is  essentially 
the  same.  The  first  prize  in  the  competition  was  award- 
ed to  the  Rev.  William  Thomas  Whitley,  the  second  to 
the  Rev.  Gerald  Hamilton  Beard,  and  the  third  to 
Charles  B.  Dalton,  assistant  master  of  Trinity  Parish 
School,  New  York.  The  judges  of  the  contest  were  : 
Prof.  R.  W.  Rogers,  of  Drew  Seminary ;  Chancellor 
Henry  M.  MacCracken,  of  New  York  University ;  the  ' 
Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune; 
President  Francis  L.  Patton,  of  Princeton  Seminary  ; 
Dean  Melancthon  W.  Jacobus,  of  Hartford  Seminary  ; 
Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  and 
Prof.  Walter  Q.  Scott,  of  the  Bible  Teachers'  Training 
School.  It  is  stated  that  a  diligent  effort  was  made  to 
secure  at  least  two  Roman  Catholic  judges,  but  this 
was  not  successful.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-five  essays, 
representing  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  were  submitted 
in  the  competition. 


The  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  to  be  known  as  "  The 
Devotional  and  Practical  Commentary,"  edited  by  Dr. 
W.  Robertson  Nicoll  (A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son),  is 
devoted  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  the  Thes- 
salonian.s,  and  is  said  to  be  the  last  work  of  the  late  Dr. 
Jo.seph  Parker,  of  the  London  City  Temple.  The  fore- 
most British  theologians,  of  the  day  will  contribute  to 
this  series,  which  has  been  projected  on  somewhat 
similar  lines  to  those  followed  by  the  famous  "Exposi- 
tor's Bible,"  of  which  Dr.  Nicoll  was  also  editor. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  just  published  an  extra 
volume  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  edited  by  Mr. 
James  Hastings.  The  extra  volume  has  been  published 
to  meet  a  demand  for  information  on  subjects  which, 
although  they  may  not  be  purely  biblical,  are  so  closely 
related  to  Bible  study  that  their  appearance  in  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible  will  be  a  great  help  to  all  Bible 
students.  The  new  volume  contains  thirty-seven  ar- 
ticles, six  indexes,  and  several  maps,  and  bears  the  same 
mark  of  scholarly  editing  which  characterizes  the  other 
volumes. 

"Psychic  Research  and  Gospel  Miracles,"  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Macomb  Duff  and  Thomas  Gilchrist 
Allen,  M.D.  (New  York  :  Thomas  Whittaker),  is  a  bold 
attempt  to  confirm  the  veracity  of  the  gospel  narra- 
tives by  reference  to  the  results  of  modern  psychical  re- 
search. The  writers  announce  that  they  have  under- 
taken this  work  in  a  spirit  of  reverence,  but  have 
assumed  nothing  as  proved  in  advance,  being  as  anx- 
ious for  legitimate  proof  as  any  honest  doubters  can  be. 
The  results  of  their  investigations,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
authors,  amount  to  "a  psychic  verification  of  gospel 
miracles,  a  demonstration  of  gospel  veracity,  and  a 
proof  of  Christ's  insight  into  psychic  laws  and  condi- 
tions ;  added  to  which  is  the  psychic  verification  sup- 
plied from  Christ's  life  as  the  veridical  fulfillment  of 
ancient  Hebrew  prophecy." 

Dr.  Chai'les  Edward  Jefferson,  pastor  of  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle,  of  New  York,  has  added  to  his  list  of 
homiletic  books  "The  Minister  as  Prophet"  (Crowell). 
This  is  a  series  of  lectures  considering  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  minister  in  general  affairs,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  world  toward  him. 

One  of  the  volumes  of  "The  Methodist  Pulpit"  being 
issued  by  Eaton  &  Mains  is  the  Rev.  John  W.  Sayers' 
collection  of  Memorial  Day  sermons,  entitled  "The 
More  Excellent  Sacrifice." 

TWO  W^ORKS  ON  SOCIAL  ECONOMY, 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong's  yearbook  of  economic,  industrial, 
social,  and  religious  statistics,  entitled  "Social  Prog- 
ress "  (Baker  &  Taylor),  contains  much  information  not 
easily  accessible  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
topics  customarily  treated  in  almanacs  and  handbooks 
are  not  included  in  this  volume.  The  material  chiefly 
drawn  upon  by  Dr.  Strong  in  compiling  this  yearbook 
is  such  as  relates  directly  to  practical  life.  One  of  the 
especially  helpful  features  of  the  book  is  a  bibliography 
of  economic  and  social  subjects  by  W.  D.  P.  Bliss. 
Prof.  Edward  W.  Bemis  contributes  a  suggestive 
chapter  on  municipal  gas  plants  in  the  United  States, 
and  brief  accounts  of  many  social  and  philanthropic 
undertakings  are  contributed  by  their  organizers  or 
administrators.  This  is  the  second  i.ssue  of  "Social 
Progress,"  and  all  the  statistics  included  have  been 
brought  well  down  to  date. 

A  new  edition  of  that  very  remarkable  book,  Henry 
George's  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  has  just  been  issued 
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by  Doiibleday,  Page  &  Co.  This  is  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary edition,  and  it  has  an  introduction  by  Henry 
George,  Jr. 

OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 

"  Power  and  Health  Through  Progressive  Exercise  " 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting  little  book  by  George  Elliot 
Flint,  son  of  the  well-known  New  York  physician.  Dr. 
Austin  Flint  (Baker  «fc  Taylor).  The  author  has  rad- 
ical views  on  the  subject  of  physical  exercise,  but  be- 
lieves that  the  "light-weight"  system  of  physical  cul- 
ture, since  it  fails  either  in  awakening  interest  or  in 
producing  actual  results,  can  never  become  truly  pop- 
ular. His  own  contention  is  for  comparatively  heavy 
exercises.  A  half-hour  three  times  a  week  spent  in 
real  work  which  tries  the  muscles  will  accomplish  far 
more  in  the  long  run  than  twice  that  amount  of  time 
spent  in  so-called  "light"  exercises.  Whether  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  these  views  at  once  or  not,  Mr. 
Flint's  statement  of  them  is  well  worth  reading,  and 
suggests  possibilities  in  physical  culture  which  to  most 
advocates  of  the  prevailing  methods  may  well  seem 
astonishing. 

A  series  of  little  volumes,  entitled  "  The  Personal 
Help  Library,"  is  being  written  and  issued  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Knox,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  founder  of  the 
Personal  Help  School  of  Achievement.  The  first  vol- 
ume, entitled  "  Ready  Money,"  has  been  issued.  It 
consists  of  some  excellent  advice  to  young  men  about 
beginning  their  careers,  and  is  supplemented  by  several 
noteworthy  speeches  and  addresses  from  well-known 
American  public  men. 

Three  small  volumes  of  poems  come  to  us.  Mr.  John 
White  Chadwick  has  collected  his  later  poems  (Hovigh- 
ton,  Mifflin)  ;  Mr.  William  J.  Neidig  has  gathered  a 
number  of  short  poetic  works,  under  the  title  "The 
First  Wardens  "  (Macmillan)  ;  and  Amelie  Rives  (the 
Princess  Troiabetskoi)  has  given  us  another  of  her  long 
love-poems,  under  the  title  "Sel6n6"  (Harpers). 


Leslie  Stephen's  delicious  literary  memorabilia  and 
essays,  "  Hours  in  a  Library,"  have  been  issued  in  a  new 
edition,  in  four  volumes,  by  the  Putnams.  This  new 
edition  is  in  very  satisfactory  typographical  form.  The 
work  itself  needs  no  further  mention  to-day.     The  fine 

1  i  t  e  r  a  r  y  d  iscrimina- 
tion  and  artistic  in- 
sight which  charac- 
terized Stephen  are 
charmingly  displayed 
in  this  work,  which  is 
so  exceedingly  sug- 
gestive, and  which 
has  such  a  rich  back- 
ground. 

Prof.  Ira  Osborn 
Baker,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  has 
written  "A  Treatise 
on  Roads  and  Pave- 
ments "  (New  York  : 
John  Wiley  &  Sons), 
which  discusses  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  engineer  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  country  roads  and  city 
pavements.  Inasmuch  as  earth  roads  constitute  95 
per  cent,  of  the  mileage  of  our  public  highways.  Pro- 
fessor Baker  has  given  much  space  to  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  such  roads.  The  first  four  chapters 
of  the  book  are  wholly  devoted  to  the  economics  and  en- 
gineering problems  of  this  class  of  highway.  As  regards 
urban  and  suburban  roads,  we  are  gratified  to  learn 
that  in  most  particulars  American  roads  and  pave- 
ments are  superior  to  any  other  in  the  world.  Professor 
Baker  has,  therefore,  based  his  treatment  of  these  topics 
upon  American  experience,  believing,  as  he  does,  that 
the  principles  of  road-making  worked  out  in  this  coun- 
try are  best  suited  to  American  conditions. 


SIR  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


,  By    the    middle    of    May,    President 

7h€  PfGSitiGH't  S  t 

Return  to  Roosevelt  was  back  at  his  desk  in 
Washington.  ^Yashington,  in  the  best  of  health 
and  spirits,  after  five  weeks  of  recreation  in  the 
Western  States.  He  had  traveled  six  thousand 
miles,  and  passed  through  twelve  States  and  three 
Territories.  The  only  States  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  not  visited  since  he  became  President 
are  Florida,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas, 
and  he  will  probably  accept  the  hospitality 
of  those  commonwealths  before  the  end  of  his 
term.  His  recent  journey  was  undertaken  pri- 
marily as  a  hunting  trip,  but,  apart  from  his 
adventures  in  the  quest  of  Colorado  bears,  in 
which  the  whole  country  evinced  a  keen  interest, 
several  things  occurred  which  made  the  journey 
memorable  in  other  ways.  After  emerging  from 
the  fastnesses  of  Colorado,  where  he  had  been 
■engaged  with  his  party  in  hunting  grizzlies  on 
those  days  when  he  was  not  storm-bound,  the 
President  took  occasion,  at  Denver,  to  give  ut- 
terance to  certain  definite  views  which  he  holds 
on  the  subject  of  railroad-rate  regulation.  In 
a,ddressing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  re- 
iterated and  emphasized  the  declaration  that  he 
had  already  made  to  Congress  in  favor  of  the 
policy  of  extending  the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
■Commerce  Commission,  and  of  giving  that  body 
the  power  to  fix  freight  rates,  and  to  have  the 
rates  thus  established  go  into  effect  practically 
at  once.  A  few  days  later,  stopping  at  Chicago 
on  his  way  Eastward,  the  President  had  an  op- 
poi'tunity  to  address  to  representatives  of  the 
striking  teamsters  in  that  city  a  few  needed 
words  in  support  of  Mayor  Dunne's  policy  of  law 
and  order  and  suppression  of  violence.  For 
some  reason,  the  strikers  had  assumed  that  a 
call  had  been  made  for  United  States  troops. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  federal  government  had 
not  been  asked  to  interfere  in  the  Chicago  labor 
difficixlties ;  but  President  Roosevelt  said,  in 
reply  to  a  memorial  from  the  strikers,  that  in 
•every  effort  to  prevent  violence  by  mobs  or  in- 


dividuals Mayor  Dunne  would  have  the  hearty 
support  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
— as  he  should  have  that  of  every  good  citizen. 
During  his  brief  Chicago  visit,  President  Roose- 
velt was  the  chief  guest  at  a  dinner  given  in  his 
honor  by  the  Iroquois  Club,  the  leading  Demo- 
cratic organization  of  Illinois ;  and  this  unique 
courtesy  extended  to  the  President  by  his  polit- 
ical opponents  typified  the  non-partisan  charac- 
ter of  the  hospitality  which  greeted  him  through- 
out his  Western  journey.  More  than  once  in 
the  course  of  his  travels  the  President  repeated 
and  emphasized  his  unequivocal  determination 
not  to  be  again  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

On  the  President's  return  to  Wash- 
^T/od/'em/.'""  ^"g*°^    he    found    the   International 

Railway  Congress  just  concluding  its 
deliberations.  Several  such  congresses  have  been 
held  in  past  years  in  Europe,  but  the  first  to  as- 
semble in  the  United  States  was  the  one  which 
gathered  at  Washington  on  May  3  and  remained 
in  session  for  some  ten  days.  There  were  more 
than  five  hundred  foreign  delegates  in  attend- 
ance, and  for  their  benefit  a  remarkable  exhibit 
of  railway  appliances  was  made  by .  American 
manufacturers.  In  the  development  of  these 
appliances  Americans  may  take  a  proper  pride, 
since  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  this  countiy 
more  practical  progress  has  been  made  in  rail- 
way invention  and  improvement  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  Yet  it  is  proljable  that  the 
American  public  was  more  keenly  interested  in 
the  discussions  and  declarations  of  the  congress 
on  the  subject  of  transportation  rates  than  in 
anything  that  could  be  learned  from  it  touching 
on  the  purely  mechanicalside  of  railway  devel- 
opment. Secretary rTaft's  frank  statement  to  the 
delegates  that  a  railroad  cannot  be  managed  as 
private  property  was  taken  everywhere  as  a 
declaration  of  the  principles  recognized  by  the 
national  administration  as  the  basis  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's relation  to  the  railroads.      For  some 
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weeks  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce had  been  sitting  in  Washington,  giving 
liearings  to  eminent  railroad  experts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  rates  and  rate-control.  Many  of  these 
experts  had  declared  themselves  as  opposed  to 
the  proposition,  advocated  by  President  Roose- 
velt, of  giving  additional  powers  for  the  fixing 
of  rates  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  views  of  these  men,  most  of  whom  were  rail- 
way officials,  had  received  wide  currency,  and  it 
was  generally  believed  that  the  members  of  the 
Senate  committee  had  already  practically  made 
up  their  minds  against  a  policy  of  government 
regulation.  Secretary  Taft's  speech,  coming  al- 
most simultaneously  with  the  President's  reiter- 
ation, at  Denver,  of  his  well-known  advocacy  of 
a  regulation  policy,  tended  to  counteract  the  im- 
pression that  was  gaining  ground  in  the  country 
to  tlie  effect  that  nothing,  after  all,  would  come 
of  the  railroad  agitation,  but  that  the  roads 
would  continue  to  have  things  their  own  way. 
One  or  two  of  the  more  disinterested  experts  who 
appeared  before  the  Senate  committee  also  ad- 
vocated some  system  of  rate-control  as  a  safe- 
guard against  conditions  which  might  become, 
sooner  or  later,  intolerable,  and  which  would 
lead  to  far  more  radical  measures  of  relief  than 
President  Roosevelt  has  ever  proposed. 


MR.  STUYVESANT  FISH. 


SIR   FR.\NC1S  MOWATT. 


(A  prominent  English  delegate  to  the  International  Railway 
Congress.) 


(President  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  who  debated 
tlie  rate  question  with  Secretary  Taft  before  the  Inter- 
national Railway  Congress  last  month.) 

ThePubii  -  '''^  some  of  our  great  population  cen- 
Service  ters,  during  the  past  two  months,  in- 
Corporations.  ^^^^^^  which  usually  Centers  in  mat- 
ters of  national  policy  has  been  transferred  in 
a  noticeable  degree  to  questions  of  local  welfare, 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  prob- 
lems of  municipal  ownership  and  municipal  con- 
trol of  public  utilities  continue  to  engage  the 
public  mind  to  an  absorbing  extent.  The  action 
of  the  New  York  Legislature,  while  it  stopped 
short  of  the  demands  made  on  it  by  public  sen- 
timent in  the  metropolis,  still  resulted  in  several 
substantial  gains.  The  bill  to  secure  75-cent  gas 
for  the  people  of  New  York  failed  of  enactment, 
but  an  important  step  in  that  direction  was  taken 
m  the  creation  of  a  gas  commission.  In  Phila- 
delphia, the  proposition  to  accept  on  behalf  of 
the  city  a  lump  sum  in  lieu  of  annual  rentals 
from  corporations  for  the  municipal  gas  works 
excited  unusual  opposition  and  failed  to  receive 
the  assent  of  Mayor  AVeaver.  A  contribution 
to  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  ex- 
plains the  peculiar  civic  situation  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  shows  how  difficult  it  is  for  business 
questions  like  this  to  get  a  fair  discussion  and 
settlement.  The  Illinois  Legislature  has  been 
occupied  with  bills  affecting  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  public  utilities  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
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cago.  A  bill  was  passed  em- 
powering the  city  govern- 
ment of  Chicago  to  prescribe 
maximum  rates  for  gas  and 
electric  light.  A  recent  de- 
■  cision  of  Judge  Grosscup 
seems  to  remove  the  last 
technical  obstacle  to  the  ac- 
quirement  of  the  Adams 
Street  railway  system  by  the 
city  of  Chicago.  Before  the 
city  can  begin  the  actual  op- 
eration of  this  street-car  line, 
however,  a  referendum  will 
be  necessary,  and  also  a  ref- 
erendum on  the  proposition 
to  issue  certificates  to  pay 
for  the  required  equipment. 

The  work  of  the 
LeglliluL    New  York  Legis- 

lature  that  at- 
tracted most  attention 
beyond  the  borders  of  the 
State  itself  was  the  legisla- 
tion affecting  New  York 
City.  Besides  the  gas  bills, 
to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  a  bill  was  passed 
taking  the  power  to  grant 
franchises  in  the  city  away 
from  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  conferring  it  upon  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment, a  small  body  of 
officials  elected  by  popular 
vote.  Another  important 
change  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature was  the  lengthening 
of  the  term  of  the  mayor  from  two  years  to  four. 
This  measure  was  generally  approved  by  all 
parties  in  New  York  City,  on  the  ground  that 
two  years  is  an  insufficient  time  in  which  to  carry 
out  a  distinctive  municipal  policy,  and  that  a  good 
man  may  be  deterred  from  accepting  office,  on  the 
ground  that  he  cannot  surround  himself  with 
officials  who  will  be  able  to  give  a  success- 
ful administration  under  such  conditions.  The 
legislation  aimed  at  the  so-called  "  Raines  law 
hotels,"  requiring  such  establishments  to  obtain 
certificates  showing  compliance  with  the  build- 
ing department's  requirements  before  they  can 
obtain  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquor,  while  it 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  approved  by 
the  governor,  will  not  become  immediately 
effective  because  it  was  not  in  force  on  the  first 
day  of  May,  the  date  on  which  liquor  licenses 
for  tlie  ensuing  twelve  months  were  issued.      It 
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(Who  took  part  last  month  in  the  discussion  of  railroad-rate  regulation.) 


was  provided,  however,  in  an  additional  bill, 
that  on  the  request  of  a  taxpayer  an  inspection 
of  any  hotel  shall  be  made  to  see  whether  it 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  the  building, 
fire,  and  health  departments  ;  if  it  is  found  to 
violate  such  requirements,  its  license  is  to  be 
immediately  revoked.  Thus,  something  may  be 
done  even  during  tlie  present  year  to  rid  the 
city  of  these  objectionable  resorts  ;  but  if  any- 
thing is  accomplished,  it  will  have  to  be  on  in- 
dividual initiative. 

^^^  Bills  were  passed  hy  the  Legislature 
Question  of  establishing  two  water  commissions, 
upp  y.  — ^j^g  ^^  -J.  ^  appointed  by  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  ascertain  availa- 
ble sources  for  an  additional  water-supply,  and 
another  creating  a  State  commission,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  without  whose  approval 
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no  municipality  or  town  shall  have  power  to 
condemn  land  for  additional  sources  of  water- 
supply.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  the  in- 
terests of  the  towns  and  villages  situated  in  the 
territory  adjacent  to  New  York  will  be  pro- 
tected, while  the  city  itself  will  be  enabled  to 
proceed  with  the  establishment  of  a  scientific 
and  adequate  system  of  water-supply.  From 
the  city's  point  of  view,  however,  this  seems  a 
needlessly  roundabout  method  of  reaching  the 
desired  end.  Some  of  the  most  vicious  bills 
before  the  New  York  Legislature — notably  the 
so-called  Niagara  "grab"  bills — failed  of  pas- 
sage. On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  most 
of  the  legislation  tends  to  secure  the  results  de- 
sired by  the  better  public  sentiment  of  the 
State,  the  most  obvious  criticism  being  that  the 
measures  as  passed  and  signed  by  the  governor 
do  not  go  far  enough  in  the  desired  direction. 

Some  of  the  most  important  State 
Preservation  legislation  this  year  has   been   that 

relating  to  the  care  and  culture  of 
forests.  Thus,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has 
created  a  State  commission,  of  which  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  State  geologist  are  ex-officio  mem- 
bers, and  has  intrusted  to  this  commission  such 
important  duties  as  the  reforestization  of  de- 
nuded lands,  the  prevention  of  forest  fires,  the 
administration  and  care  of  the  State  forests  on 
the  principles  of  practical  foresty,  cooperation 
with  private  owners  of  woodland  and  encour- 
agement of  the  preservation  and  growing  of 
timber  for  commercial  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, and  the  preservation  of  forest  tracts 
around  the  head  waters  and  watersheds  of  all 
water-courses.  This  is  regarded  as  the  most 
comprehensive  forestry  law  yet  passed  by  any 
of  our  States,  but  some  of  the  Western  and 
Central  States,  as  well  as  the  older  common- 
wealths of  New  England,  are  taking  an  active 
interest  in  forest  preservation.  On  the  Pacific 
coast,  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  have 
each  made  special  provision  for  fire  wardens, 
and  have  taken  other  measures  to  prevent  the 
devastating  forest  fires  which  have  occurred -in 
past  years.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  Indiana  have  passed  laws  with  a  similar 
purpose.  To  encourage  reforestization  of  de- 
nuded lands,  the  State  of  Vermont  has  exempted 
from  taxation  all  uncultivated  lands  planted 
with  timber  under  regulations  made  by  the 
State  forestry  commission.  North  Dakota,  being 
especially  desirous  of  increasing  her  forest  re- 
sources, has  passed  a  law  which  allows  an  annual 
reduction  in  taxes  of  three  dollars  for  each  acre 
planted  with  any  kind  of  trees,  set  not  more 
than  eighty  feet  apart,  in  holdings  of  80,  120, 


or  320  acres.  President  Roosevelt  issued  a 
proclamation  setting  aside  about  ten  million 
acres  in  Idaho  as  a  forest  reserve.  California 
has  at  last  turned  over  the  Yosemite  Park  to 
the  federal  government,  and  the  Legislature  has 


SENATOR  FRANCIS  G.   NEWLANDS,   OF  NEVADA. 

(A  leading  champion  of  the  Government's  irrigation  policy.) 

appropriated  seventy  thousand  dollars  toward 
a  joint  investigation  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
State  and  the  federal  forestry  bureaus,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  methods  of 
forest  preservation. 

While  the  general  government  is 
'pr'oaress      ^^'^^  Cooperating  with    the  States  in 

the  nurture  and  preservation  of  our 
forest  resources,  it  is  carrying  forward  with 
rapidity  and  success  an  irrigation  policy  which 
will  soon  reclaim  for  cultivation  thousands  of 
acres  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  West  and  South- 
west. The  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project, 
which  is  described  in  a  special  article  contrib- 
uted to  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
is  to  be  formally  opened  on  June  17.  The  State 
of  Nevada  was  never  able  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive irrigation  enterprise,  owing  to  its 
small  population  and  insignificant  tax  returns, 
but,  largely  owing  to  the  energy  and  persistence 
of  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands,  the  federal 
government  (which  is  really  the  owner  of  more 
than  95  per  cent,  of  the  State's  area)  has  stepped 
in  and  brought  to  a  successful   conclusion  this 
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work  of  national  importance,  which  bids  fair  to 
add  immensely  to  the  resoui'ces  of  a  State  that 
has  heretofore  been  seriously  handicapped  in 
the  development  of  its  agricultural  resources. 


Various 

State 

Problems. 


An  indication  of  the  sentiment  that 
prevails  in  the  West  in  favor  of  the 
prevention  of  discrimination  in  rail- 
road rates  is  afforded  by  the  attempts  of  States 
like  Kansas  and  Washington  to  create  raih'oad 
commissions  with  power  to  hear  complaints  and 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  eradication 
of  such  abuses.  The  State  of  Oregon  has  made 
provision  for  the  connection  of  one  railroad 
with  another,  requiring  each  road  to  transport 
the  cars  of  the  other  at  reasonable  rates.  If  the 
rates  cannot  be  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
railroad  companies,  they  are  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration  before  a  board  composed  of  the  gov- 
ernor, the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  State  treas- 
urer. The  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  encourage 
the  building  of  short  railroad  lines  extending 
into  undeveloped  territory  and  connecting  with 
trunk  lines.  The  railroad  bills  before  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature,  advocated  by  Governor  La 
Follette,  were  all  passed  after  a  long  and  ex- 
citing contest.  In  addition  to  the  railroad  leg- 
islation in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  the 
usual  number  of  changes  in  systems  of  tax- 
ation were  made  throughout  the  country.  In 
a  number  of  States  commissions  were  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information  to  en- 
able the  legislatures  at  future  sessions  to  amend 
and  perfect  the  laws  relating  to  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  taxes. 

About  four  years  ago,  such  a  com- 
West  Virginia  mission  was  appointed  in  the  State  of 

Tax  Laws.  i^J^ 

West  Virginia,  and  the  report  made 
by  that  commission  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a 
series  of  laws  at  a  special  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, last  August,  which  are  of  far-reaching  ef- 
fect. As  in  several  of  the  older  and  more  popu- 
lous States,  notably  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio,  the  policy  now  adopted  in  West  Virginia  is 
a  complete  separation  of  the  sources  of  State  and 
local  revenue.  The  ultimate  result  of  the  new  laws 
will  be  to  do  away  entirely  with  a  real-estate  tax 
for  State  purposes.  After  three  years  there  will 
be  only  a  State  tax  of  5  cents  on  f  100,  all  of 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  public-school  purposes. 
One  important  feature  of  the  new  system  is  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  State  tax  commissioner, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  study  the  tax  systems  of  all 
the  States  and  suggest  improvements  in  the  AVest 
Virginia  laws,  to  execute  the  laws,  to  instruct  the 
assessors,  to  assist  the  State  board  of  public 
works   m  its  yearly  assessment  of  steam   and 


street  railroads  and  other  public-service  corpora- 
tions, and  to  attend  to  various  other  matters  of 
administration.  This  year,  all  the  lands  in  the 
State  are  to  be  reassessed,  and  this  work  is  to  be 
performed  by  assessors  appointed  and  supervised 
by  the  State  tax  commissioner.  After  1908, 
there  is  to  be  an  annual  reassessment  of  all  real 
estate,  for  which  purpose  assessors  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  different  localities,  but  their  work 
is  to  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
tax  commissioner.  The  county  court  is  to  con- 
stitute the  board  of  equalization  in  each  county, 
and  the  State  board  of  public  works  is  the  final 
board  of  equalization. 

T^   ^u-         Grievances  of  certain  unions  of  o;ar- 

The  Chicago  ^  ,  ■      r-,^  ■  ^      ■  ■, 

Teamsters'  ment  workers  m  Chicago  culminated 
stni<e.  ig^g^  month  in  a  sympathetic  strike 
of  the  Teamsters'  Union,  an  organization  which 
has  come  into  a  position  of  power  during  the 
past  three  years.  This  sympathetic  strike  at- 
tained an  importance  in  Chicago  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  strikers  involved.  Only 
about  four  thousand  teamsters  were  actually  on 
strike  ;  but  the  delivery  of  goods  by  the  great 
department  stores,  and  by  several  of  the  more 
important  wholesale  establishments  and  manu- 
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NEGRO  DRIVER  IN  THE  STREETS  OV  CHICAGO,   GUARDED 
BY   ARMED   DEPUTIES. 


facturers,  could  only  be  accomplished  through 
the  Employers'  Teaming  Association,  an  organi- 
zation chartered  under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia 
and  claiming  the  protection  of  the  federal  courts. 
There  were  outbreaks  of  violence  m  the  streets, 
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THE  CHICAGO  TEAMSTERS'    STRIKE,— WAGONS  PROTECTED   BY   POLICE. 


at  least  three  of  the  strike-breakers  being  killed. 
The  drivers  of  the  Employers',  Association  had 
police  protection.  Trade-unionist  leaders  every- 
where saw  that  their  cause  was  imperiled  by 
every  resort  to  violence,  and  after  a  few  days 
normal  traffic  conditions  in  the  streets  of  Chi- 
cago were  practically  resumed.  Many  of  the 
contracting  team-owners  at  first  sided  with  the 
strikers  and  declined  to  order  deliveries  of  goods 
made  where  the  teamsters  refused.  The  Em- 
ployers' Teaming  Association  theft  bought  out 
some  of  the  contractors  and  leased  the  wagons 
of  others,  while  the  merchants  brought  pressure 
to  bear  on  those  team-owners  who  had  not  been 
bought  out,  declaring  that  all  their  contracts 
would  be  forfeited  if  they  did  not  make  deliv- 
eries. As  a  result,  the  team-owners'  associations 
advised  the  teamsters  to  call  off  the  strike. 

The  Chicago  strike  serves  to  direct 
Labor  wolfd    P^^^^i*^  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 

the  month  of  May,  this  year,  the 
number  of  such  disturbances  throughout  the 
country  was  less  than  in  any  May  of  recent 
years.  On  the  first  day  of  May,  1904,  there 
were  45,000  industrial  employees  reported  vol- 


untarily idle  ;  on  the  corresponding  date  of  the 
present  year,  there  were  less  than  10,000.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  not  more  than 
30,000  persons  are  reported  to  have  struck,  as 
against  170,000  in  the  first  four  months  of  1904. 
Tills  change  in  conditions  is  particularly  to  be 
noted  in  the  building  trades,  which  are  re- 
ported as  unusually  active  the  country  over. 
Except  for  the  Chicago  strike,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  are  now  fewer  clouds  on  the  Amer- 
ican industrial  horizon  than  for  many  years. 

So  much  of  the  financial  community's 
'"^Hnance""'  attention  converges  on  the  day-to- 
day fluctuations  of  speculative  mar- 
kets that  it  is  often  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
broader  movements  of  finance.  A  survey  di- 
rected, not  to  the  shifting  panorama  of  the  stock 
exchanges,  but  to  the  wide  horizon  of  the  world's 
prosperity,  discloses  a  very  striking  situation. 
Since  the  world-wide  revival  in  prosperity  began, 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  it  has  twice  been  rudely 
interrupted. — first,  by  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
South  Africa,  with  the  resultant  complete  de- 
rangement of  English  finance  ;  next,  in  this 
country,  by  the  collapse,  in  1903,  of  a  dozen  or 
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so  of  the  huge  industrial  concerns,  built  up  has- 
tily and  insecurely  in  the  excitement  of  1901. 
Each  of  these  incidents  brought  its  penalty,  in 
the  shape  of  a  period  of  financial  uncertainty  and 
reaction,  lasting  a  year  or  more.  The  Transvaal 
war  blockaded  a  group  of  gold  mines  which  had 
been  sending  $80,000,000  per  annum  to  the 
money  mai-kets,  and  at  the  same  time  forced  the 
British  Government  to  draw,  for  war  expenses, 
fully  a  billion  dollars  fi'om  these  same  markets 
and  from  its  taxpayex's  ;  it  started,  therefore,  a 
train  of  events  which  depressed  European  finance 
for  two  years  after  the  return  of  peace.  Germany's 
"  company  boom  "  broke  down  disastrously  ;  Lon- 
don was  compelled  to  borrow,  on  an  enormous 
scale,  from  the  Paris  bankers  ;  money  at  Paris 
went  to  the  highest  rate  in  a  decade  ;  British 
consols,  the  premier  security  of  the  world,  fell 
to  the  lowest  price  since  the  London  panic  of 
18(;6.  On  this  side  of  the  ocean,  insolvency 
of  such  enormous  industrial  companies  as 
the  Asphalt  Trust,  the  L'nited  States  Shipbuild- 
ing, and  the  Consolidated  Lake  Superior  ;  re- 
duction of  dividends  in  others,  and  assessment 
of  shareholders  in  still  others,  came,  along  with 
acute  distress  of  powerful  capitalists  engaged  in 
these  enterprises,  and  with  failure  of  banks  which 
had  stood  behind  them.  This  led,  at  the  close 
of  1903,  to  what  many  observers  deemed  the 
end  of  our  cycle  of  prosperity.  Yet  what  we 
see  to-day  in  England  is  a  market  which  has 
mostly  paid  off  its  floating  obligations,  and  whose 
affairs  have  resumed  a  normal  aspect.  Germany 
once  more  displays  all  the  signs  of  active  indus- 
trial vigor.  France  has  so  far  regained  its  finan- 
cial wealth  and  power  that,  in  the  face  of  the 
Eastern  war,  it  has  kept  undisturbed  its  |1,G00,- 
000,000  Russian  securities  and  has  advanced 
$100,000,000  more  to  the  St.  Petersburg  govern- 
ment in  war  loans. 

The  L^nited  States,  after  a  twelve- 
Prosperilu     i^^onths'  halt  in  its  trade  activity,  has 

again  moved  forward,  with  evidence 
on  all  sides  of  healthy  industrial  expansion.  Two 
tests  habitually  applied  by  experts  as  a  measure 
of  trade  conditions  in  this  country  are  the  ex- 
change of  bank  checks  at  its  clearing  houses, 
showing  the  volume  of  business  actually  done, 
and  the  consumption  of  manufactured  iron,  show- 
ing the  plans  of  genei'al  industry.  If  merchants, 
bankers,  and  manufacturers  make  fewer  pay- 
ments through  their  banks,  it  means  that  the 
sales  and  purchases  in  their  industry  are  reduced. 
If  orders  for  iron  and  steel  diminish,  it  is  a  sign 
that  manufacturers,  builders,  and  transportation 
companies  foresee  small  business  and  are  cui'tail- 
ing   orders   for  new  machinery,  new  structural 


MR.    K.   TAKAHASHI. 


(The  Japanese  financier  who  engineered  from  his  London 
oflice  the  flotation  of  the  last  Japanese  loan  in  England 
and  the  United  States.) 

material,  and  new  rails  or  cars.  Each  of  these 
signs  of  the  times  foretold  with  unpleasant  clear- 
ness the  reaction  of  1903.  The  shrinkage  in 
clearing-house  exchanges,  and  the  cutting  in  two 
of  the  country's  iron  production,  pointed  unmis- 
takably to  the  coming  storm.  But  the  storm 
passed  over  rapidly.  This  season,  bank  checks 
put  through  the  country's  clearing  houses  have 
surpassed  all  records  in  our  history,  rising  in 
value  50  per  cent,  over  1904.  L'on  production 
has  reached  a  magnitude  twice  that  of  December, 
1903,  and  never  approached  in  the  history  of  the 
trade.  Consumption  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two 
million  tons  a  month,  where  a  million  tons  was 
the  highest  monthly  average  of  any  year  up  to 
1900,  is  witness  to  the  state  of  our  industries. 

Explanations  of  this  renewed  forward 

How  ^  „  •  1  1         i 

It  Is  movement  or  prosperity  throughout 
Accelerated.  ^-^^  world  are  numerous  and  interest- 
ing. The  most  familiar,  and  perhaps  the  most 
convincing,  assumes  that  we  are  now,  as  we 
were  in  the  so-called  "boom  times"  of  1901, 
moving  with  one  of  those  prolonged  swings  of 
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prosperity  which  recur  at  reasonably  regular  in- 
tervals,— generally  once  in  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years.  Such  movements,  when  they  come, 
are  apt  to  gather  such  foi'ce,  on  the  basis  of 
genuine  vtnderlying  conditions,  that  the  advance 
movement  will  continue  during  a  number  of 
years  before  a  state  of  absolute  equilibrium  of 
supply  and  demand  seems  to  be  restored.  In 
the  present  case,  the  general  movement  of  pros- 
perity has  already  continued  five  or  six  years, 
interrupted  only  by  casual  reactions.  This  is 
a  general  explanation  ;  there  are  others  more 
specific.  The  very  exceptional  increase  in  the 
world's  gold  output  is  one  of  them.  Precisely 
how  much  influence  such,  production  has  on 
financial  and  industrial  prosperity  is  a  debated 
question  ;  its  influence  on  the  movement  of  credit, 
however,  through  the  expansion  of  coin  reserves 
in  the  world's  great  banks,  is  undoubtedly  con- 
siderable. In  1896,  the  whole  world's  gold  out- 
put, estimated  by  our  mint,  was  |20'2,251,000. 
In  1903,  it  reached  1325,527,000.  Estimates 
for  last  year  place  the  yield  at  $358,000,000.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  this  increase  has  occurred 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  gold  output 
from  the  Transvaal  mines  has  not  even  yet 
regained  the  volume  reached  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  war,  in  1899. 

^     ,  ,  It  is  largely  the  gold  production  of  the 

Gold  United  States  that  has  made  good  the 
Production,  ^lifference.  In  1896,  this  country's 
gold  prodiiction  slightly  exceeded  $53,000,000. 
In  1903,  the  figure  had  risen  to  $73,591,000,  and 
last  year  we  turned  out  no  less  than  $84,551,000. 
This  is  an  output  which  very  far  exceeds  all  records 
in  our  country's  previous  history.  At  the  same 
time,  another  and  still  more  poten,t  influence  has 
been  at  work  in  this  country's  favor.  Cycles  of 
overproduction  and  cycles  of  underproduction  of 
the  necessities  of  life  seem  to  follow  one  another 
with  faii'ly  regular  sequence  in  the  world's  de- 
velopment. The  reason  is,  no  douht,  that  when 
demand  for  grain  and  cotton  has  become  urgent 
and  their  prices  high,  there  results  at  once  wide 
extension  of  the  producing  area.  This  in  time 
pi'ovides  such  additions  to  the  annual  crop  that 
consumers'  annual  wants  are  again  supplied 
with  ease,  and  prices  fall  again.  To  this  the 
usual  resjDonse  is,  reduction  in  the  less  profitable 
agricultural  ai'ea.  At  present  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  agricultural  producers  throughout 
the  world  are  finding  it  difficult  to  keep  pace 
with  normal  demands  from  consumers  of  grain 
and  cotton.  This  means  highly  profitable  prices 
for  these  staples,  in  whose  production  this  coun- 
try leads  the  world,  and  consequent  great  pros- 
perity of  the  producing  districts. 


The  outlook  for  continuance  of  the 
Trade  general  forward  movement  just  de- 
Outiook.  scribed  is  an  interesting  problem.  In 
so  far  as  concerns  this  country,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  tangible  evidences  of  active  trade  for 
the  present  and  the  future  are  as  numerous  as 
they  have  been  at  any  previous  epoch  in  the  in- 
dustrial revival.  Such  qualifications  as  come  to 
mind  are  those  which  always  appear  when  finan- 
cial skies  are  bright  and  confidence  so  abundant 
as  to  lead  to  rashness.  Of  this  we  have  already 
had  some  taste  in  the  extravagant  "promotion" 
enterprises  of  1900  and  1901,  and  the  repeated 
excesses  of  stock-exchange  speculation.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  an  odd  fact  that  some  arguments 
which  have  been  adduced  to  show  a  changing 
position  are  direct  results  of  our  great  agricul- 
tural prosperity.  For  many  years  our  wheat  ex- 
ports have  been  the  mainstay  of  our  foreign 
commerce,  and  more  than  any  other  influence 
have  served  to  maintain  our  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  foreign  trade.  So  great,  however, 
has  been  the  increase  of  home  consumption  of 
such  products  that  a  comparatively  slight  de- 
crease in  the  annual  harvest  has  reduced  our 
wheat  exports  to  the  smallest  figure  since  1872 
and  placed  the  country  far  down  on  the  list  of 
wheat-exporting  states,  where  we  held,  but  a  few- 
years  since,  undisputed  primacy.  But  this  is  a 
situation  which  cannot  be  regarded  with  the  same 
pessimism  as  might  follow  reductions  in  our  for- 
eign trade  unaccompanied  by  such  signs  of  active 
home  consumption.  Abroad,  the  interesting  fac- 
tor in  the  situation  is,  of  course,  the  Eastern  war. 
Financial  requirements  of  such  a  contest,  forcing 
on  each  belligerent  an  expenditure  of  something 
like  a  million  dollars  daily,  is  a  heavy  drain  on 
the  money  markets  of  the  world.  During  the 
fifteen  months  of  the  present  war,  Japan  has 
borrowed  $260,000,000  on  the  American  and 
English  markets,  while  Russia  has  raised  at 
Paris  and  Berlin  something  like  $200,000,000. 
When  sums  of  this  magnitude  have  to  be  pro- 
vided on  short  notice  for  the  destructive  pur- 
poses of  war,  it  will  usually  happen  that  many 
legitimate  industrial  enterprises  must  postpone 
their  plans  because  not  enough  ready  capital  is 
left  to  advance  to  them.  This  is  one  reason 
for  the  very  deep  concern  with  which  Europe's 
financial  markets  are  watching  for  signs  of  an 
ending  of  the  war. 

^    ^    .^    Some  stir  was  caused  in  American 

Our  Tariff  .    ,      .      ,        ,  ,     .  , 

Relations  Commercial  circles  last  month  by  the 
""■""^'^'•"""'^- announcement  that  Germany  had  fully 
decided  to  terminate  the  tariff  arrangement  now 
existing  with  the  United  States.  The  new  Ger- 
man tariff,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  adopted 
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niS    ULTIMATUM  ; 


about  two  years  and  a  half 
ago,  but,  owing  to  certain  com- 
mercial treaties  which  could 
not  be  terminated  without  due 
notice  in  advance,  the  new  law 
will  not  go  into  effect  until 
March,  1906.  In  the  mean 
time,  Germany  has  negotiated 
seven  special  commercial  trea- 
ties with  European  nations,  all 
of  which  have  been  adopted. 
These  treaties  all  make  im- 
porant  modifications  in  the 
schedules  of  the  new  tariff. 
Heretofore,  the  United  States 
has  enjoyed  important  tariff 
concessions  on  certain  articles 
of  trade  through  the  operation 
of  the  "  most  favored  nation" 
clause,  which  dates  back  to  a 
treaty  made  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  King  of  Prus 
sia  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1828.  Thus,  American  wheat, 
corn,  and  other  dutiable  mer- 
chandise have  been  imported 
into  Germany  at  the  lowest 
rates  of  duty  which  had  been 
granted  to  Russia,  Austria,  or 
any  other  nation.  Further- 
moi'e,  a  special  agreement  was 
concluded  between  the  governments  of  Ger 
many  and  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1900, 
whereby  important  modifications  were  made  in 
the  duties  fixed  by  the  Dingley  law  on  cer 
tain  articles  of  German  origin,  so  that  the  prin 
ciple  of  reciprocity  has  operated  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  trade  with  Germany  in  a  marked 
degree.  "VVe  have  been  importing  from  Germany 
more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  each  year,  while  we  have  shipped  to  that 
country  goods  to  the  value  of  something  over  two 
hundred  million  dollars.  No  other  country  in  the 
world  sends  to  Germany  products  of  equal  value 
If,  now,  this  country  has  to  face  a  situation 
created  by  an  entirely  new  set  of  German  tariff 
schedules,  many  of  them  showing  a  marked  in- 
crease over  the  existing  tariff,  our  first  concern 
is  to  know  what  treatment  is  to  be  accorded  to 
our  chief  rivals  for  the  German  trade. 


Discrimination  Consul  General  Mason,  at  Berlin,  has 

Against        ,  .,        ^    ,       ,^        ttt      i   • 

American  transmitted  to  the  Washington  gov- 
Products,  ernment  an  exhibit  of  the  German 
tariff  duties  showing  the  maximum  on  each 
article  under  the  present  law,  the  reductions 
made  by  treaty,  the  autonomous  duties  to  go 
into  effect  in  1906,  and   the  reductions  granted 


'dot    ISS    DER    last    time    VOT    I   PUY    SOMETTNGS    HERE    YET,    IF 
I    HAF  TO  CLIMB  ME  DOSE  STAIRS  UP.     VAT?" 


From  the  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbus). 

to  certain  European  countries  on  important 
articles  of  import.  From  this  tabulation  it 
appears  that  m  the  schedule  relating  to  dried 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  apricots,  of  which 
the  United  States  now  exports  large  quan- 
tities to  Germany,  there  will  be  important 
changes  under  the  new  tariff  and  treaties. 
The  present  duty  of  95  cents  per  100  kilograms 
will  be  increased  to  $2.38,  while  imports  from 
Italy,  Roumania,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Servia, 
countries  which  produce  a  surplus  of  these  dried 
fruits,  will  continue  to  be  admitted  under  the 
old  duty  of  95  cents.  If  our  wheat  and  rye  are 
to  be  subject  to  the  full  duties  of  the  new  tariff, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  4  7  cents  per  100 
kilograms  more  duty  than  wheat  and  rye  from 
Italy,  Roumania,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Servia. 
Our  wheat  export  to  Germany  last  year  amounted 
to  nearly  six  million  dollars.  Passing  to  manu- 
factured products,  we  find  that  American  sewing- 
machines,  of  which  we  sent  to  Germany  more 
than  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  last 
year,  will  be  seriously  discriminated  against 
through  the  treaty  which  Germany  has  negoti- 
ated with  Switzerland,  by  which  Swiss  machines 
are  to  be  admitted  at  a  duty  of  |2  85  per  100 
kilograms,   as  compared   with   the    autonomous 
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tariff  rate  of  $8.33  Avhich  the  United  States  will 
be  compelled  to  pay.  These  are  only  a  few  in- 
stances out  of  many  which  might  be  cited  to 
show  the  handicaps  which  now  seem  certain  to 
be  placed  upon  our  trade  with  Germany  until 
some  form  of  reciprocity  arrangement  can  be 
entered  into  at  once  through  which  the  interests 
of  both  nations  may  be  protected.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  German  Government  is  ready 
to  negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty,  but  the  best 
friends  of  such  a  policy  in  this  country  do  not 
look  forward  with  hope  to  the  prospects  of  such 
a  treaty  when  it  comes  up  for  ratification  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

,,,    ^      _       In  the  meantime,  our  export  trade  in 

VVPSTPfn  rKOS~ 

perity  and  the  general,  and  especially  that  with  the 
Ponianci  Fair.  ^^^  ^^^^^    -^  j^^^king    rapid    growth. 

The  customs  reports  from  month  to  month  for 
the  Puget  Sound  district  indicate  that  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  will  prove  the  greatest  for  its 
export  trade  in  the  history  of  that  district.  It 
is  esti:nated  that  the  exports  for  the  year  will 
exceed  the  imports  by  fully  $15,000,000.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  from  the  port  of  Seattle 
are  flour  (which  is  a  local  product),  cotton,  and 
cotton  goods.  The  total  exports  of  the  month  for 
the  Puget  Sound  district  amounted  to  $4,702,- 
616.  Another  indication  of  the  general  prosper- 
ity of  the  Pacific  slope  and  the  far  Northwest  is 
the  promptness  with  which  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Centennial  Exposition  has  been  Ijrought  to  com- 
pletion. The  fair  will  be  opened  to  the  public 
on  June  1,  but  early  in  May  it  was  announced 
by  the  directors  that  the  construction  had  prac- 
tically been  completed  and  it  only  remained  to 
give  the  finishing  touches  to  the  landscape  work. 
Usually,  expositions  in  this  country  are  open 
five  or  six  months  at  least,  but  the  Portland  fair 
will  continue  for  only  four  and  a  half  months. 
It  is  aimed  to  have  the  exposition  as  complete 
on  the  opening  day  as  when  it  closes,  and  the 
favorable  weather  of  the  past  winter,  combined 
with  an  absence  of  labor  troubles,  has  enabled 
the  directors  to  achieve  this  unusual  record. 
The  original  features  of  the  exposition  site  were 
comprehensively  described  in  the  April  number 
of  this  Review. 

„    .,  ,,       The  most  important  problem  before 

Sanitation  .        .  ^  /^  t    r-i 

at  the  reorganized  Panama  Canal  Com- 

Panama.  missioH  during  the  past  few  weeks 
has  been  the  problem  of  sanitation.  Yellow  fe 
ver  has  made  serious  headway  in  both  Panama 
and  Colon,  and  several  government  officials  have 
been  its  victims.  Considering  the  unwholesome 
sanitary  condition  of  the  Isthmus  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  active  operations  by  our  govern 


ment,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  fever  per- 
sists there.  We  could  hardly  expect  Colonel 
Gorgas  to  banish  the  plague  within  a  single  year, 
but  we  ought  to  recognize  the  fact  that  condi- 
tions are  greatly  improved,  and  that  daily  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  cleansing  the  plague-spots. 
Before  the  end  of  the  present  year,  the  towns 
will  have  good  supplies  of  pure  water,  sewer 
systems,  and  street-paving.  These  three  im- 
provements ought  to  go  a  long  way  toward  eradi- 
cating the  scourge,  yet  we  must  not  expect  re- 
suits  as  conclusive  and  sweeping  as  those  that 
were  reached  in  so  short  a  time  at  Havana. 
Panama  is  much  farther  south,  and  the  situation 
there  is  harder,  on  many  accounts,  to  cope  with  ; 
but  the  commission  has  done  away  with  needless 
delays,  and  has  given  Colonel  Gorgas  every  fa- 
cility for  carrying  out  his  plans.  The  recent 
outbreak  of  fever  is  now  well  under  control,  and 
hospitals  for  the  detention  of  affected  patients 
have  now  been  provided.  Besides  these  sanitary 
measures,  the  commission,  of  course,  has  under 
consideration  various  engineering  plans  for  the 
completion  of  the  canal.  As  between  the  sea- 
level  project  and  the  lock  system,  no  decision 
has  yet  been  reached  ;  but  perhaps  it  has  not 
been  fully  understood  by  the  public  that  the 
work  on  the  canal  can  go  on  for  two  years  be- 
fore it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a 
definite  working  plan.  The  consulting  board 
of  engineers  will  meet  in  September  to  decide 
on  the  final  plans. 

^     ,,  The  cordiality  of  our  relations  with 

Our  Home-  .        •'  ... 

Coming  the  countnes  of  Europe  is  being  dem- 
Ambassadors.  Q^gtrated  by  notable  expressions  of 
good-will  to  our  retiring  ambassadors.  Mr. 
Choate  leaves  London  with  more  than  the  hearty 
good-will  and  regard  of  our  British  brethren. 
His  election  to  one  of  the  most  highly  prized 
positions  in  the  British  bar, — Bencher  of  the 
Inner  Temple. — is  evidence  of  his  popularity  m 
England.  This  body  (the  Inner  Temple)  is  one 
of  the  four  English  Inns  of  Court  which  have 
played  a  great  part  in  the  history,  not  only  of 
English  jurisprudence,  but  of  English  literature. 
General  Porter's  departure  from  Paris  also  was 
marked  by  a  banquet,  at  which  the  French  pre- 
mier and  almost  all  the  cabinet  were  present  and 
made  complimentary  remarks  touching  our  am- 
bassador's stay  of  eight  years  in  Paris.  Mr. 
McCormick  had  also  received  evidences  of  high 
regard  and  appreciation  upon  his  departure  from 
St.  Petersburg.  Tliese  three  ambassadors  have 
most  worthily  represented  American  dignity,  tra- 
ditions, and  interests  in  the  great  European  cap- 
itals to  which  they  were  accredited,  and  have 
sustained   the   reputation  American   representa- 
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tives  have  always  had  in  those  cities.  Mr.  Reid, 
in  London  ;  Mr.  McCormick,  in  Paris,  and  Mr. 
Meyer,  in  St.  Petersburg,  may  be  relied  upon  to 
uphold  the  same  worthy  traditions.  Important 
changes  in  our  diplomatic  service  to  several  South 
American  countries  were  also  announced, — the 
transfer  of  Minister  John  Barrett  from  Panama 
to  Bogota,  and  that  of  Minister  Russell  from  the 
Colombian  capital  to  Caracas.  Mr.  Bowen  had 
been  given  a  leave  of  absence  from  Venezuela, 
and  had  returned  to  the  United  States  to  assist 
the  President  in  investigating  certain  charges 
(afterward  proved  without  foundation)  against 
former  Minister  to  Venezuela  Francis  B.  Loomis, 
now  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Loomis 
had  been  Mr.  Bowen's  predecessor  at  Caracas, 
and  the  latter  had  reported  to  Washington  ac- 
cusations current  in  the  country  affecting  Mr. 
Loomis'  reputation.  Latin  America  is  sending 
i;s  some  of  its  very  best  men.  For  example,  the 
new  Brazilian  ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
the  first  representative  since  the  Brazilian  lega- 
tion has  been  made  an  embassy,  is  Dr.  Joaquim 
Arelio  Nabuco  de  Araujo,  a  scholar  and  an 
orator,  whose  writings  on  international  law  are 
well  known  in  tliis  country. 


GANYMEDE  CHOATE   AND  THE  AMERICAN   EAGLE. 

"He  goes  back  to  his  home  with  his  duty  well  and  nobly 
done,  taking  the  universal  respect  and  admiration  of  a  kin- 
dred nation  and  his  own.'— From  Punch  (London). 


HON.  JOSEPH   H.  CHOATE. 

(Who  retired  last  month  from  the  American  ambassador- 
ship at  London.) 

The  Repre-    (jtlier   diplomatic    changes    of   fi;i-eat 

sentatiues  of   .  '■  .   ~         .         "^ 

Russia  and  miportauce  to  American  interests, 
''''''""■  and  destined,  beyond  a  doubt,  to 
liave  considerable  effect  upon  the  future  rela- 
tions of  the  nations  now  at  war  in  the  far 
East,  were  the  retirement  of  Count  Cassini,  as 
Russian  ambassador,  from  AVashington  and  the 
appointment  of  Baron  Rosen  to  succeed  him, 
and  the  intention  of  the  Japanese  Government 
(not  yet  actually  carried  out)  of  raising  the 
Japanese  legation  in  this  country  to  the  rank  of 
an  embassy.  The  seven  years  of  Count  Cassini's 
stay  in  AVashington,  during  most  of  wliich  he 
lias  been  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and  very 
popular  socially,  have  been  important  ones  in 
Russo-American  relations.  Elsewhere  in  this 
issue  an  outline  of  Count  Cassini's  career  and 
his  attitude  on  important  questions  of  the  day- 
are  presented.  His  successor.  Baron  Rosen,  was 
formerly  Russian  minister  to  Tokio,  and  while 
at  the  Japanese  capital  was  one  of  the  strongest 
advocates  of  peace,  vigorously  opposing  Admiral 
Alexiev's  warlike  preparations  in  Manchuria. 
Baron  Rosen  has  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  Japanese,  and  his  appointment  to  Washing- 
ton, where,  it  is  believed,  at  least  some  of  the 
peace  negotiations  will  be  conducted,  is  looked 
upon  in  many  quarters  as  an  indication  that 
the  peace  party  is  in  the  ascendency  at  St.  Pe 
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tevsburg.  Bavou  Rosen's  acquaintance  with  this 
country  and  the  American  people  extends  over 
a  period  of  some  thirty  years.  He  has  been 
consul-general  at  New  York,  and  was  charge 
d'affaires  at  "Wasliington  during  Mi'.  Cleveland's 
first  administration.  In  an  interview,  in  St. 
Petersbui-g,  in  the  middle  of  May,  upon  the 
announcement  of  his  appointment.  Baron  Rosen 
is  reported  to  have  declared  that  in  Russia  the 
word  "  American  "  has  always  been  synonymous 
with  friend.  He,  like  Count  Cassini,  attributes 
the  change  of  sentiment  in  this  country  toward 
Russia  to  a  misunderstanding, — a  misunder- 
standing which  he  "  sincerely  believes  the  future 
and  impartial  history  will  correct."  It  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  Baron  Rosen  will  take  part 
in  the  peace  negotiations.  The  excellent  services 
of  the  Japanese  minister,  Mr.  Takahira,  have 
deserved  the  most  generous  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  his  government  ;  and,  far  as  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  concerned,  he  would  make  a  very 
satisfactory  ambassador  at  Washington.  The 
Japanese  minister's  personality  and  career  are 
touched  upon  on  another  page  in  this  number 
of  the  Review. 


BAHON   KOSEN. 

(Successor  to  Count  Cassini  as  Russian  ambassador  to  the 
United  States.) 


British       Even   if  the  Tory  government  were 

Finances  and  ,       .  i       ^^  ,  ,^ 

the  British  not  losing  ground  at  every  step,  the 
People.  presentation  of  the  budget  would  be 
a  most  important  and  interesting  event  m  Brit- 
ish politics.  In  his  speech  accompanying  the 
presentation  of  the  budget,  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain, chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  declared 
that  there  was  a  large  surplus  (£14,000,000)  in 
the  national  treasury.  Contrary  to  the  general 
expectation,  however,  he  did  not  announce  any 
reduction  in  the  income  tax,  which  is  now  higher 
than  it  has  been  since  1864  (except,  of  course, 
during  the  period  of  the  South  African  war). 
Last  year  it  was  increased  from  elevenpence 
in  the  pound  to  one  shilling,  and  made  pay- 
able on  all  incomes  over  £160,  with,  an  allow- 
ance for  life  insurance  as  the  only  deduction. 
The  middle  merchant  class,  which  has  been  grad- 
ually becoming  alienated  from  the  Tory  party, 
had  been  looking  for  a  reduction  of  this  pound- 
age to  the  eightpence  rate,  which  had  come  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  permanent  rate  in  normal 
years.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  has  seen  fit 
to  use  the  surplus  in  a  way  to  relieve  the  poorer 
classes.  He  has  effected  a  reduction  of  the  war 
import  duty  on  tea,  a  reduction  to  go  into  effect 
on  July  1.  In  accordance  with  the  habitual  cus- 
tom of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  draw 
some  social  or  economic  inference  from  the 
budget  figures  as  he  presents  them  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Chamberlain  indulged  in  some 
speculation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  shrinkage  of 
the  revenue  from  beer  and  spirits,  which  was 
£137,000  below  the  estimate.  In  his  opinion, 
this  shrinkage  is  "largely  attributable  to  a  change 
in  the  habits  of  the  people." 

The  masses  are  discovering  other  places  in  which  to 
spend  their  leisure  time  and  money  than  public-houses. 
They  go  more  to  theaters  and  music  halls,  and  cheap 
excursions  absorb  much  of  the  money  that  once  was 
spent  on  drink. 

He  did  not  say,  although  he  probably  might 
have  done  so  with  some  truth,  that  the  reduced 
expenditure  for  liquors  is  due  in  some  degree  to 
the  industrial  depression,  a  fact  indicated  by  the 
increased  expenditure  by  the  "poor  law"  guard- 
ians, as  brought  out  in  his  own  figures. 

„     „  .     ,  Problems   for    naval    defense    came 

A  New  British  „        ,        ,     i     t  •  ■        i        -n    • 

Naval  up  lor  heated  discussion  m  the  Bnt- 
Programme.  -gj^  Parliament  during  early  May. 
Speaking  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  De- 
fense of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Balfour  had  an- 
nounced a  new  distribution  of  the  British  navy. 
Heretofore,  the  fundamental  plan  of  British 
naval  policy  has  been  to  safeguard  England, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  it  has  been  main- 
tained that   the   British  navy  must  always  be 
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equal,  at  least,  to  the  combined  fleets  of  the  two 
next  greatest  naval  powers,  and,  furthermore, 
that  there  must  remain  within  British  waters,  or 
within  easy  distance  thereof,  a  force  fully  able 
to  shield  England  from  invasion.  Mr.  Balfour, 
however,  denied  the  validity  of  the  assump- 
tion that  Great  Britain  must  maintain  in  the 
North  Sea  or  the  British  Channel  a  force  at  least 
equal  to  any  that  Germany  or  France  could  com- 
bine against  her.  He  quoted  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Roberts,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for 
any  power  to  invade  England  with  less  than 
seventy  thousand  men  ;  that  transportation  of 
such  an  army  could  not  be  effected  m  less  than 
forty-eight  hours,  requiring  at  least  two  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  shipping  ;  and  that  even  Ger- 
many and  France  combined  could  not  muster  in 
their  Atlantic  and  Channel  ports  half  that  ton- 
nage. Britain.  Mr.  Balfour  boasted,  had  never 
been  successfully  invaded  since  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. Considerable  opposition  had  been  evi- 
dent to  Mr.  Balfour's  assumptions,  and  this  op- 
position is  expected  to  increase.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  British  people  will  sanc- 
tion the  premier's  naval  programme.  Mean- 
while, British  Liberals,  in  anticipation  of  their 
early  return  to  power,  are  reported  to  be  con- 
cerned over  the  pending  renewal  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance.  This  alliance  will  expire  in 
1907,  unless  notice  of  renewal  is  given  at  least 
a  year  in  advance.  There  is  no  disagreement 
as  to  the  necessity  for  renewing  the  treaty.  As 
to  terms,  however,  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion. Japan  does  not  wish  to  be  bound  by  the 
provisions  which  compel  her  to  recognize  the 
sovereignty  of  the  weak  Korean  emperor.  She 
is  also  anxious  to  secure  to  herself  in  the  future 
the  active  assistance  of  her  ally's  navy  and  not 
have  even  the  moral  weight  of  the  alliance  nul- 
lified by  such  a  compact  as  the  Anglo-French 
entente.  The  existing  treaty  binds  England  to 
assist  Japan  only  in  case  the  latter  country 
should  be  attacked  by  two  great  powers  at  once. 
The  very  substantial  but  politely  disavowed  as- 
sistance rendered  by  the  republic  to  Russia's 
naval  operations  in  far  -  Eastern  waters  has 
brought  liome  forcibly  to  the  Tokio  government 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  proving  just  when  it  is 
entitled  to  the  aid  of  its  ally. 

.     The  draft  of  a  new  constitution  for 

A  Constitution    ,        „  i  •  t    •       t  t 

for  the  iransvaal  was  issued  in  London 
SouthAftica.  ^^  ^Ypril  25  and  transmitted  at  once 
by  Colonial  Secretary  Lyttelton  to  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Lawley,  together  with  the  announce- 
ment that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  to  grant  complete 
autonomy  to  the  Transvaal.     The  constitution 


provides  for  a  legislative  assembly,  consisting  of 
the  lieutenant-governor,  six  to  nine  official  mem- 
mers  (appointed  by  the  crown),  and  thirty  to 
thirty-five  elected  members.  The  elected  repre- 
sentatives are  to  be  voted  for  by  white  adult  male 
subjects  of  the  British  King  who  were  entitled 
to  vote  for  the  first  Volksraad  under  the  former 
republic,  as  well  as  those  white  males  of  British 
birth  occupying  lands  or  buildings  renting  for 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  or  having 
a  capital  of  at  least  five  hundred  dollars.  Eng- 
lish is  to  be  the  official  language  of  all  the  de- 
bates in  the  assembly,  but  the  president  of  the 
Volksraad  may  permit  a  member  to  addi-ess  the 
assembly  in  Dutch.  Negroes  are  not  permitted 
to  vote.  All  financial  measures  must  be  recom- 
mended to  the  assembly  by  the  governor,  and 
no  money  can  be  appropriated  without  his  au- 
thority. The  Boers  consider  this  constitution  a 
violation  of  the  peace  treaty  made  May  31,  1902, 
by  which  self-government  was  promised  as  soon 
as  the  country  was  in  a  settled  condition.  A 
good  part  of  the  English  press  criticises  the  gov- 
ernment for  surrendering  elementary  education 
to  the  Dutch,  and  some  agree  with  the  Boers  in 
condemning  the  new  constitution  as  a  breach  of 
faith.  Both  the  parties  in  the  Transvaal  now 
working  for  self-government,  the  People's  party 
(composed  mostly  of  Boers)  and  the  Responsible 
Government  Association  (composed  of  British 
who  favor  the  policy  of  "trusting  the  Dutch  "), 
are  now  combined  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment. Large  numbers  of  the  Boers,  it  is  re- 
ported, disappointed  at  what  they  consider  failure 
to  observe  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  in  grant- 
ing self-government,  are  moving  to  German  East 
Africa.  Certainly,  as  many  of  the  British  lead- 
ers prophesied  when  the  war  ended.  Great  Brit- 
ain is  having  as  much  trouble  in  reconstructing 
the  Boers  as  she  had  during  the  time  she  was 
fighting  them. 

„  ,.  .  While  there  had  been  but  little  im- 

Religious  .  .  t    •      i 

Toleration  provement  m  tlie  militaiy  and  mdus- 
for  Russia  7  ^^\^  situation  in  Russia,  and  no  great 
man  capable  of  command  had  emerged  from  the 
millions,  the  months  of  April  and  May,  neverthe- 
less, witnessed  several  really  hopeful  signs  of  prog- 
ress and  enlightenment  in  the  future.  The  con- 
viction seems  to  be  dawning  on  the  Fiussian  mind 
that  in  holding  the  Church  in  servitude  the  state 
has  paralyzed  progress,  and  that,  while  the  lack 
of  political  liberty  is  bad,  the  denial  of  religious 
liberty  is  many  times  worse.  On  the  eve  of  May 
Day,  which  was  expected  to  have  witnessed  all 
kinds  of  bloody  disorders,  on  the  morning  of  the 
Russian  Easter,  the  Czar  published  a  decree 
which  deserves  to  rank  with  his  rescript  leading 
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to  the  Ilaguo  Peace  (."onforonce.  This  later  re- 
script proclaims  absolute  religious  liberty  to  all 
the  subjects  of  the  empire, — Orthodox,  Roman 
Catholic,  Non-Conformist,  Buddhist,  or  Moham- 
medan. Heretofore,  while  all  religions  have  been 
tolerated  in  Russia,  there  have  been  certain  very 
important  exceptions,  permitting  of  an  immense 
amount  of  persecution  and  injustice.  For  ex 
ample,  no  member  of  the  state  church  could 
leave  that  church  to  enter  another  without  losing 
all  his  civil  rights,  and  no  church  other  than  the 
Orthodox  had  the  right  to  proselyte.  Further- 
more, when  members  of  the  Russian  Church  and 
those  of  any  other  church  married,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  the  ceremony  performed  by  an 
Orthodox  priest,  and  the  law  insisted  that  the 
children  of  such  marriages  be  brought  up  in  the 
Orthodox  faith.  These  restrictions  have  been 
particularly  hard  on  the  Old  Believers,  as  they 
are  called, — a  body  which  separated  from  the 
Orthodox  Church  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago 
and  has  since  suffered  all  kinds  of  persecution. 
The  new  ukase  recognizes  the  various  orders  of 
priesthood  among  the  Old  Believers,  and  gives 
them  the  right  to  celebrate  marriage.  To  all  the 
dissenting  sects, — Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans, 
Jews,  and  others, — is  accorded  the  right  to  erect 
houses  of  worship  without  restriction.  This  ukase 
was  in  response  to  a  memorial  presented  by  ex- 
Minister  of  Finance  Witte,  pleading  for  the  res- 
toration of  liberty  to  the  established  church.  On 
another  page  of  this  issue,  the  Witte  memorial, 
with  comments,  is  given.  AVhatever  may  be  the 
limitations  revealed  by  the  full  text  of  the  ukase, 
it  is  a  most  remarkable  and  significant  document 
in  the  history  of  Russian  liberation.  The  re- 
sponse of  the  ()ld  Believers  to  this  restoration  of 
their  religious  rights  is  immediate  and  generous. 
On  reliable  French  authority,  it  is  announced 
that  the  sect  has  decided  to  contribute  $500,000,- 
000  for  the  Czar's  project  of  double-tracking 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 


Pfogress 


A  number  of  Liberal  congresses 
'ii"6ther  held  throughout  the  past  month  in- 
Refonns.  (jjcatod  the  progress  of  the  reform 
movement  throughout  the  empire.  At  Moscow, 
thirteen  hundred  doctors  from  all  parts  of 
European  Russia,  when  restricted  in  their  de- 
liberations to  scientific  and  technical  subjects, 
passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  government 
as  corrupt  and  inefficient,  and  unable  to  cope 
with  a  cholera  epidemic  which  had  broken  out 
in  the  Caucasus  region.  Radical  improvement 
m  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country  is  ne 
cessary,  further  declared  the  resolution,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  national  health.  A  congress 
of  lawyers  in  St.  Petersburg  passed  similar  reso 


lutions,  and  were  dispersed  l)y  the  police.  The 
Association  of  Russian  Journalists,  numbering 
among  its  members  Gorki,  Korolenko,  and  Ges- 
sen,  passed  a  resolution  of  sympathy  for  the 
mother  of  the  assassin  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ser- 
gius.  Meanwhile,  a  good  deal  of  disorder  had 
continued  throughout  the  empire,  and  in  Zhi- 
tomir, the  capital  of  the  government  of  Volhynia, 
southwestern  Russia,  racial  riots  had  broken 
out,  in  which  a  number  of  Jews  were  killed  and 
wounded.  Reliable  reports,  however,  indicate 
that  niaterial  concessions  to  the  Jews  are  really 
contemplated.  As  to  the  question  of  the  sum- 
moning of  the  national  assembly,  or  Zemski 
Sobor,  which  has  been  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  for  so  many  months,  the  Czar  re- 
iterates his  intention  to  convene  that  body.  In 
reply  to  the  assembly  of  nobles  at  Kostroma, 
the  Emperor  stated:  "My  will  regarding  the 
convocation  of  representatives  of  the  people  is 
unswerving,  and  the  minister  of  the  interior  is 
devoting  all  his  efforts  to  its  prompt  execution." 

Following  upon    some    bloody   May 

Concessions     _^  .      ^  .     ^  .  ,   .    , 

to  Day   riots  m  VVarsaw,  during  which 

Poland.  g2  persons  were  killed  and  over  200 
wounded,  as  a  result  of  a  procession  of  revolu- 
tionists, and  disturbances  in  other  Polish  cities, 
came  the  announcement  of  real  concessions  to 
the  Poles,  particularly  in  the  language  ques- 
tion, as  intimated  in  these  pages  last  month. 
On  May  16,  the  Czar  issued  an  imperial  rescript 
modifying  the  restrictive  language  decrees  in 
nine  of  the  western  governments  of  Russia,  and 
giving  the  Poles  greater  freedom  for  acquiring 
farm  lands  and  industrial  properties.  The  re- 
script gives  permission,  also,  to  introduce  the 
Polish  and  Lithuanian  languages  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  schools  in  districts  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  non-Russian. 
It  directs  that  the  necessary  regulations  and 
laws  be  formulated  at  once.  These  measures,  it 
has  been  announced,  will  be  followed  by  the  in- 
troduction of  local  self-government  through  the 
zemstvo  system.  Thus,  at  one  stroke  all  the 
vexatious  restrictive  laws  in  Poland  and  the 
Baltic  provinces  have  been  removed,  and  the 
rights  for  which  the  non  -  Russian  peoples  have 
been  fighting  for  years  are  restored.  As- 
suming the  good  faith  and  honest  coc3peration 
of  the  public  functionaries  who  will  carry  out 
the  Emperor's  orders  in  this  language  question 
and  in  the  matter  of  the  rescript  on  religious 
toleration  issued  some  weeks  ago,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  many  of  the  most  serious  political 
problems  in  Poland  and  the  Baltic  provinces  will 
be  largely  solved  and  an  era  of  good  feeling  re- 
sult better  than  has  prevailed  in  Poland  for  half 
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a  century.  As  has  already  been  stated  several 
times  in  these  pages,  the  present  disturbances 
throughout  the  former  Polish  kingdom  are  not 
political,  but  economic  and  social,  in  character, 
and  the  leading  Poles  realize  that  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  for  revolution.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  believe  that  their  political  future  is 
bound  up  in  that  of  the  Russian  Empire.  At 
any  rate,  their  attitude  in  Russia's  hour  of  trial 
has  been  correct,  and  the  social  disorders  have 
been  exclusively  the  work  of  agitators,  many  of 
whom,  it  is  believed,  have  been  Germans  ex- 
pelled from  their  own  country.  In  a  "Leading 
Article,"  this  month,  is  presented  an  outline  of 
the  language  question  as  it  is  to-day  in  Poland, 
with  significant  Polish  and  German  comment. 

"  There  are  three  powers  at  war  in  the 
us.  Tokioand  far  East,"  recently  observed  a  British 
^"'''*'  diplomat, — "  Russia,  Japan,  and  Ad- 
miral Rozhestvenski."  Although  uttered  in  jest, 
the  events  of  the  past  month  have  shown  that 
there  is  considerable  truth  in  this  statement. 
The  Russian  naval  commander  has  apparently 
consulted,  no  interests  but  his  own,  and  has 
disregarded  orders  from  St.  Petersburg  and  re- 
quests from  Paris  as  calmly  as  he  has  ignored 
threats  from  Tokio  and  warnings  from  London. 
From  the  mass  of  contradictory  reports  as  to 
dates  and  places  the  facts  stand  out  that,  de- 
spite Russian  and  French  statements  to  tlie 
conti'ary,  the  Russian  squadron  was  still  close 
to  the  French  Indo-Chinese  coast  as  late  as 
May  12.  During  his  stay  of  from  ten  days  to 
two  weeks  in  the  French  territorial  harbors  of 
Kamranh  and  Honkohe  bays,  Admiral  Rozhest- 
venski had  supplied  himself  bountifully  with 
coal  and  other  necessaries.  This  was  in  de- 
fiance of  orders  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  small  French  terri- 
torial squadron  under  Admiral  de  Jonquieres. 
On  May  8  (or  9),  the  reenforcing  squadron 
under  Admiral  Nebogatov  joined  Rozhestven- 
ski and  was  merged  in  the  main  fleet.  Ne 
bogatov's  squadron  consisted  mostly  of  old 
and  slow  vessels,  but  their  presence  materially 
increased  Rozhestvenski's  strength.  By  May  20, 
the  combined  Russian  fleet,  comprising  sixty 
war  vessels  and  a  number  of  auxiliaries,  was  re- 
ported proceeding  northward  ;  but  whether  in- 
tending battle  with  Admiral  Togo  or  seeking 
some  Siberian  harbor  (Vladivostok  or  Petro 
pavlovsk),  is  not  known  at  this  writing.  Con- 
flicting reports  as  to  the  seaworthy  condition  of 
the  Russian  ships  had  been  coming  from  the  far 
East.  Certain  it  is  that  they  must  have  been  in 
need  of  docking,  since  they  have  been  in  the 
water  constantly  for  nearly  eight  months.    Rumor 


had  it  that  Admiral  Rozhestvenski's  health  had 
broken  down  and  that  he  had  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved ;  but  this  rumoi",  as  well  as  the  i-eport 
from  Paris  that  Atlmiral  Togo's  flagship,  the 
Mikasa,  had  been  sunk  by  a  mine,  were  not  con- 
firmed, and  both  were  vigorously  denied.  In  spite 
of  all  its  misfortunes  and  delays,  and  after  all  has 
been  said  about  tlie  "benevolent  neutrality"  of 
France,  the  union  of  these  two  squadrons  m 
Chinese  waters  is,  to  a  considerable  degree,  a 
vindication  of  the  Russian  navy  and  a  satisfac- 
tory reply  to  those  who  have  charged  the  Rus- 
sians with  utter  naval  incompetency.  The  Jap- 
anese Government  has  placed  the  strictest  em- 
bargo on  naval  news,  and  but  little  is  known  of 
Togo's  movements.  His  tactics  and  the  larger 
problem  of  diplomacy  before  him,  however,  are 
outlined  (on  page  684  of  this  issue)  in  an  article 
by  a  Japanese  student  of  the  war  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  naval  situation  closely,  basing  his  state- 
ments on  authoritative  information  from  Japan. 

Serious  international  complications 
French  wcre  threatened  by  the  intense  feel- 
Neutraiity.  ^^^^  ai'oused  in  Japan  over  what  was 
termed  the  abuse  of  France's  hospitality  by 
Rozhestvenski  and  the  culpability  of  the  repub- 
lic in  harboring  the  Russians  and  permitting 
them  to  refit  in  her  territorial  waters.  While 
breaches  of  neutrality  in  favor  of  the  Russian 
Baltic  fleet  were  "  tolerable  west  of  Singapore, 
they  cannot  [declared  one  of  the  semi-official 
journals  of  Tokio]  be  endured  for  a  moment  east 
of  that  point."  Following  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
cited discussion  in  the  Japanese  press,  charging 
France  with  violation  of  neutrality  and  calling 
upon  England  to  observe  the  terms  of  her  alli- 
ance with  Japan,  the  Japanese  Government 
made  a  protest  to  the  French  Government,  which 


THE  ANGLO-FHENCH    AOREEMENT  AND  NEUTRALITY    l.N 

THE  EAST. 

Japan:    "The  "Open  Door     is  all   right,  but  if  be  gets 
tlirough,  I  can  also." 

From  the  Amntcrdammcr  (Arasterdam). 
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VICE-ADMIRAL  NEBOGATOV. 

was  published  in  full  in  the  Temps,  of  Pai'is. 
Eight  specific  cases,  giving  causes  of  complaint 
against  France  for  violation  of  neutrality,  were 
cited,  comprising  the  visits  of  the  Russian  fleet  at 
Cherbourg  and  at  French  colonial  ports,  end- 
ing with  the  two  bays  in  French  Indo-China 
The  statement  concluded  with  three  points  : 

Ft  rst. — Without  impugning  the  good  faith  of  France, 
the  Japanese  Goveriinieut  tliinks  that  the  French  in- 
structions were  inadequately  carried  out. 

Second. — If  satisfaction  has  been  given  the  Japanese 
observations  after  tlie  event,  it  was  a  pity  that  more 
active  watchfulness  was  not  practised  before,  thereby 
preventing  deeds  that  Japan  considers  breaches  of  neu- 
trality. 

Third. — Japan  does  not  ignore  the  complexity  of 
questions  of  maritime  neutrality  or  France's  predilec- 
tion for  her  own  particular  rules  ;  nevertheless,  she 
considers  that  the  aid  assured  Admiral  Rozhestvenski 
owing  to  slovenly  surveillance  greatly  assisted  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  mission  and  his  advent  into  the 
Chinese  seas. 

In  brief,  the  Japanese  contention  was  that  the 
existence  of  the  empire  depends  upon  "  invok- 
ing the  spirit  and  duty  of  neutrality  against 
hair-splitting  subtleties,"  and  that  it  is  ''mani- 
festly for  the  purpose  of  war  and  with  hostile 
intent"  that  Admiral  Rozhestvenski  on  so  many 
occasions  utilized  French  waters  to  anchor  and 
refit,  as  well  as  to  await  reenforcenients. 


The  next  day  a  semi-official  state- 
statement     ^"^'^t  o^  France's  reply  was  published 

in  the  same  journal.  This  defense 
asserted  that  a  nation  is  bound  only  by  its  own 
proclamations  of  neutrality,  by  its  treaties  with 
other  nations,  and  by  its  recognized  policy  in 
the  past.  England  and  Germany  may  allow  a 
vessel  to  stay  in  one  of  their  ports  for  only 
twenty-four  hours,  or,  if  it  stays  longer,  may  de- 
mand that  it  disarm  ;  but  France,  it  was  pointed 
out,  does  not  recognize,  and  never  has  recognized, 
the  twenty-four-hour  limit.  Considering  the 
distance  from  home,  the  fact  that  the  Russians 
were  always  outside  the  three-mile  limit,  and  all 
other  points,  the  French  statement  claims  that 
all  measures  possible  were  taken  to  enforce 
neutrality  as  understood  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Moreover,  "  Japan  has  done  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  the  same 
thing  that  she  accuses  Russia  of  doing  in  Indo- 
China."  The  four  conclusions  of  the  French 
statement  follow  : 

J''i7',sf.— The  French  neutrality  regulations  were  not 
established  for  the  present  war,  but  existed  previouslj", 
without  protest  from  Japan. 

Second. — France  has  not  only  exercised  her  sover- 
eignty to  fulfill  the  regulations  to  the  full  letter,  but 
has  also  adopted  special  measures  to  maintain  absolute 
impartiality. 

Third.— The  only  direct  piirchases  of  coal  bj'  the 
Russians  were  at  Algiers,  where  the  quantity  was  in- 
significant. The  main  stock  of  coal  was  purchased  in 
Germany  and  England  witliout  protest. 

Fourth. — Any  advantages  which  the  Russian  second 
Pacific  squadron  obtained  by  anchoring  off  the  French 
coast  were  equally  open  to  the  Japanese  if  they  had 
taken  the  oflfensive  instead  of  awaiting  the  Russians. 

The  French  press  also  pointed  out  that  Admiral 
Nebogatov  had  taken  refuge  in  British  as  well 
as  French  waters  on  his  way  to  the  China  Sea, 
and  that  most  of  the  coal  shipped  in  Indo-China 
by  Rozhestvenski  had  been  obtained  from  a  res- 
ervation and  coaling  station  on  ground  purchased 
by  Russia  before  the  beginning  of  the  war, 

,    ,,,,  Admittinsr  the   force  of  the  French 

An      Unsat-  .    ^       .      .  ,         ,  , 

isfactory  contentions,  it  IS  yet  Jiard  to  see  how 
Explanation.'-  ^Q^iect  neutrality  lias  been  observed, 
especially  in  view  of  the  suppression  by  the 
French  censor  at  Saigon  of  telegraphic  dispatches 
(filed  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun) 
detailing  France's  violations  of  neutrality,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  reprovisioning  of 
the  Russian  vessels  actually  proceeded  under 
the  direction  of  Frince  Lieven,  captain  of  the 
Russian  warship  Diana,  interned  in  Saigon  since 
the  naval  action  of  August  10,  last.  The  reten- 
tion of  the  message  had  been  defended  by  the 
French    foreign   office  on   the  ground  that  by  a 
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decision  of  the  International  Postal  Conference 
governments  have  the  right  to  stop,  in  their  re- 
spective territories,  all  telegrams  "supposed  to 
be  dangerous."  The  general  attitude  of  the 
British  press,  and  the  request  for  information 
by  the  British  premier,  elicited  a  formal  state- 
ment by  the  French  ambassador  at  London  to 
the  general  effect  that  France  has  strictly  com- 
plied with  all  obligations  of  neutrality  in  so  far 
as  her  naval  force  in  far-Eastern  watex's  per- 
mitted her  to  do  so.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  when  Admiral  de  Jonquieres  backed 
up  his  requests  by  warships  Rozhestvenski  finally 
heeded  them  and  left  French  territorial  waters. 

^^   ,     _,     While  it  had  been  generally  believed 

The  Lctna  ^ 

Campaign  in  that  the  Campaign  on  land  would 
the  East,  -^^j^  q^  ^j^g  result  of  the  expected 
battle  between  Admirals  Togo  and  Rozhestven- 
ski, a  close  reading  of  the  official  reports  issued 
by  the  Japanese  commanders  indicated  that 
by  the  middle  of  May  Field  Marshal  Oyama 
had  so  disposed  his  forces  that  the  envelopment 
of  Vladivostok  had  practically  begun.  This 
had  been  borne  out  by  the  notice  given  by  the 
Russian  authorities  that  all  foreign  agents  must 


THE   LATE  PAUL  LESSAR. 

(Russian  minister  to  China.  19()1  190.').) 


leave  the  city  before  June  1.  There  had  been 
reports  of  minor  actions  without'  decisive  re- 
sult, and  on  May  18  a  reconnoissance  in  force 
by  Field  Marshal  Oyama's  army  actually  took 
place.  It  was  rumored  that  a  large  Japanese 
army,  under  General  Hasegawa,  had  landed 
in  Korea  early  in  May,  and,  despite  the  pres- 
ence in  that  country  of  a  considerable  Russian 
raiding  force,  had  marched  along  the  route 
taken  by  General  Kawamura  to  meet  the  main 
Japanese  army  and  complete  the  investment  of 
A'ladivostok  from  the  land  side.  In  a  report  to 
the  Czar,  General  Linevitch,  the  new  com- 
mander-in-chief, declared  that  the  peril  to  the 
army,  and  its  losses,  after  the  battle  of  Muk- 
den, had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  spirit 
of  the  Russian  troops,  he  declared,  is  strong, 
and  the  army  is  not  at  all  demoralized.  General 
Kuropatkin,  in  an  interview,  blamed  his  sub- 
ordinate genei-als  for  his  defeat  at  Mukden, 
and  declared  that  in  the  division  of  respon- 
sibility lies  the  chief  cause  of  Russian  failure. 
The  official  report  of  Russian  losses  during  the 
series  of  actions  known  as  the  battle  of  Mukden 
places  the  killed  and  wounded  at  1,900  officers 
and  87,000  men.  The  Japanese  dead,  sick,  and 
wounded,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  up 
to  May  1,  ex-Premier  Okuma  recently  stated, 
amount  to  between  250,000  and  300,000. 

^  .,  „      .      The  retirement  of  Count  Cassini  from 

Exit  Russia,       IT-,  •  .      T-.T       ,   . 

Enter  the  Russiau  em  oassy  in  Washington, 
'^"'""'-  and  the  deatli  of  Paul  Lessar,  Rus- 
sian minister  at  Peking,  after  ten  years  of  Rus- 
sia's preponderance  in  China,  recall  the  chapter, 
now  apparently  closed,  of  Russia's  brilliant,  sub- 
tle diplomacy  at  Peking,  now  to  be  succeeded 
by  an  era  which  will  some  day  be  desci'ibed  as 
that  of  Japanese  ascendency.  The  armies  of  the 
Mikado  are  at  present  in  such  undisputed  control 
of  the  former  Chinese  dependencies  of  Korea 
and  Manchuria  that  the  Tokio  government  has 
just  perfected  plans  to  replace  military  control 
l)y  civil  on  the  continent,  a  status  which  was 
arrived  at  in  Korea  some  months  ago.  All  re- 
ports from  Seoul  describe  the  wonderful  trans- 
formation in  the  once  hermit  kingdom  by  Jap- 
anese influence.  Railroads  are  being  built,  and 
harbors  improved,  and,  thanks  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  Japanese  gendarmerie  for  the  corrupt 
Korean  police,  order  is  maintained  in  the  capital 
and  throughout  the  surrounding  country.  Japan 
now  controls  all  communications  between  Korea 
and  the  outside  world,  including  railroads,  posts, 
telegraphs,  and  telephones.  In  this  connection 
we  must  not  forget  to  say  that  it  was  by  inad- 
vertence that  we  announced  (in  our  issue  for 
February)  that  Prof.  Homer  R.  Hulbert  was  an 
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adviser  to  the  Korean  Emperor.  Professor  Ilul 
bert  is  connected  with  the  English  school  in 
Seoul,  and  is  editor  of  the  Korea  Review,  pub- 
lished, in  Englisli,  in  that  city. 

The  action  of   the  Chinese  Govern- 

Chinese  ■         t  •  i 

Commercial  ment  m  directing  tliat  Chinese  mer 
Awakening,  ^hants  in  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
and  other  American  cities  where  there  are  large 
Chinese  colonies  enter  into  commercial  associa- 
tions "for  the  correction  of  injustice  in  interna 
tional  commercial  relations  "  has  been  followed 
by  the  joint  announcement  of  the  Shanghai 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (Chinese,  not  English), 
at  the  head  of  a  list  of  Chinese  commercial 
bodies,  that  it  will  boycott  American  goods 
"until  the  United  States  concedes  some  relief 
in  the  matter  of  exclusion."  This  attitude  of 
the  Chinese  Government  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Wu  Ting-Fang, 
formerly  Chinese  minister  at  Washington,  and 
is  indicative  of  the  awakening  of  the  Chinese 
ruling  classes  to  the  importance  of  international 
commerce.  Influential  Chinamen  in  this  coun- 
try have  already  begun  a  campaign  for  the  modi- 
fication of  our  strict  exclusion  regulations,  which, 
they  claim,  while  perhaps  not  unfair  in  their 
general  provisions,  have  generally  been  unfairly 
enforced.  Another  evidence  of  Chinese  awak- 
ening to  modern  conditions  is  the  recent  im- 
perial decree  summarizing  the  new  criminal 
procedure  and  abolishing  the  cruel  punishment 
of  slicing  to  death,  and  the  punishment  of  a 
family  for  the  fault  of  an  individual.  This  de 
cree  was  also  in  response  to  a  memorial  from 
Mr.  Wu.  It  is  evident  that  the  China  of  1905 
is  quite  different  from  the  Celestial  Empire  of  a 
decade  and  a  half  ago.  The  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Christianity  and  General  Knowledge 
Among  the  Chinese,  m  the  last  annual  report  of 
its  most  excellent  work,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Chinese  dislike  for  foreigners,  while 
not  so  violently  expressed  as  heretofore,  is  just 
as  strong  and  deep-seated  as  ever.  The  report 
also  points  out  the  tremendous  development  of 
commerce  and  railways,  and  the  part  played  by 
missionaries  in  this  development.  In  March, 
last,  according  to  a  detailed  report  of  Consul- 
General  Ragsdale,  at  Tientsin,  there  were  m 
China  railroad  lines  actually  constructed  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  more  than  $170,000,000. 
In  addition  to  this,  China  has  already  granted 
railway  concessions  to  France  and  England  which 
have  been  capitalized  at  more  than  $51,000,000. 
The  society  warns  us  of  the  Occident  not  to  be 
deceived  by  the  general  idea  that  Japanese  civil- 
ization is  better  for  China  than  that  of  Chris- 
tendom. 


^    ^  The   first  half   of   May   saw   a  num- 

Centenanes  •    i         i     i 

and  her  of  noteworthy  memoi'ial  celebra- 

Memoi-iais.  tioj^g^f  international  as  well  as  strict- 
ly American  interest.  In  Spain,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  entire  nation  celebrated  with  great  fes- 
tivities the  tercentenary  of  Don  Quixote.  The 
Schiller  centenary  was  celebrated,  not  only  in 
Germany,  but  all  over  the  world,  popular  assem- 
blies and  learned  bodies  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries vying  with  one  another  in  paying  tributes 
to  the  great  German  poet  who  died  one  hundred 
years  ago.  One  of  the  Schiller  societies  in  Ger- 
many has  arranged  for  a  complete  edition  of  the 
poet's  works  at  a  price  of  one  mark  (twenty-five 
cents),  and  the  Swiss  Government  has  decided 
to  present  every  school  child  in  Switzerland 
(more  than  two  hundred  thousand)  with  a  copy 
of  "  Wilhelm  Tell."  German  singing  societies 
throughout  the  United  States  held  festivities  in 
honor  of  the  poet.  During  the  present  month 
(on  June  2 2),  all  Italy  will  commemorate  the 
•one-hundredth  anniversary  of  Mazzini's  birth, — 
Mazzini,  who  ranks  with  Garibaldi  and  Cavour 
in  the  great  trio  of  Italian  liberators.  In  "  Lead- 
ing Articles,"  this  month,  estimates  of  the  na- 
tional significance  of  both  Schiller  and  Maz- 
zini are  given.     The  unveiling  of  a  monument 
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THE  CROWN  PRINCE  OF  GERMANY   AND   HIS  FIANCEE,   THE  DUCHESS  CECILIA  OF 
MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 


tions.  Both  lie  and  his  wife- 
to-be  are  much  devoted  to 
outdoor  sports.  They  are  said 
to  be  healthy,  unaffected 
young  people.  Both  speak 
English  without  an  accent. 
Another  royal  wedding  set 
for  June,  in  London,  is  that 
of  Prince  Oscar  Gustav 
Adolph,  son  of  the  acting 
king,  Gustav,  of  Sweden-Nor- 
way, and  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne,  to  Margaret,  Princess 
of  CJonnaught,  niece  of  King 
Edward  of  England.  The 
persistently  reported  be- 
trothal of  King  Alfonso  of 
Spain  to  Victoria  Patricia, 
Princess  of  Connaught,  sister 
of  Margaret,  is  another  event 
of  world-interest.  King  Al- 
fonso is  planning  to  visit 
England  during  the  summer. 


to  the  memory  of  Gambetta,  at  Bordeaux  is  a 
tardy  recognition  of  the  claims  of  that  great 
Frenchman  upon  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 
A  series  of  commemorative  exercises  of  peculiar 
interest  to  Americans  will  take  place  during  the 
week  of  July  4,  when  an  American  warship 
brings  back  from  Paris,  for  interment  at  An- 
napolis, the  remains  of  John  Paul  Jones.  Thanks 
to  the  untiring  zeal  of  General  Porter,  the  satis- 
factory identification  of  the  remains  of  this  naval 
hero  had  been  accomplished,  and  his  remains  are 
to  be  transferred  from  a  cemetery  in  Paris  to 
the  center  of  American  naval  traditions,  where 
a  memorial  chapel  will  be  erected  to  mark  their 
final  resting-place.  The  approval  of  the  design 
for  the  new  McKinley  memorial  to  be  built  at 
Canton,  Ohio,  and  the  unveiling  of  the  monu- 
ment, in  the  Capitol,  to  the  late  Frances  E.  Wil- 
lard,  were  also  commemorative  events  of  national 
interest  and  significance. 

Ro  ai  Wed-  "^  marriage  of  interest  and  impor- 
diiigs  and  tance  to  the  entire  world  is  that  of 
Engagements,  p^j-ederick  William,  the  crown  prince 
of  Germany,  to  Grand  Duchess  Cecilia  of  Meck- 
lenl)urg-Scliwerin,  which  has  been  finally  set  for 
June  6.  The  future  German  emperor  is  just 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  a  modest  but  digni- 
fied youth,  who  has  been  trained  to  realize  the 
importance  of  his  position,  and  who,  it  is  gener- 
ally admitted,  will  in  every  respect  be  a  Avorthy 
successor  to  his  father.  He  is  a  soldier  by  in- 
clination, by  tradition,  and  by  education,  but  as 
yet   has  shown   no  evidence   of  military  ambi- 


The  great  race  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  for  the  Empei'or  AVilliam's  cup  is  a 
Yacht  Race  p]eagant  and  reassuring  innovation 
in  yachting  contests.  It  shows  a  wholesale  strip- 
ping off  of  the  complex  rules,  regulations,  and 
allowances  that  made  the  Americans  cup  races 
something  of  a  puzzle  to  the  average  citizen. 
There  were  eleven  yachts,  real  seagoing  vessels, 
of  all  sizes,  from  the  little  Fieur-de-Lys,  of  86 
tons,  to  the  Earl  of  Crawford's  full-rigged  ship 
of  a  yacht,  the  Valhalla,  of  647  tons.    The  eleven 


PRINCESS   VICTORIA.  KINO    ALFONSO. 

(Tlii'ir  eiiKafieinent  is  reported  in  some  Enghsli  aiul  .Spanish 
journals.) 
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Photograph  by  Brown  Brothers,  New  York. 

THE  START  OF  THE  TRANSATLANTIC  YACHT  RACE,  FOR  THE  KAISER'S  CUP,  FROM  SANDY  HOOK. 

(The  Ailsa  in  the  lead,  followed  by  the  Hildegardc  and  the  AUantic.) 


gallant  vessels  started  from  Sandy  Hook  at  noon 
of  May  17,  and  are  finishing  as  best  they  may 
about  the  time  this  issue  reaches  our  readers. 
The  first  vessel  to  reach  England  wins.  The  boats 
are-owned  by  Americans,  Scotchmen,  Englishmen, 
and  Germans,  and  are  manned  chiefly  by  the  Scan- 
dinavians, who  make  up  the  great  majority  of 
most  yachting  crews.  An  exception  is  the  Fleur- 
dc-Lys,  which  is  sailed  exclusively  by  a  crew  of 
"Down  East"  Yankee  salts.  Some  of  the  vessels 
have  engines  and  propellers  as  well  as  sails,  but 
the  engines  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  used  on  the 
race.  The  best  previous  performance  of  a  sail- 
ing yacht  on  the  eastward  Atlantic  voyage  was 
the  End  1/ in  10 us  cruise,  four  years  ago,  in  some- 
thing less  than  fourteen  days,  but  it  is  expected 
that  this  record  will  cease  to  be  a  record  when 
the  Kaiser's  cup  is  won.  The  Endymio)),  a  beau- 
tiful two-masted  schooner,  is  one  of  the  contest- 
ants in  the  present  race,  with  her  owner,  Mr. 
George  Lauder,  Jr.,  aboard.  The  ocean-crossing 
yacht  race  is,  of  course,  inferior  as  a  spectacle 
and  general  junket  to  the  short  races  along  shore 
we  are  accustomed  to.  But  tlie  new  style  of 
yacht  race  impresses  the  American  citizen  as 
moi-e  like  the  "  real  thing."  Should  such  long 
deep-sea  cruising  races  become  the  fashion,  it 
will  lead  to  the  building  of  much  larger  and 
stancher  yachts,  perhaps  of  a  thousand  tons  or 


more,  and  it  should  give  the  designers  more  of 
seaworthy  qualities  and  utilitarian  "lines"  to 
puzzle  over  than  they  considered  in  the  half-day 
sprints  near  land  in  the  America's  cup  races. 


Internation- 
alism in 
Sports. 


The  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee has  called  a  congress  to  convene 
at  Brussels  in  this  month  of  June, 
1905,  to  consider  various  questions  rela,ted  to  the 
management  of  the  Olympic  games,  which  have 
now  become  an  established  feature  in  interna- 
tional sport.  This  congress  was  to  have  been 
held  in  1903,  but  was  postponed  two  years  in 
order  that  it  might  take  advantage  of  the  expe- 
rience gained  in  the  Olympic  games  to  take  place 
at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  It  is  understood  that  the 
international  committee  will  have  several  changes 
to  propose  in  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
govern  these  Olympic  sports.  Two  of  these  con- 
gresses have  already  been  held, — one  at  Paris, 
in  1S94,  and  the  second  at  Havre,  in  1897.  The 
topics  to  be  considered  at  the  coming  Brussels 
congress  will  include  physical  culture  at  the 
primary  school,  at  the  secondaiy  school,  in  the 
university  life,  in  the  country,  in  the  cities,  in 
hospitals  and  reformatories,  in  the  army,  in  colo- 
nial life,  and  special  physical  training  for  women. 
Invitations  have  been  sent  to  foreign  govern- 
ments by  the  international  committee  through 
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the  Belgian  legations.  Each  university  is  privi 
leged  to  send  five  delegates  to  the  congress,  and 
each  secondary  or  special  school  two  delegates. 
Athletic  associations  and  automobile  and  yacht 
clubs  having  a  national  character  are  also  entitled 
to  send  five  delegates  each.  On  this  occasion 
three  of  the  famous  Olympic  diplomas  will  be 
awarded, — the  first  to  President  Roosevelt,  the 


BARON  PIERRE  DE  COUBERTIN. 

second  to  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  the  Norwegian 
arctic  explorer,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Santos  Du- 
mont,  the  Brazilian  aeronaut.  The  next  series 
of  Olympic  games  will  be  held  at  Rome,  in  1908. 
An  important  addition  to  the  programme  at  that 
time  will  be  a  series  of  artistic  contests,  at  which 
prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best  work  in  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  literature,  and  music, 
the  only  condition  being  that  the  work  shall  treat 
of  some  athletic  subject  or  get  inspiration  from 
some  kind  of  sport.  This  expansion  of  the  Olym- 
pic programme  is  a  suggestion  of  Baron  Pierre 
de  Coubertin,  the  indefatigable  organizer  and 
promoter  of  the  whole  Olympic  movement. 

..    „  ,   Last  month  we  brieflv  noted  in  these 

Mr   Carnegie  s  /■  at        \     "l  n 

Pension      pagcs  some  ot  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  s 
''""'''        recent  benefactions  to  American  col- 
leges, but  before  the  May  number  of  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  had  reached  our  readers  announce- 


ment was  made  of  a  new  gift  from  Mr.  Carnegie 
to  the  cause  of  American  education  which  re 
vealed  the  donor's  wisdom,  as  well  as  his  gener- 
osity, in  a  wholly  new  light.  This  is  nothing 
less  than  the  creation  of  a  trust  fund  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  used  to  pension  those  college 
professors  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Newfoundland  who,  through  old  age  or  other 
disability,  have  become  incapable  of  rendering 
efficient  service.  The  amount  set  aside  for  this 
purpose  is  $10,000,000,  invested  in  5  per  cent, 
first-mortgage  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  the  actual  market  value  of  these 
securities  at  the  present  time  being  |>1 1,500,000. 
The  board  of  trustees  chosen  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
is  made  up  chiefly  of  college  professors.  These 
trustees  are  to  hold  office  for  five  years  and  to 
be  eligible  for  reelection,  one-fifth  retiring  each 
year.  Each  institution  participating  in  the  fund 
will  be  permitted  to  cast  one  vote  for  trustees. 
Technical  schools  are  included  with  universities 
and  colleges  among  the  institutions  to  be  bene- 
fited, and  no  distinction  of  sex,  creed,  or  color 
is  to  be  regarded.  State  institutions  are  ex- 
cluded, and  so,  too,  are  sectarian  colleges  which 
require  a  majority  of  their  trustees,  officers, 
faculty,  or  students  to  belong  to  any  specified 
sect,  or  which  impose  any  theological  test.  Ex- 
cluding the  two  classes  of  institutions  named, 
it  has  been  found  that  93  colleges  and  technical 
schools  will  benefit  by  the  fund.  There  ai'e 
3,900  professors  in  the  faculties  of  these  schools, 
whose  salaries  aggregate  $7,720,000.  The  aim 
will  be  to  make  each  professor's  annuity  the 
equivalent  of  half-pay. 


Its 
Real 


This  pension  scheme  has  been  hailed 
by  college  officers  throughout  the 
Significance,  country  not  Only  as  a  most  wise  and 
useful  contribution  to  the  well-being  of  a  class 
of  men  who  fully  merit  the  kindliest  treatment 
in  their  declining  years,  but  as  a  promising  sol- 
vent of  one  of  the  most  troublesome  problems 
in  university  and  college  administration.  In 
most  of  our  colleges,  large  and  small,  there  have 
been  repeated  instances  of  professors  kept  on 
duty  long  after  their  period  of  real  usefulness 
was  past,  simply  because  there  was  no  means 
provided  by  which  they  could  have  a  living 
after  they  ceased  to  receive  their  professional 
salaries.  Not  only  did  the  old  system  tend  to 
impair  in  this  way  the  efficiency  of  our  univer- 
sity and  college  instruction,  but  it  tended  at  the 
same  time  to  deter  young  men  of  real  ability 
from  seeking  academic  positions,  since  it  was 
known  that  professors'  salaries  in  this  country 
are  now  so  meager  that  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  a  man  of  family  to  lay  up  anything  for 
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a  rainy  day.  and  all  men  hesitate  to  face  an  old 
age  of  certain  penury.  Thus,  the  consequences 
of  Mr.  Carnegie's  generous  gift  will  be  far- 
reaching,  and  liberal  and  technical  education  in 
this  country  may  be  more  profoundly  affected 
by  it  than  by  any  single  educational  endowment 
that  has  ever  been  made. 

The  plans  for  cooperation  between 
School  Columbia  University  and  the  Na- 
of  Art.  tional  Academy  of  Design,  which 
iiave  been  under  consideration  for  several  years, 
seem  likely  to  result  in  the  creation  of  a  great 
school  of  line  arts  in  New  York  C^ity.  The  uni- 
versity agrees  to  establish  a  faculty  and  to  main- 
tain instruction  in  architecture,  music,  painting, 
and  sculpture.  It  will  also  provide  a  site  for  a 
building,  and  will  assist  the  academy  in  raising 
the  $500,000  required  for  the  erection  of  such  a 
structure.  These  plans,  which  were  originally 
suggested  by  President  Butler,  of  Columbia, 
also  contemplate  a  close  association  with  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  This  important 
project,  which  is  now  well  advanced  toward 
realization,  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  future 
of  American  art.  Taken  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome, 


THE  LATE  HIRAM  CRONK,  THE  CENTENARIAN. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  O.  H.  PLATT,  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

described  by  Mr.  F.D.Millet  in  this  number  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  it  indicates  a  quicken- 
ing of  American  intei'est  in  the  artistic  life. 

Senator  Orville  H.  Piatt,  of  Connec- 
^^Notes^      ticut,  whose    death   occurred   only  a 

few  weeks  after  that  of  his  colleague. 
Senator  Hawley,  represented  a  singularly  useful 
type  of  public  man.  He  had  been  for  twenty- 
six  years  a  member  of  the  Senate,  holding  dur- 
ing all  of  that  pei'iod  important  committee  posi- 
tions, and  exercising  an  influence  in  the  shaping 
of  legislation  such  as  few  of  his  fellow-Senators 
pretended  to  wield.  Yet  to  the  country  bX  large, 
outside  of  Washington,  his  name,  prior  to  the 
discussion  and  adoption  of  the  famous  '-Piatt 
Amendment,"  defining  our  relations  with  Cuba, 
was  comparatively  unfamiliar.  Hiram  Cronk, 
who  died  last  month  in  New  York  State  and  was 
accorded  the  honor  of  a  public  funeral  by  the 
city  of  New  York,  had  actually  lived  m  three 
centuries,  having  attained  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  five  years.  As  a  lad  of  fourteen  he 
had  taken  part  in  our  second  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  last 
survivor  of  that  conflict.  Almost  the  whole  his- 
tory of  our  national  government  is  embraced 
within  the  span  of  this  single  human  life. 
Among  the  eminent  Americans  whose  deaths 
have  been  recently  chronicled  are  Gen.  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee  and  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  veteran 
actor 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(From  April  21  to  Man  ^0,  1905.) 


POLITICS    AND    GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

April  21. — The  gas  investigating  committee  of  the 
Xew  York  Legislature  completes  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony at  Xew  York   City Secretary  Hitchcock  di.s- 

misses  eight  employees  in  the  Indian  warehouse  in  New- 
York  City  on  charges  of  irregularity  in  office. 

April  25. — Attorney-General  Moody  sustains  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  his  rebate  agreements  with  cer- 
tain railroads  ....  Secretary  Taft  outlines  the  policy 
under  which  the  Panama  Railroad  will  be  operated. 

May  1. — The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Assembly  unanimously  recommends  the  removal 
from  office  of  Justice  Warren  B.  Hooker. 

May  2. — In  the  Baltimore  city  election  the  Democrats 
gain  control  of  both  branches  of  the  city  legislature 

Governor    La    Follette,    of   Wisconsin,    signs    the 

"anti-graft"  bill.... The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission files  a  statement  of  complaints  against  common 
carriers. ..  .Mayor  Weaver,  of  Philadelphia,  declares 
his  opposition  to  the  proposed  lease  of  the  city  gas 
works  for  seventy-five  years  for  the  sum  of  $25,000,000 
(see  page  705). 

May  5. — President  Roosevelt  hurries  the  investigation 
of  the  tobacco  trust  by  the  federal  grand  jury  in  the 
New  York  district. 

May  9. — Representative  Frank  B.  Brandegee  (Rep.)  is 
elected  by  the  Connecticut  Legislature  to  succeed  United 
States  Senator  O.  H.  Piatt,  decea.sed. 

May  10. — President  Roosevelt  tells  representatives  of 
the  Chicago  .strikers  that  he  heartily  approves  of  Mayor 
Dunne's  efforts  to  preserve  law  and  order. 

May  11. — Governor  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  testifies  in 
favor  of  railroad-rate  legislation  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce. 

May  12. — President  Roosevelt  presides  at  a  cabinet 
meeting  in  Washington. 

May  15. — The  executive  committee  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  decides  to  buy  materials  for  canal 
construction  in  the  cheapest  market,   not  restricting 

purcha.ses  to  goods  made  in  the  United  States The 

Citizens'  Union  of  New  York  City  names  a  committee 
on  nominations  for  city  offices  to  confer  M-ith  other 
political  organizations. 

May  18.— The  passage  of  the  seventy-five-year  gas 
lease  by  the  Philadelphia  councils  is  followed  by  riot- 
ing in  the  council  chamber. 

May  19. — It  is  announced  that  Secretary  Morton  will 
leave  the  cabinet  on  July  1. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

April  21.— M.  Delcass6,  the  French  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  resigns  office The  Italian  Government 

promi.ses  reforms  in  railroad  management,  and  the 
strikers  are  ordered  to  resume  work. 

April  22. — In  consequence  of  an  appeal  from  Pres- 
ident Loubet  and  an  assurance  by  M.  Rouvier,  M.  Del- 

cas.s6  withdraws  his  resignation The   Italian   Gov 

ernment  grants  conce.ssions  to  the  railroad  strikers. 


SENATOR-ELECT  FKANK  B.  BKANDEGEE,  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

(Successor  to  the  late  Senator  O.  H.  Piatt.) 

April  25. — An  insurrection  in  Arabia  menaces  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan  as  head  of  the  Mohammedans 

The  draft  of  a  new  constitution  for  the  Transvaal 

is  published  in  London The  Czar  of  Russia  again 

promises  the  convening  of  a  popular  assembly. 

April  27. — General  Kolzolf  is  appointed  governor-gen- 
eral of  Moscow. 

April  28. — Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  as  president  of  the 
British  Local  Government  Board,  addres.ses  an  order  to 
the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  relating  to  underfed  children 
in  the  schools. 

April  29. — The  Czar  of  Russia  makes  a  decree  grant- 
ing religious  freedom. 

May  1. — One  hundred  persons  are  shot  by  the  troops 
in  Warsaw,  and  a  number  are  killed  or  wounded  at  Lodz. 

May  2. — The  British  House  of  Commons  (lel)ates  a 
bill  for  the  restriction  of  immigration. 

May  3. —Lord  Dunraven  issues  a  pamphlet  declaring 
that  Ireland  cannot  be  Anglicized  and  urging  measures 

of  self-government Rei-resentatives  of  the  provin 

cial  zemstvos  gather  in  Moscow  for  tiie  general  zemstvo 
congress  called  for  May  5,  despite  police  proliibition. 

May  4.— In  Warsaw,  tlie  Socialists  enforce  the  obser- 
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vance  of  their  pi'Ogramme  for  a  day  of  mouruiug  for 
the  victims  of  the  May  Day  riots. 

May  5. — Moscow's  zemstvo  congress  holds  a  session 
...  .Pi'emier  Balfour,  of  England,  opposes  Lord  Dunra- 
ven's  Irish  scheme  as  tending  to  disrupt  the  United 
Kingdom. 

May  6. — Polish  Socialists  order  strikers  to  resume 
work  pending  a  call  to  overthrow  the  government. . . . 
A  conspiracy  against  the  Brazilian  Government  is  dis- 
closed by  an  arrest  in  Madrid,  Spain. 

May  7.— Ex-Premier  Combes,  of  Prance,  issues  a  state- 
ment explaining  his  policy  for  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  in  France. 

May  16. — The  governor-general  of  the  province  of  Ufa, 
Russia,  is  shot  and  fatally  wounded ;  the  assassin 
makes  his  escape. 

INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS. 

April  21.— M.  Rouvier  states,  in  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  that  repeated  orders  have  been  given  to 
French  agents  in  Indo-China  to  observe  strict  neutral- 
ity toward  Russia  and  Japan The  Cretan  Assembly 

proclaims  the  union  of  Crete  with  Greece  ;  the  Deputies 
swear  allegiance  to  the  Hellenic  constitution. 

April  22. — Greece  and  the  great  powers  of  Europe  i-e- 
fuse  to  recognize  the  Cretan  proclamation. 

April  26. — It  is  announced  that  negotiations  for  an 
immigration    treaty  between    the  United  States  and 

China  have  been  abandoned Germany  expresses  a 

willingness  to  open  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
for  a  new  commercial  treaty  on  a  reciprocity  basis. 

April  28. — It  is  announced  at  Washington  that  Minis- 
ter Bowen  will  be  recalled  from  Venezuela  to  explain 
certain  charges  preferred  by  him  against  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Loomis,  and  that  he  will  be  succeeded 
at  Caracas  by  William  W.  Russell,  now  United  States 
minister  to  Colombia. 

April  29.— The  German  envoy  at  Tangier  makes  an 
unconciliatory  statement  on  Germany's  attitude  toward 
Morocco. 

April  30. — An  interview  of  the  Italian  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  premiers  at  Vienna  is  regarded  as  strength- 
ening the  triple  alliance. 

May  1.— At  Japan's  request,  the  United  States  repre- 
sents to  China  the  danger  of  a  breach  of  neutrality  by 
the  presence  of  Russian  warships  in  Cliine.se  harbors. 

May  2. — Ambassador  McCormick  is  cordially  re- 
ceived by  President  Loubet,  of  France The  French 

admiral  de  Jonqui^res  sails  from  Saigon,  presumably 
to  maintain  French  neutrality  on  the  Indo-Chinese 
coast. 

May  6.— China  opposes  the  Japanese  plan  to  open 
Manchuria  after  peace. 

May  10.— It  is  announced  that  Count  Cassini,  the 
Russian  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  will  be 
transferred  to  Spain,  and  that  Baron  Rosen  will  suc- 
ceed him  at  Washington. 

THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR. 

April  21.— The  Ru.ssian  cruiser  Diana,  which  took 
refuge  at  Saigon  some  time  ago,  is  ordered  to  di.sarm. 

April  22.— In  consequence  of  direct  orders  from  the 
Czar,  and  pressing  representations  of  the  French  au- 
thorities of  Indo-China,  Admiral  Rozhestvenski  leaves 


STATUE  OF  PRESIDENT  M'KINEEY  BY  H.   A.  MACNEIL. 

(Recently  completed  for  the  Ohio  State  Capitol,  at 
Columbus.) 

Kamranh  Bay  with  the  Baltic  fleet  and  proceeds  north- 
ward  The  French  authorities  at  Saigon  prevent  the 

Russian  ve.ssels  there  from  shipping  more  coal  than  is 
necessary  for  their  voyage. 

April  23. — The  Russians  advance  south  to  Changtu 
and  Kai-yuan,  but  are  defeated  by  the  Japanese,  and 
retreat  north  again. 

April  24. — The  Russian  .squadron  is  seen  fifteen  miles 
from  the  Anuam  coast,  going  north. 
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April  27. — The  Russian  fleet  returns  to  Kainranli 
Bay.  German  colliers  supplying;  coal  inside  the  bay. 

April  ;i8.— The  Russian  fleet  again  leaves  Kaniranli 
Bay. 

May  4.  —  Xebogatov's  Russians  quadron  passes 
through  tlie  Straits  of  Malacca  and  is  headed  north 
to  the  China  Sea. 

May  6. — Four  Russian  destroyers  make  a  raid  from 
Vladivostok  and  burn  a  Japanese  sailing  vessel  ofiB 
Hokkaido,  Japan. 

May  8. — It  is  announced  from  St.  Petersburg  that 
the  squadrons  of  Rozbestvenski  and  Xebogatov  have 
united  off  Saigon. 

May  1.5. — Skirmishing  continues  on  the  Russian  left 
in  Manchuria. 

May  18. — Manchurian  roads  are  reported  impassable, 
thereby  delaying  further  hostile  action  for  the  present. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE   MONTH. 

April  22. — John  W.  Gates'  deal  in  May  wheat  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  collapses,  the  price  closing  at 
one  dollar  amid  much  excitement. 

April  24. — Frank  G.  Bigelow,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Wisconsin,  confesses  to  the  embezzle- 
ment of  .$1,4.50,000 Equitable  policy-holders  in   five 

States  apply  to  the  courts  for  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
ceiver.... A  three  weeks'  Shakespearean  commemora- 
tion begins  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 

April  25. — The  quarterly  report  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  shows  great  expansion  in  the  steel 
trade. 

April  26. — The  eiglitli  annual  conference  for  educa- 
tion in  the  South  opens  at  Columbia,  S.  C More  than 

one  thousand  English  emigrants  gathered  by  the  Sal- 
vation Army  leave  Liverpool  to  colonize  in  Canada. 

April  27.— Andrew  Carnegie  gives  -110,000,000  for  a 
college  professors'  pension  fund  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Newfoundland. 

April  29. — A  tornado  causes  100  deaths  at  Laredo, 

Texas Switzerland  and  part  of  Fi-ance  are  visited  by 

earthquakes. 

May  2. — A  .strike  of  Chicago  teamsters  in  sympathy 
with  one  of  the  unions  of  garment  workers  reaches 
serious  proportions ;  there  is  continual  rioting  in  the 
streets. 

May  3. — The  International  Railway  Congress  opens 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

May  7. — Twelve   thousand  immigrants,  chiefly  Ital 

ians,  arrive  at  the  port  of  New  York  on  ten  liners 

The  centenary  of  the  death  of  Schiller  is  observed  in 
Germany  and  Austria. 

May  10. — Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  school  of  fine  arts, 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  at  Columbia  LTniversity  are  adopted  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  academy. 

May  11. — Twenty  persons  are  killed  and  more  than 
100  injured  by  the  wreck  of  an  express  train  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  near  Harrisburg,  Pa A  tornado 

causes  nearly  100  deaths  at  Snyder,  Oklahoma. 


May  17. — At  the  general  convention  of  Baptists,  held 
at  St.  Louis,  the  constitution  of  a  permanent  conven- 
tion of  Northern  and  Southern  Baptists  is  adopted. 

May  18. — The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  elects 
Dr.  James  D.  Moffatt  moderator. 

OBITUARY. 

April  21.— United  States  Senator  Orville  H.  Piatt,  of 

Connecticut,  77 Bi.shop  Alfred   A.  Watson,  of  the 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  East  Carolina  Diocese, 
86 Hedwig  Niemann  Raabe,  a  noted  German  act- 
ress, 60. 

April  23. — Joseph  Jefferson,  the  American  actor,  76 

(see  page  674) President  Henry  H.  Goodell,  of  the 

Massachusetts  Agricultural   College,  66 Brig. -Gen. 

Charles  Smart,  U.S.A.  (retired),  soldier,  physician,  and 
author,  63. 

April  24. — G6d6on  Ouiniet,  ex-premier  of  Quebec,  82. 

April  25. — Col.  Willard  Glazier,  author,  soldier,  and 
explorer,  64. 

April  27. — Ex-Gov.  Alvin  Hawkins,  of  Tennessee,  83. 

April  28.— Brig.-Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  U.S.A.  (retired), 
69  (.see  page  673). 

April  29. — Lord  Grimthorpe,  a  leading  authority  on 
ecclesiastical  law  and  architecture,  89. 

April  30. — Ex-Congressman  J.  Howard  Pugh,  of  New 
Jersey,  78. 

May  1. — Commodore  Somerville  Nicholson,  U.S.N. 
(retired),  83 AldenB.  Stockwell,  once  a  leading  Amer- 
ican financier,  72. 

May  3. — James  Sutherland,  minister  of  public  works 

in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  56 Mrs.  Betsy  Bishop 

Blackman,  of  Connecticut,  believed  to  be  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  Sandemanians,  95. 

May  4. — Ex-Congressman  Milton  I.  Southard,  of  Ohio. 

May  7. — Rev.  Charles  H.  Taintor,  D.D.,  Western  sec- 
retary of  the  Congregational  Church  Building  Soci- 
ety, 56. 

May  8. — Dr.  Heber  M.  Hoople,  author   of    standard 

works  on  the  eye  and  ear,  49 Flavins  J.  Fisher,  a 

well-known  American  portrait  painter,  73. 

May  10. — Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson,  a  leading  English 

engineer  and  author,  84 Frederick  J.  DePeyster,  the 

New  York  lawyer,  66. 

May  12. — Fhnerson  E.  Bennett,  a  well-known  writer 
and  composer,  83.  ...Maj.  E.  D.  T.  Myers,  president  of 
the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad,  75. 

May  13. — Hiram  Cronk,  the  only  pensioner  of  the 
War  of  1812,  105. 

May  14. — Jessie  Bartlett  Davis,  the  opera  singer,  46. 

May  15. — Ex-Gov.  Thomas  J.  Churchill,  of  Arkansas, 
81 Walter  Neef,  European  manager  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  48 Daniel  Henry  Chase,  oldest  graduate 

of  the  Wesleyan  University,   90 Thomas    Brigham 

Bishop,  a  well-known  compo.ser  of  popular  songs,  70. 

May  17.— Edward  Warren  Toole,  a  leading  Montana 

lawyer,   66 Dr.    Frederick   W.  Speirs,  editor  of  the 

BonMoiiers  Magitzhic,  Philadelphia,  37. 

May  18.— Mrs.  Jacob  A.  Riiis,  53. 


SOME   CARTOONS    OF   THE    MONTH. 


SPEED  THE  PARTING  GUEST. 

From  the  Inter-Ocean  (Chicago). 


THE  MIGHTY  NIMROD  IN  A  NEW  HOLE. 

From,  the  World-Herald  (Omaha). 


rt-^^- 


•'*=N^ 


"the  WINNING  OF  THE  WEST.' 

(Apropos  of  the  reception  tendered  to  President  Roosevelt 
by  the  leading  Democratic  club  of  Chicago.) 

From  the  World  (New  York). 


Thk  Bears  :  "  We're  ghid  he's  gone. 
From  the  Tribune  (Minneapolis). 


THE  CARTOONISTS  WELCOME  THE  PRESIDENT  RETURNING  FROM  HIS  WESTERN  HUNT. 
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SQUASHED  I 

From  the  World-Herald  (Omaha). 

The  administration's  attitude  on  the  subjects  of  Panama 
freight  rates  and  the  purchase  of  Panama  supplies,  respec- 
tively, is  portrayed  in  the  two  cartoons  in  this  column. 


HE  NEEDS  MORE  CLOTHES,  CORPORATION  ATTORNEYS  TO 
THE  CONTRARY  NOTWITHSTANDING. 

From  the  IVorUl-Hcrald  (Omaha). 


The  President  is  determined   that  "the  hogs  shall  take 
their  feet  out  of  the  trough. "—News  item.  New  York  Tribune. 
From  the  World  (New  York). 


/.  r  r/ 


THE  FIGHT  OP  HIS  LIFE. 

From  the  BrooMi/n  Daily  Eagle  (New  York). 
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TEAMING  IN  CHICAGO.— From  News  Tribune  (Duluth) 


BITING   OFF  MORE  THAN   HE  CAN  CHEW. 

From  the  North  American  (Pliiladelplna). 

The  above  cartoon  is  one  of  many  that  have  appeared 
during  the  past  few  weeks  in  the  Philadelphia  newspapers 
in  the  campaign  against  the  "'organization's"  passage  of 
the  famous  "gas  lease"  measures,  which  are  described  by 
Mr.  Rogers  in  another  part  of  this  Review. 


Empekor  \Vh,i>iam  (to  Europe) :  "Russia  liav 
KUSSIA  TRYING  TO  CATCH  IIP  TO  THE  REST  OK  THE  WORLD.        it  I'^iiJ'  dcvolve  Upon  Germany  to  resist  his  aggres 
From  the  Evenina  New»  (Detroit).  From  the  PUmeer  Press  (St  Paul). 


ing  failed, 
;sioiis." 
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Japan 


:  "Is  that  neutrality,  or  a  boarding-house? "-From  the  Journal  (Detroit). 


The  Japanese  Ba 


KBEB :  -  Now.  sir,  I'll  trim  you  up." -From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland). 


GENERAL  PITZHUGH  LEE. 

A  nephew  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Confederacy's  great  military  chieftain  and  hero,  General  "  Fitz,"  as  he  was  called 
in  Virginia,  began  and  ended  his  soldiering  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  A  West  Point  graduate,  he  had 
his  .share  of  Indian  fighting  in  the  West  before  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  In  1861,  young  Lee  "went  with  his 
State,"  and  Vii-ginia  had  no  more  loyal  defender  of  her  liberties.  He  quickly  ro.se  from  captain  to  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Virginia  cavalry,  displaying  skill  as  well  as  courage.  In  the  summer  of  1863  he  became  a 
major-general,  and  just  before  Appomattox  he  was  placed  i!i  command  of  the  entire  cavalry  corps  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Pitzhugh  Lee,  like  his  Uncle  Robert,  accepted  the  results  of  the  war  and  did 
what  he  could  to  restore  good  feeling  between  North  and  South.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia  in 
1885.  In  1896,  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  consul-general  at  Havana.  President  McKinley  retained 
him  in  that  position  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-.-\merican  War  necessitated  his  recall.  During  the 
war  he  was  made  a  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  after  peace  was  declared  he  became  military  governor 
of  Havana,  and  later  .served  as  commander  of  the  Department  of  Missouri.  At  the  time  of  his  sudden  death, 
on  April  28,  19(>5,  he  was  a  retired  brigadier-general  of  the  United  States  army. 


THF   CAREER   OF   JOSEPH   JEFFERSON. 


BY   JOSEPH   B.   GILDER. 


WHEX  Joseph  Jefferson  died  at  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  on  April  23  (the  anniversary 
of  Sliakespeare's  death),  many  were  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  was  only  seventy-six  years  old. 
For  years  his  identity  had  been  more  or  less 
confused  in  the  popular  mind  with  that  of  an  old 
man,  and  one  who  looked  a  great  deal  older  than 
liis  years  warranted.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
playgoers  thought  of  him  only  as  a  decrepit  old 
fellow  with  snow-white  hair  and  a  beard  that 
King  Lear  might  have  envied.  Even  when  he 
was  less  than  seventy,  one  sometimes  heard  it 
argued  that  he  must  be  eighty  at  least  ;  and 
nothing  but  a  reference  book  would  silence  the 
contention. 

As  he  was  fond  of  pointing  out  in  those  little 
speeches  before  the  curtain  that  became  a  fea- 
ture of  his  later  performances,  the  actor's  fame, 
which  is  apt  to  be  evanascent,  was  less  so  in  his 
case  than  in  that  of  most  of  his  fellow-players. 
For  children  had  come  in  troops  to  see  his  im- 
personation of  Rip  Van  Winkle  while  yet  it  was 
a  novelty  ;  their  grandchildren  were  coming 
now  (his  matinee  audiences  consisted  chiefly  of 
children)  ;  and  as  his  first  appearance  m  the 
part  had  been  made  over  forty  years  before, 
and  as  many  of  those  who  saw  it  last  would 
presumably  live  to  be  as  old  as  himself,  he  might 
fairly  hope  to  be  before  the  public,  as  a  living 
presence  or  a  cherished  memory,  for  consider- 
ably more  than  a  century.  Nearly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yeai-s  would  intervene  between  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  and  the  death  of  the 
last  of  his  auditors  who  should  attain  to  his  own 
measure  of  longevity. 

The  year  in  which  Jefferson  was  born  (1829) 
was  not  especially  noteworthy,  but  the  month 
(February)  was  already  illustrious  as  the  natal 
month  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Darwin,  Tenny- 
son, Mendelssohn,  Dickens,  Ruskin,  Lowell,  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  and  a  host  of  lesser  lights.  "  I  can 
almost  say  1  was  born  in  the  theater,"  is  the  first 
word  of  his  autobiography  ;  for  while  his  birth 
actually  occurred  in  a  house  in  Philadelphia,  his 
earliest  recollections  were  connected  with  the 
theater  in  Washington  of  which  his  father  was 
the  manager.  At  first  he  played  behind  the 
scenes  in  the  daytime,  but  at  the  age  of  three 
he  appeared  as  a  "  living  statue  ;  "  and  only  a 
year  later,  being  caught  by  T.  D.  Rice  in  an 
imitation  of  his  own  dancing  "Jim  Crow,"  he 


was  literally  bagged  by  that  pioneer  "  knight  of 
the  burnt  cork  "  and  dumped  down  before  the 
footlights  to  "jump  Jim  Crow"  in  a  costume 
exactly  reproducing  that  of  his  captor. 

The   family   sojourned   for  a  while  in   Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia,  not  Tong  after  this,  and 
then  went  to  New  York  to  live  ;  where,  accord- 
ing to   "Ireland's  Records,"  the  third   Joseph 
Jefferson  appeared  ere  long    in    the    part  of  a 
Greek  pirate, — a  very  formidable  pirate,   aged 
eight  !     But  the  course  of  empire  tends   west- 
ward, and  when  the  pirate  was  a  year  older  his 
family   migrated   in   the  same  direction.     This 
was  in  the  early  days  of  steam  navigation,  when 
the  tedious  trip  from  New  York  to  Chicago  via 
the  raging  Erie  Canal  and  the  Great  Lakes  had 
been  cut  down  to  a  few  weeks  only.     Of  this 
idyllic  liegira  Jefferson  retained  the  liveliest  and 
most   rose-colored  recollection.     When  he  first 
saw  it,  Chicago  had  already  entered  upon  the 
race    for    supremacy   with    New   York,   having 
emerged  from  its  chrysalis  state  as  a  military 
outpost  and   Indian  trading  village  into  a  bus- 
tling town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants.     From 
here  to  Springfield  was  not  a  far  cry  ;  but  when 
the  elder  Jefferson  and  his  partner  went  thither 
and  built  a  new  theater  local  Puritans  secured 
the  passage  of  legislation,  such  as  the  Stratford 
town  council  passed  in  Shakespeare's  day,  im- 
posing a  heavy  fine  on  theatrical  entertainments. 
A  rising  young  lawyer  intervened,  in  their  be- 
half, however,   and  on  learning  that  his  name 
was  Abraham  Lincoln  one  is  not  surprised  at 
the  successful  issue  of  his  efforts. 

The  family  drifted  southward  before  long, 
and  when  Joseph  was  only  thirteen  his  father 
died,  and  the  family  fortunes  were  soon  at  so 
low  an  ebb  that  on  one  occasion  he  and  his 
mother  and  his  half-brother,  the  popular  young 
comedian,  Charles  Burke,  were  abandoned 
several  miles  from  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  by  a 
teamster  who  refused  to  trust  them  for  ten 
dollars  till  they  should  reach  that  town, — a 
sad  descent  from  the  days  when  Mrs.  Jefferson 
had  been  "  one  of  the  most  attractive  stars  in 
America,  the  leading  prima  donna  of  the 
country  !  "  Not  long  afterward,  the  war  with 
Mexico  broke  out,  and  the  Jeffersoas  joined  a 
troupe  of  actors  that  followed  the  American 
army  into  the  enemy's  country.  When  the 
company   disbanded  in   despair  at   Matamoras, 
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THE  LATE  JOSEPH  JEFFERSON. 
(In  the  latter  years  ot  his  life,  even  before  he  had  retired  from  the  stage,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  an  enthusiastic  painter.) 
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one  of  his  fellow-players  joined  with  Jefferson 
and  his  mother  and  sister  in  opening  a  refresh- 
ment counter  in  a  bar-room  and  gambling  den. 
This  proved  an  uncongenial  atmosphere  for  a 
legitimate  comedian,  and  when  a  stray  bullet 
put  the  coffee-pot  out  of  action,  and  a  sporting- 
friend  of  Jefferson's  from  Philadelphia  was 
knifed  before  his  eyes,  he  sold  out  his  interest 
in  the  refreshment  business  and  started  by  boat 
for  New  Orleans.  There  the  sight  of  John  E. 
Owens  in  "A  Kiss  in  the  Dark"  gave  him  a 
pang  of  jealousy,  and  fired  him  with  his  first 
great  ambition  to  be  a  star. 

From  New  Orleans  the  ambitious  youth  made 
his  way  to  Philadelphia,  the  stage  ride  across 
the  Alleghanies  from  Wheeling  to  Cumberland 
occupying  twenty-four  hours,  and  involving 
hardships  difficult  to  appi'ehend  in  these  days  of 
swift  and  luxurious  traveling.  In  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love,  Jefferson  played  nothing,  per- 
haps, less  suited  to  his  peculiar  abilities  than 
one  of  the  chorus  in  an  English  version  of  the 
••Antigone."  Attwenty-two,  beingalreadyamar- 
ried  man  and  a  father,  he  was  fain  to  try  his 
luck  at  theatrical  management,  on  his  own  ac- 
count, in  the  South  ;  then,  after  another  sojourn 
in  Philadelphia,  and  further  experiences  as  a 
manager  in  Baltimore  and  Richmond,  followed 
by  a  prolonged  holiday  trip  to  England  and 
France  (the  country  from  which  his  mother's 
parents  had  come),  he  settled  in  New  York 
again,  where  Laura  Keene  made  him  the  leading 
comedian  of  her  new  theater,  and  where  his  re- 
appearance was  made  as  Dr.  Pangloss  in  "The 
Heir  at  Law."  In  this  role,  which  he  had  first 
essayed  under  the  stage  management  of  John 
(jilbert,  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theater.  Phila- 
delphia, his  success  was  immediate  ;  and  it  was 
one  of  those  in  which  he  was  oftenest  seen  there- 
after. At  the  same  theater,  he  was  observed,  a 
year  later,  by  AVashington  Irving,  then  nearing 
the  end  of  his  long  life  ;  and  the  author  of  the 
••  Sketch-Book  "  was  struck  by  the  player's  re- 
semblance to  his  father  "  in  look,  gesture,  size, 
and  make."  His  accidental  discovery  of  this 
mention  of  his  name  in  the  "  Life  and  Letters  " 
not  long  afterward  marked  a  turning-point  in 
liis  career. 

If  in  this  brief  notice  of  his  work  undue  em- 
phasis seems  to  have  been  laid  upon  Jefferson's 
early  life,  it  should  be  considered  that  the  record 
of  this  period, — usually  neglected  by  his  biog- 
raphers,— throws  most  interesting  side  lights  on 
dramatic  conditions  in  America  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  last  century.  Comparatively  recent 
as  that  period  is, — for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  a  very  old  man  when 
he  passed  away, — the  circumstances  in  which  the 


playing  fraternity  pursued  their  vocation  wei'e 
as  different  from  present  conditions  as  if  a  wide 
gulf  of  time  intervened  between  the  forties  and 
the  present  year  of  grace.  Barn-storming  meant 
something  very  different  then  from  what  it 
means  to-day  :  its  signification  was  more  nearly 
literal,  and  Jefferson  actually  gave  "  The  Lady 
of  Lyons  "  and  "  The  Spectre  Bridegroom  "  in 
a  barn  in  Mississippi.  Traveling  bands  of  play- 
ers wandered  about  the  country,  not  only  in 
railway  trains,  but  in  boats  and  stages.  Smoky 
lamps  oftener  than  gas  jets  illumined  their  per- 
formances. It  was  still  the  age  of  stock  com- 
panies, and  of  salaries  which,  even  if  regularly 
paid,  would  scarcely  attract  a  twentieth-century 
office  boy.  In  no  respect  has  the  change  been 
more  marked  than  m  the  improved  social  posi- 
tion of  the  actor  of  to-day. 

The  picture  painted  by  Jefferson  of  the  really 
primitive  conditions  that  obtained  when  his  ca- 
reer began,  and  for  many  years  thereafter,  is 
none  too  highly  colored.  At  almost  every  point 
it  finds  corroboration  in  the  autobiographies  of 
two  other  veterans  of  the  stage,  one  still  happily 
with  us  (Mr.  J.  H.  Stoddart,  his  senior  by  six- 
teen months),  the  other  quite  recently  passed 
away  (Mrs.  G.  H.  Gilbert,  who  was  born  a  few 
years  earlier).  In  reading  their  recollections  of 
stage  life  in  England,  one  seems  to  be  hearing 
of  things  that  happened  in  the  eighteenth  rather 
than  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  the  feeling  is 
pretty  much  the  same  in  following  their  accounts 
of  the  plays,  the  players,  and  the  playhouses 
with  which  they  became  acquainted  on  arriving 
in  this  country — Mrs.  Gilbert  in  1849  and  Mr. 
Stoddart  five  years  later.  Not  only  have  phys- 
ical conditions  been  revolutionized  since  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson could  be  thrilled  by  the  mere  receipt  of  a, 
telegram,  but  a  radical  change  has  been  effected 
even  in  the  organization  of  dramatic  companies. 
Then,  one  man  in  his  time  played  an  infinity  of 
parts,  ranging  sometimes,  in  a  single  evening, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stoddart,  from  Sir  Har- 
court  Courtly,  in  "London  Assurance,"  to  the 
comic  baker  in  a  pantomime.  (This  was  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  same  thing  might  readily  have 
happened  here.) 

The  star  system  has  superseded  the  stock  as 
completely,  and  apparently  as  irrevocably,  as 
the  electric  trolley  has  displaced  the  horse-car. 
Jefferson  himself  was  one  of  the  first  to  or- 
ganize a  "combination"  company,  the  arguments 
for  which  he  marshals  with  force  and  conviction, 
claiming  that  his  own  responsibility  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  star  system  must  be  shared  by 
no  less  a  man  than  Shakespeare, — not  Shake- 
speare the  actor  and  manager  so  much  as 
Shakespeare  the  dramatist,  the  interest  in  whose 
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plays  almost  always  centers  in  one  or  two  char- 
acters. 

A  still  more  recent  evolution,  or  devolution, 
by  which  the  control  of  the  best  theaters  through- 
out the  country  has  passed  from  the  individuals, 
many  of  them  actor-managers,  who  formerly 
exercised  it,  into  the  hands  of  a  speculative  syn- 
dicate, is  one  with  which  he  had  little  or  no  sym- 
pathy, though  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  op- 
pose it  with  effective  persistency.  He  was  never 
a  fighter,  and  saw  no  reason,  apparently,  for  risk- 
ing his  personal  fortunes  in  a  struggle  against 
what  seemed  to  be  an  irresistible,  if  not  a  desir- 
able, commercial  tendency. 

But  to  return  to  the  story  of  Jefferson's  career. 
Even  in  his  youth  he  had  seen  the  advisability 
of  identifying  himself  with  a  purely  American 
character,  in  a  play  by  an  American  author  ; 
and  when,  some  time  after  his  successful  imper- 
sonation of  Asa  Trenchard  in  "  Our  American 
Cousin," — a  play  in  which,  however,  his  own 
performance  was  gradually  eclipsed  by  that  of 
Sothern  as  Lord  Dundreanj, — he  came  upon  Ir- 
ving's  allusion  to  himself,  it  set  him  thinking 
along  a  line  that  led  directly  to  the  ''  Sketch- 
Book,"  and  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  story 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle's  long  sleep.  These  had 
been  tested,  though  not  thoroughly,  by  his  father 
and  his  brother,  among  others,  and  Jefferson 
immediately  procured  the  two  or  three  plays  that 
had  been  based  on  Irving's  version  of  the  old 
Harz  Mountains  legend  and  constructed  a  new 
one  for  himself.  The  production  of  this  piece 
at  Washington,  where  it  was  favorably  received, 
while  convincing  him  of  its  merits,  at  the  same 
time  disclosed  its  defects.  After  a  professional 
sojourn  of  several  years  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  while  the  Civil  War  raged  at  home,  and 
a  glimpse  of  South  America  and  Panama,  he  took 
the  play  to  England,  got  Dion  Boucicault  to  re- 
vise it,  and  produced  it  in  London  with  a  suc- 
cess that  exceeded  his  fondest  expectations.  This 
was  just  forty  years  ago  ;  and  thenceforth  Joe 
Jefferson  and  Rip  Van  Winkle  were  as  insepa- 
rably connected  in  men's  thoughts  as  Chang  and 
Eng,  the  Siamese  twins. 

Jefferson's  main  contribution  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  play,  apart  from  his  wonderfully 
sympathetic  presentation  of  the  leading  charac- 
ter, was  the  emphasizing  of  the  ghostly  nature 
of  •  Ilendrik  Hudson's  gnome-like  crew,  with 
whom  he  drinks  in  the  mountains  before  falling 
asleep.  In  earlier  stage  versions  of  the  legend, 
they  had  both  sung  and  spoken  ;  in  his,  they 
were  voiceless,  and  no  little  ingenuity  was  re- 
quired to  devise  speeches  which  they  could  an- 


swer with  a  nod.  The  result,  it  may  be  noted, 
is  an  act  unique  upon  the  stage,  in  that  only  one 
of  the  characters  speaks,  while  the  rest  converse 
in  dumb  show.  By  this  means  a  distinct  line  is 
drawn  between  the  domestic  scenes  in  the  play 
and  those  in  which  the  poetic  and  romantic  ele- 
ment is  dominant.  The  creation  of  a  character 
that  will  live  as  long  as  any  known  in  American 
literature  was  no  less  Jefferson's  work  than  Ir- 
ving's,— though  he  himself  admitted  Boucicault's 
liberal  contribution  to  the  value  of  the  medium. 
Had  he  achieved  nothing  else,  he  would  have 
won  such  immortality  as  players  can  ;  but  he 
demonstrated  his  ability  and  versatility  by  per- 
foi'mances  of  Boh  Acres,  Caleb  Plumnier,  and  JJr. 
Pangloss, — to  name  but  these  three  among  his 
various  impersonations,- — that  were  second  only 
in  brilliancy  and  popularity  to  that  in  which  his 
greatest  fame  was  won.  Doubtless  he  was  well 
advised  in  repeating,  year  in  and  year  out,  his 
presentation  of  a  part  that  at  least  two  gen- 
erations have  known  and  loved  ;  for  it  was  a 
flawless  work  of  art,  and  has  given  more  pleas- 
ure to  a  greater  number  of  people  than  any  other 
dramatic  entertainment  for  which  a  single  per- 
son has  been  mainly  responsible. 

On  such  a  point  as  this  it  is  interesting  to 
have  the  testimony  of  a  brother  actor,  and  there 
is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Stoddart's  "  Recollections  of 
a  Player  "  that  should  be  read  by  all  who  think 
Mr.  Jefferson  owed  it  to  his  pi'ofession  to  strike 
out  new  paths  as  a  player,  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained upon  the  boards. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  career,  I  think,  stands  apart  from  all 
others.  ...  In  my  early  association  with  him,  we  were 
both  stock  actors  with  Miss  Laura  Keene,  and  I  had 
every  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  a  great  variety  of 
characters,  and  in  all  thought  him  preeminent.  His 
effects  were  Jeffersonian,  and  you  were  left  very  little 
in  doubt  of  the  actor's  identity  ;  but  his  renditions 
were  all  so  free  from  claptrap  and  so  thoroughly  artis- 
tic that  to  me,  whether  in  serious  matter,  legitimate 
comedy,  or  farce,  he  was  always  delightful.  I  have 
frequently  heard  members  of  the  profession  regret 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  confined  himself  to  two  or  three 
parts, — in  fact,  almost  to  one, — and  declare  that  he 
should  have  given  the  public  new  material.  I  do  not 
think  so. 

''  Joe  "  Jefferson,  as  he  was  endearingly  called, 
was  a  many-sided  man.  Eminent  chiefly  as  an 
actor,  he  was  also  an  accomplisiied  painter  and 
an  admirable  writer,  his  autobiogx-aphy  being 
one  of  the  best  things  of  its  kind  in  the  lan- 
guage. A  lover  of  nature  and  of  sport,  he  was 
still  more  a  lover  of  his  kind,  and  his  genius 
and  gentleness  combined  to  make  him  the  best- 
loved  American  of  his  day. 
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T( )  acliieve  supreme  success  in  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  arts,  in  a  foreign  country 
whose  language  had  to  be  acquired  after  her 
tliirtieth  year,  is  a  triumph  reserved  for  but  few. 
One  of  these  few  is  Madame  Helena  Modjeska, 
the  Polish  actress  w'hose  farewell  "  benefit,"  given 
in  New  York  last  month,  called  forth  such  ex- 
pressions of  praise  and  esteem  from  artists  and 
art-lovers  the  world  over. 

In  reply  to  the  tribute  that  she  was  the  great 
est  living  actress,  Bernhardt  is  I'eported  to  have 
recently  declared  that  she  must  share  primacy 
in  the  dramatic  art  to-day  with  Madame  Duse 
and  Madame  Modjeska.  The  Polish  artiste,  who 
years  ago  won  and  has  since  kept  the  admira- 
tion and  affection  of  her  adopted  countrymen, 
is  possessed  of  a  rare  genius.T — a  genius  that  has 
not  shirked  work.  Her  art,  characterized  as  it 
has  ever  been  by  tragic  power,  purity  of  aim, 
grace  and  delicacy,  has  placed  her  in  the  same 
class  with  Kachel  and  Ristori  ;  but  beyond  her 
art  is  her  fine,  interesting  personality,  and  the 
great  capacity  for  work  which  has  enabled  her 
to  win  the  highest  triumph  in  a  tongue  not 
her  own. 

Madame  Helena  Modjeska,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Opid,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Cracow,  Aus- 
trian Poland,  and  married  at  an  early  age 
an  actor  named  Modrzejewski,  who  soon  after- 
ward died,  leaving  her  with  a  baby  son.  This 
boy  (Ralph)  came  to  the  United  States  with  his 
mother,  and  is  at  present  a  well-known  civil  en- 
gineer in  Chicago.  Later.  Madame  Modjeska 
(by  common  consent  tlie  difficult  Polish  form  of 
the  name  has  been  abandoned  for  the  simpler 
English  form)  married  her  present  husband, 
Charles  Chlapowski,  a  Polish  journalist  of  con- 
siderable reputation  for  patriotism.  He  is  known 
in  this  country  as  Count  Bozenta,  from  his  an- 
cestral title. 

Madame  Modjeska's  career  has  been  a  varied 
and  active  one.  Beginning  with  a  "  benefit " 
organized  by  amateurs  for  some  iinfortunate 
miners  in  Poland,  her  progress  was  steady  and 
sure.  Her  success  at  this  amateur  performance 
was  so  great  that  she  decided  to  adopt  the  stage 
as  her  vocation.  At  her  second  amateur  per- 
formance, a  famous  Polish  actor  and  dramatic 
author,  appreciating  her  ability,  arranged  for  her 
dramatic  career,  which  really  began  with  a  tour  of 
her  native  province  of  Galicia.  Her  first  great 
triumph  was  achieved  at  the  Imperial  Theater,  in 
Warsaw,  in  1868.     The  theater  organization  in 


the  Polish  capital  was  large,  and  the  artistic 
force,  chiefly  recruited  from  the  dramatic  schools 
of  the  city,  were  professionally  jealous  of  out- 
siders. After  considerable  difficulty,  Modjeska 
was  engaged  for  a  series  of  performances  in  lead- 
ing parts.  The  rest  of  the  organization  was  vio- 
lently opposed  to  her  appearance,  and  determined 
upon  her  failure.  The  newspapers  of  the  city 
attacked  her  as  a  provincial  amateur,  but  as  her 
dramatic  ambition  was  concentrated  on  the  na- 
tional Polisli  stage,  she  determined  to  risk  all  in 
an  attempt  to  win  Warsaw.  The  management 
chose  her  to  play  "  Adrienne  Lecouvreur."  one 
of  the  most  difficult  in  the  range  of  any  actress. 
It  had  been  played  in  Warsaw  by  Rachel,  and 
the  public  remembered  the  magnificent  perform- 
ance of  the  French  actress.  Modjeska  describes 
with  what  fear  and  trembling  she  trod  the  stage 
that  night,  but,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  and 
criticism,  she  won  the  battle  and  rendered  a  part 
equal  to  that  of  the  great  Rachel. 

Soon  after  this,  her  patriotic  attitude  and  the 
vigorous  journalistic  writings  of  her  husband 
gave  offense  to  the  Russian  and  German  govern- 
ments, and  they  both  left  Poland  for  the  United 
States  (in  1876).  Modjeska's  intention  was  to 
establish,  near  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  a  Utopian  col- 
ony in  which  they  and  their  Polish  compatriots 
in  the  United  States  might  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  liberty.  Henrik  Sienkiewicz,  the  now  famous 
author  of  "Quo  Vadis "  and  Polish  historical 
novels,  was  with  Modjeska  in  this  enterprise, 
and  his  book  "Letters  from  America"  is  full  of 
his  impressions  and  experiences  of  this  experi- 
ment. The  Arcadian  idyl  was  not  a  success,  and, 
with  almost  all  her  resources  exhausted,  Mod- 
jeska conceived  tlie  bold  idea  of  going  to  San 
Francisco  to  study  English  for  the  American 
stage.  This  was  in  1877.  By  diligent  study, 
she  so  soon  mastered  the  English  language  that 
m  six  months  she  was  able  to  perform  intelli- 
gibly before  American  audiences.  It  was  through 
the  veteran  manager,  John  McCullough,  that 
Modjeska  first  came  upon  the  California  stage. 

In  1  880,  desiring  to  secure  an  English  indorse- 
ment of  her  American  success,  Modjeska  went 
to  London,  and  soon  achieved  triumph  at  the 
Court  Theater,  in  the  British  capital.  Two  years 
later,  she  returned  to  the  United  States,  where 
she  has  since  lived.  Once  every  two  years  she  has 
been  accustomed  to  journey  to  her  native  coun- 
try to  play  in  the  theaters  of  Cracow  and  Lem- 
berg,  Austrian  Poland;  Posen,  German  Poland, 
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and  Warsaw,  Russian  Po- 
land. About  twelve  years 
ago,  she  delivered  a  speech 
in  Chicago  on  a  Polish  polit- 
ical subject,  and  when,  later 
on,  she  visited  AVarsaw  the 
students  gave  her  a  great  ova- 
tion, drawing  her  carriage 
through  the  streets  with  their 
own  hands.  In  this  the  Rus- 
sian Government  saw  a  dan- 
gerous political  demonstra- 
tion, and  in  consequence 
forbade  Madame  Modjeska 
to  appear  in  public  anywhere 
in  the  empire,  particularly  in 
the  Polish  provinces.  Later 
on,  Madame  Modjeska  was 
also  debarred  from  perform- 
ing in  Germany. 

Modjeska's  method  of 
studying  for  a  character  is 
her  own,  and  is  extremely  in- 
teresting from  a  psycholog- 
ical standpoint.  She  has  a 
remarkable  power  of  self- 
concentration.  While  study- 
ing a  character  she  is  to  rep- 
resent on  the  stage,  she  lit- 
erally places  herself  in  the 
situation  created  by  the  au- 
thor. She  lives  in  ttie  same 
conditions,  and  is  unable  to 
think  of  anything  else  dur- 
ing her  studies.  While  she 
IS  studying  a  Shakespearean 
role,  even  when  interrupted 
by  the  demands  of  her  every- 
day life,  she  acts  and  talks 
in  the  manner  and  language 
of  the  character  she  has  been 
studying.  Although  her  re- 
pertoire is  a  varied  and  ex- 
tensive one,  the  roles  in  which 
she  is  best  known  among 
Americans  are  those  of  Mar;/ 
Sfuart ;  Catharine,  in  "Henry 
A'lIL,"  and  Lady  Macbeth. 

At  the  "benefit "  given  her  in  New  York  last 
month,  some  of  the  most  eminent  dramatic  and 
musical  artists  of  the  world  appeared.  An  ad- 
dress was  made  by  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  in 
which  he  said  :  "  In  you  the  art  of  acting  in  our 
day  has  rejoiced  in  one  of  its  loftiest  exponents. 
Shakespeare  has  found  in  you  an  interpreter 
worthy  of  his  most  exquisite  and  thrilling  im- 
aginations." 

Madame  Modjeska  lives  on  a  fine  country  es- 
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tate  known  as  Ai'den.  in  Orange  County.  Califor- 
nia, near  Los  Angeles,  with  Mexican  rough  riders 
and  cowboys  for  her  neighbors.  There  she  en- 
joys complete  freedom  and  quietude,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  her  great  library,  she  is  preparing  lier 
autobiography.  Pier  husband  is  dee})ly  interest- 
ed in  agricultural  matters,  and  is  a  successful 
farmer  according  to  the  most  exacting  American 
standards.  They  are  both  great  admirers  of 
American  ideals  and  the  American  people. 


COUNT   CASSINI,    TYPICAL    RUSSIAN    DIPLOMAT. 


ONE  of  Kussia's  diplomats,  of  foreign  |)areiit 
age  but  enthusiastic  i)atriotisni,  wlio  has 
performed  gi'eat  services  foi-  his  country  and 
earned  the  personal  thanks  of  the  Czar  Nicholas, 
is  Count  Arthur  Pavlovich  Cassini.  After  half 
a  century  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  coun- 
try, the  last  seven  years  of  which  have  been 
spent  as  Russian  representative  at  Washington, 
Count  Cassini,  Master  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Court,  Ambassador  Extraoi'dinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  and  personal  representative  of 
the  Czar  to  the  United  States,  has  been  trans- 
ferred, and  will  this  month  leave  for  St.  Peters- 
burg to  present  a  personal  oral  report  to  the 
Czar,  after  which  he  will  proceed  to  his  new  post 
in  Madrid,  to  be  succeeded  at  Washington  by 
Baron  Rosen. 

Count  Cassini  is  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and 
fifty  of  these  years  have  been  spent  in  the  Rus- 
sian foreign  service.  In  1854,  young  Arthur 
Cassini  took  a  minor  post  in  the  ministry  of 
finance,  and  the  next  year  was  transferred  to  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  He  passed  through 
various  grades  in  European  capitals,  always  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  exemplary  zeal  in  his 
country's  cause,  and  in  1891  was  appointed  to 
the  very  responsible  post  of  Russian  minister  at 
Peking.  It  was  while  in  the  Chinese  capital 
that  Count  Cassini  became  famous  as  the  father 
of  Russia's  Manchurian  policy.  It  was  he  who 
drafted  the  famous  "Manchurian  Convention." 
Referring  to  his  services  in  China,  the  Czar,  in 
his  jubilee  congratulation  letter,  said  ;  "  With 
tact  and  true  understanding  of  Russia's  interests 
so  characteristic  of  yourself,  you  have  aided, 
coping  against  difficult  political  circumstances, 
in  the  solution  of  important  problems."  Count 
Cassini  was  appointed  Russian  minister  in 
1897,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  the  position  of 
ambassador  to  the  United  States.  He  arrived 
in  this  country  just  as  the  war  with  Spain  was 
about  closing.  Coming  from  Peking,  where 
American  interests  had  begun  to  increase  rapidly 
as  a  result  of  our  naval  victories  in  Pacific  waters. 
Count  Cassini  arrived  in  Washington  in  time  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  new  impetus  to  our  na- 
tional life. 

"  There  have  been  clouds  on  the  horizon  dur- 
ing my  stay  in  America,"  said  he  to  the  writer, 
in  the  course  of  an  interview  in  the  rooms  of 
the  elegant  Russian  embassy  in  Washington. 
"  Particu'larly  difficult  were  the  moments  when 
the  question  of  presenting  a  petition  in  the 
Kishinev  matter  was  being  discussed,  and  when 
American  sympathy  with  Japan  in  the  present 


war  l)ecame  strikingly  evident  in  the  press.  But 
there  are  hard  moments  in  the  history  of  all 
great  peoples.  Clouds  will  pass,  and,  thanks  to 
the  always  eminently  correct  attitude  of  the 
American  Government  and  the  good  sense  of 
the  American  people,  these  clouds  have  either 
passed  or  are  passing.  The  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  are  cordial,  and 
the  relations  between  the  two  peoples  are  be- 
coming better  all  the  time.  For  historic  as  well 
as  other  reasons,  the  United  States  and  Russia 
ought  to  be  friends."  Many  times,  Count  Cas- 
sini asserted,  he  has  seen  striking  evidences  of 
Russian  friendship  for  Americans.  "  I  do  not 
know  why  it  is,"  said  he,  "  but  for  Frenchmen 
and  Americans  there  is  always  a  warm  welcome 
with  the  Russian  people.  As  for  myself,  these 
seven  years  spent  in  the  American  capital  have 
been  the  pleasantest  of  my  whole  diplomatic 
career.  I  can  say,  honestly  and  apart  from 
complimentary  phrases,  that  they  form  the 
brightest  spot  in  half  a  century  of  foreign  life 
for  my  government.  I  am  very  fond  of  the 
American  people,  and,  although  I  expect  to 
rest  and  perhaps  have  a  somewhat  easier  time 
in  Madrid,  I  regard  my  departure  from  Wash- 
ington with  deep  and  sincei-e  regret." 

Dignified,  but  frank  and  genial,  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  boy.  Count  Cassini  is  perhaps  a 
perfect  representative  of  the  charming  gentleman 
and  suave  diplomat  with  which  Russia  is  so 
richly  blessed  among  her  statesmen.  Probably 
no  foreign  minister,  not  even  the  Spanish  minis- 
ter during  our  war  with  Spain,  had  a  position 
requiring  so  much  delicacy,  tact,  and  genuine 
diplomatic  gifts  as  Count  Cassini  at  the  time  of 
the  Kishinev  disturbances  and  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  he  has  sustained  his  posi- 
tion with  dignity  and  ability,  loyalty  to  his  own 
government,  and  satisfaction  to  that  to  which  he 
is  accredited.  Count  Cassini  is  a  born  aristocrat, 
and  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  autocratic  regime. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  and  while  it  may  be 
difficult  for  him  to  fully  sympathize  with  the 
present  Liberal  movement  in  the  empire,  he  is 
frank  to  admit  that  many  reforms  are  necessary, 
and,  moreover,  maintains  that  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment is  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  for  such 
reforms.  But  with  a  people  like  the  Russians, 
he  points  out,  so  diverse  in  race,  and,  in  the 
main,  so  untrained  in  educational  and  political 
matters,  it  is  necessary  to  go  very  slowly.  Real 
reforms  will  be  brought  about  as  the  government 
is  able  to  elaborate  them  and  put  them  into  exe- 
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cution.  A  beginning  lias  been  made  in  tiie  very 
important  matter  of  greater  facilities  for  tfie 
exercise  of  that  religious  toleration  which  has 
always  been  the  principle  of  the  Russian  state. 

Count  Cassini  is  proud  of  liaving  contributed 
to  the  bringing  about  of  a  better  understanding 
between  Americans  and  Russians.     He  believes 


that  if  the  Russian  people  and  the  conditions  of 
life  in  the  Russian  Empire  were  made  more  intel- 
ligible to  Americans  there  would  be  greater  sym- 
pathy between  the  two  peoples.  However,  he 
firmly  believes  that  a  clear  understanding  of 
Russia  and  the  Russians  is  becoming  more  and 
more  widespread  in  this  country. 


JAPAN'S    REPRESENTATIVE   AT   WASHINGTON. 


WHILE  the  report  that  the  Japanese  minis- 
try at  Washington  has  been  raised  to  the 
I'ank  of  an  embassy  is  pi'emature,  it  is  neverthe- 
less regarded  as  certain  in  diplomatic  circles 
tliat  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  representative 
of  the  Mikado  in  this  country  will  be  made  an 
ambassador.  The  present  Japanese  minister  to 
this  country,  the  Hon.  Kogoro  Takahira,  has 
had  a  dignified  and  successful  career,  and  his 
services  to  his  country,  as  well  as  his  popular 
ity  among  Americans,  it  is  believed  in  Wash- 
ington, entitle  him  to  be  the  first  Japanese 
ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

The  diplomatic  service  of  Japan  as  at  present 
constituted  is  less  than  forty  years  old.  Before 
the  reign  of  the  present  emperor,  Japan  had 
scarcely  any  intercourse  with  the  outside  world, 
and  no  foreign  diplomacy  per  se.  About  1870, 
however,  a  representative  service  on  the  general 
lines  of  those  constituting  European  services 
was  established,  and  to-day  there  is  a  career  for 
a  young  man  m  the  diplomatic  organization  of 
Japan.  As  yet,  the  empire  has  only  ministries 
abroad, — no  embassies.  The  first  ambassador, 
it  is  intended,  will  be  accredited  to  this  country, 
which  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  best 
friend  of  Japan  among  the  nations. 

The  career  and  experience  of  Mr.  Kogoro  Ta- 
kahira embraces  most  of  the  vaided  changes  in 
modern  Japanese  history.  In  his  early  youth 
he  felt  keenly  and  deeply  the  ancient  feudal  life 
of  Samurai  and  Shogun,  and  when  Japan  aban- 
doned the  old  order  and  set  her  face  toward 
the  new  he  swung  into  and  developed  with  the 
new  national  life.  Mr.  Takahira  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  the  diplomat  and  gentleman  of  the  far 
East.  His  culture  and  training  are  many-sided, — 
he  IS  learned  m  Chinese  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture, he  is  a  thorough  scholar  in  the  intricate 
literature  of  his  own  country,  and  he  speaks  and 
writes  fluently  in  several  European  languages. 

Mr.  Takahira  is  not  of  the  titled  class, — he  has 
risen  from  the  ranks.  Entering  the  imperial 
diplomatic  service  in  1876,  after  a  thorough  edu- 
cation at  the  Japanese  capital,  he  was  appointed 
attache  to  the  Japanese  legation  in  Washington, 
becoming  secretary  of  that  legation  in  1881. 
Two  years  later,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  foreign  office.  Later,  he  held  a  number  of 
important  posts,  including  those  of  charge  d'af- 
faires in  Korea  (1885),  consul-general  at  New 
York  (1891),  minister  resident  to  Holland  ( 1 892), 
minister  to  Italy  (1894),  minister  to  Austria 
(1896),  vice-minister  for  foreign  affairs  (1899), 
and  minister  to  the  United  States  (1900). 


The  Japanese  minister  is  a  man  of  middle 
age,  of  a  strong,  well-built  frame,  but  broken 
somewhat  from  his  experience  of  last  winter, 
when  he  was  operated  on  for  appendicitis.  Tact- 
ful and  diplomatic,  a  dignified  diplomat  through 
and  through,  Mr.  Takahira  has  creditably  repre- 
sented Japanese  interests  throughout  the  present 
difficult  period  of  the  war.  He  has  only  cour- 
teous expressions  of  appreciation  for  the  admi- 
rable qualities  of  the  Russian  people,  whom  he 
understands  thoroughly.  He  does  not  look  for 
peace  in  the  near  future,  but  says  that  Japan  is. 
ready  and  prepared  to  continue  the  conflict  as 
long  as  may  be  necessary.  As  to  the  possibility 
which  has  been  suggested  of  a  Russo-Japanese 
alliance  after  peace  has  been  concluded,  Mr. 
Takahira  declares  this  can  never  be.  The  Jap- 
anese people,  he  points  out,  have  been  educated, 
politically,  along  Anglo-Saxon  lines,  and  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  change  this  national  bent.  A 
Franco-Russian  alliance  might  be  possible,  but  a 
Russo-Japanese  alliance  never. 

A  firm  believer  in  the  stability  and  permanence 
of  Japanese- American  friendship,  the  ministei-  de- 
clares that  there  need  never  be  any  real  rivalry, 
political  or  economic,  between  the  two  peoples. 
"Japan,"  he  said,  in  a  recent  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  the  so-called  "  yellow  peril "' — 
"Japan  feels  very  near  to  the  United  States. 
This  friendliness  began  with  the  visit  of  Com- 
modore Perry  to  our  shores,  and  it  has  been 
greatly  increased  and  deepened  by  the  associa- 
tion of  the  armies  of  Japan  and  the  United 
States  in  the  recent  movement  to  safeguard  the 
highest  interests  of  civilization  in  the  East.  The 
American  nation  is  now  an  Eastern  power,  and 
her  interests  are  very  closely  related  to  those  of 
Japan.  There  is  room  for  both  of  us  in  the 
trade  of  the  Orient.  We  have  much  that  we 
can  sell  to  you  ;  you  have  much  that  we  want 
to  buy.  Our  trade  will  be  limited  by  our  ability 
to  produce,  and  you  can  produce  much  that  the 
Orient  wants.  Of  course,  there  will  be  sharp 
competition  in  certain  fields  of  commerce,  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  United  States  will  profit  by 
Japan's  missionary  labors  in  China  and  Korea. 
I  expect  that  Japan  will  benefit  by  the  Ameri- 
can development  of  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii, 
and  the  United  States  will  reap  advantages  from 
the  Japanese  opening  up  of  Formosa.  We  de- 
sire to  improve  our  commercial  relations  with 
all  countries,  but  particularly  with  the  United 
States.  Japan  feels  more  and  more  convinced 
that  for  trade  she  must  eventually  look  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  that  the  greatest  of 
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waters  must  be  dominated  in  the  near  future  by 
the  mercliant  vessels  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
United  States."  As  to  the  possibility  of  a  mili- 
tarized China,  under  the  leadership  of  Japan, 
advancing  against  Europe,  the  minister  laugh- 
ingly said  :  "We  Japanese  are  not  so  foolish  as  to 


believe  that  any  two  nations  of  tlie  East  in  com- 
bination could  successfully  resist  the  might  of  the 
united  West ;  and,  besides,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  unite  China,  with  her  diversity  of  races  and 
tongues.  Lastly,  we  would  not  do  it  if  we 
could  " 


THE  LARGER  PROBLEM  BEFORE  ADMIRAL  TOGO. 


KY   ADACHI    KINNOSUKK 


NEARLY  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  the  supieuu' 
command  of  the  combined  squadrons  of 
Nippon  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  modest  man, 
small  in  stature,  named  Togo  Heihachiro.  In 
making  this  appointment  his  majesty  the  Em 
peror  said  to  the  admiral  :  "Here  it  is,  the  life 
and  future  of  Nippon  ;  we  place  them  in  your 
hands." 

^Vhat  the  admiral  has  done  in  the  way  of 
fighting  in  the  present  war  has  pleased  his 
countrymen  ;  not  in  the  least  has  it  surprised 
them.  Those  achievements  of  his  were  nothing- 
more  than  were  expected  of  him.  At  other 
times,  in  the  much  more  trying  days,  ten  years 
ago,  of  the  famous  battle  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  he 
did  quite  as  much.  AVhy,  then,  did  not  tht; 
outside  world  know  something  about  him  be- 
fore the  present  war  ?  You  can  ask  the  question 
of  the  outside  world.  To  be  a  sea  soldier,  even 
a  perfect  sailor,  as  the  looseness  of  the  rhetoric 
goes. — brave,  able,  a  master  of  his  art, — this  is 
a  rather  elementary  qualification  in  the  guardian 
of  a  nation's  life  and  her  future.  Admiral 
Togo's  handling  of  the  battles  has  been  much 
more  remarkable  for  the  statesmanship  of  it  all 
than  for  mei-e  soldierly  qualities  and  ability. 
His  flagship,  the  Mikasa,  houses,  to  all  appear- 
ances, the  Japanese  foreign  office. 

Since  the  historic  8th  of  February,  1904,  Ad- 
miral Togo  and  his  vessels  have  met  the  Rus- 
sians more  than  once.  Only  once,  on  the  1  0th 
of  August,  did  the  Nippon  admiral  see  fit  to 
risk  his  heavier  ships  in  a  rather  serious  en 
gagement.  The  story  of  the  naval  engagements 
of  the  present  war  reads  as  preliminary  skirmish- 
ings,— so  far  as  the  Nippon  side  is  concerned. 
And  who  knows  that  it  may  not  turn  out  to 
be  such  ?  Even  before  the  opening  of  the  sail 
war,  the  officers  of  Nippon  whose  duty  it  was  to 
Icnow  knew  that  practically  the  entire  fighting- 
force  of  the  Czar,  a  force  of  unquestioned  effi- 
ciency, was  either  already  in  the  waters  of  Port 
.Vrthur  and  the  Pacific  or  on  its  way  to  the  far 
East  ;  that  what  remained  of  liussia's  fleet  was 
gi-«;;it  mainly  on  paper. 

ADMIRAL    TOGO    AS    A    STATESMAN. 

Admiral  Togo  has  been  saying,  not  by  words 
of  mouth  or  of  ink,  but  by  that  language  which 
any  schoolboy  can  tell  you  is  much  more  elo- 
quent than  words,  that  the  real  enemy  he  is  ex- 
pected to  meet,  and  upon  which  he  is  wdling  to 


pitch  his  entire  strength  and  resources,  is  as  yet 
below  the  horizon.  The  joint  note  of  the  triple 
alliance  of  Germany,  Russia,  and  France  which 
crowned  our  victorious  arms  with  the  defeat  of 
a  coward  was  a  bitter  medicine.  Ten  years  ago, 
that  was.  Whatever  happens  is  for  the  best.  It 
was  a  healthy  lesson.  The  ghost  of  that  lesson 
has  been  always  wandering  through  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  nation.  With  the  people  of  Nippon 
there  is  one  sin  that  can  never  be  either  for- 
given or  forgotten.  It  is  the  sin  against  the 
honor  of  the  sun-round  flag.  It  is  small  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Admiral  Togo  has  been  fighting- 
like  a  man  whose  chief  enemy  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  peace  negotiations  with  Russia  ;  as 
if  the  imposing  might  of  the  Pacific  squadrons 
of  the  Czar  were  nothing  but  a  preliminary  cur- 
tain-raiser to  the  real  drama  ;  as  if  he  were  quite 
ignorant  as  to  the  exact  power  of  his  final  and 
most  formidable  antagonist,  whose  name  or  na- 
tionality lie  at  present  knows  not. 

THE  FACTORS  IN  THE  NAVAL  PROBLEM. 

So  far  as  we  can  see  to-day  (May  20),  these 
are  the  courses  open  to  Admiral  Rozhestvenski  : 
(1)  He  can,  if  he  wish,  go  to  A^ladivostok  by 
the  shortest  and  most  ticklish  way,  which  skirts 
up  along  the  coasts  of  China  and  Korea,  and 
which  leads  through  the  Formosa  and  Korea 
straits  ;  (2)  he  can  go  to  the  same  destination 
by  steaming  out  into  the  Pacific  and  passing 
between  Formosa  and  the  Philippines,  and 
through  the  Tsugaru  Strait  l)etween  Hokkaido 
and  Hondo  ;  (3)  he  can  enjoy  his  summer 
cruises  in  the  waters  off  Indo-China,  and 
patiently  wait  the  coming  of  the  winter,  which 
would  afford  him  a  little  pleasanter  clime  in 
that  portion  of  the  world,  meanwhile  devoting 
his  time  and  energy  to  improving  the  morals  of 
neutral  commerce  in  contraband  goods  :  (4)  he 
can  detach  a  few  of  his  faster  and  lighter  ships 
and  send  them  through  the  Pacific  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Vladivostok,  and  these  ships  can, — pro- 
vided, always,  they  escape  a  sudden  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Nippon  vessels, — do  much  to 
disturb  the  commerce  upon  the  Pacific,  and  they 
can  also,  by  means  of  this  demonstration,  try  to 
lure  a  certain  portion  of  the  Nippon  ships  from 
their  concentration  ;  (.j)  Admiral  Rozhestvenski 
can  also  steam  north  in  search  of  Admiral  Togo 
and  his  principal  squadrons,  with  the  deter- 
mination  to   force  the  issue  ;    (,G)    he  can  also, 
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after  a  stay  of  a  few  montlis 
in  the  Indo-China  waters, — 
not  in  the  territorial  waters 
of  France,  of  course, — and, 
finding  out  to  his  tliorough 
satisfaction  and  that  of  St. 
Petersburg  that  tliis  means 
of  bringing  about  a  dramatic 
moment  for  peace  negotia- 
tions which  would  result  m 
honorable  peace  to  Russia  is 
a  failure,  steam  the  long  way 
back  to  Libau. 

Now,  the  ultimate  end  foi- 
both  Togo  and  Rozhestvenski 
is  always  to  bring  about  the 
best  possible  situation  each 
for  his  own  country.  To 
gain  the  command  of  the  sea 
for  the  Russian  admiral  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective methods  by  which  to 
bring  this  war  to  a  happy 
close.  Can  he  attain  this 
end  by  making  his  way  into 
Vladivostok  ?  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  Russian  ad- 
miral gain  Vladivostok  with 
all  his  ships  without  mishap. 
After  that,  let  us  face  these 
facts  :  A'ladivostok  is  infe- 
rior as  a  port  to  what  Port 
Arthur'  was  at  the  time  of 
the  beginning  of  hostilities. 
The  Port  Arthur  squadron 
was  superior  to  the  Baltic 
squadron  ;  the  personnel  of 
the  Port  Arthur  squadron 
was  as  much  superior  to  the 
personnel  of  the  Baltic 
squadron  as  the  vessels  at 
Port  Arthur  were  superior 
to  those  under  Rozhestven- 
ski. In  fact,  and  in  spite  of  the  genei'al  impres- 
sion to  the  contrary,  those  men  at  Port  Artliur 
were  the  flower  of  the  Russian  navy.  The  dock 
facilities  of  Port  Arthur  were  superior  to  those 
of  Vladivostok.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  how 
the  Port  Arthur  squadron  fared  m  the  game  of 
gaining  the  command  of  the  sea  over  the  ships 
of  Admiral  Togo. 

CAN  ROZHESTVENSKI  REACH  VLADIVOSTOK  ? 

Only  a  miracle  can  steer  to  port  these  good 
ships  of  vVdmiral  Rozliestvenski  in  perfect  health 
and  without  accident,  through  either  tlie  Korean 
or  Tsugaru  mined  fields,  and  through  something 
like  three  thousand  miles  of  unfriendly  waters. 


ADMIRAL   TOGO   AND    FITS   CHIEF   OF  STAFF   0.\   THE   FOKEDECK   OF  THE    "MIKASA." 


For  an  ordinary  man  supposedly  blessml  with  the 
usual  measure  of  common  sense  to  accuse  the 
Russian  admiral  of  taking  this  desperate  and 
meaningless  way  to  Vladivostok  is  to  insult  his 
intelligence.  Certainly,  none  of  his  Nippon  ad- 
mirers are  guilty  of  it. 

As  for  the  third  course  mentioned,  that  of  en- 
joying himself  in  the  waters  off  Cochin  China 
with  such  French  friendliness  as  he  couhl  com- 
mand, it  is  not  an  unreasonable  one.  In  that 
case,  all  will  be  left  to  the  ability  of  the  diplo- 
matists at  St.  Petersburg.  And  in  the  hands 
of  a  number  of  able  men  of  Russia, — Count  Cas- 
sini,  for  example, — this  presence  of  a  threat  at 
Nippon's   complete    commaiul    of   sea,    however 
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sliadowy.  might  be  turned  into  a  weapon  of  no 
mean  magnitude,  especially  if  the  diplomatists 
of  Nippon  happen  to  show  once  again,  as  tliey 
have  shown  so  many  times  before,  tliat  the  back- 
bone of  Nippon  is  almost  completely  monopo- 
lized by  our  fighting  men. 

THE    KEAL    AIM    OF    THE    BALTIC    FLEET. 

This,  then,  seems  to  be  the  most  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  appearance  of  the  Baltic 
squadron  in  the  China  Sea.  Admiral  Togo,  who 
has  the  highest  respect  for  and  confidence  in  the 
diplomatic  office  at  Tokio,  has  not  the  slightest 
misgiving  on  the  ability  of  the  men  who  would 
represent  Nippon  in  the  peace  negotiations.  AVhat 
he  wishes  to  do  is  to  back  their  ability  and  words 
with  as  powerful  a  squadron  as  possible.  Most 
assuredly,  he  would  not  risk  any  of  his  heavier 
vessels,  even  many  of  his  torpedo  craft,  in  going 
after  the  Russian  ships.  So  long  as  his  Russian 
friends  are  content  to  stay  in  the  Indo-China 
waters.  Admiral  Togo  certainly  has  no  objections 
to  seeing  them  there.  Why  should  he  not  give 
them  as  long  a  string  as  they  wish  ?  Every 
hour  of  delay  makes  for  their  embarrassment — 
and  his  entertainment.  Besides,  being  a  states- 
man, he  knows  that  France  is  too  wise  to  make 
a  sad  matter  worse.  To  threaten  the  highway 
on  the  Pacific  must  be  a  sore  temptation  to  Ad- 
miral Rozhestvenski.  With  the  principal  Pacific 
squadron  lying  athwart  the  Indo-China  waters, 
the  Pacific  remains  the  only  highway  connecting- 
Nippon  with  the  treasure-chest  and  ammunition 
factories  of  the  West.  Under  the  Russian  ad- 
miral's command  there  are  at  least  a  few  good 
ships  of  above  twenty  knots'  speed, — at  least 
upon  paper.  You  may  say  that  some  months 
ago  the  Vladivostok  cruisers  played  at  the  same 
game,  and  that  the  Nippon  admiral  in  front  of 
Port  Arthur  only  smiled  and  allowed  them  the 
freedom  of  the  sea.  AVitli  the  European  com- 
munications cut  off  in  the  south  China  Sea, 
however,  matters  might  be  a  little  different. 
Moreover,  there  is  nothing  to-day  that  pretends 
in  importance  and  magnitude  to  compete  with 
the  Pacific  squadron  of  Russia  in  engaging  the 
eyes  of  Admiral  Togo.  Most  naturally,  therefore, 
this  course  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  admiral 
might  tempt  Admiral  Togo  to  dispatch  a  certain 
number  of  his  vessels  after  the  raider.  For  the 
Russian  admii-al  to  dream  of  weakenino;  Togo's 


fighting  force  enough  to  afford  the  remaining 
ships  of  the  Baltic  squadron  a  fair  chance  of 
dealing  a  telling  blow  upon  the  enemy  is  to  en- 
joy a  dream  that  would  be  much  fairer  than  the 
reality. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  would  be  all  very  well 
for  the  Russian  admiral  to  be  reckless  enough 
to  start  out  on  the  thankless  journey  of  discover- 
ing the  whereabouts  of  Admiral  Togo  and  his 
vessels  ;  bv;t  if  Admiral  Togo  were  to  decline 
a  battle  with  the  Russians,  as  he  most  probably 
would,  what  then  ?  It  would  never  do  for  the 
Russians  to  forget  that  in  one  thing  they  are  at 
the  mercy  of  their  enemy, — they  are  not  in  place 
to  dictate  the  time  and  place  of  a  battle,  if  it 
should  come  to  pass  at  all.  That  choice  privi- 
lege belongs  to  the  master  of  the  superiority  in 
speed,  and  to  the  master  of  the  North  Pacific 
and  the  Yellow  and  Nippon  seas.  The  fleet  of 
the  Czar  is,  by  long  odds,  inferior  in  speed  to 
the  ships  of  Admiral  Togo.  By  the  leave  of  the 
Nippon  squadrons  alone  can  the  Russians  have 
even  an  opportunity  of  meeting  their  enemy. 

As  for  the  sixth  and  the  last  course  for  the  Rus- 
sian admiral,  stated  above.  Admiral  Togo  is  in  an 
excellent  position  to  balk  the  fulfillment  of  it. 

THE    JAPANESE    PICKET    LINE. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  official  reports  of  the 
naval  movements  of  Nippon  seems  to  spell  out 
an  invisible  line  which  stretches  from  Amoy  to 
Formosa,  and  through  Formosa  to  the  waters  of 
the  Philippine  group,  and  eastward  to  the  Pa- 
cific for  many  hundred  knots.  Till  such  time 
as  the  Russian  vessels  cross  this  line,  there  is 
poor  prospect  for  the  authorities  on  the  science 
of  naval  warfare  to  receive  any  instructive  les- 
sons. When  that  line  is  crossed,  then  the  curi- 
ous may  look  for  a  thorny  path  for  the  Russian 
vessels  which  would  stretch  all  the  way  to  Vladi- 
vostok, and  whose  thorns  are  the  torpedo  boats 
and  destroyers  under  the  sun-round  flag.  In 
such  a  case,  both  the  flying  squadrons,  composed 
of  the  splendid  armored  cruisers  under  Admiral 
Kamimura  and  the  battleship  squadron  led  by 
the  Mikasa  and  her  master,  would  be  ever  behind 
the  screen  of  the  active  torpedo  boats  and  de- 
stroyers. The  result  of  the  battle,  if  battle  there 
be,  IS  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.  One  thing  is 
certain, — Admiral  Togo  will  never  endanger  the 
life  of  his  great  battleships  unnecessarily. 
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SOME   REPRESENTATIVE   PERIODICALS  OE  MEXICO. 


WHAT   THE    PEOPLE    READ    IN    MEXICO. 


IF  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  large, 
illiterate  population,  Mexico  lias  a  reading 
public  of  which  any  progressive  country  might 
be  proud.  Without  having  a  very  large  variety 
of  periodicals  to  choose  from,  Mexican  readers 
pay  a  generous  tribute  to  the  Fourth  Estate. 
As  the  price  of  paper  becomes  less  exorbitant 
and  permits  of  the  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  publications,  now  selling  at  ex- 
tremely low  prices,  a  great  development  of  the 
press  may  be  expected. 

The  city  of  Mexico,  being  the  capital,  is,  of 
course,  the  center  for  periodicals.  All  those  who 
are  interested  in  politics  make  the  city  their 
headquarters  and  establish  their  organs  there. 
The  Imparcial  is,  by  long  odds,  the  leading  daily. 
It  is  the  oflBcial  organ  of  the  government,  and 
has  a  circulation  of  75,000  daily.  Its  editor, 
Attorney  Rafael  Reyes  Spindola,  a  member  of 
tlie  Mexican  Congress,  is  noted  for  his  energy 
and  business  capacity.  Under  his  direction,  the 
Mundo  (World),  which  is  an  afternoon  edition  of 
the  Imparcial,  with  a  circulation  of  30,000,  is 
issued.  The  Popular,  edited  by  Don  Francisco 
Montes  de  Oca,  ranks  next  to  the  Imparcial,  hav- 
ing a  circulation  of  50,000.  From  the  Popular 
press-rooms  the  Argos,  an  afternoon  sheet,  also 
edited  by  Don  Francisco  Montes  de  Oca,  is  sent 
forth.  This  paper  is  dedicated  to  humorous, 
fictitious  news.     It  is  widely  read. 


Catholic  dailies  have  wide  circulations.  The 
Tiempo  (Times),  official  organ  of  the  Catholics, 
is  edited  by  Seiior  Victoriano  Agiieros,  who  is 
probably  the  most  popular  editor  in  Mexico. 
The  Pais  (Country),  which  has  thousands  of 
readers  in  the  country  towns,  is  less  dignified 
than  the  Tiempo,  which  is  read  chiefly  in  the 
large  cities.  This  paper,  also  a  strong  supporter 
of  Catholicism,  is  edited  by  Don  T.  Sdnchez 
Santos.  Few  Mexican  dailies  are  as  carefully 
edited  as  the  Patria,  which  pleases  the  anti-for- 
eigners, but  does  not  circulate  very  widely.  Of 
the  Liberal  or  Independent  papers,  the  Diario 
del  ZTo^ar  (Fireside  Daily)  is  the  most  respectable 
and  prosperous.     Tlien  comes  Sucesos  (Events). 

Foreigners  have  several  periodicals.  The 
Mexican  Herald,  which  is  the  largest  and  best 
daily  in  the  country,  supplies  the  English-speak- 
ing element  with  news.  It  has  a  circulation  of 
about  10,000.  Its  editor,  Mr.  Frederick  Guern- 
sey, is  an  especially  able  writer.  The  paper  is 
a  favorite  organ  with  Mexican  officials.  The 
Daily  Record  is  a  new-born  afternoon  English 
journal.  Spain's  children  read  the  Correo  Es- 
pafiol  (Spanish  Mail),  a  paper  noted  for  excellent 
articles.  Frenchmen  have  the  Courrier  du  Mexique 
to  peruse.  Financial  interests  are  served  by  the 
Financiero  Mexicano  and  the  Mexica7i  Investor. 

Two  biweeklies  of  note  are  published, — name- 
ly, the  Tribuna,  a  Catholic  organ,  and  the  Paladin, 
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of  Liberal  ideas.  Tlie  former  has  a  large  circu- 
lation in  the  capital,  and  the  latter  in  the  country. 
There  are  several  weeklies  of  merit.  Chief  of 
these  is  Artes  y  Letras  (Art  and  Literature),  ed- 
ited by  Senor  Ernesto  Chavero,  a  noted  short- 
story  writer.  It  is  very  artistic  and  high-priced, 
selling  for  fifty  cents  (gold)  per  copy,  but  is 
well  patronized.  The  Mundo  llusirado,  published 
by  the  editor  of  the  Imparcial  and  the  Mundo, 
is  well  illustrated  and  widely  read.      The  Sema- 


SENOK   VICTOHIANA   AGOEROS. 

(Editor  of  the  Ticmpo,  of  Mexico  City.) 

nario  Literario  (Literary  Weekly),  published  by 
the  Tiempo  Company,  which  also  edits  the  Tiempo 
Jlustrado,  enjoys  a  reputation  for  quality.  Senor 
Heriberto  Barrdn,  a  well-known  poet,  edits  the 
Revista  Literaria  (Literary  Review). 

The  Colmillo  Publico  (Public  Tusk)  is  a  daily 
journal  of  caricatures  edited  by  Senor  Fernandez 
Perez.  It  is  opposed  to  President  Diaz.  Some 
of  the  ablest  of  Mexico's  writers  contribute  to 
its  columns  over  assumed  names.  The  circula- 
tion is  about  25,000.  The  Alniizote  Jacobin  (Lib- 
eral Old  Disturber)  is  of  the  same  class  as  the 
Colmillo,  but  better  printed. 

The  Heraldo  Agricola  is  the  agriculturists'  or- 
gan. Mexico's  imperialists  have  an  organ,  the 
Tercer  Iviperio  (Third  Empire),  imperialistic  in 
name  only.  During  the  bull-fighting  seasons, 
weeklies  in  the  interest  of  the  favorite  sport  are 
published.  There  are  two  English  weeklies,  the 
Saturday  Night  and  the  Anglo  American,  the  lat- 
ter edited  by  General  Agramonte. 


Other  dailies  of  the  capital  are  the  Bolctin 
Judicial  (Judicial  Bulletin),  edited  by  Senor 
Audomaro  Reyes  ;  the  Diario  Oficial  del  Go- 
bierno  dc  los  Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos  (Official 
Journal  of  the  Mexican  Government) ;  El  Foro, 
edited  by  Francisco  Alfaro,  and  the  Oaccta  (Ga- 
zette), edited  by  Senor  Salvador  Resendi. 

Most  of  the  smaller  cities  have  either  too  many 
periodicals  or  none  whatever.  For  instance, 
Guaymas  has  four  dailies, — the  Correo  de  Sonora, 
the  Trnfico,  the  Libertad,  and  the  Noticias, — for  a 
population  of  7,000,  while  Tulancingo,  popula- 
tion of  30,000,  has  no  paper  whatever,  daily  or 
weekly.  In  Guadalajara,  the  second  largest  city, 
there  is  the  Diario  de  Jalisco,  with  morning  and 
afternoon  editions,  and  a  circulation  of  20,000. 
The  Jalisciense,  issuing  10,000  copies  daily,  is  also 
published  in  that  city,  as  is  also  the  Comercio, 
another  daily.  Of  these,  the  Jalisciense,  alone,  is 
opposed  to  the  government.  Puebla,  the' Catholic 
center,  has  but  little  less  population  than  Guada- 
lajara, yet  it  has  no  daily.  The  Idea  is  a  weekly 
of  the  city,  sometimes  read.  It  is  devoted  to  the 
clergy.  In  Yera  Cruz,  the  Liberal  stronghold, 
there  are  several  dailies,  of  which  the  Ojrinion, 
edited  by  Francisco  Arias,  is  the  leader,  having 
morning  and  afternoon  editions.  The  Hernldo 
and  the  Orden  Publico  are  extensively  circulated. 
Monterey  has  two  dailies,  the  Constitucion  and 
the  Democrata  ;  San  Luis  Potosi  one,  the  Cuarto 
Poder  (Fourth  Estate)  ;  Oaxaca  one,  the  Oaxa- 
queno ;  Chihuahua  one,  the  Eco  de  C/iihuahua, 
and  Tampico  one,  the  Progreso. 

English  dailies  and  weeklies  are  published  in 
many  places.  The  News,  of  Monterey,  ranks  next 
to  the  Mexican  Herald  as  a  daily.  Guadalajara 
has  two  English  weeklies,  the  Times  and  the  News. 

Other  Mexican  periodicals,  which  have  an  in- 
fluence but  are  not  national  in  their  scope,  are  : 
(weeklies)  the  Economista  Mexicano  (Mexican 
Economist),  edited  by  Carlos  Diaz  Dufoo  ;  the 
Fronde,  edited  by  Mme.  Marie  Roussel  de  Galci- 
nara  (French)  ;  the  Echo  Francais,  edited  by 
Henri  Capillaud  (French),  and  the  Revista  Mo- 
dc7-na,  edited  by  Jesus  Valenzuela  ;  (monthlies) 
the  Arte  Musical,  edited  by  Aurelio  Cadena  y 
Marin  ;  Arte  y  Ciencla  (Art  and  Science),  edited 
by  Nicolds  Manicat  ;  the  ITaciendado  Mexicano 
(Mexican  Household),  edited  by  A.  J.  Jamet 
(English  and  Spanish)  ;  }[odern  Mexico,  edited 
in  Mexico  and  New  York  by  Paul  Hudson,  the 
most  enterprising  newspaper  man  in  Mexico,  in 
Spanish  and  English  ;  the  Mujer  Mexicana  (Mexi- 
can Woman),  edited  by  Mesdames  Columba  Ri- 
vera and  Luz  F.  viuda  de  Herrera  (the  widow 
of  Senor  de  Herrera),  and  the  Pan-American 
World,  edited  in  English  and  Spanish  by  W. 
W.  Rasor.  ^  F.  S. 


MOROCCO  AND  THE    FRENCH    INTERVENTION. 


BY   R.    L.    N.   JOHNSTON. 
(Former  British  consul,  now  acting  consul  for  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  Belgium,  in  southern  Morocco.) 


TO  the  tourist — no  matter  from  which  side 
of  the  Atlantic — Morocco  is  a  seemingly- 
treeless  land,  a  region  of  immense  distances,  of 
sun-scorched  plains  and  snowclad  mountains. 
Each  of  its  eight  seaports,  from  Tetuan  to 
Mogador,  bears  a  likeness  to  the  others  in  its 
dazzling  limewashed  houses  and  crenelated  ram- 
parts, its  swarms  of  supercilious  camels  and 
their  swarthy  drivers,  the  glow  and  the  gloom 
of  its  narrow  streets,  its 
gaberdined  Jews  and  its 
coyly  veiled  women.  Then 
there  are  the  same  curious 
little  box-like  shops,  where- 
in, without  a  name  over  the 
door,  and  never  dreaming 
of  the  sweet  uses  of  adver- 
tisement, perches,  cross- 
legged,  the  bearded  vender 
of  calico,  sugar,  and  green 
tea,  all  his  stock  in  trade 
within  an  arm's-length.  The 
same  pariah  dogs  ;  the  same 
cows,  wandering  about  the 
market-place  in  search  of 
fodder;  the  same  cry  of  the 
water-seller,  dispensing 
from  the  bulging  goatskin 
slung  across  his  hip  mug- 
f  uls  of  the  precious  fluid  to 
parched  Arabs  just  arrived 
from  the  weird  interior 
with  their  loads  of  produce, 
— wheat  and  barley  from 
the  plains  of  Abda  and  Du- 
kala,  wool  and  almonds 
from  the  highlands,  and 
Allah  knows  what  besides. 
All  of  which,  after  a  week 
or  two,  grows  deadly  mo- 
notonous, and  so  contmues, 
until  it  dawns  upon  you 
that  each  of  these  country 
folk,  Bedouin  ;  every  fair- 
skinned  son  of  Fez  (or  Fas, 
as  you  learn  to  call  it)  ;  all 
these  children  of  the  Great 
Atlas  range,  knowing  no 
Arabic  to  speak  of,  and 
clinging   sturdily   to    their 


Shilhah  tongue, — each  of  them  has  a  life-story  of 
his  own,  and  could,  if  only  he  would,  tell  you  in  a 
day  more  of  the  real  Morocco,  with  its  hopes  and 
its  fears,  its  hatreds  and  its  loves,  its  unwritten 
songs  and  its  folklore,  than  all  the  books  that  have 
yet  been  penned  concerning  this  fair  land  of  sun- 
set and  sunshine.  Then  comes  the  craving  to  see 
these  men  at  home,  in  their  own  country,  and 
— fate  being  propitious — you  fare  eastward  and 
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southward,  to  imperial  Fez,  to  the  palm  ^  roves 
of  Ked  Marriiksh,  and  maybe,  if  Alldli  anu  your 
luck  have  so  decreed,  to  the  enchanted  regions 
of  Atlas,  the  borderland  of  the  Garden  of  the 
Hesperides,  \nider  skies  of  all  but  perennial 
blue,  at  once  the  despair  and  the  paradise  of  the 
painter  ;  a  clime  nearly  as  perfect,  in  early  sum- 
mer, as  that  of  California  ;  a  land  destined  to 
become,  perchance,  not  only  the  granary,  but 
the  sanatorium  of  Europe  ;  and  a  land,  more- 
over, through  the  greater  part  of  w^hich  you  may, 
in  normal  times,  roam  unmolested,  receiving 
kindly  hospitality  from  every  Arab  an<i  Berber 
to  whom  you  carry  three  lines  of  recommen- 
dation. 

THE    WEIGHT    OF    RELIGIOUS    AUTHORITY. 

A  very  wonder,  among  these  unlettered  folk, 
is  the  spell  of  the  written  word.  Try  to  imagine 
it,  ye  ready  penmen  of  the  new  world  and  the 
old, — ten  thousand  villages  and  hamlets  yonder, 
beyond  the  zone  of  our  treaty  ports,  and  perhaps 
but  one  man  in  each  of  them  who  can  so  much 
as  sign  his  name !  That  living  marvel,  the  taleh, 
or  scribe,  not  only  does  the  scanty  correspond- 
ence of  his  tribe, — his  task  it  is  to  conduct  the 
daily  prayers  in  the  rude  hut  which  serves  for 
mosque  ;  he  advises  the  sheik  on  the  weighty 
matters  of  the  law,  and  is  the  last  authority,  for 
peasant  as  for  prince,  on  all  that  touches  the 
duties  of  the  true  believer.  A  mighty  power 
this,   in  any    land  ;  imagine   what   it   means  in 
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Morocco.  Here  we  smile  incredulously  at  the 
mere  possibility  of  doubt  ;  and  the  question, 
"  Do  we  believe  ?  "  which  has  of  late  been  agi- 
tating so  many  good  folk  in  the  old  country,  has 
no  meaning.  Pathetic  as  it  may  seem,  the  Mos- 
lem of  Sunset  Land  believes  in  his  God  as  im- 
plicitly as  in  his  own  existence.  He  believes, 
too,  that  his  invincible  Allah  has  granted  the 
rule  of  ocean  to  the  accursed  Nazarenes,  and 
victory  on  dry  land  to  Islam.  Grotesque,  per- 
haps ;  but  there  are  eight  millions  of  this  be- 
liever, including  half  a  million  grown  men. 

POWER    OF    THE    AUTOCRACY. 

AVe  are  accustomed  to  speak  conventionally 
of  Morocco  as  a  despotic  monarchy.  Try  to  im- 
agine what  that  is.  As  it  touches  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  it  means  mainly  taxation  without 
representation.  It  means,  too,  that  the  pettiest 
official, — say,  the  deputy  captain  of  a  third-rate 
port, — is  appointed  by  royal  cormnission,  for 
which  somebody  at  court  pockets  a  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  that,  in  some  disti'icts,  the  farmer  may  not 
thrash  his  grain  until  permission  is  granted  from 
Fez.  Picture,  if  you  can,  a  nation  of  eight  mil- 
lions, of  natural  intelligence — all  things  consid- 
ered— above  the  avei'age,  and  with  the  keenest 
appetite  for  news,  not  possessing  one  single 
newspaper  in  the  vernacular.  The  only  appeal 
from  a  judge's  decision  in  the  remotest  corner 
of  the  sultanate  is  the  monarch  in  Fez,  involv- 
ing a  wearisome,  costly,  and,  probably,  danger- 
ous journey  of  fourteen 
days.  The  proudest  chief- 
tain may  not,  technically, 
pay  a  visit  to  a  seaport  with- 
out royal  sanction.  If  he 
were  to  embark  for  the 
shortest  sea  trip  without 
that  permission,  his  castle 
and  all  its  contents  would 
assuredly  be  confiscated. 
On  his  periodical  visits  to 
the  capital,  for  the  purpose 
of  handing  in  tribute,  he  is 
liable  to  be  thrust  into  life- 
long captivity  for  no  greater 
crime  than  having  failed  to 
extract  cash  from  bare 
flesh.  Such  is  the  power 
wielded  by  the  ruler  of 
Sunset  Land. 

But  behind,  around,  and 
above  the  throne  is  the 
power  of  the  men  of  the 
pen,  the  interpi'eters  of  the 
Koran.  Whether  they  be 
members   of   the    supreme 
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council  of  aulama,  or  mere  village  scribes,  their 
teaching  is  one,  and  their  combined  influence 
far  transcends,  within  its  natural  limits,  even 
that  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  This  is  the  force 
we  have  to  reckon  with  in  weighing  the  proba- 
ble issues  of  the  existing  deadlock  between 
France  and  Morocco.  The  direction  in  which 
this  dread  influence  will  be  applied  seems  to  be 
the  question  of  the  moment. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  LEARNED  CLASS  TO  THE 
FOREIGN  INFIDEL. 

Their  position  was  recently  summed  up  by  a 
typical  member  of  the  class  as  follows  : 

What  do  you  want  of  us,  you  Christians?  Do  we 
owe  you  money  ?  We  can,  and  will,  pay  you.  Have 
we  invaded  your  land  ?  Did  we  beg  you  to  come  and 
reside  on  our  soil  ?  Have  we  not  continuously  dis- 
couraged your  so  doing  ?  You  say  our  country  is 
"disturbed,"  that  the  government  is  weak,  and  soon. 
Is  that  your  affair  or  ours  ?  Surely  your  steamers, 
which  brought  you  here,  can  take  you  back  to  your  own 
shores.  What  have  you  done  that  we  should  love  you  ? 
You  have  taught  many  of  us,  a  nation  of  water- 
drinkers,  to  be  drunkards.  You  have  also  smuggled 
into  our  country  magazine  rifles  by  the  thousand,  iind 
sold  them,  at  100  per  cent,  profit,  to  our  rebels,  causing 


the  very  mischief  you  complain  about.  You  have,  first, 
duped  and  then  betrayed  our  Sultan.  Now  you  say 
you  will  help  us  to  govern.  We  decline  your  help.  We 
are  told,  in  the  writing  of  Allah,  "Oh,  true  believers, 
take  not  the  Jews  or  Christians  for  your  friends  ; "  and, 
again,  "Oh,  true  believers,  take  not  the  unbelievers  for 
your  protectors."  You  would  help  our  Sultan  to  re- 
press rebellion ;  and  we  are  to  allow  you  to  slaughter 
our  erring  brethren  ?  Never  !  When  we  have  declined 
your  pacific  intervention,  what  then?  You  will  use 
force.  So  be  it.  We  also  shall  fight,  for  our  land,  our 
families,  our  dead  saints,  and  our  living  faith.  With 
this  difference,  we  trust  in  our  God  ;  you  have  none. 

THE    COUNTRY    AND    ITS    PRODUCTS. 

So  much,  all  too  imperfectly,  of  the  people 
and  tlieir  passionate  faith.  What  of  the  coun- 
try itself,  its  salient  characteristics  and  capabili- 
ties ?  With  a  coast  line,  washed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Atlantic,  of  nearly  1,300  miles, 
and  a  total  area  nearly  double  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  combined,  the  empire  of 
Morocco  possesses  a  soil  which  for  the  variety  of 
its  products  is,  perhaps,  without  a  rival.  On  the 
great  plains  and  undulating  champaigns  of  Sha- 
wia,  Abda,  and  Dukala  you  may  travel  for  days 
through  unhedged  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  beans, 
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and  maize.  Hemp  and  coriander  seed,  tobacco, 
and  nearly  all  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  Med- 
iterranean littoral  flouiish  in  pi'ofusion.  From 
the  Atlas  spurs  and  the  province  of  Soos,  one 
port  alone  has  shipped  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  almonds  in  a  year.  The  same  port,  Mogador, 
sends  annually  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
Morocco  leather,  in  the  shape  of  goatskins,  to 
London  and  Hamburg,  the  bulk  of  which  is 
trans-shipped  to  the  United^  States  of  America. 
In  a  year  of  normal  fertility,  this  same  port 
furnishes  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  olive 
oil,  a  total  which  a  really 
"  good  "  year  doubles  and 
trebles.  In  the  same  list  of 
exports  we  find  precious 
gums  of  the  Sudan  to  the 
value  of  $500,000,  the  resin 
of  the  arar  tree,  sandarac — 
grown  nowhere  but  in  Mo- 
rocco— eggs  (mainly  for 
London),  ostrich  feathers, 
argan  oil,  garbanzos,  and  a 
host  of  minor  items,  all  of 
which  point  to  a  productive 
power  far  exceeding  that  of 
any  of  the  countries  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea. 

THE    BUKDEN    OF    TAXATION. 

Yet  the  total  trade  of  Mo- 
rocco, approaching  $20,000,- 
000  annually,  gives  no  idea 
of  what  it  will  be  under 
other  conditions.  The  Moor- 
ish agriculturist  guides  a 
plow  which  might  have 
been  used  in  the  days  of 
Abraham.  Machinery,  out- 
side the  treaty  ports,  is  absolutely  unknown. 
The  unmuzzled  bullock  is  still  the  only  means 
of  thrashing  the  corn.  Anything  like  state  or 
other  encouragement  to  plant  trees  and  breed 
fine  cattle  is  undreamed  of.  "  Why  don't  you 
imitate  your  fathers,  and  lay  out  a  new  or- 
chard ?  "  I  asked  a  farmer  friend,  in  my  days 
of  ignorance.  Pitying  which,  he  remarked 
gently,  "  And  have  my  taxes  doubled  ?  "  Add 
to  these  obstacles  the  total  absence  of  canals,  of 
roads  fit  for  wheeled  traflBc,  of  rivers  navigable 
(though  to  make  them  so  would  be  a  simple  task), 
and  of  any  general  system  of  irrigation.  We 
see  the  amazing  spectacle  of  a  government  tax- 
ing its  own  exports,  twenty  dollars  per  ton  on 
oil,  nearly  two  dollars  per  quarter  on  maize  and 
beans,  and  treating  most  of  the  other  kindly 
fruits  of  the  earth  in  like  fashion.     But  we  do 


not  see  the  working  of  the  iniquitous  taxes 
placed  on  these  same  goods  on  their  road  from 
the  grower  to  the  seaport,  taxes  levied  at  every 
few  miles  of  the  route  on  the  pretense  of  "  pro- 
tecting "  the  caravan.  The  marvel  is,  not  that 
Morocco  to-day  exports  so  little,  compared  with 
its  boundless  capacity,  but  that  it  gives  us  so 
much. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    NATURAL    RESOURCES. 

In  the  proposed  reconstruction  of  Morocco  [writes 
Mr.  M.  Aflalo,*  in  his  deeply  interesting  summary  of 
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the  present  situation],  quite  apai't  froin  the  ordinary 
commercial  imports,  there  will  be  needed  immense 
quantities  of  plant  purchased  with  the  resources  of 
Morocco  itself,  such  as  steel  bridges,  mountains  of 
cement  for  the  construction  of  breakwaters  at  the 
ports,  machinery,  rails,  locoinotives,  railway  carriages 
and  trucks.  Barrages  will  have  to  be  constructed. 
Dredgers  will  be  required  for  the  removal  of  silt  from 
the  bar  ports  and  for  deepening  the  existing  harbors. 
Steam  launches  and  lighters  will  be  needed  for  the 
eight  Moroccan  ports.  Lighthouses  will  have  to  be 
erected  along  the  coast.  Clotliing,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  artillery  will  be  in  demand  for  the  use  of  the  native 
troops.  It  is  quite  probable  that  for  many  years  to 
come  the  value  of  all  this  imported  material  may  equal, 
or  even  exceed,  the  total  value  of  Morocco's  present 
commercial  imports  and  exports. 

Not  less  important  will  be  the  development  of  her 
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undoubted  mineral  resources,  which  are  positively 
known  [says  Mr.  Aflalo]  to  include  iron,  nickel,  anti- 
mony, argentiferous  galena,  copper,  silver,  and  gold. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  powers  and  in- 
dividuals concerned  in  the  promised  opening  up 
of  such  a  region  are  watching  with  intense 
interest  every  step  taken  by  France,  an  interest 
not  unmingled  with  anxiety  as  to  the  turn 
events  may  take  in  the  immediate  future.  Fully 
to  apprehend  tlie  underlying  factors  at  work  in 
the  drama  now  about  to  be  presented  in  the 
world's  arena,  we  must  glance  briefly  at  the 
latest  page,  albeit  a  sad  one,  in  the  history  of 
the  Sunset  Land,  written  from  the  inside,  ere 
the  curtain  rise. 

THE    ILL-FATED    EEIGN    OF    ABD-EL-AZIZ. 

Since  the  death  of  Sultan  Moulai  el-Hassan,  in 
1894,  the  internal  affairs  of  Morocco  have  been 
gliding  from  normal  to  bad,  and  from  bad  to 
worse.  For  some  years,  indeed,  the  iron-handed 
vizier,  Ba-Hamed,  preserved  some  semblance  of 
authority  over  the  great  tribes  of  Rahamna  and 
Soos,  in  the  south,  and  the  equally  turbulent 
elements  in  the  northern  and  central  provinces. 
He  quelled  a  rebellion  which  tlireatened  to  end 
in  revolution.  He  succeeded  in  collecting  trib- 
ute and  taxes,  whereby  the  treasury  was  able  to 
support  an  army  sufficiently  strong  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  order  in  and  around  the  capitals, 
Fez  and  Marraksh,  and  among  the  tribes  near 
the  treaty  ports  from  Tetuan  to  Mogador.  So 
far  as  the  foreign  representatives  located  at 
Tangier   were   concerned,   there  was   a  govern- 


KAID  SIR  HENRY  MACLEAN,  THE  OLDEST  EUROPEAN  DRILL- 
MASTER  IN  THE  sultan's  ARMY,  AND  KAID-EL-MENEBHI, 
RECENTLY  MINISTER  OF  WAR. 


ABD-EL-AZIZ,   THE  SULTAN   OF  MOROCCO. 

ment  with  whom  they  could  treat  ;  a  niakhzen 
able  to  make  its  decisions  respected  by  its  sub- 
jects on  all  questions  in  which  foreigners  had 
any  concern. 

Meanwhile  where  was  the  young  Sultan,  Abd- 
el-Aziz?  Ba-Hamed's  nominal  master — then  a 
lad  of  about  fifteen — rarely  emerged  from  the 
seclusion  of  the  palace  ;  and  when  he  did  come 
before  his  people,  every  word  he  uttered  was 
prompted  in  a  low  tone  by  the  watchful  vizier. 
"Tell  me  what  it  was  like,"  I  said  to  a  friendly 
courtier  (no  admirer  of  Ba-Hamed),  who  had  just 
come  from  the  reception  of  a  deputation  by  his 
Majesty.  He  smiled.  "Try  to  imagine,"  said 
he,  "a  raven  teaching  a  little  canary  to  sing." 

While  Ba-Hamed  lived  he  was  almost  univer- 
sally suspected  of  an  intention  to  make  himself 
Sultan,  and  the  concealment  of  his  royal  lord 
was  pointed  to  as  evidence  of  this  ambition. 
AVe  have  every  reason  now  to  believe  that  his 
motives  were  honest.  He  had  detected  in  the 
young  monarch  a  most  un-Moorish  trustfulness 
of  character,  combined  with  a  liberality  in 
money  matters  which  may  mildly  be  described 
as  extravagant. 

Vizier  Ba-Hamed  once  dead  and  disposed  of, 
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the  real  power,  such  as  it  is,  was  sliared  for  a 
time  between  Fadool  Gharnit,  cliampion  of  the 
old  school  and  formerly  minister  of  Moulai-el- 
Hassan,  and  his  younger  rival,  Kaid-el-Menebhi, 
representing  what  we  carelessly  call  reform. 
Gharnit  was  backed  by  the  conservative,  ultra- 
religious  element,  nowhere  so  strong  and  so  pas- 
sionate as  in  Fez. 

El-Menebhi,  on  the  other  hand,  far  more  ac- 
cessible to  outside,  non-Moslem  influences,  played 
the  graceful  part  of  medium  between  the  foreign 
adventurers  who  flocked  to  the  Elevated  Court 
and  the  now  emancipated  young  Sultan.  For  a 
season  all  goes  merrily  as  marriage  bells.  Sun- 
set Land  is  to  be  regenerated  from  within,  on 
the  initiation  of  a  liberal-minded  monarch  whose 
chosen  friends  and  advisers  are  in  the  main 
European.  So  much  we  learn  from  the  inspired 
paragraphs  of  our  London  journals.  What  are 
the  facts  ?  One  great  "  reform  "  is  inaugurated. 
The  unpopular  /reecZa  tax, — or,  rather,  tribute, — 
is  abolished,  with  the  result  that  the  treasury,  in 
Moorish  parlance,  "empties  itself,"  the  provin- 
cial governors  continuing  to  collect  the  tribute 
— for  their  own  account. 

Plans  and  estimates  are  received,  and  all  but 
accepted,  for  the  laying  down  of  a  railway,  and  for 
the  building  of  a  Christian  quarter  in  the  city  of 
Moulai  Idris,the  founder  of  Islamism  in  Morocco. 
All  of  which,  false  or  true,  is  wafted  by  rumor, 
and  told  in  letters,  to  the  wild  men  of  the  plains 
and  the  hills  ;  from  Kiff  to  Atlas,  from  Tangier 
to  Tafilalt  ;  to  be  discussed  in  bazaar  and  tribal 
market,  at  first  in  ominous  whispers  and  bated 
breath  ;  and,  as  time  goes  on  (every  travel-stained 
courier  bringing  confirmation),  with  a  growl 
which  grows  to  a  roar,  as  yet  unheard  in  the 
palace,  lulled  by  strains  of  piano  and  gramo- 
phone. 

The  storm  was  precipitated  by  a  lamentable 
occurrence.  A  British  missionary — by  name, 
Cooper — to  Moors  the  living  emblem  of  the 
threatened  Nazarene  regime,  was  murdered  by  a 
fanatic  (whether  mad  or  sane  does  not  appear), 
who  took  "sanctuary"  in  the  shrine  of  Moroc- 
co's most  revered  saint,  Moulai  Idris.  Now,  the 
unwritten  law  of  sanctuary  is  so  terrific  a  power 
in  this  country  that  a  criminal,  taking  refuge 
in  the  doorway  of  a  mere  infidel  Nazarene,  like 
you  or  me,  dear  reader,  will  at  least  secure  some- 
thing like  a  legal  trial, — possibly  a  free  pardon. 
On  only  one  recorded  occasion  has  the  Sultan 
himself  dared  to  violate  the  sanctuary  afforded 
by  a  tenth-rate  little  saint-house,  of  which  Mo- 
rocco has  thousands.  Here  the  offender,  held 
by  the  people  to  be  half  mad — and  for  that  rea- 
son a  saint — appealed  to  the  very  father  of  west- 
ern  Islam,  the  ghostly  protector  of  all  Sunset 


Land's  faithful  believers.  Urged  by  one  of  his 
wholly  irresponsible  European  advisers,  Abd-el- 
Aziz  had  the  sublime  courage  to  have  the  mur- 
derer dragged  from  the  sepulcher  of  Moulai 
Idris  and  forthwith  shot. 

This  act  of  somewhat  hasty  justice,  naturally 
applauded  in  Europe,  all  but  cost  the  young 
Sultan  his  crown.  Through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  empire  rang  the  cry,  "Moulai 
Idris  will  be  avenged."  As  instrument  of  the 
divine  retribution  arose  the  Pretender,  and  with 
the  undisciplined  tribesmen,  who  flocked  by 
thousands  to  his  standard,  routed  not  only  the 
half-hearted  imperial  cavalry,  but  the  boasted 
aaskar,  or  "regulars,"  trained  though  they  have 
been  for  twenty  years  by  French  and  English 
drillmasters.  For  ten  months,  Fez  remained 
practically  in  a  state  of  siege.  Small  loans  were 
raised  and  exhausted.  The  army  melted  away. 
The  one  imperative  need  of  the  moment  was 
money.  It  was  supplied  by  France,  her  not 
very  lavish  advances  being  secured  by  a  lien  on 
60  per  cent,  of  the  customs'  dues,  which  she  is 
now  collecting.  To-day,  the  Pretender  is  in 
triumphant  possession  of  the  once  imperial  fort- 
ress of  Taza,  three  days'  easy  journey  from  Fez, 
the  treasury  is  again  empty,  and  the  army  non- 
existent. 

THE    PERDICARIS    EPISODE. 

Contempt  for  the  makhzen,  or  royal  cabinet, 
and  for  the  rights  of  foreigners,  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  northeastern  provinces.  Has 
any  reading  American  forgotten  how,  within 
gunshot  of  the  legations  at  Tangier,  a  United 
States  citizen,  Ion  Perdicaris,  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  private  individual  in  the  whole 
country,  was  kidnaped  by  an  enterprising  chief- 
tain, who,  despite  the  intervention  of  the  Fran- 
cophile family  of  Wazzan,  equal  in  sanctity  to 
any  in  Morocco,  insisted  on  terms  of  release 
the  acceptance  of  which  revealed  the  utter  im- 
potence of  the  Moorish  Government  to  control 
its  own  subjects  at  the  very  gates  of  its  leading 
seaport,  the  residence  of  the  foreign  plenipo- 
tentiaries ?  The  example  set  so  energetically 
and  with  such  complete  success  by  Raissuli 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  lawless  tribes  all  over 
northern  and  central  Morocco,  with  the  result 
that  brigandage,  rapine,  and  murder  have  be- 
come of  every-day  occurrence  throughout  the 
land  which  native  official  correspondence  de- 
scribes as  the  "  Happy  Realm  "  of  his  Shereefian 
Majesty. 

WHY    FRANCE    UNDERTAKES    INTERVENTION. 

This  is  France's  locus  standi  for  intervention  : 
It  is  intolerable  that  in  the  twentieth  century 
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some  eight  thousand  Europeans  in  Morocco 
should  continue  to  exist  in  terror  for  their  lives, 
and  for  their  property,  because  the  nominal 
lord  of  the  country  is  no  longer  able  to  make 
the  treaties  respected  by  his  subjects.  "We  have 
the  mandate  of  the  powers  most  interested.  Of 
England,  whose  position  as  mistress  of  the  rock 
beyond  the  narrow  straits,  and  of  no  little  voice 
in  Mediterranean  affairs,  cannot  be  ignored. 
Of  Spain,  your  neighbor  on  the  north,  not  to 
speak  of  her  "sphere  of  influence  "  Rio  de  Ouro 
way,  beyond  your  southern  borders.  We  our- 
selves are  tired  of  your  turbulent  tribes  near 
the  Algerian  frontier.  The  day  of  misrule  must 
have  an  end,  and  promptly.  We  are  willing — 
nay,  anxious — to  help  you  govern  your  country, 
with  all  our  influence,  all  our  force.  Accept  our 
assistance  and  we  will  guarantee  your  throne. 
If  you  decline  it,  we  shall  have,  most  reluctant- 
ly, to  employ  other  measures. 

Between  the  two  fires  stands  the  poor  young 
Sultan,  surely  one  of  the  most  pathetic  figures 
in  the  history  of  royal  personages.      Abandoned 


by  England,  whom  he  trusted  ;  awake,  at  last, 
to  the  peril  of  his  situation,  to  his  own  weak- 
ness, and  to  the  fierce  determination  of  his  eight 
millions  of  Moslems  to  defy  foreign  interven- 
tion, pacific  or  otherwise  ;  if  he  so  much  as  dal- 
lies with  France,  revolution  ;  if  he  scout  her 
proposals,  war  ;  military  occupation  of  every 
seaport  now,  annexation  later,  and  the  inevitable 
collapse  of  his  dynasty. 

Nor  is  the  task  undertaken  by  France  a  light 
one.  If  she  requires  an  Algerian  army  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  to  overawe  her 
native  subjects  of  that  colony,  in  Morocco  she 
has  to  face  this  solid  fact  :.  Half  a  million  of 
men,  of  the  plains  and  of  the  mountains,  hardy 
and  enduring,  accustomed  from  early  youth  to 
cany  arms,  inured  to  long  marches  by  night 
and  by  day,  and  every  man  of  them  resolved  to 
fight  to  the  death  for  the  land  and  the  faith.  A 
people  which  believes  in  its  heart  of  hearts  that 
there  is  an  Almighty  God  battling  for  Islam, 
and  that,  should  death  come,  to  fall  in  the  holy 
war  is  a  passport  to  Paradise. 


THE  FLEET,   LED  BY  THE  U.   S.   S.    "ALABAMA,'     STEAMING   TO   POKT,   SHOWING    FORMATION,  EACH   SHIP  400  YARDS  APART. 


THE    MANEUVERS    OF   A   WAR 

OF    PEACE. 


FLEET    IN   TIME 


BY  G.   UPTON  HARVEY. 

(Representative  of  the  Anny  a7id  Navy  Register  at  the  Naval  Maneuvers  of  1905.) 


TOWARD  the  end  of  December,  each  year, 
we  read  in  the  public  prints  that  the  fleet 
has  been  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
or  some  other  officer  high  in  command,  and  that 
it  has  departed  for  the  Caribbean  for  the  winter 
maneuvers.  Usually,  nothing  more  is  heard  of 
the  fleet  until  about  April  1,  when  it  arrives  off 
Pensacola  for  target  practice.  It  is  not  strange, 
then,  that  the  public  has  but  a  hazy  idea  of  the 
relation  of  these  winter  cruises  to  the  prepared- 
ness and  efficiency  of  our  navy. 

The  maneuvering  of  a  ship  is  of  an  importance 
on  a  par  with  accuracy  of  gun-fire.  A  ship  that 
can  make  a  hit  with  almost  every  shot  but  is 
badly  handled  may  be  —  nay,  often  is  —  more 
dangerous  to  its  friends  than  to  its  enemies  ; 
and  a  ship  that  can  make  but  few  hits  is  almost 
useless,  however  well  it  may  be  maneuvered. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  ship's  fighting  value 
is  equally  dependent  upon  its  handling  and  the 
accuracy  of  its  gun-fire,  and  hence  the  months 
of  hard  work  devoted  to  ship  and  fleet  maneu- 
vers and  target  practice. 


Civilian  opinion  of  the  life  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  our  navy  is  all  too  commonly  founded 
upon  the  actions  of  jackies  on  shore  leave, — 
their  first  liberty,  perhaps,  in  months, — and  what 
may  be  observed  by  visiting  the  ships  in  one 
of  our  navy  yards.  The  writer  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  a  position  to  record  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  a  civilian  who  has  seen  some- 
thing of  the  life  of  officers  and  men  who  in  time 
of  peace  are  preparing  themselves  and  their  ships 
to  meet  any  emergency  in  time  of  war. 

The  thing  that  most  impresses  the  civilian, 
perhaps,  is  the  manner  in  which  the'ships  of  the 
fleet  are  handled.  He  has  often  marveled  at 
the  skill  exhibited  in  the  management  of  a  troop 
of  horses  made  to  march  in  column,  change 
to  double  column,  turn  and  wheel,  and  thea 
charge  to  the  front  in  line.  Imagine,  then, 
his  feelings  when  he  sees  these  same  evolutions 
performed  by  a  squadron  of  mighty  battleships 
and  cruisers  of  from  10,000  tons'  to  16,000  tons' 
displacement,  manned  by  from  500  to  800  men, 
— and  this,  too,  when  the  tumbling  sea  is  ham- 
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mering  and  smashing  at  the  line.  Here,  if  you 
please,  is  an  exhibition  of  skill  that  makes  the 
maneuvers  of  a  cavalry  troop  seem  like  child's 
play  ;  here  are  monsters  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion prancing,  wheeling,  driving  ahead  with  al- 
most irresistible  force,  yet  seemingly  obeying 
like  live  things  the  word  of  command  from  the 
pygmy-like  being  on  the  bridge.  This  is  one  of 
the  results  of  the  months  spent  in  maneuvering 
, — which  is  but  another  way  of  saying  training 
for  ships  and  men. 

When  the  admiral  in  command  desires  that  a 
day  be  devoted  to  maneuvers,  the  last  thing  at 
night  he  signals  the  ships  of  the  fleet  to  bank 
fires  and  be  ready  to  get  under  way  by  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morrow.  Every  detail  of  the 
ship's  equipment  is  examined  and  properly  dis 
posed,  and  long  before  the  hoiir  set  the  banks 
of  smoke  pouring  from  the  funnels  of  the  vari- 
ous ships  indicate  that  only  the  signal  is  awaited 
to  set  the  fleet  in  motion.  On  the  after  bridge 
of  the  flagship  stands  the  admiral.  The  for- 
ward bridge  is  reserved  for  the  ship's  captain 


and  the  navigating  officer.  The  admiral's  com- 
mand, "Prepare  to  get  under  way,"  is  repeated 
by  the  signal  officer,  and  within  a  second  the 
signal  boys  are  hoisting  the  number  which  con- 
veys the  command  to  the  other  ships.  Almost 
instantly  the  same  signal  number  flutters  at  the 
peak  of  every  ship  in  the  fleet,  showing  that  the 
admiral's  command  has  been  received. 

There  is,  by  the  way,  great  competition  among 
the  ships  as  to  this  matter  of  repeating  signals. 
Usually,  one  quartermaster  on  each  ship  con- 
stantly keeps  his  glass  leveled  on  the  flagship, 
and  the  instant  he  sees  any  movement  among 
the  signal  boys  he  sings  out,  "  Stand  by,  signal 
boy."  In  a  flash  the  signal  is  read,  and  up  goes 
the  corresponding  flag.  Expressions  of  satisfac- 
tion fly  about  if  the  other  ships  are  beaten. 

When  the  order  of  the  admiral  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted, the  signal  on  the  flagship  is  hauled  down. 
By  this  time  the  marine  guard  is  on  deck,  the 
ship's  flag  has  been  removed  from  the  quarter- 
deck and  hoisted  above  the  after  fighting  top, 
and  the  ship  is  m  motion.     The  flagship  signals 


THE  ADMIRAT^  AND  THE  CAPTAINS  OF  THE  BATTLESHIPS. 


(Reading  from  left  to  right:  Capt.  William  H.  Reeder,  commanding  the  U.  S.  S.  Alahama  ;  Capt.  Edward  D.  Taussig,  com- 
manding the  U.  S.  S.  MnxaachuKcttii ;  Capt.  Raymond  P.  Rodgers,  commanding  the  U.  S.  S.  Kenrxnriic ;  Rear-Admiral 
A.  S.  Barker,  commander-in-chief  of  the  North  Atlantic  fleet ;  Capt.  John  A.  Rodgers,  commanding  the  U.  S.  S.  lUinnis ; 
Capt.  Benjamin  F.  Tilley,  commanding  the  U.  S.  S.  Iowa;  Capt.  William  S.  Cowlcs,  commanding  the  U.  S.  S.  Mvssouri, 
and  Capt.  William  .T.  Barnette,  commanding  the  U.  S.  S.  Kentitckji.) 
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FIRING  A  6-POUNDER  AT  TARGET  PRACTICE  ON  THE   "ALABAMA.' 


the  course,  the  speed,  and  the  formation,  and  tho 
fleet  steams  for  the  open. 

In  steaming  out,  the  formation  is  usually  in 
column,  with  the  flagship  leading  and  tlie  others 
in  tlieir  allotted  positions,  about  four  hundred 
yards  apart.  When  the  fleet  is  well  out,  signal 
after  signal  is  shown  and  repeated,  and  the  ships 
begin  to  twist  and  turn  in  all  directions.  The 
old  formation  is  a1)andoned  and  a  new  one  ac- 
complished. 

At  an  unexpected  moment  the  signal  for  full 
speed  ahead  for  a  mile  or  two  may  be  given. 
Then  there  is  great  excitement,  for  the  race  will 
go,  not  to  the  speediest  ship,  but  to  the  one  that 
chances  to  be  best  prepared, — that  is  to  say,  the 
one  that  is  at  the  time  carrying  the  greatest 
steam  pressure.  This  is  a  good  test  of  the  efii- 
ciency  of  the  engineer's  department.  After  the 
race,  tlie  siiips  again  fall  into  position  and  fleet 
evolutions  are  resumed. 

These  maneuvers  are  not  accomplished  witli- 
out  danger,  especially  when  they  are  executed 
in  heavy  weather,  for  a  failure  to  properly  read 
a  signal,  a  mishap  to  a  ship's  steering  gear,  or  a 
slight  mishandling  of  a  ship  may  result  in  the 
loss  of  one  or   more  of  the  $r),000,000   fighting 


machines  and  many  valued  lives.  For,  remem- 
ber, the  ships  dui'ing  fleet  maneuvers  usually 
steam  at  1 0  knots  and  are  seldom  more  than 
400  yards  apart,  and  often  are  much  closer  when 
twisting  and  turning  rapidly  into  new  forma- 
tions. But  they  accustom  ofiicers  and  men  to 
danger,  and  help  to  fit  them  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency that  may  arise  in  time  of  battle,  when 
everything  may  depend  upon  the  prompt  execu- 
tion of  a  maneuver  ordered  by  the  commanding 
officer,  whose  signals  at  such  a  time  may  be  ex- 
ti'emely  difficult  to  catch.  All  maneuvers  that 
might  be  practicable  in  battle  are  tried  again  and 
again,  so  that  any  of  the  various  formations 
may  be  accomplished  rapidly. 

Steaming  from  one  port  to  another,  formation 
is  usually  in  column.  The  flagship  leads,  fol- 
lowed by  the  battleships,  armored  cruisers,  sec- 
ond-class cruisers,  destroyers,  monitors,  torpedo- 
boats,  colliers,  and  supply  ships.  AVith  the  ships 
maintaining  the  400  yards'  distance,  the  column 
is  sometimes  five  miles  long.  But  more  im- 
pressive is  the  battle  formation,  where  the  de- 
stroyers are  flung  far  out  in  a  semi-circle,  pro- 
tecting the  advance  of  the  heavier  ships,  and 
are  followed  by  the  cruisers  ;  next  comes  the 


THE  MANEUVERS  OF  A  WAR  FLEET  IN  TIME  OF  PEACE. 
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A   NAVAL  TARGET,   SHOWING  WORK   DONE  BY  THE   "ALABAMA'S"  6-lNCH  GUN. 


broad  line  of  battleships,  followed,  in  turn,  by 
the  monitors  and  the  torpedo  flotilla,  with  the  col- 
liers and  supply  ships  clustered  in  the  rear. 

The  invention  of  a  new  system  of  training 
for  gun-pointers,  the  secrets  of  which  are  care- 
fully guarded,  and  which  has  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  sub-caliber  gun  practice,  has 
improved  marksmanship  in  our  navy  almost 
beyond  the  hope  of  the  most  ardent  officers  and 


men,  certainly  beyond  the  expectation  of  the 
majority,  and  improved  ammunition  hoists  and 
breech  mechanisms  have  greatly  increased  ra- 
pidity of  fire.  To-day,  the  records  of  our  ships 
for  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  fire  are  the  envy 
of  the  navies  of  the  world. 

In  former  times,  target  practice  was  chiefly 
confined  to  shooting  at  a  barrel  or  buoy  with 
sub-caliber  guns,  with  occasional  shots  with  the 


A   DIVISION  OF  BATTIiESHIP  SQUADRON  UNDER  ADMIRAL  BARKER. 
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regulation  projectile  and  a  reduced  powder 
charge.  Oi-servation  launches  were  stationed 
comparatively  near  to  the  target  to  judge  and 
record  the  shots.  Under  the  new  system,  the 
gun-pointers  get  almost  constant  training,  but 
without  any  waste  of  ammunition.  Then  when 
the  time  comes  for  the  annual  target  practice, 
the  regulation  ammunition  is  used  in  all  except 
the  very  largest  guns,  and  in  these  the  powder 
charge  is  only  slightly  reduced. 

The  range  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  the  target  marking  the  apex 
and  the  angle  of  the  base  being  indicated  by 
flag-buoys.  For  guns  of  six  inches  and  over, 
the  triangle  is  1,500  yards  on  a  side,  and  the 
target  is  16  feet  high  and  22  feet  long.  For 
guns  under  six  inches,  the  side  of  the  triangle  is 
1,000  yards,  and  the  target  is  reduced  one-half 
in  height.  Practice  is  had  with  but  one  gun  at 
a  time,  and  as  each  gun  and  gun  crew  has  its 
turn  at  the  target,  it  requires  from  a  week  to 
ten  days,  even  in  the  most  favorable  weather, 
for  each  battleship  or  big  cruiser  to  finish  its 
turn  on  the  range. 

The  test  is  for  rapidity  of  fire  as  well  as  for 


accuracy,  therefore  firing  must  begin  and  cease 
at  given  signals  as  the  ship  steams  at  10  knots 
along  the  base  of  the  triangle.  In  the  case  of 
13-inch  guns,  the  time  limit  is  5  minutes.  A 
few  years  ago,  this  time  limit  would  have  ad- 
mitted of  but  one  or,  at  the  most,  two  shots. 
The  record  to-day  is  1 1  shots,  and  scores  of  9  or 
10  shots  within  the  5  minutes  are  common. 
The  record  for  13-inch  gun  speed  and  accuracy 
is  1 1  shots  and  10  hits.  This  was  made  under 
exceptionally  favorable  weather  conditions  in 
Manila  Bay.  This  loading  record  was  equaled 
during  the  recent  target  practice  off  Pensacola  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  sea,  there  was 
a  considerable  deficiency  in  point  of  accuracy. 

Target  practice  is  expensive,  the  cost  of  each 
shot  from  a  13-inch  gun  being  about  $500,  but 
the  public  has  no  cause  to  grudge  the  expendi- 
ture. Such  work  as  our  men  are  doing  makes 
for  peace  ;  but  if  our  navy  is  ever  again  called 
into  action,  the  expenditures  made  now  for  tar- 
get practice  will  be  saved  to  the  nation  a  thou- 
sand times  over,  for  upon  the  efficiency  of  our 
gunners  depends  to  a  great  extent  the  safety  of 
our  ships  and  all  that  that  implies. 


MAP  OF  THE  TRUCKEE-CARSON  IRRIGATION  PROJECT,   NEVADA. 


AN    OBJECT-LESSON    IN    IRRIGATION. 

THE   GREAT  TRUCKEE-CARSON   SYSTEM. 

BY  CLARENCE  J.   BLANCHARD. 

(Statistician,  United  States  Geological  Survey.) 


THE  national-irrigation  movement,  which  has 
been  steadily  growing  for  several  years, 
finally  crystallized  into  the  Reclamation  Act 
passed  by  Congress  on  June  1 V,  1 902,  an  act  which 
President  Roosevelt  declares  is  one  of  tlie  great 
steps,  not  only  in  the  forward  progress  of  the 
United  States,  but  of  all  mankind. 

The  operations  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  a 
bureau  created  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
out  of  tlie  hydrographic  branch  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  have  expanded  rap- 
idly.     Notwithstanding    the    magnitude    of  the 


works  projected,  the  vast  area  of  the  country 
investigated,  and  the  innumerable  questions  of 
detail,  organization,  and  administration,  actual 
construction  is  now  under  way  on  seven  large 
projects,  and  on  one  of  these,  in  Nevada,  has 
progressed  to  a  point  where  fifty  thousand  acres 
of  land  will  be  supplied  with  water  and  formally 
opened  to  the  public  on  June  17,  190.5,  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  Reclamation  Act.  The  event 
is  to  be  properly  celebrated  in  the  presence  of 
distinguished  scientists,  engineers,  legislators, 
and  hundreds  of  settlers. 
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HIGH-LINE  CANAL  OF  THE  TRUCKEE-CARSON  PROJECT. 

Especial  interest  attaches  to  the  Truckee-Car- 
son  project  in  Nevada,  partly  because  it  is  the 
first  actual  demonstration  of  the  Reclamation 
Act,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  in- 
cludes the  largest  body  of  public  land  embraced 
in  any  of  the  several  irrigation  projects.  The 
Truckee-Carson  system  is  only  a  part  of  the 
great  scheme  which  is  being  undertaken  for  Ne- 


vada. In  their  entirety  the  vast  plans  involve 
the  expenditure  of  $9,000,000  and  the  intensive 
cultivation  of  350,000  acres  of  land. 

Not  less  interesting  than  the  splendid  achieve- 
ment of  the  government  engineer,  L.  H.  Taylor, 
who  is  responsible  for  this  work,  is  the  locality 
in  which  he  is  constructing  it.  The  reclaimed 
area  is  situated  in  the  bed  of  ancient  Lake  La- 
hontan,  which  in  recent  geologic  times  occupied 
many  of  the  valleys  of  northwestern  Nevada. 
It  is  a  region  at  present  which  must  be  com- 
pared with  the  parched  and  desert  areas  of  Ara- 
bia and  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Caspian, 
but  which  when  irrigated  will  rival  in  product- 
iveness any  valley  in  the  temperate  zone. 

The  Truckee  and  Carson  rivers  rise  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  forest-clad  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  in  California,  and  flow  in  a  general 
northeasterly  direction  into  Nevada.  The  drain- 
age basin  of  the  former  contains  a  number  of 
beautiful  lakes, — Lake  Tahoe  being  the  most  im- 
portant,— all  of  which  are  to  be  utilized  for  flood 
storage.  In  Nevada  these  rivers  flow  for  some 
distance  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  one  point 
not  more  than  twenty  miles  apart.  The  Truckee 
River  then  veers  sharply  northward,  emptying 


A   bird's-eye  VIEW  OF  THE  TERRITORY  COVERED  BY  THE  TRUCKEE-CARSON  PROJECT. 

(1,  Reno,  Nevada;  2,  diversion  dam  in  Truckee;  3,  Wadsworth ;  4,  Hazen ;  5,  Leetville ;  6,  Fallon  and  canals;  T.Carson 
Reservoir;  8,  Upper  Carson  Reservoir;  9,  Carson  Sink;  10,  "Virginia  City ;  11,  Truckee  canals;  12,  Carson  River;  13, 
Soda  Lake,— this  lake  has  made  its  own  cone.) 
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THE  CEMENT-LINED  CANAL  OF  THE  TRUCKEE-CARSON  PROJECT. 


into  Pyramid  and  "Winnemucca  lakes,  and  the 
Carson  River,  separating  into  three  channels, 
ultimately  disappears  into  Carson  Sink. 

Engineer  Taylor  conceived  the  plan  of  carry- 
ing the  waters  of  Truckee  River  over  into  the 
Carson  drainage,  and  by  means  of  a  diversion 
dam  and  a  large  canal  thirty-one  miles  in  length 
successfully  accomplished  it.  Truckee  River 
now  empties  into  Carson  River,  the  point  of 
union  being  in  a  long  depression  of  the  valley 
of  the  latter,  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  280,000  acre-feet. 
Four  miles  below  the  reservoir,  and  above  the 
three  forks  of  the  Carson,  another  diversion  dam 
directs  the  combined  flow  into  two  large  canals, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  which  are  the 
feeders  for  a  distributing  system  of  ditches  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  length. 

Under  tliese  comprehensive  plans,  flood-waters 
which  for  ages  have  passed  unutilized  into  sinks 
to  evaporate  now  render  fertile  thousands  of 
farms,  while  the  depressions  tliemselves,  drained 
and  laid  out  into  farms,  will  soon  support  in 
comfort  hundreds  of  families. 


As  drainage  is  almost  as  essential  as  irriga- 
tion in  the  valley,  owing  to  the  quantities  of 
salts  deposited  in  the  soils  of  the  old  lake  bed, 
the  river  channels  in  their  lower  reaches  are  to 


A    PIONEERS    lUHlOATION    I'LANT. 
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ONE  OF  THE  NUMEROUS  GOVERNMENT  TUNNELS  IN  NEVADA. 

be  used  as  drainage  canals,  carrying  the  surplus 
and  seepage  waters  far  out  into  the  desert. 
Tlieir  tortuous  courses  have  been  straightened, 
their  beds  deepened  and  broadened  in  places, 
and  narrowed  in  others,  until  the  configuration 
of  the  delta  has  been  greatly  altered. 

Viewed  from  an  elevation,  the  government 
works  remind  one  of  a  gigantic  octopus,  its  body 
being  the  vast  reservoir  from  which,  radiating 
in  all  directions,  distributing  canals  reach  out 
like  tentacles  to  embrace  every  farm  in  the 
valley. 

The  lands  in  the  Truckee-Carson  valleys,  as 
shown  by  careful  analyses  extending  over  a 
period  of  years,  are  strongly  fertile,  rich  in  the 
necessary  elements  of  plant  food,  and  adapted 
to  the  successful  production  of  a  wide  variety  of 
crops.  From  experiments  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  it  is  shown  that  these 
valleys  are  especially  favorable,  when  irrigated, 
to  the  cultivation  of  fodder  crops,  which  will 
promote  animal  and  dairy  industries.  On  ac- 
count of  cold  nights,  the  region  is  not  suitable 
for  corn,  but  is  adapted  to  the  growing  of  hardy 
fruits,  such  as  apples,  plums,  pears,  peaches, 
grapes,  and  berries,  while  oats,  potatoes,  and 
alfalfa  are  the  principal  crops.  Sugar  beets  will 
certainly  do  well  in  this  section. 

A  careful  study  of  the  climatology  of  this 
region  destroys  the  popular  but  erroneous  im- 
pression that  it  is  unfit  for  civilization.  Briefly 
stated,  the  climate  is  extremely  arid,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  short  cool  summer  and  a  long 
mild  winter.      Evaporation  is  rapid,  so  also   is 


the  radiation  of  heat  after 
sunset.  The  contrast  be 
tween  the  records  of  the  dry 
and  wet  bulb  thermometers 
is  great,  and  although  the 
ordinary  thermometer  often 
registers  a  temperature  of 
over  100  degrees,  the  actual 
sensible  heat  felt  by  man  is 
lower  than  the  summer  tem- 
perature of  New  England. 
Nights  are  invariably  cool, 
and  frost  is  apt  to  occur  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  re- 
gion any  day  in  the  year. 

The  mineral  wealth  of 
Nevada  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  with  irrigation  the 
agricultural  products  of  this 
region  will  find  a  profita- 
ble home  market,  and  will 
largely  promote  the  exploitation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  resources. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Reclamation  Act, 
the  farm  units  under  this  project  are  limited  to 
forty  and  eighty  acres,  the  lesser  areas  being  lo- 
cated near  the  towns,  three  of  which  have  been 
established  since  the  work  began. 

Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  majority,  and  who  has  not  ex- 
hausted his  homestead  right,  may  take  up  a 
homestead  under  this  project,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  homestead  law  and  the  Reclamation 
Act.  No  payment  for  the  land  is  required  be- 
yond the  cost  of  filing  and  recording, — about  $15. 
Each  entry  man  is  required  by  law  to  take  water 
from  the  government  irrigation  system,  and  to 
pay  in  annual  installments  not  exceeding  ten, 
the  proportionate  amount  charged  against  the 
land  included  in  his  entry.  In  the  Nevada 
project,  this  amount  is  $26  per  acre,  payable 
$2.60  per  acre  each  year  for  ten  years  without 
interest.  Title  to  the  land  does  not  pass  to  the 
settler  until  the  entire  charges  are  paid  and  at 
least  half  of  the  total  irrigable  area  of  his  land 
is  reclaimed  for  agriculture.  Failure  to  pay  any 
two  payments  when  due  renders  an  entry  sub- 
ject to  cancellation,  with  forfeiture  of  all  rights, 
as  well  as  all  money  paid.  Entries  cannot  be 
commuted,  and  actual  and  continuous  residence 
is  required. 

Lands  in  this  valley  now  under  irrigation 
from  private  ditches  are  held  at  $75  to  $200  per 
acre,  and  the  annual  products  average  in  value 
from  $15  to  $50  per  acre. 


PHILADELPHIA'S    CIVIC   OUTLOOK. 

BY  JOSEPH  M.   ROGERS. 


FOR  full  forty  years  the  civic  administration 
of  Philadelphia  has  been  very  much  in  the 
public  eye.  It  used  to  be  the  ''  Gas  Ring,"  which 
was  as  much  talked  about  as  Tammany  Hall. 
That  reign  came  to  an  end  almost  twenty  years 
ago,  when  what  is  commonly  called  "the  Bullitt 
bill"  went  into  effect.  This  was  an  entirely  new 
charter,  drawn  by  an  eminent  lawyer,  into  which 
were  supposedly  injected  tlie  very  best  elements 
of  administrative  potentiality  as  exemplified  by 
experience  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The 
mayor,  who  before  had  been  simply  chief  of  po- 
lice, was  made  the  controlling  force  in  municipal 
government.  Elected  by  the  people,  he  had, 
through  his  appointments,  practically  absolute 
control  over  every  city  department.  It  was  in- 
tended to  give  him  all  power,  and  thus  hold  him 
to  a  stricter  accountability.  To  the  two  branches 
of  councils  were  left  the  raising  of  taxes  and  ap- 
propriation of  moneys,  and  to  the  upper  branch 
was  given  the  power  to  veto  appointments.  It 
was  also  provided  that  there  be  erected  a  civil- 
service  system  which  should  curb  the  mayor  in 
attempting  a  personal  domination  of  affairs. 

All  restrictions  have  amounted  to  nothing. 
Councils  have  been  in  almost  every  case  willing 
tools  of  mayors,  appointments  have  almost  in- 
variably been  approved,  while  the  civil-service 
regulations  are  a  farce.  The  mayor  has  had 
just  exactly  as  much  power  as  he  has  chosen  to 
exercise.  Some  mayors  have  been  moderate  in 
their  rule,  and  some  have  been  arbitrary  to  an 
extent  that  would  make  an  autocrat  envious. 
To  the  Gas  Ring  succeeded  a  triumvirate,  which 
was  followed  by  the  so-called  "  Hog  Combine  " 
of  ward  leaders,  and  finally  the  present  organi- 
zation, whose  grip  is  apparently  the  strongest  of 
all.  The  mayor  was  in  or  out  of  these  combina- 
tions as  he  chose,  but  he  has  never  very  vigor- 
ously fought  them.  Originally,  there  were  three 
great  departments.  The  Department  of  Public 
Safety  included  the  fire  and  police  bureaus  ;  that 
of  Public  Works  looked  after  the  streets,  gas, 
water,  construction,  and  the  like.  Each  of  these 
had  a  director.  The  public  charities  were  in 
commission  until  recently,  when  a  director  was 
placed  over  them,  and  finally  a  purchasing  agent 
for  city  supplies  was  made  a  director  and  a  full 
member  of  the  cabinet. 

The  upper  branch  of  councils  consists  of  one 
member  from  each  ward  ;  the  lower,  of  mem- 


bers according  to  assessed  voters.  Recently, 
the  lower  body  became  so  unwieldy  that  it  has 
been  cut  down  one-half.  At  present,  councils 
are  almost  without  exception  under  the  control 
of  the  "organization,"  composed  of  five  or  six 
Republican  leaders,  with  Israel  W.  Durham  at 
their  liead.  There  is  no  politics  in  councils,  and 
of  late  there  has  been  only  tlie  very  slightest 
opposition  to  any  measure  that  has  been  indorsed 
by  the  "organization."  Bills  are  passed  in 
short  order,  very  often  without  the  slightest 
debate.  Philadelphia  no  longer  has  what  may 
be  termed  a  deliberative  assembly. 

THE    GAS    LEASE    AND    "THE    ORGANIZATION." 

Eight  years  ago,  the  city  gas  works,  which  had 
shown  a  constant  deficit,  were  leased  to  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company  for  thirty 
years,  with  a  possibility  of  termination  in  ten 
years,  after  paying  the  cost  of  improvements,  the 
company  paying  the  city  ten  cents  a  thousand  feet 
for  a  term  of  years,  running  up  to  twenty-five 
cents  before  the  end  of  the  lease.  The  city  may 
remit  this  to  the  consumers,  but,  so  far,  has  kept 
it.  Recently  the  leaders  of  the  organization 
who  originally  fought  the  lease  have  secured 
from  the  company  an  offer  to  pay  twenty-five 
million  dollars  down  in  payment  of  all  rebates 
and  a  long  extension  of  the  lease.  A  new  cor- 
poration has  offered  what  appear  to  be  much 
more  favorable  terms.  As  this  is  written  it  ap- 
pears that  the  organization  will  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  the  United  Gas  Improvement  bill  with- 
out modification.  The  mayor  is  opposed  to  it, 
but  it  can  be  easily  passed  over  his  veto.  This 
issue  bulks  large  in  the  public  mind.  It  may  lead 
to  a  political  revolt.  If  some  new  arrangement 
is  not  made,  taxes  soon  must  be  raised,  and  that 
is  what  the  organization  seeks  to  avoid.  Public 
improvements  are  needed,  and  the  city  is  close  to 
the  limit  of  its  borrowing  ca]>acity.  A  proposal 
to  postpone  the  gas  matter  entirely  is  urged  by 
many  as  the  best  solution  of  the  issue. 

THE    "ripper"    bills. 

Interest  in  the  city  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
remarks  of  many  publicists  concerning  the  char- 
acter of  the  administration.  Much  of  the  criti- 
cism has  come  from  outside,  but  a  great  deal  of 
it  from  prominent  people  in  the  city.  The  climax 
came    in    April,  when    the    Legislature   passed 
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tliree  bills  amendatory  of  the  charter  which 
jjreatly  affected  the  administration  of  the  city. 
The  first  bill  took  away  from  the  mayor  and  gave 
to  councils  in  joint  session  the  power  to  elect 
the  directors  of  Public  Works  and  Public  Safety. 
In  other  words,  the  mayor  is  no  longer  to  have 
control  of  the  police  or  fire  departments  ;  neither 
is  he  to  have  any  control  over  city  contracts  for 
construction,  or  for  keeping  the  streets  cleaned 
or  paved,  or  for  disti'ibuting  the  water.  The  only 
potentialities  which  he  preserves, — because  the 
governor  refused  to  sign  the  bills  depriving  him 
of  them, — are  through  his  appointments  of  di- 
rectors of  public  charities  and  of  supplies,  neither 
of  which  is  of  vast  importance,  and  both  of  which 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  recent  offices.  The  mayor 
is  shorn  of  his  power,  and  becomes  hereafter  a 
respectable  figurehead  at  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  while  his  subordinates,  over  whom 
he  has  no  control,  do  all  the  work  and  may  thwart 
his  desires  at  every  turn.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  discover  what  sort  of  man  will  accept  such 
a  position. 

Because  this  so-called  "ripper"  bill  has  been 
signed  by  the  governor,  he  has  been  greatly 
abused  by  newspapers  and  others.  The  gov- 
ernor pointed  out  that  the  legislators  from  the 
city,  and,  in  fact,  from  the  whole  State,  were 
practically  unanimous  for  the  measures  ;  but  he 
vetoed  two  of  them,  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
he  could  have  vetoed  one-half  of  the  first,  so  as 
to  give  the  mayor  the  police  power.  In  his  mes- 
sage on  the  subject  he  went  into  the  history  of 
civil  government  in  a  fine  literary  vein,  citing 
instances  all  the  way  from  Jacob  and  Esau  to 
modern  times,  and  including  a  quotation  from 
Pope.  As  the  changes  do  not  go  into  effect  for 
almost  two  years,  repeal  is  possible,  though  not 
probable. 

THE    PBOBABLK    OUTCOME. 

]t  is  of  interest  to  see  just  what  these  changes 
will  mean,  supposing  they  be  finally  carried  out. 
In  the  fii'st  place,  it  would  seem  as  if  an  oi'gani- 
zation  wJiich  could  elect  a  mayor  might  find  a 
mayor  that  would  suit  it  quite  as  well  as  two 
directors.  This  has  not  been  the  case.  There 
have  been  many  rival  interests  of  late.  The  or- 
ganization (which,  by  the  way,  is  the  term  al- 
ways used  in  speaking  of  those  in  control)  did 
not  get  along  with  the  last  mayor.  It  was  not 
in  control  when  the  previous  mayor  was  elected. 
The  present  mayor  does  not  satisfy  it,  and  it  is 
hard  to  find  whom  he  does  satisfy,  since  he  is  at 
alternate  moments  called,  by  public  censors,  a  tool 
of  the  ring  and  a  foe  of  the  organization.  He  is 
an  English-born  young  man,  and  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  though  he  was  expected  to  suit  those 


who  politically  made  him,  he  has  not  done  so, 
and  the  "ripper"  bills  were  passed  to  prevent 
another  such  failure.  The  point  is  made  that  a 
mayor  with  power  can  always  set  up  in  business 
for  himself,  as  some  have  done,  while  directoi's 
chosen  by  councils  can  be  handled  effectively. 

So  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  new  system  will  affect  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  very  greatly.  Those  who  oppose 
the  present  organization  say  it  is  the  worst  that 
ever  existed  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
that  a  revolution  is  necessary  to  secure  an  im- 
provement. In  any  event,  if  this  is  so  it  is 
hard  to  see  just  where  the  situation  has  been 
changed  for  the  worse.  With  a  bad  mayor  and 
good  councils,  the  situation  would  be  improved. 
With  bad  councils  and  a  good  mayor,  the  situa- 
tion would  be  virtually  unclianged.  It  is  agreed 
by  many  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  of  the  city, 
those  who  have  for  years  given  of  their  time 
and  money  for  the  betterment  of  any  good  cause, 
that  there  is  a  chance  of  better  things  under  the 
new  regime.  It  is  certain  that  some  who  have 
most  loudly  objected  to  it  are  practical  politi- 
cians, who  fear  that  here  is  a  chance  to  split  the 
organization  and  make  a  new  deal  possible. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  situation  is  some- 
what better,  and  at  most  no  worse,  do  not  base 
their  opinions  upon  the  abstract  question  of  a 
system.  They  have  seen  the  best  system  fail  in 
achieving  what  was  so  fondly  hoped.  They  see 
in  the  possibility  of  electing  new  and  better 
councilmen  a  better  chance  for  reform  than  in 
a  contest  over  the  mayoralty.  Partisan  lines 
are  strong  in  the  city,  and  it  has  been  many 
years  since  a  Democrat  has  been  elected  to  city 
office,  no  matter  what  the  issue  or  the  relative 
qualifications  of  opposing  candidates.  Thei'e 
is  still  a  desire  to  maintain  party  organization 
for  national  purposes,  so  as  to  "save  the  tariff" 
and  "keep  in  line  with  Washington." 

IMrORTANCE    OF    THE    WARD    SYSTEM. 

Put  there  have  often  been  contests  in  wards 
which  have  resulted  surprisingly.  In  fact,  the 
present  organization  got  into  power  through  a 
combination  of  wards  which  the  former  gang 
believed  impossible.  The  ward  system  counts 
for  more  in  Philadelphia  than  in  any  other  Amer- 
ican city,  for  the  reason  that  very  largely  it 
represents  the  old  divisions  before  the  city  was 
consolidated,  fifty  years  ago.  Then  there  were 
some  fifteen  corporations  which  were  entirely  in- 
dependent. Germantown  was  as  distinct  from 
Philadelphia  as  Brooklyn  from  New  York  before 
consolidation,  or  Milwaukee  from  Chicago  to-day. 
These  fifteen  or  twenty  little  cities  represented, 
largely,  manufacturing  foci  where,  as  a  rule,  a 
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single  interest  or  a  few  predominated, — carpets 
in  one  section,  cotton  textiles  in  another,  locomo- 
tives and  machinery  in  another.  All  had  dis- 
tinct social  institutions  of  their  own.  In  course 
of  time  all  these  have  been  joined  together,  not 
only  politically,  but  by  extension  of  municipal 
improvements,  so  that  the  city  is  fairly  compact. 
But  the  independent  spirit  of  the  localities  is 
largely  preserved.  Thousands  grow  up  and  die 
in  one  section  without  more  than  an  occasional 
visit,  if  any,  to  the  center  of  the  city.  This  tends 
to  conservatism,  to  a  narrowness  of  perspective, 
though  it  is  not  without  its  compensations. 

A    CITY    OF    HOMES. 

There  is  only  one  modern  flat-house  in  Phila- 
delphia, perhaps  half-a-dozen  modern  hotels,  and 
no  tenements  such  as  all  other  cities  have  by  the 
acre.  There  is  no  large  proletariat  in  the  city, 
and  such  as  exists  is  due  to  the  influx  of  dere- 
licts from  abroad.  As  a  rule,  the  Philadelphian 
is  well  employed  the  year  round.  There  are 
about  three  hundred  thousand  residences  in  the 
city,  —  more  than  in  Greater  New  York  and 
London  combined, — and  most  of  them  are  owned 
by  the  people  who  live  in  them.  Almost  two  hun- 
dred thousand  of  them  are  two-story  houses  with 
six  or  seven  rooms  and  a  bath,  generally  a  siz- 
able back  yard,  and  in  the  newer  portions  a  little 
front  yard  and  a  porch.  Mechanics  buy  these 
houses  through  the  building  associations  and 
mortgages  from  the  trust  companies.  Such 
houses  cost  from  two  thousand  to  four  thousand 
dollars  apiece, — the  latter  would  seem  like  man- 
sions to  many  New  Yorkers.  They  rent  at  from 
twelve  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  month,  with  an 
average  of  about  sixteen  dollars.  Those  who  are 
aware  of  what  rents  are  in  other  cities  can  see 
that  in  this  respect  the  Philadelphian  is  much 
better  off  than  most  of  his  neighbors. 

This  insularity,  due  to  the  original  village 
system,  is  enhanced  by  the  home  feeling.  Phil- 
adelphians,  as  a  rule,  are  sober  and  hard-working 
men  with  families.  When  a  man  comes  home 
from  work  it  is  not  necessary  to  fly  to  the  near- 
est saloon  to  get  a  comfortable  place  to  sit.  He 
has  his  little  parlor,  his  back  yard,  or  his  front 
step.  There  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  streets  to 
be  seen  on  any  summer  night  in  Philadelphia 
where  the  father  and  mother  sit  on  the  porch  or 
steps  and  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  children  in  the 
streets.  The  man  does  not  care  for  the  street 
corner.  The  home  spirit  seems  to  be  dominant. 
If  he  were  not  comfortable  at  home  he  would  go 
where  he  could  enjoy  himself,  and  many  of 
them  do.  But  it  ought  to  be  plain  that  people 
who  stick  so  closely  to  the  hearthstone  are  more 
conservative  than  those  who  flock  out  of  human 


beehives  to  the  streets  as  soon  as  they  have 
their  meals.  The  Philadelphian  is  called  slow 
because  he  is  not  prone  to  run  off  after  some 
new  idea.  He  is  like  the  farmer  in  the  re- 
cesses of  his  homestead,  who  ponders  before  he 
acts.  Because  the  home  is  so  largely  developed, 
and  because  the  city  is  composed  almost  ex- 
clusively of  native  Americans  and  Germans,  the 
women  have  a  much  wider  influence  in  Phila- 
delphia than  anywhere  else  in  America,  and  they 
exercise  it. 

CAN    HONEST    COUNCILMEN    BE    ELECTED  ? 

Now,  this  is  no  argument  for  or  against  exist- 
ing conditions.  It  is  a  statement  of  what  is  the 
case.  If  reform  or  change  is  to  come,  it  must 
be  in  the  light  of  such  facts.  There  are  those 
who  think  that  a  raise  in  the  tax  rate  is  inevita- 
ble, and  that  this  will  bring  about  a  revolution.  It 
will  make  the  owner  and  the  renter  angry,  and 
lead  to  electing  new  councilmen,  who,  being  in 
control  of  the  purse  and  the  sword  in  the  new 
rhjime^  will  achieve  civic  righteousness.  They 
think  this  easier  than  electing  a  mayor  under 
the  old  rule.  It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  general  view  of  the  press  or  of 
those  who  are  best  known  to  the  public  as  polit- 
ical reformers.  It  is  certain  that  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  can  be  stirred  up,  that  they  have 
been,  and  surely  will  be  once  more.  But  it  ought 
to  be  said  in  fairness  that  there  is  very  little  in 
recent  legislation  which  can  have  very  much 
effect  on  the  future.  A  solution  of  the  problem 
lies  deeper  than  a  mere  charter  change.  It  is 
perhaps  very  unfortunate  for  Philadelphia  that 
her  evil  manners  have  been  enshrined  in  brass, 
while  her  virtues  are  too  generally  writ  in  water. 

Probably  most  communities  get  the  sort  of 
government  they  deserve.  It  is  certain  that  the 
great  experiment  begun  almost  twenty  years 
ago  through  "  the  Bullitt  bill "  has  failed  very 
largely  of  accomplishing  what  was  fairly  expected 
of  it.  If  the  fault  lay  in  the  fact  that  something 
more  is  needed  than  a  system,  then  present  crit- 
icism, destructive  as  well  as  constructive,  ought 
to  be  directed  toward  a  better  way  to  accomplish 
the  things  so  desirable.  And  at  the  same  time 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  there  are  other 
sinners  in  civics,  and  that  if  the  people  of  Phil- 
adelphia are  "corrupt  and  contented  "  one  may 
not  be  the  cause  of  the  other.  There  are  more 
than  a  million  inhabitants  of  the  Quaker  City 
who  are  quite  ignorant  of  their  alleged  relative 
decadence  and  look  with  pity  upon  tlie  condition 
of  those  who  live  in  cities  which  are  so  highly 
indorsed  by  themselves.  For  it  seems  certain 
that  the  further  you  get  from  a  city  the  worse  its 
reputation  is. 


THE   ATLANTIC    FISHERIES   QUESTION. 

I.— A   STATEMENT    OF    NEWFOUNDLAND'S    ATTITUDE. 

BY  P.   T.   M'GRATH. 
(Editor  of  the  St.  John's,  N.  F.,  Herald.) 


THE  smothering  of  the  Bond-Hay  treaty  of 
fishery  reciprocity  between  the  United 
States  and  Newfoundland  by  tlie  United  States 
Senate,  at  the  behest  of  the  New  England  fishing 
interests,  promises  to  revive  in  an  acute  form  an 
imbroglio  as  grave  as  the  Alaskan  boundary 
dispute.  Canada  and  Newfoundland  have  been 
granting  American  fishermen  certain  valuable 
concessions  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  a  withdrawal  of  which 
would  be  disastrous  to  them  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  occupation. 

These  liberties  include  the  procuring  of  bait 
fishes  in  the  littoral,  to  be  used  in  luring  the 
larger  denizens  of  the  Grand  Banks, — the  cod, 
haddock,  balibut,  and  mackerel, — for  which 
bait  Newfoundland's  coastline  is  famous  ;  and 
the  trans-shipping  privileges  somewhat  utilized 
through  Canadian  ports  ;  while  outfitting,  crew- 
ing,  and  kindred  concessions  are  obtained  from 
both  indifferently. 

THE    ORIGINAL    TREATY    RIGHTS. 

This  Atlantic  fisheries  question  arose  from  the 
fact  that  prior  to  the  War  of  Independence 
England  dominated  the  fisheries  on  the  New- 
foundland Banks.  The  American  colonies  shared 
in  them  as  her  subjects,  but  in  1775,  when  tlie 
colonies  became  aggressive,  Lord  North  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  Parliament  to  deprive  them  of 
this  privilege.  France  had  already  been  forced 
from  the  region,  and  in  1778,  in  recognizing  the 
"  United  States,"  demanded  from  them  fishing 
rights  on  these  Grand  Banks.  The  Treaty  of 
Paris,  in  1783,  which  closed  the  war,  restored  to 
the  Americans  equal  fishing  rights  with  British 
subjects,  a  condition  which  prevailed  until  the 
War  of  1812  abrogated  these  treaties.  At  the 
Peace  of  Ghent,  in  1814,  England  refused  to 
continue  the  privileges,  so  quarrels  arose  between 
the  rival  fishermen,  to  end  which  the  treaty  of 
1818  was  negotiated, — the  root  of  the  difficulty 
as  it  exists  to-day. 

That  compact  granted  United  States  subjects 
the  rights  (1)  to  fish  in  the  inshore  waters  of  the 
southwest  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  the  west 
coast  (better  known  as  the  "  French  shore"),  the 
Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador  ;  (2)  to  dry  and 


cure  fish  on  the  uninhabited  southwest  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  and  on  Labrador,  this  right  to 
cease  on  any  portion  thereof  as  such  became  set- 
tled unless  by  agreement  with  the  possessors 
of  the  ground  ;  (3)  to  hold  the  fishing  and  dry- 
ing privileges  in  common  with  British  subjects. 
In  return  the  United  States  agreed  to  re- 
nounce forever  all  right  to  fish  within  three 
marine  miles  of  the  coast  of  British  North 
America  not  included  in  the  foregoing  areas,  or 
to  enter  there  for  any  purpose  except  wood, 
water,  shelter,  or  repairs. 

RECIPROCITY    ARRANGEMENTS. 

This  clause  created  the  "  headland  "  dispute, — 
i.e.,  whether  the  three  marine  miles  should  follow 
the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  as  the  United  States 
contended,  or  be  measured  beyond  a  line  drawn 
from  headland  to  headland,  across  the  mouths  of 
bays,  reserving  as  territorial  waters  all  within  that 
line,  as  England  maintained.  She  claimed  Fundy 
Bay,  between  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
Gaspe  Bay,  in  Quebec,  and  Fortune  Bay,  in  New- 
foundland, as  absolutely  within  her  jurisdiction, 
and  seized  many  United  States  vessels  in  subse- 
quent years.  In  1839,  President  Van  Buren  nego- 
tiated for  an  adjustment  of  the  difficulty,  but 
without  result.  In  1842,  American  fishing  ves- 
sels could  not  approach  within  sixty  miles  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  In  1847,  Eng- 
land permitted  LTnited  States  fishermen  to  ply 
their  vocation  in  Fundy  Bay,  but  not  as  a  right. 
In  1851,  Secretary  Webster  proposed  a  confer- 
ence on  the  subject,  which  England  accepted,  and 
in  1854  was  arranged  the  Elgin-Marcy  reciprocity 
treaty.  It  gave  United  States  fishermen  full 
privileges  with  the  residents  in  British  American 
waters,  and  British  American  fishermen  the  same 
right  in  United  States  waters  and  coasts  north 
of  latitude  39,  with  free  entry  to  many  British 
American  products.  In  18G6,  this  treaty  was 
abrogated  by  the  United  States,  but,  trouble  be- 
ing renewed,  another  arrangement  was  made  in 
1871, — the  Thornton-Fish  treaty,  by  which  these 
inshore  fishery  privileges  were  arbitrated  upon. 
In  1877,  the  arbitration  tribunal  met  at  Halifax, 
and  awarded  British  America  $5,500,000  for 
granting  United  States  fishermen  fifteen  years' 
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fishery  privileges,   of  which  sum  Canada  took 
$4,500,000  and  Newfoundland  $1,000,000. 

Another  section  of  the  "Washington  treaty- 
provided  for  the  famous  "bonding  privileges," 
an  agreement  for  the  transit  in  bond  of  Cana- 
dian goods  through  the  United  States  without 
paying  duty,  which  is  still  operative,  though  the 
fishery  clauses  were  abrogated  by  the  United 
States  in  1886.  The  strife  between  the  fisher- 
men was  then  resumed,  and  in  1887  Newfound- 
land sought  an  arrangement  with  the  Republic, 
regardless  of  Canada.  England  intervened,  being 
then  preparing  the  Chamberlain-Bayard  treaty 
of  1888,  which  the  United  States  subsequently 
rejected.  It  provided  for  reciprocity  in  fishery 
products  between  the  United  States  and  British 
America  ;  for  the  former's  vessels  to  enter  the 
latter's  waters,  practically  on  the  ''headland" 
basis,  certain  bays  up  to  twenty  miles  in  width, 
on  the  British  American  seaboard,  being  re- 
served for  British  American  fishermen.  Pend- 
ing action  by  the  Senate,  both  sides  agreed  to  a 
modus  Vivendi  for  two  years,  by  which  United 
States  fishing  vessels  were  granted  the  fore- 
going privileges  by  paying  a  license  fee  of  1 1.50 
per  ship  ton.  This  agreement  was  continued 
until  now,  for  Canada  or  Newfoundland  could 
not  risk  terminating  it,  as  negotiations,  in  one 
form  or  another,  were  in  progress  ever  since. 
The  failure  of  that  treaty  induced  Newfound- 
land to  seek  again  a  distinct  arrangement,  and 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Bond,  her  colonial  secre- 
tary, framed  a  compromise  with  the  late  Mr. 
Blaine,  known  as  the  "  Bond-Blaine  "  convention, 
which  granted  Newfoundland's  fishery  products 
free  entry  to  American  markets,  on  United 
States  fishermen  being  allowed  inshore  privi- 
leges in  Newfoundland  waters.  Canada  pro- 
tested to  England  that  she  should  have  been  in- 
cluded, as  the  pact  now  prejudicially  affected 
her  fishery  interests  with  the  United  States,  and 
the  British  Government,  owing  to  Canada's  im- 
portance, pigeonholed  the  treaty  until  Canada 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  another.  In  1898, 
the  Joint  High  Commission  met  to  adjust  all 
differences  between  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish America,  but  it  failed  of  result,  and  in  1902 
England  permitted  Sir  Robert  Bond  to  revive 
his  suspended  arrangement  and  negotiate  the 
Bond -Hay  treaty  which  Senatorial  action  recent- 
ly burked. 

THE    FISHERY  NO    LONGER    AN    AMERICAN   INDUSTRY. 

The  strongest  arraignment  of  fishery  reci- 
procitj''  is  that  it  would  ruin  the  fishing  industry 
of  New  England.  In  this  the  Nev;^  England 
fisherfolk  rely  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  actual 
status  of  the  enterprise  which  prevails  in  the 


United  States,  and  on  the  plea  that  it  is  a  nurs- 
ery for  the  American  navy.  This  is  not  so. 
The  fishery  is  not  an  American  industry  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term,  for  very  few  Americans 
are  employed  in  it.  It  is  really  the  instrument 
of  an  offensive  and  venal  monopoly ;  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  needlessly  taxed  on  their  fish 
food  to  maintain  it,  and  it  may  now  precipitate 
a  dangerous  international  entanglement.  That 
nine-tenths  of  the  crews  of  the  Gloucester  fish- 
ing fleet  are  foreigners  is  notorious.  The  fish- 
ing fleet  would  never  put  to  sea  if  it  had  to  de- 
pend upon  native-born  Americans  to  man  it,  for 
these  will  no  longer  take  to  fishing  with  less 
arduous  employments  available  on  shore.  The 
crews  are  chiefly  Canadians,  Newfoundlanders, 
Scandinavians,  and  Portuguese.  The  Glouces- 
ter News  of  recent  date,  noting  the  return  of  the 
schooner  Aloha,  Capt.  John  Mclnnis,  "one  of 
the  most  noted  codfish-killers  that  ever  sailed 
from  this  port,"  observes  that  "the  plucky  and 
popular  skipper  is  a  native  of  "West  Bay,  Cape 
Breton,  while  his  fisher  lads  are  the  flower  of 
Shelbourne  County,  Nova  Scotia."  Capt.  Sol 
Jacobs,  the  prototype  of  "  Captains  Courageous," 
is  a  Newfoundlander,  and  American-born  mas- 
ters are  as  rare  as  American-born  sailors.  The 
alien-born  skippers  are  supposed  to  be  natural- 
ized, and  some  are,  but  this  is  not  indispensable, 
for  a  Newfoundland  fishing-master  was  offered 
a  vessel  in  Gloucester  two  years  ago,  and  told, 
"All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  go  down  to  the 
custom-house  and  swear  you're  an  American 
citizen." 

DECLINE    OF    THE    NEW    ENGLAND    FISHERIES. 

The  last  canvass  of  the  New  England  fisher- 
ies, made  in  1899,  published  in  the  United  States 
Fish  Commissioner's  Report  for  1900,  shows  that 
the  industry  suffered  a  marked  decline  in  ten 
years,  the  catch  dropping  from  653,170,000  to 
393,457,000  pounds,  or  39.76  per  cent.  The 
value  only  shrunk  from  $10,550,000  to  $9,682,- 
000,  or  8.23  per  cent.,  so  the  cost  of  this  fish 
food  to  the  American  people  therefore  increased 
31.53  per  cent.,  though  "Yankee"  fishermen  en- 
joyed the  protection  of  a  tax  of  ^  to  1-^  cents 
per  pound  on  all  alien-caught  fish.  Says  the 
report  : 

The  fishing  ve.ssels  of  Massachusetts  decreased  199, 
or  34  per  cent.,  in  number,  and  $1,332,320,  or  43  per  cent., 
in  value.  The  net  tonnage  has  al.so  decreased  48  per 
cent.  An  instance  of  the  gradual  decrease  in  vessels 
during  the  past  ten  years  is  furnished  by  the  fishing 
fleet  of  Gloucester,  Mass.  From  July,  1897,  to  Novem- 
ber 15, 1898,  27  vessels  were  sold  and  34  lost ;  in  the  same 
period,  11  vessels  were  purchased  and  7  built, — the  net 
decrease  in  the  fleet  in  the  173^  months  being  33  ves.sels. 
The  vessels  sold  and  lost  have  generally  been  larger 
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than  those  taking  their  places,  and  the  percentage  of 
decrease  in  number  has,  therefore,  not  been  so  large  as 
in  value  and  tonnage.  The  decrease  in  boats  is  25  per 
cent,  in  number  and  30  per  cent,  in  value,  and  in  the 
value  of  the  apparatus  of  capture,  44  per  cent. 

The  tritth  really  is,  that  the  "  New  England 
Fisheries,"'  as  a  fine-sounding  phrase,  only  means 
nowadays  the  outfitters  and  shipowners  (sngaged 
in  the  business,  who  play  upon  American  patri- 
otic sentiment  to  their  own  profit,  and  are  even 
permitted  to  perpetrate  an  audacious  fraud  on 
the  national  treasury. 

This  fraud  is  effected  through  the  American 
fishermen  doing  an  extensive  trade  in  herring 
every  winter  Irom  Newfoundland.  The  Fish 
Commissioner's  report,  already  quoted  from,  says 
on  this  point  : 

The  herring  fisheries  furnish  another  instance  in 
which  the  products  are  derived  largely  from  waters  out- 
side the  State  jurisdiction,  the  Newfoundland  herring 
fishery  alone  yielding  about  half  the  entire  catch  of  this 
species.  This  fishery  is  apparently  increasing  in  impoi'- 
tance.  In  1896,  it  was  engaged  in  by  43  vessels  from 
Gloucester,  3  from  Beverly,  and  1  from  Provincetown. 
The  quantity  of  fresh  frozen  herring  and  salted  herring 
secured  was  8,441,842  pounds,  valued  at  $117,649  ;  and  of 
salted  herring,  1,807,57.5  pounds,  valued  at  $18,150.  In 
1898,  the  fleet  had  increased  to  56  vessels, — 51  from 
Gloucester,  2  from  Beverly,  and  3  from  Boston.  The 
quantity  of  fresh  frozen  herring  obtained  was  9,398,872 
pounds,  valued  at  $197,490 ;  and  of  salted  herring,  5,545,- 
199  pounds,  valued  at  $72,862,— a  total  of  14,944,071 
pounds,  valued  at  $270,352. 

EVADING  THE  DUTY  ON  HERRING. 

Salted  herring  are  used  exclusively  for  food, 
and  frozen  herring  also  very  largely.  This  her- 
ring industry  occupies  the  winter  months,  when 
it  is  too  stormy  to  fish  on  the  Banks.  The  her- 
ring largely  resort  to  the  west  coast  of  New- 
foundland, and  are  netted,  and  salted,  or  frozen, 
by  the  coast  folk,  and  sold  to  the  American  ves- 
sels, which  come  for  cargoes.  The  United  States 
fishermen  have  the  treaty  right  themselves  to 
take  the  fish  there,  but  cannot  do  so  profitably, 
and  find  it  cheapest  to  buy  them  ;  yet  on  taking 
them  home,  enter  them  as  "  the  product  of  United 
States  fisheries,"  and  get  them  admitted  free  of 
duty.  But  if  a  Newfoundland  vessel,  with  her- 
ring from  the  same  place,  takes  them  to  the 
United  States,  she  must  pay  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  a  pound.  Still  this  fraud  is  trivial  com- 
pared with  that  perpetrated  over  the  herring 
brought  from  the  southern  seaboard,  where  the 
United  States  have  no  fishing  rights.  Many  of 
the  American  vessels  procure  cargoes  there.  In 
this  region  United  States  vessels  cannot  fish  at 
all,  of  right,  but  secure  permits  from  the  -colo- 
nial government  to  purchase  cargoes  of  herring, 
as   on    the   western   shore.     Yet   these   fish,    of 


which  there  is  not  a  pretense  that  they  have 
been  taken  by  American  fishermen,  or  in  Amer- 
ican waters,  are  also  granted  free  entry  to  the 
United  States  markets,  while  herring  from  the 
same  nets,  conveyed  there  in  Newfoundland  bot- 
toms, are  obliged  to  pay  the  duty.  On  the  total 
shipments  of  Newfoundland  herring  in  1898,  as 
given  above,  the  duty  would  be  1 11 2, 000.  The 
Treasury  Department  sent  an  agent  to  New- 
foundland in  1895,  who  investigated  the  whole 
matter,  and  the  department  attempted  to  collect 
the  duties,  but  the  fishing  interests  involved  had 
sufficient  influence  to  procure  the  overruling  of 
this  decision  and  a  continuance  of  the  existing 
practice,  which  prevails  to  this  day,  and  robs 
the  United  States  Treasury  of  at  least  |1 00,000 
a  year. 

SHUTTING    US    OUT    FROM    NEWFOUNDLAND    WATERS. 

For  the  right  to  carry  on  this  herring  busi- 
ness the  Newfoundlanders  make  no  charge, 
though  these  are  the  only  waters  where  herring 
are  obtained  in  the  winter.  Part  of  the  frozen- 
herring  output  goes  to  bait  the  Gloucester  ves- 
sels fishing  on  the  southern  Banks,  and  in  April 
these  come  north,  when  Newfoundland  enforces 
the  modus  vivendi,  and  compels  them  to  pay 
license  fees  ere  they  can  obtain  bait,  outfits,  or 
crews.  The  Bond-Hay  treaty  having  failed,  it  is 
urged  that  not  alone  should  the  modus  vivendi  be 
abolished,  but  that  the  Americans  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  food-herring  fisheiy  privileges  be- 
sides. They  would  thus  be  thrown  back  upon  the 
treaty  of  1818,  the  concessions  under  which  are 
comparatively  valueless  to  them  now.  When  it 
was  drafted  there  were  large  fisheries  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  Gulf,  upon  which  the  west  coast 
fronts.  At  present  the  chief  fishing  is  done  on 
the  Grand  Banks,  off  the  eastern  coast  ;  the 
western  seaboard,  being  remote  from  that, 
is  worthless  to  the  Americans  even  with  its 
treaty  rights,  they  having  to  rely  for  bait  and 
landfall  on  the  eastern  shore,  where  they  have 
no  status  except  such  as  the  modus  vivendi  grants 
them.  Clearly,  then,  if  that  is  canceled,  they 
will  be  shut  out  from  Newfoundland  waters  and 
deprived  of  all  privileges,  as  theirs  is  a  deep-sea 
fishery  ;  and  as  bait  and  outfits  are  necessary 
for  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  exclusion  from 
these  waters  must  leave  them  helpless  and  crip- 
ple their  industry.  These  conditions  also  ap- 
ply, though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  Canadian 
seaboard,  as  the  bait  supply  there  is  small  and 
the  coast  much  farther  from  the  Banks  than 
Newfoundland,  so  the  latter  country  holds  the 
key  to  the  whole  position  and  overshadows 
Canada  in  the  effecting  of  any  arrangement. 
This  she  can  do  because  she  is  an  independent, 
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autonomous  country,  having  an  equal  voice  in 
the  matter  with  Canada,  and  being  able  to  veto 
any  proposal  not  acceptable  to  herself. 

If  the  Newfoundland  government  were  to 
enforce  its  renowned  Bait  Act  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  it  does  against  the  French,  and  forbid 
its  own  fishermen  to  sell  them  herring  for  food 
or  bait,  the  death-knell  of  the  New  England 
deep-sea  fishing  industry  would  be  sounded. 
Tliough  theoretically  tlie  Americans  can  fish  on 
the  western  coast,  it  does  not  pay  them  in  actual 
practice  to  attempt  it.  They  only  seek  in  the 
inshore  waters  bait  or  food  herring.  To  capture 
these  requires  special  appliances.  The  American 
fishing  industry  now  is  essentially  a  deep-sea  one, 
and  the  apparatus  employed  therein  is  totally 
unsuited  to  the  catching  of  bait.  Thus,  for  the 
latter  task  an  apparatus  would  have  to  be  carried, 
not  alone  useless,  but  very  inconvenient  to  the 
main  enterprise.  This  increases  the  condition 
of  dependence  of  the  United  States  fishermen 
on  Newfoundland  in  their  annual  seafaring 
operations. 

A    POSSIBLE    INTERNATIONAL    DISPUTE. 

"What  invests  this  difficulty  with  special  serious- 
ness is  that  it  may  provoke  an  awkward  compli- 
cation between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  New  England  fishermen  try  to 
deceive  the  American  statesmen  with  the  idea 
that  the  rejection  of  the  Bond- Hay  treaty  dis- 
poses of  the  matter  quietly,  and  for  all  time,  as 
Newfoundland,  finding  she  cannot  obtain  reci- 
procity, will  accept  the  inevitable  and  allow  the 
present  state  of  things  to  continue.     The  very 


contrary  will  result.  The  action  of  the  United 
States  Senate  only  serves  to  revive  a  contention 
the  most  vexatious  that  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can governments  have  had  to  deal  with  since  the 
birth  of  the  Republic.  In  a  word,  it  will  provoke 
a  recrudescence  of  the  Atlantic  fisheries  dispute, 
with  all  its  prospects  of  embittering  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  and  bringing  about 
such  an  international  deadlock  as  would  be  re- 
grettable at  any  time,  but  must  become  doubly 
unfortunate  at  the  present  juncture,  when  John 
Bull  and  Uncle  Sam  are  on  such  satisfactory 
terms  otherwise,  as  we  see  them  to  be. 

The  advocates  of  American  '•  rights  "  seem  to 
disregard  the  British  position  altogether,  and  for- 
get that  the  compromise  by  which  United  States 
vessels  now  obtain  bait  and  other  concessions  in 
these  waters  is  merely  a  temporary  one,  arranged 
in  1888  for  two  yeai's  only,  but  renewed  from 
season  to  season  by  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
in  the  hope  of  an  abiding  agreement  being  com- 
pleted, though  terminable  by  one  or  both  of  them 
at  any  time  when  it  seemed  evident  that  such  an 
understanding  was  not  possible.  The  steady  re- 
fusal of  the  United  States  Senate  to  treat  with 
Canada  demonstrates  that  there  is  no  hope  of  a 
compromise  being  reached  in  that  quarter,  and 
the  rejection  of  the  Newfoundland  pact  means 
that  Britain  and  America  will  have  another  vex- 
atious complication  on  their  hands. 

[Note.— Since  this  article  was  put  in  type  the  Newfound- 
land Legislature  has  enacted  a  law  canceling  the  privileges 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  American  fishermen  under  the  »(io- 
dus  Vivendi  and  restricting  them,  to  their  treaty  rights 
alone.] 


II.— THE  AMERICAN  VIEW. 
BY  WINTHROP  L.   MARVIN. 


IT  is  not  fair  to  New  England,  or  true  to 
recorded  facts,  to  say  that  New  England  in- 
fluence, and  the  influence  of  one  single  industry 
at  that,  has  now  alone  defeated  the  plan,  long 
cherished  by  far-seeing  men,  of  reciprocity  with 
Newfoundland.  The  Hay-Bond  treaty  in  the 
form  in  which  the  United  States  Senate  recently 
considered  it  was  acceptable  to  the  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  fishing  interests.  It  had  been  so 
modified  that  cured  and  preserved  fish  was  no 
longer  on  the  free  list,  but  fresh  fish,  uncured, 
was  non-dutiable.  This  was  not  all  that  New- 
foundland had  desired,  but  it  was  an  important 
concession  to  the  ancient  colony,  for  the  fresh 
fish  of  Canada  pays,  in    the    United    States,  a 


duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  or  a  cent  a 
pound.  To  admit  cured  and  preserved  fish  also 
free  of  duty  would  inevitably  transfer  the  pack- 
ing establishments  of  the  New  England  coast  to 
Newfoundland,  with  its  cheap  labor,  and  thus 
destroy,  not  only  the  calling  of  those  New 
Englanders  who  catch  fish  from  the  sea,  but  the 
calling  of  those  who,  on  the  land,  put  this  fish 
through  processes  akin  to  manufacturing. 

There  are  one  hundred  thousand  persons  in 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  who  are  dependent, 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  ocean  fisheries. 
New  England  was  willing  to  yield  something 
for  the  certain  commercial,  and  the  possible 
political,  advantages  of  reciprocity  witlx   New- 
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foundland.  But  New  England  was  not  willing 
to  yield  everything,  to  reduce  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  her  people  to  ruin,  and  to  see  her  fishing 
fleets  vanisli  like  her  deep-sea  merchant  fleets. 

That  was  too  much  to  ask  ;  the  price  was  ex- 
cessive and  intolex-able.  As  the  event  proved, 
the  only  real  concession  to  Newfoundland  in  the 
entire  treaty  was  this  concession  of  free  fresh 
fish  by  the  New  England  fishing  interests.  No 
other  industry  in  competitive  trade  would  grant 
anything  at  all.  Yet  so  frank  and  genuine  was 
the  New  England  desire  for  reciprocity  with 
Newfoundland  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
only  real  sacrifice  on  the  American  side  of  the 
treaty  was  made  by  New  England  interests,  the 
only  voices  raised  in  the  Senate  for  the  treaty 
when  the  time  for  action  came  were  the  voices 
of  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine,  and  Senator  Lodge, 
of  Massachusetts,  champions  of  the  fishermen 
and  sailors  of  these  two  ocean  commonwealths. 

OPPOSED    BY    SOUTH    AND    WEST. 

The  treaty  was  torn  to  pieces,  not  by  New 
England,  but  by  the  South  and  West.  Senator 
after  Senator  arose  to  object  to  this  or  that 
clause  and  to  demand  consideration  for  his 
State's  coal  or  iron  interests  or  agriculture. 
Very  soon  the  fisheries  were  forgotten.  New 
England  had  made  her  concession  all  in  vain  ; 
the  treaty  was  doomed  to  rejection  in  any  event. 
Maryland  and  Alabama  and  Minnesota  did  not 
know  or  care  anything  about  the  "  French 
Shore  ;  "  they  did  not  care  whether  Newfound- 
land was  British  or  American  ;  there  was  no 
appeal  to  them  in  the  "larger  statesmansliip." 
They  simply  did  not  mean  to  have  Newfound- 
land competing  with  their  mines  and  farms,  and 
after  the  first  day's  debate  it  was  manifest  that 
the  Hay-Bond  treaty  and  the  fine  hopes  which 
inspired  it  awoke  almost  no  response  away  from 
the  North  Atlantic  coast  line. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  strangely  illogical  course 
which  the  Newfoundland  government  has  seized 
of  "  punishing  New  England  "  for  the  rejection 
of  the  treaty.  New  England,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
seems  to  be  almost  the  only  section  where  the 
treaty  has  won  any  considerable  interest  and 
favor.  Unquestionably,  if  Sir  Robert  Bond  and 
his  colleagues  enforce  the  Bait  Act  against  the 
Americans  as  they  have  long  enforced  it  against 
the  French,  a  serious  blow  will  be  dealt  to  the 
fishermen  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  The 
Newfoundland  threat  to  confiscate  every  Ameri- 
can schooner  found  within  the  three-mile  limit 
unless  she  can  show  that  she  did  not  procure  her 
bait  and  supplies  within  the  colony, — thus  revers- 
ing an  historic  principle  of  Anglo-Saxon  juris- 
prudence and  assuming  that    the  accused    are 


guilty  until  they  can  prove  innocence, — is  a  pro- 
cedure more  worthy  of  Fiji  or  Patagonia  than  of 
an  English-speaking  community  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  But  it  is  altogether  premature  to  boast 
that  even  this  will  destroy  the  New  England 
fisheries.  Our  New  England  sea-folk  are  shrewd 
and  tenacious  men.  Already  schooners  are  be- 
ing equipped  with  special  appliances  to  catch 
their  own  bait,  while  long-mooted  plans  of  sup- 
plying the  fleets  at  sea  from  steam  tendei's  may 
now  be  attempted.  Newfoundland  must  not  for- 
get that  there  was  never  a  commercial  war  which 
did  not  cut  both  ways.  There  will  be  desperate 
poverty  on  her  coasts  if  her  people  are  forbidden 
to  sell  their  bait  to  the  only  fishermen  who  have 
the  means  to  buy  it. 

THE    VALUE    OF    THE    FISHERIES. 

Just  as  ill-founded  as  the  assertion  that  New 
England  alone  killed  the  reciprocity  treaty  is 
the  further  statement  that  the  New  England 
fisheries  are  a  fraud  and  a  delusion, — that  they 
are  American  only  in  name,  and  that  the  com- 
plete obliteration  of  this  historic  industry  would 
be  no  loss  to  commerce  or  naval  strength.  The 
statistics  of  the  New  England  fisheries  show  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  men  engaged  in  this 
calling  are  thorough  Americans,  native  or 
naturalized.  Nearly  all  of  the  seventeen  thou- 
sand fishermen  of  Maine  are  native-born, — and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  if  foreign-caught 
fish  crowd  our  markets  the  loss  falls  upon  the 
boat-fishermen  and  the  smaller  craft  as  well  as 
on  the  "  Bankers." 

Canada  has  taken  the  |5, 500, 000  of  the  Hali- 
fax Award  and  turned  its  income  into  subsidies 
and  bounties  to  her  fishermen.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  sake  of  its  naval  reserve,  is  fos- 
tering in  every  possible  way  the  fishermen  of 
Newfoundland.  Meanwhile,  six  hundred  men 
desert  from  our  North  Atlantic  squadron  at  a 
single  port  because  we  are  following  Russia's 
blind  policy  and  endeavoring  to  man  our  war- 
ships with  men  who  lack  that  prime  requisite  of 
a  sailor,  the  "sea  habit."  New  England  has 
stood  by  while  her  merchant  ships  have  disap- 
peared. She  has  lost  most  of  her  merchant  sea- 
men,— the  best  seamen  that  ever  served  in  peace 
or  war. 

Is  it  strange  that  New  England  clings  to  her 
fisheries  and  is  reluctant  to  part  with  her  schoon- 
ers and  her  crews,  even  for  the  benefit  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  of  Newfoundland  ?  She  was  willing  to 
make  a  concession  for  the  sake  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty,  and  she  did  so, — the  only  real  concession 
granted  by  any  industry  or  any  section.  But 
sacrifice  her  fisheries  she  will  not.  Nor  will  the 
rest  of  the  country  ask  it  or  permit  it. 


THE   AMERICAN    ACADEMY    IN    ROME. 


BY   F.    D.    MILLET. 


FOR  nine  years  the  American  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Rome  lias  carried  on  its  work 
quietly  and  without  ostentation.  The  results 
have  not  only  justified  the  cost  of  the  experi- 
ment, but  have  established  the  fact  of  its  great 
utility, — of  its  necessity,  indeed,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  high  standard  of  taste  and  accomplish- 
ment among  our  artists.  Its  recent  incorpora- 
tion by  act  of  Congress,  the  purchase  of  a  villa 
for  its  permanent  home  in  Rome,  and  the  raising 
of  a  large  endowment  fund  for  its  maintenance 
have  called  public  attention  to  its  existence  and 
have  stimulated  public  interest  in  its  aims  and 
its  purposes.  "With  the  rise  of  this  interest 
comes,  naturally,  the  accompanying  desire  to 
know  what  has  been  done  by  it,  and  what  it  pro- 
poses to  do,  in  the  way  of  art  education.  "With- 
out going  into  details,  it  may  be  said  that  during 
the  few  years  of  its  existence  the  Academy  has 
chiefly  devoted  itself  to  the  administration  of  a 
certain  number  of  scholarships  in  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  and  has  given  to  the 
beneficiaries  in  each  of  these  branches  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  residence  in  Rome,  studios  and 
other  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  studies,  and  a 
limited  but  effective  supervision  or  direction  of 
these  studies.  The  students  who  have  gone 
through  the  regular  courses  and  have  profited 
by  the  immeasurable  advantages  of  constant  as- 
sociation with  the  great  masterpieces  of  ancient 
art  under  competent  and  intimate  direction  have 
met  with  appreciative  recognition  on  their  return 
to  this  country,  and  by  their  success  as  artists 
have  encouraged  the  continuance  of  the  Acad- 
emy, even  under  adverse  conditions,  until  it  has 
at  last  passed,  the  experimental  stage  and  is  es- 
tablished on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  Academy  was  started  by  a  group  of 
artists  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  of  1893,  and  has  been  supported 
by  them  since,  sometimes  with  the  assistance  of 
a  few  friends,  but  oftener  by  their  own  contri- 
butions, which  have  been  cheerfully  and  freely 
given  for  the  cause  of  art.  The  struggle  to 
keep  the  infant  Academy  on  its  feet  has  been 
at  times  severe,  but  the  conviction  of  its  great 
utility  has  been  a  constant  stimulus  to  effort 
and  a  warrant  for  self-sacrifice.  The  simple 
statement  that  a  small  body  of  artists  have  car- 
ried this  burden  for  so  long  a  period  is  in  itself 
suflBcient   to   carry   weight   as   an   argument   in 


favor  of  that  special  training  which  the  Acad- 
emy affords. 

THE    NEED    AS    DISCERNED    BY    AMERICAN    ARTISTS. 

The  project  originated  in  the  revival  of  the 
forgotten  belief  in  the  sound  lessons  of  antique 
art,  which  was  the  most  valuable  result  of  the 
Chicago  exhibition  ;  in  the  revival,  after  a  period 
of  worship  of  ignorant  originality  and  the  per- 
verted spirit  of  invention  in  modern  art,  of  a 
sane  and  healthful  respect  and  veneration  for 
the  masterpieces  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
time  and  have  remained  for  centuries  superior 
to  caprice  and  fashion. 

This  revival  was  a  natural  reaction  from  a 
long  period  of  almost  hysterical  scramble  for 
novelty  as  an  important  element  of  value  in  art. 
In  this  period  there  flourished  in  a  popular  de- 
gree the  apostles  of  intuition  in  art,  the  prophets 
of  the  easy  way  to  fame  and  fortune,  the  scoffers 
of  training  and  study.  The  result  is  seen  in 
the  productions  of  the  period.  Governmental 
architecture  degenerated  to  the  MuUett  type, 
sculpture  became  anecdotal,  historical  painting 
had  no  followers,  and  mural  decoration  was  a 
lost  art.  It  was  a  widespread  belief  that  knowl- 
edge fettered  genius,  that  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment was  stifled  if  it  was  submitted  to  any 
rigorous  training,  that  there  were  no  rules  and  no 
canons  of  art  except  those  which  each  individual 
in  his  heaven-born  inspiration  invented  for  him- 
self. Meanwhile,  the  old  sacred  flame  was  kept 
alive  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men 
in  the  artistic  professions,  and  it  is  due  to  them 
that  it  now  burns  brightly  again. 

THE    FRENCH    INFLUENCE. 

Much  as  we  owe  to  France  for  her  teaching  in 
art,  we  must  confess  that  from  her  came  also  the 
spirit  of  iconoclasm,  which  has  long  been  the 
artist's  bane.  From  her,  in  spite  of  the  strong 
element  of  conservatism,  which  has  fought  a  good 
fight  for  the  old  standards,  came  the  adoration 
of  originality,  of  novelty  in  technique,  the  indif- 
ference to  idea  and  to  ideals.  The  result  has 
been,  in  France,  that  art  has  confessedly  degen- 
erated ;  witness  the  decorations  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  which  as  a  lesson  in  discord  runs  a  close 
second  to  the  Congressional  Library  ;  witness, 
also,  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  two  salons. 

We  in  this  country  have  not  advanced  in  art 
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as  fast  or  as  far  as  tlie  talents  of  our  young  art- 
ists premised.  Of  tlie  multitudes  who  have 
studied  abroad,  of  the  large  number  who  have 
gained  honors  in  the  schools  and  the  exhibitions 
there,  a  very  small  proportion  have  made  good 
their  reputation.  It  has  long  been  remarked 
that  the  young  men  who  have  shown  great  bril- 
liancy abroad  seem  to  have  lost  their  grip  short- 
ly after  they  returned  home.  This  has  been  a 
strong  argument,  and  one  which  has  been  used 
to  some  purpose,  against  the  establishment  of 
traveling  scholarships.  The  reason  for  this  fall- 
ing from  grace  has  been  commonly  attributed 
to  the  character  of  the  art  atmosphere,  which  is 
said  to  exist  in  an  attenuated  degree,  if  it  really 
does  exist  at  all  ;  it  has  been  attributed  to  the 
commercial  spirit  of  the  age,  which  has  swamped 
every  sentiment  to  which  art  can  hope  to  ap- 
peal ;  it  has  been  charged  also  to  the  busy,  ner- 
vous, bustling  life,  which  leaves  no  moment  free 
from  cares  and  worries  of  trivial  occupations 
and  makes  meditation  and  quiet  study  impos- 
sible. 

DEFECTIVE    TRAINING    OF    OUR    YOUNGER    ARTISTS. 

But  the  founders  of  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome,  artists  all,  discovered  the  fons  et  origo 
of  the  whole  difficulty,  and  they  recognized  it 
through  their  own  individual  experience.  They 
saw  that  the  whole  trouble  lay  in  the  training 
of  the  young  artists,  both  in  the  superficial  char- 
acter of  it  and  in  the  degree  of  it.  The  rudi- 
ments of  the  different  branches  of  the  artistic 
profession  are  taught  as  effectively  in  this  coun- 
try as  anywhere  else,  although  under  somewhat 
different  conditions.  AVhen  the  young  artist 
goes  abroad  to  continue  his  studies  and  enters  a 
school  there,  he  practically  continues  to  work  in 
the  same  direction,  advancing  only  toward  a  bet- 
ter acquaintance  with  methods  and  processes, 
and  not  progressing  definitely  toward  the  recog- 
nition of  the  great  principles  which  govern  all 
art.  This  is  not  surprising,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  he  seldom  stays  long  enough  to  emerge 
from  the  stage  of  incubation  to  that  riper  period 
of  experience  wlien  he  has  such  a  command  of 
his  tools  that  he  can  forget  them,  when  his  ef- 
fort is  directed,  not  toward  methods,  but  toward 
results,  and,  in  the  second  place,  from  his  envi- 
ronment, and  from  the  influence  of  his  asso- 
ciates, his  ambition  is  turned  toward  the  speedy 
achievement  of  popular  success. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  aliens  are  not  per- 
mitted to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  for 
advanced  education  in  art  which  are  granted  to 
a  limited  number  of  students  by  the  different 
governments,  and  another  reason  is  that  for  the 
most  part  our    students   abroad,  not   provided 


with  means  for  further  study,  even  if  tliey  had 
the  inclination  and  opportunity,  find  it  neces- 
sary to  turn  their  art  to  account  in  earning  a 
liveliliood. 

Briefly  and  frankly,  then,  our  young  artists 
are  only  half  educated.  In  this  statement  there 
must  be  taken  into  account  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  had  the  traditions  of  art  as  a  birth- 
right, they  have  not  had  the  inestimable  privi- 
lege of  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  master- 
pieces which  are  the  glory  of  European  countries, 
they  have  not  had  the  stimulus  which  every 
foreign  artist  enjoys, — the  consciousness  that  the 
profession  of  art  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  hon- 
orable and  a  worthy  pursuit.  On  this  latter 
point  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  in  passing, 
that  one  has  only  to  read  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  presentation  of  portraits  or  the  unveiling 
of  statues  to  find  out  where  the  artist  stands, 
for  his  name  as  the  author  of  the  works  is  rare- 
ly, very  rarely,  printed.  Further,  in  any  great 
function,  when  the  politicians,  the  soldiers,  the 
educators,  the  writers,  are  honored,  it  is  seldom 
indeed  that  an  artist,  because  he  is  an  artist,  is 
offered  the  distinction  of  an  invitation.  This 
may  be  trivial  in  weight  of  argument.  Let  us 
consider  it  only  a  straw. 

THE    DEMAND    FOR    ART    CULTURE. 

Those  who  declare  that  the  commercial  spirit 
of  the  age  is  responsible  for  the  apparent  neglect 
of  art  often  add  to  this  statement  the  opinion 
that  art  can  flourish  only  in  a  monarchy.  They 
forget  Venice  and  Florence.  Those  who  see  in 
the  busy  turmoil  of  modern  life  no  hope  for 
thoughtful  production  have  forgotten  how  art 
flourished  in  the  Elizabethan  age.  It  is  not  that 
we  do  not  want  art  in  this  country,  and  the  best 
art  there  is  ;  our  museums  and  our  private  col- 
lections settle  this  question  at  once.  It  is  be- 
cause we  are  only  just  beginning  to  demand  of 
our  artists  that  tliey  be  something  more  than  fol- 
lowers of  ephemeral  fashions,  that  they  show  by 
their  works  that  they  have  something  in  common 
with  the  great  masters,  something  more  than 
brush  work,  or  skillful  modeling,  or  the  employ- 
ment of  the  orders  of  architecture.  They  must 
show  that  they  have  ideas,  that  they  have  an  ap- 
preciation of  beauty,  a  love  of  distinction  of  style, 
and  a  sense  of  proportion.  They  must  prove  in 
their  works  that  tliey  have  so  far  taken  advantage 
of  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  past  that 
they  have  instinctively  avoided  obvious  faults, 
even  if  they  have  not  actually  invested  their  pro- 
ductions with  the  most  eminent  qualities.  In 
fact,  what  we  want  in  our  artists  is  cultivation. 
That  we  must  have,  as  has  been  well  said,  as  a 
substitute  for  tradition. 
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CLOISTRATION    AND    TRAVEL. 

What  the  Academy  in  Rome  proposes  to  do 
is  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  an  artist  to 
cultivate  himself, — to  give  him  the  advantages 
of  cloistration  for  a  period  long  enough  for  him 
to  absorb  the  ideals  of  the  great  art  of  the  past, 
and  to  stimulate  his  imagination  and  his  inven- 
tion by  diligent  study  and  by  close  acquaintance 
with  the  masterpieces  with  whicli  Rome  abounds 
in  overwhelming  profusion.  Rome  has  been 
selected  because  there,  more  than  in  any  otlier 
place  in  the  world,  the  allied  arts  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting  can  be  studied  to  the 
best  advantage  and  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  and  the  sister  art  of  music  can 
be  studied  to  great  profit.  Besides  the  clois- 
tration, which  consists  of  residence  in  the  villa 
belonging  to  the  Academy,  with  the  uninter- 
rupted pursuit  of  studies  under  competent  and 
sympathetic  direction,  a  certain  amount  of  travel 
is  also  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum.  The 
period  of  travel  varies,  of  course,  according  to 
the  branch  of  the  profession.  Music,  for  exam- 
ple, which  is  one  of  the  departments,  as  it  is  in 
various  foreign  academies,  requires  more  study 
away  from  Rome  than  the  other  branches. 

ADVICE,    DIRECTION,    AND    STIMULUS. 

The  American  Academy  has  been  established, 
professedly,  on  the  lines  of  the  French  Academy 
in  the  Villa  Medicis,  which  was  founded  in  1666, 
and  which  numbers  in  its  long  roll  of  honor 
the  names  of  Due,  Ginain,  Labrouste,  Daumet, 
Duban,  and  Vaudremer  among  the  architects ; 
of  David,  Houdon,  Falguiere,  Mercie,  and  Rude 
among  the  sculptors ;  of  Boucher,  Fragonard, 
David,  Ingres,  Flandrin,  Baudry,  Poussin,  Ge- 
rome,  Besnai'd,  Dagnan-Bouveret,  and  Regnault 
among  the  painters  ;  of  Massenet,  Gounod,  Meyer- 
beer, Berlioz,  Bizet,  Adam,  Halevy,  Saint-Saens, 
and  Thomas  among  the  musicians.  There  is, 
however,  one  essential  difference  in  the  two  in- 
stitutions. The  students  in  the  French  Academy 
carry  on  their  work  without  supervision,  the 
government  relying  on  their  singleness  of  pur- 
pose and  their  intelligence  to  follow  their  own 
tastes  to  the  best  advantage.  The  results  of  this 
system  have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory,  and 
the  American  Academy  has  established,  as  a 
principle  of  its  management,  that  the  benefi- 
ciaries in  the  different  branches  shall  be  advised 
and  directed  in  their  studies  as  far  as  practicable. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  in  art  education  is  to 
show  a  student  what  to  look  at,  how  to  see,  and 
how  to  study.  The  rest  he  must  do  for  himself. 
He  can  be  taught  the  mechanics  of  the  profes- 
sion.   His  taste  can  be  developed  and  stimulated 


by  calling  his  attention  to  the  qualities  of  fine 
works  of  art,  but  no  one  can  teach  him  to  pro- 
duce those  qualities  in  his  own  work.  He  must 
arrive  at  it  by  enricliing  his  mind  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  by 
perfect  familiarity  with  tlie  sources  of  all  great 
art.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  American  Academy 
to  furnish  to  the  student  exactly  this  kind  of 
stimulus. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  course  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  post-graduate  one.  It  is  not  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Academy  to  teach  the  rudiments  of 
art.  The  beneficiaries  will  be  selected  by  com- 
petition from  among  tlie  best  in  the  country, 
without  regard  to  locality,  and  with  a  liberal 
age  limit,  so  that  a  class  of  advanced  students 
may  be  counted  upon.  They  will  receive  a  sub- 
sidy of  sufficient  amount  to  free  them  from  the 
necessity  of  other  pecuniary  aid,  and  the  courses 
of  study  will  be  so  arranged  that  at  the  end  of 
the  period  the  student  will  at  least  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  developing  everything  there  is  in 
him  which  makes  for  progress  in  his  profession. 

AMERICA    NO    LONGER    NEGLECTFUL    OF    ART. 

It  will  doubtless  be  some  years  before  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Academy  will  be  felt  as  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  tlie  art  of  America.  We  are 
building  for  the  future,  and  not  for  the  present 
alone.  The  demand  for  competent  and  skillful, 
trained  and  cultivated,  architects,  sculptors,  and 
painters  increases  with  great  rapidity.  Sixteen 
cities  in  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  mu- 
nicipal improvements  by  the  erection  of  mon- 
umental public  buildings  and  by  the  orderly 
rearrangement  of  streets  and  avenues.  Scarcely 
an  edifice  of  any  importance  is  now  planned 
without  consideration  of  its  probable  embellish- 
ment by  sculpture  and  color  decoration.  The 
art  treasures  of  the  world  are  pouring  into  the 
country  from  the  west  and  from  the  east  in  in- 
conceivable profusion.  This  does  not  look  as  if 
art  were  being  neglected.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
artists  who  are  neglecting  art. 

Charles  Gounod,  who  was  a  student  in  the 
French  Academy  in  Rome  wlien  it  was  under 
the  direction  of  Ingres,  testified  in  his  "  M6- 
moires  d'un  Artiste  "  to  the  great  advantages  of 
study  there,  and  in  one  sentence  epitomized  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  the  institution.  He  wrote  :  "  Let  us  guard 
with  all  our  strength  that  sacred  retreat  which 
shelters  the  artist's  growth,  far  away  from  an 
early  subjection  to  the  material  needs  of  life, 
and  fortifies  him  against  the  temptations  of  com- 
mercialism as  well  as  against  the' commonplace 
triumphs  of  an  ignoble  and  ephemeral  popu- 
larity." 


AMERICAN  ''RHODES   SCHOLARS"  AT  OXFORD. 


BY  PAUL  NIXON. 
(Rhodes  Scholar  from  Connecticut.) 


[Under  the  terms  of  the  bequest  made  by  Cecil  J.  Rhodes,  there  are  now  in  residence  at  Oxford  University, 
England,  forty-three  American  students  who  competed  successfully  last  year  in  the  examinations  for  scholar- 
ships. All  but  five  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  are  thus  represented.  One  of  these  American 
Rhodes  Scholars,  a  grandson  of  Bishop  Andrews,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
"Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  sets  forth  in  the  following  letter  some  of  his  impressions  after  a 
term's  residence  at  Balliol  College.  It  will  be  noted  that  his  comments  are  restricted,  in  the  main,  to  a  comparison 
of  the  scholastic  equipment  of  the  Engli-sh  Oxonians  with  that  of  their  American  colleagues.  Other  considerations 
might  tend  to  modify  Mr.  Nixon's  very  generous  concessions  of  superiority  to  the  British  students.] 


IF  one  were  to  form  his  conclusions  concern- 
ing Oxford  life  from  the  observation  of 
Oxonians  during  a  single  term,  and  that  the 
first,  of  "  residence,"  those  conclusions  would  in- 
evitably be  that  wining,  dining,  and  athletics 
were  the  English  undergraduate's  vocation,  and 
his  use  of  books  and  dons  an  heroically  resisted 
avocation.  To  a  certain  degree  this  inference  is 
correct.  During  term,  the  Oxonians  are  remark- 
ably gregarious  animals.  I  should  say  that  in 
college  the  average  student  does  not  work 
three-fourths  as  hard  as  the  average  American 
collegian.  The  interminable  breakfast  and  lunch- 
eon parties  ;  the  athletic  games,  in  some  one  of 
which  nearly  every  Englishman  participates  for 
two  or  three  hours  in  tlie  afternoon  ;  the  ensu- 
ing "  teas,"  often  protracted  till  the  seven-o'clock 
bell  summons  host  and  guests  to  "dinner  in 
Hall ;  "  the  hilarious  evening  "  wines," — all  these, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  informal  calls  on 
friends,  consume  a  prodigious  amount  of  time. 
While  not  every  English  undergraduate  engages 
every  day  in  every  one  of  these  social  functions, 
the  total  number  of  hours  so  spent  justifies  my 
statement. 

All  this,  if  one  were  to  summarize  hastily, 
would  induce  one  to  believe  that  the  American 
collegian  must  imbibe  more  learning  than  the 
Oxonian  of  the  same  formal  standing,  or  that 
the  Oxonian  must  possess  some  quicker  insight 
into  the  mysteries  of  knowledge. 

Luckily,  the  horns  of  the  apparent  dilemma 
may  be  avoided.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  situa- 
tion would  be  rather  objectionable  to  one  party 
or  the  other.  We  Americans  are  finding  trou- 
ble enough  already  in  keeping  our  heads  above 
the  scholastic  stream  here  without  the  influx  of 
any  such  new  tributary  ;  and  the  Englishman, — 
well,  the  Englishman  likes  as  little  as  we  do  to 
admit  his  inferiority  in  any  respect  to  any  crea- 
ture on  earth. 


WORK-TIME    AND    VACATION    TRANSPOSED. 

There  is,  however,  a  consideration  that  impairs 
the  value  of  such  a  delightfully  simple  logical 
deduction.  Roughly,  the  American's  work-time, 
the  college  term,  is  the  Englishman's  slightly 
interrupted  play-time  ;  but  the  American's  play- 
time, the  vacation,  is  the  Englishman's  slightly 
interrupted  work-time.  Dui'ing  his  eight  months 
or  more  of  term,  the  average  collegian  in  the 
United  States  may  get  in  something  like  six, 
seven,  or  eight  hours'  study  a  day,  including 
lectures  and  recitations  which  he  must  attend  ; 
during  the  vacations,  he  earns  money,  ''kills 
time," — does  everything  but  "read,"  in  the  Ox- 
ford sense  of  the  word.  The  average  Oxonian, 
not  usually  obliged  to  attend  many  lectures, 
having  practically  no  recitations  and  only  three 
real  examinations  during  his  three,  four,  or  five 
years'  course,  spends  his  six  months  of  term  in 
cultivating  the  amenities  of  life,  with  only  a  two 
or  three  hours'  daily  dab  at  the  dusty  tomes  on 
his  shelf.  But  during  the  long  vacations,  cover- 
ing more  than  half  the  year,  that  Oxonian,  free 
from  financial  care  and  surfeited  with  "slack- 
ing," sows  his  seed  for  the  harvest  of  knowledge 
which  he  is  expected  by  his  tutor  to  stow  away 
in  the  barns  of  "  Colleckors," — certain  informal 
but  detested  examinations  awaiting  him  on  his 
return  to  college.  Eventually,  then,  throughout 
the  year,  English  and  American  collegians  study 
approximately  the  same  number  of  hours. 

THE    englishman's    SUPERIORITY    IN    GENERAL 
CULTURE. 

Although  this  is  so,  and  although  the  ^'adical 
differences  between  the  educational  pursuits  of 
the  two  countries  afford  us  some  solace  in  puz- 
zling tlie  Englishmen  to  ascertain  our  intellec- 
tual avoirdupois,  the  conviction  is  being  pun- 
gently  forced  upon  us  Rhodians  that  in  many 
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respects  the  amount  of  information  we've  assim- 
ilated is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
brighter  of  our  cousins.  It  is  a  fact  that  in 
general  reading  the  more  studious  Oxonian  has 
us  at  his  mercy  ;  in  every  form  of  classical 
scholarship  except  that  of  painstaking  investi- 
gation of  minute  obscurities,  a  favorite  pastime 
in  Germany  and  America,  we  are  "  down  and 
out."  The  ordinary  American  collegian,  maybe, 
has  heard  such  names  as  Murillo  and  Titian. 
He's  an  exception  if  even  the  names  come  to  his 
mind  spontaneoiisly.  If  he  should  be  asked 
whether  they  were  sculptors  or  painters,  he'd 
probably  think  it  a  "catch"  question,  and  an- 
swer, "musicians."  I  don't  think  I'm  slander- 
ing the  American  "Rhodes  Scholars"  when  I  say 
that  not  one  in  five  of  us  could  tell  the  difference 
between  a  Raphael  and  a  Guido  Reni,  and  I'm 
sure  that  previous  to  this  vacation  not  one  in 
ten  could  have  spoken  intelligently  of  a  dozen, 
or  even  half-a-dozen,  great  painters.  The  Eng- 
lishman can  ;  nor  does  he  stop  with  a  dozen. 
In  knowledge  of  artists,  ancient  and  modern, 
and  in  appreciation  of  their  productions,  we 
American  collegians,  as  a  class,  are  immeasur- 
ably inferior  to  the  Oxonians.  Sculpture  and 
sculptors,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  perhaps,  music 
and  musicians,  are  comparatively  terrce  incognihe 
to  us.  Even  our  college  glee-club  members  are 
occasionally  unable  to  tell  how  Mozart  differs 
from  Wagner,  while,  so  far  as  the  majority  of 
our  collegians  can  say,  Michael  Angelo  and 
Dampt  might  have  been  compatriots,  contem- 
poraries, and  compeers.  The  Englishman  can 
usually  tell  a  better  story  ;  and  his  information 
is  not  exhausted  at  precisely  that  advanced 
stage,  either. 

WHY  THE  ENGLISH  BOY  IS  BETTER  BEAD. 

Our  first  deficiency,  then,  a  comparative  scanti- 
ness of  general  reading, — how  are  we  to  account 
for  it  ?  At  least  three  possible  reasons  occur  to 
me,  the  last  of  which  also  partly  explains  our 
professed  classicists'  inferiority  in  the  classics. 
In  the  first  place,  the  vast  majority  of  Oxonians 
are  the  sons  of  men  well  situated  financially  and 
socially  (and  in  England  the  possession  of  these 
two  desiderata  often  implies  a  certain  amount  of 
scholarship), — men  whose  houses  contain  large 
libraries.  The  son  has  from  youth  had,  at  least, 
the  omnipresent  opportunity  to  browse.  This 
is  by  no  means  so  fn^quently  the  case  in  the 
homes  of  American  collegians.  Secondly,  the 
Oxonian  is  not  the  offspring  of  one  of  that 
numerous  class  of  fathers  in  the  United  States 
who  believe  that  their  youngsters  should  work 
with  their  hands  as  well  as  play,  and  accordingly 
set  them  tasks  to  perform  about  the  house  and 


gi'ounds.  The  American  boy  does  the  work,  and 
then  hunts  up  the  "  gang,"  to  engage  in  the  game 
of  baseball,  or  what  not,  that  boy  nature  de- 
mands. The  English  boy,  the  prospective  Ox- 
onian, has  his  play,  and  then  naturally  relapses 
into  an  easy-chair  in  the  library  and  picks  up 
some  novel  (probably  not  a  "  popular "  one), 
without  having  consumed  a  couple  of  hours  of 
his  day  in  currying  a  horse,  pulling  weeds,  or 
raking  the  lawn.  Undoubtedly  we  get  some- 
thing out  of  our  manual  labor  that  the  English- 
man's mind  or  body  or  general  nature  lacks, 
but  it  isn't  knowledge  of  books. 

THE    LACK    OF    CONCENTRATION    IN    AMERICAN 
EDUCATION. 

The  third  and  chief  reason  for  the  Oxonian's 
greater  breadth  of  general  reading  is  connected 
with  his  superiority  to  our  collegiate  classicists 
in  the  classics,  and  its  causes.  We  irritably  ask 
ourselves  how  it  is  that  these  Oxonians  can  al- 
lude with  such  exasperating  frequency  to  books 
and  authors  of  whom  we  have  hitherto  remained 
in  blissful  ignorance.  Part  of  the  answer  is 
found  when  an  American  refers  to  a  chemical 
formula,  physical  law,  or  mathematical  principle. 
The  same  dull  stare  of  abysmal  ignorance, — 
rarely  the  same  attempt  to  veil  that  ignorance  in 
a  knowing  smile, — that  we  had  worn  when  the 
books  and  authors  wei'e  under  discussion  in- 
stantly clothes  the  Englishmen's  countenances. 
Pi'om  their  early  days  at  Harrow,  Eton,  and 
Rugby  till  now,  those  Englishmen  have  been  ex- 
pected by  their  tutors  to  join  their  almost  ex- 
clusive reading  of  classical  literature  in  school 
with  its  natural  complement,  modern  literature, 
out  of  school.  From  our  early  days  in  the  pub- 
lic or  private  schools  at  home,  we  have  been 
"taught"  nearly  everything  under  the  face  of 
the  sun,  from  "  Ring  around  a  rosie  "  to  botany. 
A  smattering  of  nearly  every  form  of  knowl- 
edge has  been  thumped  into  us,  and,  like  most 
smatterings,  has  oozed  out  through  our  cranial 
pores  or  such  exits  as  my  own  smattering  of 
psychology  does  not  allow  me  technically  to  name. 

Swamped  by  a  great  number  of  subjects,  in 
his  pre-collegiate  days  especially,  such  as  a  juve- 
nile form  of  astronomy  and  geology,  the  Ameri- 
can boy  is  apt  to  become  temporarily  interested 
in  one  and  then  another  of  these  studies,  and  to 
devote  his  odd  hours  to  out-of-school  reading  on 
his  momentary  hobby  rather  than  to  reading 
Scott,  Dickens,  or  Thackeray.  This  is  all  very 
well  if  he  has  any  decided  taste  for  one  or  two 
of  these  subjects  which  may  develop  with  ad- 
vancing years.  Such  is  often  the  case,  to  be 
sure,  but  far  oftener  he  loses  his  puerile  interest 
in  successive  ephemeral  favorites  ;    forgets  all 
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but  the  last ;  and,  finally,  discovers  his  life-work 
without  having  the  knowledge  of  literature 
that  attends  so  naturally  a  more  confined  field 
of  study  in  which  the  literature  of  the  ancients 
is  the  most  prominent  feature.  The  difference 
between  the  English  and  American  systems  of, 
especially,  preparatory  education,  then,  seems  to 
me  a  fairly  reasonable  third  cause  for  our  first 
deficiency. 

THE    englishman's    GROUNDING    IN    THE    CLASSICS. 

To  come  to  our  closely  allied  frailties  in  the 
classics.  The  classical  scholars  in  America  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  two  species, — those  who 
have  studied  their  subject  in  the  German  man- 
ner and  those  who  have  studied  more  according 
to  the  English  method.  Both  kinds  are  ex- 
periencing certain  discomforting  sensations  at 
Oxford. 

The  "  smattering  ''  education  we  have  received 
in  our  home  schools  is  their  origin.  We  have 
not  really  begun  our  classical  work  soon  enough 
to  be  on  a  par  with  the  Oxonian.  The  English- 
man does  not  get  glimmerings  of  countless 
subjects  throughout  his  pre-coUegiate  days  or 
in  college.  AVhat  he  gets  first  he  keeps  getting 
repeated  doses  of,  and  at  the  completion  of  his 
university  course  in  Lt'term  Ilumaniores  he  is 
saturated  with  literature,  philosophy,  history, 
and  economics,  ancient  and  modern.  Within 
these  bounds, — not  such  narrow  bounds,  after 
all, — he  thoroughly  dwarfs  us  "  classical  "  Rho- 
dians.  Moreover,  whether  because  we  are  an 
unrepresentative  body  of  American  collegians 
or  because  the  human  mind  refuses  to  retain 
"smatterings,"  we  are  often  led  to  doubt  the 
scholastic  value  of  our  fleeting  glimpses  of  vast 
subjects  of  which  the  Englishman  never  hears 
in  school. 

Of  course,  it  is  rather  consoling,  when  over- 
borne by  references  to  Aristotle's  theory  of  Peri- 
peteia!, Sardou's  latest  play,  Pindar's  Fourth 
Pythian,  or  Shakespeare's  .Sixteenth  Sonnet,  to  be 
able  to  ask  the  paralyzed  Briton  to  pass  the 
N^C,  to  work  in  an  allusion  to  Boyle's  law,  or 
craftily  to  mystify  him  by  a  casual  quotation  of 
some  formula  in  analytic  geometry.  The  trou- 
ble is  that  we  American  "classicists,"  forced  to 
get  these  inklings  of  many  subjects  which  we 
never  enjoyed  and  never  mastered,  but  upon 
which  we  have  spent  an  unconscionable  amount 
of  time,  are  haunted  by  the  disturbing  reflection 
that  we've  forgotten  nearly  every  chemical  for- 
mula save  this  one,  reserved  for  state  occasions, 
that  we  couldn't  to  save  our  lives  clearly  define  - 
Boyle's  law,  and  that  analytic  geometry  means 
nothing  to  us  but  a  hazy  ari-ay  of  once-memorized 
pages  ;  while  the  Englishman,  having  passed  un- 


trammeled  years  in  mastering  just  the  subjects 
that  appeal  especially  to  us,  but  which  we  have 
not  had  so  much  time  to  absorb,  could  probably 
discourse  for  hours  on  Peripeteia!,  could  compare 
Sardou  with  Pinero  and  Sudermann  in  detail, 
could  quote  much  of  the  Pindaric  ode  in  ques- 
tion and  point  out  its  excellences  and  defects  in 
comparison  with  odes  of  Milton,  Gray,  and  Cow- 
ley, and  could  edify  us  with  an  extemporaneous 
harangue  on  the  sonnet. 

Perhaps  this  statement  of  the  case  is  a  trifle 
exaggerated.  We  don't  tell  the  Oxonian  that 
our  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  the  sciences 
is  pitifully  limited  to  such  learned  terms  as  those 
quoted,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  there  are  still 
a  few  things  which  he  does  not  know  about  the 
matters  in  which  his  profundity  seems  unfathom- 
able. In  general,  however,  this  version  is  not 
the  delusion  of  a  despairing  admirer  ;  the  Eng- 
lishmen are  far  ahead  of  us  "  classicists  "  in  our 
own  particular  field,  owing  to  their  long,  con- 
sistent training  in  just  this  department,  while 
our  early  study  at  home  has  been  scattered  over 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  which,  we  must  re- 
luctantly admit,  have  made  no  lasting  impression 
upon  our  minds. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  position  of  our  classical 
students,  as  a  whole,  in  relation  to  the  Oxonian 
classicists.  (I  sliould  have  stated  previously 
that  my  use  of  the  term  "Oxonians"  in  this 
discussion  has  been  limited  to  the  majority  of 
Oxonians,  who  are  reading  for  the  classical 
"Schools,"  and  does  not  include  the  compara- 
tively few  scientific  students.)  The  position  of 
the  small  number  of  our  classicists,  trained  dur- 
ing their  senior  year  and  during  their  graduate 
years  in  colleges  at  home  according  to  the 
German  method,  has  some  additional  features. 
These  men  are  handicapped  even  more  than 
we  English-method  scholars,  in  their  general 
classical  knowledge,  from  having  devoted  much 
time  to  such  detailed  study,  and  hei'e  they  have 
little  opportunity  to  display  their  talent  for  this 
microscopic  inqi;iry. 

THE    AMERICAN    EQUIPMENT    IN    SCIENCE    AND    LAW. 

The  situation  of  the  one  or  two  scientists  in 
our  number,  and  of  our  prospective  lawyers,  is 
not  so  disheartening  as  that  of  our  classical  and 
literary  students,  yet  even  they  are  somewhat 
out  of  touch  with  the  Oxonians  by  reason  of 
their  lack  of  the  more  thorough  ancient  and 
modern  literaryhistorical-philosophical  educa- 
tion of  the  Englishmen.  The  scientist  is  the 
better  off  of  the  two.  He  doesn't  profess  or 
need  much  knowledge  of  the  classics  ;  neither 
does  tlie  Oxonian  scientist.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  considerable  study  of  classical 
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literature,  philosophy,  and  history  precedes  and 
is  necessary  to  even  the  scientists'  admission  to 
the  university.  Our  American  scientists,  to  be 
sure  (those  who  are  in  Oxford),  have  done 
enough  of  classical  work  to  enable  them  to  pass 
tlie  Oxford  entrance  examinations,  but  this 
amount  is  usually  much  less  than  that  done  by 
the  Oxonian  scientist.  So,  among  his  scientific 
Oxonian  acquaintances  he  is  apt  to  be  a  silent 
partner  in  conversation  where  classical  knowl- 
edge is  called  into  requisition.  In  his  general 
reading,  too,  he  is  ordinarily  behind  the  English 
scientist.  But  in  his  own  field,  science,  he  is 
likely  to  find  that  he  really  knows  more, — not 
merely  pretends  to  know  more,  as  does  the 
American  classicist,  with  his  forgotten  ''smatter- 
ing "  of  science, — than  his  English  co-workers, 
much  of  whose  time  has  been  spent  in  obtaining 
a  rather  limited  knowledge,  but  yet  more  than  a 
"smattering"  of  classics.  The  American,  how- 
ever, has  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  relatively  few  Oxonian  scientists  to 
startle  by  his  superiority,  and  that  Oxford  is 
distinctly  inferior  to  the  best  American  institu- 
tions in  its  scientific  equipment.  I  should  say, 
then,  in  brief,  that  our  scientists  are  better  in- 
formed than  the  English  scientific  students  in 
their  particular  field,  but  have  not  quite  the 
same  breadth  of  scholastic  attainments. 

A  large  number  of  the  Rhodians  from  the 
United  States  are  studying  law.  The  Oxford 
law  school  admits  only  men  who  have  taken 
their  degree  in  arts.  This  fact  has  afforded 
our  incipient  lawyers  the  same  embarrassment 
that  we  classicists  feel.  The  Oxonian  law  stu- 
dent is  a  man  who  has  usually  either  read  ex- 
clusively for  the  "  School  "  of  Literoi  Humaniores 
or  for  the  "  History  School."  The  former  is 
this  combined  study  of  ancient  and  modern 
history,  economics,  philosophy,  and  classical 
literature,  which  the  additional  reading  of 
modern  literature  so  readily  follows.  The  latter, 
a  constantly  more  popular  "  School,"  though 
still  less  distinctively  Oxonian  than  the  first,  is, 
as  the  name  signifies,  historical, — political  and 
economic.  Our  American  law  students  have, 
as  scholastic  information  to  pit  against  this  for- 
midable equipment,  their  pre-collegiate  and  col- 
legiate "  smatterings,"  which  are  valuable  to 
them  in  their  profession  if  they  remember  them, 
— which  is  usually  not  the  case,  I  fear.  They 
also  have  such  accumulations  of  facts  as  their 
ordinarily  diversified  courses  in  their  home  col- 
leges have  afforded.  This  is  the  extent  of  their 
scholastic  preparation  ;  and  our  relative  schu- 
lasiic  status, — not  the  more  comprehensive  men- 
tal status,  be  it  remembered, — is  all  I  am  dis- 
cussing. 


THE  Oxonian's  interest  in  politics. 

Although  I  have  tried  to  confine  myself  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  scholastic  side  of  the 
Oxonian's  mentality,  I  wish  to  touch  upon  an- 
other. In  the  "  common  rooms  "  of  the  differ- 
ent colleges,  and  at  the  Oxford  Union,  are  all 
the  leading  English  newspapers,  and  every  day 
these,  or  personally  bought  papers,  are  carefully 
perused  by  seemingly  all  the  undergraduates. 
The  keenest  sort  of  interest  in  British  politics  is 
manifested,  and  each  succeeding  phase  is  closely 
watched.  Oxford,  of  course,  has  now,  as  it  has 
had  in  time  past,  within  its  walls  men  who  are  to 
shape  England's  future  ;  and  these  men,  whether 
through  birth  or  taste  likely  to  enter  public  life, 
endeavor, — so  far  as  reading  goes, — to  under- 
stand the  internal  condition  of  their  country  and 
its  relations  with  other  nations.  (Such  a  class 
of  collegians,  already  more  or  less  definitely 
marked  as  the  politicians  of  the  next  generation, 
exists  here,  a  fact  which  seems  odd  to  an  Ameri- 
can.) But  the  interest  in  state  affairs  does  not 
stop  with  this  body  of  men.  A  large  number  of 
students  are  fitting  themselves  for  the  civil-ser- 
vice examinations  ;  and  these  men,  too,  narrowly 
observe  the  political,  economic,  and  social  situa- 
tion of  their  country  from  day  to  day.  Even 
here  the  careful  reading  of  the  papers  does  not 
end.  The  great  mass  of  students  who  are  read- 
ing for  the  classical  "Schools"  subjects  which 
the  American  often  derides  seem  to  turn,  quite 
as  a  matter  of  course,  from  Demosthenes  to 
Chamberlain's  latest  speech, — or,  rather,  from 
the  latter  to  Demosthenes, — for  knowledge  of 
current  affairs  is  evidently  considered  to  be  of 
paramount  importance.  The  history  students, 
also,  keep  in  touch  with  history  in  the  making. 

One  cannot  but  compare  this  practice  with 
that  of  the  American  undergraduates.  At  home, 
we  have,  of  course,  no  such  class  of  prospective 
politicians  known  during  their  college  career, 
and  by  virtue  of  their  college  career,  as  almost 
certain  to  play  a  large  part  in  ruling  their 
country.  With  the  evils  of  such  a  condition 
we  also  lose  the  benefit, — the  having  a  number 
of  intelligent,  well-educated  men  who  have  been 
from  youth  afforded  a  special  incentive  to  mak- 
ing themselves  acquainted  with  their  country's 
government,  its  internal  and  external  relations, 
and  its  needs.  The  second  class,  also,  of  col- 
legians particularly  interested  in  current  affairs 
we  lack.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  most  of  our  students  catch  only  a 
glimpse  of  the  headlines  of  a  daily  paper, — if 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  sporting  news, 
which  collegians  everywhere  read  avidiously, — 
and  have  a  correspondingly  hazy  notion  of  the 
significance  of  passing  events. 
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THE  progress  of  church  union  in  Canada  is 
interesting  and  suggestive.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  different  sections  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  were  united,  and  to-day  nearly  the  whole 
of  Presbyterianism  is  ranged  under  one  ban- 
ner. Eight  years  later  the  Methodist,  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  the  Primitive  Methodist,  and  the 
Bible  Christian  churches  came  together  as  the 
Methodist  Church,  which,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, embraces  the  entire  Methodism  of  Can- 
ada. The  Baptists  are  also  one  body,  and  have 
never  been  separated,  as  they  are  in  the  United 
States  and  other  lands.  The  denominations  are 
therefore  practically  one  among  themselves,  and 
this  augurs  well  for  the  wider  union  now  con- 
sidered by  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and 
Congregationalists. 

This  movement  dates  back  many  years  in 
friendly  good-will,  fraternal  exchanges,  and  reso- 
lutions and  standing  committees  of  annual  gather- 
ings, but  it  was  not  until  the  quadrennial  confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Church  in  September,  1902, 
that  anything  practical  was  done.  At  that  time 
a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  two  other  bodies, 
but  for  nearly  eighteen  months  nothing  more  was 
done,  when  an  informal  conference  was  held  in 
Toronto.  It  was  then  agreed  to  call  meetings 
of  the  separate  denominational  committees,  and 
subsequently  a  joint  meeting  of  the  committees. 
This  joint  meeting  was  held  in  the  same  city  in 
April,  1904,  and  was  an  historic  gathering. 
After  an  earnest  and  varied  discussion,  the 
meeting  unanimously  committed  itself  to  union 
as  both  desirable  and  practicable,  and  referred 
the  matter  to  the  annual  gatherings  in  June. 

The  Presbyterian  Assembly  meeting  first  took 
the  matter  into  thorough  and  sympathetic  con- 
sideration, and  appointed  a  large  committee  to 
deal  with  the  question.  A  week  later,  the  Con- 
gregational Union  did  likewise,  and  were  sup- 
ported in  their  action  by  the  Maritime  churches 
in  their  gathering  a  few  weeks  afterward.  The 
Methodists,  inasmuch  as  their  general  gathering 
would  not  be  held  for  two  years  more,  had  re- 
course to  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  named  a  committee  corresponding 
with  the  committees  of  the  other  denominations. 

The  next  stage  in  the  movement  was  a  three 
days'  conference  separately  and  jointly  of  these 
committees  in  Toronto  in  December  last.  That 
conference  will  long  be  memorable.     The   dis- 


cussions were  frank,  cordial,  and  earnest,  and 
a  significant  fact  was  the  part  taken  in  them  by 
the  older  men,  who  might  naturally  be  regarded 
as  inseparably  wedded  to  their  own  church  life 
and  thought.  Among  these,  however,  union 
found  some  of  the  most  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
advocates,  and  in  consequence  there  can  be  no 
misgivings  about  the  reality  of  the  movement. 
Five  representative  sub-committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  deal  with  questions  of  doctrine,  poli- 
ty, the  ministry,  administration,  and  law. 

That  these  committees  have  great  difficulties 
to  meet  must  be  admitted.  It  is  one  thing  to 
talk  about  and  resolve  on  union  and  quite  an- 
other to  make  out  a  common  acceptable  basis. 
Much  has  been  done,  but  the  real  problem  is  yet 
to  be  faced,  though  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  it  can  be  satisfactorily  solved.  For 
years  the  three  denominations  have  been  coming 
closer  together,  and  the  points  of  difference  are 
often  in  theory  rather  than  in  practice.  The  Con- 
gregational churches  have  long  been  seeking 
closer  cooperation  through  their  district  asso- 
ciations and  other  organizations.  Standing  com- 
mittees are  regularly  appointed,  through  which 
help  and  counsel  can  be  obtained  as  occasion 
may  demand.  Instances — apart  from  ordina- 
tion to  the  ministry — are  quite  common  where 
ministers  and  churches  have  refused  to  act  in 
important  matters  without  the  counsel  and  sanc- 
tion of  the  associations.  On  the  other  hand, 
both  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Methodists  show 
a  marked  approach  toward  Congregationalism  in 
the  self-management  of  their  congregations,  and 
in  the  advisory  rather  than  in  the  authoritative  in 
the  deliverances  from  their  church  courts.  This 
movement  toward  centralization  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  recognition  of  democracy  on  the  other 
will  greatly  help  in  reaching  a  basis  of  union. 

Nor  should  the  question  of  creed  present  any 
insuperable  barrier,  as  there  is  an  unwritten 
one  which  in  reality  represents  the  theological 
position  of  the  three  denominations.  By  this  is 
meant  that  the  regularly  accepted  denomina- 
tional standards  do  not  control  doctrinal  con- 
clusions, which  are  as  varied  in  the  churches 
possessing  them  as  in  those  without  them.  In 
all  three  bodies  are  representatives  of  both  the 
conservative  and  the  radical  schools,  opponents 
and  advocates  of  higher  criticism,  and  men 
with  diverging  views  on  other  great  questions 
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of  doctrine  and  theology.  The  unwritten  creed 
covers  the  great  essential  facts  of  a  common 
religion,  but  leaves  doctrines  of  l)aptism,  in- 
spiration, evolution,  and  other  debated  ques- 
tions to  the  individual  mind  and  conscience. 
There  should,  therefore,  be  a  readiness  to  put 
aside  standards  as  authoritative  which  are  in- 
consistent with  this  liberty  of  thought  and  be- 
lief. Unless  this  be  done  there  can  be  no  general 
or  pei'manent  union,  and  in  doing  so  recognition 
will  simply  be  made  of  the  doctrinal  attitude  of 
each  of  the  three  bodies  as  it  is  to-day.  It 
should  be  easy  then  to  formulate  a  statement 
covering  the  essential  position  of  the  churches, 
and  around  which  the  fullest  liberty  of  thought 
and  conscience  will  be  possible. 

But  a  difficulty  seemingly  far  more  serious  in 
the  minds  of  some  has  arisen  in  connection  with 
the  famous  Free-Church  decision  in  Scotland. 
Might  not  a  minority  of  any  one  of  the  uniting 
denominations  hold  back  and  subsequently  claim 
the  property  of  that  denomination  ?  This  ques- 
tion is  asked,  and  some  hear  an  affirmative 
answer  which,  for  them,  effectually  bars  church 
union.  The  cases,  however,  are  not  parallel. 
In  Canada  there  is  no  Church  and  State  connec- 
tion, as  in  the  old  land.  And  more,  there  is  a 
precedent  which  shows  the  impossibility  of  such 
a  crisis  as  the  Scottish  one.  After  the  Presby- 
terian union  in  1875,  seven  ministers  of  the  Old 
Kirk,  who  stayed  out,  claimed  that  the  unionists 
were  seceders,  and  that  to  themselves  belonged 
the  large  property  of  the  Old  Kirk  Synod.  A 
legal  battle  forthwith  began,  which  resulted  in 
setting  aside  the  provincial  legislation  secured 
in  Quebec  for  union.  The  united  church  then 
carried  the  matter  to  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
and  obtained  legislation  upholding  the  union, 
which  at  the  same  time  provided  for  the  indi- 
vidual interests  of  the  minority.  Like  legisla- 
tion could  be  obtained  again  if  needed.  At  any 
rate,  the  committees  on  union  are  going  for- 
ward, fully  assured  that  if  there  be  any  difficulty 
it  can  be  easily  overcome. 

Out  in  the  field  and  among  the  general  fol- 
lowing of  the  churches  greater  hindrances  will 
be  found.  There  is  a  conservatism  which  clings 
to  the  old  name,  forms,  and  dogma.  Prejudices 
linger  with  good  people  up  and  down  the  land, 
and  these  may  be  found  harder  to  deal  with 
than  diverging  views  on  polity  and  doctrine. 
Already  murmurs  are  heard  that  "we  will  have 
none  of  union,"  but  these  so  far  are  few  in 
number  and  not  very  formidable  in  tone.  Time, 
however,  is  working  great  changes.  Union 
holiday  arrangements  are  becoming  more  com 
mon,  in  which  churches  of  the  diffei-ent  denom 


inations  unite,  one  minister  taking  the  first 
month  and  the  other  the  second.  The  subject 
is  favorably  discussed  from  pulpit  and  platform 
as  never  before.  The  regular  denominational 
papers  are  opening  their  columns  to  a  free  and 
frank  consideration  of  the  subject.  The  West- 
minster,  a  strong  and  influential  undenomina- 
tional magazine,  is  in  the  field,  doing  good  ser- 
vice by  occasional  articles  on  union,  and  in  the 
regular  "  Church  Chronicle  and  Comment  "  de- 
partment, in  which  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
five  principal  denominations  are  dealt  with  in 
every  issue.  The  leading  daily  papers,  such  as 
the  Montreal  Witness  and  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Neius,  have  given  wide  attention  to  the 
movement.  Before  all  these  influences  and  agen- 
cies the  walls  of  prejudice  and  bigotry  must 
come  down  and  give  place  to  a  united  church 
which  will  be  a  triumph  for  Christianity,  not 
only  m  Canada,  but  in  the  world. 

The  benefits  of  union  will  be  many  and  varied. 
In  the  denominational  publications,  some  of 
which  are  good  and  others  far  from  what  is  de- 
sired, there  should  come  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment. A  first-class  paper,  equal  to  the  best  in 
the  world,  could  be  easily  obtained.  To  educa- 
tional work  there  would  come  a  great  economy 
of  men  and  means,  as  well  as  untold  progress 
in  efficiency  and  power.  As  an  example,  let  one 
great  college  be  substituted  in  Montreal  for  the 
three  which  now  stand  side  by  side,  overlapping 
one  another  in  the  greatest  part  of  their  cur- 
ricula, and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  immense 
benefits  which  would  come  to  ministerial  educa- 
tion. The  overlapping  in  the  ministry  every- 
where apparent  would  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  in  vil- 
lages of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants  these  three 
and  other  denominations  where  ministers  have 
two  or  three  more  outside  appointments,  and  in 
filling  them  are  often  obliged  to  travel  much  the 
same  ground.  One  strong  church  where  the 
three  now  stand,  with  a  more  capable  and  better 
maintained  ministry,  would  add  incalculably  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity, which  the  present  divided  and  often- 
times inefficient  forces  are  unal)le  to  do.  A  re- 
sponse could  be  made  to  the  great  and  rapidly 
growing  west,  where  the  demand  for  men  and 
money  far  exceeds  the  supply.  Foreign  mis- 
sionary enterprises  would  receive  an  impetus 
not  now  accorded  them,  and  enlargements  made 
on  every  side.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  union  in  Canada  would  have  its  influ 
cnce  on  denominations  in  other  lands,  and  help 
in  bringing  about  a  corporate  union  for  their 
common  Christianity. 
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THE  CENTENARY  OF  SCHILLER'S  DEATH, 


C?  CHILLER  died  on  May  d,  1805.  One  hun- 
^-^  dred  years  later,  he  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  few  really  great  poets  of  the  world.  In  the 
main,  his  message  still  rings  true  to  our  ears 
■  and  to  our  hearts.  The  German  magazines  are 
full  of  Schiller  articles,  chiefly  biographical,  and 
the  press  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  also  eloquent. 
In  the  iS'orth  American  Review,  Dr.  Wolf  von 
Schierbrand  has  an  interesting  and  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  Schiller,  whom  he  regards  as 
pi'eemineutly  the  national  German  poet,  the  fa- 
vorite of  German  youth  and  German  women. 
The  popular  notion  that  Goethe  holds  the  first 
place  among  German  poets  is,  he  maintains,  dis- 
proved by  the  fact  that  millions  more  of  Schil- 
ler's works  have  been  sold  than  of  those  of  any 
other  German  writer.  Schiller's  dramas  are  al- 
ways on  the  stage,  and  quotations  from  Schiller 
are  found  on  every  German  tongue. 

Goethe  has  never  been  "popular  "in  Germany,  though 
a  few  of  his  works  have  been.  He  has  always  been, 
and  he  remains  to-day,  the  poet  of  the  select  few  ;  and 
not  only  Heine,  but  such  second-rate  stars  as  Uhland, 
Theodor  Kornei-,  Kleist,  Hauff,  have  been,  during  near- 
ly all  this  time,  successfully  vying  with  him  for  the 
prize  of  popularity.  If  ever  a  poet  could  be  termed 
"national,"  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  word,  it  is 
Schiller. 

Schiller  was  the  poet  who,  until  the  German 
Empire  was  unified,  inspirited  the  whole  of  the 
German  nation. 

The  Schiller  conception  of  the  world  :  his  notion  of 
country,  home,  and  family,  of  love,  honor,  and  duty ; 
liis  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  oneness  of  the 
universe,  and  the  inherent  goodness  of  the  human  heart ; 
his  idea  of  divine  government, — these  things,  within  a 
decade  of  the  poet's  death,  became  part  and  parcel  of 
the  German  .soul. 

After  the  war,  Schiller  was  dethroned,  and 
nearly  every  young  German  deemed  himself  a 
Bismarck,  a  disciple  of  Nietzsche.  During  the 
last  fifteen  years,  this  false  god  has  been  de- 
throned. "Once  more  the  German  people,  high 
and  low,  recognize  in  him  the  poet  who  most 
admirably  expresses  the  German  soul  at  its  best, 
the  national  consciousness  at  its  truest."  It  is 
somewhat  sad  to  remember  that  althoup-h  the 
German  nation  has  almost  deified  Schiller  since 
his  death,  he  spent  his  life  in  extreme  poverty 

When  the  Korners  offered  him  an  asylum  in  Dresden 
for  a  time,  in  1785,  he  was  almost  at  starvation  point ; 
this  was  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  magnificent  "Song 
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to  Joy,"  as  well  as  his  "Don  Carlos."  When  Goethe 
secured  for  him  a  professor's  chair  of  history  in  Jena 
the  salary  was  200  thalers  (about  $145)  a  year.  In  those 
days,  and  until  his  death,  apples  and  strong  coffee  had 
become  his  inexpensive  passion.  The  apples  he  usually 
kept  in  a  drawer  of  his  writing-desk,  and  their  odor,  he 
claimed,  furnished  him  inspiration.  When  he  wrote 
his  last,  and  perhaps  most  finished,  drama,  "William 
Tell,"  a  year  before  the  end  came,  he  w^as  so  overworked 
and  badly  nourished  that  at  night  he  kept  himself  from 
falling  asleep  at  his  Avork  by  munching  apples  and 
steeping  his  bare  feet  in  cold  water.  When  he  wrote 
his  "  Fiesco,"  while  a  fugitive  at  Mannheim,  he  lived 
joyously  on  a  diet  of  potatoes — potatoes  baked,  boiled, 
fried ;  potatoes,  of  which  he  had  bought  a  cartload  from 
a  peasant,  and  which  with  their  bulk  took  up  about 
half  the  floor  space  in  his  garret.  No  wonder  his  health 
broke  down  !  Even  Chatterton  affords  no  more  pathetic 
spectacle.  Abject  penury  was  Schiller's  portion  through 
life. 

Schiller's   Modern  Significance. 

"Schiller's  Message  to  Modern  Life"  is  dis 
cussed  by  Prof.  Kuno  Prancke  m  the  Atlantic 
}[outhly  (May)  However  widely  opinions  may 
differ  as  to  the  greatness  of  Schiller  the  writer. 
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the  thinker,  the  historian,  or  even  the  poet,  says 
Professor  Francke,  "there  can  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  greatness  of  Schiller  the 
apostle  of  the  perfect  life."  The  central  idea  of 
Schiller's  literary  activity,  continues  this  writer, 
is  bound  up  with  his  conception  of  the  beautiful. 

Beauty  was  to  him  something  vastly  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  empirical  conception  of  it  as  a  quality 
exciting  pleasurable  emotions  implies.  It  was  to  him 
a  divine  essence,  intimately  allied,  if  not  synonymous, 
with  absolute  goodness  and  absolute  truth.  It  was  to 
him  a  principle  of  conduct,  an  ideal  of  action,  the  goal 
of  highest  aspiration,  the  mark  of  noblest  citizenship, 
the  foremost  remedy  for  the  evils  besetting  an  age 
which  seemed  to  him  depraved  and  out  of  joint.  Art 
was  to  him  a  great  educational  force,  a  power  making 
for  progress,  enlightenment,  perfection  ;  and  the  mis- 
sion of  the  artist  he  saw  in  the  uplifting  of  society,  in 
the  endeavor  to  elevate  public  standards,  in  work  for 
the  strengthening,  deepening,  and — if  need  be — remod- 
eling, of  national  character. 

Unfortunately,  Schiller  felt  that  his  ideal  could 
be  attained  only  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  eighteenth  century  was 
too  narrow  and  shallow  for  tlie  development  of 
an  harmonious,  well-rounded,  inner  life. 

To  Schiller,  life  appeared  as  an  unending  opportu- 
nity for  penetrating  into  the  essence  of  things,  for  finding 
the  unity  lying  back  of  the  contrasts  of  the  universe, 
of  matter  and  spirit,  of  instinct  and  reason,  and  for  ex- 
pressing this  unity  in  the  language  of  art ;  striving  for 
inner  harmony,  for  oneness  with  self  and  the  world, 
was  to  him  the  supreme  task  of  man. 

Schiller's  conception  of  art,  says  Professor 
Francke,  further,  if  carried  out,  would  revolu- 
tionize our  conceptions  of  today.  How  differ- 
ent, he  asks,  would  the  American  stage  be  to- 
day if  the  managers  of  all  our  theaters  worked 
for  the  elevation  of  the  public  taste  instead  of 
most  of  them  being  driven  by  the  desire  for 
private  gain  ? 

How  different  our  literature  would  be  if  every  writer 
considered  himself  responsible  to  the  public  conscience, 
if  the  editors  of  all  our  newspapers  and  magazines  con- 
sidered themselves  public  educators  ;  how  different  our 
whole  intellectual  atmosphere  would  be  if  the  public 
would  scorn  books,  plays,  pictures,  or  any  works  of 
human  craft,  which  did  not  make  for  the  union  of  our 
spiritual  and  our  sensuous  strivings  ;  if,  in  other  words, 
the  cultivation  of  beauty  had  come  to  be  acknowledged, 
as  Schiller  wanted  it  to  be  acknowledged,  as  a  duty 
which  we  owe,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  also  to  the 
community  and  the  country ;  if  it  had  come  to  be  a  reg- 
ulative force  of  our  whole  social  life. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Roscoe  Thayer  considers  "Schiller's  Ideal 
of  Liberty."  This  ideal  love  of  liberty,  he  de 
clares,  accounts  for  the  vitality  of  Schiller's 
reputation,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  factors 
in  German  literature. 


Goethe  overtops  him  in  almost  every  field,  and  Heine 
surpasses  him  in  lyric  perfection,  and  yet  it  is  Schiller, 
and  neither  Goethe  nor  Heine,  whom  the  German  peo- 
ple have  taken  into  their  hearts  and  foreigners  have 
agreed  to  honor  as  the  spokesman  of  many  of  the  finest 
traits  in  the  German  nature. 

Other  American  magazines  contain  Schiller 
articles,  among  the  most  notable  being  Dr.  J. 
Perry  Worden"s  paper  on  "  The  Personality  of 
Schiller,"  in  the  Outlook.  The  significance  of 
this  German  idealist-poet  is  set  fortli  Ijy  the  Out 
look  in  this  editorial  paragraph  : 

The  country  of  great  thinkers  and  dreamers  [Ger 
many]  has  become,  like  the  rest  of  the  modern  world,  a 
resounding  workshop  ;  its  energies  are  dedicated  chiefiy 
to-day  to  dealing  with  the  material  needs  of  man.  But 
though  the  times  have  changed  and  for  the  moment  or 
for  the  ceutury  the  emphasis  of  interest  lies  elsewhere, 
nevertheless  Schiller,  like  all  the  other  idealists,  will 
have  the  final  word  to  say.  Society  will  not  achieve 
the  idealism  of  which  he  dreamed  by  the  paths  which 
he  marked  out.  The  cour.se  is  to  be  more  arduous  than 
he  foresaw  ;  for  society  must  achieve  its  ideal  organiza- 
tion, not  by  escaping  from  the  real,  bvit  by  mastering 
it.  The  hope  and  inspiration  of  the  idealist  of  to-day  is 
his  belief  that  in  dealing  on  a  great  scale  with  material 
realities  menare  testing  to  the  full  the  capacity  of  those 
realities  to  satisfy  the  human  soul,  and,  having  mas- 
tered them,  will  ultimately  put  them  under  foot  and 
find,  as  Schiller  found  and  taught,  that  the  only  real 
joy  in  life  is  the  joy  of  the  spirit. 

Some  interesting  Schiller  reminiscences  ap- 
pear in  La  Revue,  conti'ibuted  by  C.  A.  S.  de 
Gleichen,  a  descendant  of  the  poet.  Madame' 
de  Stael's  judgment  of  Schiller,  says  this  writer, 
has  never  been  equaled  or  surpassed  by  any 
biographer  of  the  poet.      She  wrote  : 

Schiller  was  a  man  of  rare  genius  and  perfect  good 
faith.  No  career  is  more  beautiful  than  the  literary 
career  when  it  is  followed  as  Schiller  followed  it.  He 
was  admirable  for  his  virtues  as  well  as  his  talents. 
His  conscience  was  his  muse.  His  writings  were  him- 
self ;  they  expressed  his  soul,  and  he  did  not  conceive  it 
possible  to  change  a  single  expression  if  the  inner 
thought  which  inspired  it  had  not  changed.  He  lived, 
he  spoke,  he  acted,  as  if  the  wicked  did  not  exist,  and 
when  he  depicted  them  in  his  works  it  was  with  more 
exaggeration  than  if  he  had  really  known  them. 

The  writer  recalls  the  interesting  mark  of 
sympathy  accorded  to  Schiller  by  the  revolu 
tiouary  government  at  Paris  in  nominating  him 
a  French  citizen.  The  document  was  wrongly 
addressed,  and  did  not  reach  the  author  of  "  The 
Robbers  "  till  October,  1 793  !  He  acknowledged 
it  as  a  document  from  the  dead,  for  Danton  and 
Claviere  signed  it,  a  letter  accompanying  it  bore 
the  signature  of  Roland,  and  Custine  had  charge 
uf  it  during  his  first  German  campaign  ;  and  all 
wci'o  dead  l)efore  the  document  reached  its  des- 
tination. 
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THE    CENTENARY    OF    JOSEPH    MAZZINI, 


JOSEPH  MAZZINI,  the  Italian  patriot,  was 
born  in  Genoa,  June  22,  1805.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  celebrate  his  centenary  by  public 
festivals  and  national  demonstrations  in  many 
Eui'opean  cities.  A  brief  sketch  of  Mazzini  is 
contributed  to  the  London  Revietv  of  Reviews  by 
Mr.  D.  T.  Davies,  and  from  this  sketch  we  glean 
the  following  facts  : 

Mazzini  ranks  with  Garibaldi  and  Cavour  in 
the  great  trio  of  Italian  liberators.  Mazzini  and 
Garibaldi,  unlike  Cavour,  were  both  exiled  from 
their  native  country, — the  one  compulsorily,  the 
other  voluntarily, — to  escape  the  consequences 
of  their  liberal  views.  Mazzini  was  of  middle- 
class  parentage,  Garibaldi  was  a  son  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  Cavour's  lineage  was  noble.     Mazzini's 


JOSEPH  MAZZINI. 


father  was  a  distinguished  professor  of  anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Genoa,  and  his  mother  was 
known  for  beauty  of  both  person  and  charac- 
ter. Delicate  health  interrupted  Mazzini's  earlier 
studies.  He  deserted  the  study  of  anatomy  for 
literature.  However,  he  took  his  degree  at  the 
University  of  Genoa,  and  practised  as  an  advo- 
cate gratuitously  for  the  poor.  Because  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Carbonari,  the  largest  secret 
society  of  Europe,  the  government  banished  him 
from  the  larger  towns  of  Italy.  As  police  super- 
vision in  the  smaller  towns,  at  that  time,  was  in- 
tolerable, Mazzini  went  to  Marseilles,  where  he 


wrote  the  series  of  pamphlets  which  were  secretly 
smuggled  into  Italy,  where  to  be  found  with  a 
Mazzini  pamphlet  meant  imprisonment  for  life, 
or  banishment,  or  being  shot  in  the  back  as  a 
traitor.  Compelled  to  leave  France,  he  lived  for  a 
time  in  Switzerland,  and  later  in  London,  where 
he  experienced  the  bittei'est  pangs  of  poverty. 

In  1848,  Garibaldi  accepted  Mazzini's  invita- 
tion to  return  to  fight  for  Italy.  The  following 
year  saw  the  short  life  of  the  Roman  republic, 
with  Mazzini  as  chief  triumvir  and  Garibaldi  as 
second  leader  of  the  forces.  The  French  sought 
to  capture  the  Imperial  City,  but  without  success. 
An  armistice  was  agreed  upon,  but  the  French 
treacherously  broke  it,  and,  after  surprising  the 
troops  of  the  republic,  occupied  the  city.  Finally, 
after  a  twenty  years'  fight,  in  which  Cavour 
played  a  deep  diplomatic  game  alternately  with 
Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  and  Louis  Napoleon,  the  year 
1870  saw  Italy  free  at  last  and  Victor  Emmanuel 
king  of  the  united  country. 

But  the  man  who  had  been  chief  in  its  ac- 
complishment, who  had  spread  broadcast  those 
writings  which  electrified  the  youth  of  Italy, 
who  had  sown  the  seed  of  which  Garibaldi 
reaped  the  harvest,  only  to  be  gathered  in  by 
Cavour — Mazzini — remained  an  exile  from  the 
country  he  had  created.  Estranged  from  home, 
from  parents,  from  friends — even  from  Gari- 
baldi— he  occasionally  visited  the  scenes  he 
loved,  but  only  in  disguise.  At  one  time  he 
traveled  as  an  old  woman ;  another  time  he 
might  be  seen  dressed  as  a  Capuchin  friar ;  yet 
again,  when  a  ship  was  overhauled,  none  of  the 
searchers  suspected  that  the  man  they  sought 
was  washing  crockery  in  the  cook's  galley.  On 
one  occasion,  disguised  as  a  footman,  he  opened 
the  door  of  a  house  to  the  police  who  came  to 
arrest  him.  Sometimes  he  traveled  as  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  but  his  favorite  disguise  was  the 
dress  of  a  dean  of  the  English  Church,  with  his 
shovel  hat  and  gaiters. 

Mazzini  at  heart  was  a  republican,  and  he  had 
not  felt  that  he  could  take  a  vow  of  allegiance 
to  a  king,  although  he  had  been  elected  to  the 
Italian  Parliament.  His  nuiin  contention  was 
for  Italian  unity,  after  which  the  people  might 
select  their  own  form  of  constitution.  He  died 
at  Pisa,  on  March  10,  1872,  and  eighty  thousand 
people  followed  his  remains  to  the  grave.  He 
was  buried  in  the  Campo  Santo,  Genoa,  where  a 
statue  was  recently  erected  to  his  memory,  and 
where  also  a  Mazzini  Museum  is  to  be  found. 

In  spite  of  his  refugee  existence,  he  yet  found 
time  to  give  the  world  those  admirable  writings 
which  have  charmed  all  who  road  them.    Lunii- 
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nous  were  the  essays  wliicli  came  from  his  pen, 
dealing  with  art,  music,  Victor  Hugo,  Lamennais, 
Byron,  Goethe,  Carlyle,  Renan,  and  Dante.  In 
these  he  exhibited  a  philosophic  and  deeply 
thoughtful  tone,  with  phrases  finely  turned.  Pos- 
sessing a  taste  for  setting  his  moral  truths  in 
epigrammatic  form,  his  message  is  attractive, 
and  he  never  hurls  at  us  those  vague  and  nebu- 
lous sentences  which  are  the  delight  of  so  many 
philosophers.  Had  he  never  been  inspired  with 
the  dream  of  nationality,  his  genius  as  a  literary 
critic  would  alone  have  won  him  world-wide 
recognition. 

Mr.  Davies  embodies  in  a  paragraph  some  of 
the  comments  on  Mazzini  that  have  been  made 
by  eminent  writers  : 

It  is  a  fine  tribute  to  his  character  that  one  class 
claims  him  as  preeminently  a  religious  teacher ;  that 


another  regards  him  as  supreme  in  the  world  of  litera- 
ture ;  that  a  third  claims  him  as  the  modern  genius  of 
political  philosophy  ;  while  a  fourth  iguorantly  and 
vulgarly  writes  him  down  as  a  conspirator  and  an 
associate  of  assassins.  To  Carlyle  he  was  "a  man  of 
genius  and  virtue,  a  man  of  sterling  veracity,  humanity, 
and  nobleness  of  mind."  To  Jowett  he  had  "a  genius 
beyond  that  of  most  ordinary  statesmen,"  and  he  proph- 
esied that  Mazzini's  fame  would  increase  when  that 
of  contemporary  statesmen  had  passed  away.  Swin- 
burne sang  him  into  imdying  fame  in  his  "Song  of 
Italy."  Mr.  George  Meredith  clothed  him  with  eternal 
glory  in  his  fine  novel  "  Vittoria,"  and  so  competent  a 
judge  as  Mr.  John  Morley  has  pronounced  him  as 
"probably  the  highest  moral  genius  of  the  century." 
Italy  intends  to  recognize  her  indebtedness  to  him  by 
the  issue  of  a  national  edition  of  his  writings,  and  a 
royal  commis.sion  appointed  for  the  purpose  has  re- 
cently issued  a  circular  asking  for  letters  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  secretary,  Signor  Mario  Menghinl,  at  the 
Blbliotica  Vittorio  Emmanuele,  Rome. 


WILL  THE  RUSSIAN  CHURCH   BE  FREED  FROM  THE 

BUREAUCRACY? 


A  REMARKABLE  historic  document  of  cap- 
ital religious  importance  to  the  Russian 
people  appears  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
May.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  translation  of 
the  preamble  of  a  memorial  address  to  the  Czar 
by  Mr.  Witte,  president  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters, in  favor  of  the  liberation  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church,  from  the  despotic  control  of 
the  state,  and  of  restoration  of  spiritual  and  ec- 
clesiastical freedom  to  the  Russian  Church.  No 
state  document  of  more  transcendent  impor- 
tance has  been  published  for  many  a  long  year. 
Here  is  probably  the  real  deadly  malady  of  Rus- 
sia. One  condition  of  a  religious  revival  is  free- 
dom— freedom  not  only  for  the  nonconforming 
sects,  but  especially  freedom  for  the  Greek  Or- 
thodox Church  itself. 

Mr.  Witte  traces  the  history  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great. 

After  two  centuries  of  a  policy  of  religious  repres- 
sion, Russia  is  now  entering  upon  a  path  of  broad  toler- 
ance. The  impulse  to  this  step  has  been  given,  not  only 
by  a  feeling  that  religious  oppression  is  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  but  also  by 
such  proof  of  its  futility  as  a  long  experience  has  afford- 
ed. Not  only  official  reports,  but  also,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, the  private  communications  of  persons  closely 
connected  with  missionary  work,  make  it  certain  that 
oppression  contributes  to  the  growth  of  dissent  and  by 
no  means  to  its  enfeeblement.  It  is  evident  that  even 
under  conditions  of  entire  external  freedom,  not  to 
speak  of  state  protection,  the  internal  life  of  the  Church 
is  fettered  by  heavy  cl,iains  which  must  also  be  re- 


moved,—their  effects  are  distinctly  observable  in  the 
religious  life  of  our  time. 

THE    PARALYSIS    OF    THE    RUSSIAN    CHURCH. 

The  result  of  this  reduction  of  the  Church  to 
be  the  mere  serf  of  the  state  is  paralysis.  Mr. 
AVitte  continues  : 

Both  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  secular  press  remark 
with  equal  emphasis  upon  the  prevailing  lukewarm- 
ness  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Church,— upon  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  flock,  particularly  of  the  educated  classes  of 
society,  from  its  spiritual  guides ;  the  absence  in  ser- 
mons of  a  living  word  ;  the  lack  of  pastoral  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy,  who  in  the  majority  of  instances 
confine  themselves  to  the  conduct  of  divine  service  and 
the  fulfillment  of  ritual  observances  ;  the  entire  col- 
lapse of  the  ecclesiastical  pari.sh  community,  with  its 
educational  and  benevolent  institutions  ;  the  red-tapism 
in  the  conduct  of  diocesan  or  consistorial  business,  and 
the  narrowly  bureaucratic  character  of  the  institutions 
grouped  about  the  Synod.  It  was  from  Dostoyevski 
that  we  first  heard  that  w-ord  of  evil  omen,  "  The  Rus- 
sian Church  is  suffering  from  paralysis." 

How  comes  it  that  the  Russian  Church  is  prac- 
tically dead  ?  The  reply  is  that  Peter  the  Great 
killed  it.  He  made  it  a  department  of  the 
police.  This  "Transformer  of  Russia,"  as  he 
calls  him,  meaning  thereby  the  Revolutionist, 
destroyed  the  ancient  canonical  system  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  in  which  the  faithful  elected 
their  clergy  and  the  Church  was  ruled  by  coun- 
cils in  which  both  laity  and  clergy  were  rep- 
resented, and  substituted  in  its  stead  the  bu- 
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reaucratic  rule  of  tlie  Holy  Synod.      He  eiiiplia- 
sizes  the  pernicious  influence  of  these  changes. 

These  efforts  to  subject  to  police  prescription  the 
facts  aud  phenonienou  of  spiritual  life,  which  lie  alto- 
gether outside  its  competence,  undoubtedly  brought 
into  the  ecclesiastical  sphere  the  mortifying  breath  of 
dry  bureaucratism.  Tlie  chief  aim  of  the  ecclesiastical 
reforms  of  Peter  I.  was  to  reduce  the  Chvirch  to  the 
level  of  a  mere  governnient  institution  pursuing  purely 
political  ends.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  government 
of  the  Church  speedily  became  merely  one  of  the  numer- 
ous wheels  of  the  complicated  government  machine. 
On  the  soil  of  an  ecclesiastical  government  robbed  by 
bureaucratism  of  all  personal  elements  the  dry  scholas- 
tic life-shunning  school  arose  spor.taneou.sly.  This  pol- 
icy of  coercing  the  mind  of  the  Church,  though  it  may 
have  been  attended  for  the  moment  by  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  political  gain,  subsequently  inflicted  a  terrible 
loss.  Hence  that  decline  in  ecclesiastical  life  with 
which  we  now  have  to  deal. 

THE    PRIEST    A    MERE    POLICE    SPY. 

It  is  almost  incredible  to  what  lengths  Peter 
went  in  subordinating  the  spiritual  to  the  tem- 
poral powers.  He  imposed  upon  the  clergy  po- 
lice and  detective  work  that  was  entirely  in- 
consistent with  the  clerical  office.  The  priest 
was  obliged  to  see  that  the  number  of  persons 
subject  to  taxation  was  properly  indicated,  and, 
in  addition,  to  report  without  delay  all  actions 
revealed  to  him  in  confession  that  tended  to  the 
injury  of  the  state.  "  Thus,  transformed  from 
a  spiritual  guide  into  an  agent  of  police  super- 
vision, the  pastor  entirely  lost  the  confidence  of 
his  flock  and  all  moral  union  with  them."  In 
order  to  rid  the  Jlussian  Church  of  this  night- 
mare, it  is  necessary,  Mr.  Witte  urges,  to  begin 
with  the  parish. 

The  unfavorable  turn  taken  by  the  career  of  the 


Cliurcb  in  the  eighteenth  century  revealed  itself,  per- 
liaps,  with  the  greatest  clearness  in  the  decline  of  the 
parish,  that  primary  cell  of  ecclesiastical  life.  This 
change  is  the  more  noticeable  as  social  existence  within 
the  Church  in  the  old  Russian  parish  was  distinguished 
by  great  vitality.  The  Russian  parish  formerly  con- 
stituted a  living  and  active  unit.  The  community  itself 
built  its  church  and  elected  its  priest  and  the  remainder 
of  the  church  staff.  Of  this  living  and  active  unit 
there  now  remains  nothing  but  the  name.  In  order  to 
secure  a  revival  of  parish  life,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
l)ack  to  the  ecclesiastical  community  the  right,  of  which 
it  lias  been  deprived,  of  participating  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  the 
right  of  electing,  or  at  any  i-ate  of  taking  part  in  the 
election  of,  members  of  the  clerical  staff. 

"SUMMON    A    NATIONAL    CHURCH    COUNCIL." 

He  puts  forward  various  minoi-  suggestions, 
such  as  a  reform  of  theological  seminaries,  and 
concludes  as  follows  : 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  we  have  not  heard 
the  voice  of  the  Russian  Church, — is  it  not  time  now  to 
listen  to  it  ?  Is  it  not  high  time  to  discuss  what  it  has 
to  say  in  i-egard  to  the  present  structure  of  Church  life, 
which  has  become  established  against  her  will  and  in 
opposition  to  the  traditions  bequeathed  to  her  by  a 
sacred  antiquity  ?  In  a  national  council,  where  it  will 
be  necessary  to  arrange  for  the  representation  of  both 
the  clergy  and  the  laity,  those  changes  in  the  structure 
of  ecclesiastical  life  must  be  discussed  which  are  neces- 
.sary  in  order  to  place  the  Church  on  the  level  on  which 
she  ought  to  stand,  and  to  secure  for  her  all  needful 
freedom  of  action.  In  view  of  the  present  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  internal  vacillation  both  in  society  and  in 
the  masses  of  the  people,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  wait 
any  longer. 

"Will  the  Czar  have  the  courage  to  say  to  this 
Lazarus  of  a  Church,  laid  in  swaddling-clothes 
for  two  centuries  in  the  tomb  of  the  state,  "  Loose 
her  and  let  her  go  free  !  " 


THE  DEEP  SHADES  AND  SHADOWS  .OF  RUSSIAN  LIFE. 


THE  existing  regime  imposes  its  burdens  on 
all  classes  of  Russian  society.  '-Their 
relentless  weight  rests  most  heavily,  however, 
on  the  peasantry  and  the  factory  labor.  Years 
of  repression  and  suppression,  of  mental  and 
spiritual  darkness,  have  reduced  the  Russian 
masses  to  a  pitiful  state.  He  who  would  paint  a 
true  picture  of  present-day  Russia,"  says  a  re- 
cent contributor  to  the  Nedyelija  (St.  Peters- 
burg), "  must  dip  his  brush  in  somber  colors. 
The  question  'what  neJct '  may  be  difficult  to  an- 
swer, but  the  question  as  it  is  is  truly  hopeless." 

All  is  somber  and  gray  ;  the  peasant  huts  are  lean 
ing  outward,  the  roofs  are  half  rotted.  In  the  Inits 
there  is  darkness,  and  an  oppressive,  tainted  atmos 
phere.     Beyond  the  liuts  there  are  miserable  gardens, 


and  farther  still  the  expanse  of  fields  full  of  weeds 
where  groans  the  exhausted  earth,  incapable  of  bear- 
ing,— a  nur.se  deprived  of  all  strength.  Against  this 
background  one  sees  the  heavily  laden  peasant.  It  is 
his  lot  to  be  oppressed.  In  order  to  breathe  a  little 
more  freely,  he  at  times  oppresses  others.  Such  is  the 
Russian  village.  People  move  about  in  the  hut.s,  near 
the  huts,  and  work  in  the  fields.  On  their  sodden,  yel- 
lowish-dark faces  there  is  the  stamp  of  deep,  dumb 
sorrow,  and  of  resignation.  No  illuminating  intelli- 
gence shines  in  their  actions.  The  herd-like  life 
destroys  in  them  everything  living, — it  destroys  ability, 
and  subjects  the  individual  to  the  instincts  of  the  blind 
masses.  Accidents  and  habits  hold  sway,  and  blind 
instincts  triumph  ;  but  there  are  no  guiding  principles 
to  direct  the  work.  There  Is  no  knowledge  creative  of 
enterprise.     Such  is  peasant  labor. 

'i'he  wretched   poverty  of  the   peasantry,   the 
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writer  goes  on  to  say,  is  rendered  more  oppressive 
by  the  fearful  sanitary,  or,  rather,  unsanitary, 
conditions  which  prevail  in  the  villages.  The 
same  applies  also  to  the  towns,  where  the  condi- 
tion of  factory  labor  is  scarcely  better  than  that 
of  the  peasants.  We  find  sanitary  defects  in 
our  fatherland  wherever  we  turn,  says  another 
writer  in  the  same  journal.  The  sanitary  condi- 
tions under  which  the  factory  employees  live  are 
frequently  in  an  awful  state,  and  their  evils  are 
multiplied  by  overcrowding. 

As  to  village  life,  it  is  like  an  aw^ful  nightmare. 
The  population  is  dying  out  in  many  places.  Let  us, 
for  instance,  consider  the  question  of  drinking-water, 
the  contamination  of  which  is  widespread.  The  Volga 
and  its  tributaries  are  covered  with  naphtha  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  some  places  the  water  is  totally  unfit  for 
use.  Complaints  concerning  the  contamination  of 
drinking-water, — its  bad  taste,  odor,  etc., — are  heard 
fi^om  most  of  our  large  cities, — Kazan,  Tomsk,  Nizhni- 
Novgorod,  and  others.  Even  the  filter  plants,  where  they 
exist,  frequently  fail  to  help  matters.  The  population 
is  using  water  unfit  for  consumption,  and  falls  a  prey 
to  various  diseases.  .  .  .  But  it  is  difTlcult  to  imagine, 
at  times,  how  the  village  populations  manage  to  exist 
on   poisoned  water  which  even  cattle  refuse  to  drink. 


The  factories  and  mills  ai"e  largely  responsible  for  thus 
poisoning  the  water-supplies  of  many  villages.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Ivanovo -Voznesensk,  with  a  population  of 
sixty  thousand,  there  is  no  filter  plant,  and  the  river 
water  is  thoroughly  contaminated.  The  fish,  and  even 
the  frogs,  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  one  enterpris- 
ing individual  earns  several  hundred  dollars  a  year  by 
collecting  the  naphtha  from  the  river.  The  grass  refuses 
to  grow  on  the  meadows  along  the  rivei-,  and  the  pas- 
tures have  disappeared.    The  mortality  is  37.3  per  1,000. 

The  disappearance  of  the  fish  and  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  pastures  have  deprived  large  num- 
bers of  peasants  of  their  main  source  of  income, 
and  have  at  the  same  time  added  to  the  cost  of 
food  for  factory  labor.  The  unsanitary  life  of  the 
latter,  and  the  high  mortality  rate,  as  noted  above, 
are  due  in  part,  also,  to  the  miserable  wages  paid 
to  the  workmen.  According  to  the  repart  of 
Mikhailovski,  the  chief  factory  inspector" of,  the 
St.  Petersburg  district,  the  annual  earnings' of 
the  average  factory  employee  in  the  government 
of  St.  Petersburg  amount  to  232  rubles  ($116)  ; 
to  about  the  same  in  the  government  of  Mos- 
cow ;  to  255  rubles  in  the  government  of  Kher- 
son ;  and   to   268   rubles  in  Haku.      These  aver- 
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ages  incliule  the  coinparativoly  high  wages  of 
the  masters,  aud  also  of  the  much  lower  wages 
of  the  unskilled  or  common  labor,  whose  annual 
earnings  do  not  exceed  150  to  170  rubles.  Not 
withstanding  these  low  wages,  the  Russian  work- 
ingmen  are  obliged  to  ])ay  as  much,  or  more,  for 
their  provisions  as  is  paid  by  the  workingmen 
in  England  or  America.  Thus,  the  factory  em- 
ployees in  the  Russian  cities  must  pay  three 
cents  for  a  pound  of  flour,  nine  to  ten  cents  for  a 
pound  of  meat,  and  ten  cents  for  a  pound  of 
sugar.  Everything  considered,  therefore,  the 
American  workmgman  is  paid  five  times  as 
much  for  his  labor,  and  the  English  working- 
man  four  times  as  much.  The  economic  condi- 
tions, normally  bad,  have  grown  immeasurably 
worse  on  account  of  the  general  depression  due 
to  the  war.  In  many  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts there  is  no  bread,  and  not  even  seed  for 
the  following  season.  Numerous  families  have 
lost  their  supporters,  who  were  called  to  the 
front,  and  the  resiilting  situation  in  not  a  few 
Russian  villages  is  well  illustrated  by  a  letter  to 
the  Yuzhnoye  Obozryeniye  from  Slavyanoserbsk, 
district  of  Tiraspol.  "It  is  war,  war, — war  of 
the  unarmed  and  helpless  against  a  pitiless  foe," 
writes  the  village  vStarosta,  Boris  Sychenko. 

The  name  of  this  foe  is  hunger.    There  walk  on  our 
streets,  not  men,  but  the  resemblance  of  men.     And 


wlu)  can  describe  their  anguish?  Help  us  !  We  received 
here  only  six  thousand  poods  for  thirteen  hundred  per- 
sons. People  here  can  scarcely  stand  on  their  feet,  and 
the  children  are  dying  like  flies  (fifteen  in  fifteen  days). 
Hasten  with  your  help.  Make  it  possible  for  people  to 
get  .something  to  eat.  We  have  families  here  who  live 
we  know  not  how.  There  are  some  who  obtained  some 
Indian  corn  somewhere.  They  boil  it  in  water  and  eat 
it  without  salt  or  bread.  At  the  gatherings  there  is 
gloom,  confusion,  and  resentment.   In  the  homes — hell. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  peasants  are  frequently  goaded  to  despera- 
tion Their  wretched  life,  their  ignorance  and 
superstition,  make  them  an  easy  prey  to  agita- 
tors. T\\\x^,t\ie  Russl-iya-Vyedomosti  reports  that 
m  the  governments  of  Orel  and  Kursk  the  peas- 
ants have  been  holding  meetings.  They  agree 
upon  a  certain  plan  of  action,  and  at  night  attack 
the  estates  of  wealthy  landlords  or  merchants. 
The  storehouses  where  the  grain  is  kept  are 
attacked  and  plundered,  the  buildings  destroyed, 
the  forests  cut  down.  Many  estates  have  thus 
been  pillaged.  The  Kievlyanui  (Kiev)  reports 
similar  outrages  in  the  governments  of  Orel  and 
Chernigov.  A  number  of  large  estates  have 
been  pillaged,  important  sugar  refineries  burned, 
and  thousands  of  pounds  of  sugar  destroyed. 
The  losses  are  enormous,  it  being  estimated  that 
the  Mikhailovsk  refinery  alone  suffered  to  the 
extent    of    three   million    rubles.     The   peasant 
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mob  engaged  in  this  work  of  destruction  num- 
bered about  three  thousand.  The  l\'ii.s.skii/((. 
Vyedomosti  also  reports  that  the  peasants  near 
the  town  of  Dagda,  government  of  Dvinsk,  have 
been  made  desperate  by  hunger.  They  have 
pillaged  and  destroyed  several  estates,  carried 
off  everything  that  was  portable,  and  destroyed 
the  rest.  Tlie  cattle  from  some  of  the  estates 
was  driven  off  ;  the  surviving  landlords  have 
escaped  with  some  of  their  property,  and  have 
sought  protection  with  the  soldiers  who  were 
sent  from  Dvinsk.  The  local  police  does  nothing. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  do  not  sleep  at 
night,  fearing  an  attack  by  the  peasants. 

The  fermentation  among  the  factory  em- 
ployees still  continues.  The  Pravo  reports  that 
five  hundred  striking  artisans  attacked  the  police 
in  Sukhum.  A  demonstration  by  the  unem- 
ployed occurred  in  Kiev.  Similarly,  the  Syevero- 
Za2mdny  Krai  recounts  the  strike  disorders  in 
Dvinsk.  The  Vyestnik  Yuga  reports  rumored 
street  disorders  in  Yekaterinoslav.  A  far-reach- 
ing strike  has  paralyzed  all  industrial  activity  in 
Byelostok.  ''  Factories,  mills,  printing  houses, 
small  industrial  establishments,  stores,  street-car 
lines,  express  carriers,  etc., — everything  is  idle." 
Conflicts  between  students  or  workingmen  and 
the  police  or  military  have  occurred  in  Smolensk, 
Turiya,  Oryekhov-Zuyev,  Warsaw,  and  many 
other  places  ;  and  attempts  to  assassinate  police 
or  other  officials  have  occurred  in  Minsk,  Dvinsk, 
Warsaw,  Ochemchiry,  Potti,  Tiflis,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Kremenchug,  etc.  The  reign  of  anarchy 
is  at  times  hastened  by  the  overzealous  govern- 
ment officials,  who  organize  counter-demonstra- 
tions and  try  to  array  class  against  class,  or  race 
against  race. 

The  Kishinev  and  Baku  massacres  are  but 
prominent  instances  of  such  activities.  Similar 
incidents  on  a  smaller  scale  have  occurred  else- 
where.    Thus,  on    March   11    a    drunken    mob 


armed  with  axes  and  clubs  surrounded  the 
schoolhouse  in  the  village  of  Yelani,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Saratov,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
killing  the  schoolmaster.  It  appears  that  for 
several  days  previously  a  number  of  suspicious 
persons  appeared  among  the  peasants,  telling 
them  that  the  teacher  was  an  anti-Christ ;  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  God,  since  he  claimed  that  the 
earth  revolved  and  that  there  are  spots  on  the 
sun.  The  agitators  implored  the  parents  not  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  and  thus  save  them 
from  ruin.  On  March  4  there  was  a  great  gath- 
ering of  peasants,  at  which  whiskey  to  the 
amount  of  600  rubles  (1300)  was  consumed. 
After  this  the  mob  marched  to  the  school,  drove 
off  the  children,  and  destroyed  the  school  fur- 
niture. The  schoolmaster  escaped  as  if  by  a 
miracle. 

It  would  seem  that  the  agitators  were  carry- 
ing out  instructions  which  they  had  received 
from  others  in  pursuance  of  the  general  policy 
of  suppressing  enlightenment  and  independent 
judgment.  This  same  policy  is  made  manifest 
in  a  recent  order  of  the  governor  of  Vladimir, 
whereby  the  postmaster  of  the  city  of  Vladimir 
was  to  report  the  names  of  all  the  residents 
of  Vladimir  who  were  subscribers  to  the  papers 
Nasha  Zhi'z7i,  Nashi  Dili,  and  Syn  Otechestva. 
One  of  the  students  of  the  local  gymnasium 
found  reading  Nasha  Zhizn  was  placed  by  the 
director  in  the  detention  cell  for  five  hours. 
Such,  in  brief,  are  but  a  few  of  the  innumerable 
facts,  reported  in  censored  Russian  journals, 
which  may  serve  to  show  to  the  outside  world 
the  burdens  of  the  Russian  men  and  women. 

Ignorance  and  superstition  among  the  peasants  and 
workingmen,  tacitly  encouraged  by  the  powers  that  be  ; 
official  corruption  and  intolerance,  disrespect  for  the 
law,  disregard  of  human  rights, — these  and  other  ills 
make  Russian  life  what  it  is,  a  great  burden  to  the 
many,  and  a  round  of  heedless  pleasure  to  the  few. 


AN  ENGLISHMAN'S  IMPRESSION  OF  MAXIM  GORKY. 


WHEN  the  famous  Russian  Liberal  author, 
Maxim  Gorky,  was  released  from  the 
fortress  prison  in  St.  Petersburg  he  consented  to 
be  interviewed  by  an  English  writer.  This  writer 
(in  a  character  sketch  in  the  fortnightly  Review 
signed  "  R.  L.")  describes  the  novelist  as  very 
unlike  the  flighty,  irresponsible  figure  that  looms 
so  grotesquely  in  the  imagination  of  Europe. 
He  says  : 

Gorky's  physical  type  is  maligned  by  most  of  the 
photographs  published.  In  these  photographs  he  looks 
nervous,   anaemic,   hunted,   sentimental.    The  Maxim 


Gorky  whom  I  left  a  week  ago  among  the  evergreen 
woods  of  Bilderlinghof,  on  the  Baltic  coast,  is  a  tall, 
straight,  deep-chested,  large-boned  man  who  towered 
like  a  giant  over  the  squat  Germans  and  stunted  Lettish 
peasants  who  are  now  struggling  for  racial  dominion 
on  the  Livonian  coast.  In  features  he  is  as  far  removed 
from  the  refined,  weak-faced  intelligents  as  from  the 
submissive,  apathetic  muzhik.  The  forehead  is  broad, 
furrowed  deeply  when  he  talks,  and  surmounted  by  a 
mop  of  dark  hair ;  the  eyes  gray,  serene,  slightly 
defiant ;  the  nose  big,  not  unlike  Tolstoi's,  but  even 
more  shapeless ;  the  mouth  big,  somewhat  grim  ;  and 
the  jaw,  now  fringed  with  a  scanty  red-brown  beard 
grown  in  jail,  square,  massive,  and  resolute.     You  feel 
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at  once  that  this  is  a  self-possessed,  masterful  man, — a 
man  in  whom  character  is  even  more  remarkable  than 
intellect. 

In  his  conversation  he  s})oke  cautiously,  weigh- 
ing every  word,  and  revealing  the  real  modera- 
tion and  dignity  of  his  character.  He  is  a 
strong  individualist,  and  is  very  far  from  being 
the  champion  of  barbarism.  He  only  made 
two  observations  that  indicated  a  belief  that 
anti-social  or  barbaric  instincts  were  anything 
but  unnatural  and  a  peril  to  mankind. 

The  first  of  these  remarks  was  that  "the  vagabond 
instinct  is  strong  in  all  Russians;"  the  second,  that 
"modern  society  is  beginning  to  decay.  It  is  tired,  out- 
worn, conscious  of  its  insufficiency.  Like  the  later  Ro- 
man Empire,  it  needs  new  blood, — a  barbarian  irrup- 
tion." Having  affirmed  these  two  propositions,  each 
outside  the  domain  of  polemics,  Gorky  appeared  a  man 
of  modern,  progressive,  cultivated  sympatliies,  passion- 
ately devoted  to  advancement,  and  enthusiastic  in  eu- 
logy of  those  nations  which  in  civilization  and  citizen- 
ship have  led  the  van.  He  has,  indeed,  never  been  out 
of  Russia,  and  speaks  no  foreign  language.  But  his 
survej'  of  the  comparative  cultural  condition  of  Russia's 
numberless  races  showed  how  his  sympathies  lie. 

His  chief  hostility  to  the  existing  system  lies 
in  his  conviction  that  under  the  present  system 
progress,  culture,  and  national  unity  are  impos- 
sible. 

The  government's  worst  offense  was  that  it  was  an 
enemy  of  civilization,  not  that  it  was  harsh  and  tyran- 
nical.  Indeed,  Gorky  seemed  to  have  little  hope  for  the 


redemption  of  Russia  by  any  mild  and  benevolent  sys- 
tem of  rule.  "I  have  seen  too  much,"  he  said,  "and 
lived  thi'ough  too  much,  to  think  that  love  between 
men  as  brothers  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  basis  for  a 
reformed  society.  But  each  man  must  respect  human- 
ity." All,  therefore,  he  demanded  from  the  Russian  or 
any  other  government  was  that  it  should  respect  human 
personality,  and  that  it  should  not  shackle  the  progres- 
sive instincts  natural  in  all  men. 

Although  he  could  only  read  Russian,  he  has 
read  in  Russian  translation  as  much  English 
literature  as  nine  out  of  ten  educated  English- 
men. AVhen  he  was  a  cabin  boy  aged  fifteen  on 
a  Volga  steamer  he  read  "  The  Tempest "  and 
•'  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and  was  im- 
mensely impressed  by  them. 

But,  as  he  loved  the  literature  of  England  as  a  whole 
for  its  sanity  and  joyousness,  he  rejected  everything 
tinged  with  asceticism  or  Puritan  restriction  of  human 
joy.  Thus,  he  could  not  appreciate  Dante,  or  even  Mil- 
ton, though  his  failure  to  understand  the  English  poet 
he  attributed  partly  to  the  badness  of  the  Russian 
translation.  Admiring  both,  he  compared  Shelley  to 
the  varicolored,  glittering  Alps,  and  Byron  to  the  men- 
acing Caucasus.  For  Bret  Harte,  for  Kipling,  and — 
among  humorists— for  Mark  Twain  he  expressed  un- 
bounded love.  But  he  could  not  understand  the  later 
Kipling,  and  denounced  the  excesses  of  imperialism, 
whether  British,  American,  or  Russian,  with  vigorous 
contempt.  "The  national  ideal,"  he  said,  "should  be 
to  be  strong,  not  to  be  perpetually  proving  one's  self 
strong.  Strength  is  shown  in  restraint."  For  revealed 
religion,  and  in  particular  for  the  religion  of  states  and 
established  churches,  he  had  no  respect. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  NAVY,— A  BRITISH  VIEW. 


WRITING-  in  the  latter  half  of  March,  be- 
fore the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  had  entered 
Chinese  waters,  Mr.  Archibald  S.  Hurd,  an  Eng- 
lish naval  expert,  contributes  to  the  United  Ser- 
vice Magazine  (London)  a  study  of  the  problem 
before  Russia  in  her  task  of  building  a  great 
navy.  The  Muscovite  Empire,  Mr.  Huni  believes, 
can  never  become  a  great  naval  power.  Her 
people  are  a  land  people,  and  they  have  never  ac- 
quired the  "  sea  habit."  Mere  ships  do  not  make 
a  powerful  navy.  Russia,  says  this  writer,  never 
is,  but  always  to  be,  blessed. 

She  is  always  big  with  schemes  ;  her  friends  and 
sycophants  are  continually  talking  of  her  "might" 
and  conjuring  up  phantom  pictures  of  what  she  could 
do  if  she  would.  Just  now  little  is  heard  of  the  mil- 
lions of  men  under  arms  of  whom  it  was  the  custom  to 
boast  a  year  or  so  ago,  but  the  world  is  asked  to  marvel 
at  what  tlie  navy  of  Russia  will  be  when  it  has  been 
built  up  once  more.  It  is  an  idle  task  to  anticipate  the 
events  of  the  inscrutable  future,  but  this  form  of  proph- 
ecy is  one  of  Russia's  most  valuable  national  assets.  She 
i.s,  and  always  has  been,  feared,  not  for  what  she  has 


shown  that  she  can  do,  but  on  account  of  what  her  apol- 
ogists claim  she  could  do.  She  was  thus  exaggerated 
into  a  great  naval  and  military  power  at  whose  threats 
chancelleries  trembled.  It  remained  for  the  smallest, 
poorest,  and  least  "civilized"  of  the  powers  to  prick  the 
bubble  which  Russian  agents  had  industriously  blown, 
with  the  result  that  Russia's  military  prestige  for 
months  past  has  been  sinking  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  she  has  ceased,  for  the  time,  to  be  a  naval  power  of 
any  consequence. 

Russia,  Mr.  Hurd  continues,  has  been  forced 
to  abdicate  her  naval  position  in  the  West  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  situation  in  the  far  East. 
But  she  has  never  really  been  a  maritime  na- 
tion. Since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  she  has 
had  a  navy,  "an  exotic  and  purely  political  in- 
strument." She  won  her  naval  prestige  wholly 
by  her  wars  with  Turkey  and  Sweden  m  the  last 
century.  It  was  a  bad  day  for  Russia,  we  are 
told,  further,  when  mechanical  propulsion  for 
vessels  was  introduced.  She  has  never  had 
many  born  mechanics. 

She  had  a  fair  supply  of  sailors  of  splendid  courage 
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and  magnificent  hardihood,  but  she  possessed  no  system 
of  education  and  no  trades  to  provide  the  seamen  of  the 
new  type,  instinct  with  mechanical  aptitude.  As  the 
years  passed  and  the  domination  of  physical  science  on 
board  men-of-war  became  more  and  more  pronounced, 
the  Russian  deficiency  became  increasingly  apparent. 
No  nation  without  high  technique  can  maintain  a  great 
fleet  in  efficiency  in  tliese  days.  Russia  refused  to  face  the 
situation.  The  admii-alty  at  St.  Petersburg  still  looked 
upon  the  mere  ships  as  synonymous  with  sea  power,  and 
additions  were  made  to  the  fleet  with  little  or  no  regard 
to  the  most  important  factors, — properly  educated  and 
well-trained  crews.  As  the  demand  for  more  seamen 
increased,  men  were  called  from  the  fields  in  districts 
far  removed  from  the  sea.  They  had  no  love  of  the  life, 
the  sea  was  to  them  a  force  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand and  did  not  wish  to  understand,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  were  lacking  in  intelligence  and  in  all  me- 
chanical knowledge.  They  were  agricultural  laborers, 
that  and  nothing  more.  The  greater  the  fieet  became, — 
the  more  rapidly  ships  were  built  in  French,  German, 
American,  and  Russian  .shipyards, — the  more  apparent 
became  the  difficulty  to  obtain  crews,  and  year  by  year 
the  quality  of  the  personnel  fell.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  the  Russian  sailor  has  been  or  is  devoid  of  courage. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  always  been  bi'ave  and  daring, 
and  in  the  present  war  he  has  shown  his  metal  on  many 
occasions.  But  the  day  has  passed  when  brute  coui-age, 
unallied  with  an  active,  trained  mind  and  mechanical 
skill,  counted  for  much  in  naval  warfare.  While  Russia 
should  have  been  concentrating  attention  on  the  means 
of  training  men  for  her  fleet,  she  was  satisfied  with 
building  ships,  or  ordering  them  abroad, — ships,  still 
more  ships, — under  the  delusion  that  these  vessels,  how-  • 
ever  inadequately  manned,  meant  power. 


AVhen  we  remember,  also,  Russia's  geogi'aph- 
ical  position,  we  can  well  understand  her  diffi- 
culties in  creating  a  powerful  navy. 

She  had  to  organize  four  navies, — one  for  the  far  East, 
one  for  the  Caspian  Sea,  one  for  the  Baltic,  and  another 
immured  in  the  Black  Sea  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  She 
had  to  utilize  the  Baltic  for  the  ti-ainiug  of  her  main 
sea  forces,  and  here  each  year  the  winter  closed  up  the 
waters  early  and  failed  to  release  them  until  late  in  the 
spring.  All  the  months  which  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  employ  in  training  were  useless  to  the 
Russian  admiralty. 

The  dispatcli  of  these  ships  to  the  East,  tlie 
United  Service  writer  admits,  was  an  unparalleled 
event.  "It  is  the  most  imposing  force  which 
has  ever  passed  in  full  fighting  trim  from  West 
to  East, — indeed,  the  biggest  squadron  of  mod- 
ern ships  which  has  sailed  any  ocean  on  a  war- 
like mission."  Yet  Russians  will  probably  never 
make  good  sea  fighters,  in  Mr.  Kurd's  opinion. 

The  men  who  are  available  for  the  Russian  fleet  have 
no  technique,  nor  have  they  the  mechanical  aptitude, 
nor,  again,  love  of  the  sea.  They  are  dumb  driven  cat- 
tle, whose  hearts  are  not  in  their  work.  Russia  may  go 
on  building  ships  of  war,  but  these  vessels  are  not  sea 
power.  Sea  power  is  a  weapon  far  less  easily  obtained. 
Russia  must  go  back  over  her  whole  administration 
and  remodel  it ;  she  must  recognize  that  mechanical 
skill  is  even  more  essential  in  the  persoiuiel  than  brute 
courage,  and  that  before  her  ships  can  be  rendered  fit 
to  meet  an  efficient  and  adequately  trained  fleet  at  sea 
the  whole  character  of  the  personnel  must  be  raised. 


JAPAN'S  TERMS  OF  PEACE  AND  HER  NEGOTIATORS. 


A  GREAT  many  old  scores  will  have  to  be 
-^*-  settled  by  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Russia  and  Japan  if  this  peace  is  to  be  satisfac- 
tory and  permanent.  In  a  brief  but  vigorous 
paper  in  the  North  American  Review  (May),  Mr. 
Adachi  Kinnosuke  recounts  some  of  these  old 
scores  and  outlines  the  probable  terms  of  peace 
that  Japan  will  exact.  He  begins  by  quoting 
Article  II.  of  the  Shimonoseki  treaty,  which 
closed  the  war  of  1895  between  China  and 
Japan,  thus  bringing  up  the  subject  of  the 
"friendly  advice  "  given  Japan  by  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  in  accordance  with  which 
Port  Arthur  and  the  Liao-Tung  peninsula  were 
retroceded  to  China — and,  later  on,  handed  over 
to  Russia.  The  diplomatic  relations  between 
Nippon  and  Russia,  says  Mr.  Adachi,  are  "  worse 
than  a  woman  with  a  past."  He  goes  over  the 
tortuous  Muscovite  diplomacy  which  secured  the 
island  of  Saghalien,  and  asserts  that  the  retro- 
cession of  this  island,  with  its  adjacent  valuable 
fishing  waters,  to  Japan  will  l)e  a  sine  (lua  non 
of  peace.      On  this  point  he  says  : 


For  many  a  year  it  has  been  no  secret  with  us,  the 
people  of  Nippon,  that  there  is  one  wish  somewhat  dearer 
to  the  heart  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  than  others. 
On  the  day  wlien  be  received  the  dais  fi'om  his  imperial 
father,  the  empire  of  Nippon  contained  the  island  of 
Saghalien  ;  on  the  day  when  he  will  vacate  the  dais  in 
favor  of  his  heir,  he  would  see  on  the  map  of  Nippon 
at  least  every  inch  of  the  soil  which  had  known  the 
gracious  rule  of  his  august  father.  And,  to-day,  a  wish 
of  his  majesty, — 1  do  not  care  how  slight  or  remote  it 
be, — is  nothing  short  of  a  passion  with  the  people  of 
Nippon. 

As  to  the  disposition  of  Manchuria,  continues 
Mr.  Adachi,  "through  the  weary  months  that 
have  fertilized  its  plains  with  her  blood  Nip- 
pon's wishes  have  never  been  altered." 

She  wishes  Russia  to  evacuate  Manchuria ;  she  has 
not  the  slightest  desire  of  remaining  in  it  herself.  In 
making  a  present  of  Manchuria  to  China,  Nippon  in  all 
fairness  might  be  permitted  to  ask  China  to  furnish 
her  a  joint  guarantee  from  three  powers, — namely,  Amer- 
ica, Great  Britain,  and  Nippon  her.self, — that  the  terri- 
tory thus  turned  over  to  its  rightful  owner,  China,  shall 
not  be  leased  or  ceded  to  a  foreign  power ;  that  is  one 
requirement.     And  the  other  boon  she  would  be  likely 
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to  ask  is  this  :  That,  in  consideration  of  the  return  of 
the  province  wherein  is  the  imperial  mausoleum  of  the 
reigning  house  of  China  the  Chinese  Empire  would  con- 
sent to  open  a  number  of  her  provinces,  ports,  and 
towns  to  the  commerce  of  all  the  world.  This,  of  course, 
is  important,  commerciallj',  to  the  interest  of  Nippon. 
The  chief  end  in  view,  however,  is  to  waken  our  neigh- 
bor to  her  national  consciousness. 

As  to  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  (from  Har- 
bin to  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny),  Nippon  will  de- 
mand that  this  be  turned  over  to  her.  This 
writer  believes  that  the  Tokio  government  will 
demand  the  cession  of  Siberian  territoiy  east  of 
the  Amur  River,  the  line  of  demarcation  to  be 
drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Nicho- 
laievsk,  and  then  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
river  to  the  Manchurian  boundary.  This,  of 
course,  would  include  Vladivostok.  The  posses- 
sion of  this  stronghold  and   naval  base,  he  be- 


lieves, is  absolutely  essential  to  the  permanent 
peace  of  the  far  East  and  the  future  security  of 
the  national  existence  of  Nippon. 

As  to  indemnity,  says  Mr.  Adachi,  in  conclu- 
sion, it  is  perhaps  too  early  to  speak  of  that. 
The  question  of  indemnity  depends  solely  on 
the  duration  of  the  war. 

Who  Will  Negotiate  Peace? 

It  is  now  becoming  recognized  in  Japan  that 
while  the  armies  of  the  Czar  may  not  be  able  to 
withstand  the  Japanese  force  in  the  field,  the 
diplomats  of  St.  Petersburg  are  astute  enough 
to  give  Japan  a  hard  fight  for  the  fruits  of  her 
victory  after  it  is  won.  Much  depends  upon 
Japan's  choice  of  peace  negotiators.  An  inti- 
mate account  of  Japanese  politics  and  of  the  real 
leaders  of  the  nation,  some  of  whom  will  treat 
with  the  diplomats  of   Russia,   is  given  by  Mr. 
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Jihei  Hashiguchi  in  the  WorlcVs  Work.  Mr. 
Hashiguchi  admits  that  Russia's  clever  diplo- 
macy in  the  past  has  many  times  been  too  much 
for  Japanese  statesmanship.  He  is  not  quite 
certain  that  Japanese  statesmen  have  learned 
the  lesson  of  ten  years  ago,  or  that  they  will  be 
as  successful  as  their  admirals  and  generals  have 
been.  In  considering  the  development  of  Japan's 
diplomacy  he  gives  a  rapid  outline  of  the  politi- 
cal parties  in  the  Mikado's  empire.  To  begin 
with,  he  points  out  that  in  Japanese  politics  the 
influence  of  men  from  four  of  the  great  feudal 
clans  is  paramount,  since  the  members  of  these 
clans  (Satsuma,  Choshiu,  Tosa,  and  Hizen)  were 
the  principal  actors  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Mikado  to  power  in  1869.  Characterizing  these 
clans,  he  declares  that  the  Choshiuan,  "like  the 
Athenian  of  old,  is  a  man  of  cool  head,  eloquent, 
clever,  fit  to  be  a  statesman  ;  but  his  statesman- 
ship lacks  aggressiveness,  and  he  is  prone  to 
compromise  when  a  political  dispute  arises.'' 

The  representative  Choshiuans  are  Marquis 
Ito.  Viscount  Katsura  (prime  minister),  and 
Baron  Kodama,  chief  of  staff  with  Oyama.  The 
Satsuma  clan  may  be  likened  to  Sparta.  The  Sat- 
suman  is  warm-hearted,  eloquent,  and  quick.  He 
does  not  compromise,  and  is  a  born  fighter.  The 
great  historic  Satsuman  is  Saigo  Takamori,  leader 
of  the  great  rebellion.  Among  the  representa- 
tive living  Satsumans  are  Field  Marshal  Oyama, 
Admirals  Togo,  Ito,  and  Yamamoto,  Generals 
Kuroki  and  Nodzu,  and  the  statesmen  Matsu- 
kata  and  Nishi.  The  men  of  the  Tosa  clan  (the 
influence  of  which  is  second  to  that  of  the  two 
others)  are  resourceful  and  tenacious  of  princi- 
ples, but  not  so  shrewd  or  a,ggressive  as  mem- 
bers of  the  other  clans.     Prominent  Tosans  of 


to-day  are  Itagaki,  organizer  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  Goto,  many  times  member  of  the 
cabinet.  The  last  of  the  four  great  clans  is  the 
Hizen,  which  is  represented  by  Counts  Okuma, 
Oki,  and  Yeto  Shimpei.  The  clan's  influence 
depends  now  almost  entirely  upon  Count  Okuma, 
— a  proud,  shrewd,  and  patriotic  man. 

Characterizing  the  different  individuals  and 
their  fitness  to  be  peace  negotiators,  Mr.  Hashi- 
guchi declares  that  Itagaki  has  practically  lost 
influence  with  his  party,  and  that  Count  Okuma, 
although  the  foremost  diplomat  of  modern  Japan, 
is  too  proud  and  aggressive  to  be  elastic  when 
elasticity  is  required.  Marquis  Ito,  who  stands 
on  a  par  with  Count  Okuma  as  one  of  the 
leading  statesmen  of  modern  Japan,  has  perhaps 
too  great  a  fear  of  the  power  of  the  West,  to 
which  he  has  always  been  anxious  to  yield. 
Ito's  three  most  prominent  followers  are  :  Baron 
Suyeraatsu,  a  diplomat,  scholar,  statesman,  and 
author  ;  Baron  Kaneko,  diplomat,  minister,  and 
economic  writer,  now  in  this  country  ;  and 
Baron  Ito,  at  present  a  member  of  the  privy 
council.  The  influence  of  the  other  field  mar- 
shal. Marquis  Yamagata,  chief  of  the  general 
staff,  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  was  he  who 
reorganized  the  Japanese  army  on  the  German 
system.  His  followers  are  Viscount  Katsura, 
the  present  prime  minister ;  Baron  Kiyoura, 
minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  ;  and 
Baron  Sone,  minister  of  finance.  Viscount  Kat- 
sura is  an  all-round  man,  the  author  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance.  Another  man  of  action  and 
great  influence  in  the  present  ministry  is  Baron 
Komura,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who  won 
his  eminence  by  shrewdness  after  the  war  with 
China. 


THE  SUGGESTED  RUSSO-JAPANESE  ALLIANCE. 


IT  appears  that  there  has  been  some  support 
in  Japan  to  the  suggestion,  which  was 
originally  credited  to  the  Empei'or  of  Germany, 
that,  after  the  war,  a  friendly  understanding 
amounting  to  an  alliance  should  be  brought 
about  between  Russia  and  Japan.  The  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  has  not,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
number  of  prominent  Japanese  periodicals,  come 
up  to  the  expectation  of  the  Mikado's  govern- 
ment. Dissatisfaction  with  it  has  been  con- 
cealed by  the  thin  veneer  of  politeness  which 
the  Japanese  express  toward  England  so  long 
as  the  alliance  actually  exists.  Although  the 
Japanese  journals  in  general  do  not  refer  to 
this  subject,  many  of  the  leading  men  are,  it  is 
claimed,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the 


island  empire  will  readjust  all  her  diplomatic 
relations. 

The  whole  ground  of  these  relations  is  covered 
in  an  article,  entitled  "  The  Conclusion  of  Peace 
Between  Russia  and  Japan,"  which  appears  in 
the  Taiyo  (Tokio).  The  writer,  Mr.  T.  Haya- 
kawa,  a  member  of  the  Japanese  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, begins  by  stating  that  Russia  is  not 
by  any  means  so  formidable  a  power  as  the  world 
has  heretofore  believed.  If  you  turn  over  the 
pages  of  the  history  of  Russian  expansion,  he 
says,  "  you  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  Mus- 
covite has  never  played  a  fair  game."  Russian 
aggression,  he  goes  on  to  say,  has  been  directed, 
not  against  civilized  nations  with  modern  mili- 
tary equipment,    but   against    backward    races, 
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such  as  those  in  Siberia,  or  against  such  miser- 
ably equipped  nations  as  Turkey  and  other 
minor  peoples  in  the  Balkans.  Russia's  real 
strength  had  never  been  fully  tested  until  it 
came  into  collision  with  that  of  Japan.  The 
secret  of  Russian  success,  this  writer  believes, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  she  has  heretofore  wielded 
her  weapons  only  against  weaker  enemies,  as 
well  as  in  the  fact  that  she  enjoys  a  most  favor- 
able geographic  situation,  which  prevents  sue 
cessful  invasion.  Her  geographical  situation 
also  has  stimulated  her  desire  for  expansion. 
In  order  to  develop  her  commerce  and  to  ad 
vance  her  civilization,  Russia  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  establish  outlets  on  southern  waters. 
Intoxicated  l)y  her  successes,  which  had  been 
easily  achieved  in  dealing  with  her  weaker  an 
tagonists,  Russia  underestimated  Japan's  power 
and  resources.  Always  modest,  and  generally 
too  meek,  Japan  had  always  acquiesced  in  Rus- 
sia's propositions.  Thus,  the  northern  bear  robbed 
the  island  empire  of  Saghalien,  and,  in  conjunc 
tion  with  Germany  and  France,  took  from  her 
the  Liao-Tung  Peninsula  at  the  close  of  the  Chino 
Japanese  War.  The  negotiations  leading  up  to 
the  present  struggle  further  impressed  Russia 
with  the  patience  of  the  island  nation.  Russia's 
arrogant  and  challenging  attitude  was  due  really 
to  complete  ignorance  of  the  resources  of  her 
little  enemy. 

IS    A    KUSSO  JAPANESE    ALLIANCE    POSSIBLE  ? 

A  treaty  of  alliance  between  two  nations  on  a 
close  footing  is  impossible  so  long  as  one  has  no 
regard  for  the  rights  of  the  other.  Up  to  the 
present  moment,  it  has  been  utterly  impossible 
for  Russia  and  Japan  to  come  to  an  understand- 


ing of  such  a  nature.  But,  now  that  the  Mus- 
covite government  has  become  convinced  of  the 
prowess  of  the  Japanese  nation,  it  is  quite  pos 
sible  that  St.  Petersburg  would  really  desire  to 
form  an  entente  cordiule  with  the  Tokio  govern 
inent.  The  gist  of  the  proposition  advanced  by 
Mr.  Hayakawa  is  found  m  his  closing  paragraph. 

It  is  neitlier  possible  nor  wise  to  entirely  drive  the 
Russians  out  of  Manchuria.  An  attempt  to  expel 
them  from  northern  China  would  mean  the  tremen- 
dously greater  task  of  wiping  them  out  entirely  from 
Siberia,  a  task  which  no  sane  man  would  ever  dream 
of  accomplishing.  So  long  as  Russia  holds  Siberia,  it 
is  but  natural  that  she  will  attempt  to  force  her  way 
to  the  Eastern  seas.  The  danger  of  the  Russian  ad- 
vance in  the  far  East  lies,  not  in  the  fact  of  the  ad- 
vance, but  in  its  military  nature.  If  this  advance 
.should  be  of  a  peaceful  nature,  aimed  at  the  promotion 
of  her  commercial  interests,  without  jeopardizing  the 
sovereignty  of  China  and  Korea,  there  is  no  reason 
why  Japan  should  not  respect  Russian  rights  iij  Man- 
churia. The  present  war  is  waged  because  Japan  was 
forced  to  deli^'er  Manchuria  and  Korea  from  the  op- 
pression of  Russia.  When  Japan's  protectorate  over 
Korea  has  been  universally  recognized,  and  when  Man- 
churia has  been  returned  to  the  Chinese  Government, 
Japan's  aims  have  been  well-nigh  accomplished.  If  she 
insists  on  curbing  Russian  influence  entirely  in  the  far 
East,  time,  we  believe,  will  tell  that  Japan  has  blun- 
dered. But  if,  generously  casting  aside  hostile  feelings 
after  the  peace  treaty,  the  now  belligerent  nations 
enter  into  an  alliance,  together  they  might  prove  the 
strongest  force  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  far  East. 
Russia  is  now  fully  aware  that  as  an  opponent  Japan 
is  very  formidable,  but  as  an  ally  she  could  be  made 
a  strong  and  reliable  friend.  If  Russia  will  renounce 
her  ambition  for  military  aggrandizement,  and  will 
extend  her  hand  in  friendly  relationship  to  Japan,  with 
the  view  of  promoting  her  own  commercial  interests  in 
eastern  Asia,  we  Japanese  will  gladly  welcome  her  as 
our  friend  and  ally. 


GERMANY'S  NEW  ECONOMIC  POLICY. 


THE  recently  negotiated  renewals  of  Ger 
many's  commercial  treaties  are  made  the 
occasion  of  a  review  of  "  A  Century  of  German 
Commercial  Policy  "  in  the  Berlin  weekly  Die 
Woche.  The  present  treaties  are  regarded  as 
the  culmination  of  decades  of  effort  and  strug- 
gle to  strengthen  Germany's  economic  position. 
The  ups  and  downs  of  these  efforts,  and  espe 
cially  the  various  factors  affecting  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  famous  Zollverein,  are  entered  into 
with  considerable  minuteness.  But  the  begin 
ning  of  a  real  success  m  the  establishment  of  a 
central  European  economic  domain,  with  Ger 
many  as  its  leading  factor,  dates  from  the  trea- 
ties negotiated  by  Caprivi  in  1891.  The  follow 
ing  survey  is  given  of  the  significance  of  these 
and  of  subsequent  developments  ; 


The  treaties  of  1891  have  with  justice  been  designated 
by  Emperor  William  II.  as  a  "saving  act."  For  the 
problem  of  compelling  Russia  to  break  away  from  her 
medieval  seclusive  system  was  for  the  first  time  success- 
fully solved,  and  the  prospect  opened  of  a  union  of  the 
leading  European  states,  at  least  in  economic  relations. 
The  treaties  promised  to  be  advantageous,  not  only  in 
the  economic  domain,  but  also  in  the  field  of  politics. 
German  industry  and  Gernifin  commerce  have,  in  fact, 
according  to  the  general  estimation,  been  indebted  for 
extraordinary  advantages  to  the  treaties  of  1891-94. 
They  met  with  vigorous  opposition,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  agricultural  world,  where  the  abrogation  of  the 
considerable  inci-easeof  tariff  rates  upon  food  products, 
introduced  in  the  struggle  against  Austria  and  Russia, 
was,  from  the  start,  very  grievously  felt.  In  view  of 
the  significance  of  the  agricultural  contingents  in  the 
economic  life  of  Germany  and  their  great  influence  in 
parliamentary  concerns  as  well  as  in  official  circles,  they 
were  naturally  in  a  position  to  secure  the  greatest  con- 
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sideration  for  their  wishes.  For  years,  therefore,  owing 
to  their  agitation,  efforts  have  been  made  in  Germany 
to  secure,  iu  the  renewal  of  the  commercial  treaties, 
more  satisfactory  conditions  for  the  needs  of  agricul- 
ture. The  endeavor  of  the  government  has  been  di 
rected  solely  toward  preventing  the  interests  of  indus- 
try and  commerce  from  being  thrust  too  far  into  the 
background,  to  the  detriment  of  the  people.  The  aim, 
however,  of  drawing  the  states  of  Continental  Europe 
into  a  closer  economic  union  and  enabling  them  to 
stand  up  against  America  and  Great  Britain,  in  case  of 
necessity,  with  greater  strength  was  abandoned. 

Now,  says  the  writer,  the  end  aimed  at  foi- 
years  has  been  attained.  After  severe  conflicts 
within  the  German  realm  itself,  as  well  as  with 
other  countries,  the  renewal  of  existing  arrange- 
ments for  twelve  years  with  the  hitherto  treaty- 
contracting  nations  has  been  accomplished,  and 
that  with  a  comprehensive  regard  for  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture. 


The  government  entertains  the  conviction  that  this 
object  has  been  attained  without  imperiling  commerce 
or  sacrificing  German  export  industry.  Whether  this 
view  is  wholly  sustained  by  the  facts,  it  remains  for 
the  future  to  demonstrate.  At  all  events,  the  treaties 
just  concluded  do  not  .signify  a  new  epoch  in  commer- 
cial policy.  On  the  whole,  they  must  be  regarded  only 
as  a  new  edition  of  Cnprivi's  work,  altered  to  conform 
to  the  wishes  of  the  agricultural  contingent.  Whether, 
upon  the  basis  of  those  treaties,  it  will  be  easier  to  in- 
cline the  United  States  to  readjust  and  develop  its  com- 
mercial policy  in  regard  to  the  German  Empire  can,  for 
the  present,  be  as  little  determined  as  the  question  how 
the  relations  of  the  great  English  colonies  which  have 
not  entered  into  treaty  relations  with  Germany  will  be 
shaped,  and  whether  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  still  ex- 
isting most-favored  nation  agreements  will  be  replaced 
by  tariff  treaties.  Under  any  circumstances,  however, 
it  is  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that  German  agriculture  is 
released  from  the  condition  of  uncertainty  under  which 
it  has  sorely  labored  for  many  years  and  is  now  enabled 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  immediate  future. 


DOES  GERMANY  REALLY  AIM  TO  ABSORB  HOLLAND? 


THE  idea  that  the  annexation  of  Holland  is 
one  of  the  goals  of  German  imperial  policy 
has  long  been  entertained  in  England  and  else- 
where. A  sharp  expression  of  English  suspicion 
in  this  direction  (in  the  Westminster  Gazette)  is 
made  the  occasion  of  an  article  in  the  Deutsche 
Rundschau.  The  writer.  Lieutenant -General 
Geest,  discusses  the  question  whether  the  ab- 
sorption of  Holland,  or  even  an  alliance  with 
Holland,  would  be  of  military  advantage  to  Ger- 
many. This  question  he  answers  with  an  em- 
phatic negative.  He  declares,  further,  that  only 
"politically  naive  Germans,"  misled  by  supei'- 
ficial  considerations,  entertain  any  such  notions. 
"Politically  mature  men,"  he  says, — and  these 
are  the  men  who  will  determine  the  course  of 
events, — are  thoroughly  convinced  both  that  the 
essential  requirements  of  a  durable  union  are 
lacking  and  that  the  union  would,  in  any  rea- 
sonably near  future,  not  be  a  source  of  increased 
strength  to  Germany. 

General  Geest  argues  that  in  the  first  place 
the  union  would  be  weak  on  the  economic  side. 
and  would  accordingly  not  give  that  military 
strength  which  comes  from  increased  economic 
strength.  Holland  is  essentially  a  free-trade 
country,  Germany  a  protectionist  country  ;  and 
the  causes  of  this  difference  are  irremovable,  Hol- 
land being  predominantly  commercial,  Germany 
predominantly  agricultural  and  industrial.  An 
interesting  possibility  of  the  future  is,  how- 
ever, pointed  out  in  this  passage,  which  bears 
upon  Mr.  Chamberlain's  programme  of  imperial 
federation  : 


Now,  it  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that,  in  spite  of  the 
obstacles  which  exist  at  present,  the  European  Conti- 
nental countries  might  follow  the  English,  in  the  tend- 
encies now  making  headway  among  them,  and  form 
closed  commercial  areas  with  their  colonies  or  other 
trans-oceanic  countries  which  would  unite  with  them  ; 
and  that  a  time  may  then  come  when  Holland,  com- 
pelled to  join  a  greater  tariff  unit,  will  turn  to  Germany, 
with  which  even  now  it  maintains  closer  commercial 
intercourse  than  with  any  other  country.  But  would 
it  not  then  be  the  English  themselves  who  will  have 
caused  the  economic  absorption  of  Holland  by  Ger- 
many ? 

Even  if  a  tariff  union  between  Germany  and 
Holland  were  effected,  says  General  Geest,  this 
would  not  be  an  economic  strengthening  of  Ger- 
many in  time  of  war.  As  to  such  a  union  being 
a  mere  preliminary  to  a  military  or  political 
union,  the  writer  goes  on  to  show  in  detail  that 
a  military  connection  with  Holland  would  im- 
pose upon  Germany  burdens  and  responsibilities 
far  outweighing  any  possible  advantages.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  neutral  Holland  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  to  Germany. 

Not  only  should  we  [Germans]  then  have  no  concern 
about  protecting  her,  but  a  serious  danger,  during  a 
great  war,  to  our  own  social  life  would  become  more 
remote.  If  intercourse  through  our  jjorts  should  be 
stopped,  our  manufacturing  interests,  which  maintain 
nearly  half  of  the  German  nation,  would  be  deprived 
of  their  regular  supply  of  foodstuffs,  and,  above  all,  of 
raw  materials,  and  would  be  hampered  in  the  disposal 
of  their  products.  If  even  at  present  many  factories 
in  the  industrial  sections  of  the  country  are  obliged  to 
close  because  they  can  no  longer  hold  their  own  in  the 
competitive  race  with  foreign  lands,  the  army  of  the  un- 
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employed  in  the  iarge  cities  might  swell  to  such  propor 
tions  that  no  way  could  be  lound  to  employ  them 
profitably. 

Nothing,  lie  continues,  could  afiford  Germans 
greater  help  than  a  neutral  Dutch  maritime 
trade,  which,  by  means  of  its  water  connections 
with  Germany's  industrial  west,  can  take  the 
place  of  the  trade  that  goes  through  her  North 
Sea  ports,  especially  if  suitable  tariff  advantages 
and  customs  reductions  should  be  granted.  Un- 
der a  Dutch  or  some  other  neutral  flag,  the 
Rhine  ocean  vessels  would  cover  the  river  as  far 
as  Cologne,  and  the  Rotterdam  lighters  would 
have  an  enormous  business  to  handle.  Belgium, 
in  this  connection,  is  only  a  secondary  consider- 
ation, because  it  has  no  waterway  to  Germany  ; 
Ustend  is  not  very  available,  and  Antwerp  could 
be  crippled  by  an  enemy  under  all  sorts  of  pre- 
texts, since  the  Scheldt  discharges  its  waters 
between  Holland  and  Belgium  and  the  rights  of 
neutrals  m  a  naval  war  are  capable  of  the  most 
varied  interpretation.  The  article  closes  with 
what  English  readers  may  regard  as  a  somewhat 


of  burdens  and  responsibilities  for  the  German  Empire 
than  of  profit, — if  it-  is,  indeed,  the  neutrality  of  Holland 
which  is  the  most  desirable  condition  for  us,— this  does 
not,  of  course,  imply  that  we  would  not,  upon  any  so- 


HENRY,   PRINCE  REGENT  OF  HOLLAND. 

too  spirited  assertion  of  Germany's  readiness  to 
fly  to  the  aid  of  Holland  if  necessary,  though 
this  is  accompanied  by  a  restatement  of  the  total 
lack  of  any  desire  for  annexation. 

Even  if  we  have  shown  that  in  a  military  union  be 
tween  Germany  and  Holland  there  is  a  greater  prospect 


QUEEN  WILHELMINA  OF  HOLLAND. 

licitation  from  the  Dutch,  willingly  stake  our  last  ship, 
our  last  man,  to  aid  them  in  the  defense  of  their  home 
and  their  East  Indian  possessions.  It  might  well  be 
that  after  a  long,  arduous,  common  campaign  the  tried 
brotherhood  would,  by  natural  impulse,  be  riveted  for 
all  time.  But  it  would,  indeed,  again  be  England's 
fault  if  she  should  suffer  a  threatening  show  of  force 
on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  ;  for  it  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  overpowering  naval  dominion  which  Eng 
land  has  maintained  for  a  hundred  years  that  no  naval 
war  is  undertaken  without  her  expressed  or  tacit  con- 
sent, and  this  condition  of  things  is  not  likely  to  be 
changed  within  a  discernible  time. 

So  long,  then,  as  Holland  is  not  attacked,  con- 
cludes this  writer,  so  long  may  the  English  drop 
their  suspicions  that  the  coast  of  Holland  may 
be  absorbed  by  Germany.  The  first  lord  of  the 
English  admiralty  lately  declared  that  the  Ger- 
man marine  was  so  greatly  favored  by  circum- 
stances that  it  could  assemble  almost  its  entire 
active  forces  in  its  home  ports. 

The  Germans  themselves  have  long  been  saying  this, 
and  they  will  surely  not  voluntarily  do  anything  to  for- 
feit this  favorable  .state  of  things.  The  mere  semblance 
of  reenforcement  through  the  addition  of  the  power 
which  a  small  contiguous  country  may  develop  will  not 
entice  them,  clo.sely  akin  though  they  feel  to  them 
through  ties  of  blood. 
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GERMANY'S  DESIGNS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 


MORE  than  once  has  it  been  openly  stated 
in  French  reviews  that  England  is  really 
responsible  for  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  The 
French  political  writer,  Andre  Cheradame,  in  an 
article  in  the  Correspondant,  declares  : 

Russia  believes,  and  believes  riglitly,  that  England 
and  the  adherents  of  Lord  Curzon  have  made  it  their 
business  to  bring  about  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  At 
the  same  time,  Russia  quite  overlooks  the  policy  of 
Germany,  which  for  the  last  twenty-five  yeai's  has 
been  systematically  directed  to  the  definite  object  of 
getting  Russia  entangled  in  the  affairs  of  the  far  East. 

The  game  of  Germany,  played  with  so  much 
skill  and  discretion,  which  M.  Cheradame  refers 
to  is  none  other  than  that  inaugurated  by  Bis- 
marck. On  many  occasions  the  Iron  Chancellor 
is  said  to  have  shown  a  passionate  desire  to  oust 
Russia  from  all  participation  in  European  affairs 
and  give  her  the  fullest  liberty  of  action  in 
Asia.  To  his  friends  at  St.  Petersburg  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  :  "  Russia  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  West ;  her  mission  is  in  Asia,  for  there 
she  represents  civilization." 

In  1880,  during  the  most  acute  period  of  the 
negotiations  between  Russia  and  China  respect- 
ing Kulja  and  the  Hi  territory,  the  action  of 
the  German  minister,  von  Brandt,  the  writer 
explains,  affords  the  most  conclusive  proof  that 
at  that  time  the  chancellor  of  "William  I.  was 
maneuvering  to  entangle  Russia  in  the  far  East. 
Mr.  von  Brandt,  who  has  taken  so  active  a  part 
in  the  affairs  of  eastern  Asia  and  has  done  so 
much  to  introduce  Germany  into  Chinese  waters, 
was  a  disciple  and  an  admirer  of  Bismarck. 

In  proof  of  his  assertions,  M.  Cheradame  pro- 
ceeds to  quote  from  the  political  correspondence 
of  the  minister  of  one  of  the  great  Western 
powers  at  Peking,  then  quite  unknown  to  the 
public.  When  the  Russo-Chinese  conflict  was 
at  its  height,  and  war  was  threatening,  the 
diplomatist,  whose  name  is  withheld,  wrote  in 
effect  to  his  government  in  the  summer  of  1880  : 

Not  only  did  Mr.  von  Brandt  advise  all  the  Christian 
powers  to  agree  simultaneously  to  crush  China  and  each 
seize  what  was  most  expedient,  but  he  endeavored  to 
push  matters  to  the  worst  by  exalting  the  advantages 
of  a  war  between  Russia  and  China.  My  recent  con- 
versations with  my  colleague,  Mr.  von  Brandt,  confirm 
me  in  the  idea  that  encouragements  to  carry  out  such  a 
strange  policy  must  have  been  given  by  the  cabinet  of 
Berlin  to  that  of  St.  Petersburg.  As  soon  as  the  war 
should  have  broken  out,  Mr.  von  Brandt  made  no  mys- 
tery of  the  intention  of  his  government  to  lay  hands  on 
any  well -chosen  position  whence  the  navy  of  Germany 
could  usefully  second  the  operations  of  her  commerce 
or  the  action  of  her  diplomacy  at  Peking. 

Again,  early  in  1881,  the  AVestern  diplomatist 


pointed  out  that  while  Mr.  von  Brandt  was  driv- 
ing Russia  to  war,  Germany  was  supplying  arms 
to  the  Celestial  Empire.     He  wrote  : 

I  learn  that  100,000  Mauser  rifles  have  been  sold  by 
German  merchants,  and  that  over  20,000  have  already 
been  delivered.  It  might  be  of  use  to  send  these  partic- 
ulars to  St.  Petersburg,  if  only  to  enlighten  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Czar  as  to  the  views  which  inspire 
German  policy  in  the  presence  of  the  difficulties  pending 
between  Russia  and  China. 

The  next  instance  of  German  policy  in  China 
cited  by  M.  Cheradame  is  the  Kiao-Chau  affair. 
Here  he  shows  that  in  1891  Germany  was  enter- 
taining secret  plans  with  regard  to  it. 

Lastly,  M.  Cheradame  deals  with  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war.  He  thinks  that  Germany  desired 
war,  but  hopes  that  Russia  will  win,  for  a  vic- 
torious Russia  on  the  Pacific  is  expected  to  be 


WHY  THE  GERMAN   PKINCE  DID  NOT  OO  TO  MANCHUKIA. 

The  Host:    "I  regret  exceedingly,  your  highness,  but  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  put  you  up.   Everywhere  is  crowded." 
The  Guest:   "That  settles  it.    Good-morning." 
From  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

as  profitable  to  Germany  as  the  power  of  the 
Czar  in  Europe  is  disadvantageous.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Russia  does  not  get  Korea,  and 
if  she  must  abandon  southern  Manchuria  to  the 
Mikado,  Germany  will  become  the  first  enemy 
of  Japan.  Russia,  embroiled  in  the  affairs  of 
the  far  East,  will  leave  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
Constantinople,  and  Turkey  m  Asia  almost  free 
to  German  influence.  Even  if  Russia  triumph, 
it  is  certain  tliat  for  many  years  she  cannot  be 
an  "  offensive  "  military  danger  to  Germany,  and 
tlms  the  military  power  of  Germany  in  the  old 
world  will  be  almost  doubled  without  a  far- 
thing's extra  expense  for  armaments.  Germany 
seems  to  know  how  to  deceive  Russia,  and  Rus- 
sia, concludes  M.  Ch6radame,  has  always  de- 
fended herself  badly  against  her  patient  and 
tenacious  German  adversary. 
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HUNGARIAN  STATESMEN  AND  THEIR  PROBLEMS. 


GEN.  STEPHEN  TtfRR  discusses,  in  the 
Deutsche  Revue,  the  recent  impoi'tant  elec- 
tions in  Hungary.  The  crucial  point  of  the 
campaign  was  the  Ausgleich  (adjustment)  with 
Austria.  Tisza,  its  champion,  was  defeated  ; 
Kossuth,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition, 
came  out  triumphant,  but  his  ally.  Count  An- 
drassy,  is  accounted  an  advocate  of  the  Aus- 
gleich, and  that  policy  is  likewise  favored  by  a 
majority  of  the  Diet.  The  two  great  parties  are 
the  Liberal  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Tisza, 
and  the  coalition  party,  followers  of  the  ideas 
of  1848.  Both  of  them  equally  lack  coherence  ; 
their  adherents  are  not  sufficiently  united  by 
common  principles  and  interests  to  insure  their 
steering  the  ship  of  state  aright.  What  the  rul- 
ing party  must  do  is  to  act  according  to  existing 
circumstances,  the  exigencies  of  Hungary's  con- 
dition, and  expedience.  General  Tiirr  himself 
advocates  the  Ausgleich,  though  he  was,  prior  to 
1867,  a  champion  of  the  Kossuth  policy  of  oppo- 
sition to  Austria.  Since  then,  the  nation  has 
expressed  itself  in  favor  of  the.  Ausgleich  a.tQ\evy 
election.  Kossuth,  too,  is  receding  from  his  ex- 
treme position.  The  latest  political  developments, 
liowever,  indicate  that  tiie  struggle  will  continue 
until  Hungary  wins  her  demands  of  to-day. 

Finally,  General  Tiirr  thinks  that  Hungary 
should  not  set  an  example  of  discoi'd  at  a  time 
when  Europe  is  threatened  with  grave  dangers, 
if  the  nations  continue  in  their  attitude  of  mu- 
tual jealousy.  He  quotes  the  saying  of  the 
Japanese  statesman,  Count  Okuma  :  "The  great 
powers  of  Europe  are  crumbling  ;  we  are  the 
people  of  the  future.''  "  The  American  giant, 
too,  is  stretching  itself,"  General  Tiirr  adds,  and 
Europe  should  present  a  united  front.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  more  striking  passages 
of  the  article  : 

In  the  momentous  campaign  which  came  to  a  close 
on  the  26th  of  January  the  leaders  were  Count  Julius 
Andrassy  and  Francis  Kossuth  on  one  side,  and  Count 
Stephen  Tisza  on  the  other.  These  are  the  sons  of  the 
three  men  who,  somewhat  differently  grouped,  con- 
fronted one  another  in  1867.  .  .  .  The  object  of  the  strug- 
gle then  was  the  Ausgleich  of  Deak,  just  as  it  is  to-day. 
Count  Stephen  Tisza,  the  defender  of  the  Ausgleich, 
has  been  defeated.  But  whether  that  means  the  defeat 
of  the  Ausgleich  is  still  a  question.  .  .  .  Before  1866, 
Louis  Kossuth  wrote  to  me  : 

For  the  Hungarian  nation  there  are  but  two  names 
which  can  serve  as  a  rallying  cry,  which  have  a  decided 
meaning  and  are  understood  by  the  whole  people.  One 
is  that  of  Deak  ;  the  other,  mine.  Deak's  name  signi- 
fies a  constitutional  Hungary  under  the  Hapsburg  dy- 
nasty, therefore  a  reconciliation  with  Austria.  My  name, 
on  the  contrary,  signifies  the  independence  of  Hungary 
without  any  qualiflcation,  therefore  struggle  and  war 
with  Austria, 


That  was  clearly  spoken.  But  the  nation  has  spoken 
no  less  clearly  in  the  succeeding  elections.  .  .  .  The 
Hungarian  nation  should,  of  course,  go  on  developing, 
but  upon  the  present  well-proved  basis.  To  destroy  is 
easy;  to  build  up,  difficult.  .  .  .  The  result  of  the  four 
years'  fight  is  a  significant  triumph  for  the  name  of 
Kossuth.  The  success  is,  however,  not  a  complete  one. 
The  Kossuth  who  is  triumphant  to-day  does  not  an- 
nounce "  struggle  and  war  against  the  Hapsburg  dy- 
nasty." The  opponent  whom  he  has  conquered  is  the 
son  of  that  Tisza  who  in  1867  combated  the  Ausgleich 
the  most  violently,  and  eight  years  later  became  Deak's 
heir.     That  is  an  omen  ! 

Francis  Kossuth  is  very  far,  we  are  reminded, 
from  realizing  the  pure  Kossuth  programme. 
The  end  is  so  much  more  remote,  "  since  he  does 


COUNT  ANDRASSY,   HUNGARIAN   STATESiMAN. 

(The  most  prominent  advocate  of  the  Ausgleich  with 
Austria.) 

not  steer  directly  toward  it,  evidently  slackens 
his  pace  in  his  onward  march,  and  even  tui'ns 
into  by-paths  wliich  may  lead  him  into  quite  an- 
other road.  This  is.  naturally,  no  reproach.  On 
the  contrary,  Francis  Kossuth  would  do  well  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  conquests  which  have  been 
made." 
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AN  ENGLISH    PROGRAMME  OF  SOCIAL  REFORM. 


THE  failure  of  the  British  Labor  party  in 
Parliament  to  advance  the  cause  of  social 
reform  is  the  burden  of  a  great  part  of  Sir  John 
Gorst's  article  an  "  Governments  and  Social  Re- 
form "  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  May.  Sir 
John  Gorst  is  evidently  in  more  sympathy  with 
the  Irish  Nationalists  than  with  any  other  party. 
They  have  got  a  leader  and  a  cause.  When  the 
question  of  underfed  school  children  came  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  few  of  the  Labor 
members  took  the  trouble  to  attend,  and  the  de- 
bate was  a  fiasco.  Immediately  afterward,  the 
question  came  up  of  Irish  fisheries,  and  instantly 
the  scene  changed.  The  enthusiasm,  the  disci- 
pline, the  leadership,  of  the  Nationalists  "pro- 
duced upon  the  House  of  Commons  the  impres- 
sion that  the  whole  Irish  people  took  a  much 
greater  interest  in  Irish  fish  than  the  mass  of 
the  workers  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  con- 
dition of  their  children." 

As  for  the  regular  parties,  both  sides  readily 
make  the  most  extravagant  promises,  and  neither 
side  makes  any  effort  to  perform  them. 

WHAT    MIGHT    BE    DONE. 

The  House  is  the  House  of  the  rich  ;  they 
care  more  about  motor  cars  than  about  the 
starving  poor. 

But  one  thing  is  certain.  The  condition  of  the  people 
can  be  speedily  and  effectively  improved  by  measures 
well  within  the  power  of  the  people  themselves,  and  the 
rulers  and  Parliament  which  they  create.  Other  na- 
tions have  entered  upon  the  path  of  progress,  and  are 
ali'eady  far  in  advance  of  us.  It  is  high  time  for  us  to 
follow  an  example  which  we  ought  to  have  set,  and  do 
something  to  remove  the  reproach  of  letting  prevent- 
able misery  and  injustice  exist  among  a  third  of  our 
people. 

As  Sir  John  would  have  the  Labor  party  go 
to  the  Irish  Nationalists  to  learn  a  much- needed 
lesson,  so  he  would  have  slow-witted  John  Bull 
go  to  the  Germans.  The  first  article  in  his  pro- 
gramme would  be  to  make  public  provision  for 
insuramce  against  sickness,  accident,  and  old  age. 

In  our  country,  the  first  is  entirely  voluntary  ;  the 
insurance  societies  are  under  no  public  control,  nor 
is  their  solvency  guaranteed.  The  prudent  insure  ;  the 
unthrifty  do  not,  but  rely  on  charity  or  the  poor  law. 
It  is  clearly  to  the  interest  of  the  state  that  the  sick 
should  be  cured  as  speedily  and  as  efficiently  as  pos.sible. 

Even  without  putting  any  additional  burden  on  the 
taxpayer,  a  great  deal  could  be  done  to  remedy  this 
chaos,  which  produces  extravagance  and  inefficiency. 
If  hospitals  and  workhouse  infirmaries  were  coordinat- 
ed, and  thus  placed  on  some  logical  basis  of  relation- 
ship, more  satisfactory  results  would  be  achieved.  Ac- 
cidents are  partially  provided  against  by  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  of  which  the  imperfection  is  admitted  by 


everybody,  but  for  the  amendment  of  which  no  parlia- 
mentary time  can  be  spared.  Old-age  pensions  are  a 
monument  of  the  pledges  and  broken  promises  of  polit- 
ical parties. 

THE    FEEDING    OF    SCHOOL    CHILDREN. 

Sir  John  Gorst  would  go  to  France  and  Bel- 
gium for  suggestions  as  to  feeding  pupils  in  the 
schools. 

In  one  most  important  section  of  the  population,  the 
children  of  the  poor,  governments  could,  with  great 
ease,  and  at  little  cost,  put  an  entire  stop  to  destitution 
and  suffering.  The  right  to  relief  of  a  destitute  starv- 
ing child,  forced  by  society  to  go  to  school  and  learn 
lessons,  has  never  received  proper  attention.  If  a 
starving  horse  or  ass  were  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
hundreds  of  starving  children  are  daily  treated  by 
public  authority  in  our  public  elementary  schools  the 
offender  would  be  taken  up  and  punished  by  the  crim- 
inal law. 

THE    SLAUGHTER    OF    THE    INNOCENTS. 

He  would  act  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Berlin  Conference,  and  legislate  against 
allowing  women  to  earn  their  living  a  month 
before  and  a  considerable  time  after  childbirth. 
He  does  not  say,  although  he  might  have  bor- 
rowed a  hint  from  Denmark,  how  he  would 
insure  the  mother  against  starvation  during  that 
period.  He  would  facilitate  the  supply  of  milk, 
and  train  girls  in  the  art  and  science  of  mother- 
hood. 

THE    UNEMPLOYED. LABOR    COLONIES. 

In  dealing  with  the  unemployed,  he  would 
again  go  to  the  foreigner  for  hints. 

In  Germany,  there  are  colonies  for  the  physically  or 
mentally  deficient  and  for  the  unemployed,  besides  ex- 
perimental farms  under  the  designation  HeimatkoJo- 
nlsten,  where  unskilled  laborers  are  taught  agricul- 
tural work,  fruit  farming,  building,  and  other  useful 
occupations.  They  have  not  all  of  them  proved  an  un- 
qualified success,  owing  to  the  percentage  of  criminals 
and  vagrants  who  find  their  way  into  these  refuges. 
But  perfection  cannot  be  attained  all  at  once,  and  when 
a  better  system  of  classification  has  been  introduced  it 
may  be  anticipated  that  a  great  advance  will  be  made 
in  Germany  toward  a  solution  of  the  unemployed  diffi- 
culty. In  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Belgium, 
there  are  many  institutions  of  a  similar  character. 

LABOR    REGISTRIES. 

He  would  add  to  his  labor  colony  his  labor 
registry. 

Such  registries  secure  that  such  labor  as  is  being 
offered  shall  be  made  to  go  as  far  as  possible,  and  they 
put  an  end  to  the  anachronism  of  good  workmen  having 
to  tramp  in  search  of  work  in  these  days  of  telegraphs 
and  telephones.     In  different  parts  of  Germany  there 
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are  public  labor  bureaus  managed  jointly  by  employers 
and  workmen,  besides  numerous  relief  stations  and 
other  institutions.  These  are  in  telephonic  or  tele- 
graphic communication  with  one  another,  thus  en- 
abling a  man  in  search  of  work  to  ascertain  without 


delay  the  locality  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  his  find- 
ing it.  Some  labor  registries  have  been  instituted  here 
by  private  effort,  and  latterly  by  municipal  bodies.  But 
the  central  government  has  established  no  clearing 
house  to  bring  local  effort  into  coordination. 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  CHICAGO  TEAMSTERS. 


OUTSIDE  of  Chicago,  little  was  known  of 
the  teamsters'  union  prior  to  the  strike 
which  began  last  month.  It  happened,  however, 
that  a  well-known  economist  and  expert,  Prof. 
John  R.  Commons,  had  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  organization  that  had  been  effected  by  the 
Chicago  teamsters,  and  the  facts  that  he  had 
elicited  are  set  forth  at  length  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  EconomicSj 
of  Harvard  University. 

It  appears  that  the  teamsters,  who  had  always 
been  classed  as  unskilled  labor,  have  discovered 
their  power  only  within  the  past  three  years. 
At  first,  the  old-line  trade-unionists  were  inclined 
to  ridicule  and  discourage  those  who  attempted 
to  organize  a  union  among  them.  An  Interna- 
tional Team  Drivers'  Union  was  chartered  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  1899  ;  this 
organization  admitted  to  membership  a  team- 
owner  if  he  operated  not  more  than  five  teams. 
In  1902,  the  Chicago  teamsters  seceded  from  the 
national  organization  and  formed  a  new  union, 
including  only  teamsters  and  helpers.  A  driver 
who  owned  the  team  he  drove  was  admitted,  but 
if  he  owned  a  team  driven  by  some  one  else  he 
was  excluded.  Then  followed  the  organization 
of  the  drivers  by  crafts,  which  is  thus  explained 
by  Professor  Commons  : 

Teamsters  are  employed  in  every  industry.  No  craft 
is  so  necessary  and  universal.  But  teaming  in  one  in- 
dustry is  distinct  from  teaming  in  another.  The  laun- 
dry driver  has  little  in  common  with  the  coal  teamster 
except  horses  and  streets.  His  problems  of  unionism, 
such  as  methods  of  payment,  hours,  and  discipline,  are 
different.  In  1894,  coal  teamsters,  truck-drivers,  and 
others  were  in  a  general  union,  just  as  they  are  to-day 
in  smaller  towns.  But  that  v^nion  quickly  disappeared. 
In  1886,  something  similar  had  occurred  under  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  But  in  1902  each  industry  was 
organized  separately  in  its  own  "local."  Though  each 
is  called  a  local  union,  it  is  more  than  local  in  the  geo- 
graphical sense.  Each  local  is  a  distinct  craft,  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  entire  city  for  all  workmen  of  its 
craft,  and  the  principle  recognized  for  all  is  the  same 
as  that  explicitly  stated  by  the  Ice  Wagon  Drivers  : 
"Our  local  union  has  the  powers  of  self-government, 
known  as  local  autonomy,  and,  if  deemed  advisable,  to 
make  such  by-laws  that  will  be  beneficent  to  the  local 
organization,  such  as  admitting  persons  who  own  and 
operate  one  team,  regulating  initiation  fees  or  dues, 
honorable  withdrawal  cards,  trials,  fine.s,  suspensions, 
and  expulsions  in  conformity  with  the  general  laws." 


There  are,  of  course,  many  cases  where  locals  overlap  ; 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  each 
stable  is  a.ssigned  to  the  local  to  which  51  per  cent,  or 
more  of  its  work  belongs. 

Thus,  the  teamsters  of  Chicago  were  the  first  to 
establish  two  principles  new  to  the  occupation, — craft 
autonomy  and  wage  unionism.  Starting  with  these 
principles,  within  two  years  there  were  organized  47 
locals,  from  the  Truck  Drivers  with  over  5,000  members 
to  the  Dye  House  Drivers  with  46.  Afterward,  this  dif- 
ferentiation was  found  too  fine,  and  some  of  the  smaller 
locals  were  merged  into  others.  •  Nearly  all  were  organ- 
ized during  the  first  year.  They  created  a  joint  execu- 
tive counsel  of  seven  delegates  from  each  local  with 
power  over  strikes  ;  and  in  1903  they  amalgamated  with 
the  International  Team  Di'ivers,  which  meanwhile  had 
changed  its  constitution  to  exclude  employers.  The 
organization  now  is  known  as  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters,  with  821  locals  in  some  300  cities. 

INTEREST    OF    TEAM-OWNERS. 

In  order  to  understand  the  strategic  position 
of  the  teamsters'  union,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  peculiar  nature  of  the  business.  An 
important  element  of  the  rapid  growth  in  recog- 
nition of  the  organization  was  the  peculiar  in- 
terest taken  in  it  by  some  of  the  team-owners, 
whom  Professor  Commons  classifies  in  two 
groups, — those  who  follow  teaming  for  a  living 
and  those  whose  teaming  is  an  adjunct  to  their 
general  business.  The  latter  group  includes  the 
proprietors  of  department  stores,  the  meat  mar- 
kets, grocers  and  butchers,  brewers,  the  largest 
manufacturers,  the  milk  dealers,  lumber  dealers, 
I'ailway  express  companies,  ice  companies,  and 
some  of  the  wholesale  merchants.  The  former 
group  includes  truck-owners,  expressmen,  van- 
owners,  liverymen,  commission  team-owners,  and, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  coal  team-owners,  ice-wagon 
owners,  and  smaller  teaming  contractors.  Many 
of  the  manufacturers,  and  most  of  the  wholesale 
merchants  and  commission  houses,  do  their  team- 
ing through  contractors.  In  the  case  of  the 
manufacturers  and  wholesale  merchants,  the 
teamsters'  wages  form  but  a  small  part  of  the 
total  expenses.  With  the  retail  merchants,  the 
proportion  is  larger,  but  with  the  contracting 
team-owners  the  wages  of  teamsters  and  helpers 
are  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  their  total  ex- 
penses. Competition  among  these  contractors  is 
chiefly  a  question  of  the  wages  and  hours  of  the 
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competing  firms.  Tims,  as  Professor  Commons 
points  out,  the  manufacturer  and  wholesale  mer- 
chant are  interested  in  keeping  wages  low  ;  the 
team-owner  in  keeping  them  equal. 

The  team-owner  has,  therefore,  welcomed  and  en- 
couraged the  organization  of  the  teamsters,  notwith- 
standing an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  rates  of 
wages,  because  the  union  equalized  competition.  In 
taking  this  attitude,  his  position  has  not  been  the  same 
as  that  of  the  mei'chant  or  manufacturer,  whose  cost  of 
trucking  was  increased,  whether  done  directly  or  by 
contract.  One  consequence  is  that  the  team-owners, — 
by  which  will  be  meant  those  with  whom  teaming  is 
their  business  and  not  an  adjunct, — have  organized  as- 
sociations, not  only  as  employers  to  negotiate  with  the 
unions,  but  also  as  contractors  to  i-egulate  rates  of  cart- 
age and  livery.  The  principal  associations  of  this  kind 
are  the  Chicago  Team  Owners,  dealing  with  the  truck- 
drivers  ;  the  Furniture  Movers  and  Expressmen's  Asso- 
ciation, dealing  with  the  Van  Teamsters  and  Helpers 
and  the  Baggage  and  Parcel  Delivery  Drivers  and 
Helpers  ;  the  Commission  Team  Owners,  dealing  with 
the  Commission  Drivers ;  and  four  liverymen's  asso- 
ciations, dealing  with  the  Hack,  Coup6,  and  Livery 
Drivers.  These  associations,  by  joint  agreements,  de- 
termine the  rates  of  wages  and  the  hours  and  conditions 
of  labor  ;  and  the  scales  thus  determined  are  the  union 


scales  paid  also  by  merchants  and  manufacturers  not 
members  of  the  association  to  their  teamsters  em- 
ployed directly.  Many  of  the  other  teamsters'  unions 
have  joint  agreements  with  employers'  associations  ; 
but  such  associations,  being  composed  of  merchants  or 
manufacturers,  are  loose  and  informal,  while  the  asso- 
ciations just  mentioned  are  compact  and  permanent, 
some  of  them  with  bonds  and  forfeits,  binding  them, 
not  only  to  the  scale  of  wages,  but  also  to  the  scale  of 
prices. 

It  appears  that  the  one-team  owner  who  drives 
his  wagon  is  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between 
the  ancient  guild  and  modern  organization  of 
employers  and  workmen  on  class  lines.  He  is 
eligible  either  to  the  teamsters'  union  or  to  the 
team-owners'  association.  As  a  member  of  the 
owners'  association,  he  is  expected  to  observe 
the  scale  of  cartage  ;  and  as  a  member  of  the 
union,  the  owners  ask  that  he  be  made  to  ob- 
serve that  scale.  If  this  owner  is  an  ice-wagon 
driver,  he  requires  a  helper,  and  so  is  not  eli- 
gible to  the  union  ;  but  he  is  given  a  card  certi- 
fying that  he  employs  a  union  helper  and  "is 
entitled  to  all  the  courtesy  and  respect  of  mem- 
bers of  the  I.  B.  of  T." 


THE  SANITARY  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MILK-SUPPLY. 


AN  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  importance 
of  a  pure  milk-supply  is  contributed  to  the 
illustrated  review  Kringsjaa,  of  Christiania,  l^y 
Dr.  Olav  Johan  Olsen.  The  milk-supply  of  a 
modern  city,  this  writer  insists,  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  important  a  factor  as  the  water-supply. 
In  the  coiirse  of  his  long  study  of  the  subject, 
Dr.  Olsen  emphasizes  particularly  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  pure  milk-supply  for  children.  It 
may  be  positively  asserted,  he  declares,  that  the 
ratio  of  death  among  infants  in  cities  has  been 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  ease  or  difficulty  with 
which  a  supply  of  fresh  milk  is  obtainable,  and 
the  price  of  the  same.  Dr.  Olsen  considers  in 
detail  the  various  methods  of  adulterating  milk. 
The  most  common  method,  he  reminds  us,  is 
that  of  adding  water,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
referred  to,  "baptizing  the  milk."  This,  how- 
ever, can  easily  be  detected.  Then  the  milk 
is  skimmed,  and  all  the  cream  removed.  This 
adulteration  can  readily  be  shown  by  chemical 
analysis.  Another  kind  of  adulteration,  much 
more  difficult  to  discover,  however,  is  that  of 
feeding  the  cow  before  milking  with  salt  and 
preparations  to  produce  much  (but  thin)  milk. 
Cream  is  particularly  exposed  to  adulteration  ; 
starch  is  frequently  added  to  it,  and  even  more 
injurious  substances. 

In  most  civilized  countries  there  are  severe 


penalties  for  the  adulteration  of  mil.k  There 
has  not,  however,  been  sufficient  legislation  on 
this  subject,  Dr.  Olsen  believes.  He  is  particu- 
larly sevei'e  on  certain  methods  of  milk-preser- 
vation. Such  substances  as  borax,  formaline, 
and  salicylic  acid  are  almost  always  injurious, 
except  in  the  minutest  quantities.  There  are 
cases  on  record  of  poisoning  through  borax  in 
milk.  Milk  is  frequently  a  means  of  carrying 
contagious  diseases,  particularly  since  the  supply 
for  the  large  cities  has  to  be  transported  such 
great  distances.  This  business  grows  so  much 
that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  controlling  and 
supervising  it.  Inflammations  of  many  kinds 
are  caused  by  impure  milk,  and,  above  all,  tuber- 
culosis is  brought  to  children  in  this  way.  Some 
physicians  deny  this,  but  those  who  believe  in 
it  are  increasing  in  number.  The  fact  that  cer- 
tain contagious  diseases  are  mainly  spread  by 
milk  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  tiiese  diseases 
among  the  upper  classes,  which  drink  a  great 
deal  of  milk,  and  by  the  fact  that  when  there  is 
a  milk  epidemic  these  classes  are  always  first 
stricken.  Dr.  Olsen  believes  that  scarlet  fever 
is  very  often  spread  by  impurities  in  milk.  In- 
deed, he  asserts  it  can  be  proved  by  statistics  that 
in  the  larger  cities  of  the  world  abstainers  from 
alcohol  who  drink  milk  are  more  exposed  to  con- 
tagion than  those  who  drink  beer  at  their  meals. 
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Milk  used  by  city  consumers  generally  passes 
through  three  hands  before  it  reaches  its  desti- 
nation. This  increases  price  and  chance  for  adul- 
teration. In  some  of  the  large  European  cities, 
ideal  establishments  for  the  distribution  of  milk 
e.xist.  That  of  Dr.  BoUe,  in  Berlin,  is  men- 
tioned. Dr.  BoUe  superintends  the  distribution 
of  the  milk-supply  himself.  He  receives  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  quarts  daily,  and  gathers 
It  into  his  own  storehouses,  where  it  is  pasteur- 
ized. That  which  is  not  delivered  within  a  cer- 
tain time  is  used  in  the  dairies,  and   the  whole 


establishment  is  supervised  by  first-class  physi- 
cians and  chemists.  Paris  and  Copenhagen 
have  similar  institutions.  Consumers  who  get 
their  milk  from  modern,  controlled  dairies,  which 
never  sell  their  product  when  it  is  older  than 
twenty-four  to  thirty  hours  after  milking,  are 
practically  proof  against  contagion.  Consumers, 
however.  Dr.  Olsen  advises,  should  not  keep  milk 
in  an  ice-box,  but  in  an  airy  and  cool  room,  cov- 
ered with  clean  paper.  Germs  and  dust  are  thus 
kept  away.  The  milk  is  also  thus  guarded  from 
flies,  which  are  the  real  carriers  of  contagion. 


THE    LI£GE    exhibition. 


THE  exhibition  at  Liege  will  coincide,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  of  April  1, 
with  the  celebration  of  a  national  festival  dear 
to  all  Belgians,  for  it  is  just  seventy-five  years 
since  the  independence  of  Belgium  was  pro- 
claimed, and  the  Belgians  have  certainly  not 
forgotten  that  their  emancipation  was  provoked 
by  the  French  July  Kevolution,  and  that,  so  far 
from  being  content  with  proclaiming  with  en- 
thusiasm the  principle  of  nationalities,  France 
came  to  their  aid  and  ran  the  serious  risk  of 
offending  the  powers  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
Never  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury have  the  relations  between  France  and 
Belgium  been  other  than  most  cordial. 

Liege  is  a  powerful  and  magnificent  indus- 
trial city,  with  a  population  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand.  Nowhere  is  it  possible  for  the 
observer  to  discern  so  easily  as  at  Liege  how 
great  has  been  the  struggle  between  the  feudal 
ages  and  the  modern  spirit. 

The  exhibition  covers  an  enormous  area  on 


the  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Ourthe.  It  is 
surrounded  by  green  park.  Old  Liege  will  oc- 
cupy the  spot  between  the  Ourthe  and  the 
Meuse,  and  will  form  a  citadel,  giving  access  to 
the  industrial  section.  The  fine  arts  exhibits 
are  in  the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation,  and  adjoin 
the  pavilions  of  the  French  colonies.  The  French 
section  occupies  as  much  space  as  all  the  other 
foreign  sections  together. 

Since  the  first  international  exhibition,  at  the 
London  Crystal  Palace,  in  1851,  railways  and 
the  telegraph  have  transformed  the  world,  and 
have  overcome  the  obstacles  of  distance.  Elec- 
tricity has  followed,  and  has  revolutionized  in- 
dustry. Lastly,  there  has  been  a  moral  trans- 
formation in  international  relations,  and  the  na- 
tions are  gradually  learning  the  wisdom  of  the 
principle  of  arbitration.  But  as  war  begins  to 
cease  the  industrial  struggle  becomes  more  and 
more  keen.  Thus,  foreign  exhibitions  are  to  the 
industries  of  France  as  so  many  battlefields  where 
victories  must  be  won. 


THE  EXHIBITION    BUILDINGS  AT  LlfcOE. 
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THE  MUNICIPALIZATION  OF  BAKERIES  IN   ITALY. 


ONE  of  the  reforms  most  urged  by  Italian 
Socialists  is  the  municipalization  of  bread- 
making,  and  several  communes  have  tried  the 
experiment.  The  commune  of  Catania  began 
the  venture  in  October,  1902,  and  a  report  of  the 
results  up  to  last  July  has  just  been  published. 
Antonio  Ciaccheri  analyzes  the  report  in  the 
Rassegna  Nazionale  (Florence),  and  comments 
upon  it.  The  commune  found  ready  a  fine  new 
bakery  that  furnished  the  plant  without  the  ex- 
pense necessary  at  Palermo,  where  $70,000  was 
put  into  ovens  and  model  mills.  The  deficit  at 
Catania,  for  the  whole  period  of  twenty  months, 
amounts  to  112,000  lire,  or  $22,000,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  is  the  660  lire  a  day  indemnity 
to  the  former  bakers,  who  are  now  given  the 
monopoly  of  sale  at  a  fixed  profit.  Only  a  few 
months  ago,  however,  these  bakers  became  dis- 
satisfied, and,  reenforced  by  other  citizens  of  like 
mind,  created  a  number  of  street  disturbances. 
Another  disadvantage  of  the  plan  is  the  super- 
abundance of  labor,  which  the  municipality  is 
practically  forced  to  provide  for  by  shortening 
hours  or  employing  more  bakers  than  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  In  fact,  these  benefits  to  the 
laboring  class,  as  well  as  increase  of  wages,  are 
promised  in  advance  in  the  Socialist  campaigns. 
The  municipalization  has  not  altered  the  price 
of  the  best  bread,  although  the  second  and  third 
grades  have  been  sold  about  half  a  cent  a  pound 
cheaper  than  elsewhere.  The  quality,  however, 
instead  of  improving,  has  been  often  worse.  Dur- 
ing the  last  month  of  the  investigation,  eight  out 
of  thirteen  tests  and  two  out  of  ten  others  showed 
spoiled  bread.      The  only  good  result  the  writer 


finds  is  that  the  operations  are  removed  from  dark, 
damp,  dirty  quarters  to  more  hygienic  places,  a 
result  which  might  have  been  brougiit  about  by 
other  means.  Signor  Ciaccheri  makes  the  follow- 
ing comments  on  municipalization  in  general  : 

Certainly,  the  municipalization  of  public  service.s 
merits  study  and  warm  approval,  but  only  where  the 
function  of  the  franchise-holder  proves  a  duplication 
and  a  useless  and  damaging  form  of  parasitism  ;  vphere 
industry  does  not  exist,  or  has  an  utterly  simple  form  ; 
where  control,  instead  of  being  in  a  numerous  body  of 
functionaries,  is  in  bookkeepers,  in  machines,  in  con- 
stant or  semi-constant  statistics  of  production  and  con- 
sumption. But  where  hazard  and  the  technique  of  a 
complicated  and  varied  manufacture  enter  in,  where 
the  purchase  of  raw  materials  is  in  itself  a  source  of 
speculation  and  the  goods  and  the  products  need  con- 
stant and  shrewd  surveillance,  the  work  of  an  imper- 
sonal manufacturer,  such  as  a  commune,  cannot  suc- 
ceed well.  Only  open  competition,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  the  free  and  conscientious  forces  of  pro- 
ducers and  workmen  associated  in  the  same  work  of 
attaining  the  greatest  ends  with  the  least  means,  can 
give  the  right  equilibrium  by  which  industry  lives, 
thrives,  and  perfects  itself.  Make  the  commune  the 
grand  monopolist  of  bread,  of  flour,  of  pastry,  of  meat, 
of  all  necessary  food  products,  and  you  will  have,  as  an 
economic  law,  first  stagnation  and  then  retrogression. 
The  only  class  to  benefit,  perhaps,  and  that  only  tem- 
porarily and  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  would  be  the 
laborers,  who,  made  strong  in  their  privileged  condi- 
tion, would  impose  an  increase  of  wages  to  which  the 
commune  would  have  to  submit,  with  the  result  of  see- 
ing public  wealth  absorbed  by  almost  imperceptible 
but  inevitable  processes  to  an  artificial  collectivism 
with  all  the  defects  of  collectivism  but  without  the 
only  quality  that  would  render  it  less  odious, — that  of 
being  true,  universal  collectivism,  and  not  one  created 
for  the  benefit  of  a  single  class. 


AN  ITALIAN  ESTIMATE  OF  MARK  TWAIN. 


LIVIA  PRUNI  gives,  in  the  Nuova  AntoJogia 
(Rome),  an  appreciative  sketch  of  Mark 
Twain,  showing  a  wide  knowledge  of  him  and 
of  his  works,  only  one  of  which,  "  The  Prince 
and  the  Pauper,"  has  been  translated  into  Italian. 
An  attempt  is  made  in  this  article  to  render  sev- 
eral short  stories  into  Italian,  after  the  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  humor  is  almost  untranslat 
able.  In  fact,  the  article  begins  by  noting  tliat 
no  language  but  English  has  a  word  for  "hu 
rnor,"  which  is  found  only  m  English,  American, 
and  a  few  German  writers.  The  writer  con 
tinues  : 

Humor  has  not  the  brilliant  vivacity  of  French  wit, 
bursting  from  malicious  phrases  like  a  laugh  from  the 
lips  of  a  pretty  girl ;  it  is  not  the  expression  of  a  frank 


and  careless  gayety  that  overflows  in  certain  tales  of 
Boccaccio,  in  certain  chapters  of  Berni,  in  so  many 
pages  of  the  inexhaustible  Rabelais.  Humor  is  finer, 
more  philosophical,  above  all  more  suggestive,  always 
slightly  sarcastic,  and  touched  at  times  with  an  invol- 
untary, quiet  sentiment  of  sadness.  The  humorist 
knows  how  to  catch  the  comic  and  ridiculous  side  of  a 
weakness,  an  idiosyncrasy,  or  any  moral  abnormality, 
and  quietly  ridicules  it,  keeping  up  an  imperturbable 
seriousness  that  gives  great  effect  to  the  joke.  There 
is  no  treatise  on  literature  defining  this  kind  of  wit,  and 
in  fact  such  a  definition  would  be  extremely  difficult. 
How  can  one  analyze  the  subtle  magic  that  wrests  a 
smile  from  you  when  reading  certain  scenes  of  Shake- 
speare, certain  pages  of  Cervantes,  or  of  our  Manzoni  ? 
However,  definitions  abound  for  that  which  the  French 
call  esprit  and  the  English  wit.  According  to  Samuel 
Johnson,  wit  is  a  faculty  of  the  mind  that  unexpected- 
ly combines  dissimilar  ideas,  and  Peruzzi,  speaking  of 
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Berni.  observes  that  the  principal  characteristic  of  liis 
■writings  is  the  geinus  with  which  tlie  autlior  finds  re- 
semblances between  things  entirely  different,  and  the 
opportune  use  of  strange  metaphors  and  comparisons, 
sometimes  sublime,  and  perhaps  all  the  droller  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  subject  they  illus- 
trate. But  the  humorist,  while  using  such  artifices, 
does  not  content  himself  with  them.  He  does  not  aim 
to  take  you  by  assault  with  unexpected  couplings  of 
labored  brilliancy,  but  conquers  you  gradually,  and 
knows  how  to  give  to  his  phrase  an  apparently  serious 
tone  that  wins  the  reader  at  first  sight,  and  at  last 
draws  from  him  a  laugh  without  his  really  knowing 
how  the  trick  was  done.  In  this  the  Americans  are 
first,  and  they  show  in  it  an  imagination  full  at  the 
same  time  of  energy  and  of  ingenuity,  a  childish  gayety 
united  with  a  quizzical  good  humor  that  delights  in 
exaggeration,  in  impossibilities,  in  endless  oddities,  an 
infinite  art  of  not  expressing  the  thought  all  at  once, 
but  of  veiling  it  subtly,  a  continual  intention  of  involv- 
ing in  a  single  joke  both  the  object  of  the  discourse  and 
the  reader  himself. 

As  an  example,  the  writer  quotes  Mark  Twain's 
description  of  the  people  of  Civita  Vecchia,  who 
were  not  rendered  proud  by  the  possession  of 
other  insects  than  the  flies  they  spent  their  lei- 
sure in  catching.      Continuing,  the  writer  says  : 

One  characteristic  of  Anglo-Saxon  humor  should  be 
specially  held  in  mind, — it  is  always  wholesome  and 
clean.  In  Italy  and  France,  wit  too  often  is  based  on 
obscenity.  The  true  humorist  has  no  need  of  this  string 
to  his  lyre,  and  flees  from  decollete  phrases  as  being  too 
easy  effects. 

Further  on,  in  the  course  of  the  sketch  of  Mr. 
Clemens'  life,  this  characteristic  is  noted  in  liim  : 
"Needless  to  say  that  Mark  Twain's  jokes  are 
never  licentious.     His  wit  never  shines  at  the 


expense  of  modesty,  nor  offends  any  belief, — no 
small  merit  in  our  days."  After  noting  his  later 
tendency  to  wish  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  his 
spiritualistic  and  "fad"  proclivities,  the  writer 

says  : 

By  frequent  travel,  by  contact  with  all  that  the 
European  world  has  of  most  intellectual,  his  culture, 
begun  rather  late,  has  been  marvelously  extended  ;  and 
his  mind,  ever  democratic,  is  now  more  liberal  toward 
all  that  is  not  of  North  America.  Indeed,  many  Ameri- 
can prejudices  provoke  some  of  his  most  happily  sar- 
castic phrases.  He  is,  perhaps,  no  longer  so  convinced 
and  haughty  in  his  disdain  for  the  present  European 
world,  that  in  truth  has  many  sins,  but  which  has  for 
advantage  over  America  that  it  has  fashioned  a  life 
certainly  less  lucrative,  but  also  less  agitated  and  less 
deprived  of  satisfaction  for  the  intellect  and  sentiment. 
Europe  has  at  present  a  lively  fascination  for  the  old 
humorist,  and,  in  Europe,  France  and  Italy  please  him 
most.  Did  he  not  maltreat  us  Italians  enough  in  his 
first  travel  books  !  Neither  was  he  all  wrong,  given  our 
misei'able  political  state.  But  now  he  has  made  amends, 
and  the  young,  rising  nation  has  all  his  sympathy.  We 
shall  see  soon,  since  he  is  never  idle,  if  some  of  the 
pages  that  he  will  write  in  the  green  tranquillity  of  the 
Florentine  villa  where  he  is  spending  these  months  will 
be  inspired  by  the  beautiful  and  merry  Florence,  and 
we  prophesy  that  the  inspiration  will  be  like  that  of 
former  times, — bold  and  blithe,  without  too  many  social 
and  scientific  themes.  We  are  happy  to  conclude  these 
lines  by  saying  that  he  has  the  honor  of  having  kept 
hiuLself  ever  an  enthusiast  for  liberty,  for  truth,  for 
justice,  a  bitter  enemy  of  every  kind  of  oppression,  and 
that  such  sentiments  have  inspired  him  to  write  hun- 
dreds of  generous  pages,  and  justly  procured  him  the 
.sympathy  of  persons  of  every  country,  of  every  faith,  of 
every  party, — the  greatest  eulogy  and  the  highest  prize 
of  an  honest  conscience  and  an  indomitable  activity 
such  as  his. 


HENRY  H.   ROGERS— MONOPOLIST. 


AN  intimate  study  of  the  vice-president  and 
acting  executive  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Henry  H.  Rogers,  appears  in  the 
World's  Work  from  the  pen  of  John  S.  Gregory. 
Mr.  Rogers  is  an  avowed  monopolist,  says  Mr. 
Gregory.  When  a  boy,  Mr.  Rogers  believed  in 
the  concentration  of  power.  He  organized  his 
schoolmates  for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes. 
One  of  the  games  was  playing  war.  When  he 
left  school  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  Union  Gro- 
cery Store.  It  was  one  of  a  chain  of  stores 
throughout  the  State  that,  by  means  of  combi- 
nation, was  able  to  buy  goods  lower  than  indi- 
vidual competitors  and  thereby  undersell  them. 

This  idea  made  a  profouiid  impression  on  him  as  he 
weighed  sugar  and  counted  eggs.  It  has  been  a  cardi- 
nal business  principle  with  him  ever  since.  He  has 
waged  relentless  business  conflict  and  always  marshaled 
his  forces  so  that  competition  has  been  made  impossible. 


Business  with  him  is  war.  He  is  to-day  the  active 
head  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  around  whose  far- 
flung  battle  line  a  great  industrial  combat  is  being 
fought. 

Mr.  Rogers,  however,  has  other  interests  be- 
sides making  money  for  himself.  He  has  found 
time  to  render  a  distinct  service  to  American 
literature,  and  his  friendship  with  Mark  Twain 
reveals  a  phase  of  his  character  that  is  little 
known.  It  began  long  before  he  knew  Mr. 
Clemens.  Once,  years  ago,  Mr.  Rogers  read 
"  Roughing  It."  He  liked  it  so  much  that  he 
read  it  again.  Then  he  read  it  to  his  wife  and 
to  his  children.  He  said,  "  If  I  ever  have  the 
chance  to  help  the  man  who  wrote  it,  I  will." 
And  the  chance  came. 

When  Webster  &  Company  (of  which  Mark  Twain 
was  a  member)  failed,  every  asset  of  the  famous  humor- 
i.st,  including  the  copyrights  of  his  books,  went  down  iu 
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the  wreck.  It  was  what  is  called  "a  bad  failure."  Mr. 
Clemens  surrendered  everything.  Not  long  afterward, 
he  walked  into  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel  one  night  with 
Dr.  Rice,  a  well-known  New  York  specialist.  A  man 
with  a  white  mustache  was  seated  on  a  divan. 

"■There's  a  man  you  ought  to  know,"  said  Dr.  Rice, 
"and  he'd  like  to  know  you.   That's  Henry  H.  Rogers." 

Dr.  Rice  presented  Mr.  Clemens.  Mr.  Rogers  knew 
of  the  Webster  failure.  He  asked  permission  to  be  of 
service.  In  forty-eight  hours  he  was  managing  the 
author's  business  affairs.  He  gave  his  time,  worth 
thousands  of  dollars  a  day,  to  recoup  the  fortunes  of  a 
broken  literary  man.  Into  it  he  put  all  his  business 
acumen  and  energy.  He  found  that  Webster  &  Com- 
pany owed  Mrs.  Clemens  personally  $(55,000  cash  lent 
from  her  own  pocket,  upon  the  firm's  notes.  He  made 
her  a  preferred  creditor,  and  to  secure  the  claim  gave 
her  the  copyrights  of  her  husband's  books.  In  this  way 
the  books  were  saved  for  Mr.  Clemens.     They  have 


been  his  principal  assets.  They  were  worth  more  to 
him  then  than  the  gift  of  half  a  million  dollars  in 
cash. 

Mr.  Rogers  saw  Mr.  Clemens  safely  through 
these  trying  business  troubles.  But  he  did  not 
stop  there.  Ever  since,  he  has,  with  a  few 
others,  constituted  himself  a  guardian  of  Mr. 
Clemens'  business  affairs. 

Last  year  he  aided  in  consummating  the  deal  for  the 
publication  of  Mark  Twain's  complete  works,  which 
placed  the  author  beyond  financial  care  for  the  rest  of 
his  days.  Out  of  that  service  has  grown  an  affectionate 
friendship  between  the  men,  remarkable  for  its  con- 
trast,— on  the  one  hand  the  astute,  vigilant  man,  with 
his  finger  always  on  the  business  pulse,  and  on  the 
other,  the  lovable,  dreamy  humorist.  They  meet  often, 
play  eiichre,  and  go  on  yachting  trips. 


GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW. 


THE  most  talked-of  playwright  in  England 
at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw.  A  few  weeks  since,  Sloane  Square, 
London,  was  almost  blocked  with  carriages  when 
the  King  was  pleased  to  go  to  see  "  John  Bull's 
Other  Island,"  and  now  we  have  both  the  great 
British  quarterlies  treating  Mr.  Shaw  quite  se- 
riously as  a  dramatist  of  gemus  and  a  serious 
reformer.  The  Edi7i- 
burgh  Revieio  consid- 
ers him  "as  a  re- 
former— a  voice  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness 
of  trivial  work  and 
mean  ambition,  a 
voice  still  hoarse 
with  exhortation, 
still  a  little  forced 
from  having  had  to 
carry  over  the  heads 
of  a  crowd." 

His  supreme  gift 
as  a  dramatist  is  to 
produce  an  impres- 
sion   of    life    which 

seems,  and  which  is,  more  real  than  reality.     His 
plays  seem  to  write  themselves. 

Mr.  Shaw  contrives  to  make  even  his  most  serious 
work  simmer  with  laughter,  but  the  humor  is  evolved, 
not  added  ;  epigrams  are  not  stuck  on  the  outside  of  the 
talk  like  sugared  almonds,  and  even  his  wit  .suffers,  as 
it  should  suffer,  when  removed  from  the  setting. 

Considering  the  difficulty  of  seeing  Mr.  Shaw's 
plays  on  the  stage,  one  must  be  grateful  to  his  in- 
genuity in  making  them  acceptable  in  the  study. 

REFORMER. 

He  regards  romance  "as  the  great  heresy  to  be  swept 
off  from  art  and  life — as  the  food  of  modern  pessimism 


MR.   GKORGE   BERNARD  SHAW. 


and  the  bane  of  modern  self-respect,"  and  declares  that 
"  idealism,  which  is  only  a  flattering  name  for  romance 
in  politics  and  moi-als,"  is  as  obnoxious  to  him  as  ro- 
mance in  ethics  or  religion. 

Now,  perverse  as  such  views  may  seem  to  those  who 
never  have  taken  the  road  beside  a  reformer,  they  will 
be  recognized  as  inevitable  by  those  who  have. 

PROBLEM  POSER. 

Problem  has  ever  been  at  the  root  of  his  work.  No 
drama  without  conflict ;  no  conflict  without  something 
to  decide.  All  life  worthy  the  name  is  a  problem  ;  and 
every  play  that  would  reproduce  life  must  be  either  a 
problem  or  a  platitude.  A  people  that  is  imconscious 
of  having  problems  to  solve,  that  has  outlived  its  inter- 
est in  the  interpretation  of  life,  is  beginning  to  be  at 
the  end  of  its  intellectual  resources.  Senile  decay  is  as 
surely  indicated  in  a  nation  as  in  a  man  by  a  dull  ac- 
quiescence in  the  immutability  of  things  ;  and  the 
literature  of  a  waning  race  is  almost  always  diverted 
from  the  great  questions  of  conduct  before  it  expires  in 
aesthetic  trivialities.  Hence,  Mr.  Shaw's  determination 
"to  accept  problem  as  the  normal  material  of  the 
drama,"  and  his  understanding  of  drama  as  "the  pres- 
entation in  pai-able  of  the  conflict  between  man's  will  and 
his  environment,"  are  a  pledge  at  least  of  vitality  in  his 
ideas,  and  vitality  working  itself  out  as  creative  phil- 
osophy is  the  supreme  necessity  to  the  art  of  the  stage. 
PHILOSOPHER. 

Of  Mr.  Shaw's  philosophy  a  good  deal  has  been  said. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  little  too  novel  for  the  creation  of  pop- 
ular drama.  But  years  have  already  modified  its  novel- 
ty to  himself,  and  as  he  shortens  sail  the  years  will 
bring  the  van  of  the  public  within  more  certain  hail  of 
him.  The  defiant  assertiveness  of  the  earlier  plays  has 
given  place  to  tolerance. 

Greater  work  than  he  has  done  he  may  yet  do  ;  but 
it  must  be  conceived  by  a  less  contentious  spirit  and 
wrought  in  a  serener  air.  He  has  done  for  us  a  deal  of 
much-needed  preaching  ;  but  while  it  needs  but  the  un- 
derstanding of  what  men  should  not  be  to  equip  the 
Preacher,  to  the  Pardoner  must  be  discovered  the  deep- 
er mystery  of  what  they  are. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WELSH   BIBLE. 


THE  world-wide  attention  whicli  is  now  di- 
rected to  the  Wolsli  revival,  and  conse- 
quently to  Welsh  religion  in  general,  invests 
with  special  interest  an  article  in  the  Church 
Quarterly  on  the  translators  of  the  Welsh  Bible. 
The  "  three  illustrious  scholars  and  patriots " 
whose  combined  labors  gave  the  Welsh  their 
Bible  were  Richai'd  Davies,  Bishop  of  St.  David's  ; 
William  Salesbury,  the  scholar-squire  of  Llanrwst, 
and  AYilliam  Morgan,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

Davies  was  born  in  1501,  the  son  of  the  rector 
of  GyfBn,  who,  though  a  Catholic  priest,  was 
married  ;  studied  at  Oxford  ;  married  in  1550, 
and  settled  down  as  parish  priest  at  Burnham  ; 
fled  to  Geneva  when  Mary  came  to  the  throne  ; 
returned  on  Elizabeth's  accession,  and  was  by 
her  made  Bishop,  in  1560,  of  St.  Asaph's,  and 
next  year  of  St.  David's.  In  1563  an  act  was 
passed  commanding  the  five  Welsh  bishops  to 
arrange  for  the  translation  into  Welsh  of  the 
Scriptures  and  Liturgy  in  four  years.  Bishop 
Davies  undertook  the  task,  and  called  to  his  aid 
Salesbury,  an  Oxford  friend,  who  had  formed 
the  idea  of  reviving  the  Welsh  language,  had 
published  "  the  first  book  ever  issued  in  the  ver- 
nacular," a  work  entitled  "  The  Welshman's 
Common  Sense,"  and  had  also  published  "  Llitha 
Ban,"  a  book  which  comprised  translations  of 
the  Epistles  and  Gospel.  This  last  was  "the  first 
recorded  appearance  in  print  of  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Welsh 
tongue."    Salesbury  took  in  hand  the  version  of 


the  New  Testament,  Davies  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
Before  the  close  of  156 7,  both  these  tasks  were 
complete  and  were  given  to  the  world. 

This  achievement  saved  the  AVelsh  language 
from  sinking  into  disuse,  and  established  for 
future  generations  the  highest  standard  of  the 
language.  Services  in  Welsh  were  introduced 
in  all  the  parishes.  Salesbury's  work  has  been 
charged  by  some  critics  with  being  pedantic, 
rugged,  and  surfeited  with  English  words  and 
expressions.  But  it  is  remarkable  for  the  wealth 
of  its  vocabulary,  and  the  translator  had  often 
to  coin  for  himself  his  theological  terms. 

The  two  scholars  were  proceeding  with  a  joint 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  when  they  quar- 
reled hopelessly  over  the  etymology  of  one  word 
(the  word  is  not  recorded)  and  parted  company. 
Much  progress  had,  however,  been  made,  and 
the  manuscripts  were,  the  reviewer  thinks,  open 
to  the  use  of  Morgan,  who,  in  1588,  seven  years 
after  Davies'  death,  published  a  complete  and 
revised  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  and  Apoc- 
rypha. "The  final  version  of  1620"  was  the 
work  of  Bishop  Richard  Parry  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Dr.  John  Davies,  of  Mallwyd.  The  re- 
viewer awards  the  chief  glory  of  the  work  to 
Bishop  Davies  and  Salesbury,  and  by  implication 
to  Salesbury,  who,  sole  and  unaided,  performed 
the  decisive  and  difficult  task  of  the  fi_rst  transla- 
tion. It  is  interesting  that  the  family  whence 
this  first  translator  sprang  was  "  made  in  Ger- 
many," deducing  name  and  origin  from  Salzburg. 


PLANT  GALLS. 


THE  habit  that  some  insects  have  of  deposit- 
ing their  eggs  in  the  stems  or  the  leaves 
of  plants,  where  the  wormlike  larvae  hatch  and 
live  until  they  are  ready  to  metamorphose  into 
the  winged  form  of  adult  life,  reacts  on  the 
plant  to  produce  the  peculiar  deformations  of 
structure  called  galls,  that  are  of  so  much  inter- 
est, both  from  the  standpoint  of  factors  influ- 
encing the  mode  of  growth  of  a  plant  and  from 
the  remarkable  nature  of  the  galls  themselves, 
one  kind  of  gall,  growing  on  the  oak,  having  come 
into  especial  prominence  on  account  of  its  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  invisible  ink,  while  the  same 
gall,  mixed  with  certain  chemicals,  makes  a  very 
permanent  kind  of  ink  which  in  some  States  is 
required  by  law  for  certain  records. 

The  subject  is  discussed  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Howard 
in  the  last  number  of  Annales  des  Sciences  Natu- 
relles  (Paris).     Some  galls,  as  he  shows,  are  pro- 


duced by  internal,  others  by  external,  parasites  ; 
they  may  appear  at  the  end  of  the  stem,  or  far- 
ther back,  between  the  nodes  of  the  stem,  and 
in  some  instances  they  are  found  even  on  the 
roots  of  the  plant.  The  same  kind  of  insect 
always  produces  the  same  form  of  gall  on  the 
same  kind  of  plant.  One  insect  attacks  the 
petiole  of  the  poplar  leaf  and  produces  a  hollow, 
spherical  gall  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  pro- 
vided with  a  narrow  slit  on  one  side  through 
which  the  insects  may  come  and  go,  and  a  myr- 
iad of  them  use  this  as  a  winter  residence. 

Another  gall,  on  Bermuda  grass,  resembles  a 
long  braid  of  hair.  The  parasite  in  this  case 
takes  up  its  abode  in  the  axis  of  the  stalk  of 
grass,  and  by  its  presence  interferes  with  the 
growth  of  the  shoot,  so  that  the  spaces  between 
leaves  are  much  shortened  and  the  leaves  them- 
selves cannot  attain  full  development,  becoming 
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more  like  scales.  These  stunted  leaves,  folded 
around  the  stem,  give  the  characteristic  braided 
appearance. 

In  May,  the  larva  of  a  certain  fly  hatches  out 
in  the  stem  of  thyme,  near  the  tip  of  the  leaf 
stalk,  with  the  result  that  the  stem  never  length 
ens  to  any  extent,  the  leaves  grow  very  little  and 
lose  their  color,  and  the  general  appearance  be- 
comes that  of  a  small  cone. 

Another  kind  of  fly  spends  its  larval  life  in 
the  tip  of  the  ground  hemlock  stein,  affecting 
its  growth  in  such  a  way  that  a  loose  cone  is 
formed  of  the  half-gi"own,  curved  leaves. 

Another  gall-fly  pierces  the  stem  of  young 
growing  wheat  to  deposit  its  eggs,  and  wlien 
the  larvae  hatch  a  small  gall  is  formed  that 
stunts  the  growth  of  the  wheat  and  causes  great 
loss  to  the  wheat  growers. 

All  life  is  mysterious.  What  the  formative, 
controlling  principles  of  the  simplest  organism 
are,  nobody  knows.  Whether  the  dynamics  of 
life  depend  upon  something  related  to  chemical 
affinity,  or  to  molecular  arrangement,  or  to  some 
entirely  different  condition,  cannot  be  answered. 
Each  individual   begins  life  as  a  minute,  proto- 


morphic  mass  of  living  matter  which  in  some 
way  synthetizes  nonliving  material  into  sub- 
stance like  itself,  and  throughout  existence  com- 
pels it  to  take  a  certain  form  that  is  constant,  in 
the  main,  for  a  given  species,  although  subject 
to  some  slight  variations,  perhaps,  as  the  result 
of  living  under  more  or  less  favorable  conditions. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  formation  of  a  gall,  an 
external  influence  comes  in  with  the  egg  and 
larva  of  the  insect,  and  so  affects  the  vital  pro 
cesses  that  the  plant  grows  in  a  way  entirely 
foreign  to  itself, — a  hollow  sphere  grows  where 
a  smooth  stem  should  be,  or  a  knotted  woody 
structure  with  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
leaf  that  should  have  developed,  normally.  What 
IS  the  nature  of  the  new  principle  that  produces 
such  an  effect?  The  controlling  principle  al 
ready  in  force  becomes  so  modified  under  the 
action  of  the  new  principle  that  something  en 
tirely  different  results,  capable  of  molding  a  new 
type  of  structure,  but  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
this,  very  little  can  be  said.  Whatever  it  is,  it 
affects  the  growth  of  the  tissues  in  every  par 
ticular,  changmg  the  form  of  the  constituent 
cells,  and  the  nature  of  their  seci'etions. 


LATE  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  YUKON'S  WEALTH. 


GOLD-MINING  in  the  Klondike  region  at- 
tracts comparatively  little  attention  at  the 
present  time,  and  little  would  be  known  of  the 
prospects  of  that  country  but  for  an  occasional 
magazine  article  like  that  contributed  by  Mr. 
C.  M.  Woodworth  to  the  Canadian  Magazine  for 
February.  Mr.  Woodworth  has  made  a  careful 
tabulation  of  the  entire  production  of  Yukon 
gold  from  the  time  of  its  discovery  to  the  close 
of  1904,  and  he  disregards  the  figures  shown  in 
the  Canadian  government  reports  as  too  small, 
since  the  royalty  tax,  while  it  existed,  was  a 
constant  incentive  for  the  concealment  of  the 
true  figures.  Every  fair  test,  he  thinks,  fixes 
the  total  at  about,  or  in  excess  of,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  This  is  nearly 
twice  the  amount  of  the  entire  placer  output  of 
British  Columbia  from  1858  to  1903,  inclusive. 
As  to  the  question,  "  Is  the  Klondike  nearly 
worked  out  ?  "  two  answers  may  be  given  :  "  If 
the  conditions  and  methods  of  mining  which 
prevailed  m  1898  were  still  in  vogue,  the  an- 
swer would  be  in  the  affirmative.  At  that  time, 
drifts  paying  less  than  -18  to  the  cubic  yard,  or 
five  cents  to  the  pan  of  gravel,  were  abandoned  ; 
wages  were  $15  a  day,  and  no  macliinery  was 
used.  Present  conditions,  liowever,  are  alto- 
gether different  ;  ground  yielding  two  cents  per 


pan,  or  |3.'25  to  the  cubic  yard,  is  now  consid- 
ered as  good  pay,  while  a  drift  bearing  half  that 
pay  would  not  be  abandoned  if  the  pay-streak 
were  continuous  and  not  too  thm.  Steam  shov- 
els and  hydraulic  works  are  coming  into  use. 
By  methods  now  in  common  use,  gravels  yield- 
ing from  $2  per  ton  upward  are  commonly 
worked,  but  with  the  steam  shovels  and  hydrau- 
lic workings  already  installed,  ground  yielding 
fifty  cents  to  the  cubic  yard  on  the  average  has 
already  been  worked  at  a  profit.  In  Califor- 
nia and  other  countries,  where  hydraulic  min- 
ing is  in  vogue,  gravels  yielding  less  than  ten 
cents  to  the  cubic  yard  have  been  worked  at  a 
profit.  In  the  Yukon,  however,  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  gravel  is  frozen,  together  with  the 
remoteness  of  the  territory,  will  prevent  such 
cheap  workings.  It  is  estimated,  however,  by 
this  writer,  that  twenty-five  cents  to  the  cubic 
yard  should  pay  handsomely.  In  the  region 
lying  within  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Dawson, 
it  IS  believed  that  there  are  more  than  fifty 
square  miles  of  hills,  carrying  a  depth  of  from 
25  to  125  feet  of  pay  gravel  which  will  yield  an 
average  of  more  than  twenty-five  cents  to  the 
cubic  yard.  At  least  twenty  square  miles  of 
hills  in  the  Klondike  basin  are  much  richer. 
One  square  mile  of  Paradise  Plill,  on  Hunker 
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Creek,  will  produce  fifty  millions  of  dolLars,  of 
which  one-half  will  be  profit.  The  hills  of  the 
Klondike  basin  will  produce,  it  is  believed,  more 
than  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  while 
those  in  the  Indian  and  Stewart  river  districts 
will  produce  at  least  half  as  much.  These  will 
be  worked  by  hydraulic  systems.     As  for  the 


creeks,  many  of  these  have  already  been  worked 
over  by  wasteful  methods,  while  others  have  not 
yet  been  prospected.  These  old  claims  will  in 
future  be  worked  over  by  steam  shovels  or  by 
hydraulic  elevators,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they 
will  produce  one-half  as  much  more  as  they  have 
already  produced. 


THE  POLES  AND  THE  LANGUAGE  QUESTION   IN  RUSSIA. 


THAT  the  bloody  outbreaks  in  Russian  Po- 
land, which  have  been  so  prominent  a  fea- 
ture of  the  events  of  the  past  few  months,  ai'e 
something  moi"e  than  a  passing  phenomenon-, 
and  that  the  question  of  a  rehabilitated  Polish 
nation  is  one  of  the  pressing  issues  of  the  future, 
both  for  Russia  and  for  Germany,  is  the  em- 
phatic opinion  of  a  careful  writer  in  the  Deutsche 
Monatsschrift.  He  reviews  concisely,  but  with 
considerable  minuteness  of  detail,  the  economic 
situation  of  the  Poles,  not  only  in  Russian  Po- 
land proper,  but  in  the  largely  Polish  provinces 
of  Lithuania  and  Little  Russia.  In  the  last- 
named  province,  the  Poles  are  making  compara- 
tively little  progress  economically  ;  but  both  in 
Lithuania  and  in  Poland  proper,  they  are  gain- 
ing more  and  more  the  upper  hand,  by  virtue  of 
superior  ability  and  culture.  Tn  Lithuania,  this 
is  manifested  chiefly  in  the  domain  of  agricul- 
ture ;  in  Poland  proper,  it  is  shown  in  the  rapid 
industrial  and  commercial  development  of  recent 
years.  In  this  connection  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  Jews  in  Poland,  and  especially  the  educated 
Jews,  are  thoroughly  identified  with  the  Polish 
spirit,  and  "omit  no  opportunity  to  give  evi- 
dence of  this  feeling."  Coming  to  the  question 
of  politics  and  parties,  the  writer  points  out  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  parties,  the  social  and 
the  political,  and  it  is  the  social  parties  that  he 
regards  as  of  the  greater  importance. 

The  party  of  greatest  importance,  this  writer 
continues,  is  that  of  the  "  Ugodowce."  It  consti- 
tutes the  National-Polish  section  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Jewish-Slavonic  party.  Its  plans  can  be 
understood  only  in  the  light  of  the  Panslavist 
ideas. 

It  holds  out  an  attainable  end,  not  a  Utopia,  like  the 
objectof  the  Pan-Poles, — a  "  fatherland  from  sea  to  sea." 
The  Ugodowce  have  thus  formulated  their  political  as- 
pirations :  Russian  Poland,  along  with  Galicia,  is  to  be 
a  member  of  a  great  Slavic  confederacy  of  states,  in 
which  Russia  (Muscovy)  is  to  assume  the  hegemony. 
Within  the  limits  of  this  confederacy,  the  Polish  tongue 
is  to  be  the  language  of  the  country,  and  Russia  is  to 
have  no  right  to  interfere  in  any  of  the  inner  concerns 
of  the  state.  Customs  duties  between  the  individual 
states  are,  of  course,  inadmissible.  And  here  the  mod- 
ern, commercial  Pole  comes  to  the  fore.    It  is  no  longer 


possible  for  Russian  Poland,  with  its  highly  developed 
industries,  to  exist  to-day  without  Russia  as  an  outlet ; 
unless,  indeed,  it  were  to  have  its  own  export  harbor 
whence  it  could  send  out  its  productions  into  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  The  reacquisition  of  Posen,  etc.,  is 
spoken  of  as  merely  a  question  of  time ;  this  is  to  be 
peacefully  achieved  by  the  proletarians,  whose  hands 
are  needed  in  German  industry. 

The  Poles,  and  with  them  all  non-Russians, 
regard  the  Muscovite  as  incapable  of  exercising 
the  hegemony  in  a  Slav  state,  because  Russia 
proper,  as  compared  with  the  regions  bordering 
upon  it,  is  at  least  two  centuries  behind  in  the 
development  of  its  civilization. 

But  for  another  Slavic  group,  outside  of  the  Poles, 
to  assume  the  leadership  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
The  only  point  for  the  Poles,  meanwhile,  is  to  remain 
Poles  and  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  Russian  edu- 
cated classes,  and  these  classes  are  to-day  advancing 
decidedly  in  the  direction  desired  by  the  Poles. 

The  Poles'  Fight  for  Their  Language. 

The  struggle  for  rights  in  Russian  Poland  to- 
day may  be  of  two  kinds,  observes  the  Polish 
Zgoda  (Concord),  of  Chicago, — the  struggle  for 
a  right  which  is,  and  the  struggle  for  a  right 
which  is  not. 

In  the  first  case,  the  nation  should  resist  all  demands 
of  the  local  authorities  that  are  in  excess  of  the  existing 
Russian  law.  In  the  second  case,  the  nation  should 
claim  the  just  and  due  rights  taken  away  from  it  at 
some  former  time  by  the  formal  decree  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  state.  The  best  instance  of  the  first 
kind  of  struggle  is  the  resolution  adopted  by  a  number 
of  communes  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland*  demanding 
that  the  minutes  of  the  communal  assemblies,  and  all 
the  correspondence  of  the  commune,  be  conducted  in 
the  Polish  language.  There  is  no  formal  law  removing 
from  communal  business  the  vernacular  language  in 
favor  of  the  Russian  language.  The  gradual  dislodg- 
ing of  the  Polish  language  from  the  commune  was  the 
work  of  the  local  Russian  officials,  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  ignorance  of  the  peasants  and  imposed 
on  them  a  foreign  language  where  the  law  allowed 
the  Poles  to  use  their  own  language.  The  return  to 
the  Polish  language  in  the  communes  is,  therefore,  a 

*  That  part  of  Russian  Poland  which  was  formed  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  into  a  "kingdom"  united  to 
Russia  iTioi'cly  by  the  bond  of  a  personal  imion,  the  Russian 
,nd.   Ill  the  eyes  of  the  Russians, 
lone  constitutes  Russian  Poland. 


Emiieror  being  King  of  Poland 
the    kingdom  of  Poland  "  alon^ 
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struggle  for  a  right  which  is,  against  a  wrong  which, 
according  to  law,  ought  not  to  be.  In  such  a  struggle, 
even  the  Russian  Government  cannot  employ  coercion, 
if  the  people  will  abide  unitedly  by  their  rights.  The 
police  may,  of  course,  molest  the  leaders  and  advisers, 
and  even  arrest  and  oppress  them,  but  the  public  in 
general  will  not  suffer  as  much  as  it  would  in  the  case 
of  an  armed  revolution,  while  the  sacrifice  of  individ- 
uals will  be  highly  beneficial  and  instructive.  Another 
such  case  will  be  the  banishment  from  the  common 
schools  of  the  Russian  language  as  the  language  of  in- 
struction. There  is  a  law  in  the  Russian  Empire  that 
the  state  language  is  to  be  the  language  of  instruction 
in  the  higher  and  secondary  schools.  For  the  common 
schools,  however,  the  Russian  code  has  kept  the  native 
language  of  the  local  pojjulation.  It  is  just  on  this 
basis  that  the  Jews  teach  their  children  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Jewish  languages  in  their  schools ;  the  Tatars 
teach  theirs  in  the  Tatar  and  Arabic  languages ;  the 
Armenians  in  the  Armenian  language ;  and  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  German  language.  On  the  Poles,  however, 
the  local  educational  authorities  imposed  the  Russian 
language  in  the  town  schools,  and  the  peasants  did  not 
resist,  judging,  in  their  simplicity,  that  there  is  such  a 
law,  and  that  it  must,  therefore,  be  so. 

In  some  villages  the  peasants  have  already 
set  about  the  regulation  of  their  schools  on  the 
basis  of  the  existing  law.  That  work,  says  the 
Zgocla,  "will  be  a  truly  national,  patriotic,  and 
beneficial  work." 

For  almost  forty  years  the  government  has  violated, 
in  Poland,  the  cardinal  principle  of  pedagogics, — throw- 
ing out  honest  and  learned  professors  of  Polish  nation- 
ality and  filling  the  schools  of  its  Polish  provinces  with 
Muscovite  ragamuffins  whom  the  Muscovites  them- 
selves did  not  want  in  their  own  schools, — but  the  Polish 
parents  have  sent  their  children  to  these  schools,  so  as 
to  secure  to  them  the  school  diploma,  without  which  it 
is  hard  to  help  one's  self  in  life.  .  .  .  And  now,  after 
so  many  years  of  this  torture,  the  Polish  nation  has 
awaked,  and  has  instituted  a  school  strike.  The  gov- 
ernment has,  it  is  true,  closed  the  schools,  but  it  cannot 
keep  them  closed  forever,  for  that  would  be  an  inter- 
national scandal,  and  to  such  things  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment has  always  been  very  sensitive.  If,  therefore, 
the  Poles  persevere  in  their  opposition  ;  if  the  parents 
will  not  be  daunted  by  the  loss  tO  their  children  of  a 
year  or  two  of  the  school,  the  government  will  have  to 
enter  into  some  negotiations  with  the  community,  and 
make  some  concessions. 

We  read  in  the  dispatches  of  March  20  that 
Henrik  Sienkiewicz  has  raised  his  voice  on  tliis 
question.  In  an  article  which  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  whole  world,  the  great  writer 
represents  the  entire  abnormity  of  the  scliool 
in  Russian  Poland.  The  world,  which  had  not 
cared  to  read  what  had  been  written  of  this 
matter  by  hundreds  of  Polish  journalists  during 
scores  of  years,  has  now  perused  this  voice  of 
the  only  Polish  writer  whom  it  knows  and  whom 
it  trusts. 

On  the  courage  of  the  Polish  community,  therefore, 
will  depend  the  further  course  of  this  uiovement.    The 


community  should  not  submit  to  the  government ;  the 
government  will  have  to  yield  to  the  nation.  This  will 
be  a  struggle  for  rights  in  the  full  sense  of  that  expres- 
sion. It  will  be  possible  to  raise  and  wage  many  other 
struggles  of  this  kind,  without  plunging  the  whole 
land  in  a  bath  of  blood  and  fire.  In  those  struggles 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  number  of  dramatic  episodes, 
opportunities  enough  for  the  manifestation  of  hero- 
ism, victims  and  sufferings  enough  ;  but  there  will  be 
neither  a  universal  calamity  nor  a  universal  havoc. 

With  the  object,  tlien,  of  turning  Russia's 
plight  to  the  advantage  of  tlie  Polish  nation,  the 
Polish  National  Democratic  party,  or,  as  it  is 
popularly  called,  the  Pan-Polish  party,  under- 
took, as  the  first  step  of  a  broad  political  action, 
the  struggle  for  the  Polish  language  in  the  com- 
mune. The  political  programme  of  which  this 
struggle  is  the  first  step  aims  at  the  broad  auton- 
omy of  the  kingdom  of  Poland, — that  is,  com- 
plete separateness  of  the  political  constitution,  of 
legislation,  of  the  system  of  administration,  of 
the  judiciary,  of  public  education  and  finances, 
— based  on  its  recognition  as  a  country  absolute- 
ly Polish.  The  action  inaugurated  by  the  Na- 
tional Democrats  harmonized  in  such  a  measure 
with  the  healthy  instincts  of  the  Polish  commu- 
nity that  even  those  patriotic  elements  which 
stand  most  removed  from  the  National  Demo- 
cratic party  appreciated  its  importance  and  took 
part  in  it.  In  November,  the  National  Demo- 
cratic party  issued,  in  the  Cracow  Polak  (the 
Pole, — its  monthly  organ  for  the  peasants),  an 
address  calling  upon  all  the  communes  in  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  to  remove  the  Russian  lan- 
guage from  communal  administration  by  means 
of  formal  resolutions  at  their  quarterly  assem- 
blies. The  authorities  used  all  endeavors  to  pre- 
vent such  action  being  taken  by  the  communal 
assemblies  ;  but  the  peasants  eagerly  and  ear- 
nestly heeded  the  signal  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic party,  and,  according  to  the  latest  reports, 
resolutions  demanding  administration  in  the  Pol- 
ish language  have  been  adopted  by  over  three 
hundred  communes,  wliich  represents  a  popula- 
tion of  almost  tv/o  millions.  Gi'eater  attention 
is  given  by  the  government  to  the  movement 
among  the  peasants  demanding  the  Polish  lan- 
guage in  communal  administration  than  to  the 
labor  riots,  or  even  to  the  school  strike,  in  Poland. 

For  this  movement  confirms  the  fact,  long  known, 
that  the  government's  denationalizing  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  Polish  peasant  has  failed  ;  and  this  failure 
is  perceived  with  irritation  by  the  bureaucratic  spheres. 
Years  ago,  after  the  cru.shing  of  the  Polish  revolution, 
in  1864,  Milutin  and  his  comrades  in  the  ministry  were 
uncertain  as  to  the  side  on  which  the  Polish  peasant 
would  stand  ;  to-day,  the  government  sees  clearly  that 
the  Polish  peasant  stands  in  a  body  of  seven  million  for 
Polonisni.  This  is  probably  the  profoundest  revolution 
in  the  history  of  Pola,iid, 
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SUBJECTS  TREATED   IN   THE   POPULAR   AMERICAN   MONTHLIES. 


The  Methods  of  the  Trusts. — Expositions  of  the 
trust  iniquities  and  the  secrets  of  corporate  profits  are 
still  favorite  topics  in  the  popular  magazines.  In  Every- 
body's for  June,  in  addition  to  what  the  editor  describes 
as  the  pivotal  installment  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson's 
"Frenzied  Finance,"  Mr.  Charles  E.  Russell  analyzes 
the  Garfield  report  on  the  beef  industry  with  a  view  to 
showing  that  since  the  report  deals  with  only  one  pha.se 
of  the  trust  organizations  and  a  small  part  of  the  triist 
operations,  most  of  its  conclusions  are  valueless. — Mr. 
John  R.  Dunlap  sets  forth  quite  briefly,  in  Success,  the 
transportation  secrets  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
which  at  the  present  time  are  all  related  to  a  develop- 
ment of  the  great  system  of  pipe  lines,  forty  thou.sand 
miles  in  length,  by  which  the  Standard  has  secured 
supremacy  and  is  able  to  dictate  terms  to  producers  all 
over  the  country. — In  the  World's  Work,  Mr.  Sereno  S. 
Pratt  suggests  certain  needed  reforms  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  American  insurance  companies.  He  shows 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  income  of  foreign  in- 
surance companies  is  returned  to  policy-holders  than  of 
American  companies.  The  first  step  in  reform  that  he 
advocates  is  mutualization.  It  is  urged,  further,  that 
the  directors  should  be  men  actively  interested  in  in- 
surance, and  not  selected  merely  for  advertising  pur- 
poses ;  that  there  should  be  an  end  to  the  scramble  for 
new  business,  and  a  limitation  in  size;  and  that  there 
should  be  a  reduction  in  commissions  and  other  expen- 
sive methods  of  exploitation. 

American  History. — Prof.  George  P.  Fisher's  ac- 
count of  "A  Visit  to  Washington  on  the  Eve  of  the 
Civil  War,"  which  appears  in  the  June  Scrlhyier's,  is 
full  of  allusions  to  men  and  measures  now  half  for- 
gotten on  account  of  the  rush  of  events  that  followed 
immediately  upon  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter.  One  of 
Professor  Fisher's  acquaintances  at  that  time  was  the 
well-known  Samuel  Sullivan  Cox,  better  known  in  later 
times  as  "Sunset  Cox,"  who  was  then  a  Representative 
from  Ohio,  but  for  some  years  before  his  death  a  Rep- 
resentative from  New  York  City.  Cox  rehear.sed  with 
Professor  Fisher  a  speech  that  he  had  composed  to  be 
delivered  in  the  House,  and  when  his  auditor  frankly 
confessed  his  impression  that  each  of  the  rival  parties 
would  consider  the  speech  as  being  on  its  side.  Cox  re- 
marked that  that  was  just  what  he  wanted.  Professor 
Fisher  met  President  Buchanan,  General  Cas.s,  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Senator  Trumbull,  of  Illinois, 
Senator  Sumner,  Senator  Seward,  and  other  leading 
personalities  of  the  day. — The  Century  for  June  prints 
some  recollections  of  Gen.  Jubal  Early,  the  Confederate 
commander,  written  by  one  of  his  followers.  It  was 
Early  who  in  the  summer  of  1864  "marched  his  ragged 
regiments  within  sight  of  the  White  House  and  camped 
all  night  within  cannon-shot  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton," In  those  days  Early  gave  the  Federal  generals  in 
and  about  Washington  many  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  ; 


but,  as  this  writer  concludes,  "  he  was  not  a  Jackson  or  a 
Lee,  nor  was  he,  in  my  judgment,  the  equal  of  John  B. 
Gordon,  who  succeeded  him.  To  his  followers,  he  will 
always  be  'Old  Jube.'"— This  number  of  the  Century 
seems  to  have  been  put  together  with  conscious  refer- 
ence to  the  associations  clustering  about  Memorial  Day, 
for  there  are  articles  on  "  Boys  in  the  Union  Army,"  by 
George  L.  Kilmer;  "What  a  Boy  Saw  of  the  Civil 
War,"  by  Leighton  Parks ;  and  "  A  Pupil's  Recollec- 
tions of  Stonewall  Jackson,"  by  Thomas  M.  Semmes. — 
A  pleasing  chapter  in  President  Roosevelt's  career  here- 
tofore but  sparingly  treated  by  his  biographers  is  con- 
tained in  an  article  contributed  by  S.  Addison  Wolf  to 
the  June  number  of  Pearson's.  The  article  is  entitled 
"  Roosevelt's  First  Lesson  in  Statecraft,"  and  gives  an 
account  of  the  young  ranchman's  experiences  in  organ- 
izing government  on  the  frontier  in  the  early  eighties. 
The  county  of  Billings  was  brought  into  existence  in 
1885  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  young  Roosevelt,  who 
was  the  leader  in  all  attempts  to  establish  law  and 
order  in  that  frontier  community. — "  Some  old  Scouts 
and  Their  Deeds "  is  the  title  of  a  contribution  to 
the  June  Outing,  by  David  Lansing.  This  article  is 
illustrated  by  i"are  old  photographs  of  such  well- 
known  frontier  characters  as  "Ned  Buntline," 
"Buffalo  Bill,"  "Texas  Jack,"  Seth  Kinman,  Capt. 
Jack  Hayes,  Kit  Carson,  Sam  Houston,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Indian  chiefs  and  scouts. — In  Munsey's  Mag- 
azine the  story  of  the  oldest  ship  in  the  United  States 
navy  is  related  by  George  R.  Miller.  This,  contrary 
to  the  prevalent  belief,  is  not  the  Constitution,  but 
her  sister  ship,  the  Constellation,  which  was  launched 
just  forty -four  days  before  the  Constitution.  Dat- 
ing from  1797,  both  ships  now  outrank  in  age  al- 
most every  other  naval  vessel  now  afloat  under  any 
flag,  the  most  conspicuous  exception  being  the  Vic- 
tory, which  was  Nelson's  flagship  at  Trafalgar  one 
hundred  years  ago.  The  Constellation  is  still  in  ser- 
vice as  a  receiving  ship  at  Newport.  She  fought  in  one 
or  two  famous  sea-fights  under  Commodore  Truxton 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

College  Athletics. — The  influence  of  commercial- 
ism in  college  sports  is  discussed  in  McClure's  for  June 
by  Henry  Beach  Needham.  The  practice  of  subsidizing 
college  athletes,  which  is  known  to  prevail  in  some  of 
the  larger  P^astern  institution.s  is  described  in  detail, 
names  and  other  identifying  facts  being  stated  in  sev- 
eral instances. — Ralph  D.  Paine,  writing  in  the  June 
Outing,  also  condenms  those  college  athletes  "who 
make  a  business  of  sport  and  chase  the  dollar  with  as 
much  ardor  as  the  pigskin,"  but  he  contends  that  there 
is  another  side  to  the  case.  The  practice  of  teaching 
physical  culture  as  a  livelihood,  or  combining  the  duties 
of  school  or  college  instructor  with  those  of  directing 
gymnasium  and  field  work,  is  entirely  commendable 
in  itself,  but  the  man  who  does  this  successfully,  as  Mr. 
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Paine  points  out,  is  "  in  a  different  class  from  tiie  grad- 
uate who  maices  a  profession  of  coaciiing  football  teams 
three  months  in  the  year  and  wlio  makes  a  failure  of 
everything  else  he  undertakes  during  the  other  nine 
months." 

Is  Typhoid  a  Necessary  Evil? — Many  facts  are 
marshaled  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  in  the  June 
MeClure's  to  show  that  certain  American  cities  which 
have  had  their  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  in  recent 
years  might  have  been  saved  such  costly  experiences  if 
ordinary  sanitary  precautions  had  been  taken.  Some 
of  these  cities  have  repented  and  taken  tardy  steps  to 
lock  the  stable  after  the  horse  has  escaped,  but  the 
darker  side  of  the  picture  reveals  other  cities  still  revel- 
ing in  their  sins  against  sanitation  and  threatened  with 
visitations  as  severe  as  any  that  history  records. — The 
aim  of  modern  medicine  to  abolish  all  infectious  dis- 
eases is  clearly  set  forth  in  an  article  contributed  to 
Leslie's  for  June  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Seely. 

Notes  of  Travel. — Apropos  of  the  approaching  com- 
pletion of  the  steel  railroad  bridge  across  tlie  gorge  be- 
low Victoria  Falls,  a  brief  description  of  the  cataract  is 
contributed  to  the  June  Century  by  Mr.  Theodore  F. 
Van  Wagenen.  This  writer  protests  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  comparison  between  Victoria  Falls  and 
Niagara.  Niagara  he  characterizes  as  a  perfect  picture 
in  a  lovely  natural  framework,  while  Victoria  is  "sim- 
ply a  phenomenon,  a  terrific  gash  in  the  floor  of  an  ap- 
parently unending  plain,  which  as  one  gazes  simply 
swallows  a  river  in  a  manner  that  produces  almost  a 
thrill  of  horror."  It  is  likely  that  the  Victoria  Falls 
will  be  carefully  studied  by  the  geological  section  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
which  will  hold  its  meeting  next  year  in  South  Africa. 
The  floor  of  the  new  bridge  will  be  more  than  four  hun 
dred  feet  above  the  water  of  the  Zambesi  River. — 
"Across  the  Highlands  of  the  World"  is  the  title  given 
to  Mr.  Charles  Johnson  Post's  graphic  account  of  his 
recent  journey  through  the  interior  of  South  America 
from  La  Paz,  over  tlie  Andes  and  across  the  continent, 
out  into  the  Atlantic  by  way  of  the  Amazon,  which  ap 
pears  in  the  June  number  of  Harper's.    Comparatively 


little  has  been  written  of  these  South  American  table- 
lands, and,  hard  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  probably  true 
that  readers  in  the  United  States  are  more  familiar 
with  the  Himalayas  than  with  the  Andes,  so  far  as 
knowledge  may  be  gained  through  literary  channels. 
Most  of  the  country  described  by  Mr.  Post  is  a  veritable 
desert.— In  the  Metropolitan  Magazine,  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  who  has  been  for  twenty-eight  years  the  United 
States  agent  for  education  in  Alaska,  and  who  always 
writes  authoritatively  on  Alaskan  topics,  contributes 
a  well -written  account  of  "Our  Barbarous  Eskimos 
in  Northern  Alaska."  Dr.  Jackson  declares  that  the 
Eskimos  of  Alaska  are  a  much  finer  race  physically 
than  their  kindred  of  Greenland  and  Labrador.  They 
are  not  all  of  low  stature,  as  is  commonly  believed. 
Dr.  Jackson  says  that  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
to  Icy  Cape,  along  the  Arctic  coast  and  on  the  great 
inland  rivers  emptying  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  many 
'of  the  Eskimos  are  six  feet  and  over  in  height.  They 
are  lighter  in  color  and  fairer  than  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indian,  have  black  and  brown  eyes,  lilack  hair 
(some  with  a  tinge  of  brown),  high  cheek-bones,  fleshy 
faces,  small  hands  and  feet,  and  good  teeth.  —  The 
island  of  Crete,  which  is  just  now  very  much  in  the 
public  eye  because  of  the  movement  for  annexation  to 
Greece,  is  the  subject  of  an  entertaining  article  in 
Scrihner^s  for  June  by  Blanche  Emily  Wheeler.  For 
many  years  the  island  was  almost  an  unknown  land  to 
travelers,  but  since  1897,  when  autonomy  was  granted 
to  the  people  of  Crete  xxnder  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte 
and  Prince  George  of  Greece  was  appointed  high  com- 
missioner, foreigners  have  been  invited  to  visit  the 
island,  and. have  done  so  with  perfect  safety.  Archae- 
ologists were  the  first  .strangers  to  take  advantage  of 
the  open  door,  and  the  explorations  conducted  by 
Italian,  English,  French,  and  American  excavators 
have  already  yielded  valuable  returns.— In  the  same 
magazine.  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  offers  suggestions  of 
what  may  be  found  by  the  traveler  among  the  Quan- 
tock  Hills,  and  recalls  some  of  the  literary  associations 
of  the  region. — In  the  June  number  of  Outing,  Mr. 
Clifton  Johnson  contributes  a  description  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi  River,  illustrated  by  his  own 
photographs. 


THE   SPIRIT   OF  THE   FOREIGN    REVIEWS. 


The  International  Chamber  of  Agriculture. — 

The  International  Congress  of  Agriculture,  meeting  in 
Rome,  as  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  is 
issued,  to  discuss  the  formation  of  an  International 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  has  ai-oused  much  more  in- 
terest in  Italy  than  in  this  country.  Since  the  articles 
we  mentioned  in  the  May  number,  several  others  have 
appeared  in  Italian  reviews.  In  theGiornalcdcgli  Econ- 
omists Prof.  Maffeo  Pantaleoni,  one  of  the  warmest 
supporters  of  the  idea,  defended  the  project  against  va- 
rious attacks.  Signor  Antonio  Agresti,  whom  we  quoted 
last  month,  issued  a  small  book,  with  a  preface  by  Mr. 
David  Lubin,  the  originator,  entitled  "The  Green  In- 
ternational ;  or,  The  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture," giving  a  conversation  on  an  Atlantic  liner,  with 
an  American,  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  a  German, 
a  Spaniard,  and  an  Italian  as  speakers,  and  discussing, 
pro  and  con,  the  whole  project.  Signor  Antonio  Mon- 
zilli,  from  whose  opposing  article  we  quoted  last  month. 


takes  this  book  and  the  above-mentioned  article  as  text 
for  a  twenty-page  attack  on  the  scheme  in  the  Italia 
MofJerna.  He  regards  international  measures  as  en- 
tirely useless  for  Italian  needs,  and  inferentially  for 
those  of  other  countries.  Credit  is  already  world-wide, 
capital  flowing  where  it  is  needed,  and  an  international 
organization  would  meet  the  same  obstacles  that  the 
many  local  agrarian  credit  associations  do, — that  is, 
length  of  loan  terms,  insufficient  security,  and  the  low 
rate  of  interest  possible.  As  to  information  of  prices  and 
markets,  he  considers  present  machinery  efficient  and 
sufficient.  Museums  and  exhibits  are  in  abundance 
rather  than  deficiency,  and  makers  of  improved  machin- 
ery have  their  own  methods  for  stimulating  its  intro- 
duction. In  the  fight  again.st  plant  and  animal  diseases, 
there  is  lack  of  community  of  interest,  and  countries 
of  diverse  interest  would  be  .slow  to  accept  uniform 
laws,  or  to  assume  financial  burdens  resulting  from  de- 
struction of  crops  or  animals  of  another  country  for 
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the  common  good.  The  writer  doubts  if  parliaments 
would  receive  with  submission  the  suggestions  of  the 
two  houses  of  the  chamber,  and  thinks  it  would  be 
vexatious  to  have  agents  of  the  chamber  executing 
regulations  in  the  various  countries  in  opposition  to  or 
competition  with  governmental  agents.  International 
agrarian  iusurance  he  thinks  as  Utopian  as  the  other 
propositions.  He  prophesies  that  the  congress,  in  the 
main  sensible,  will  simply  establish  the  bureau  for  in- 
formation and  statistics,  possibly  also  for  investiga- 
tions ;  that  this  bureau  will  issue  a  few  reports,  to  be 
leafed  over  by  half-a-dozen  experts  in  each  country, 
and  that  then  the  chamber  will  vegetate  to  the  profit 
only  of  the  holders  of  the  sinecure  positions  created 
by  it. 

The  Signiflcance  of  the  Kaiser'.s  Visit  to 
Morocco. — The  Kaiser's  visit  in  Morocco  is  editorially 
commented  upon  by  the  weekly  Die  Hilfe  (Berlin),  a 
widely  circulated  periodical  with  strong  liberal  tend- 
encies. "When  William  II.,  in  1898,  held  his  solemn 
entrance  in  Damascus,  he  said  that  '  the  German  Em- 
peror was  the  friend  of  all  Mohammedans,'  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  faithful  he  is  really  the  'friend  of  the 
Khalifa.'  Even  when  the  Arabs  are  under  French  as 
cendency,  as  in  Tunis  and  Algiers,  they  honor  the  Ger- 
man Kaiser  as  a  secret  ally.  When  the  Mussulman 
uses  the  words  'our  Khalifa,'  he  always  means  the 
head  at  Constantinople.  The  'Sick  Man'  is  still  a 
moral  power  from  Oran  to  Bagdad.  And  the  brother 
of  the  'Sick  Man,'  the  'Prussian  Sultan,'  has  now 
been  honored  by  the  ruler  of  Morocco.  The  idea  of  the 
Mohammedan  world  concerning  an  alliance  between 
the  Germans  and  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  has  been 
strengthened.  The  question  is  now  whether  Germany 
can  help  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  or  whether  the  imperial 
visit  to  Tangier  will  range  alongside  of  the  telegram  to 
President  Kriiger.  Both  proceedings  possess  real 
resemblance.  In  both  cases,  independence  of  Euro- 
ropean  power  is  the  question,  an  independence  favoi'ed 
by  Germany  without  being  able  to  guarantee  any  help 
to  the  'friend'  in  case  of  actual  danger.  Nevertheless, 
if  Germany  cannot  extend  a  full  guarantee  to  succor 
the  Moroccans  against  France,  it  is  probable  that  the 
development  of  the  present  Asiatic  crisis  sooner  or  later 
will  necessitate  a  union  of  the  Mohammedans.  The 
struggle  about  Arabia  is  evidently  approaching  in  the 
same  measure  as  England  obtains  the  ascendency  in 
Tibet,  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  Egypt.  The  historical 
point  of  the  resurrection  of  the  whole  Mohammedan 
body  is  approaching,  and  the  Emperor  has  counted  upon 
this  emergency  for  many  years.  Therefore,  Germany 
could  not  support  Armenia  because  she  has  become  the 
partisan  of  the  Turk,  painful  as  it  may  be.  It  may  be 
even  so  in  Morocco.  The  Sultan  is  strengthened  in  his 
adversity  against  the  French,  and  at  the  same  time  in-his 
adversity  against  reform.  Reform  in  this  sense  is  pass- 
ing from  Mohammedanisn  to  capitalism,  from  the  state 
of  the  Middle  Age  to  civilization.  Germany  desires  re- 
form as  a  commercial  people,  but  as  a  political  power 
it  must  strengthen  the  Sultan.  She  confesses  solemnly 
and  frankly  that  she  will  not  rule  the  Sultan,— that  is 
to  say,  she  will  not  capitalistically  civilize  him  ;  she 
will  only  keep  him  free.  Under  such  circum.stances, 
it  is  comprehensible  when  it  is  reported  that  the  Sultan, 
when  notified  about  the  visit  of  the  Kaiser,  demon- 
strated barbaric  joy.  No  wonder,  then,  that  everybody 
in  Morocco,  from  the  highest  official  to  the  highway 


robbers  of  the  stamp  of  Raissuli,  appeared  to  salute  the 
German  Emperor.  He  embodies  for  them,  indeed,  the 
remaining  in  the  old  state  of  affair.s,  the  keeping  of  cus- 
toms, religion,  and  old  culture.  We  say  this  not  in 
order  to  write  against  the  Emperor's  visit,  but  in  order 
to  fully  demonstrate  its  consequences." 

Reminiscences  of  Jules  Verne. — An  appreciative 
character  sketch  of  the  late  Jules  Verne  is  contributed 
to  the  Annales  (Paris)  by  Adolph  Brisson.  To  this 
French  statesman  Verne  often  said:  "You  need  not 
praise  me.  My  work  is  the  source  of  my  only  happi- 
ness. When  I  finish  one  of  my  books  I  am  ill  at  ease 
and  not  happy  again  until  I  have  broken  ground  for 
another.  For  me  to  be  idle  is  to  suffer."  Verne  was 
very  regular  in  his  habits  of  work.  He  arose  early,  and 
very  soon  began  his  work.  In  reading  the  newspapers 
and  reviews,  he  followed  an  order  to  which  he  always 
strictly  adhered.  He  began  with  the  Temps  always, 
then  he  took  up  the  Figaro,  and  then  the  Oaulois. 
Always  in  this  order.  On  the  days  when  the  municipal 
council  of  Amiens  assembled  he  was  deprived  of  his 
reading,  for  he  always  fulfilled  his  duties  as  city  father 
with  admirable  conscientiousness.  M.  Brisson  tells 
about  one  special  visit  to  Amiens.  He  was  surprised, 
he  says,  to  find  that  Verne  had  traveled  but  little,  and 
that  his  information  about  places  and  peoples  was 
mainly  gathered  from  books.  He  confessed  to  me,  says 
M.  Brisson,  "that  he  had  a  small  yacht,  and  that  he 
had  sailed  in  it  a  little  in  the  English  Channel  and  on 
the  Mediterranean."  "And  have  you  never  been  any 
farther  than  that?"  "Never,"  he  said.  "Have  you 
never  seen  any  cannibals?"  "Never."  "Nor  any  Mon- 
golians ? "  "  Never."  "  You  have  not  even  made  a  tour 
of  the  world  in  eighty  days?"  "I  have  never  even 
made  a  tour  of  the  world."  The  author  had  nothing 
but  a  planisphere  hung  in  his  study,  and  this  he  had 
covered  with  confused  marks,  "just  to  amuse  myself 
by  tracing  the  roads  followed  by  my  heroes."  Ranged 
on  the  shelves  of  his  library,  M.  Brisson  tells  us,  were 
translations  of  all  his  works,  and  all  languages  were 
represented  there.  There  was  "The  Mysterious  Island " 
in  Japanese,  and  "The  Voyage  to  the  Moon"  in  Arabic. 
Verne  started  out  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  sort 
of  Balzac  of  the  drama.  He  meant  to  shake  modern 
society  to  its  foundations  by  the  audacity  and  cruel 
truth  of  his  descriptions.  His  publisher,  M.  Hetsel, 
Sr.,  however,  hearing  of  this  ambition,  read  the  young 
author  a  lecture.  "My  child,  stop  to  believe  what  I 
tell  you.  I  know  what  I  say  by  experience.  Do  not 
squander  your  strength.  You  are  founding, — or,  at 
least,  if  not  founding,  renewing,— a  style  of  litei-ature 
which  has  hitherto  appeared  exhausted.  Work  this 
thoroughly.  You  will  draw  from  it  a  golden  harvest 
as  well  as  a  harvest  of  glory.  This  is  what  you  must 
do,^ — from  this  day  onward  you  must  give  me  two  ro- 
mances per  year.  We  will  sign  the  contract  to-morrow." 
Jules  Verne  signed  the  contract,  and  he  did  not  fail  to 
perform  what  he  had  agreed  to.  His  production  was 
as  regular  as  that  of  the  apple  trees  of  his  native  land, 
but  it  was  more  abundant,  and  it  furnished  two  har- 
vests a  year, — one  in  spring  and  one  in  autumn ;  and, 
moreover,  no  accident  ever  suspended  the  regularity  of 
its  advent.  For  forty  years  Jules  Verne  was  known  as 
an  indulgent  and  amiable  savant,  who  made  a  pastime 
of  scientific  fancy  and  taught  children  to  think  by  tell- 
ing them  stories.  But  he  was  something  more  and 
better,— he  was  a  great  romance-writing  idealist. 
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Spain's     National     Defense    Programme.  —  In 

Espana  Modcrna  (Madi-id)  there  is  au  article  on  "The 
Political  Bases  of  National  Defense  in  Spain,"  the 
aiithor  of  which  says  :  "  In  order  to  progress, — to  live, 
in  fact, — a  nation  must  necessarily  have  ideals ;  but 
why  should  these  ideals  be  confined  to  external  affairs, 
to  foreign  expansion  ?  Are  not  the  ideals  of  improve- 
ment at  home  sufficiently  great  and  noble  ?  Should  not 
a  Spaniard  be  satisfied  with  ideals  the  realization  of 
which  would  rouse  us  from  our  present  lethargy  and  fit 
us,  at  a  future  time,  for  the  quest  of  ideals  which  are 
now  dreams  and  illusions  ?  Is  it  not  suicidal  to  aspire 
to  other  things  before  assuring  our  existence  as  a  na- 
tion ?  Let  us  bring  home  to  the  national  conscience  the 
fact  that  the  present  state  of  things  does  not  guarantee 
the  political  independence  of  Spain,  nor  its  economic 
independence,  nor  its  very  existence,  in  fact.  When 
this  lesson  has  been  taken  to  heart, — when  we  have 
become  strong  at  home, — then  we  may  cherish  broader 
ideals  which  are  to-day  fallacious  and  dangerous.  Be- 
fore deciding  on  the  best  means  of  national  defense, 
one  point  must  be  decided, — shall  we  strengthen  our 
army  or  our  navy?  I  advise  the  former  coui'se.  As 
every  Spaniard  knows,  to  reorganize  our  army  on  an 
efficient  basis  would  be  to  create  it  anew ;  if  this  be 
true  of  the  army,  it  is  doubly  so  of  the  navy.  "We  are 
poor.  If  we  applied  our  limited  resources  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  navy,  we  should  not  only  be  unable 
to  bring  the  latter  to  a  state  of  efficiency,  but  should  be 
leaving  our  army  just  as  it  is  to-day.  In  this  manner, 
we  should  have  a  navy  and  an  army  equally  inefficient. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  the  creation  of  an  army 
is  a  laborious  task,  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
might  suffice  to  materially  improve  our  military  arm." 

Questions  for  the  Next  Hague  Conference. — In 

a  paper  read  by  Prof.  T.  E.  Holland  before  the  British 
Academy  on  neutral  duties  in  a  maritime  war  (and  pub- 
lished in  the  Fortnightly  Review)  we  are  reminded  of 
one  of  the  wishes  recorded  in  the  last  hours  of  the  Hague 
Peace  Confei-ence.  "The  conference  desires  that  the 
question  of  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  neutrals  may 
be  entered  on  the  programme  of  a  conference  to  be 
called  at  an  early  date."  On  the  programme  of  that 
conference  Professor  Holland  would  inscribe  the  fol- 
lowing question.s  :  1.  Are  subsidized  liners  within  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  to  a  belligerent  by  a  neutral  gov- 
ernment of  .ships  of  war  ?  2.  Is  a  neutral  government 
bound  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  its  territory  for  the 
maintenance  of  belligerent  communications  by  wireless 
telegraphy  ?  3.  To  prevent  the  exit  of  even  partially 
equipped  war.ships  ?  4.  To  prevent,  with  more  care  than 
has  hitherto  been  customary,  the  exportation  of  sup- 
plies, especially  of  coal,  to  belligerent  fleets  at  sea  ?  5. 
By  what  specific  precautions  must  a  neutral  prevent 
abuse  of  the  "asylum"  afforded  by  its  ports  to  bel- 
ligerent ships  of  war  ? — with  especial  reference  to  the 
bringing  in  of  prizes,  duration  of  stay,  consequences  of 
over-prolonged  stay,  the  simultaneous  presence  of  ves- 
sels of  mutually  hostile  nationalities,  repairs  and  ap- 
provisionment  during  stay,  and,  in  particular,  renewal 
of  stocks  of  coal.  How  is  this  duty  to  be  construed 
with  reference  to  :  6.  Interruption  of  safe  navigation 
over  territorial  waters  and-  the  high  seas,  respectively  ? 
7.  The  distance  from  the  scene  of  operations  at  which 
the  right  of  visit  may  be  properly  exerci.sed  ?  8.  The 
protection  from  the  exercise  of  this  right  afforded  by 
the  presence  of  neutral  convoy  ?    9.  The  time  and  place 


at  which  so-called  "volunteer"  fleets  and  subsidized 
liners  may  exchange  the  mercantile  for  a  naval  charac- 
ter? 10.  Immunity  for  mail  ships,  or  their  mail  bags? 
11.  The  requirement  of  actual  warning  to  blockade- 
runners,  and  the  application  to  blockade  of  the  doctrine 
of  "continuous  voyages?"  12.  The  distinction  between 
"absolute"  and  "conditional"  contraband,  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  food  and  coal  ?  13.  The  doctrine  of 
"continuous  voyages"  with  reference  to  contraband? 
14.  The  cases,  if  any,  in  which  a  neutral  prize  may  law- 
fully be  sunk  at  sea,  instead  of  being  brought  in  for  ad- 
judication ?  15.  The  due  constitution  of  prize  courts? 
16.  The  legitimacy  of  a  rule  condemning  the  ship  herself 
when  more  than  a  certain  pi'oportion  of  her  cargo  is  of 
a  contraband  character  ? 

Drunkenness  and  Alcoholism. — In  a  scientific 
study  (in  the  Economic  Review,  of  Loudon),  Dr.  W.  C. 
Sullivan  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  excessive 
drunkenness  is  comparatively  innocent  compared  with 
alcoholism.  Convivial  drunkenness  prevails  most 
among  miners,  who  are  comparatively  free  from  alco- 
holism, and  alcohol  engenders  diseases.  It  is  the  con- 
stant habit  of  nip,  nip,  nipping  that  poisons  the  drinker. 
Heavy  di-inking  after  work  is  done,  however  regrettable 
as  a  proof  of  a  low  standard  of  manners,  is  not  of  very 
great  account  in  the  causation  of  the  worst  evils  of  in- 
temperance. 

A  German  Tribute  to  American  Literature. — 

An  article  by  Ludwig  Salomon  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Ilhistrirtc  Zeitung  (Leipsic)  contains  a  graceful  and 
pleasing  tribute  to  American  literature  in  general,  and 
to  one  eminent  writer,  the  late  Lew  Wallace,  in  par- 
ticular. It  begins:  "One  of  our  well-known  writers 
has  said:  'Nowadays  a  good  Engli.sh  book  is,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  an  American  book,'  and  in  truth  the 
productions  seiit  over  to  us  from  America  are  far 
superior  to  the  many  superficial  and  carelessly  written 
books  which  England  is  turning  out.  The  better  class 
of  American  books  are  carefully  thought  out,  the  Eng- 
lish is  absolutely  correct,  there  is  an  earnest  effort 
throughout  to  produce  the  most  perfect  result  possible, 
and,  above  all,  each  work  bears  the  mark  of  a  certain 
fundamental  ideality.  Every  American  author  worthy 
of  the  name  evidently  feels  it  his  duty  to  point  out  life's 
higher  significance  to  his  countrymen,  who  are  work- 
ing so  feveri.shly  to  secure  the  good  things  of  life,  and 
to  offer  noble  spiritual  enjoyment  for  their  leisure 
hours.  Bryant  and  Longfellow  were  animated  by  this 
passion,  and  the  whole  striving  of  the  late  Lew  Wallace 
was  for  this  worthy  end, — a  novelist  whose  masterpiece, 
'Ben  Hur,'  was  for  many  years  the  most  popular  book 
in  America,  and  the  translation  of  which  has  had  a 
remarkable  vogue  in  Germany." 

German  Attitude  Toward  Trusts. — A  short  edi- 
torial in  the  Deutsche  RiindscJicm  (Berlin)  speaks  as 
follows  on  the  subject  of  trusts  and  on  President  Roo.se- 
velt's  attitude  toward  them  :  "President  Roo.sevelt  has 
delivered  a  speech  directed  against  the  trusts,  even 
against  the  powerful  railroad  system.  To  be  .sure,  the 
celebrated  interstate  commerce  bill, — famous  for  hav- 
ing accomplished  so  little, — was  aimed  at  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  great  railroad  men  ;  but  in  the  final  de- 
cision of  all  such  ca.ses  in  that  country  the  offenders 
against  the  law  deemed  worthy  of  punishment  have 
not  been  the  rich  and  powerful  framersof  the  laws.    At 
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any  rate,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  feels 
himself  conipeteut  to  deal  with  the  millionaires  and 
multimillionaires  who  for  so  long  a  time  have  under- 
stood liow  to  represent  their  interests  as  those  of  the 
industry  and  trade  of  the  middle  classes.  Well-man- 
aged syndicates  plaj-  into  the  hands  of  the  great  trusts 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  in  the  trusts  all  industrial 
and  commercial  independence  is  absorbed,  and  we  who 
have  already  heard  of  the  American  trust  system  as 
something  particularly  commendable  have  double  cause 
to  observe  and  profit  by  these  developments  in  America." 

With  the  Russian  Troops  En  Route  to  Man- 
churia.— A  writer  in  the  Revue  Bleue,  who  discusses 
the  military  activity  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad, 
describes  the  provisioning  and  equipment  of  the  troops 
dispatched  to  the  far  East  as,  in  general,  quite  ade- 
quate. As  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  troops 
whom  he  saw  on  several  occasions,  he  declares  that 
what  impressed  the  observer  was  their  calm  tranquil- 
lity. They  are  phlegmatic,  care-free,  and  resigned.  Even 
the  married  men,  he  says,  show  no  signs  of  care  or  wor- 
riment.  When  a  train  makes  a  stop  they  group  them- 
selves about  the  ends  of  the  cars  and  sing  popular  songs, 
some  of  them  dancing  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
others.  They  talk  continually  about  the  war,  but  their 
conversation  is  generally  a  wish  that  the  Japanese  had 
not  begun  the  war,  or  at  least  that  they  had  waited 
until  Port  Arthur  might  have  been  made  absolutely 
impregnable.  The  Russians,  says  this  writer,  in  con- 
clusion, have  proven  that  they  know  how  to  build  a 
transcontinental  railroad  and  to  transport  and  main- 
tain thousands  of  troops  thousands  of  miles  from  home, 
but  they  have  also  shown  that  they  positively  do  not 
know  how  to  get  ready  in  time  for  the  emergency. 

To  Lessen  the  Publication  of  Criminal  Ne^vs. 

—In  the  Rassegna  Nazionale  (Florence),  F.  Romorino 
calls  attention  to  a  movement  inaugurated  by  Pro- 
fessor Cian,  of  Pisa,  in  the  Oiornale  d''Italia,  against 
what  in  America  is  called  "yellow  journalism," — that 
is,  the  printing  of  details  of  crimes  and  writing  about 
criminals  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  sympathy  or  ad- 
miration for  them  rather  than  condemnation,  and  to 
suggest,  if  not  the  repetition  of  such  crimes,  at  least  a 
tolerance  that  defeats  justice  and  injures  moral  stand- 
ards. Petitions  headed  with  a  declaration  that  the 
signers  wish  some  check  put  upon  the  chronicling  of 
crime  are  sent  out  in  Italian  magazines  and  circulated 
in  other  ways. 

The   Growth   of  International   Arbitration. — 

Sir  John  Macdonell,  writing,  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury for  April,  on  the  international  arbitrations  of  the 
century,  says:  "Looking  back  on  the  arbitrations  of 
last  century,  they  are  seen  not  to  be  detached  incidents 
in  its  history.  We  witness  the  formation  of  a  new  in- 
stitution, a  new  organ  for  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween states,  with  functions  of  its  own  ;  an  evolution 
not  unlike  that  which  created  ages  ago  in  most  coun- 
tries tribunals  for  the  settlement  of  domestic  disputes. 
The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  gave  the  world 
permanent  embassies,  permanent  means  of  conducting 
intercourse  between  nations.  The  eighteenth  century 
at  its  close  gave  the  rudiments  of  a  rational  law  of 


neutrality.  The  nineteenth  gave  international  arbitra- 
tions, which,  in  the  words  of  William  Penn,  tend  not  a 
little  '  to  the  rooting  up  of  wars  and  planting  peace  in  a 
deep  and  fruitful  soil.'" 

The  Pan-Celtic  Movement. — Considerable  im- 
petus has  been  given  during  recent  years  to  the  pan- 
Celtic  movement.  In  Ireland,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Brittany,  the  racial  consciousness  has  manifested  itself 
with  increasing  force.  A  French  writer,  J.  G.  Prud'- 
homme,  writing  in  the  Revue  Bleue,  declares  that  to- 
day pan-Celtism  represents  a  population  of  3,600,000. 
Of  these,  2,200,000  are  in  Great  Britain,  and  1,400,000  in 
Brittany.  M.  Prud'homme  sees  in  the  Welsh  eisteddfod, 
or  national  gatherings  for  musical  and  oratorical  con- 
tests, the  most  rational  and  desirable  manifestation  of 
this  pan-Celtic  movement.  Neither  France  nor  Great 
Britain,  he  declares,  can  find  fault  with  such  evidences 
of  racial  pride  and  desire  for  the  cultivation  of  ven- 
erable artistic  tongues. 

Alcohol  and  Hypnotism. — The  editor  of  La  Re- 
vue''s  scientific  section.  Dr.  L.  Caze,  has  a  paragraph  on 
"Alcoholism  and  Hypnotism."  The  disease  of  drunk- 
enness, he  declares,  is  now  being  treated  by  hypnotism 
in  Russia.  The  well-known  French  doctor,  Legi-ain,  has 
made  this  practice  the  subject  of  an  interesting  com- 
munication to  the  French  Society  of  Hypnology  and 
Psychology.  The  Russian  Government,  he  declares, 
has  established  dispensaries  in  a  number  of  the  cities, 
among  them  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kiev,  Saratof, 
and  Astrakhan,  in  which  so-called  incurable  drunkards 
by  the  hundred  are  treated  by  this  hypnotic  method. 
Liquor  is  kept  from  them  during  the  cure,  and  they 
are  informed  that  they  do  not  want  to  drink  any  more. 
They  are  followed  for  some  time  by  the  care  of  the  doc- 
tors, and  the  treatment  is  said  to  have  already  had 
very  happy  results. 

The  Real  Founders   of  the   British   Navy. — A 

writer  on  "  The  Tudors  and  the  Navy  "  {in  the  Quarterly 
Review)  brings  to  light  the  startling  fact  that  the  Eng- 
li.sh  navy  owes  more  to  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. 
than  to  Elizabeth.  Henry  VII.  dared  to  be  insular,  and 
in  renouncing  the  traditional  claim  on  French  territory 
committed  the  country  to  a  maritime  career  and  gave 
a  naval  bias  to  our  history.  The  navy  board  was  estab- 
lished in  1546.  Henry  VIII.  fashioned  the  navy  with 
which  Elizabeth  fought  Spain,  and  opened  a  new  era  in 
naval  tactics  by  arming  his  ships  with  heavy  guns. 
The  warship,  instead  of  a  platform  for  land  battles 
fought  at  sea,  became  a  mobile  gun-carriage. 

The  Early  Life  of  the  Present  Pope. — In  the 

latest  installment  of  the  life  of  Pope  Pius  X.  which  is 
now  appearing  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  we  are  informed 
that  the  Pontiff's  early  life  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
full  of  hardships,  which  have  left  an  impression  on  his 
features  and  his  naode  of  life ;  and  he  has  had  the  good 
taste  to  preserve  the  simplicity  of  his  youth  amid  all  the 
pontifical  ceremonial  which  his  present  position  of  dig- 
nity imposes.  Having  been  severe  to  himself,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  be  exacting  toward  others  in  the  service 
of  the  Church  ;  he  does  not  permit  resistance  or  tem- 
porizing. 
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IT  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discern  with  any 
clearness  of  outline  the  dominant  movements — if 
movements  there  be — in  contemporary  fiction.  Yet  the 
literary  historian  of  the  future  will  necessarily,  in  self- 
defense,  be  forced  to  classify  in  some  way  the  enormous 
mass  of  books  which  at  a  glance 
seems  quite  heterogeneous.  We 
need  not,  however,  let  the  dif- 
ficulties of  that  hypothetical  gen- 
tleman oppress  us.  The  Eliza- 
bethan knew  nothing  of  the 
"Tragedy  of  Blood,"  or  of  the 
"  Romantic  Comedy  ; "  we  know 
nothing  of  the  "American  Prob- 
lem Novel,"  "The  Stevensonian 
Romance,"  the  "Novel  of  the 
Wild  ; "  or,  at  least,  we  are  only 
vaguely  conscious  of  such  class- 
es or  groups.  The  literary  his- 
torian of  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury will  see  these  movements 
quite  clearly,  as  well  as  others 
that  do  not  even  suggest  them- 
selves to  us.  The  satiric  imagina- 
tion, indeed,  may  even  delight 
itself  with  the  vision  of  future 
post-graduate  students  writing 
doctorial  dissertations  on  "Am- 
erican Novels  of  the  Anthony- 
Hope  Type  from  1890-1910,"  or, 
with  the  supersubtle  specializa- 
tion to  which  the  academic  mind 
tends,  on  "  Kiplingesque  Short 
Stories  by  Natives  of  Indiana  in 
the  First  Quarter  of  the  Twenti- 
eth Century." 

But  if  we  could  view  the  fic- 
tion of  our  own  time  objectively 
enough,  if  we  could  assume  to- 
ward it  the  juster  and  sterner 
attitude  of  future  critics,  how 
much  more  fruitful  and  how 
much  less  painful  a  task  would 
the  criticism  of  books  become. 
At  present  we  pick  up  a  volume 
— one  here,  one  there — and  pro- 
duce the  desired  quantity  of 
"  copy."  In  literature  alone  could 
such  a  nerveless  method  of  pro- 
cedure be  tolerated.  But  sup- 
pose the  reviewer  said  to  himself: 
"I  have  here  a  novel  belonging 
to  the  American  problem-novel 
type;  variety,  'Negro-Problem.' 
Hence,  the  main  theme  of  the 
book  is  specific,  temporary,  geo- 
graphical.  Does  it  contain 
enough  of  the  eternal,  of  vital, 
human  things,  their  tears  or 
laughter,  to  outweigh  its  more  immediate  and  merely 
ephemeral  appeal  ?  No  ;  then  it  need  not  be  noticed." 
Vain  dream!  Review  one  book  in  a  hundred?  And 
how,  if  you  please,  is  the  reviewer  to  live,  and  shall  the 


seventh-rate  novelist  be  forsaken  and  his  children  beg 
bread  ?  No  doubt.  Let  us  encourage  the  production 
of  fiction  as  heretofore.  Let  it  increase  in  more  than 
geometrical  ratio,  as  it  has  done  within  the  last  half- 
century.     Let  us  read  and  review  until  our  mental  fiber 


MRS.    HUMPHRV   WARD-. 

(Mrs.  Ward's  latest  novel,  "  The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe,"  is  noticed  on  the 
following  ijage.) 


is  completely  relaxed  and  our  very  power  of  critical 
recti tu(l(;  is  lost.  Then  shall  we  read  and  review  with- 
out twinges  of  conscience  and  be  contented  in  scrciila 
sccodoruni  ! 
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REPRESENTATIVE   BRITISH   FICTION. 

Mrs.  Humphry  "Ward  possesses  not  only  sincerity  and 
strength,  not  only  narrative  and  di-aniatic  power, — all 
qiialities  far  commoner  than  they  are  thought  to  be, — 
but  she  puts  into  her  books  that  "  fundamental  brain- 
work"  which  at  once  and  unmistakably  rai.ses  a  new 
novel  from  her  hand  above  the  glaring  emptiness  of  the 
horde  of  contemporary  and  temporary  novelists.  It 
cannot  be  said  of  Mrs.  Ward  that  she  "sees  life  steadily 


MAURICE   HEWLETT. 

and  sees  it  whole  ; "  nor  even,  perhaps,  that  she  sees  it 
as  steadily  as  she  did  when,  long  ago,  she  wrote  "The 
History  of  David  Grieve,"  and  dealt  with  problems  and 
passions  more  elemental  than  she  has  done  of  late. 
Nevertheless,  the  .story  of  William  Ashe  and  of  his  fatal 
marriage  to  Lady  Kitty  Bristol  is  one  of  the  few  stories 
of  which  a  measure,  at  least,  of  endurance  may  be  pre- 
dicted. Like  all  of  Mrs.  Ward's  book.s,  "The  Marriage 
of  William  Ashe"  (Harpers)  is  rich  in  a  multitude  of 
living  characters.  But  neither  these  nor  (as  has  been 
erroneously  suppo.sed)  the  problem  of  William's  attitude 
toward  his  wife  lend  the  book  its  vital  significance. 
That  resides  chiefly,  if  not  alone,  in  the  character  of 
Lady  Kitty  Bristol.  She  was  a  child  of  genius  pre- 
de.stined  to  genius  and  waywardness  and  to  immortal 
childhood.  She  was  untrue  to  her  husband  not  through 
passion,  nor  was  she  unkind  through  any  hardness  of 
heart.  She  was  one  of  those  rare  being.s, — infinitely 
adorable  and  pitiable  at  once, — whose  souls  do  not  feel, 
until  too  late,  the  inexorableness  of  things.  But  to 
her,  too,  came  at  last  the  deeper  vision.  "Oh,  what 
pain  there  is  in  the  world,  William  !  What  pain] 
ThaVs  what  I  never  kneiv."  And  then  she  died,  for 
her  nature  was  not  made  to  realize  pain  or  to  feel  it. 
As  for  William,  he  did  his  best,  and,  doing  it,  he,  like  so 
many  men,  "killed  the  thing  he  loved." 

To  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  as  to  Th6ophile  Gautier, 
"the  visible  world  exists."    The  sight  of  beauty  is,  in 


his  eyes,  its  savor  upon  his  tongue.  In  the  deliberate 
flow  of  his  golden  sentences,  he  tells  us  not  only  of  dawn 
and  sunset,  spring  or  summer,  ))ut  of  jewels  and  gorgeous 
raiment,  and  of  all  the  pageantry  of  foi'gotten  years. 
To  do  this  he  chooses  the  Middle  Ages  as  his  province. 
He  chooses  them,  too,  becau.se  he  can  find  there  the  play 
of  sheer  passion,— of  hunger,  hate,  and  love.  Love  is 
the  burden  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  stories, — not  love  as  depicted 
by  the  modern  lady  novelist^  but  the  great  primitive 
desire  that  clutches  a  man's  thi-oat  and  races  in  the 
current  of  his  blood  ;  sensual,  if  you  will,  but  trans- 
figured and  transformed  through  the  power  of  beauty. 
Four  "  Fond  Adventures  "  are  related  in  Mr.  Hewlett's 
new  volume  (Harpers), — one  of  old  Provence,  one  of  the 
Canterbury  Pilgrims,  and  two  of  Italy  "before  the  days 
of  Dante  and  his  friend  Giotto."  The  first  and  third 
adventures  are  the  more  remarkable.  In  the  first,  we 
learn  how  the  proud  Provengal,  Lady  Saill,  was,  by  her 
own  cruelty  and  the  fortune  of  war,  brought  low.  Her 
white  feet  bled  in  the  snow  ;  she  knew  cold  and  hunger, 
and  learned,  incidentally,  that  the  poor  minstrel  loved 
her  better  than  the  great  lords  who  sang  so  niarvelousiy 
of  their  love.  And  thus  to  Guillem  was  given  "  the 
heart's  key."  More  pitiful  for  its  sad  ending  is  "Bu- 
ondelmonte's  Saga,"  for  Buoudelmonte  and  Piccarda, 
the  spotless,  burned    toward  each  other  instinctively 


EDEN    PHII.LPOTTS. 

and  inevitably,  and  the  lover  was  swiftly  slain  in  the 
broil  of  Florentine  factions.  But  it  really  matters  little 
what  subject  Mr.  Hewlett  chooses.  His  style,  his  vision, 
his  passion, — these  are  always  there. 

And  yet  one  should  not  care,  perhaps,  to  linger  too 
long  amid  the  heated  passions  and  brilliant  pageants  of 
Mr.  Hewlett's  world,  but  turns  gladly  to  "The  Secret 
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Woman"  (Macmillan),  the  latest,  and  assuredly  the  best, 
novel  of  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts.  Here  we  are  far  from  any 
ardors  of  the  South.  A  stern  sky  bends  over  the  Devon 
country,  the  swift  winds  blow  over  the  solemn  hills, 
and  Nature  has  lent  something  of  her  own  austerity  to 
the  soul  of  man.  This  is  no  home  of  facile  sinning. 
Righteousness  and  repentance,  strength  and  self  con- 
trol, are  native  here.     The  sin  of  Anthony  Red  vers  was 


THE  BARONESS  VON   HUTTEN. 

merely  one  of  sense.  For  to  him  that  silent  woman 
who  was  his  wife  was,  for  all  her  coldness,  before  and 
above  all  other  women.  But  Ann,  though  she  faltered 
a  moment,  could  not  at  last  forgive.  Yet  she  did  not 
mean  to  slay  her  husband.  From  that  event  on,  how- 
ever, the  tragedy  moves  on  unbrokenly  and  impres- 
sively. Ann  Red  vers  and  Salome  Westaway,with  whom 
Anthony  had  sinned,  and  Ann's  sons, — all  ai*e  in  the 
grip  of  fate.  It  is  a  Greek  tragedy  upon  the  Devon  hills, 
beautiful  and  austere.  One  reconciling  touch  comes  at 
the  end.  For  the  silent  woman  has  glimpses  of  a  mercy 
that  is  beyond  justice,  and  forgives,  even  as  she  would 
be  forgiven.  "The  Silent  Woman"  is  not  unfittingly 
inscribed  to  Mr.  Swinburne. 

The.se  three  books, — the  most  noteworthy  of  the  sea- 
son's output  of  British  fiction, — belong  distinctly  to  the 
realm  of  literature  proper  rather  than  to  that  of  jour- 
nalistic story-telling.  In  regard  to  the  majority  of 
books,  such  an  assertion  would  be  hazardous,  though 
one  should  like  to  make  it  of  "Pam,"  by  the  Barone.ss 
Bettina  von  Hutten  (Dodd,  Mead).  The  trouble  with 
Pam  is  that,  with  all  her  bewildering  charm,  both  as 
child  and  as  woman,  one  cannot  avoid  suspecting  her 
of  being  a  brilliant  impossibility.  Doubtless  she  had  a 
right  to  be  strange,  seeing  that  her  parents  were  not  mar- 
ried and  were  yet  brave  and  strong  enough  to  be  absurd 
ly  happy  together,  and  thus  added  another  demoraliz- 


ing example  to  the  flourishing  of  the  wicked.  The 
illegality  of  her  parents'  relations  to  each  other  was 
never  concealed  from  Pam.  Thus,  her  remarkable 
character  and  intellect  gained  something  strange,  ex- 
otic, exquisite.  And  yet,  though  Pauline  Yeoland  and 
Guy  Sacheverell  were  truly  happy,  though  Pam, — fruit 
of  that  irregular  union, — grew  up,  for  all  her  petu- 
lance, to  be  strong  and  wise  and  good,  though  the 
Bai-oness  von  Hutten  disclaims  all  moralizing  aims, 
there  is  but  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  story. 
Marriage  may  be  an  evil  necessity,  but  a  necessity  it  is. 
Ravaglia,  the  Italian  actress,— whose  tragic,  gracious 
figure  is  drawn  in  some  of  the  best  pages  of  the  book, — 
felt  this.  Even  Pam  came  to  feel  it  at  last.  It  is  vain 
to  battle  against  the  accumulated  instinct  of  innumer- 
able generations,  and  when  even  the  man  whom  she 
loved  insulted  her,  Pam  said:  "I  know  that  people 
must  marry,  so  that  their  daughters  can  bear  their 
fathers'  name,  and  not  be  hurt  like  this."  One  hopes 
that  somehow,  somewhere,  Pam  found  the  happiness 
she  deserved. 

With  "Lady  Penelope,"  by  Morley  Roberts  (L.  C. 
Page),  witty  and  ingenious  as  the  book  is,  we  descend 
to  the  plane  of  the  more  or  less  frankly  ephemeral. 
Lady  Penelope,  afflicted  with  great  wealth,  a  plentiful 

lack  of  humor,  and 
Earnestness  (with  a 
capital  E),  sets  out 
upon  new  paths  to 
m  a  t  r  i  m  o  n  y.  Her 
plan  is,  first,  to  re- 
form and  chasten 
"the  horde"  of  her 
suitors,  and  then  to 
marry  one  of  its  mem- 
bers secretlj'.  It  is 
all  very  amusing. 
The  characters  of  the 
gentlemen  in  Pene- 
lope's train  are  vivid- 
ly outlined  and  differ- 
entiated. The  boy, 
Bob,  is  capital  fun, 
and  so  Is  the  duchess. 
But  only  the  verbal 
wit  has  delicacy ;  the 
rest  is  caricature. 
Rufus  Q.  Plant,  for 
example,  comes  perilously  near  the  obvious  comic-paper 
American.  But  "Lady  Penelope"  will  fill  the  prover- 
bial idle  hour  with  very  genuine  amusement. 

Mr.  E.  Philips  Oppenheim  is  not  content  to  do  things 
by  halves.  The  ramifications  of  his  mystery  are  stag- 
gering. "The  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin  "  (Little,  Brown) 
appears  upon  the  stage  with  a  limp,  a  white  Henri 
Quatre,  an  air  of  ruthlessness  and  cold  cruelty.  One 
suspects  a  twentieth-century  Mephistopheles.  But  Mr. 
Sabin  turns  out  to  be  only  a  fanatical  adherent  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  who  by  a  mad  and  impossible  series 
of  international  complications  would  force  Germany  to 
invade  France  and  restore  the  dynasty  of  her  ancient 
kings.  It  is  all  glaringly  impossible,  yet  not  without 
power  or  real  fascination.  Mr.  Oppenheim  has  no  dif- 
ficulty in  holding  or  convincing  his  reader, — if  only  for 
an  hour. 

"An  Act  in  a  Backwater,"  by  E.  F.  Benson  (Apple- 
tons),  is  a  novel  which  starts  out  admirably  and  ends  in 
sheer  vacuity.     A  keen,  satiric  vision  went  to  the  crea- 


LADY  PENELOPE  BRADING. 

(Frontispiece  reduced.) 
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tion  of  that  swaggei-ing  liar.  Colonel  Raymond,  his 
weary  wife,  and  equally  weary  children.  Tlie  logical 
outcome  of  Raymond's  career  should  have  been  a  grim 
exposure  at  tlieiiandsof  his  "noble  relatives."  Instead, 
Mr.  Benson  drops  the  thread  of  his  powerful  narrative 
sjjtire  and  gives  us  a  love-story  like  a  hundred  otliers, — 
old  village  maidens  and  patlietic  deatli.  But  Colonel 
Raymond  deserves  to  be  remembered. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  volume  more  refreshing 
than  '"Mr.  Pennycock's  Boy,"  by  J.  J.  Bell  (Harpers). 
Here  are  neither  impossible  romance  nor  pseudo-sub- 
tlety, but  simple  happenings  in  very  simple  lives,  related 
with  such  humor,  such  cliarm,  such  human  kindliness, 
as  to  rank  Mr.  Bell  witli  the  other  living  masters  of 
Scotch  fiction, — witli  Barrie  and  Crockett.  The  stories 
in  ''Mr.  Pennycock's  Boy*'  are  all  quite  brief.  Many 
of  them  deal  with  the  children  of  the  Glasgow  streets  ; 
in  all  of  them,  cliildren  occur.  Mr.  Bell,  like  Steven- 
son, has  remembered  his  own  childhood.  He  still  feels 
the  poignancj'  of  its  small  griefs,  the  keenness  of  its 
joys,  and  the  children  whom  he  creates  through  mem- 
ory and  imagination  will  recall  to  every  reader  his  own 
childhood. 

Tlie  heroine  of  "The  Vicissitudes  of  Evangeline," 
bj'  Mrs.  Elinor  Glyn  (Harpers),  has  red  hair,  green 
eyes,  black  lashes,  and  closes  her  career  as  that  of  an 
"Adventuress."  She  ends  up  by  making  a  more  or  less 
conventional  marriage.  Evangeline  almost  deserved  a 
better  fate,  at  least,  as  a  heroine  in  fiction.  The  story 
is  witty,  fluent,  and  amusing. 

BRITISH    HUMOR. 

Whether  Mr.  Zangwill  is  a  great  humorist  remains 
to  be  seen.  But  he  assuredly  possesses  one  of  the 
great  humorist's  qualifications, — inexhaustilile  fertility. 
There  are  not  many  books  in  any  language  that  for 
sheer  richness  of  liumorous  invention  surpass  "The 
Celibates'  Club"  (Macmillan).  Of  course,  the  bachelors 
in  the  bachelors'  club, 


and  the  old  maids  in 
"The  Old  Maids' Club," 
are  all,  at  last,  crushed 
under  the  pitiless  heel 
of  m  a  t  r  i  m  o  n  y .  In 
thirty-two  stories,  Mr. 
Zangwill  tells  us  how 
they  succumbed,  and 
though  the  stories  vary 
in  interest,  the  reader 
will  probably  not  care 
to  miss  a  single  one. 
As  in  the  work  of  all 
humorists  who  really 
count,  thei-e  is  here  pro- 
found seriousness  be- 
neath much  that  seems 
lightest  fooling.  There 
is  a  tragedy,  in  fact,  in 
"The  Fall  of  Lsrafel." 
For  lsrafel  Mondego 
had  a  genius  for  sing- 
ing comic  songs,  and  by  life's  irony  w'ls  forced  to  ladle 
out  sentimentality,  which  his  soul  abhorred,  to  widows 
and  spinsters,  who  adored  his  songs,  his  eyes,  and  his 
mustache.  Equally  serious  at  bottom  is  "  The  Logic 
of  Love,"  the  story  of  a  divine  dream  nursed  shyly  for 
years  in  the  heart  of  a  colorless  man  of  science,  and 
realized  at  last.     It  is  needless  to  add  t  hat  all  the  stories 


Coyyriylit,  1905,  by  J.  E.  Purdy,  Boston. 
ISRAEL  ZANGWILL. 


OILBERT   K.   CHESTERTON. 


abound  in  wit  and  humor  in  detail,  and  that  some  of 
the  ver.ses  are  brilliant. 

Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  the  really  brilliant  English 
critic,  comes  for  the  second  time  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Golden  Calf,  a  i)rocess  which  in  the  case  of  the  modern 

author  means,  obvi- 
ously, that  he  has 
brought  out  his  second 
volume  of  fiction.  The 
humor  of  his  first  book, 
' '  The  Napoleon  of  Not- 
tingham Hill,"  was 
like  the  peace  of  God, 
— past  all  understand- 
ing. "The  Club  of 
Queer  Trades "  (Har- 
pers), utter  and  unre- 
deemed extravaganza 
as  it  is,  is  more  enjoy- 
able. To  give  away 
Mr.  Chesterton's  cen- 
tral idea  would  be  to 
give  away  all.  The 
reader,  if  he  is  not  too 
fastidious,  can,  how- 
ever, be  promi.sed  a  se- 
ries of  pleasant  shocks. 
But  the  author  of  "Varied  Types"  writing  "The  Club 
of  Queer  Trades  "  is  a  singularly  uuedifyiug  spectacle. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  AND  POLITICS. 

All  critical  epithets  have  been  so  sorely  overworked 
that  at  last  one  hesitates  to  use  them.  Yet  there  is  no 
word  but  charm  with  which  to  describe  the  quality  of 
"Tommy  Carteret,"  by  Justus  Miles  Forman  (Double- 
day,  Page).  The  infinite  charity  that  is  the  best  fruit 
of  deep  experience  breathes  from  these  pages,— the 
charity  that  forgives  everything  because  it  understands 
everything.  Thus,  Mr.  Forman  has  no  bitter  word  for 
that  hopeless  superannuated  philanderer,  "old  Tommy 
Carteret,"  who.se  burden  of  guilt  "young  Tommy"  as- 
sumes, because  "Carteret  never  failed  Carteret."  For, 
as  young  Tommy  says  to  himself  repeatedly,  "A  man 
is  no  stronger  than  he's  made."  Hartwell,  the  outraged 
husband,  believing  in  young  Tommy's  guilt,  decrees 
that  he  shall  go  into  the  wilderness.  Thus,  Tommy 
buys  silence  for  his  father's  sake  and  Sybil's, — the  dear- 
est girl  in  tlie  world, — and  is  suddenly  driven  from  the 
open  gates  of  his  paradise  into  a  hell  for  soul  and  body. 
The  descriptions  of  Tommy's  life  in  the  wilderness,  of 
how  he  conquered  despair  again  and  again,  of  his  meet- 
ing with  Mariana,  a  hill  girl,  and  of  her  tragic  loye, — 
these  are  the  best  things  that  Mr.  Forman  has  yet  done 
in  fiction,  and  they  are  thoroughly  good.  One  fails  to 
see  quiuC  why,  when  Hartwell's  death  has  set  Tommy 
free,  he  should  be  followed  by  Mariana's  ghost,  why  this 
supernatural  phenomenon  should  prolong  the  story 
which  ended  logically  with  the  fact  that  Hartwell's 
heart  was  by  no  means  well.  But  one  is  disinclined  to 
quarrel  witli  a  book  that  unites  so  much  power  and 
charm,  so  much  insight  and  kindliness  and  truth. 

There  is  a  certain  hardness  of  outline,  a  certain  cold 
glitter,  about  "The  Orchid"  (Scribners),  Judge  Robert 
Grant's  latest  study  of  American  society.  Jjydia  Ar- 
nold, the  orchid,  sells  her  little  girl  to  her  husband  for 
two  millions  and  a  half,  in  order  thiit  she  may  live  in 
comfort  witli  the  man  whom  she  believes  to  love.  Why 
Lydia  Arnold  should  be  the  subject  of  a  story  is  not 
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clear.  She  is  only  a  rather  shallow,  rather  unscrupu- 
lous woman,  no  better  and  no  worse,  and  hardly  more 
interesting,  than  a  thousand  others.  The  glamour  of 
millions  cannot  veil  her  essential  insignificance.  Judge 
Grant's  sure  touch  and  craftsmanship  are  here,  but 
"The  Orchid"  is  hardly  a  woi'thy  successor  to  "The 
Undercurrent." 

"The  Fire  of  Spring,"  by  Margaret  Potter  (Apple 
tons),  is  a  notable  study  of  that  vital  subject,  woman's 
pre-marital  ignorance  of  her  future  functions  and  du- 
ties. To  be  very  severe  on  Mrs.  Merril  because  she 
gives  her  innocent  little  daughter  in  marriage  to  Van 
Studdiford  would  be  more  or  less  absurd.  Genteel 
poverty  is  a  very  harrowing  affliction,  and  it  is  silly  to 
expect  many  individuals  to  rise  above  the  current 
ethics  of  their  social  environment.  It  is  to  Mrs.  Mer- 
ril's  credit  that  she  felt  any  pangs.  Though  Charles 
van  Studdiford  turns  out  finally  to  be  a  thorough  gen- 
tleman, the  more  immediate  consequences  of  the  mar- 
riage are  tragic  enough.  Virginia, — glittering  little 
butterfly, — is  suddenly  in  the  hard  grip  of  woman's 
physical  travail.  Under  that  strain,  her  husband  rasps 
on  her,  and  she  irritates  him  so  intolerably  that  he 
strikes  her.  After  that  there  is  danger  of  the  .story  be- 
coming a  new  version  of  Paola  and  Francesca,  but  the 
tragedy  is  checked.  "The  Fire  of  Spring"  belongs  to 
the  very  best  in  the  season's  American  fiction. 

That  Wall  Street  has  its  possibilities  of  romance,  no 
intelligent  observer  can  doubt.  To  exploit  these  possi- 
bilities with  originality  and  verve  has  been  the  task  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Leffevre,  author  of  "The  Golden  Flood" 
(McClure,  Phillips).  The  basis  of  Mr.  Leffevre's  romance 
is  sound  enough.  The  suspicion — apparently  inevita- 
ble— that  here  was  a  man  in  the  world  who  could  pro- 
duce unlimited  quantities  of  gold  and  thus  depreciate 
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its  value  indefinitely, — this  suspicion  would  in  reality 
produce  just  such  startling  and  dramatic  effects  as  it 
does  in  Mr.  Lefevre's  story.  That  story,  however,  has 
more  than  its  element  of  uniqueness  to  recommend  it. 
The  studies  in  the  characters  of  great  financiers.  Gentile 
and  Jew,  are  of  unusual  vividness  and  verisimilitude. 

"  The  Walking  Delegate,"  by  Leroy  Scott  (Doubleday, 
Page),  is,  as  its  title  shows,  a  study  of  the  labor  union 
as  it  exists  to-day  in  this  country.     Mr.  Scott  joined  a 

union  himself  and 
studied  his  men  at 
close  range,  all  of 
which  would  not 
have  helped  him  had 
he  not  been  possessed 
of  true  creative 
power.  Buck  Foley, 
walking  delegate  and 
most  infamous  of 
conceivable  black- 
guards, is  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  vivid, 
and  almost  tangible 
characters  in  the  fic- 
tion of  recent  years. 
He  is  superbly  vigor- 
ous and  alive.  Hard- 
ly, if  at  all,  less  con- 
vincing are  the  other 
chief,  and  even  minor,  characters,  above  all  Tom 
Keating,  bitter  enemy  of  graft  and  tyranny,  who  fights 
the  good  fight  against  Foley.  Both  as  a  human  docu- 
ment and  as  a  work  of  art,  "The  Walking  Delegate" 
is  a  book  of  extraordinary  worth. 

"The  Digressions  of  Polly,"  by  Helen  Rowland 
(Baker  &  Taylor),  would  be  thoroughly  delightful  did 
Polly  not  remind  us  so  irresistibly  of  a  certain  Dolly 
who  digressed  years  ago  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope.  By  looking  more  closely,  it  will  be  discovered 
that  Polly  has  a  character  of  her  own,  perhaps  a  little 
deeper  and  more  real  than  Dolly's  was.  She  is  cer- 
tainly entertaining,  though,  perhaps  for  too  many 
pages. 

A  feeling,  quiet  and  unobtrusive  enough  for  the 
pathos  of  human  things,  lends  dignity  and  interest  to 
an  otherwise  not  remarkable  collection  of  stories,  "The 
Court-ship  of  a  Careful  Man,"  by  E.  S.  Martin  (Har- 
pers). The  stories  deal  with  familiar  aspects  of  New 
York  life,  and  hence  have,  to  the  "dwellers  in  Baby- 
lon," a  slightly  extrinsic  interest. 

"The  Purple  Parasol,"  by  George  Barr  McCutcheon 
(Dodd,  Mead),  is  the  story  of  a  yoiing  lawyer  who  is 
directed  to  follow  and  observe,  for  purposes  ot  criminal 
investigation,  a  lady  having  a  purple  parasol  and  various 
other  marks.  He  does.  But  tlie  woman  followed  turns 
out,  in  spite  of  the  purple  parasol,  as  not  the  woman  he 
should  have  followed.  The  ending  is  obvious.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cutcheon is  happier  when  in  "  Graustark,"  but  he  can 
hardly  stay  there  always. 

Miss  Frances  Aymar  Matthews  is  nothing  if  not 
prolific.  She  has  two  new  books  this  season.  "Billy 
Duane"  (Dodd,  Mead)  is  a  novel  of  city  politics,  love, 
and  various  other  necessary  and  constant  ingredients 
of  the  American  novel  of  the  day.  It  lacks  neither 
rapid  movement  nor  an  interesting  central  theme,  but 
is  written  in  an  irritating  staccato  style  (sentences  of  a 
few  words  set  off  in  separate  paragraphs),  which  makes 
it  liard  to  read. 
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A  really  deliglitful  stDi-y  by  the  same  autlior  is 
"The  Marquise's  Millions'"  (Funk  &  Watrnalls).  The 
old  French  ladies,  with  their  dream  of  the  coming  of 
the  "eighteenth  Louis,"  are  exceedingly  well  drawn, 
and  the  intrigue  of  the  American  heiress,  whose  lover 
impei-sonates  the  ''  king."  is  clever  and  well  carried  off. 
Equally  well  suggested  is  the  atmosphere  of  blind 
loyalty  and  ancient  memories  in  which  the  ladies  live. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Altsheler  Is,  perhaps,  the  most  admi- 
rable writer  of  political  fiction  in  this  country.  He 
really  pos.sesses  the  art  of  making  the  reader  feel  that 
the  great  game  is  worth  while, — that  it  is  not  ignoble 
or  utterly  void  of  romance.  In  "  Guthrie,  of  the 
Times"  which  was  noticed  in  these  pages,  Mr.  Alt- 
sheler treated  the  politics  of  the  State;  in  "The  Can- 
didate" (Harpers),  he  turns  his  attention  to  national 
issues.  The  book  is  nothing  more  than  the  story  of  the 
Presidential  campaign 
made  by  Grayson,  who 
was  ultimately  elected. 
And  that  story  is  told 
with  an  almost  prodi- 
gal display  of  intelli- 
gence and  of  power. 
That  last  night,  when 
Grayson,  his  family, 
and  his  friends  are  all 
awaiting  the  election 
returns,  and  the  ten- 
sion of  atmosphere  and 
mood  is  almost  unbear- 
able,— that  night  and 
its  scenes  are  genuinely 
meinorable,  as  truth 
and  as  fiction.  When 
our  politics  are  treated 
in  fiction  with  such 
largeness  of  view  and 

such  grasp  of  their  romantic  possibilities,  a  real  addi- 
tion to  the  better  class  of  American  literature  is  neces- 
sarily made. 

NOVELS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

In  "Constance  Trescott"  (Century  Company),  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell  has  painted,  with  immense  care  and 
elaboration,  the  full-length  portrait  of  a  woman.  Con- 
stance is  extraordinary  neither  for  beauty  nor  for  in- 
tellect. Her  character  is  interesting  merely  through 
the  abnormal  intensity  in  it  of  primitive  instincts, — the 
instinct  for  possession  and  the  instinct  for  revenge.  But 
a  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Constance 
and  her  young  husband,— ex-officer  in  the  Federal  army, 
— take  up  their  abode  in  a  small  Southern  city.  Here, 
at  the  end  of  a  fierce  legal  conflict,  George  Trescott  is 
shot  and  instantly  killed  by  Greyhurst,  opposing  coun- 
sel and  hot-blooded  Creole.  Greyhurst  puts  up  the  con- 
ventional plea  of  self-defense, — which  was  utterly  ab- 
surd here, — and  is  acquitted.  It  is  at  this  point  that  all 
the  hidden  power  and  passion  of  Constance's  soul  awake. 
Society  will  not  avenge  her  wrong ;  hence  she  must 
herself  avenge  it.  A  silent,  tragic  figure,  upheld  only 
by  her  indomitable  will,  she  moves,  ruthless  to  any  op- 
position, toward  her  end, — the  ruin  of  Greyhurst,  body 
and  soul.  That  end  accomplished,  she  becomes  a  .some- 
what peevish,  somewhat  selfish,  woman.  Impressive  as 
the  book  is,  one  wonders  inevitably  whether  Constance 
was,  after  all,  worth  this  expenditure  of  literary  power 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Mitchell. 


JOSEPH   A.   ALTSHEI.EK. 


"The  Master  Word,"  by  L.  H.  Hammond  (Macmil- 
lan),  is  a  study  of  certain  Southern  conditions,  almost 
terrible  in  its  austerity.  No  objection  can  be  made  to 
Mr.  Hammond's  judgment.  But  if  such  ethical  severity 
were  to  be  applied  to  all  men  and  their  sins  life  could 
not  continue.  In  such  a  world  as  this,  our  nature  being 
thus  and  not  otherwise,  we  should  rather  be  glad,  with 
Stevenson,  if  in  the  end  we  have  saved  some  rags  and 
tatters  of  manliness  and  honor,  and  can  point  to  some 
victories  amid  many  defeats.  Philip  Lawton  became 
the  father  of  a  mulatto  child, — a  thoroughly  bad  busi- 
ness, doubtless, — but  in  his  case  a  mere  momentary  sin 
of  sense.  This  very  fact  should  have  made  Margaret, 
his  wife,  forgive  him,  but  it  is  just  this  that  renders 
her  pitiless.  Philip  dies,  and  Margaret  sets  about  re- 
pairing irreparable  wrong.  Her  husband  has  given 
life  to  a  being  who  is  an  outcast  from  the  race  to  which 
she  belongs  by  nine-tenths  of  blood  and  all  of  instinct, 
and  who  recoils  with  horror  from  the  negroes  with 
whom  she  is  classed.  The  conflict  between  Virey,  the 
half-breed  girl,  and  Margaret,  who  has  no  answer  to 
that  terrible  indictment  of  a  life  having  been  given 
for  which  the  world  has  no  place, — this  conflict  Mr. 
Hammond  has  described  with  almost  painful  intensity 
and  passion.  "  The  Master  Word  "  is  a  book  that  stands 
far  above  the  average  of  contemporary  fiction. 

A  somewhat  more  conventional  novel  of  Southern 
life  is  "The  Ravenels,"  by  Harris  Dickson  (Lippin- 
cott),  but  the  book  contains  one  of  the  best  trial  scenes 
in  recent  fiction.  It  may  be  remarked,  passim,  that 
no  literary  genre,  since  the  Elizabethan  drama,  con- 
tains so  many  trial  scenes  as  the  modern  American 
novel, — a  fact  of  some  significance  and  one  worth 
.studying.  "The  Second  Wooing  of  Salina  Sue,"  by 
Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  (Harpers),  is  another  vol- 
ume of  those  sketches  of  negro  character  which  Mrs. 
Stuart  writes  so  sympathetically  and  well,  even  though 
one  at  times  suspects  her  of  attributing  feelings  to 
her  black  folks  of  which  the  latter  are  quite  innocent. 
The  somewhat  overworked  mill  problem  of  the  South 
furnishes  the  subject  of  "Amanda  of  the  Mill"  (Dodd, 
Mead),  an  interesting  but  rather  improbable  story  by 
Mrs.  Marie  Van  Vorst. 

THE  LIFE   LITERARY. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  "The  Letters  of  Theodora," 
by  Adelaide  L.  Rouse  (Macmillan),  may  not  appeal  to  a 
very  large  public.     The  public  to  which  it  does  appeal 

will  be  select  and 
worth  having. 
Theodora  is  "a 
sentimental  Tom- 
my in  petticoats." 
She  is  more  to  us, 
for  she  is  a  thor- 
oughly admirable 
study  of  the  liter- 
ary temperament 
as  it  exists  in 
America  to-day. 
So  true  to  the  facts 
of  life,  for  that 
small  class  of  men 
and  women  who 
earn  their  brejid 
by  the  sweat  of 
their  f  o  u  n  tain 
ADELAIDE  L.  ROUSE.  pens,  is  Tlieodora, 
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'her  friends  and  her  fortunes,  that  to  these  men  and 
women  the  book  will  have  an  exquisite  intimacy  of  ap- 
peal, at  least  through  memory.  But  the  book  is  more 
than  a  tale  of  dear  familiar  things  to  a  few.  Not  many 
things  in  contemporary  fiction  surpass  in  literary  value 
the  seventh  letter,  in  which  Theodora  tells  of  a  visit  to 
her  old  home,  or  the  scene  in  which  the  uncouth  Con- 
gressman to  whom  she  has  mistakenly  become  affianced 
receives  the  bitter  blow  of  losing  lier  with  so  much  gen- 
tleness and  strength.  If  "  The  Letters  of  Theodora"  is, 
as  it  seems  to  be,  almost  Miss  Rouse's  first  book,  work 
of  a  very  high  order  may  be  expected  of  her. 

TALES  OF  STRANGE  LANDS  AND  SEAS 

In  the  days  of  Baranof  and  Russian  possession,  Alas- 
kan life  wore  an  aspect  different  from  its  present  one. 
It  was  in  those  days  that  Fedor  Kirilovitch  Delarof 
passed  over  the  seas  with  Anna  Gregorovna,  learned 
with  sorrow  that  she  was  betrothed  to  another,  and  yet, 
in  honorable  fash- 
ion, won  her  for 
himself  at  last. 
These  details  real- 
ly do  not  matter 
very  miich,  seeing 
that  in  "The  Way 
of  the  North,"  by 
Warren  Cheney 
(Doubleday, 
Page),  we  come  at 
last  to  an  Ameri- 
can book  that  can 
be  enjoyed  for  its 
style  alone.  A 
harsh  critic  might 
say  that  Mr.  Che- 
ney has  read  his 
Stevenson  very 
closely.  That  does 
not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  sharp, 
swift,  clean-cut 
sentences  move 
with  a  rounded 

rhythm  that  is  a  perpetual  delight  to  the  inner  ear. 
"The  Way  of  the  North"  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  best- 
written  American  book  of  the  season. 

"Sons  o'Men,"  by  G.  B.  Lanca.ster  (Doubleday,  Page), 
is  a  volume  of  very  surprising  stories.  Mr.  Lancaster  is 
not  a  new  Kipling,  for  in  that  case  he  would  have  to  be 
•different ;  but  of  all  who  have  copied  that  master's  man- 
ner, he  has  certainly  succeeded  best.  Kipling's  sublime 
cocksureness,  his  equally  sublime  assumption  that  he 
has  probed  the  human  heart,  the  splendid  insolence  of  his 
syntax, — all  these  are  here  in  a  measure,  and  the  highest 
compliment  that  one  can  pay  Mr.  Lancaster  is  to  say  that, 
withal,  he  is  not  absurd.  The  stories  deal  with  the  men 
who  herd  and  shear  the  sheep  in  South  New  Zealand 
and  save  them  from  storm  and  snow  at  the  cost  of  hard- 
ships scarce  endurable.  At  times,  too,  the  native  plays 
a  part,  as  in  the  striking  "  Story  of  Wi,"  who  discovered 
with  scorn  the  hollowness  of  the  white  man's  profes- 
sions and  went  back  to  his  own  folk.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Lancaster  will  find  a  manner  of  his  own  in 
which  to  tell  his  stories  in  future,  which  is  saying  a 
good  deal,  even  though  it  is  on  the  side  of  style,  rich  or 
musical  or  subtle,  that  our  literature  seenu  weakest. 
Through  such  books  hope  grows  less  forlorn. 
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Another  volume 
of  Australian  sto- 
ries  is  "Stinga- 
ree,"by  E.W.  Hor- 
nung  (Scribners). 
It  is  not  by  any 
means  as  fresh  or 
as  striking  as 
"Sons  o'  Men." 
The  criminal 
who  is  something 
of  a  gentleman  is 
not  at  all  new  to 
fiction,  and  it  does 
not  greatly  matter 
wliether  he  carry 
on  his  graceful  op- 
erations in  Lon- 
don or  in  Mel- 
bourne. Still, 
' '  Stingaree  "js  un- 
doubtedly a  very 
engaging  .scamp, 
who  robs  with  zest 
and  puts  an  artis- 
tic finish  to  hold-ups.  But  his  exploits  hold  little  that 
is  memorable. 

"  Pardners,"  by  Rex  E.  Beach  (McClure,  Phillips),  and 
"The  Probationer,"  by  Herman  Whitaker  (Harpers), 
are  two  volumes  of  short  stories  dealing  with  the  life  of 
the  "frozen  North"  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska. 
The  stories  in  both  volumes  are  excellent,  but  .singu- 
larly lacking  in  literary  individuality.  It  would  be 
quite  possible  to  shuffle  them  at  will  without  causing 
the  most  careful  reader  even  a  slight  shock.  Especially 
thoughtful  and  well  wrought  are  "  The  Test"  in  "  Pard- 
ners "and  the  title-story  of  "The  Probationers."  But 
the  more  one  reads  books  such  a  these, — books  that 
deal  with  life  primitive  and  elemental, — the  more  one 
comes  to  see  how  Stevenson  and  Kipling  have,  apparent- 
ly, and  for  a  long  time  to  come,  set  not  only  the  note  of 
style  for  such  work,  but  also  its  intellectual  attitude. 

A  volume  of  thoroughly  good  and  amusing  stories  of 
many  seas  is  "Down  to  the  Sea,"  by  Morgan  Robert- 
son (Harpers).  Mr.  Robertson's  rarest  gift  is  undoubt- 
edly his  humor,  which  is  especially  visible  in  "Old  Man 
Finnegan," — a  real  creation,  not  to  be  ranked,  as  some 
have  foolishly  asserted,  with  such  indubitable  immor- 
tals as  Mulvaney,  but  very  real,  very  human,  and 
capital  fun. 

HISTORY  AND  ROMANCE. 

To  create  the  atmosphere  of  a  pa.st  age  vrithout  any 
of  the  trappings  of  the  historical  novel,  without  war  or 
rumors  of  war,  kings,  courts,  or  captains  ;  to  tell  of 
past  life  upon  a  storm-swept  country-side  of  luarsh  and 
island,  and  yet  to  convince  the  reader  inevitably  that 
these  things  happened  in  the  seventeenth  century, — 
this  is  assuredly  no  small  achievement  in  literary  art. 
Miss  Una  L.  Silberrad  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  her 
volume  of  stories,  "The  Wedding  of  the  Lady  of  Lov- 
ell "  (Doubleday,  Page).  Something  of  the  dream-spirit 
of  Norse  saga  and  folklore  dwells  in  the  stories,  so  full 
are  they  of  atmosphere,  of  poetry,  of  true  romance. 
Full  of  genuine  humanity,  too,  in  the  sturdy  figure  of 
Tobiah,  the  Dissenter;  in  the  figure  of  Priscilla,  who 
stole  from  her  stern  guardian's  house  on  a  May  morn- 
ing and  found  love;  of  Mr.  Smallpage's  John,  the 
bookseller's  apprentice,  dreaming  of   a  star-like  lady  . 
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who  was  not  for  him  :  of  the  beast-like,  superstitions 
men  of  the  marshes  who.  in  tlie  time  of  the  great  sick- 
ness, swore  that  tlie  Lady  Phacida  was  Clmma,  the 
Spirit  of  tlie  Plague.  If  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  cared 
less  for  color  and  pas- 
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sion,  more  for  the 
subtler  poetry  of 
mournful  Northern 
landscapes,  he  might 
well  have  written 
"The  Wedding  of  the 
Lady  of  Lovell." 

The  time  has  prob- 
ablj'  come  when  it  is 
no  longer  neces.sary  to 
notice  in  detail  the 
more  or  less  conven- 
tional historical  nov- 
el, even  when  it  is  as 
competent  and  as 
highly  recommended 
as  the  late  George  Gis- 
sing's  "Verauilda"' 
(E.  P.  Button).  Love 
and  intrigue  and 

clash  of  armor  still  entertain  a  numerous  public.  One 
need  not  recommend  these  elements  ;  to  deprecate  them 
is  hardly  worth  while.  "The  Golden  Hope,"  by  R.  H. 
Fuller  (Macmillan),  is  a  romance  of  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  not  without  signs  of  ability  and  interest. 
"Psyche,"  by  Walter  S.  Cramp  (Little,  Brown),  is  a 
romance  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  recalls  "Quo 
Vadis,"  and  turns  pale  in  comparison.  Judith  and  Hol- 
ofernes  form  the  subject  of  "Judith  Triumphant,"  by 
Thompson  Buchanan  (Harpers).  "In  the  Name  of 
Liberty,"  by  Owen  Johnson  (Century),  is  a  thousand- 
and-first  "Story  of  the  Terror,"  well  and  swiftly  told, 
and  probablj^  of  breathless  interest  to  the  unsophis- 
ticated mind.  "A  Prince  of  Lovers,"  by  Sir  William 
Magnay  (Little,  Brown),  is  a  Zenda  story  put  back  a 
hundred  years.  Undiscovered  German  principalities 
ai'e  said  to  bring  very  high  prices  now, — there  are  so 
few  left. 

Among  books  of  pure  romance,  the  season's  best  are, 
probably,  "The  Uryad,"  by  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy 
(Harpers).  In  a  forest  near  the  medieval  duchy  of 
Athens,   a  Dryad  meets  and  loves  a  charming  French 

prince,  soldier,  and  lov- 
er of  sjjringand  poetry. 
Thus,  a  faint  shimmer 
from  the  poetry  of  an- 
tique Greece  blends 
with  the  glitter  and  ro- 
mance of  chivalry.  The 
story  is  told  with  Mr. 
McCarthy's  usual  verve 
and  lightness. 

"Hurricane  Island" 
(Doubleday,  Page)  has 
been  truly  said  to  com- 
bine elements  belong- 
ing to  "The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda"  and  to  "Treas- 
ure Island."  The  result 
is  a  capital  romance  of 
love  and  piracy  and 
hairbreadth  escapes 
B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON.  vcry  couvinciugly  and 


delightfully  related.  Mr.  Marriott-Watson's  pirates  are 
singularly  good,  althovigh  Holgate,  admirable  villain 
that  he  is,  would  have  vanished  into  thin  air  at  one 
glance  of  Long  John  Silver's  eyes. 

"  The  Monk's  Treasure,"  by  George  Horton  (Bobbs- 
Merrill),  is  a  good  story  of  a  young  American  who  finds 
on  an  island  of  the  "shining  Cyclades," — where  he  has 
gone  for  crude  cream  of  tartar  for  his  uncle's  baking- 
powder  factory, — an  exquisite  Greek  servant  girl,  who 
turns  out  to  be  a  duchess,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  owner 
of  the  monk's  treasure.  Duchess,  treasure,  and  young' 
American  become  united  and  live  happily  ever  after. 

TERROR  AND  MYSTERY. 

With  the  stories  contained  in  "The  Return  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes"  (Scribners),  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has 
probably  closed  forever  the  chronicles  of  his  illustrious- 
(or  is  it  notorious  ?)  detective.  The  new  stories  are  not 
so  fresh  as  the  old,  not  so  ingenious,  nor  do  they  offer- 
that  full  measure  of  breathless  suspense  without  which 
the  fiction  of  crime  is  only  weariness  and  vexation. 
Given  the  now  stereotyped  method  of  Holmes,  it  hardly 
needed  him  in  per.son  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  "  Three 
Students,"  or  of  the  "Priory  School,"  or  even  of  the 
"Golden  Pince-nez,"  and  the  helpless  dullness  of  that- 
open-mouthed  man  of  straw.  Dr.  Watson,  becomes  more 
inexcusable  and  absurd  than  ever.  For  all  that,  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  enough  for  these  latest  stories,  oc- 
casioned by  the  return  of  Holmes,  and,  retrospectively,, 
for  the  whole  series  of  adventures  in  which  he  figures. 
These  form  a  series  of  detective  stories  preeminent  in 
that  somewhat  shady  kind  for  intelligence,  freedom 
from  vulgarity,  and  an  atmosphere  of  genuine  mystery 
and  terror. 

To  compare  Sherlock  Holmes  to  the  hero  of  "The 
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Millionaire  Baby,'"  by  Anna  Katharine  Green  (Bobbs- 
Merrill),  is  to  realize  how  great  a  man  he  really  was. 
Not  that  "The  Millionaire  Baby"  is  without  merit. 
The  mystery  is  complex  and  original,  but  the  detective 
who  unravels  it  is 
such  an  ass  that 
it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  believe  in 
his  success. 

A  very  much 
more  notable 
book  is  "Art 
Thou  the  Man  ? " 
by  Guy  Berton 
(Bobbs-Merrill). 
It  is  the  story  of 
a  brilliant  young 
lawyer  who  com- 
bines with  an  in- 
tensely intellect- 
ual temperament 
certain  fearful 
pathological  d  e  - 
sires  which  lead 
him  to  commit 
nameless  crimes. 
He  knows  him- 
self, as  a  human 
intelligence,  to  be 

innocent.  The  desires  are  not  his  to  control ;  they 
did  not  come  at  his  bidding  ;  and  yet  he  knows  that 
sooner  or  later  his  fate  must  overtake  him.  Given  an 
acquaintance  with  Krafft-Ebing  and  similar  works,  the 
problem  was  not  hard  to  find.  But  its  working  out 
amid  the  wild,  swift  life  of  Denver  lacks  neither  fresh- 
ness nor  power. 

When  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  is  frankly  and  simply  a  teller 
of  tales  he  is  entirely  delightful.  In  his  latest  volume 
of  stories  he  has  but  rarely  any  prophetic  or  scientific 
axe  to  grind.  His  stories  deal  witli  the  marvelous  un- 
der many  aspects,  but  always  in  the  light  of  his  half- 
joyous,  half-whimsical  humor.  "  Twelve  Stories  and  a 
Dream"  (Scribners)  will  not  lower  Mr.  Wells'  reputa- 
tion as  an  imaginative  writer,  which  his  previous  vol- 
ume probably  did. 

"A  Mortgage  on  the  Brain,"  by  A^incent  Harper 
(Doubleday,  Page),  is  a  singularly  interesting  study  of 
the  problem  of  dual  personality.  With  obvious  serious- 
ness, Mr.  Harper  holds  that  the  "Ego,"  as  conceived  by 
philosophy,  is  a  fiction  ;  that  human  personality  is  a 
much  more  fluid  and  unstable  thing  than  it  is  usually 
thought  to  be.  Around  this  thesis  Mr.  Harper  weaves 
a  strange  and  fascinating  web  of  incidents,  somewhat 
bewildering  in  its  shifting,  glimmering  improbability, 
but  none  the  less  suggestive  and  taking. 

In  "The  Tyranny  of  the  Dark"  (Harpers),  Mr.  Ham- 
lin Garland  has  succumbed  to  the  lure  of  the  mystical 
and  esoteric.  No  one  seems  able  to  escape  it.  Indeed, 
we  are  told  that  the  events  narrated  in  "The  Tyranny 
of  the  Dark  "  are  drawn  from  facts  within  Mr.  Garland's 
personal  experience  and  observation.  That  the  story  of 
Viola  Lambert— medium  against  her  will— lacks  genu- 
ine literary  attractiveness  or  convincingness  on  its  su- 
pernatural side,  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny.  Neverthe- 
les.s,  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Garland  should  have  lent  the 
authority  of  his  style  and  name  to  things  that  at  best 
are  unproved  and  hence  negligible,  and  at  worst  the 
humbug  of  swindlers  or  the  raving  of  people  whose  only 


place  is  that  of  clinical  material  to  a  specialist  in  dis- 
eased psychology. 

IN  DARKEST  RUSSIA. 

"  The  White  Terror  and  the  Red,"  by  Abraham  Cahan 
(A.  S.  Barnes),  is  a  book  that  impresses  one  with  its 
power,  competence,  and  fairness.  Mr.  Cahan  has  un- 
dertaken to  give  an  account  of  a  certain  most  interest- 
ing phase  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia, — 
the  spread  of  the  "underground"  propaganda  during 
the  seventies,— the  red  terror  of  revolution   and  the 


ABRAHAM   CAHAN. 

white  terror  of  the  ruthless  government.  As  a  novel, 
the  story  of  Prince  Boulatoff  does  not  rank  as  highly. 
It  is  as  a  profoundly  interesting  sociological  document 
that  the  public  may  thank  ^Ir.  Cahan. 

Mr.  Ezra  S.  Brudno,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  with 
7nore  intensity,  a  more  poignant  pity,  and  a  less  cool 
head.  Consequently,  "The  Little  Conscript"  (Double- 
day,  Page)  is  a  much  Tiiore  appealing  piece  of  literature 
than  "The  White  Terror  and  the  Red,"  but  not.  we 
suspect,  so  trustworthy  an  account  of  actual  condi- 
tions. There  is  enough  of  pity  and  terror,  siirely,  in 
"The  Little  Conscript."  Mr.  Brudno  has  .something  of 
the  pitiless  power  of  the  great  Russian  novelists.  This 
appears  far  more  in  the  character  of  the  peasant,  Aly- 
o.sha,  than  in  the  hero,  Pavel.  Pavel  merits  all  sym- 
pathy, but  he  is  just  a  shade  too  perfect.  But  Mr. 
Brudno's  work  deserves  generous  recognition.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Calian  had  first 
to  acquire  as  a  foreigu  tongue  the  language  iu  which 
tliey  now  write. 
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DUTCH    PICTURES. 
Mr.  Miiiirti'ii  .Maartens  has  painted  a  series  of  realistic 
tienre  pictures  in  "  M.v  Poor  Kelatious  "  (Appletons).    He 
lias  very  little  mercy  on  his  Dutch  peasants.    Their  life, 


MAARTEN   MAAKTENS. 

as  he  represents  it,  is  without  any  glimpses  of  things 
fair  and  of  good  report.  Greed  and  envy  and  lust  are 
its  dominant  factors.  Nor  does  Mr.  Maartens  care  for 
half-lights,  shadings,  or  suppression.  The  outlines  in 
his  pict;.ires  are  hard,  the  colors  definite  and  sharp. 
But  it  is  this  very  quality,  this  stern  truthfulness,  that, 
combined  with  a  no  less  stern  svippression  of  self,  gives 
the  stories  their  high  and  peculiar  quality.  One  may 
go  so  far  as  to  compare  them  to  De  Maupassant's,  though 
hardly  to  that  master's  best. 

A  STRONG  NOVEL  OF  MODERN  GERMANY. 

A  German  novel  the  sale  of  wiiich  reaches  200,000 
copies  is  something  unheard  of.  But  the  unheard  of 
has  happened,  and  the  novel  is  "  Jorn  Uhl,"  by  Gustav 
Frenssen,  Lutheran  pastor  in  a  Holstein  village.  (The 
very  competent  English  translation  is  by  F.  S.  Delmer. 
Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston.  Archibald  Constable,  Lon- 
don.) It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  this  novel, 
which  has  appealed  so  profoundly  and  immediately  to 
the  German  people,  is  powerful  rather  than  original, 
deliberately  thoughtful  and  carefully  wrought  rather 
than  striking ;  that,  finally,  it  is  the  culmination,  not 
the  creation,  of  a  genre.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  not 
even  the  central  theme  of  the  book  is  new.     Was  not 
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the  fate  of  Paul  in  Sudermanu's  "  Frau  Sorge"  very 
much  the  same  as  Jiirn's, — a  delicate  soul  born  out  of 
place  amid  this  hard  and  brawling  peasant  folk  ?  But 
Jorn,  unlike  Paul,  works  out  for  himself,  through 
peace  and  war,  sorrow  and  travail,  a  triumphant  sal- 
vation. The  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  its  style  (neces- 
sarily lost  through  translation),  severely  simple,  yet 
every  word  and  form  pregnant  with  associations  of  the 

Germanic  past ;  in 
its  rich  humanity  ; 
in  its  liberal  yet  by 
no  means  revolution- 
ary point  of  view. 
Strangest  of  strange 
things!  Upon  the 
surface,  this  modern 
Germany  seems  giv- 
en entirely  to  the 
worship  of  new  gods 
whose  p  r  o  p  h  e  t  is 
Nietzsche.  And  then 
comes  a  simple  Lu- 
theran parson,  writes 
in  simple  German 
words,  —  free  of  all 
modern  tricks  and 
turns, — the  story  of 
a  "deep  and  strong" 
man,  who  at  the  end 
of  years  of  weariness 
and  bitter  hardship 
says  :  "  To  have  faith 
is  everything," — faith,  that  is,  in  ultimate  good  and 
righteousness  and  mercy, — and  our  parson  takes  the 
land  by  storm,  is  ranked  with  Goethe,  and  the  "Mo- 
derneu"  at  Berlin  shake  their  heads!  In  this  fact  lies 
the  significance  of  "Jorn  Uhl,"  for  to  call  the  book 
great,  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  would  be 
an  obvious  exaggeration. 

A    MODERN   UTOPIA. 

Very  far  removed  from  such  fooling  as  "The  Food  of 
the  Gods"  is  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  latest  and,  as  he  tells  u.s, 
lastadventure  in  prophecy — "  A  Modern  Utopia"  (Scrib- 
ners).  The  book  is  an  essay  rather  than  a  romance,  or, 
as  the  author  would  have  it,  a  cross  between  the  two. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  an  admirable  piece  of  litera- 
ture and  a  book  of  unlimited  suggesti  veness.  It  is  all  the 
foreshadowing,  in  part,  of  an  immeasurably  far  ideal. 
This  Mr.  Wells  confesses.  Yet,  to  everj^  serious  thinker, 
certain  of  Mr.  Wells'  reforms  and  restrictive  measures 
will  seem  inevitable — sooner  or  later.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  overproduction  of  inferior  human 
material  must,  at  some  not  very  distant  day,  receive  a 
violent  check.  In  past  ages,  war  destroyed  the  unfit,  or 
pestilence,  or  hunger  ;  in  the  future,  the  unfit  must  not 
be  born.  Society  must  insist  on  limiting  pai'euthood  to 
the  healthy  and  intelligent.  Mr.  Wells'  exquisitely  at- 
tractive dream  of  the  "Samurai"  who  shall  be  the 
real  rulers  of  the  world  is  not  really  new, — many  have 
dreamed  of  a  rule  by  the  truly  excellent  alone, — but  he, 
for  the  first  time,  seems  to  bring  that  dream  nearer  the 
borders  of  reality.  As  literature  and  as  philosophy,  "  A 
Modern  Utopia"  is  Mr.  Wells'  masterpiece. 
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PROFESSOR  EDWARD  CHANNING. 


HISTORY  AND   BIOGRAPHY. 

PROFESSOR  EDWARD  CHANNING,  of  Harvard 
University,  is  the  author  of  a  new  "History  of 
the  United  States"  (Macmillan),  from  the  discovery  of 
America  to  the  close  of  tlie  nineteenth  century.  The 
first  volume,  which  has  just  appeared,  covers  the  period 

«  endingin  the  year 
1660.  In  his  treat- 
ment of  our  colo- 
nial history,  Pro- 
fessor Channing 
considers  the  col- 
onies as  parts  of 
the  English  Em- 
pire, and  as  hav- 
ing simply  pur- 
sued a  course  of 
institutional  evo- 
lution unlike  that 
of  the  branch  of 
the  English  race 
w  h  i  c  h  remained 
behind  in  the  old 
home  land  across 
the  Atlantic.  Be- 
lieving that  the 
most  important 
single  fact  in  our 
development  has 
been  the  victory 
of  the  forces  of  i;nion  over  those  of  particularism,  Pro 
fessor  Channing  traces  the  evolution  of  the  nation  as 
a  story  of  "living  forces"  always  struggling  onward 
and  upward  toward  that  which  is  better  and  higher  in 
human  conception.  Professor  Channing's  treatment  of 
the  colonies  and  their  social  institutions  is  interesting 
throughout,  but  is  especially  strong  in  those  chapters 
which  deal  with 
New  England. 

A  model  "Short 
History  of  Venice  " 
has  been  written  by 
Mr.  William  Roscoe 
Thayer  (Macmillan), 
who  for  many  years 
has  been  a  special 
student  of  Italian 
subjects,  and  to 
whom  the  story  of 
the  Venetian  Repub- 
lic has  especially  ap- 
pealed as  an  object- 
lesson  in  govern- 
ment. The  fact  that 
this  little  state  of 
three  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants 
was  able  to  establish 
a  colonial  empire  rel- 
atively larger    than  wir,LiAM  roscoe  thayer. 


the  British  Empire,  and  that  it  carried  on  a  commerce 
relatively  nioi'e  extensive  than  the  British  commerce 
lias  ever  been,  suggests  to  Mr.  Thayer  other  parallels 
between  Venice  and  England  which  add  not  a  little  to 
the  interest  and  effectiveness  of  his  treatment. 

"The  Aftermath  of  Slavery"  (Boston:  Small,  May- 
nard  «&;  Co.)  is  a  study  of  the  condition  and  environ- 
ment of  tlie  American  negro,  by  Dr.  William  A.  Sin- 
clair, himself  a  member  of  the  negro  race  who  was  born 
in  slavery.  This  book  gives  the  educated  negro's  own 
view  regarding  the  fitness  of  his  race  for  full  citizen- 
ship. It  contains  a  complete  recoi'd  of  the  civil  history 
of  the  American  negro,  showing  what  the  race  has  done 
for  the  country  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  what  the 
negro  has  accomplished  for  his  own  uplifting.  An  in- 
troduction is  contributed  by  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson. 


GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

Mr.  Gold  win  Smith's  "Memories  of  Gladstone,"  orig- 
inally published  by  Unwin  of  London,  has  been  im- 
ported by  the  A.  Wessels  Company.  In  tlie  opinion  of 
the  venerable  Canadian  writer,  Gladstone  was  "a  won- 
derful being,  physically  and  mentally,  —  the  mental 
part  being  well  sustained  by  the  physical."  Gladstone 
was  in  the  best  sense  a  man  of  the  people,  and  "as  an 
embodiment  of  some  great  qiuilities,  especially  of  loy 
alty  to  righteousness,  he  has  left  no  equal  behind  him."' 
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The  ancestors  of  William  H.  Prescott  had  lived  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  on  American  soil  before  the 
historian  was  Inirn.  They  liad  fought,  moreover,  to 
free  the  colonies  from  the  British  yoke.  Yet  the  autlior 
of  "The  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  almost  half  a  century 
after  his  death,  is  classed  among  "English  Men  of 
Letters."  There  is  nothing  in  Prof.  Harry  Tluirston 
Peck's  biographical  sketch  of  Prescott  (Macmillan)  to 
confirm  this  classification  ;  for  it  appears  from  this 
sketch  that  Prescott  was  a  very  good  American  indeed. 
By  common  consent  he  stands  in  the  first  rank  of 
American  historians,  and  the  fact  that  he  achieved  this 
eminence  in  spite  of  a  great  physical  affliction  has 
caused  his  name  to  be  doubly  honored  by  two  genera- 
tions of  Americans.  There  are  few  pages  in  American 
biography  more  inspiring  than  the  record  of  the  blind 
historian's  painfully  laborious  composition  of  history, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  "noctograph." 

The  latest  issue  of  the  "Literary  Lives"  which  Dr. 
W.  Robertson  NicoU  is  editing  for  the  Scribners  is  the 
volume  on  Ernest  Renan,  by  Dr.  William  Barry,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  also  prepared  the  volume  on 
Cardinal  Xewman.  The  career  of  the  famous  Fi-ench 
scholar,  author,  and  philosopher  is  considered  uuder 
these  heads  :  The  Breton  Peasant,  The  Eclipse  of  Faith, 
The  Scholar  in  Paris,  Galilee  and  Afterward,  In  St. 
Paul's  Footsteps,  Paris  and  Jerusalem,  Ecclesiastes  or 
the  Preacher,  and  Last  Days,  Death  and  Epitaph. 
While  admitting  the  massive  intellect  of  Renan  and  his 
astonishing  vitality.  Dr.  Barry  declares  that  it  was  a 
mind  which,  "looking  out  into  the  universe,  saw  noth- 
ing to  worship  but  its  own  powers,  and  which  ended  in 
absolute  negation." 

Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  the  geologist,  has  not  commonly 
been  classified  among  the  story-tellers,  but  his  volume 
of  "Scottish 
Reminiscences" 
( M a c m i  1 1  an  ) 
shows  us  that 
even  the  scien- 
tist whose  busi- 
ness is  chiefly 
with  the  rocks 
and  their  stratl- 
ficationmay  still 
liave  a  human 
side.  There  is 
abundance  of  in- 
formation  in 
these  recollec- 
tions,—  informa- 
tion about  live 
people  and  their 
interests.  What- 
ever may  be  our 
doubts  as  to  the 
existence  of  that 

evasive  entity  that  we  call  English  humor,  the  reader 
of  this  book  will  soon  be  convinced  that  the  quality  of 
the  Scottish  article  is  quite  beyond  question. 

THE   PANAMA  CANAL. 

Gen.  Henry  L.  Abbot,  U.S.A.  (retired),  has  written  a 
timely  volume  entitled  "  Problems  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal" (Macmillan).  In  1894,  General  Abbot  was  ap 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Comit6  Technique,  w'hich  was 
charged  with  collecting  the  data  upon  which  to  begin 
the  official  study  of  the  canal,  with  the  view  to  induce 
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GEN.   HENRY  L.   ABBOT. 


capitalists  to  undertake  the  completion  of  the  project. 
Four  years  later,  General  Abbot  visited  Panama  and 
made  a  personal  study  of  the  canal  and  the  Isthmus, 
and  remained  a  member  of  the  Comit6  Technique  until 

the  new  Panama  Ca- 
nal Company  sold  its 
property  to  the  United 
States,  in  1902.  In  pre- 
paring the  present 
work.  General  Abbot 
has  endeavored  to 
cover  every  essential 
element  bearing  upon 
the  construction  of  the 
best  ijossible  canal. 
Having  devoted  so 
many  years  to  a  tech- 
nical study  of  the  prob- 
lem, with  unusual  fa- 
cilities for  obtaining 
information,  General 
Abbot  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  write  an  excep- 
tionally helpful  trea- 
tise on  this  subject. 
The  four  problems 
with  which  he  deals  in  this  book  are  the  climate,  the 
Chagres  River  and  the  control  of  its  floods,  the  disposal 
of  the  rainfall,  and  the  question  of  the  level  of  the 
canal.  The  general  believes  that  if  proper  sanitary  pre- 
cautions were  taken  the  yellow  fever  may  be  minimized 
and  the  Isthmus  greatly  improved  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. His  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  control  of 
the  Chagres  River  is  the  creation  of  two  lakes, — one  at 
Alhajuelaand  another  at  Bohio, — to  hold  back,  between 
them,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cubic 
meters  of  flood-water.  The  rainfall  will  be  cared  for 
by  these  artificial  lakes,  and  by  others.  It  is  General 
Abbot's  opinion  that  a  canal  wholly  without  locks  is 
impracticable,  since  the  tidal  oscillation  on  the  Pacific 
(about  twenty  feet)  can  only  be  controlled  by  a  lake 
near  Miraflores. 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS. 

Two  little  volumes  on  subjects  of  great  social  impor- 
tance come  to  us  from  McClure,  Phillips.  These  are  Mr. 
G.  Lowes  Dickinson's  "  Religion  :  A  Criticism  and  a 
Forecast,"  and  Prof.  Felix  Adler's  "Marriage  and 
Divorce."  Mr.  Dickinson's  little  work  was  originally 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  Independent  Review,  of  Lon- 
don. These  articles  were  frank  and  definite  discussions 
of  the  relation  of  religion  to  knowledge.  Mr.  Dickinson 
has  a  clear  and  suggestive  style,  and  his  general  posi- 
tion may  be  indicated  by  a  sentence  inhisiutroduction. 
Assuming  a  lack  of  absolute  knowledge,  and  asking 
whether  thei'e  is  a  legitimate  attitude  toward  religion 
other  than  that  of  agnosticism,  Mr.  Dickinson  says : 
"I  have  wished  to  indicate  an  attitude  of  what  I  may 
call  active  expectancy, — the  attitude  of  a  man  who, 
while  candidly  recognizing  that  he  does  not  know  and 
faithfully  pursuing  or  awaiting  knowledge  and  ready 
to  accept  it  when  it  comes,  yet  centers,  meantime,  his 
emotional,  and,  therefore,  his  practical,  life  about  a 
possibility  which  he  selects  because  of  its  value,  its  de- 
sirability." Professor  Adler  delivered  two  lectures 
before  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  of  New  York, 
and  it  is  these  two  lectures  which  form  this  little  book. 
Professor  Adler  does  not  approve  of  divorce  for  any 
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cause  whatsoever ;    he  believes  separation   should   be 
permitted. 

A  unique  treatment  of  an  important  subject  is  Prof. 
Fredericlt  M.  Davenport's  study  of  "Primitive  Traits 
in  Religious  Revivals"  (Macmillan).  This  is  a  purely 
sociological  interpretation  of  revivals,  having  no  evan- 
gelistic bias  or  motive.  In  his  development  of  this 
theme  the  author  has  introduced  accounts  of  various 
revivals  of  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  such  as  the 
Scotch-Irish  revival  in  Kentucky,  in  1800,  the  Scotch- 
Irish  revival  in  Ulster,  in  1859,  and  the  New  England 
awakening  originating  with  Jonathan  Edwards.  There 
is  also  a  good  chapter  on  what  the  author  terms  the 
transition  period  in  the  United  States, — Nettleton, 
Finney,  and  Moody.  So  far  from  accepting  the  view 
that  the  religious  instinct  has  declined  in  this  country. 
Professor  Davenport  maintains  that  it  is  only  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that  it  has  come  to  its 
flower  in  American  colleges. 

What  could  be  more  timely,  in  view  of  the  discussion 
that  has  filled  so  much  newspaper  and  magazine  space 
for  several  months  past,  than  a  treati.se  on  the  modern 
system  of  life  insurance  ?  Mr.  William  Alexander  has 
adapted  his  book  on  "The  Life  Insurance  Company" 
(Appletons)  to  the  needs  of  the  average  business  or  pro- 
fessional man,  who  has  heretofore  had  to  rely  chiefly  on 
the  information  dealt  out  to  him  by  the  rival  agents,  who 
were  primarily  interested  in  securing  business  for  their 
respective  organizations.  It  is  a  simple,  straightfor- 
ward exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  all  sound 
insurance  is  conducted,  including  a  fair  and  impartial 
statement  of  those  facts  in  the  history  and  present 
inanagement  of  the  great  American  companies  which 
every  pi'ospective  policy-holder  should  know. 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Observer,  Dr.  John  Ban- 
croft Devins,  recently  made  a  tour  of  the  Philippines  to 
good  purpose.  His  book,  "An  Observer  in  the  Philip- 
pines "  (American  Tract  Society),  summarizes  what  he 
learned  about  social 
conditions  in  the  is- 
lands, giving  many 
vivid  pen  pictures  of 
life  among  the  na- 
tives and  the  Ameri- 
can residents.  The 
views  of  this  Protes- 
tant clergyman  con- 
cerning the  influence 
of  the  friars  naturally 
conflict,  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  the  opin- 
ions formed  by  Amer- 
ican Catholics.  Yet 
these  views  are  tem- 
perately expressed, 
and  Catholics  gener- 
ally will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with 
Dr.  Devins'  statement 
of  the  facts  as  he  sees 

them.  While  not  committing  himself  to  an  unreserved 
acceptance  of  everything  contained  in  the  book.  Secre- 
tary Taft  gives  the  work,  as  a  whole,  his  cordial  ap- 
proval, and  expresses  the  hope  that  it  may  have  a  wide 
circulation. 

A  popular,  low-priced  edition  of  Sir  Horace  Plun- 
kett's  now  famous  book,  "Ireland  in  the  New  Century," 
has  been  issued  by  John  Murray  (London)  and  imported 
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by  the  Duttons.  Mr.  Plunkett's  aim  in  this  volume  has 
been  "to  bring  into  clearer  light  the  essential  unity  of 
the  various  progressive  movements  in  Ireland,  and  to  do 
something  toward  promoting  a  greater  definiteness  of 
aim  and  method  and  a  better  understanding  of  each 
other's  work  among  those  who  are  in  various  ways  striv- 
ing for  the  upbuilding  of  a  worthy  national  life  in  Ire- 
land." The  reasons  for  Ireland's  failure  to  rise  to  her 
opportunities,  and  to  give  practical  evidence  of  the  in- 
tellectual qualities  with  which  the  race  is  admittedly 
gifted,  are,  Mr.  Plunkett  declares  from  a  long  study  of 
Irish  life,  "due  to  certain  defects  of  character — not 
ethically  grave,  but  economically  paralyzing."  The.se 
defects  are,  he  declares,  a  lack  of  moral  courage,  initia- 
tive, independence,  and  self-reliance.  He  believes  that 
the  new  movements  in  Ireland,  which  have  a  common 
aim  and  should  be  coordinate,  "exert  a  stimulating  in- 
fluence on  Irish  moral  fiber."  The  original  edition  of 
this  work  excited  a  great  deal  of  adverse  comment,^ 
chiefly,  Mr.  Plunkett  informs  us  in  the  new  edition, 
from  those  who  had  not  read  it.  In  the  new  edition,  he 
emphasizes  again  his  central  idea — "the  application  to 
Ireland  of  the  principle  that  all  true  national  progress 
must  rest  upon  a  moral  foundation."  The  volume  be- 
gins with  a  chapter  on  "The  English  Misunderstand- 
ing," and  traces  the  whole  question  of  politics, religion, 
economics,  and  education  to  the  final  chapter,  which 
is  on  "Government  with  the  Consent  of  the  Governed." 
Mr.  A.  C.  Pigou,  lecturer  in  economics  at  Cambridge 
University,  England,  has  written  a  treatise  entitled 
"Principles  and  Methods  of  Industrial  Peace"  (Mac- 
millan). In  this  work  the  author  considers  the  ques- 
tion of  not  what  have  arbitration  and  conciliation  done, 
but  rather  what  ought  they  to  do,  and  how  ought  they 
to  do  it.  Many  references  made  by  the  writer  show  that 
he  has  familiarized  himself  with  recent  writings  of 
American  students,  and  especially  with  the  report  of 
the  United  States  Industrial  Commission. 
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A  STUDY  OF  WILD  BIRDS. 
Those  who  read  the  article  by  Mr.  Herbert  K.  Job  in 
the  April  Kevikw  or  Kkvikws  ou  " J5ir(l-Huiitin« 
with  the  Camera"  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  a  vol- 
lune  of  ^Ir.  Job's  recent  writings  on  this  subject,  illus- 
trated from  his  own  photographs,  has  been  published 
under  t  li  e  title  of 
'•  W  i  1  d  Wings  " 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.).  An  introduc- 
torj-  letter  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, 
which  was  published, 
by  permission,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Re- 
view OF  Reviews  ar- 
ticle, speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  Mr. 
Job's  work,  and  com- 
mends the  substitu- 
tion of  the  camera  for 
the  gun.  Such  books 
as  this  are  likely  to  do 
a  great  deal  to  pro- 
mote an  increased  in- 
terest in  this  form  of 
sport,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  intrinsic  value 

of  the  pictures  themselves  and  the  accompanying  text. 
Many  of  Mr.  Job's  photographs  of  wild  birds  are  here 
reproduced  for  the  first  time.  In  some  instances  the 
birds  are  not  known  to  have  been  photographed  before 
in  wild  life.  Mr.  Job's  adventures  as  a  camera  hunter, 
from  the  Magdalen  Islands,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, to  the  Florida  Keys  and  the  Dry  Tortugas,  are 
quite  as  entertaining  as  most  hunters'  stories. 

POETRY  AND   MUSIC. 

A  little  collection  of  poems  with  much  promise  is  the 
"  Gedichte,"  by  Georg  Sylvester  Viereck,  a  young  Ger- 
man-American boy 
who  is  now  in  a  New 
York  college,  but  who 
has  done  some  real  po- 
etic work.  There  is 
an  introduction,  or, 
rather,  an  apprecia- 
tion, to  the  collection 
by  Mr.  Ludwig  Lewi- 
sohn.  As  Mr.  Lewi- 
sohn  points  out,  Vie- 
reck has  originality, 
power,  and  imagina- 
tion. 

Two  new  issues  of 
the  "Musician's  Li- 
brary" (Ditson)  are 
"Selections  from  the 
Musical  Dramas  of 
Richard  Wagner" 
and  "Twenty -four 
Negro  Melodies."  The 
selections  from  Wagner  have  been  arranged  by  Otto 
Singer,  and  cover  every  opera  from  "  Rienzi "  to  "  Parsi- 
fal," making  a  total  of  twenty-five  numbers.  There  is 
an  introduction  by  Richard  Aldrich,  and  the  frontis- 
piece is  a  portrait  of  the  composer  reproduced  from  the 
last  photograph  ever  taken  of  him.    The  negro  melodies 
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are  transcribed  for  the  piano  by  S.  Coleridge- Taylor.. 
Tliere  ai-e  twenty-four  transcriptions  of  folk-melodies, 
both  African  and  American,  u.sed  as  themes  for  com- 
positions in  the  style  of  fantasias.  Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor 
has  preserved  the  distinctive  traits  of  these  melodies, 
but  has  given  them  form  and  structure.  There  is  a  brief 
biographical  introduction  by  Booker  T.  Washington. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Tlie  current  issue  of  that  most  useful  volume,  "The 
Statesinan's  Year-Book,"  is  the  forty-second  annual 
publication  (Macmillan).  Dr.  J.  Scott  Keltie,  the  edi- 
tor, has  improved  this  annual  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  issue  for  1905  is  tlie  best  yet.  Some  of  the  improve- 
ments especially  valuable  are  those  in  the  way  of  sub- 
division and  detailed  information.  For  example,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  is  now  treated  collectively. 
There  is  aiso  a  recasting  and  revision  of  Anglo-French 
relations,  with  particular  reference  to  the  convention 
of  1904  as  affecting  the  British  colonies,  Siam,  Egypt, 
and  Morocco.  Increased  attention  is  given  to  Germany, 
especially  with  regard  to  education,  and  .scope  for  this 
is  gained  by  cutting  the  space  formerly  given  to  the 
small  German  states.  The  matter  on  China  has  been 
thoroughly  revised,  and  the  dependencies  of  that  em- 
pire (especially  Tibet)  are  treated  separately.  Turkey 
has  also  been  largely  rewritten,  and  the  islands  of  For- 
mosa and  the  Philippines  receive  much  fuller  treat- 
ment. The  naval  situation  of  the  powers  at  war  in  the 
far  East  is  thoroughly  canvassed,  and  helpful  statistics 
and  tables  are  presented.  There  are  maps  and  diagrams 
showing  British  military  and  naval  distribution,  pro- 
posed railways  in  the  near  East,  the  new  frontiers  in 
South  America,  and  the  cotton,  wheat,  and  live-stock 
areas  of  the  world.  The  whole  work  has  been  subjected 
to  thorough  revision  and  correction. 

A  brief  but  comprehensive  and  useful  "  Pocket  Guide 
to  Europe"  has  been  edited  by  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man  and  Thomas  L.  Stedman  (William  R.  Jenkins). 
It  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date, 
and  contains  an  entirely  new  railroad  map  of  Europe. 
One  of  the  best  features  of  it  is  that  it  is  really  of  a  size 
to  fit  the  pocket. 

"Collier's  Self-Indexing  Annual  "  for  1905  (New York: 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son)  is  an  illustrated  record  of  contem- 
porary history.  Special  departments  of  the  work  are  : 
political  history  ;  labor,  industry,  and  commerce ; 
science  and  invention ;  the  fine  arts,  drama,  and 
music  ;  sports  and  pastimes  ;  and  education,  religion, 
and  sociology.  Many  brief  biographical  sketches  are 
included,  and  a  special  section  is  devoted  to  the  ne- 
crology of  the  past  year.  There  is  a  complete  diary  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  war  down  to  the  beginning  of  1905. 

One  of  the  most  useful  books  of  reference  which 
come  to  vis  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  "The 
Municipal  Year-Book"  of  the  Unit?d  Kingdom,  edited 
by  Mr.  Robert  Donald  (Loudon  :  Edward  Lloyd,  Ltd.). 
In  addition  to  the  chapters  on  London  municipal  gov- 
ernment, municipal  government  in  England  and  Wales, 
municipal  government  in  Scotland,  and  local  govern- 
ment in  Ireland,  there  are  special  sections  of  tlie  book 
devoted  to  water-supply,  gas-supply,  tramways,  elec- 
tricity-supply, housing  of  the  working  classes,  markets, 
telephones,  baths  and  wash-houses,  education,  libraries, 
cemeteries,  sewage-disposal,  local  ta.xation  returns,  and 
municipal  trading.  Each  of  these  sections  contains 
material  of  special  interest  and  value  to  American  stu- 
dents of  municipal  problems. 
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Chafing  dish   cookery 

You  may  feel  satisfied  with  your  chafing  dish  successes,  but 
unless  you  have  used  extract  of  beef,  you  have  yet  to  secure 
that  piquant  flavor  that  is  Je  rigeuer  to  the  highest  achievement 
of  chafing  dish  cookery,  ^send  today  for  "Culinary  Wrinkles" 
(free  on  request).  ^  it  will  assist  you  in  the  clever  use  of  the 
chafing  dish.  %  it  will  tell  you  how  to  make  dainty,  toothsome 
dishes  more  appetizing  and  more  digestible.  ^  of  course,  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  chafing  dish  extract  of  beef  is  not  indispens- 
able, but  why  be  conventional — why  not  do  something  that  is 
not  comrnonplace.  ^f  something  that  will  add  to  the  enjoyment 
of  your  dishes,  ^f  something  that  will  dispel  the  horrors  of  late 
suppers.  If  try  extract  of  beef  the  next  time  and  note  the 
result.  ^  do  not  experiment  but  insist  on 

Armour's     Extract    of    Beef 

the  brand  that  is  in  demand,  ^sold  by 
all  druggists  and  grocers. 

Armour  &'  Company,   Chicago 
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IF    YOU    LIKE    ASPARAGUS 

TRY 

ASPAROX 

A  combination  of  Armour's   Fluid  Beef  and 
selected  California  Asparagus  Juice. 

DELICIOUS  TEMPTING 

APPETIZING 

FOR   COOKING   FOWL  OR  GAME 

A  small  quantity  of  Asparox  used  for  basting  game  of 
all  kinds,  chicken,  etc.,  gives  a  delicious  piquant  Havor  that 
can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

As  a  hot  drink  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Asparo.x  in  a 
cup  of  hot  water  with  a  half-ounce  of  milk  or  cream,  and 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  makes  a  most  delicious  drink. 
With  crotons  it  may  be  served  as  a  course  for  luncheon. 

Asparo.\  is  packed  in  4-oz.  and  12-oz.  opal  bottles  and 
sold  by  all  grocers.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send 
us  3Sc  and  v^e  will  deliver  a  4-oz.  bottle  prepaid. 

Asparox  is  served  at  all  soda  fountains. 

ARMOUR  &  COMPANY,  Chicago. 
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AN   APPETIZER 

A  savory  soup  at  the  beginning  of  a  dinner  is  a  valuable  appetizer  and  stimulant 
that  prepares  the  way  for  the  dishes  which  are  to  foHow.  Soup  is  intended  to  gratify — 
not  satisfy — hunger;  to  do  this  it  must  have  an  agreeable  appearance  and  an  appetizing 
flavor;  this  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of 

Armour's   Extract  of  Beef, 

the  essence  that  pervades  the  body  of  the  dish,  giving  it  character  and  flavor.  It  starts 
the^  gastric  juices,  which  are  Nature's  ever-ready  digestive  that  helps  digest  the  food, 
insuring  its  full  nutrition  for  conversion  into  brawn,  bone  and  brain. 

Another  reason  for  the  use  of  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  in  preparing  soup  is,  that  it 
is  economical;  aquarter-teaspoonful  is  sufficient  to  make  a  cup  of  beef  broth.  (It  requires 
a  teaspoonful  of  some  brands  to  do  this.) 

Here  are  the  essential  reasons  why  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  should  be  used  in 
some  form  every  day.  It  is  an  appetizer  and  a  digestive — because  it  gives  a  rich  beefy 
flavor  to  the  dishes  in  which  it  is  used  and  insures  a  tempting  color  and  appearance 
at  a  small  cost. 

There  are  directions  around  every  jar  for  using  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef,  or  our 
Cook  Book,  "  Culinary  Wrinkles,"  which  tells  how  to  make  soups,  gravies,  sauces,  etc., 
in  43  different  ways,  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  name  and  address  and  a  2-cent 
stamp  for  postage  i  ask  for  one  now  while  we  have  some  left. 

Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  is  sold  only  under  the  Armour  label;  do  not  accept 
another  brand;  insist  on  getting  Armour's,  as  our  name  and  reputation  is  your  guarantee 
of  its  quality. 

ARMOUR  &  COMPANY 

^.^  Chicago 
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ARMOUR'S  TOMATO 
BOUILLON 

Richy   Tempting   and    Toothsome 

(It's  not  a  Tomato  Catsup) 
A  concentrated  preparation  of  all  that  is  best  in  fresh 
ripe  tomatoes,  choice  Iherbs  and  spices,  with  Armour's 
Extract  of  Beef. 

Armour's   Tomato  Bouillon  is  just  the    thing  for 

children's  luncheons;  it  strengthens,  nourishes  and  is 

relished  by   the  daintiest.    It's  just  as  good  for  the 

I        grown-up.    Try  a  cup  between  meals,  or  at  bed-time 

I        for  restlessness. 

It  is  sold  by  grocers.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
:;  you,  send  us  his  name  and  35  cents  and  we  will  send 
%      you  a  4-ounce  bottle  carriage  paid. 

ARMOUR  &  COMPANY 
Chicago 
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THE  OREGON  COUNTRY  AND  ITS  FAIR 


Portland  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial 

By  EDGAR  B.  PIPER 


What  the  Exposition  Really  Celebrates 

By  AGNES  C.  LAUT 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON^S  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  of  Virginia:    Retrospective  I        Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  as  President 
and  Prospective     By  charles  w.  kent  |  By  william  p.  trent 

FIELD  MARSHAL  OYAMA,  THE  VICTOR  OF  MUKDEN 

By  ADACHI  KINNOSUKE 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  CORPORATIONS 

The  Beef  Investigation 

By  EDWARD  DANA  DURAND 


Kansas  and  Its  Oil  Interests 

By  C.  M.  HARGER 


THE  POLITICS  OF  AUSTRIA=HUNGARY      "j         BIRD-HUNTING  WITH  THE  CAMERA  M 


By  M.   BAUMFELD 

THE  CENTENARY  OF  HANS  CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN    By  julius  moritzen 


By  HERBERT  K.  JOB 

DR.  WILLIAM  OSLER  AND  HIS  BALTIMORE 
ADDRESS 


THE  DAVID  D>ANGERS  BUST  OF  WASHINGTON     By  charles  e.  fairman 

Municipal  Problems,  State  Activities,  National  and  Internationa^  Politics,  Japan's  Victory  in  Manchuria 
By  Dr.  ALBERT  SHAW,  in  "The  Progress  of  the  World" 
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ENGLISH 
MONKEY 


A   New   Chafing-Dish   Dainty 

delicious,  toothsome  and 
easily  made  with 

Armour's  Extract  of  Beef 

dried  bread,  fresh  cheese  and  seasoning.  Full 
directions  may  be  found  in  our  new  cook  book, 
Culinary  Wrinkles,  which  also  contains  recipes  for 
fifteen  chafing-dish  dainties,  fifty  soups  and  sauces, 
and  twenty  for  invalid  cookery,  broths,  etc.,  and 
may  be  had  for  the  asking  on  receipt  of  name  and  ad- 
dress and  a  two-cent  stamp  to  cover  cost  of  mailing. 

Armour's  Extract  of  Beef 

gives  the  flavor  of  roast  beef  roasting — rich,  strength- 
ening and  invigorating — a  quarter  teaspoonful  will 
make  a  cup  of  appetizing  bouillon  or  beef  tea. 
C.A  small  quantity  added  to  soups  of  any  kind 
gives  a  flavor  and  color  that  are  so  relished  by  lovers 
of  good  things  to  eat. 

CBuy  a  small  jar  of  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef,  read 
the  directions  around  the  jar,  then  tell  your  cookhow 
to  use  it.  It  will  save  you  double  its  cost  on  your 
butcher  bill  every  week.  Use  very  small  quantities, 
it's  highly  concentrated.  Don'tbe  talked  into  taking 
a  cheap  brand.  They  will  not  go  so  far  and  are  want- 
ing in  flavor.  Get  Armour's.  It's  put  up  only  un- 
der the  Armour  label.  Sold  by  grocers  and  druggists. 


All  the  flavor  of  fresh,  juicy 

Asparagus  for  basting  fowls 

and  game  of  all  kinds. 

For  Basting — Use  a  table- 
spoonful  to  a  cup  of  boiling  water 
and  baste  the  fowl  frequently 
while  roasting.  This  gives  a 
tempting  flavor  and  makes  the 
fowl  more  tender  and  juicy. 
Maryland  fowls  are  the  finest 
known  because  they  are  fed 
with  a  view  to  produce  a  high- 
flavored  meat.  You  can  give  the 
same  piquant  flavor  to  the  home- 
grown bird  by  basting  with  As- 
parox.  Try  it  the  next  time  you 
have  a  chicken,  turkey  or  duck. 

Asparox  may  be  used  for 
preparing  bouillon  by  using  a 
teaspoonful  to  a  cup  of  boiling 
water,  and  add  rich  milk  or 
cream  and  season. 

OFFER 

Asparox  is  sold  by  all  grocers.  If 
yours  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his 
name  and  one  dollar  and  we  will  send 
you  prepaid  a  seventy-five  cent  bottle  o( 
Asparox  and  a  seventy-five  cent  bottle 
of  Armour '  s  Tomato  Bouillon ,  and  a  copy 
of  ' '  Culinary  Wrinkles . ' '    Address : 

Armour  &  Company 

Chicago 
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UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  HANEUVERS  IN  THE  CARIBBEAN 

By  a.  UPTON  HARVEY.    Illustrated 

THE  LARGER  PROBLEM  BEFORE  ADfllRAL  TOGO 

By  ADACHI  KINNOSUK^ 


THE  CAREER  OF  JOSEPH  JEFFERSON 


By  JOSEPH  B.  GILDER 
With  Portrait. 


MME.  MODJESKA,  DRAMATIC  ARTIST  AND  PATRIOT   Zll^,„ 
THE  ATLANTIC  FISHERIES  QUESTION 

I A  Statement  of  Newfoundland's  Attitude  I  II.— The  American  View 

By  p.  T.  M'QRATH  |  By  WINTHROP  L.  MARVIN 

PHILADELPHIA'S  CIVIC  OUTLOOK    By  joseph  m.  rooers 
AN  OBJECT-LESSON  IN  IRRIGATION 

The  Truckee°Carson  System,  to  Be  Opened  on  June  17.    By  clarence  J.  blanchard.   illustrated 

JAPAN'S  REPRESENTATIVE  AT  WASHINGTON    wiSportrau 
COUNT  CASSINI,  THE  RETIRING  RUSSIAN  AflBASSADOR  TO 

THE    UNITED    STATES       WUh  Portrait 


By  R.  L.  N.  JOHNSTON 
Illustrated 


MOROCCO  AND  THE  FRENCH  INTERVENTION 

THE  nOVEflENT  FOR  CHURCH  UNION  IN  CANADA 

By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  QERRIE 

THE  AMERICAN  ACADEnV  IN  ROflE    By  f.d.  millet 
AMERICAN  **  RHODES  SCHOLARS''  AT  OXFORD 

By  PAUL  NIXON.     (Rhodes  Scholar  from  Connecticut.) 

WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  READ  IN  MEXICO 
THE  POPULAR  FICTION  OF  SPRING  AND  SUMMER 


Illustrated 
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To   the   Careful    Housekeeper 

Hot  Weather  is 
Armour's  Extract 
of  Beef  Weather 

//  saves  fuel  by  being  easily  and  quickly  prepared. 

//  saves  temper  by  making  Soups,  Bouillons,  etc.,  in  a 
kvf  moments  that  would  require  hours  by  the  old 
♦*  take-a-shin-of-beef  method." 

It  saves  money  because  it  reduces  table  expenses:  the 
meat  juices  lost  by  the  first  cooking  may  be  replaced 
with  a  small  amount  of  Extract. 

//  ofte?i  saves  the  day  by  offering  a  solution  of  how  to 
feed  the  unexpected  guest;  it's  an  emergency  ration 
always  ready  for  use. 

//  saves  life,  of  both  the  little  one  and  the  grown-up. 
A  broth  with  the  midday  meal,  made  with  a  quarter 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  Beef  Extract  to  a  cup  of  freshly 
boiled  hot  water  and  properly  seasoned,  strengthens 
the  digestion,  tones  up  the  appetite,  and  helps  digest 
the  other  food  and  get  the  nourishment  out  of  it  with- 
out the  aid  of  drugs.  It  is  especially  good  for  pale  and 
delicate  children  who  will  not  eat  meat. 

How   to   Use 
Armour's   Extract  of   Beef 

A  small  quantity  added  to  Salads,  Soups,  Gravies, 
Vegetables,  Cold  Meats,  Game,  etc.,  gives  a  tempting 
flavor  and  color  that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way 
so  economically  and  conveniently;  it  makes  the  dish 
more  digestible  and  insures  its  being  relished. 
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Convenient  for  Holding  Groccri'  and 
Butchers'  Bills,  Checks,  Etc. 


One  sent  free,  while  they  last,  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  metal  cap  from  a 
jar  of  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef,  or  a 
label  from  a  bottle  of  Asparox  or 
Tomato  Bouillon. 
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